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Atlantic Ocean— 

Area depth ........... 541, 546 

Crossings, fast .. 670, 785-786 

Pirst steamer to cross .....670 

TSlGuUGS, BTEAS ..2..0.-..--- 544 
Atmosphere .............0.-- 404 
Atolls (Pacific Ocean) ...... 544 
Atomic Energy— 

Argonne Lab. (Iil.) ...... 258 


Calder Station, England . .323 
Chain reaction (1942) ....207 
Fuchs case (1950) ......... 210 
May, Alan Nunn (1952) ..212 
eens irs Coolaroo av. s<aLaty 212 
reactors... 02. +s.. 258, 282, 292 
Bosenbere pee (1951) ae ek 
Savannah, U.S. (1959)..... 214 
Shippingport plant (1957) ..214 
Submarines see S arines 

Atomic Energy Commission— 

Appropriation, 1960 ....... 16 
MEERLOVORA od 0 beni ¢ 0's, 5, 0s ue 755 


See Geneva conferences 
U.S. monopoly ended 
hydrogen 


) 
First atomic (1945) ... 
First hydrogen ( 1952) 


aero bomb 


“see Geneva eens 
U.S. eee! 


ests 
World * War II (1945) 
eights 


fed Stat 

Attu Island (Ue RANT 
Auckland Island, N.Z. 
Aunuu Island, Samoa 


Australasia (area, pop.) 


Area, population, capital .. 
Cities (populati ae 


Electric power 
Gold production 
Lakes notable 
Mountain peaks 


Trade, foreign 


World Bank loan 
Australian Antarctic 


Area, population, capital. . 
Cities (population) 


Electric power 
Germany invades (1938) 
Khrushchev visit 
Passport information 
Petroleum production 
Sugar production hone as 68 
Sovereignty Sostored (1955) aS 
Trade, foreign ............ 662 
U.S. population born in Bes 
Weights, measures ........ 
World Bank loan 
World War I 


ancient Greek, Latin 
’599-603, 606- B01 


monilontal fal deaths. 223, 451, ase 
Associations 

Bus statistics 
Credit sales (value) 749 
Drivers (number by state) He 
Exhibit, first (188: 
Exports, Imports 
Factory sales 
ed U.S. (1892) 


Fue 

Industry (Mich. ) 
Inventions, noted .... 
Mileage, touring 
Mobilgas Economy Run .. 
Racing records 794 
Radio sets in use 
Registration, U.S. 


Autumn season 
Autumnal Equinox 
Avalon Foundation 


Accidents by months . 
-Grand Canyon 
Air-cushion vehicles 
Airlines see Airlines 
Albany-N.Y. flight Cees sane 
Alcock-Brown (1919) 
Arnold research ctr., Tenn, ann 
occ ens 50. 
Balloons (1783, 

hae Fat flight (1909) 


Gonoaiat BE ae 


Aviation (cont’d. 


) 
Corrigan’s flight (1938 
Disuctars Sie ee ee 


184 

Flying distancés .....789-790 
Helicopters .......... 309, 7 
Inventions, noted ........ 560 
Jet_ propulsion 
Atlantic service, first ...214 
—HZPANSION «ss )\nia ieee 7183 
—Passenger service, first ...211 
-Passenger service, U.S. 

(1959) .214 


Lindber; wh i (1027) ae 205 
Maynar' Rie (1919) .. 
Mileage tables .. 
Ocean flights .... 
Parachute records 
Polar flights... 25.) soe 548 
Records, international 
181, 787-788 
Review (1960) .......% 183-784 
Rocket plane K-15 ...181, 788 
Trafic. jsciveseie conte 784 
Transcontinental record ..788 
(1911, 719 203 


Transcontinental record . .788 
Weather service .........% 433 
is sea Bros. (Ohio) ...... 268 


Avoirdupois measures ...516-520 
Awards 2...55 gens 38, 599-611 
Academy 5.25) 0 sh eee 604 

Air Force, foci nse eee 732 
Aviation. °....5.: 5) sees 606 
Bogineering yi. -<* caine 608 
Income taxon 47.. se eee 633 
Literature, 
journalism weak 603, 606-611 
Medicine ...... 599-600, 610 
Miss America baysenn . 605 
Motion picture ....... 604 
Mrs. America .. eos 
Musler <5 6a civ coe ye cere 610 
Nobel» . 2 ordre .599-600, aes 
Oscar i. lie sick sites eee 
Pulitzer> jogow nantes 8002603 
Sports .3626—0m sae ee 794-896 
Television, radio...:-.°..-. 611 
Theater = f..1..'/% alterna reat 611 
See also specific ona 
Axel Heiberg Is. (Arctic) ...544 
Axis Sally Trial (1949) ..... B10 
Axson, Ellen L. cWtison) 226, 235 
Ayer Cup (award) .........- 606 
Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R. ........ 389 
Azores (Portugal) ...... 382, 544 
— 
Babuyanes, Philippines ... ..380 
Babylon, Hanging Gardens . .542 
Bacon, Nathaniel (1676) .196 


Bad Lands (N., S. Dak.) 267, 270 
Badger State (Wisconsin) . 273 
Badminton champions .. 
Baffin Island) (Arctic) 
Baghdad Pact see Central 


Treaty Org. 


Bahama Islands .. .321, 336, 544 
Bahrain Islands 321, 331, 338, 544 
Baker Island .............-- 276 
Balboa (1513): 035.2 cose 194 
Balearic Islands, Spain 384, 544 
Bali Island (Indonesia), 364, 544 
Balloons (1783) 197 
Baltic sea—......0 ssa sopra 
Baltimore, Md.— 


Academy of Sciences ..... 472 
Airport sss. ..cne eee . 261 
Buildings, tall . 563 
Descriptive ... ~» 261 
Fire (1904) <=... .2.0Gh emer 218 
Maryland Historical Soc. ..472 
MAY Orne anys 5 5 stats 137 
Museuta Of (ATUiisoeeesmueires 472 
Population 2.202664 suwses 

Public ‘library ............ 482 
Trolley, first (1885) ....... 202 
Walters Art Gallery ...... 472 


Bancroft Prizes (writing) ...606 
Bandaranaike, Mrs. S. ...... 177 
Bandaranaiko, 8.W.R.D. 


(ED5D) = Sil iegiers sanetepece eae 218 


Bandung Conference (1955) ae 
Bangka, Indonesia ......... 


Bank of Canada ........ 306-297 

Bank of France ...........-+ 353 

Banks— 
Assets, liabilities ......... 746 
Ban on gold (1933) ....... 206 
Charter, first (1781) ...... 197 
Clearings, U.S, cities ..... 147 
Deposits, by state ........746 
Farm credit ..........654, 655 
Federal Reserve ........... 51 


France nationslseae (1945) .207 
Gold reserve (world), ..... TAT 
New York State statistics 299 


Banks (cont’d,) 
Number; Ux, )-. . oa ame 7146 
Savings by. individuals ... ot 
juspensio. 
World (international) «162 
See also Currency, U. 
Banks Is. (New Hebrides) . .335 
Baptist Churches— 
irst American 7g 
Headquarters ........- 9 
History, organization ..... 700 
Membership 695 
Bar associations ............ 
Barbados (Brit.) ...... AG 
Barbuda Island (Brit.) . 336 
Barley— 
Grain center receipts...... 665 
PrSCeS ATM iii. cle oe 651 
Production... .4.......% 650, 654 
in SO ear eee 654 
Barometer 1 Ag reading. fae 
Barrel Jumping.............. 
Bartholdi, Frederic A... .319, 378 
Baseball— 
All-Star games............ ae 
Amateur champions 
American League, (1960), . “B03 
American Legion champ. .812 
Associations 526 
Attendance records........ 805 
Batting champ........:... 804 
Cy Young Mem. Award .. 804 


Government’; 0.26. eee 0 
Hall of Fame........ 476, 809 
Home runs 

21 CEG Oa eee aaa 804 
—Park distances .......... 809 
Junior World Series ...... 811 
Little League World Series 805 
Longest games ............ 810 
Longest. throw .....:6..... 810 
Managers of the Year....805 
Minor leagues (1960)...... 811 
Most valuable players ....805 
RES OLE ccsla pl etsuess s, weasecalepate 476 


National Congress champ. .805 
National League (1960)... .802 
No-hit games........ eh OLO. 
Parks, capacities:......... 833 
Pennant winners....... js 
Pitching champions. 
Ruth’s lifetime record 808- “$09 
Stengel, Casey (record)... .807 
Williams, Ted 

(r etirement) sees 794 


World Series, 1960... .795-799 
—Gate receipts pal REPS 
—Players’ shares ..... ..- 800 
-Records set ..........005 801 
-Series since 1903 ....=.., 800 
Basketbail— 
Biddy peekenall as pce ca 
Champions ...... 6.839 


National "Basketbail rey 838 
Bass Strait .. 541 
Basse-Terre Is., ‘Guadeloupe 356 
Bastogne battle .....; = .209, 340 
Basutoland, Br. 8. Africa | .332 
Bataan death march (1942) 208 
Batanes, Philippines 
Bathyscaph ........ 
Batista, Fulgencia ... 
Battlefield sites, parks 277, 281 
Baudouin, King (Belgium) 


340, 775 
Bay of Fundy tides ...... . 439 
Bay State (Mass.) ..... 261 
Bayonne Bridge ; reg 309 
Beaumont Foundation |... 512 
Beaver State (Oregon) -. 268 
Bechuanaland, 8. Africa 333 


Bedloe’s Island (Liberty) ...319 
Beef— 


Nutritive value ...., 656 

Prices (farm) .. 5 651 

Producticn, consumption 653 
Beehive State (Utah) 1 
Beer— 

RTROLBG) SBI ors wie oles tes 634 

MMOMUCTION 5 juin. sete ees 675 
Belgian Congo (former) 

See Congo, Republic of 
Belgians, noted _......... 580 


Belgium— 
Area, population, capital ae 
Cities (population) .. 397 
159, 162, 174, 176 


Congo 

Descriptive ~... sc... 339-340 
Electric power .,....... 687 
Gold reserve ....... pie ET 
King Baudouin ........ By Wis) 
Merchant fleet ........ 
SPUIOTS eum... 0, 575, 775 
Sugar production 685 
“PelepMONes: oi... ees 680 
mrace; foreign ........ 340 
United Nations 76, 192 


U.S. population born in | 266 
Weights. measures . 520 


um Cecile 
orld Bank loan ........ 
Bell time (shipboard) ey. 
Belmont Park races 819- cere 826 
-Gurion, David ..... , 367 
Benelux E Nites” 
214, 340, 373, 377 
Benes, Eduard (Czech.). , 580 
Benwood Aree. oa ee 
Berbers (Morocco) ......... 


7 
Beria, Lavrenti cp) (1953) ...212 
Bering ‘Séai- xc. ase 252, 541 
Bertar, Vitus (1740) 196, 252, 551 
Berkshire Museum (Mass. ). 473 


Berlin, Germany— 
Administration ....... 357, 358 
Blockade, airlift ...... 210, 357 
Population oe poe gph 396, 397 
Riots, East sector (1953) ..212 
USSR. proposals ..... 161, 164 


See also West ‘Germany 
Bermuda , 336, a. 
Bernadotte, Count (1948)... 
Betancourt, Romulo (1960) . hie 
Bethpage State Park, N.Y... 294 
Betsy Ross Legend 447 
Beverages (consumption) . lane 


Bhutan, Kingdom of ....... 0 
Bible— 

‘Distribution’ J. 22. Sc 699 

Early editions ( x39) cae 195 

Gutenberg (1456) ........ 194 

King James (1611) .....-... 195 
Bible societies FEC Deine 526 
Bicycle racing records ...... 859 
Big Bend National Park ....281 
Bikini Atolk< 3, ae 544 
Bill of Rights ......... .620-621 
Billiard records ....... 835-837 
Biographers, American _.... 586 
Birds— 

State . : 252-277 

Zoo exhibits ...... 320, 468, 470 
Birmingham, Ala.— 

Buildings. tall ............ 563 

Descriptive. sce ose 252 

Mayo? teow es ray Sees 137 

Population: sf: >). Sew sees 82, 83 
Birth Stenes 0 nen. -457 
Births— 

Canadian statistics ...... 326 

Illegitimate, by color .... 464 


Illegitimate, mothers’ ages 464 
New York State .. 2 


Number, rate, by state ... 450 
Single, plural U. S. 450 


Bishops— 
Address, form of.........5 540 
Methodist .............. 706 
Protestant Episcopal «.» .699 
Roman Catholic .. 703-705 
Bismarck Archipelago 334, 544 
Black Friday (1869) _..... 201 
Black Hawk War (1832) ... 199 
Black Hills, S. Dak. 270 
Black Hole of Calcutta (1756), 197 
Black Sea 541 
Black Tom explosion (1916) 204 
Blarney Stone (Ireland) ....366 
Bleriot, Louis (1909) ....... 203 
Blind— 
Associations 526 
Bibles in Braille ... 699 
Braille, overseas postage ..716 
Income tax exemption ...631 
Social Security aid 644 
Blizzard of 1888 202, 223, 444 
Blood Banks .... 526, 707 
Blood heat .... -. .434 
Blue Cross hosp. plans i, «458 
Blue Grass State .259 
Blue & Gray Football games 818 
Blue Ridge Mts. (Va.) 272 
Blue Ridge Parkway 52k eo 


Blue Shield medical plans .. 454 
B’nai B'rith arpa nens 526 
Board of Trade, N.Y. 2 026 
Boat racing records 

See specific sports 


Bobsled racing ...... 845, 870 
Boer War (1899) .......203, 331 
Boettcher Foundation |... ..512 
Bogota, Act of ..184 


Bogota Conference (1948) . 210 
Bohol Island, Philippines .. 380 
Boiling points— 

Alcohol, water’........... 434 


Chemical elements ........ 522 
Bok Foundation _........... 512 
Beleyn, Ann (1509) ........194 
Bolivar, Simon (1824) ..199, 340 
Bolivia— 

Area, population, capital . 340 

Cities, (population) ... 397 

Descriptive ....340, 341, 775 

Petroleum production ....691 


Bonaparte— 
Napoleon I 
-Birth (1769) ....... sere e ee LOT 
-—Campaigns ......>--«--..- 1 
-Consul, emperor - 198, 5 
—Empresses x 
Marie Louise) ...... 198, 572 
ai Helena exile ...... 198, 572 
-—Son, King of Rome . .198, 572 
Napoleon III ....200, 206, 572 
—Defeat, surrender ....... 201 
—Empress Eugene ........- 572 
Railroad (value) ......... 674 
Trading volume ........-.: 748 
United States issues 
—Portraits: on? wa... ..-.ee.s8 752 
-Savings”  22.5°3s.3.05e 
World Bank 3 = Bete ae 62 


-284 
Bonneville Salt Y Flats Totah) 272 
See also Automobiles, racing 
Books— 


Awarde. 2 2 ae 606-607 
—Pulitzer Prizes ...... 602, 603 
Best: sellers ...:.. 320 761 


Bible, see Bible 


Color, first in (1457) ...... 194 
Copyright law, as + tle Wrote nae 
Dictionary (1755) ........ 197 
English, first in 8478) .194 
Gutenberg, Johann (1456) .194 


Postal rates .4...5 sees 2, 
Production. —. oc: seee : 
U.S. Govt. publications 

Booth, John Wilkes 217, 

Borneo, North (Br.) 

Borneo, West (Kalimantan) 364 

Bornhoim Island (Baltic) ..544 

Bosnia, Yugoslavia 393 

Boston, Mass.— 
Buildings, tall . 
Bunker Hill Monument ...472 
Cocoanut Grove fire (1942) .218 
Descriptive: =... [132 eee 262 


Faneuil Hall ....... wiesip oie ee 
Gardner Museum ...... . 473 
Mass. Historical Soc. ......472 
ac aera CLIO, Se -., 196 
Mayor: 2455-2). Uh «ee 137 
Mileage to other cities 676, 677 
Museums. ......... ~, 4722473 
News Letter (1704) ..,... 196 


Permanent Charity Fund 514 


Pickwick Club ( RS -.~- 205 
Population ....... > ie 

—Foreign-born . 461 
—Jewish ... 466 
Postal receipts .. . 720 
Tea party (1773) 196 


Botanical Garden, N-Y.C.. 2.311 
Bougainville Island _. .334 
Boulder Canyon (dam) 283 
Bounty Island, N.Z. 335 
Bounty mutiny (1789) . 198, 336 
Bourbon, House of ...... 572 


Bourguiba, Habib ._ ........776 
Bouvet Island, Norway . 378 
Bowie racing igh ba 
Bowl games (football) + eee 
Bowling records . 38, 846-850 
Duck Ping: eT . 848-849 
Lawn .. fo kee ee ... 850 


Women’s . 850 
Boxer Insurrection (1899) 203 
Boxing— 

Amateur champions (1960) 843 

Champions, by class ..... 840 

Gate receipts (largest) Bas 

Heavyweight champions .. 840 


-History of bouts .. 844-845 
Louis, Joe (record) gi O89 
Major bouts ..... 194, 842-843 


Neil Memorial trophy .. 

Titleholders .. 840 
Boy Scouts of. America 
203, 527, 583 
Boys Town, Nebr. ........ 265 
Brandy trade, industry _.. 
Brandywine, battle (1777) | 
Brazil— 

Area, population, capital . 341 

Cities (population) -396, 397 


Coffee exports to U.S 658 
Descriptive. 341, 775 
Gold reserve ... jar 
Merchant fleet ........... 665 
Petroleum production ..... 691 
President Kubitschek ..... 341 


Slavery ends (1889) 


Pe 


Sa St A 685 
a ae Gry eae 3 es 
5 OSEAEIT ces ss Fe 
AMABPESASIR is ac gids as ca > ches 543 
Weights, measures ........ 520 
Ae Ls etre ma Ease 162 
Bread (nu ve value), ..... 657 
Breda, Treaty of (Surinam) 377 
Brethren Churches ......... 695 
Bridge— 
Contract champions ...... 847 
Perfect hand odds ........ 837 
Bridges— 
Brooklyn (1883) .202, 303, 552 
Chesapeake Bay ...... 261, 552 


Connecticut Turnpike.255, 552 
Eads, St. Louis E 
Golden Gate ... 
Henry Hudson . 10, 552, 
Therville Memorial, Miss. . .264 
Mackinac (Mich.) '262, 552, 553 
New York 

302, 303, 309, 310, 552, 553 
Notable (span, date) ..552-553 


Pontchartrain Causeway ..553 
POOVAISCIOYSE! 2%... ooh oiek acs 553 
Brink’s robbery (1950, 

REO ae area tiarete. . 10, 213 
Britain see Great Britain 
British Antarctica .......... 337 
British Columbia, Canada . .327 
British Commonwealth 

169, 321- sal 
British East Africa ........ 
British Empire ......... 5123s 
British Guiana ..... 2.33 
British Honduras ... 336-337 
British Isles ....... 319-325, 544 


British Malaya (former) ....330 
British, noted 


British Solomon Islands 335, 544 
British South Africa ... 332-333 
British Virgin Islands ...... 336 
British West Africa ........ 333 
British West Indies ........ 336 


Bronx, New York City 
303, 04, 308 320 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge. .310 
Bronx Zoo, New York City 
Brook Steeplechase s 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel _. 31 
Brooklyn Bridge ........ 303, 552 
Panic 1883) 202 
Brooklyn Handicap 
Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
reas altitudes ©.........:- 304 
A & Sciences Inst. 


Assemblymen, senators ... .142 
Botanic Garden .......... 313 
Bridges, tunnels .......... 310 
Buildings, tall ........... 563 
Chamber of Commerce ...308 

PEER Ps arises Ss. anne 145-146 
Descriviiye Fe nr Se caon 303 
MEISCOLY Se oislkee pee Fie. re ree 303 
Mayors (1834-98) ........ 305 
PRIROU Meas ate dco slaw aie ss <i 314 
Narrows Bridge ..... 302, 303 
Plymouth church ......... 314 
Population ............ 95. 304 
Postal receipts ............ 720 
Public tibrary -........-..- 313 
Representatives, U.S. .....129 
Staten Island bridge . .302, 303 


Subway wreck (1918) 204, 222 
orate fire (1876) 2 


Brotherhood ( ogrt 
Broun Memorial Award ..... 
Brown, John (raid, 7359) 201, 3 
Brownlee dam 283 


Brunei (British) .......-... 31 
Brussels World’s Fair ...... 225 
Bryce Canyon Park ........ 81 
Buchanan, James (biog.) ..231 
Buchanan, James C. ....... 151 
Buckeye State (Ohio) Seatens 268 
Buckw: 

ICES, ABTION ioc nes wie ares 651 

BUPPINCCION © fete cine ars eee wae 650 
Buddha, birth (563 BC) ....193 
Buddhist population ........ 712 

United States ............. 695 
Budgets— 

MEERTICO fans. Siaisidie o's eielsie (ies si 

Great Britain ....159, 165, ane 


New York St ate agate. 4 
“NT Ss eee 301 
pated States 
Unit ates 
153, 175, 186, 737-738 
Buenos Aires, Arg.— 
Descriptive 
Eovuation 
Buffalo, 
iene Ast t Gallery 


nt 
parseerse House of (1619) . 


aga ae ae 


1003 225 
PPODGIGTION. caiaictiatas > oe 82, 94 
Postal receipts -...........- 7120 
PUG: TIDTATY coisa << vine 482 
whl Foundation ........... 512 
Buhl Planetarium ......,... 478 
Buildings— 
Empire State Bldg. ...... 315 
Independence Hall .. Rec 615 
New York City ....., 311-316 
Office, world’s largest . .250 
Oldest Public (N. Mex.) ..476 
oa er Center, N.Y. ..316 
a ice OS 663-569 
Tallest structures ........ 
Washington, D.C. ... “5432380 
See Construction, , Housing 
Buka Island ......... .334 
Bulgaria— 
Area, population, capital . 
Cities (population) ....... 397 
Descriptive ......:.... , 115 
Merchant fleet ............ 665 
Melephones <i." 6 «1. «aes once 680 
Bunyan, John (1660), ....... 196 
Bureau of the Mint ........ fe) 


Area, population, capital ..342 

Chinen hey err ve sale athe aide 5 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive .......... 
Merchant fleet 
Nu, Premier 
Petroleum production 


Burma Road ............... 
Burr, Aaron (1804, 1807) ....198 
Buses, motor— 
Lines, mileage, N.Y.C. ....308 
Operations .......550..+0 674 
Passengers, revenue ...... hs 


Terminal, largest (N.Y.) . 


Business— 


Failures, U.S. .... 
Finance 
Financiers, noted .... 
Income, by industry 
Index numbers 
Industry statistics .... 
Retail sales (value) 
See also Corporations, Banks 


Butter— ' 
Consumption, per capita ..653 
Nutritive value ..2...05... 657 
Prices (oe Be esate at 651 

Byelorussian SB ei. yea. 389 

Byrd, Sen. Hay F. . 40 

Byrd, Richard E. .......... 548 


Se Gas 


C.L0O. see American Federation 


of Labor & Congress of 
Industrial id ieseentge 


Cabinet members, 


1789-1959 
Address, form 0: 


Kennedy appointments rei 
Salute (artillery) ..>...... 126 
able— 

Atlantic (1858) ........... 201 
- -Telephone (1956) ........ 213 
Measurement, unit of ..... 517 


Cabot, John (1497) 194, Bet 579 


Caesar, Julius ..... 193, 572. a Bis 
Caicos Islands .......... 
Cairo, ypt 


Eg. 
Calamianes, Philippines 
Calcium (foods) 656 
Calculators, math (Harvard) 473 


Calendars— 
Ash Wednesday ...... 709, ee 
Christian era begins ...... 193 
Church memoranda ....... 10 
Dates, day of week ........ 423 


Days between two dates ... 
Easter Sunday 7 


PETAR ACV CIES ot estore sey 405 
Greek Church ............ 711 
Gregorian ia ie ates 422, 423 
Islamic (Mohammedan) 711 
Jewish holidays ........... 710 
Jullagi 2 nk! aint 422, 423 
Mayan (300 B.C.) ....... 
Monthly (1961. -1962) 

406, 419, 425 


Moon (1961-1962) .406- 419, 425 
—Pascal (dates) 7 

Perpetual : 
Protestant Episcopal 7 

Standard Time 420, 421, 422 
Sun, daily (1961-1962) .406-419 
Twilight (1961-1962) ..406-419 
Year (1960, 1961, 1962) ...405 


Calendars (cont’d.) 


Year ide down ........ 
California si 

Academy of Sciences ...... 468 

Admitted to Union ....253, 278 


tear ede - 648-654 


Counties (seats, areas) 105 
Dams, reservoirs. .283, 285-289 
Descriptive ........... 253-254 
Election, 1960 
Forest. fires 
Governor, officials, pay 
Gold found (1848) 
Lake, largest .... 
Legislature 132 
Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 


Museums, galleries ...467-468 
Name, orig Nong nhs PEE 279 
Palace, Legion of Honor ..468 


Population (1960, 1790-1950) 
81, 462-463 
Cities and towns ...82, oe 
-Counties, county seats ...105 
—Metropolitan areas ...... 
-Miscellaneous data . 
—Voting Age 


Presidential vote ....... 44, 48 

See Missions ......... 46: 
aan -640, 679 

Vital statistics |...... 450-: 


See also States, 


Calif. Commonwealth Club ee 
California, ant of ae 


Calories (foods) "85 
Calvin, John (1534) .-195 
Cambodia ......... 42-343 
Cambridgeshire Hdc -828 
Cameroons, British ......... 333 


Cameroun 
Cameroun, Rep. of 
Camp Fire Girls 


527 
Campbell Fdn., John Bulow 52 


Campbell Isl and, N.=Zs “aaa 
Campsites, New York ...294-295 
Canada— 

Aree |... bees ee 327 


6, 
Armed forces, defense 328, 329 
Assets, debt .328 
Atomic power station 
Aviation statistics .......326 
. 326-327 


Banking statistics . 
death statistics aurea 


Birth 
Cabinet 
Capital: =. pene 26 
Casualties, World War II 732 


Cities (population) .- -326, 397 
De Gaulle visit=.<:2-\ie 165 
Education’) ie 2-2 eee 
Electric power ....... 326, 


Fish, game commissioners B34 


French and Indian war ...197 
Gold production ..... 326, 693 
Gold: reserve J a..ceses TAT 
Government® |. fa 327-328 
Gov. Gen. Vanier ....327, 775 
Holidays - ... isi sees ~ aan 1 


4 
Hospitalization plans 453, 454 
Immigration 326 
Industries 
Insurance in force 
Islands (areas) .. 
Marriage statistics 


Metals, minerals 
Mountain peaks 


Personalities, noted 
Petroleum production rook 691 
Population ...... 326, 397 


Premier see Diejenbaker, I 


Provinces tin. + sas 326, 327 
Railroads i5 tia see oriets 326 
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Trade, foreign ....... 328, 662 
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-Arlington 246, 282 
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Census, U.S.— 

Bureau of the Census .... 80 


Clock, Washington, D.C. ..139 
Decennial 1960 ......... '80-120- 
Housing units ............ 460 
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Census, USSR (1959) ...... 9 
Centennial State (Colo.) ...254 
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354, 355, 356 


Central Intelligence 121, 168, 460 
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Descriptive ....... 9-330, es 

Election (1960) ..2......... 
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Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 662 

United Nations ..........- 152 

World Bank loan ......... 162 
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Chalmette Historical Park ..281 
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New York 
United States ............. 
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Merchant fleet ....... 665 
Petroleum Sues 691 
Telephones ..... 680 
Tierra del Fuego 343 
Trade, foreign . 662 
Volcanoes ...... . 546 
Weights, Measures ........ 520 
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Ellice Islands .2....0..0:0:-56++ 335 


paecctpstion Proclamation .217 
Ember: Daye os \tns > tei was 9 9 
Emerald Isle (ireland) ...... 66 
ete! herp Court of Appeals 124 
Emigration see Immigration 
Emmet, Robert (1803) ....... 
Empire State (New ea 


6, 293 
Empire State Building . 5, 563 
Empire State of the South "256 
Employment— 
CONSUA TEPOlb i cies acct os 461 
SATIN Rie. pel spree lors ote 648 
Government ...... 684, 755, 756 
Hosiery industry .......... 688 
Index numbers ........ 681, 754 
eee @ ta) Bis Weer va! 684 
NMSUTANCE® Cots. cteremcte ss 6, 647 
Labor cevinw anebe Pant 78-79 
Manufacturing . 1, 682, 684 
Moonlighting ............. 


New York State . 
Occupation groups 
Railroads 
Security 
Services (government) 
Summary .... 
Women 
See also Unemployment 
Enderbury Island ...251, 276-277 
Endowments— 
Colleges, universities ...... 
Foundations 
Engineering— 
Associations 
Awards 
Fraternities 


Englan 


Capital io: es sors 
Charles I (1642, 49 
Charles IL (1660, 


Church of (1558), 

Cities (population) 
Cromwell (1642, ’49) 195 
Edward VIII (1836) 206, 322, 571 


646 
-297, 300, ant 1 


Elizabeth I (1558) ....195, 571 
Elizabeth IZ 160, 214, 322, 571 
WEplOLers ys see 547-551, 576 
George V_ (1936) 206, ey 571 
George V .206, 322, 571 
Henry VIII (1509) .194, 571 
Holidays, old English ..... 712 
Magna Garta (1215) ......194 
Margaret, Princess ...169, 322 


Noted eee 
547-551, 571, oS pa 
Poets Laureate 
Rulers 
Slavery outlawed (1833) ..199 
Trade Unions (1825) 199 
Victoria, Queen (1837) 200, ST 
See also Great Britain 
English Channel— 
Bleriot’s fight (1909) 
Swimmers 
Engravers, noted emcee .587 
Ephesus, Temple at ........5 
Epiphany 
Episcopal Church see Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church 


. -203 
888 


Equality State, (Wyo.) ..... 274 
Equatorial Africa .......... 356 
Equinoxes ........:00:00-05- 404 
Eras— 
Christian, beginning of ...193 
Chronological (1961) ...... 405 
Ceologicnue: ac cctetrcune - 542 
Ericsson, Leif (1000) . 194, 551 
Erie Canal (1825) ...... 199, 297 
plea ake: % aires ts 0is,ctie oc 555 
STAGE OD Osc tes aytie 2 9 2eobin) fara e*) =i2)= 352 
Espionage— 
Coplon, uae (1950) 210 
East Germany ............ 180 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus (1950) ..210 
May, ‘Alan Nunn (1952) ..212 


Rosenbergs executed (1951) 211 


Boviet Union sss onise sy <s 172 

Ui See Alrests tsk os ee 190 
Essex Institute, Mass. ...... 473 
Esso Educ. Foundation ...... 515 
Estate taxes— 

GUCOLON: lass nc esis pet ey 634 

[10 Pe RO DIATE 639-640 
BEOGRAD) bes. bids Se ae 51 

Soviet Socialist Republic . .390 
Etchers, noted American ... .587 


Ethi tina 
Ares, Population, capital 8b 351 
a, * 
Pa ae ptive 98, 35 1, 775 
Italy, wars (1094) 206, 351, 369 
Trade, U.S. (value) 662 
Waterfalls 
World Bank Loan ........ 
pees, atomic pees (1957) qa 


‘ope— 

Area, dimensions ......... 
Coal and Steel Community 
-Single market (1953) ....212 
~Treaty (1950)".-252. ee 211 
Common market (1957) ...214 
Defense Wii. 
—Founded Annas vba 
Economic marigaied (iam) 


Euratom (1957), 
Free Trade ge 
Lakes, notable 
Mountain peaks .._....... 
OEEC see Org. for European 
Economic Cooperation 

Petroleum production ..... 
Population 321-398, ase 
—Religious— ./.i0./as1: 2 eae eee 
Barie Free Europe . 13 é 
Ruler: 571-575, 775- ae 


Becurity: pact (1948) ...... 210 

Sugar production ......... 685 
Telephone statistics ...... 680 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 662 
UN economic survey ...... 166 
U.S., ‘aid to) <7. canton eee 163 
Waterfalls’ =... .cnccamaree 43 


Western, Union of (1954). .213 
European Common Market .214 
European Free Trade Assn. 


Evangelical Churches— 
Headquarters! <: . eee 
History, organization 
Membership ioign as cane 695 

Evening stars 06-419, 426 

Everest, Mt. ..212, 6. 558, 559 

Everglades Nat’l Park ..256, 281 

Evergreen State (Wash.) -273 

Evolution trial ( aes (1925) 205 


Excelsior Handicap ......... 22 
Exchange Rates (currency) 747 
Excise taxes «0.55 .ca0: Jinaeen 634 
Executive Agencies, U.S. ....121 
Explorations, expeditions— 
American (1492-1842) ..... 551 
Antarctic......ci¢ ena 549 
Arctic: 2.0.0 eee See 547-548 
Byrd, Richard E. .....548, 587 
Mountain climbing |. . .549-550 
National Geographic Soc. .249 
Norse Sagas... =... 2s 51 
Northwest Passage ... .547, 548 
Oceanographic, 1960 ...... 518 
Polat sas eee -549 


547, 
Explorers, noted 547-549, 576-581 
Explosions 225 
See also Disasters 
Export-Import Bank— 


Employees (number) ..... 755 

Expenditures® ..<,..0 yan 137 
Exports, imports— 

Coal, Coke--: 25 aes 7, 692 


687, 
Coffee (U.S. imports) ....658 


Commodities .......... 686, 687 
Corn, wheat. 7.:: 5.40 eee 655, 
Duty-free (travelers) ...... 627 
Economic classes .......... 664 
Financing: 77 une eee 667 
Hosiery uses oceeeen eee 688 
Lum ber.c ise eh eee 684 
Manufactures ......... 686-687 
Sugares Sia ee eee 686 
Textiles 2.422 .cu ata ee 683 
Tonnage at U.S. ports ... .664 
Tonnage carried, U.S. ....668 
U.S., first half 1960 .. 661 
UsS:-USSRa fete ee eee 168 
Value «2222 een oe 1 


6 
—By continent, country 661, 662 
See also Tariff Acts, U.S. 
and trade 
Expositions ....202, 225, 273, 302 
Express service (rail, air) ...675 


ee ee 
F.B.I. see Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 
Fabric production 
Factors (numbers) 
Fahrenheit scale < 
Fair, largest state (Tex.) .... 
See also World’s Fairs 
Faisal II (Iraq) 
Falk Foundation ...... 512 
Falkland Islands (British) 
37, 544 


Fall, Albert B. (1929) ....... 206 
BOASON Poke cok oes poh 

Fallen Timbers monument . 

tomic ........ 155, ier 


Farmers’ Museum, N. Y. . 
Farms, U.S. see Agriculture 
Faroe Islands (Denmark) 


350, 544 

Farouk I of Egypt ...... 211, 392 
Fascism see Italy, Spain 
Fashion Stakes ............-- 820 
Fast Days (church) ..... 709-710 
Fastest trips— 

UY) C0 8 Se Ie 185-786 

Around the world ......... = 

RAEIB GON ety ie Saige Tigels a's es 670 

See also Racing 
Father of the Year .......... pa 
Father’s Day ............--. 


714 
Fathom Saccenrenient) .421, 517 
Fats and oils— 
Consumption, per captia . 653 
Nutritive values .......... 657 
Fayal Island, Atlantic ...... 544 
Federal Aviation Agency ....161 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation— 
Descriptive summary ...... 460 
Hoover, Director see 
Hoover, J. Edgar 
mIDY PATTOSUS az Vue sige «= 5 190 
Uniform crime reports ....458 
Federal Civil Defense Adm. . .736 
Federal Communications 


Commission— 
Controls, radio-TV ....149, 175 
Doerfer; John'C. ....2...% - 161 
Employees (number) ...... 755 
Legislation proposed ...... 157 
Radio authorizations ...... 694 
Federal courts .......... 4-126 
Federal Credit Unions ....... 645 
Federal Government see U.S. 
Federal Hall, N.Y.C. : 31 
Federal Power Comm. |. 283-285 
Federal Reserve .......... Bat 
Building, Washington ..... 247 
Created: (1913) 3.0.5. ine 204 
UCI g SOG nee ean oe SoS 745 
SUOGK MANEINS (2... ee ys 178 


Federal taxes see Tazes, Federcl 
Federal Trade Commission . .157 
Fellowships see Scholarships 
Rela and) ow. a 512, 513 
Fels Planetarium, Phila. ...478 
Fencing champions 850 
Fenimore House, N.Y. ...... 476 
Ferguson, ‘‘Ma’’ (1924) ..... 205 
Fermi, Dr, Enrico .......... 562 
Fernando Po peeektash) 
Fezzan (Liby: = 
Field Poundation’ 2 
Fields, Cyrus W. (185: 201 
Fifty-four, 40 or fight CES) 200 
Figure skating champions .. .849 
See also Olympic Games 
Fiji Islands (British) ...335, 544 
Fillmore, Millard (biog.) ....230 
Films see Motion Pictures 


MOU CC 5 nev cote.» Said 737-753 
Banking statistics . 145-747 
—New York State ........ 2! 
Budget) SU -Be a. 737-739 


Business leaders, noted ...587 
Consumer credit statistics 749 


Corporation earnings .750-751 
Depression (1929) ........206 
Gold régerves! 3.50... 05.65 
Income, national ....740, 741 
Panics (1873, ’84, Aavhe 
201, 202, 203 

See also Corporations 

Finger Lakes, New York ... .296 


Fingerprints (F.B,I, fil nae, 
Finland— : “aes ay 


Cities (population) 
Descriptive .... 
Electric power 
Merchant fleet 
Outer Seven 
Soviet War, 
Telephones ....... 
Trade, foreign .. i 
U.S. population bor sy 
World Bank loans ........ hs 
Finns, mated: 


Area, population, coal 52 
mf : Sire 


ar .183 
relations 207, 32 
680 


Fires, leading: causes ........ 654 
Fires, U.S. 
Atlantic City (1952) ...... 211 
Baltimore (1904), ......... 218 


Fires, U.S. 
eee TH Cam) 


Glosue t, Minn. (1918) ....218 
Cocoanut Grove (1942) 207, 218 
Worest fires, pice) saves 
Hartford circus (1944) 207, 218 
Hoboken docks (1900) 218 
New York City sae Le 


Triangle, N.¥.C. (1911) 
Hospi’ 

-Effingham, Ill. (1949) 
—Cleveland (1929) 


Hotels 

-Gulf, Houston (1943) ....218 
-LaSalle, Chicago bey . .218 
-Windsor, N.Y.C. 218 
-Winecoff, Atlante vtt946) 38 
Schools 

—Camden, S. C. (1923), ....218 


-Chicago (1958) .......... 18 

—Collinwood, O. (1908) 203, 218 

—Little Rock (1959) ....... 218 
‘heaters 


—Boyertown, Pa. (1908) ...218 
—Brooklyn (1876) ......... 218 
—-Iroquois, Chicago (1903) 218 

First State (Delaware). 25 

Fish and Fishing— 
Angling & casting champs 853 
Consumption, per cae . .653 
Game fish records .. 852-083 
Nutritive value ......:.... 
Trout, largest (Idaho) 70 -$89 
See also Aquariums 

Fish & Game commissioners 854 

Fisk, Jr., Col. James (1872) 201 


Etten aan (TUBS Ki. ee ee 197 
Plag. Day. 4 f<si2" 2 scee es one 714 
Flags— 
Confederate States .......215 
Foreign see specific countries 
Iwo Jima Monument ...... 246 
Pledge: tO... sane. ees 448 
President, -U.Sie ita. ae 448 
Puerto) (Ruled! > o.6 sci ece 275 
United States ........ 447-448 
Flaming Gorge Dam ....... 283 
Flamingo Stakes ........... 822 
Plamingoa 0 sicc.oucek oe con 320 


Flat racing see horse racing 
Flaxseed— 


Prices) AAW... \-.., Give wean 651 
PYOGUUILON ae eon come 650 
Fleischmann Foundation 512, 513 
Flemish painters ........... 580 
Flickertail State (N.D.) ..... 267 


Flights, air see Aviation 


Flood control projects . ..283-289 

Floods see Disasters 

Florida— 
Accession ..:..... 256, 278, 279 
Admitted to Union ... 256, 27 
Agriculture statistics ..648-658 
Area, capital, rank 256, 278 


Birth, death ‘statistics 450; 452 


Cape ‘Canaveral ........... 256 
Counties (seats, areas) ....105 
Weseriptlve csc ccceiuoun aoe 2 
Election, 1960 . : 
Everglades 


Governor, officials, pay 
Lake, largest . 
Legislature .... 
Marine Studios 
Marriage, divorce laws 435-456 
MUsSUMBO Ns ow ge toe nian 469 
Name, origin of)..........,. 
Population 71960, ‘1790- 

1950) 1 


Bs isaac aeons , 462-463 
-Cities and towns ...... 82, 85 
—Counties, county seats ....105 
-Metropolitan areas ...... 10 
—Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Presidential vote ........44, 50 
Ringling museums ......... 469 
TAXOS. san waetdnies 635-640, 679 
Vital statistics ........ 450-457 
See also States, U.S. 
Florida Is., Solomons ,.. .335 
Florida Territory ....... 8, 280 
Flour (consumption) ........ 653 
Flowers— 
Dutch tulip bulbs ......... 376 
sont ef thew saessrcm 457 
Btate th 2 350d 252-277 
Fluid iieaauren Teoyur OR 516-520 


Folger Shakespeare cela .247 


Folsom, Frances ........ 226, 233 
Foods— 
Consumption osc 658 
Exports ...... 64, 687 
Fall-owbietfect! yoko. wen 
Imports (0.)..fisieen 658, 664, 686 


Football, prof 


Ghampions +... s-h>sueeee 12 
Conference standings ..... 194 
Football, soccer .......00.%-s 890 
Footwear oe aise pee 688 


Ford nea 

Ford, ae 
Death (4947) ee a 209 
Motor Co. (1903, 1914) 203, aa 
Museum. .. 2.'5..30 Js eee 


apc 512, 513 


Ford’s Theater, Washington 
202, 217, 248 
Forefathers’ Day ............ 714 
Foreign aid, U.S.— 
By country. 2)... <-seeee 163 
Eisenhower message -158 
Latin America ........ 75, 184 
Truman Doctrine (1947) . .209 
Foreign-born in U.S. ........ 461 
Foreign countries ....... 321-398 


See also subject index 
Foreign Exchange Rates ....T47 
Foreign relations, U.S. .. 133 
See also State Dept., U.S. 
Forest fires ~ ....00.:0— 52.0000 660 
Forests, National (U.S.) ....660 
Formosa see Taiwan 


Forms of address ........... 540 
Formulas, mathematical _...524 
Forrestal, James (1947) .....210 
Fort Peck Dam ..... 284, 285, 286 


Fort Randall Dam . .284, 285, 286 
Fort Worth, Tex— 


Buildings, tall ...s.c2veeee 564 
Population «<3: Witenosees 82, 100 
Forts, historic— 

Castle Clinton, N. ¥. ..... 315 
Castle Williams, N. Y¥. ....315 
Harrod, (Ky. 2.2 ewieieeee 260 
Knox, Ky. Ree: 

Lincoln, NN. Dake. .. 267 
Matanzas, Fla. ...... .» 206 
McHenry, Md. .....-. 261, 640 
Raleigh; N. Go io. stoma 267 
Recovery, Ohio ...... . 478 


San Marcos, Fla. .256, 469 

Sumter, S. C. ... 215, a 282 

Ticonderoga, N. ¥ . 476 

Wayne, Detroit .......... 
Foundations, trusts 
Four Freedoms 
Four-H Clubs ............<5 30 
Fox Stakes (harness racing) 832 
Fractions to decimals 523 
France— 


158, 162 

172, 183, rye 354-355 
Area, population, capital - -352 
Atomic bomb tests 159, 163, 165 
Auriol, Vincent ........:.5. 175 
Bank nationalized (1945) .207 
eeneet ; 354 


Cities, parkintion nas 
Community ... 
Constitution . a 
Currency .... . 164 
De Gaulle, President. see 

De Gaulle, Charies 
De Gaulle wins control .. .353 
Descriptive ...... 52-357, 775 


Disarmament Committee -, .162 


Electric power ........0... 687 
Empires... 2.4 . cane 572 
Gavarnie waterfall ....... 543 
German occupation ....... 353 
Gold .reserve' i... soe TAT 
Guinea) .....% ..ot. ane 162 
Indo-China war ..........395 
Khrushchev visit ......... 162 
NATO Ccration waa 180, 183 


uae occupation ee) "205 
353, 572. 775 


France (cont'd. 
-New eo liners ...170, 668 
Aad ble ee Oa Tignay har 
iteel-coal emen: 
Sugar prodtction ........ 685 


Tele 


Weights, measures 
West German pact . 
World War I 204-20 
World War I debt 
- World War II 208-209, fee 733 

Franco, Francisco ..385, 7716 
Franco-Prussian War (isto) 201 
Franconia, House ne = 573 
Franklin, Benjam' 
Declaration of Maen 


. 613 
a Gt of een 447 
Kite experiment ce eay, .196 
orcs General: (5.052 241 
RUSS TUNA ods cul Cans 156 


Franklin iarutate: Phila. ..478 
Franz Josef Land Is., Arctic 544 
Fraternal gdm ions 
eevee) 525-540 

Fraternities (Coliese) .503-506 

Interfraternity orgs. ...... 503 

OSs le ae 503 
Frederik IX (Denmark) .... 
Freedom House 3 
Freedom of the pi 


Constitution, ts edema 21 
Zenger victory (1735). .196, 315 
liom of speech (law i O21 
Freedom Statue (Capitol) . 243 
Freedoms Found. awards ...609 
Freedoms, Four ............. 319 
Freer Gallery of Art 250 
Freezing points ............ 434 
Freight : statistics 
ERENOB dogs nia 2% » Sa .-x 783-784 
LoTR CGR ae i ae 674 
RIPON se asian ts or 663-668 
French Antarctica .......... 35 


French Cameroons (former) 354 
French Congo (former). 354, 356 


French Equatorial Africa ...356 
French Guiana ............. 356 
French Guinea oe a tee 


French India (former) ...... 

French and Indian V War (1754) is? 

French Indo-China see 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam 


French Morocco (former) ....375 
French, noted ........... 2, 578 
French Oceania ......... 356-357 
French Somaliland .......... 356 
French Sudan (former) .354, 356 
French West Africa ..... 355-356 

World Bank loan .......... 762 
Frick Collection, N.Y.C. ....311 
Frick, Ford C. .............. “et 


Friendly Islands, (Tonga) 
Friends (Quakers) ee 696, “bar 
Frondizi, Arturo .. -188, 338, 1715 
Fruits— 


Apple prices (farm) ...... 56 
Consumption, per capita ..653 
Exports, imports ..... 680, 687 
Nuiritive values .......... 656 


Price indexes : 

PENOCMCTION § 8555.0 ee ecsse in 650 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus (1950, ’59) 210 
Fujiyama (Japan) 369 
Fulton, Robt. (1803, 
Funafuti Atoll (area) 
Fundamental Orders cook ) 358 


Funds, public trusts ....512-515 
Furniture (retail sales) ...... 658 
Furs, excise, imports ... .634, one 


Futuna-Alofi Is. (Fr. ) 2 
Futuna Is. (cade aes 


a 

G.I. Bill (veterans) ......... 35 
Gabon Republic ... .354, 355, 356 
Gadsden Purchase (1853) 

200, 277, 280 
Galapagos Is. (Ecuador) 351, 544 
Gambia, Br. W. Africa ..... 333 
Gambier Islands (Fr.) .. .356 
Game & fish commissioners 854 
Gandhi (1948) 0, 363 


Ganongga Is., Solomons 335 
Garden State (N. J.) .......- 266 
Garden State racing ... 820, 827 


Garden State Parkway (N.J.) 266 
Gardens— 


Azalea Trail, fut dee hhpess 252 
Botanical; Nive ae 311 
Brooklyn botanic ......... 313 
Charleston, S.C. .......... 270 
Hanging, Babylon ......... 542 
Longwood, Pa. ........-+-- 479 
Peace, Ni Dak. ...:.....-. 267 


Gardiner, Julia ot aia tee -226, 230 
Garfield, James 
301, 218, 232-233 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe (1860 
1, 574 
Gas— 
PVCS i gon Ma wiets ae ee ee ore 684 
Natural (production) . 691 


Used producing soatsinity’ 686 
Gases (densities) 562 
Gasoline— 
Consumption, by state ....679 
Exolge 2 tax rate 634 


Mobilgas economy run 
Production ..... 
Taxes by state . 
Gates, Thomas S., Jr. 38, 153, 161 
Gatun Lake (Canal Zone) . 
taza Strip sy 6 eae) ee Ber 
Gdansk (Danzig) 


Gem State (Idaho) ......... 257 
MQERIR aod a MON «Heavies acral coat 693 
excise PAX TA sy c ronan s 634 
PIOCUCHON Bae eeae gee 693 - 
General Motors Corp. ....... 750 
Geueraisy U:i82- canoer este T21 
Address, form of .......... 540 
Salute to (artillery) ....... 726 


Geneva conferences— 
Far Eastern affairs (1954) .212 
Nuclear test ban ..149, 154, 158 
166, 160 177, 180 
Genghis Khan (1215 194 


Geographic centers, b. Ss. 530 
Geographic mile ........ 421 
Geographic Soc., National | .249 
Geographic Statistics, U.S...285 


Geographical Soc., American 317 
Geology— 


Eras, periods, epochs ..... 542 
Rock classifications ....... 42 
Society, awards ..........- 609 
George, Henry (1879) ...... 201 
George V, Eng. (1936) ...... 206 
George VI of England ..206, 322 
George Washington Bridge . .309 
Georgia— 
Admitted to Union .. .256, 278 
Agriculture’: soc: . 0 a= 648-654 
Andersonville Prison ...... 469 
Area, capital, rank ...256, 278 


Birth, death statistics 400-452 
Counties (seats, areas) ..106 
Descriptive 2 
Governor, Officials, pay ... 
Election, 1960 44 
Kennesaw Mtn. park 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 13 
Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 
Name, orig AT 05) ss prepceantoneys 279 
Pomulation: (1960, a pie -1950) 


462-463 
-Cities and towns ...... 
—Counties, county seats 
—Metropolitan areas . 
—Miscellaneous data 
Presidential vote .. 
Taxes 
Vital statistics ........ 450-454 
See also States, U.S. 

Georgia Warm Spr. Found. 


256, 513 
Georgian S.S.R. ............. 389 
Germans, noted . .577, 582, 583 
Germany: 9 A.D. to 1933— 
Area, population .......... 357 
Berlin see Berlin 
Charlemagne 62. ..)sieik. 62% 2 573 
DESCTIPU YC) ieee tt east 357 
Diet of Worms (1517) ..... 194 


Franco-Prussian war (1870) 201 
Gutenberg, Johann (1456) .194 


Hohenstaufen dynasty ....573 
Hohenzollern dynasty ..... 573 
Luther, Martin (1517) ..194 
Noted Germans ..577, 582-583 
PRUSSIA wie eres scl Goines 357 
Romans defeated, 9 A.D. 303 
Rulers. 25 eae Se 573 


Weights and measures ... .52 
Weimar republic 
Wilhelm I (1871) 
Wilhelm II 
World War I 
Germany: Federal Republic ‘of 
(West Germany)— 
Adenauer, Chancellor see 
Adenauer, Konrad 


Allied zones, postwar ..... 357 
Anti-Semitism ............ 156 
Area, population, capital ..357 
Armed forces . 358 
Atomic bomb process ..... 190 
Berlin, West ........ 161, 164 


(cont’d.) 

Cities, ulation ......... 
Descriptive ....... 357-358, 775 
BlSCHLONE, 5, « eases an 358 
Electric power ..... Shes uae 687 
Exports); . ods stinaG eRe 358 
French pact... oc. «10s some 189 
Gold reserve °F ..s:<.0eoee T47 
Helgoland....,.... .. 7-50 358 
Merchant fleet ............ res 
Oder-Neisse line .......... 357 
Petroleum production ..... 691 
Baar oi. . sis < inal an 358 
Sovereignty (1955) ....... 213 
Sugar production 685 
Telephones ...... 68 


Trade, foreign 
U.S. relations . 175 
USSR relations .. . 1166, 183 
Germany: German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany)— 


Area, population, capital ..358 
Armed: forces) 3... 2.5 eae 359 
Cities, population ......... 397 
Descriptive ....... 358-359, 775 
Guinea. . ......- sas ee 162 
Khrushchev .7 >>... sees 169 
Riots (1953) Sos. Sava 212 
Soviet ge 3-0» ola 162 


Spy Ting: . 2. ciaGs.ce ee 180 
Ulbricht, Walter 183 
Germany: Third Reich (Nazi) 357 
Austria taken (1938) ..207, 357 
Belgium invaded .....208, 340 
Czechoslovakia (1939) -207, 349 
France, conquest of ....... 208 
Hitler, see Hitler, Adolf 
Italy, alliance (1939) 207, 369 
Munich agreement (1938) 


207 
Poland invaded ie 


357, le 
Reichstag fire ( 1933 a oeare 206 
Rhine, occupied (1936) . 
U.S.S.R. pact (1939) . 
World War a BAS 208-209, 132 
—Crimes (1946) 
-State of war ends (1951) 211 


Geronimo’ (surrender, 1886} .202 
Gettysburg Address 

Latin version 
Ghana ..2.......... 214, 359, 775 


Giant’s Causeway (N. Ire. ) .325 
Gibraltar (1704) ........ 96, 329 
Gift taxes, Federal _.... .. -633 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands . .335. 
Gillars, Mildred (1949) ...... 210 
Gilpin Reference Library, 
Chicagoan... scons see cee ele 470 
Girl Scouts of America ....530 
Gizo Is., Solomons ........ 335 
Glacier National Park ..... ce 


Glen Canyon Dam 

Glider records (aviation) 787- ii 

GNP, U.S. > eee 741 

Goa, Port, India 382 

Goering, Hermann (1946) ..207 

Gorshals Bridge (N.Y.-N.J. ) 309 
old— 


Black Friday (1869) ...... 201 
Carats. in’ pure: ssc 520 
Coin, bullion (in stock) 745 


Density, melting point ...5 
Discovered U.S. (1848) 
Exports banned (1933) 06 
Mine, largest (S. Dakota) 270 
Price 693 
Production, by country ...693 
Reserves, 191 


Gold Clause case (1933) ....206 
Gold Coast see Ghana 

Gold Cup power boat races ..890 
Golden Gate Bridge ........ 552 
Golden. Gate Fields racing ..827 
Golden Number ............ 710 


Golf House 


Golf Records ....... 794, 856-858 
Good Friday ...709, 710, 713, 714 
Goodhue, Grace y Gacher ee 26, 236 
Gopher State (Minn.) ..... 263 
Gordon, Gen. C, G. (1885) ..202 
Gorillas, Lincoln Park Zoo . .470 
Gotland Island, Baltic ...... 544 
Government, U,. 
See United States 
Governments, foreign ...321-396 


Governments, State 
132-136, 140, 7 
Governors Island 


Governors, State .......... 133 
Address, form of, (i ¢u.n0n 540 
Blections: 1960 +4.%.;..5 eecaten 45 
Now: YOrk "oin< atone 293 
Salaries, terms .......... 132 


Governors, bs te (cont'd. 


Women, fi ee Cogebe 205 
Gozo Island ...,....... 329, 544 
Graf pect #1030)" Faeret ale +221 
Grains— 

Chicago Board of Trade ..258 

Chicago spot prices ...... 652 


Gonsumptl on, ah Nees . 653 
Elevator capacities ....... 655 
Exports, fonorts “688, bide ae 
Production, U.S. total 
SAP SCBUO ci cee ee eae “God 
Reveints at grain centers .655 
Supply insU.S. .......... 6 
U.S. sale to India ........ 168 

Gran Canaria Island 
cS 20) 3 (lp 544 

Grand Canyon ........ , 281 

Grand feels State (ane: 3 253 

Grand Central Terminal .. .316 

Grand Coulee Dam 284, 285, 288 

Grand Natl. Steeplechase .. 830 
Belmont Park 20 

Grand Terre Is., Guadeloupe 356 

Grand Teton Natl. Park 274, 281 

Grand Union Hotel Stakes “821 


Granite State (N.H.) ...... 265 
Grant Foundation ..... 512, 513 
piant eee s.— 

BIOBTADNY! ori 5i. ee cae as 232 


Civil, ay (1862-65) . 

Memoirs, death (1884) ....202 
Tomb, New York City 282, 315 
Wife 226, 232 


Peewee ee nei eees ’ 


Gravity— 
Atmosphere, effect on ....404 
Planets (relative), ........ 430 
Great American Stakes ..... 822 
Great Britain (United Kingdom) 
Area, population ..... 321, 322 
HATTIE CT OLCOS ON Ge iii a vic a's 324 
Atomic energy ........... 323 


Atomic test ban see Geneva 


conferences 
Boer War (1899- ope e .. +203 
Budgets .. 159, 166, 324 
Cabinet .178, 323 
Capital 
China recognized (1950) ..210 
Church membership ...... 324 
Churchill, Winston see 

Churchill, Sir Winston 
Cities (populati OD) einer 398 
Defense... 6... 159, 166, 324 
Descriptive ........... 322-325 
Disarmament Committee ..162 
ATEPMOIA BO a sa tak sites op 0 tak 191 
See also Commonwealth 

of Nations 
Elections, 1959 ....214, 322-323 
Electric power ............ 687 
Exports, imports .......... 324 
MTOIGTESETVES i le ne 747 
Government: 72. 5.-...: 322-323 


Health insurance ........ 
Hydrogen bomb, first (1957) 


India mutiny (1857) ..... 201 
ESO GR NGS cmastulh vce ale neste 333 
Macmillan, Prime Minister 
See Macmillan, Harold 


MERAY AI ores Aiissgsieisie tisitas Ue. 330 
100 UES OS ar nn 329 
Mau Mau (Kenya) ........ 33 
Merchant fleet ..... 323, 665 
—Vessels, notable .......... 669 
Nationalization .....,..... 323 
NOVY cone ats 


Parliament 
Pistyll Waterfall (Wales) . 
Prime Minister .. 
Public debt ... 
Resources, industr ies 
Rulers 323 
Singapore ‘ 
Suez Canal ... nt ‘ 
BEEEROBE npayincuinicss we We 324 
Telephones 
Trade, froeign . 
Weights, measures 
World War I 
World WarIl........, 208-209 
Yalta Conference (1945) 38, 207 
See also England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland 


Great Lakes .....:.......... 555 
PONDS en eect ated ect 664 
St. Lawrence Seaway 

LODO) S88 es 2: 214, 666, oe 


Great Salt Lake, Utah 
Great Seal of U.S. 
Great Smoky Mountains ....281 
Great Stone Face (N.H.) ....266 
Greater New York defined | 303 
Greece— 

Area, capital, pop. 359-360, 397 


> 
Cities (population) 
Cyprus see Cyprus 
Descriptive ........... 
Merchant eet ties a DEA 665 
Premiers <<ecrmaeen oe 


Weights, measures ........ 
Greek authors (ancient) ....581 
Greek Orthodox Church see 
— Eastern Orthodov Church 
Green Mountain Boys ...... 272 
Green iste State (Vt.) 272 
Greenback 


Greenland eer 
Siecarae ae d ant 
r 
Gregorian calenda GE hoe, 423 
Grenada Island (W. Indies) 336 
Grenadine Islands (W. Ea 


Grey Cup (football) ........ 

Grey Lag Handicap . 822 
Griffith Observatory .. 
Gross National Product 
Groundhog Day 
Guadalcanal, Solomons .335, baa 
Guadelupe-Hidalgo Treaty . .280 


aa Is. (Fr.) ....356, 544 
Gua 
‘Altitudes (high, low) ...-. 557 
Area, capital ............. 276 
Citizenship law, U.S. .....628 
Descriptive ... ~-.-«..83-«~ 276 
Farms (statistics) ...-..-.. 648 
Governor, officials, pay ....136 
eg ropulation Ripareasyaas 103, 276 
uatemala— 
Area, capital, pop. ...360, 397 
Descriptive ........--- 360, 775 
Guatemala City (pop.) 397 
Revolts (1954-1960). 38, 191, 213 
MOICHHG: oe sic.s cece male siesta es 546 
Weights, measures ......- 520 
World Bank as wake Cas 762 
pemennines, 2 oe oe are 325 
e ounda’ 
ae a 
PRWEB oc ecenly ators aun te oie 
Guggenheim Museum, N.Y.C. 311 
Guiana, British ....~-........ 337 
Waterfalls... .st.asssee 543 
Guiana, French ............- 356 
Guinea, New (Br .. Ween pk tne 334 


Guinea, Portugues 
Guinea, Republic of ....162, 360 
Guinea, Spanish ............ 385 
Gulfstream Park racing ..... 827 


Gursel, Cemal ......170, 172,191 
Gustav VI (Sweden) ... 386, 575 
Gutenberg Bible (1456) ...... 194 
Gymnastic champions ...... 887 
See also Olympic Games 
—H— 
Hagerty, James C. ..... 121, 178 


Haile Paige a3 (Ethiopia a) 


(1935, ’36) ....... 206, 351, ac 
Hainan Island (China) ..”. 544 
Haiti— 

Area, population, capital ..360 

Cities (population) ....... 397 

Descriptive: ii. cs ..yes 360, 775 
Hale, Nathan (1776) ........ 196 


Halifax explosion (1917) 220, 225 
Hall of American Artists ....311 
Hall of Fame— 


Agriculture sak sour we Ne 659 

Baseball 2s. te cocwwoeae 476, 809 
Great Americans (N.Y.U.) 

38, 305 

Helnis” Hall eso ena 467 

Hallowe’en oo... . cece eee ee 714 

Hambletonian Stakes ....... 832 


Hamilton-Burr duel (1804) ..198 
Hammarskjold, Dag— 


Congo course backed ...... 185 
Duties; staff .......... =~T75. 
French bomb tests ........ 163 
Mideast warning .159 


South Africa ......... 
UN permanent force ...... 
UN Secy. Gen. ... 71-775 
Hammer tune records— 
American ..... 
Olympic games 
World: 50 Sty aes 
Hammurabi (2067 BC) ...... 895 
Handball champions ....794, 895 
Hanging Gardens, Babylon . .542 
Hannibal (218 BC) . im 
Hanover, House of . 
Hapsburg Dynasty 
Harbors see Ports 


Harpers Ferry (1809) 
rs 4 

reg RS. 

Harrison, on (biog). 


City manager ............; 
Poputation. + .~: saasccs ae 82, 85 
Wadsworth Atheneum .....469 
Harvard University ........- 487 
College. (1636)... +... 4. Sn 195 
Computation Lab .......... 473 
Peabody Museum ......... 473 
Rowing (Yale): . ...a. 222. 865 
Statistics << <<. sieneenn 487, 502 
are moet + 5.3. S.cpeaeee 444 
a 
A 2: a <2 279, 280 
Admitted to ae 
256-257 a 
Altitude (hi Lest) 2+. 25%, 55 
Area, capital, rank . Bee 
Citizenship law, U.S --. .628 


Descriptive .. 
Election, 1960 . 
Farms (statistics) : 
Governor, officials, pay. 


Legislature 
Motto. 233.35 
Mountain peaks .. 
Population, 1960 . 


Cities and towns 
Counties, county seats .... 
Presidential vote ....... 
Statehood (1959) 

214, 256-257,278 


ee production 


VWolesnoes —_\. ssc A 

Wettest spot ...........,.. 43 

See also States, U.S. 
Hawkeye State (Iowa) ....... 259 


Hawthorne Park, racing ....827 
Hay— 


Prices, £aTm- 925.50. eee 651 
Preduction «.... . 27: sian 650 
-By state ..... ise yee bene 654 
Hayden Foundation ......... 513 


Hayden Planetarium, N.Y.C. 311 
Hayes, Rutherford 7 ee 232 
Haymarket riot (1886) ..... 02 
Heads of states ........ 715-776 
Health, Education and 
Welfare Dept.— 
Administrative personnel .123 
Established 242 


Expenditures .............. 738 
Secretaries... 23. nee 242 
Social Security Adm. ..... 645 
Stilbestrol ban ............ Br 


Heart Diseases ......... =760 
American Heart Assn. ....760 
Awards |... assy.) eee 610 
Drugs, diet) i... nee 759 
Whitney Foundation ...... 515 

Heavyweight champions ..... 840 

Heavyweight history ....844-845 

Hebrides, New ......... 335, 357 

Heckscher Foundation . ee 


Heisman Trophy (football) . 

Hejaz, Saudi-Arabia ........ 383 
Helgoland (W. Germany) ....358 
Height, weight (human) ...454 


Helicopters ............. 309, 787 
Airlines ¥..5. 455...) 184 
Klemin. Trophy®:.;; .... (jeans 606 

Helium. gas = 2: O.n3css nh ee 684 

Hells Canyon projects ....... 283 

Helms Half. : 2.2... “sigue 467 

Helms World Trophy ...... 870 

Henderson Island ........... 336 

Henry Hudson Bridge ..310, 552 

Henry, Patrick (1765) ....... 196 

Henry VIM, Eng. (150 a -.. 194 

Herndon, Ellen (Arthur) 226, 233 

Herron Art Institute ....,.. 

Herron, Helen (Taft) ...226, 235 


Herter, Christian A. 

168, 171, 172, 179, 182 
Herzegovina, Yugoslavia ....396 
Hialeah Park racing .... 
Hickok, Wild Bill (1876) ....201 
Higgins Scientific Trust ....513 
High Mountain Sheep Dam . .283 
High schools— 

Enrollment! {2oto- a eee 509 


. 198, 229 


——— 


aaa 


schools Sere wap 


High 
—New York ae - 881-882 


wards 

Hiusiays Mts. . 
Hindenburg ane Deere iee "224 
von td a ne 


Hispaniola Siena ‘350, 60, 544 
Hiss, Alger (1948) . 
Historians, noted 
Historic dates . f 
Historic sites, U.S. ..277, 281-282 
Historical events of 1861 215-217 
Historical parks, eee 


Historical societies ......... 531 
Hitler, Adolf ......... ic 
Beer Putsch (1923) .» 205 
Chancellor (1933) ......... 206 
Death (1945) ......... i 
Reichsfuehrer (1934) . 
Versailles (1935, ’37) . 6, 207 
Hockey records Ren 
Olympic games .........+.. 
Hoes, Hannah ae, 
Hogs (on farms, prices) . pane 
Hohenstaufen, House of . 
Hokkaido Island, Japan 368, “Bad 
Hole-in-one odds (golf) ....858 


Holidays— 
panes SS Ratha: ALS 
mews PCA ia wed sess aa Reset asa g 710 
pceel. prune (U.S.) . ger ie 
NSDIA SL, dares . 448 
MP ACNE IST 5 shale. oo eee so 712 
Religious ............. 709-711 
Holland see Netherlands 
Holland Tunnel ............. ge 


Hollywood Park racing sai, 
Holmes, Sherlock (1886) . Bh 
Holy Alliance (1815) ....... aa 
Holy Days ores Church) . 
Holy Land (Palestine 
Holy Trinity (325 AD) ..... 
Homer’s Troy (1184 BC) ....193 
Honduras, British ...... 
Honduras, Republic of— 
Area, population, ot . 361 
Descriptive .... .361, ae 


Merchant fleet 65 
Tegucigalpa (pop.) tye 
Weights, measures ....... 520 
Hong Kong ............ 331, 544 
Telephones .........++++:- 680 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 662 
Honolulu, Hawaii ...... 256-257 
Honshu Island, Japan . .369, 54 
Hoosier State (Ind.) ....... 258 
Hoover Dam ........... 283-288 


Hoover, Herbert (biography) a 
Hopeful Stakes ............. 

Hopkinson, Francis ........ 4a7 
Hopwood Awards (writing). .607 
Horizontal bar champions ..887 


Horse racing ....... 794, 819- Be3 
Associations ......-.-..-.. 
Champions ~ «0.05.02... 338 
Citation’s record .......... 825 


Daily double, 3rd largest . .832 
Events, by years (winners, 
time, purse) ........ 819-832 
Harness stakes winners ...832 
Harness Triple Crown... .831 
Jockeys, leading . 830 
Kentucky Derby! 05%. 
Man o’ War’s record 
Money winners, leading 
Tax revenues to states 
—-New York State law ..... 
Triple Crown winners .... 
Trotting, pacing records oes 


World records .......--.-- 29 

See also specific racetrack 
Horse Show, National .:....832 
Horseman Stake races ...... 832 
Horsepower ........+-s+-+++ 520 
Horses— 

Breeders’ organizations ..659 

On Farms yb a eee 651 
Horseshoe pitching champ . .843 
Hosiery production ......... 688 
Hospital zation plams ...453, 454 
Hospitals— 

Capacities, by state ...... 452 


Patients, mental illness ..453 
Veterans’ benefits ........ te 
Hot Springs Natl. Pk. ..253, 281 

House of Burgesses (1619) ..195 

House of Commons ..... 322-323 

House of Lords ............. 322 

House of Representatives 

see Congress, U.S. 

Household furnishings— 

Price index. «2... seco 753 


old furnishings gery 
Hiretall sales (value) ...... 
Housing— 
Construction statistics ic 


New York City 2. cin... 06 
Permit valuation ........ 460 
Pricerindex esses sce oy cteigs 153 
See also Construction 
Houston, Tex.— 
Buildings, tall ........... 564 
resorintive: 26,00 0 ae 271 
Gulf Hotel fire (1943) ....218 
Mla yor tfictesiiaceWe, cs etc. s 137 
Population=.%. ...0.2%25 82, 100 
Houston Endowment ........ 


514 
Howard, Oatherine: * i808) . 194 
Howland Island 76 
Hudson Bay ........ 
Hudson, Renty ee 
Hudson River .. 
Sistas (15 60) eRe, 
Human rights, U.N. a? . 165 
Humphrey, Sen. H. 


168 167, 170 
Hundred Years’ War 
(1338-1453) . es 
Hungarians, noted 
Hungary— 
Area, populedion, capital . oe 


Cities @o ulation) ...... 

Communis Hae (1947) ...209 
Czech land to (1938) ..... 207 
Deseriptive- ....j.ta ax 61-362 
Electric power ........... 

Kadar, Janos ............ 362 
Khrushchev visit ......... 150 
Merchant fleet ........... 665 
nance (1948) ..,..... 210 
Nagy; Imre ‘6 652.0% 023 361-362 
Meee ted *(i9se) Me SA ic 214 
Petroleum production ....691 
Revolt (1956) 150, 213, 361-362 
Rikers ssa22 ys elem 362, 573, 775 
Telephones ...... - 680 


United Nations 
U.S. population born in .. 
Weights, measures ....... 
Hunter’s Moon .............. 444 
Huntington Library, Calif. ..467 
Huon Islands (Fr.) 357 


719 

Olympic games ....... 867, 868 
ayer eee fa Raveielatagstaretane eae 875 
Huron Lake ...........-. 553, 557 


Ships Eaoaiearedl (1913) ....220 

Hurricanes ........ 223, 434, 182 
See also Disasters 

Huss, John (1415) .......... 194 

Hyde Park Stakes .........- 823 

Hydroelectric projects 
Peles power . 


eS Rema, 

Hydrofoil craft 

Hydrogen bomb see Atomic, 
hydrogen bombs 


Se pS 
LC. 4-A track & field ....... 883 
Iberian peninsula ...... 382, 384 
ee as a Bridge, Miss. 264 
Ice hockey ......... 862, 863, 870 
Ice Skating ‘see Skating, ice 
Iceland— 
Area, population, capital . .362 
Descripthve i sis ose 362, 775 
Merchant fleet 6 
Reykjavik (population) .397 
Telephones .......... -680 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
U.S. occupied zy 


Volcano “ 5 
Waterfalls . 543 
World Bank Loan 162 
Idaho— 

‘Admitted to Union . aan 278 
AQTICUIIT Ce see ae «2 648-654 
Area, capital, rank ...257, 278 
Births, deaths ........ 50, 

Counties SCout areas) ...107 
DGRETIDUIVOseorcs cits oer sen us 7 
Election, 1960 ...... 44, 45, 52 
Governor, officials, pay ...133 
Hell’s Canyon)... 0.00.04. 283 
Lake, largest <....05 1.0 Ee 
Legislature i.e... -.5.. 


Marriage, divorce laws 455, 436 
Moon Craiee eel Mon. . .469 
Name, origin of .......... 279 
Population. 7.980, ce ere 


-Cities and towns ........ 86 
—Counties, county seats ...107 
~Miscellaneous data aeons 
Presidential i a eee at 44, 

Taxes 635-640, 619 


Idaho (cont'd. 
Vital statistics ....... 450-459 
See also States, U.S. 

daho Terri 


vat nathan 2/18 

Idlewild Airport, N.¥, 309, ee 
legitimate births 0.2. * 464 
wAdmitted to Union ... .257, 278 
Agriculture . .448, 44 2, 454 


Area, capital, rank 
patrols deaths ... 


257, 278 
450, 452 


Chicago ai58-noen : 

“Consolidated ATOR. aang 103 
Counties (seats, areas) -107 
Descriptive. ...ssbuinnn 257-258 
Election, 1960 ..... 44,45, 52 


Governor, officials, pay -..133 
Lake, largest ..a.-9o000n 554 
Legislature”. .01 ...ceeee 133 
pda divorce laws 455, a 
Museum: 469- 
Name, origin of ........... 
Populanen "t1860, Bh. 485-4 


~463 
-Cities and towns ..... ; 
-Counties, county seats ...107 
-Foreign 
Jewish"... . snc. s ae ceeree 
—Metropolitan areas ...... 103 
-Miscellaneous data ..46 
-Negro. ..iu.5 
“Non-white P 
Baa aa vote 


4, 52 
635-640, 679 


Vitor statistics | /.450, 452-454 

See also States, U.S. ' 
Illinois Territory ............ 278 
Illinois watergad aye eeiacaetnete a 
Hliteracy | .-(25.). 3 ae 


Illustrators, noted Amerie 587 

ret etpae emigration— 
Admissions 6 
Quotas by nations ........ 629 
Regulations, U.S. . 629 
ports—see exports, imports 

Income tax, Federal -631-634 
Collections by regions ....743 
Deductions 631 
Filing requirements ....... 631 


Rate schedules .........-.. 632 
Receipts 00 0 ce scare 742 
Returns, types of . . 631° 
Taxable returns . . T44 
Withholding .............. 631 
See also Taxes 
Income Tax, State ......298, 636 
New York State ........... 298 
Incomes 
Corporations ....., 741, 750- En 
Farms (by state)-“o.,tenc aes 
National .............; acta 


4 

Per capita, by state ..... T4L 

Production workers ... 

Railroads (total) ......... 674 

See also Salaries 
Independence Day-;......... 713 
Independence, Decl. of .612, 613 
Independence Hall .......... 615 
Index of American Design ..246 
Index Numbers— 


Business ........4, Beto, Fit) 154 
Consumers prices ......... 753 
Cost of living ............ 753 
Employment .......... 681, 754 
Factory earnings ...... 681, 754 
Farm. .7)) vv ive onsrhanteeee ee 649 
Farm produce prices ..649, 651 
Food prices ...... 649, 651, 753 
Freight-car loadings ....... 754 
Industrial production ...... 154 
Manufacturers ........ 681-682 
Production workers ....... 681 
Sales, dept. store ......... 154) 
Wholesale prices .......,.. 753 
India, former French ....... 363 
India, Portuguese .,... 363, 382 
India, Republic of— 
Amritsar riot (1919) ..... 204 


Area, population, capital ..362 
Chinese relations ...., 151, 166 
Cities (population) ...396, 397 


Descriptive.) mike se 362-364 | 
Electric power .....,......687 
Gandhi (1948) ....... 210, 363 
Gold production .......... 693 
Gold. TOS€IVE= 5. oa. hee 147 
Independence (1950) ...... 210 | 
Kashmir-Jammu ......... 363 
LNG uUages'2. 5 hisre e104 ee 364 
Mutiny:(1857)) cities, sameees 201 
Nagaland ioc oi. eee ees 363 


Nehru, Prime Minister 

see Nehru, Jawaharlal 
Pakistan otic%5 canted ets 154 
Petroleum production ..... 691 
States (area, ppulasiaey 362 
Sugar production ..........685 
P35 Ma TAL 5: saata a ornate "363 


India bali 
Telephi Teena 680 
ee torsion. . 363 
S. grain sale 168 
Waterfalls Rector 543 
Weights, measures ........ 520 
World Bank Loan ........ 162 
WOFIG COUrt ieee eee 166 
Indian Ocean— 
Area, depth .i.........06: ia 
Islands, areas ............. 


Indian Territory (Okla.) 268, a8 

Indiana— 
Admitted to Union ...258, 278 
Agriculture ..648, 649, 652, 654 
Area, capital, rank ...258, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 
Counties (seats, areas) 
Misscriptives | 22)... .. 2 


Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 53 
Governor, officials, pay ....133 
[ito lity Se aeee ene 52, 453 
Historic memorials ....... 470 
Make, largest) iy. .6...... 554 
Meepiniature: .......-...... 3 


13 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 


Museums ....5.......5 470-471 
Name, origin of .......... 279 
Population (1960, pies 1950) 
62-463 
-Cities and towns ...... 82, 88 
-Counties, county seats ...107 
aeepoutan NCAR aie ies 03 
—Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Presidential vote ........ 44, 53 


SPAMES foi si< = cece os 643-651, 689 
Unemployment insurance . .647 
Vital statistics ....450, 452-459 
See also States, U.S. 


Indiana Territory ........... 278 

Indianapolis, Indiana— 
HOPROMADULVC sisi sick sic els ours 259 
Moundation ..- cis sccweese 514 
Herron Institute .......... 470 
PRES MCOTNMET TPs Oi (o, cinain\e soto. 1shexe'« 137 
SET ULORN Oi eis ars ln, < = aunceres ai 259 


Indianapolis Speedway .259, 833 
Race winners 834 

Indians, American— 
Associations » 5 
Black Hawk War (gan .199 
Crazy Horse (1876) 
Custer Massacre (1876) ... 
French and Indian War ... 
Geronimo surrender (1886) .202 


ITNGARMEND ica ieth cre sce ele css 380 
Museum, New York City ..312 
Navajo art, Sante Fe ..... 475 
New England War (1676). .196 
Oklahoma Exhibits ....... 718 
Population, by state ...... 465 
Reservations menresee) 465 
Sequoyah statue .......... 244 
Tippecanoe battle (1811). .198 
Tribes, stock ........ 268, 465 
Indo-China see Cambodia, Laos, 
Vietnam 
Indonesia, Republic of— 
Area, population, capital . .364 
Cities (population) ....... 397 
Descriptive ........... 64-365 
TOIT TESCIVE® 2... ee ees TAT 
Merchant fleet ........... 665 
Netherlands union ends ..364 
Parliament suspended .162 
Petroleum production .691 
REVOM Ur Abele co aate to. .151 
Soviet credit . .158 
Sugar production .)....... 85 


Sukarno see Sukarno, Achmed 

PPOIEMHONES . 2s, sachets 

Trade with U.S. ..... 

Woleanoes oo... ei cee neds 
Industrial Government Party 569 
Industries, foreign— 

See individual countries 
Industries, Nationalization 

Bulgaria 


France (1945) ........ 207, 353 
earnest Britain’ jo... eck. 23 
CADW CLOD Yi ica Ki sicae vie: danse 65 
Mexico (i808) eens 1200, tS 
Poland (1946) ........ 207, 381 
LESTE CI a 383 
Turkey ends (oil) .,...... 388 
PUUIROSIAVIA ccc ewes ence es 396 
Industries, U.S.— 

Agriculture ........... 648-659 
PIP PITNCS esis cing se ns 183-784 
Automotive .......... 674, 688 
Business failures ......... 

WMPlOVECS ics cede 

Income (by type) . 740-741 
Lumber, paper ........... 684 
Manufacturing ....... 681-688 
Mineral production ..689-693 
Production index .......... 681 
Profits vs. taxes ....... 682 


Industries, U.S. (cont’d.) 


Textile 

See aiso Corporations 
Infantile ir us (polio) ..758 
Influenza (1918) ............ 204 
Inheritance taxes (state) 639, 640 
Injuries, compensation N.Y. 301 
Inland water area, U.S. 278 
Inland waterways, U.S. 666, 
Inner Mongolia ............. 345 
Insignia, Armed Forces 722, 724 


Insurance— 
Health ...... 306, 453, 454, 647 
Life see Life Insurance 
Savings .......-.+++++5.-5 144 
Social security ........ 642-647 
Unemployment 
OANA: <2: 2.<t. soba tea eee 328 
—-New aoe State. Saas 297 
-United States ...... 646, 647 
Veterans 0s .cis.- «kata sae 735 
Insured mail .............-- 716 


Integration see Desegregation 
Inter-American conferences 
See Pan-American conferences 
Intercollegiate Rowing Assn. 864 
Interest— 
Laws, ‘rates “i... .%. . 641 
Table of simple 641 
Interior, Department of the— 
Administrative personnel . .123 
Bureau of Reclamation 283-289 
Employees Caan 5 


Established ... 
Expenditures .. 138 
Secretaries - 241-242 


Internal Revenue Service— 


Collections ..........- 2-744 
By regions, districts ...... 743 
receipts... >: 02s secure 7-738 
Internal Revenue Code . .631-633 
Intl. Bank see World Bank 
Intl. Coop. Admin............ 
Intl. Court of Justice 
See United Nations 
iat Date Line ............. 421 
Intl. Finance Corp. . ...- 764 
Intl. Monetary Fund .......763 
International postage ...716-719 
Intl. Red Cross ............. 70 


Interscholastic. sports records— 


National track records 880 
New York City .881-882 
Interstate Commerce Comm 
82, 756 
Intracoastal waterways ..... 666 
Inventions .............. 60-562 
Air-cushion vehicle ....... 667 
Inventors, American 
587, 560- ooh 
Patent, JAW ctosrc-ahaw see 
Patents, “NeW Seccce weies oi fed 
PICION CB ea 5 (cera netere cuales ee 80 


Investigations see Congressional 
inquiries and Crime 


Ionosphere ..............055 404 
lowa— 
Admitted to Union ...259, 278 
Agriculture) ov c..ceeae 648-654 
Area, capital, rank ..259, 278 


Birth, death statistics 60, 452 
Counties (seats, areas) . Ss 
Deseripthye.s ss. wah ah hanes 
Election, 1960 ...... 44, a, 33 
Governor, officials, pay ....133 
Historical societies 4 
Lake, largest 
Legislatures cnosgracsic shia s 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 
Museums, galleries at 
Name, origin of ......... 
Population (1960, 1790- igo) 
81, 462-463 
-Cities and towns ...... 82, 
—Counties, county seats ... 
—Miscellaneous data . ..461-466 
p nanes vote 
Vitel statistics 
See also States, 


ee 4, 53 
635-640, iy 


Iowa Territory .............. 278 
Iran— 
Area, population, canta 365 
Cities (population) ....397-398 
Descriptive | 1.c ikaw awisyame 5 
Gold reserve .............. 147 
Great Britain, relations ...365 


Felvoleums 1 
International agreement. . 36: 
cRatioiegznpou * 368 


aoe LOINC; EG Belen ahelccns ote 
eel» ene cch es eeeee tae 6: 
Telephones |. 3.) c1g.ce F i a 
Trade, U.S. (value), ...... 662 
Weights, measures ........ 520 


Political ban 

Premier see Kassem, Abdul 
Bevantian (1958) 
Telephones = 220.5 sa aet 
Trade, U.S. ane? 
World B oan 


se lati 
Ar pop’ on 
fies tion 


U.S. Pg emake — in 461 
Republic of— 
population, capital . .366 

Cities (population) ....... 398 

Descriptive ........... 66-367 


De Valera, President see 
De Valera, Eamon 

Electric power 

Merchant fleet 


Sugar production . 
Telephones ....... 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
U.S. population born in 
Irish authors 


Production 


Islamic calendar ............ 711 
Islands (area, ownership) ... 
Isle of Man «....5.<soc58 325, 
Isle of Pines, Cuba 347 
Isle of Pines (N. Caledonia) 357 
Isle of Wight (area) 544 
Isle Royale National Park ...281 
Israel, Republic of 
Area, capital 
Ben-Gurion, Premier see 
Ben-Gurion, David 
Cities (population) 
Citizenship (law) 


Descriptive _..... 5...:.0<1emse ee 
Egypt, invasion of ...213, 393 
Eichmann, Ole eet: 169, 174 
Formed (1948) ........ 210, 367 
Gaza Strip <..nnanaee eee 367 
Jerusalem. .....- shawn 367, 398 
Merchant fleet ......5..5% 665 
Population )...:.i:,d0c sean 367 
WETS»... a seiapals ee 367, 775 

Suez Canal issue .......... 393 
TelephoneS?.«,-:. .csa pak 680 
‘Trade, foreign ........ 367, 662 
Travel. rules) ./.:4<.2... «see 627 
United Arab Republic ....159 
U.S. recognizes (1948) ....210 
Weizmann, Chaim ........ 367 
See also Palestine 

Italians, noted ......... 574, 579 

Italy— 


Area, population, capital ..367 
98 


Cities (populat ion) oa ee 3 

Descriptive ...5. s.-2s% 367-369. 
Electric power ............ 7 
Fascist government ...368-369 


-Ethiopian war — atlas 


, 369 

-Germany, auikces *Cioaey” 
207, 369 
Gold reserve: .2.. Seaun ee 147 
Islands: 05. ofadcen Soe , 544 


368 
Khrushchev, Nikita ....... 158 


Merchant fleet ..........,. 665 
-New Liner. ==.) /5.:,eeee 668 
—Vessels, notable ......... 66! 
Petroleum production ..... 691 
Political crises ...159, 166, 177 


Rulers =. iss 368-369, 574, 775 
Segni, Premier see Segni, 
Antonio 
Somalia trusteeship, former 
3 


69 
Sugar production .......... 5 
Telephones’ -,......co0aee 0 
Tosa waterfall .......... 7.543 
Trade, foreign ........ 368, 662 
Trieste, -)..,./n.senee 369 
U.S. aids .. oyapaseeeeee 163 
U.S. population born in ...461 
Volcanoes, 45.5. aaenae i687 545 


oe OL 
Iwo Jima (1945) ..... $a ‘209, Be 


Birthday” (i (legal holiday) 3 


Jackson, ier a 
16, 217, 481, 5 
Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Buildings, tall ..7......... 564 
LENG) SSR Se ale DROP a, $8 138 
Population = hes ae 82, 86 
Coffee production ......... 658 
Sugar production .......... 685 
James, Jesse. ot tae ..264 
Jamestown, Va. (1607) ...... 195 
~Jammu-Kashmir ............ 363 
Jan Mayen Is. (Norway) ....378 
Japan— 


Area, population, capital . oe 
Asanuma assassinated . 


Chinese wars ....203, 344, ‘Ho 
Cities (population) oS ravairerd 398 
Descriptive. “..5...).....% 369-370 
mipenuower visit off ....... 173 
MAECHLONE ~ 6020) tte actrees 370 
Electric power ............ 687 
Emperor Hirohito ....370, 775 
Gold-Teserve ...0.. 0.0 es 747 
Ikeda, Hayata ........177, 192 
Indo-China invasion, 

PLBAO rh 2) ali ee ware 208 
Tron-steel eet er rae 370 
Kishi, Nobusuke .......... 177 


MacArthur in (1945). .207, 370 
Manchuria (1931, ’32) 206, 370 
Merchant fleet ........ , 665 
Mikado restored (1867) ...201 
ORIMAWAs het. . oe oe 370, 544 
Peace treaty, U.S. ee 


Petroleum gel ... -691 
Premier) co seis = 218, 370, Hs 
1 he) OL eRe Gor enn a tae cee ine 
Russia, war (1904), . "308 
Ryukyu Islands ....... “370, 544 
Shipbuilding .....5..-..56. 370 
Melephones! 20... 3i.. 0 snes 680 
Lith Se ea SE ASD, 396, 398 
Trade, foreign ... .370, 
Treaty, U.S. Defense . .366, 743 
Treaty, U.S., security 
55, 156, a0 
WS - TONCES IN. ocictes tons 151 
WWOIGRHGES: iia oi nels os 9 dass 545 
Waterfalls? so) ssa. ye ae 543 
Weights, measures ....... aaa 
World Bank loan .......... 
World Warl..... 204-205, 13 
World War II ... .208-209, 732 
-Surrender terms ......... 370 
Japan, sea-of ....... ae 
Jarvis Island .. 
Java, Indonesia 
Volcanoes SP tterd, e ohora tat tates 
Javelin throws records— 
rica >, tae err a coh 87 
Olympic games ae 
PCIE er omen Von 875 
Jefferson, Thomas— 
FMOETSDO VS fos. csos5,- nae 27-228 


2: 
Birthday (legal holiday) ..713 
Declaration of Independ. ..613 
Memorial, Washington 247-248 
Mt. Rushmore memorial . aie 


BR GMMIOM ES lisp foie wena oT Hu.<10 22 
Jehovah’s Witnesses ....696, 697 
Jerome foe wea eeten es 820 


Jersey City, N. 
Black Tom pesioniod (1916) 204 
Buildings, tall 564 


RA EOL MME A ates no, orale on ciate ye are i38 

Population aT aes 82, 93 
Jersey Is. (Brit.) .....-325, 544 
Jerusalem (Israel) ...... 367, 398 
Jesus Eurist a ME ctor Oe 193 
Jewelry: 

Birth “stones a ciety aero 457 

ER CUNO DSM ie vai. e's s'= 634, 742 


Precious stones ee 457 
Wedding anniversaries .....456 
Jewish Congregations— 


Headquarters 697-698 

Membership 4 ... 696 
cd sede Weltare Bd., Natl. ...707 
Jew: 

‘Anti-Semitism O78 ACT 155 

Calendar, holidays ....... 710 


Population statistics ...... 466 
Societies 525 
Zionist movement ........ 

Joan of Are (1429) ......... 194 

Jockey Club Gold Cup races 820 

Jockeys leading 830 


Johnson, Andrew (1868) ....201 ° 
232 


PIPER OLA 5 cessor folaja ates «0 2's 
Johnson, Louisa (Adams) 226, 229 
Johnson, Lyndon B,— 

Khrushchev exchange ..... 172 

Presidential race .....41, 178 


Johnson, Lyndon B. (cont'd. 

Vice President ..... 40, 41, Yat 
Johnston Island ............ 276 
Johnstown, Pa., flood (1889), 


Jolo Islands (Philippine “3 ‘80 
olo Islan ppines 
Jones Beach h State Park 
Jordan— 
Amman (population) ..... 398 
Area, population, Soya -370 
Descriptive ..... 70-371 T15 
King Hussein (a9) 
Premier assassinated .....180 
Joslyn Museum, Omaha ....475 
Journalism— 


Awards ....... 600-602, 609-610 
College societies ..... 505, 506 
Editors, publishers (noted) 586 
First school of (Mo.) ..... 264 
Pulitzer Prizes /...... 600-602 
See also Newspapers 

Joyce, William (1946) ...... 207 

Judges— 
Address, form’ of, ....4.....¢ 540 
District courts ........ 124-126 
New York City ....... 145-146 
New York State ...-...4.. 141 
Supreme court ....... 124, 126 
Territorial, sisi + ahs 126 
WiSl “courts” jess es ce 24-126 


Juilliard Musical Foundation 514 
Julian calendar 22, 423 
Juliana, Queen (Neth.) 
377, 575, 776 

Jumping records— 

American .., 

Olympics . 

WOLl Gc costes 
Junior colleges 
Jupiter (planet), . 


.399, 403, “430 
Morning, evening stars 

406-419, 426 

Position by mos. ..... 399-402 

RUSS, <80ts «0. Fore aes 431 

Jurists, Intl. Commission ..174 


Justice, Department of— 
Administrative personnel -123 


Attorneys General ....240-241 
Civile righ tsa > sasseee soa 168 © 
Controls, radio-TV ....... 149 
Employees (number) ..... 155 
Established 5. o..2% . 3300.72 240 


Expenditures .. . 738 
Jutland, battle of (1916) 204, 220 
Juvenile Stakes (Belmont) .’.820 


—— i 
Kalimantan, Indonesia ....364 
Kansas— 

Admitted to Union ..259, 278 
Agriculiuxre oes ese es. 648-654 


Area, capital, rank .. 
Birth, death statistics 450-452 
Counties (seats, areas) ..108 


Deseriptivels ei. pwietincer soe 259 
Election, 1960 ...... 44, 45, 54 
Governor, officials, pay ..133 
Historical society '........ 471 
Bake, largest = oe citucciinx> 3 554 
Legislature ............... 133 
Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 
MuUseuMSt. ope tee eae pe 
Name, origin of ......... 279 
Population Lob, 1790-1950) 
81, 462-463 
-Cities and towns ...... 82, 88 
—Counties, county seats ..108 
—Metropolitan areas ...... 103 
—Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Presidential vote ...... 44, 54 
Aactieg! issue (1806) , 201 
CA gsi eel.. 635-640, 679 
Vital Statistics ....... 450-454 


Kansas City, M 264 
Fein, tall 564 
City manager .. 138 
Galleries, museums Far) 
Population ............. 92 
Kansas-Nebraska Act (iss) +200 
Kansas Territory ........... 278 
Kansas, Univ. of, museums 471 
Karelo-Finnish §.S.R. ..... 389 
Kashmir-Jammu_........... 
Kassem, Abdul Karim . .154, 365 
Kazakh S.S.R. .............. 
Kedah, Malaya ............ 330 


Keeneland racing 827 
Kefauver crime report (1951) gil 
Kefauver, Sen. setts 

Kelantan, Malay 33 
Keller, Helen, bitiglace pane oy} 
Kellegg-Briand pact (1929). .206 


Kellogg Foundation ........ 514 
Kelly, Grace (Monaco) .....375 
Kennon, George F. ......... 168 
Kennedy, Sen. John F.— 

TAOS WAOLTL H's, cicisib «> «4 e'aceleie’s’e 43 


acrpmesd cont’d.): 


i561 
Religious issue ....... 167, 184 
Television debates ........ 187 
Wife ©. =. .ifs aa eee eee 43 
Kennel clubs, shows ........ 851 
Kenny, Sister, Foundation . 514 


Kentucky— 
‘Admitted to union ....259, 278 
Area, capital, rank ..259, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450-452 
Counties (seats, areas) ...109 


Descriptive .........2 259-260 
Election, 1960 ...... 44, 45, 55 
Governor, Officials, pay ...133 
Lake, largest ......... . 554 
Legislature <\..... 2+. sl lean 133 
incoln memorial ......... 260 
Louisville” . .:......5/ca0) Hoey 


Mammoth Cave 
Marriage, divorce laws’ 486-486 
Name, origin of .......... 279 
Population (1960, 1790-1950) 
» 462-463 
-Cities and towns ...... 82, 89 
—Counties, county seats ..109 
—Metropolitan areas ...... 
—Miscellaneous data .. 
Presidential vote 
Taxes. = uae ren 
Vital statistics . 
See also States, U. 
Kentucky Dam ..... - 
Kentucky Derby ...... . 
Kentucky Futurity races ....832 
Kentucky Jockey Club races 824 
Kentucky Qaks races ...... 824 
Kenya, Br. East Africa ..... 333 
Mau Mau 212, 33 
Kermadec Islands, N.Z. ..... 335 
Kerosene production ........ 691 
Key, Francis Scott .......... 640 
Keystone State (Penna.) ....269 
Khrushchev, Nikita S. 


Asian visit: °2. ss. tienes 158 
Austrian visit ............. 176 
Becomes Premier (1958) ..214 
Congo: .'...03 3.05 tetas 176 
Democrats, U.S. .......5: 172 
East Germany ..........-. 169 
Bisenhower .......... 172, 189 
Fiscal reforms) .i\sj a. nea 169 
French -visli31.4cesces 162 
Hungary intervention 150 
Italian disagreement 158 
Leadership revised . .169 
Monroe Doctrine .. 175 
Nixon debate (1959) 214 
Nuclear submarines . 188 
Summit conference , 171 
Television, U.S. ...... . 189 
flights: © oi ap aeee 171 
United Nations ...... 183, 186 
U.S. travel ban-..5....2-- 183 
U.S. visit (1959)  .conee 214 
Kidd, Capt. William (1696) 196 
Kidnapings, major ......... 218 
Kiev, Dukes of .........,.. 575 
Kill Devil Hill Mon., N.C. ..267 
Kilowatt hour .............. 420 
Kingman Reef ....... .. 276 


Kings Canyon Natl. Park .. 281 


Kirghiz S.S.R. ............. 385. 
Kishi, Nobosuke (1960) 

155, 218, 369 
Kiska Island Sg a! er 544 
Kittinger, Capt. Nuns soe kOL 
Kiwanis Tntermeaieo ieee 


Kling, Florence (Harding) 
226, 235 
Knickerbocker sieaiee (1922) aoe 
Knights of Columbu: 
Knot (nautical), ..... 
Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Mayors 22 


Population 2, 100 
Koala (animal) ............. 334 
Koch, Ilse (sentenced, 1951) 211 
Koch, Robert (1882) ....... 202 
Kodiak Island (Pacific) ....544 
Korea, Republic of— 

Area, capital ira een 371 

Chang, John M. ..... 178, 7175 

Cities (population) ....... 398 

Descriptive aie. ncus neon 371 

Elections. 5./...1: 4 wow soyorte 162 

Merchant fleet ........... 665 


Occupation (Russo-U.S.) 372 
People’s Dem, Republic ...371 
Republic established ...... 371 
Rhee, Syngman 

167, 169, 178, 371 
Telephones: ‘isa fies tae oe 680 


Korea (cont’d.) 
Trade, me (value) ......662 
Treaty, U.S. Defense ..... 133 
United Nations ........... 152 
Korean war— 
Armistice ............ 2, 372 


Casualties, U.S. force 712 
sin antag Gen, 211, 212, 372 
Summary ........... 


Weteranc’ GT. Bill -. 135 
Kortwright, eeaueth - , 229 
F ti .514 
514 
Ku Klux et CLBE6) iors. 201 
Kuomintang (China) ...... 344 
Kurile Islands Me daria se 369, 389 
MIDICSHO™ ces Pr. eee eee 545 
Kuwait, Arabia . hoo * hey ‘dae 
Trade, U.S. (value), 
Kwantung, China .......... 
Kyushu Island, Japan . .369, 334 
Sd 
Labor— 
Mimployment <........-.5-. 461 
Haymarket riot (1886) ....202 
Mediation Bd. (N.Y.) ... . 300 
Moonlighting ............. 646 
Occupation Becouns eagles ees 461 
Review of 1960 ......... 718-79 
Strikes see Strikes 
DMOMORS ie ioe scsi ee ee ace 461 


pec by occupation ..461 

PARTE Y enn ence ees cide ane 714 

Labor, pecariment of— 
Administrative personnel. . eae 


Bere rovess (number) ..... 7 

fstablished . f.c0-. 2.00.02. 242 
Mxpenditures= ........04.- 738 
Factory pay study ........ 182 
Secretaries ........... 123, 242 


Labor Mig aed 
Actors Equity : 174 
Headquarters, Washington 248 
Memberships .............. 570 

Lacrosse records ............ 854 


608 
Lafayette, Marquis de ..197, 578 
oo age Airport, N.Y. ..309 

Champlain (1609) ........195 
Crater, Oregon ....... 269, 285 
Deepest, U.S. (Ore.) 269, 285 
Finger Lakes (N. oS F .296 


Gatun (Canal Zone) ...... 276 
Great Lakes 

Area, depth)... 6.c....0 555 
“STOR Cee A er rae 664 
-St. Lawrence Seaway ....666 


Great Salt Lake, Utah ....272 
Highest in U.S. end 


54, 285 
Largest, by states ........ 554 
Managua, Nicaragua ...... 377 
New York State ...... 294-296 
Okeechobee, Fla. . 256, 554 
Ports, cargo volume ...... 668 
Reelfoot, Tenn, ........... 271 
ReSErvOIrs 2... eee 283-289 
“vip, (OS Ta ies SA cee 555 


Titicaca, Boliva (highest) 340 
U.S., by state (largest), ...554 
Victoria Nyanza .. 333 
World (notable) 
Lama, Dalai .... 
Lama, Panchen ... 


b— 
Nutritive value 
BAAGES LATIN S66 tesierele ce css 
Production, consumption 633 

Lambert Trophy (football) . .794 

Lammas Day .............. 712 

Lancaster, House of .. .572 

Land of Enchantment (N.M.) 266 


Band grants .............005 277 
Language societies ......... 505 
Languages of world ......,.711 
Laos— 
Area, capital, population . .372 
Son Se hn ea A a 398 
Sea EDO inca di z.0) ela iscane 179 
LOY}: (oh ba) (0) cee 372 
Independence ............. 372 


Souvanna Phouma 179, 188, 775 

La Prensa, Buenos Aires 
(1955) ; 213 
Lard, aera consumed |. 653 
La Salle, explorer (1682) |/196 
ce Awards .. 38, 609, 610 
.265 


Las Vegas, Nev. ....... 
Lassen Volcanic Park 
Lassie Stakes (Arlington) . .823 


Lateran Agreement ........ 394 
Latin authors (ancient) ....581 
Latin Common Market ..... 159 
Latitude, Longitude— 
Cities, U.S, ...... 438, 556- ap 
MBenmitions \ssck- coc cone 404 


Length of one degree ..... 
Later-day Saints Churches 


Lawrence Realization races . .819 
Laws and Documents ...612-647 


Lazarus, Emma (poem) ..... 319 
EIMDOPts hilar «cave a 2 etna 
Production: “0 75.-...¢ 689, 692 

League of Nations— 
Disbanded ress ceca ae 207 
Established (1920) ........ 205 
Germany (1926, ’33) ..205, 206 
Italy (1935, °37) ......... 206 

Pp years oof. ss aes » 423 

Lebanon— 


Area, population, capital ..764 
Cities (population) 398 
Descriptive -a.c 2047-6 164 
Telephones ~........ 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
World Bank loan . 
Alice _(Raosevelt) - 


Lee, Robe: 
Birthday (legal holiday) . 
Birthplace, grave, Va. ... Ot 
Civil: War... doses 216, 217 
Mansion, <a rab ae ieee oe 
Leeward Islands ............ 
Legal holidays Se aan eree 713- aie 


Legislation, U.S.— 

See Congress, U.S. and 

Constitution, U.S. 

Legislatures, State _..... 132-136 

New York State ......... 135 
Lemnitzer, Gen. MS 122, 183, 721 
L’Enfant Pierre C. (D.C.) . .2' 
Lenin, V. I. (1924) eee 205, 575 
Lent 709 


Leprosy foundations ........ 532 

Lewis and Clark Expos. ....225 

Lewis, John L. (1935, *46). 

152, 206, 208 
.138, 260 


Lexington, Ky. ... 
Leyte Gulf battle 
Leyte Island, Philippines 380, 544 
Liberal Party of. New York . .569 
Liberia— 
Area, population, capital. .372 
372, 77 


Descriptive .......... 5 
Merchant fleet ........... 665 
Monrovia spopuledian) +3. 2098 
‘Trade, Ui8¢ 27 «ideas 372, 662 
Liberty ‘Bell ...........-.... 615 
Liberty Island .............. 319 
Liberty, Statue of ..........319 
Libraries— 
Air"Morce, UiSe. < ia... ates 540 
Associations .......-5...8: 532 
New York eh .811-314, 482 
Public (U.S. cities )....... 482 
Washington ..... 245, 247, 249 
Library of Congress ......... 245 
Libya— 
Area, population, capitals 372 
Cities (population) ....... 398 
Descriptive ...... 372- 


U.S. air bases 
Lick observatory 
Liechtenstein 
Life expectancy . 
Life Insurance— 


Associations 22 .2...0.0e.3 +8 5 
Income tax, Federal ...... 631 
Purchases, ownership ....749 
Savings bank (N.Y.) ..... 299 
Light, speed of .........:.. 432 


Lighthouses, candle-power . .432 
Lilly Endowment 4 
Lincoln, Abraham— 
Biography 2 
Birthday (legal holiday) 713 
Birthplace (Ky.) 260, 282 
Chicago Hist. collection ...456 
Deaths. ccriss 217, 218, 231, 248 
Douglas debates (1853), ...201 
Dread Scot decision . 201, 215 
Elected president Cree 


Emancipation proc. (1863), 217 
Ford’s Theater museum 


282 
Gettysburg Address ...,.. 614 
=Latin’ verslongnmem nei: 614 


4 
Kentucky memorials . .260, 471 
Memorial, Washington 248, 282 
Mt. Rushmore, S.D. 2 
Wife, Mary Todd ... 
Lincoln Downs racing 


oe pin iter 
Tunnel (N.Y. ¥ cS". 308 
es Jenny (1850)... 
a 205, A206, 218, a 


oduction 
Prohibition (1917-1933) 
Retail sales (value) 


Tax collections .......... 742 
Liter (measure) ...516, 517, 519 
Literature— 

Authors, noted ...576-582, 586 

Awards ..599, 603, 606-607, 611 

Best-sellers, 196052 ns 761 


Holmes, Sherlock (1886) . 202 
Homer’s Troy (1184 BC). . .193 
Walden (1854) 
See also Libraries 

Lithuania— 

Area, population, capital. aa 
Descriptive ...: .:..2.-25c05 
Soviet Socialist Rep. 


832 
Little Rhody (Rhode Island) 269 
Livesteck see Agriculture 
Livingstone, David (1871) ... 
Loans— 
Banks (by state) ........746 


Consumer credit ......... 749 
Parm. oy cngees aren 654, 655 
Foréign, by_U:S..— . 2.25 = sane 
Interest rates- .........::. 641 
Price support =.. J-.s22ee5 152 
Veterans. -<,5ts.0. 0 oe 7135 


762 
Locarno pact G26. 736) 205. 206 
Lodge, Henry Cab 


40, 41, 181, 190 
Logan Airport, Boston’... .. 262 
London, Eng.— 
A¥es: oo. Jest en eee 


322 
Plague, 1665, fire, 1666 ....196 
Plays, long run 118 
Population ....... "322, 396, 398 
London Naval Treaty (1930) 206 
Lone Star State (Texas) ....271 
Long, Crawford W. (1842) ..200 
Pane. un Se N.Y.— 


GaiaTt ce mao sine te 544 

State Pat KS - Sac ee ee 294 
Long Trail, Vi... .4.50002 27 
Longevity 24. 05,00. seeen 449, 464 
Longitude and Latitude ..... 404 
Cities, UiS25-- so 438, 556-557 
Longshoreman’s union .....570 


Lookout Mountain, Tenn. _. .271 
Lopez Matcos, Adolfo— 

Pres. of Mexicoss.<. 4 see T16 
Lord Howe Is., Solomons .._. .335 
Los Angeles, Calif.— 


Bulldings, tall”... anne 564 
County Museum .......... 67 
Griffith Observatory ..... 467 
Helms. Hall <3... oq 467 
Huntington Library ...... 467 

BYOR, ss oasis 138 
ODEPA: oss os ten 780 
Population: +..<.eeimerr 82, 84 
=Woreign=born) ::- 2. use 461 
Postal receipts. -...2) sone 720 
Public Library +... Aicsoenaibal 
Southwest Museum ....... 467 
Telephones « ...40,.. . tse 8 


$ 0 
Times dynamited (1910) ...203 
Weather °c. ualec.. eee 
Louis, Joe (record) 
Louisiana— 
Acadians ~~ foc... 5 cet eete 60 
Admitted to Union ....260, 278 
Agriculture statistics 648-654 
Area, capital, rank ..260, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 
Carnival, Sp ey 60 


aneueh Ig, fer, eae 
Name, origin of . 
New Orleans ..... 
Parishes (seats, Seay 
Population (1960, 1790- -1950) 


81, 462-463 


’ 
: 
; 


Louisiana (cont’d.) 
—Cities and towns ......... 82 
—Counties, county seats ...109 
-Metropolitan areas ...... 103 
=Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Presidential vote ...... an 
Send museum, reat ale So eyte: 4 
BR ROR MD GS Sierra ers 5-640, 679 
Vital statistics ....... 450- 
See also States, U.S, 
Louisiana Derby ........... 
Louisiana Purchase ....198, 280 
Louisiana Territory ........ 278 
MGUISWINE, WKF. ob ese 260 
PRON Ma Ae x ak. iete were ds «65 ee 


Populatio eR ie car 82, 
Loyalty ia, “avew Caledonia) 387 
Lumber— 

Mill, largest (Idaho) 

National forests 

Wholesale price index .... 
penrabe, Patrice see Congo, 


Sorsitania sunk A -204, 220 
Luther, Martin (1517) ...... 194 
Lutherans— 
PIGHAGUANLCTS =). .3)...5 7.0%. « 
History, organization 
Membership 


3, 
Decne city (pop.) ....398 
Telephones .680 
Weights, oe ea 


Luzon _Isl., Philippines 380, 544 
Lynchings 459 


Macao, China (Portuguese) 382 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas— 
Day (holiday) ... 
Japan (1945) 
Korean war 
Philippine command. 208, 381 
Truman recall (1951) 211, an 
Macedonia, Yugoslavia ..... 
Machinery (U.S. pony 686, bet 
Mackinac Bridge, Mich 553 
Macmillan Harold— 


IGENAUCR Syne eet se ee LTD 
African: visit «2.3.6. os 3s 154 
Cabinet revision ..178, 323, 1 
United Nations. .......:.. 
Macy Foundation ........... Bia 


Madagascar (Malagasy) 355, 544 


Madeira Is. (Portugal) 382, 544 
Madison, James epi0E > - 212228 
Madura, Indonesia 364, 544 
Magazines— 

Circulation (U.S.) ........ 510 

Mailing rate ...:... 2... 715 
Magellan (1520) .......195, 551 

Guam, discovers ....5:..- 276 
Magna Carta (1215), ........ ee 


Mahe, India 


Mail-order houses (sales) . .658 
Mailing information ....715-719 
Maine— 

Admitted to union ....260, 278 


Agriculture statistics ..648-660 
Area, capital, rank .. 
Birth, death statistics 280 on 


Counties (seats areas) ~ 


Descriptive ... =261 
Election, 1960 

Governor, ofticials, pay ..134 
Lake, largest ie Ser Sriotee 554 
MiCBISIAHUITE {oe sie ce ees es 


134 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 
Museums ona 
Name, orig 
Prpiiation: 17,960, pg 01050) 


62-463 
-Cities and towns 89 
—Counties, county seats ..110 


-Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
eee vote ..... 44, 
OSE a eee 5-640, 679 
Vital ® statistics apa es 450-45) 
See also States, U.S. 
Maine, battleship (898) 202 
Major events of 1960 ....... 39 
Madjorea,Isl. .......655.--5- 384 


rios Pres. see Cyprus 


elsccsy Repubtio.””- (384 & 
Malagasy public ..... ; 355 
Malaita, Is., Solomons ...... 335 


Malay Sea (area, depth) . 

Malaya, Federation fs. 
b St. k (19 

Malbone wreck ( A 


BP, ost 391, 575 
80, 183, 354, 356 
Malt Rep. (Sudan y ...'B54, 356 


Malt liquors— 
Exports, imports ......... 675 
Production ..........0.0.. 675 
NGS istcettes tos 321, 329, 544 
Maltese Islands (area), 544 
Cave, Ky. 260, 281 
Man, Isle of ........... 325, 


829 
Managua, Lake (Nicaragua) e 
Manchester Canal 
Manchukuo (1932) 
Manohuria (*.)365..¢)saue 
Milood: LOSL Ms cae cst eee 
U.S. Sees jailed (1949) . 


195, 303, 306, 307, 308-310 
esa 380, 396, 398 


327 
Manua Islands, Samoa 103, 276 
Manufactures 681-688 
Employees, firms (number) 681 
Exports, imports ..... , 687 
Index numbers ... 
Profit by industry ‘group “682 
Workers statistics 681, 682, 684 
See Specific Industries 


Maoris (New Zealand) ...... 335 
Marathon champions .......818 
Olympic games ...... 867, 868 
Marbles Tournament ....... 861 
Marco Polo (1271) ......... 
Marconi (1896, 1901) 203, 561 
Mardi Gras (Day), arated tite 713 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans ..260 
Margaret, Princess . 169, 322 


Margarine see Oleomargarine 
Mariana Islands 277 
Marine Corps, U.S 
China, Nicarsenn, (1927) : 
Drownings (1956) 
Generals (active duty) 
Iceland occupied (1941) 
Insignia 
Orgsnization, bases 
Pay scale, allowances 722- 133 
Women’s branch 730 
See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Marine disasters 219-222 
Marine Parkway B’dge, N.Y. 310 


205 
213 


Marine Studios, Florida ....469 
Mariners’ Museum, Va, . 481 
Maritime Day, Natl. ....... 714 
Market price indexes ...753, ee 


Markle Foundation ......... 514 
Marquesas Islands (Fr.) 356, 544 
Marriage— 
Age, nawial. by state 56 
Blood test requirements 38, 456 
Canadian statistics 326 


Foreign citizen, to ...626, 630 
Number, rate .....030.o-- 57 
-New York State ......... 3 
Population statistics ...... 462 


Prospects, by age, sex .... 
Wedding anniversary list .456 
Mars (planet) .399, 402-403, 430 
Morning, evening star 
406-419, 426 
Positions by months . .399-402 
Rising, setting ........... 31 
Marshall, Gen. George C. 
eee 210, 585 
Marshall Islands -. . 277, 544 
Marshall Plan (1947) ... 
Martha’s Vineyard Bt ok ...5A4 


Martinique ..... 354, 356, 544 
Mt. Pelee ons ae sie eee 356 
Martinmas: . 22. ....:.....3%% 712 
Mary, Queen of Scots (1587) 
195, 571 
Maryland— 
Admitted to Union ...261, 278 


Agriculture ag od ae 654 
Area, capital, -261, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450-452 
Baltimore 261 

Descriptive 
Election, 1960 . 

Governor, Officials, ‘pay. .. 134 
Historical society 472 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 455- “he 


PMEOSCUINB: Ooi 5x- Gisele vasa ico ais 472 
NaAtme, origin of sak. os sen 79 
Population (1960, wine 

OGG roe as seat 1, 462-463 
-Cities and towns ...... 82, 90 
-Counties, county seats ...110 
-Metropolitan COLT aire eee 03 


-Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Presidential vote 44, 


Pe ee 


‘axes 
Vitel statistics 450-459 
See also States. U.S; ; Baltimore 
aryk, Thomas G. ...,... 49 
Masbate Island, Philippines . 880 
Masons (societies) 533 


Presidents, “Ui8;, ccsaneeet 226 
Mass, unit of ........... 516-519 
Massachusetts— 

Admitted to Union ...261, 278 

Agriculture 2). v5.0.4 48 

see capital, rank ...261, 278 

death’ statistics 450-452 

beaten C.c.+-vint ¢ Gare 262 

Concord’ oa). sn). seen 472 

Descriptive ... 61-262 

Election, 1960 ....... 5, 57 

Governor, officials, pay ...134 

Harvard Univ. ...473, 487, 502 

Historical society 412 

Lake, largest 554 

Legislature 134 

Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 

Museums? 200) acenne 472-473 

Name, origin: of =) -<2iee 

Population (1960, dt 

ie earaeleiee 1, 462-463 

Cities and towns ...... 9 


-Counties, county seats .. 110 


—Metropolitan areas ....... 103 
—Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Presidential vote ....... 44, 57 
‘Taxes Vitis aren 5-640, 679 
Vital statistics ........ 450-459 


See also States,.Boston 
Massachusetts Handicap ....822 
Massacre, St. Bartholomew .195 
Masters Bowling Tournament 847 


Mata Hari (1917) ........... 205 
Maternal Health Service ....645 
Mathematical formulas ..... 524 
Mathematics— 
Associations’ 2.5... 50. seme 533 
Calculators, Harvard ..... 473 
Circles, areas Of s- <i ccneae 524 
College fraternities ....... 505 
Fractions, decimals ..... 523 


Multiplication, division ...524 


Roots (square, cube) .523, 524 
Matron Stakes (Belmont) ..820 
Mau Mates 24<secceee 212, 333 


Mauritanian Islamic Rep. 

Africa ...... 38, 354, "336, a 
Mauritius Island 333, 
Mausolus, Tomb of ......... 
May, Alan Nunn (1952) .... 
May Day =<. i.205 hsee eee 
Mayan calendar (300 BC) ...193 
Mayas (731, 1027 AD) ....... 194 
Maybrick, Florence (1889) ..202 
Mayflower .......... 195, 261, 565 
Mayo Association 

(Minn, ) 


Tinrele nace 263, 514 
Mayors— 
Address,, form of-.... -.c2, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (1834- pbs 
Cities;"U.S2xesae eee 
New York City 
McCardle, Eliza ........ 
McCarthy, Sen. Jos. (isbay 
McIntosh, Caroline C, . .226, 230 
McKinley, Mt. (Alas, 
, 285, 558 


McKinley, William 303" 218, 233 
Mead Lake 283, 287 
Mean time 
Measures, see Weights 
Meats— 


Exports, imports ..... 686, ps 
Nutritive values .......... 

Packing industry ..... 258, Sea 
Price: indexes >) x... sees ore 649 
Production, consumption . .653 


Mecklenburg Decl. (1775) ...196 
Medals, prizes see Awards 
Mediation Board (N.Y.) ....300 
Medicine *\: 3.4 .fas eee etrae 732 
Medicine— 
Amer. Medical Assn. ......533 
Anaesthesia (1842) ....... 200 
Armed forces 
—Medicare: as cet. claaere 732 
—Medical forces ...... 9, 730 
-National Library ....249-250 
—Pathology Inst. ......... 247 
—Walter Reed center ...... 250 


Associations . .533, 535, 757-760 
Awards ..38, 599-600, 610, 793 
Birth: controlquises ote ee 68 
Cancer research 
College societies 


Diseases (deaths, rates) 449 
Drugs... gcuas nie ete 159 
Heart diseases ........ 758-759 
Hospital statistics ....452, 453 
Markle Foundation ....... 51 

Mayo ASsn, ........ 63, 514 


Poli sen beg 

om: Mn erwail<ip eas 
Rese: an (1959) ....,.. 757-760 
ger Institute ...... 492 


Sabin vaccine 
Salk vaccine one .213, 758 
Schools of Medicine 483-496 


Signs, abbreviations ...... 5 
Smoking research ......... 158 
Tuberculosis germ (1882).. 
Vaccination (1796) ........ 
Veterans, care of ..... 735-736 
Mediterranean S: 
rea depth: ... 02.5 2. cae se 541 
THIONGS. ATEAS... 2. ..6s..0-- 544 
Mellon art collection ....... 246 


Mellon trust, foundation ...514 
Melting points peice} £6 or 


Melville Island (Canadian) . .544 

rable dates ....38, 193-225 
Memorial Day ......... 448, 
Confederate .........+--.- 


Memorials, National .... 
Amer. military, overseas ..733 
Cemeteries ...........--.+- 

Memphis, Tenn.— 

Population 
Public library .. 
Tall buildings 


Men— 

Births, deaths (U.S.) ....449 
Height, weight 454 
Marital status, by age ....462 
Marriage prospects, by age 457 


Mennonite Churches .. .696, 698 
Mental hospitals ........... 453 
Merchant Marine— 
Pleets, by country ........ 665 
Ships, notable ............ eee 


United States fleet ........ 665 
World War II casualties . .732 
Merchant Marine Acad. 495, 730 
Mercury (planet) ..399, 402, 430 
Morning, evening star 


406-419, 426 

Positions by months . ,399-402 

BIBER CLC cab serets a.6 soli « 431 

Mercy killings (1950) -.<...... 211 

Merovingiams ............... 572 
Merrimac, Monitor 


CC rene 216, 219 
Mesa Verde National Park . .281 
Mesopause, Mesopeak, 


Mesosphere ............. 404 
Mesopotamia see Iraq 
Mesozoic era 542 
Metals— 
[B20 St nS SOE eee ae 522 
Exports, imports ..... 686, 687 
Melting points ............ 522 


Price index (wholesale) ...754 
Production 1154 
DRRGGEE ioc eves ier ai sie 
Chubb crater, Canada . 
Crater, Ariz. 
Paragould, Ark. 
Methodist Churches— 


PIEINOD Saute wicicceh gece 9 curs 06 
pAdiress. aoe OE, eer lft cc 540 
Headquarter: sip aa are sae aoc 697 
History, organization mech 701 
Membership ..........--+. 696 


Methodist organization .....696 
Metric weights, measures 516-519 
Metropolitan areas ......... 103 
Metropolitan Handicap ..... 819 
Metropolitan Mus. of Art 317-318 

Cloisters, The ............ 311 


Metropolitan Opera ......... 718 
Mexican War (1846) ........ 200 
MELE RCLOS | initeie cas oscar 3ye.<e, 731 


Guadelupe-Hidalgo eee, 280 
Military leaders, U.S. . 575 
Mexico— 
Area, population; capital . 374 
Cession to U .200, 279, 280 


Cities (pomutation) ,. 396, 398 
Cortes conquers (1519) ....195 
Descriptive ........... 374, 176 
Eisenhower visit .......... 

Electric power ............ 687 
Gold production .......... 693 
RATIO TOSETVG. ole cic dre ners lets T47 
Hydroelectric power ......374 
Juanacatlan waterfall ....543 


Lopez Mateos, President 
see Lopez Mateos, Adolfo 
Maximilian executed Pe eae 
Merchant fleet 665 
Mountain peaks .... 
Petroleum production 
Ports, mileage ...... 
Revolts (1911, ’29), 
Sugar production ......... 
PIELODIRONES Soe /e)ce sieicie eis ciao « 
FTAUE, SLOTEIEN 4... ces we 374 
Trade with U.S. 
U.S. population born in . 461 


We hts, measures ....... 520 
orld Bank loan ......... 7162 
Mexico, Gulf of ............ 541 
Bin.) cto criee Cetin 256 
Ale eae Hrs Seng pete 564 
City manager. «....6c.2 5s 13 
Mileage to Pathel cities 676, 677 
Population. 5.0 use... ee. 82, 
Michael of Rumania (1947) 
210, ae 
Miehselmas) 35.3350, =)6 
Admitted to Union ... 
Agriculture: .2-)--7:." - 648-654 


Area, capital, rank . 
Birth, erate “statistics 450-452 
Descript: : . -262-263 
Cit Sage Ba O 

Election, 1960 . 
Isle Royale ... 
Lake, largest . 
Legislature ...... byes 

Mackinac Bridge ..... 262, 553 
Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 
Name, origin on 27 


1950) .. 
-Cities and towns ...... 82, 
—Counties, county seats ...110 
—Metropolitan areas ...... 
—Miscellaneous data ... 
eee Te vote PEE 57 


Sere: CHGEaS 5-640, 679 
Vital statistics ....... 450-459 
See also States, U.S. 
Michigan, Lake ......... 554-555 
Michigan Territory ......... 
Micron (defined) ........... 517 
Middle Congo, former ...... 356 
Midnight sun (Norway) ..... 378 
Midsummer Day Tab! 


Midway Islands ae 
Midwest Stock Exchange ....538 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. (1946) ..207 
Milan, Edict of (313 AD) ...193 


Milbank Memorial Fund ....514 
Mileage— 
Between cities 
—Airline: =5*.i2%ake = 789-790 
—Automobile touring ..676-678 
Between ports ........ 671-673 
Roads, rural (US) ........ 673 
Miles (measurements) . 421, 516 
Military Academy, U.S. .495, 727 


Military cemeteries ......... 282 
Military Commanders 
ae 123, 721 
Military events, h 726 
Military insignia U.S. 722, 724 
Military leaders 576-581, 585, 721 
Military orders, societies ....533 
College fraternities ....... 505 


Military parks, National ... 281 
Military time . 
Milk— 


Consumption, per capita ..653 


Nutritive value ........... 656 
Milwaukee, Wisc.— 

Buildings, tall ............ 564 

Mayor .... Bee i}: 

Museums . 482 

Population . 82, 102 

Public library . -482 
Mindanao, Philippines * 380, 544 
Mindoro, Philippines .. .380, 544 


Mindszenty, Cardinal (1948) 210 
Mineral production 658,. “es 693 


Index numbers ....... 753. nen 
States, ranking ........... 690 
WViBUO! 5 bins sae Sate, halt reeaahocns 690 
Minimum wage law, N.Y. ..300 
Mining— 
Diamonds). 7) cubs saat nies 693 
Disasters, U.S. ...........225 
Employees * vx)... s'e scenes 684 
Gold, U8. hire viele aes 693 
rantumvec wakes ewan 154 
Ministers, ambassadors .130-131 
Minneapolis, Minn .......... 263 
Art galleries, (co. enh een 474 
Buildings, tall ............ 564 
Population ............- 82, 92 
Minnesota— 
Admitted to Union ...263, 278 


Area, capital, rank ...263, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450-452 
Capital 263, 278 


263 
Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 58 
Governor, officials, pay ...134 
Lake, largest = 554 
Legislature .....).)..1..)) 134 
Marriage, divorce laws 455- 436 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ..... 263 
Museum of Natural History ri 


Vital statistics ....... 450-459 
See also States, U.S. 
a Terri 


Atlas 

Great Britain ........ 166, 172 
Manin orbits. .2.25-0eeee 46 
Moon photographed ...... 430 
pe shote | + ¢2.80 eee eee 214 
153. 175, 178, 179, 183, 191, Be 
ws Wetrength 200000002208 
USSR, ICBM (1957) ..... "214 


‘Admitted t to Union . ..263, 278 
Agriculture statistics . .648-654 
Ares; rank = — ge aeee 263, 278 
Birth, ss statistics —_— 


Capital”... eee . 27 
Descriptive ss is eo. 263-264 
Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 59 
Governor, officials, pay ...134 
Lake, largest ............- 554 
Legislature .\... /-ste.e eee 134 
Marriage, divorce laws boos 
Museums -%.2...2. ce 474 
Name, ori “279 
Population (1960, 1180- 

3950), “seca Saeere 463 
-Cities and towns ...... , 92 


—Counties, county seats .._-111 


-Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Sala vote ..6.5.5 44, 59 

RES pees 5-640, 679 
Vital’ statistics ........ 450-459 


See also States, 
Mississippi Bubble Tita0) -..196 
Mississippi River ........... 290 
Bridges... cacao 552 
Delta region (a.) .0.2 se 260 
Discovered (1541) ....195, 551 
First steamboat (1823) ....199 


Floods. . «2.0. ts). cue 223 

Tides at New Orleans ..... 439 
Mississippi Territory ........ 278 
Missouri— 

Admitted to Union ....264, 278 

Agriculture statistics . (S48- 654 


Area, capital, rank ...264, 278 
Birth, death ‘statistics is0, 452 
Counties (seats, areas) ...111 


Descriptive™ . SU conc uneeaee 264 
Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 60 
Flood (1951): >... 2.0. eee 223 


Governor, officials, pay ...134 


Kansas City ...... 264, 474, 564 
Lake, largest. ... .....0...09 ee 
Legislature «eee e.oreie se Oe 


134 
Marriage, divorce laws 455,456 
Museums, galleries ........ 
Name, origin of 
Population (1960, 
1950) 


-Cities and towns ..... aah 
—Counties, county seats ...111 
-Metropolitan areas ...... 
—Miscellaneous data _. 
Presidential vote ..44, 60, 566 
t; Louis =i... 38, 635-640, 679 
Vital statistics ........ 450-457 
Vote pre-statehood ....... 566 
See also States, U.S. 
Missouri Compromise (1820) 


198, 215 

Missouri Historical Soc. 474 
Missouri River ......... 283, 290 
Bridges spanning ........ 552 
Dams, reservoirs ..... 283-289 


re Territory 


Mitre Is., Solomons ........ 335 
Mobile, Alas. ....5. Ss. neon 252 
Mobilgas economy run ..... 78 


Modern Pentathlon ......... 895 
Mohammed (570) ...... 194, 384 
Mohammedan calendar ..... T11 


Mohammedan population _..712 


Molda 8.5. PK 
Molly eral Re 
Moluccas, Indone: 64, 544 
Mona Lisa (stolen, Renny 203 
MONAUO re ree sees 714-375 


3 
Mibuctaty Fund, Internatl. 4 ee 
Monetary » foreign 
specific countries (Descriptive) 
Money see Currency 
Money order ice Aree Absit! 


Mongolia, Inner ............ 345 
Mongolia, Outer ........... 75 
Monitor, Merrimac ..... 216, 219 
Monmouth os ited oe B27 


Mono Is., Solomons ......... 335 
Monroe disctrine (1823) 175, 199 
Monroe, James— 
Biogra| ephy aetaperaTe!s Wes Zee ay sia 228 
ESET Cl Sea eo 481 
Montserrat Is. (Cw. Indies) 336 
Montana— 
Admitted to Union ...264, 278 
Agriculture dee ter oe Serger 
Area, capital, 278 
Birth, death Matintio’ Bo 452 
Counties (seats, areas) aikt! 
Descriptive .....i/...4%. 264-265 
Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 60 
Governor, officials, pay ...135 
Historical Society .... “ah 
Lake, largest ‘ 
Legislature ............... 135 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 
eae of a aaine Indian ..475 
Name, Min MOL vee. ecm 
Population (i960, a 


7) Dang Cee eae 462-463 
cities and towns.,....2s 2.) > 93 
—Counties, comnts seats ...112 
—Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
a WOL@- ste sss2 22 44, 60 
28) ee a en 35-640, 679 
Vital statistics ....5... 450-457 


See also States, U.S 
Montana Territory 
Montclair Museum (N.J.) ..475 
Monte Carlo (Monaco) 374 


Montenegro, Yugoslavia ..... 396 
Montgomery, Ala. ...... 215, 252 
BULA VONOS <n ono ccveftin cisiein ses 138 
Population ............. 82, 83 


Montreal, Canada— 
French-Indian War (1754) 197 
Mileage to other cities 675-677 
Population .........-. 326, 397 

Monuments, national ...277, 282 
Largest, 285 

Moon, The— 


Apogee, perigee ......-.-- 425 
PATICGSIUGs ooo ei ncites anoles 430 
Descriptive .........-% 425, 430 
Diameter ..........--- 425, 430 
Earth, distance from ..... 25 


Eclipses (1961) ..400, 401, oH 


aoe Gone. ras rece ate 
Paschal BUCS). we ce eee 

Phases ...399-403, 406- Ain 425 
Rises, BES Re cea =419 
Signs and symbols ......-. 06-138 


Tides, a OF. ns 425, ean 
1 ieoy 7? SRS orarbaerec 
rons 4 } .147, 214, a0 


Moose, Loyal Order of ...... 53 
Moravian Churches .. ..696, 698 
More, Thos. Ann. Medal .,. 607 
pela Faeahc eee Saints 2 
Mormons see La 
Morning stars ...... 406-419, 426 
Morocco— 
Area, population, capital ..375 
Cities (population). waewales 139 
Descriptive ..... 5, ate 
Gepatidence 0038 
Merchant fleet .......----- 665 
Tangier .....0+2 -0e+ eerie 375 
Telephones .....------+-:- 680 
Beene, Ue S. ernlaencs ger ees 
Weights, measures ...-.... 
rarscco, Spanish .....: -375, 385 


rristown Historical Park .281 
pone. Castle S.S. fire (1934) 221 
Morse, Samuel F. B. (1844) .200 
(apo st Sen. hele iets ane 

es, farm 
Morten. Wm. T. G. (i842) | .200 
Moses (1450 BC 193 


Moslem (Islamic) ..711, 712, 715 
Mossadegh, Mohammed . 365 
Mother of. the year ......... 605 
Mother's Day.........--.->.. 714 
Motion Pictures— 

Academy awards .........604 
All-talking (1928) ........ 206 
Associations .......-....+. 533 
ESVONIUG, MAIOL «..\.6 0 setae 781 
Foreign films ........... 781 


Jazz Singer (1927) ...... 206 


Motion Pictures (cont’d.) 


Museum ie rian ay Art . Si 2 
pet i wee eamire 781 
Sound. one first <i938} cat 
Stars, producers ......588-596 
MURS ieeeolie oe eae tes 
0 is 
Motor vehicles, see Retomblion 


Motor Vehicles, Bureau of ..140 
Motto, U.S. BS Sa eee 614 
‘toes 0 on 


( 49 
Mountain Matos (i857). .201 
Mountain State (W. Va.) ...273 
Mountains— 

ACITONGACKS PTAC a. sccrae 

Andes ...338, bod 351, 380, 358 
Cascade, Wash 
Catskills 306 
Climbing expeditions ..... 549 
Collegiate meake: Colo. 


Highest, U. 


as 558, 559 
McKinley, Alaska 252, 285, bee 
New York State peaks . 

Peaks, by country ....558, 339 
Rainier, Wash, ....... » 281 
Rushmore, South ire “210 


Teton VO siccef ceptor ncioee eae 
S., by states -/. 1012207! 557 
Vesuvius, Italy ..........; 193 
Volcanoes .........-.. 545-546 
White, N.H._..........265-266 
Mozambique (Portuguese) ..382 
. America contest ........848 
Mrs. America contest |_| |. . 605 
Mules (on farms, value) ....651 
Multiplication tables is ac:27. 524 
Munich pact (1938) ......... 207 


Murders, see Crime 

Muscat, Arabia ............. 

Muscle Shoals, Ala. ... 

Muscovy Grand Dukes 

Museums ats 
See also cities 

Music and Musicians— 


Associations .........-.... 533 
Auditions... c..db-e oe oii 7719 
MAW ET AS Rod Jo srruavat miors 603, 610 
Composers, works 582-584 


Instruments, rare, N.¥.C, .318 


Juilliard Foundation ...... 514 
Musicians, singers ... .588-596 
Nigerian anthem .......... 712 
Opera and artists ..... 718-780 
Pulitzer Prizes esc pac ssn 603 
Singers of the past ...... 598 
oe ee of the past ..... 584 
Mussolini, Benito 


207, 208, 369, 574 
Mutiny on Bounty (1789) ...198 
Mystic Seaport, Conn. 69 


— NV 
NASA see National Aeronautics 
and Space Admin. 
NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 
-C.A.A. champions aie) 
8 


meee al 39 

Edens ..858 
Svim WONG 2 es 887 
Track dud field -883 
Nolley: pall erisiees veeccer. .861 


N.C.A.A. track, field records 880 
NRA passed, voided (1933) ..206 
Nagaland (India) ........... 363 
Nagasaki atomic bomb (1945) 209 
Naguib, Mohammed ... .212, 392 
Nagy, Imre, executed (1958) 214 
Nantes, Edict of (1560) ..... 195 
Nantucket Island (area) ....544 
Napoleon I, III see Bonaparte 
Narcotics arrests ........... 
Narragansett racing .... 
Nassau, Bahamas 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel— 

pairs Dani hepa ah ear 153 


Egy: 
Suee relaskids 59 
United Arab Republic ..... 392 
Natal, Union of South Africa 331 
Natchez TAOS.) 6... ge ee aise 281 
Nation, Carry (1900) ....... 203 
National Academy of Design 317 
National Acad, of Sciences . .249 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Admin, see Space 


developments 
National Air Museum ....... 250 
National Anthem .......... 640 


National Archives .......... 249 
Natl. Baseball Hall of Fame 809 
National. battlefield parks 


National Book Awards ..... 
National capital parks ..277, 282 
National Capitol, U.S. ...... 243 
National Catholic Welfare 
National cemeteri 
National Committees 
Natl. Council, Churches of 
Christ, U.S.A. ..... 157, 700 
National defense see Defense 
National Education Assn, ...529 
National forests ............ 
National Foundation ........ 


National Gallery of Art ..... 246 
Natl. Geographic Society ...249 
Natl. Goals 4 mmission Pees |r 


National Guard, U.S 
Pay scale aierenaae . 122-123 
National historic sites ..277, 282 
National historical parks 277, 231 
National Horse Show ....... 832 
National Income 7140, 7 
National Institutes of Health 760 
National Jewish Welfare Bd. 707 
National Library, Medicine 249 
National memorials ......... 282 
National Military Establish- 
ment see Defense Dept. 
National military parks . 
National a 277, 282, at 
National Motto, U.S. ....... 614 
National parks, were 
ae 
National Planning 3a Stee 
National Recovery Act (1933) 308 
National Research Council 


249, 537 
National Rifie Assn. .. -860 
National Safety Council 
National salu 


Natl. Security Council .. 
National Spelling Bee ....... 
National Statuary Hall 
National Stock Exchange ...181 
National Tuberculosis Assn. 760 
Nationalization (industries) 

see Industries, 

nationalization 


Nationals, U. S. ........... 628 

NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 

Natural gas production . .691-692 


Natural History, Museum of 312 
Natural Sciences, Acad. of . .479 
Naturalists, noted American 587 
Naturalization .............. 627 
Nauru Island (Australia) ....334 
Nautical mile ............... 421 
Nautilus see Submarines 

Navajo Art Museum 475 
Naval Academy, U.S. 495, 727, 728 


Naval Treaties (1921) ....... 205 

London (1930) ........2... 206 
Naval war losses ....... 219-222 
Navassa Island ............. 6 


Navigable Distances .... 

Navigation aids, Coast Guard 7128 

Navy Department— 
Administrative personnel ee 
Employees (number) 


Expenditures: <.. v.23. see 1B 

History withecemaden ence) 

Secretaries. «.i\,2.0 a6 240, 242 
Navy, 


Admirals (active duty) 
Aircraft carriers 
Annapolis 
Associations 
Atomic subma- 
rines see Submarines 

Battleship, last (1958) ....214 
Central American patrol 38, Ut 


Commandants ............ 22 
Expenditures .........:.. 7125 
Insigniat<.22.5 ae hee 122 
Nurse Corps=. 02) meee 729 


Officers (form of address) .540 


Pay scale, allowances .722-723 

Satellites see Space 
developments 

Ship lossés4 sat nee 219-222 

Strength © <. 2.5. tcn wena 725 

Submarine patrol ........192 

Women’s branches .... 728 


See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Nebraska— 


Admitted to Union . ...265, 278 
Agriculture statistics . .648-654 
Area, capital, rank 265-278 


Birth, death statistics 450, 452 
Counties icone areas) ...112 
Descriptive . ose . 265 
Election, 1960 . 44, 45, 61 


New York l 

Nebraska (cont’d,) New Hampshire eas cytes he 

an mC ge a 

ical society ......... a . .265, 

Ease S04 © -BIrtH, death statistics 450, 499 —Assessed va 
MipRISIALUTO: a. ncce cc. cress Counties (seats, areas) ...1 cba me 
Pe were oe 438 Flection. 1966... sets 62 «Presidents | 

ame, origin of .........- lec 9s OO ahaa arate +62 |$-Presidents ...... 
MSU btn. wae fai 6a Os.chn a 265 Governor, officials, pay ..134 ~Realty natives, U. rth 
en (1960, 1790- Historical Soc. , Concord ..475 ~—Represen » U. “311 

BGO) castle sts, pis. 81, ane Lake, eget Ae Pepe 554 Botanical a 362, 309-310 
—Cities and towns ...... 2, 93 Legislature ...-.....---.-. 134 Bridges a 1 7 
eed county seats. ...112 Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 Brooklyn see Sckin? yn 4 
-Miscellaneous data ..461-466 PMUSCRIIS | sis(s oe chioesivite 475 Buildings ti 302-303, 306 
coud vote ....... 44, 61 Name, origin of ......... 279 pace ion Sah aba, aan 
At eO yao 635-640, 679 Population C1980, 1790- -Piblic ......302- a / 

Vitel statistics .......450-457 SHO Mas nce cota 81, 462-463 Tall... ccenat tps were oe 
See also States, U _cities and towns ........ 93 Bus terminal’: 2.20111... Son 

Nebraska Territory ......... 278 —Counties, county seats ..113 Centers of interest ... “ar “ ie 

Necrology (1960) ....... 91-793 —Miscellaneous data ..461-466 Churches, Notable ....3 43h ' 

Negri Sembilan (Miaiaya) . 330 pene vote ...44, 62, 163 City Hall 3:0. =>: secon 3 

Negroes— "PRTER eee Coliseum. ons -75.00eeeee 31 : 
pai peta, South Africa ..331 Vital. statistics . aes Constriiction: 225: s<.2.-7en pr 
BeSVAU TIC NIUS Th kiaic. ae ns nc 168 See also States, U.S. Council. snes ee eee j 
Desegregation see gantyrative New Hebrides -.335-336, — 544 Saad judges... 2-6 145-146 
Equal rights (law) .. .622 New Ireland Island ....334, 544 CVIDG --7~-sa <p ee 304 
Kennedy campaign Eatenatais 190 New Jersey— Debt. wdlac oan eeepc 307 
Lin \6 ohh of {a a 459 Admitted to Union ....266, 278 Draft riots (1863) .......- 217 
Population, U.S. .......... 461 Agriculture statistics . .648-654 Dutch surrender (1664) ..196 
PRTIOOI Sire (sehejeinvaio'« oy.<1% « 167, 192 Area, capital, rank ..266, 278 Educational statistics ....307 
Sitdowns ......... 160, 163, 181 Birth, death statistics 450, 452 Empire State bldg. ....... 315 
Sutirage (law) ........--. 622 Bridges (to N. Y. C.) .. 309 Expenditures” ..<....:..+ 307 

Negros Island, P.I. ...... 380, 544 Counties (seats, areas) . .113 Foley Square .......-....- 303 

Nehru, Jawaharlal— Descriptive saat +s eas 266 Fraunces Tavern ........- 315 
Communist China ....151, 166 Election, 1960 ...... 44, = 62 Government .......... 143-144 
India, Prime Minister 364, ane Governor, officials, pay ....134 Governors Island ......... 315 
United Nations ........... Take: largest. .2c:2ss2.0s2. th Grand Central Sta. .....: 316 

Neil Memorial Trophy ...... bal Legislature: sss eee. eee 134 Greater New York ....... 303 

Nejd, Saudi-Arabia ......... 383 Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 Greenwich Village ........ 315 

Nelson Gallery, Kansas City 474 Museums ='.S<. ad. ares, 475 Hall of Fame ..........-- 305 

Nelson, Lord (1805) 198, 576 Name, origin of .........- 279 Health Insurance Plan ....306 

Nelson Trust, Wm. Rockhill 514 Parkway, Garden State ...266 High school sports ... .881-882 

Nepal— Population (1960, 1790- Bistory -: . - san. +. 5 os eee 303 
Area, p PeeaHon, capital ..376 TO50)) ara eee 81, 462-463 FLOUBSING,. cme se eacee 302, 306 
Descriptive’ ...0.3..-.. 376, 776 -Cities and towns ...... 82, 93 Latitude, longitude ...... 556 
Katmandu (population) | .398 —Counties, county seats ...113 Libraries 
Himalayas ....... 550, 558, 559 —Metropolitan areas ...... -103 —Brooklyn ........ 313-314, 482 

Neptune (planet) ...... 399, 430 -Miscellaneous data . .461-466 —Cooper Union ........... 17 

Netherland, New ...105, 196, 303 Port of N. Y. Authority ...309 —Pierpont Morgan ......-- 

Netherlands— Presidential vote ...... 44, 62 =Publie™.. ch vases 312-313 
Area, population, capital ..376 FEROS | Pano ein 635-640, 679 —Gmeens” (-). 2. ovdecic seen 482 
Cities (population) .398 Turnpike Ts wc uss sean ek 266 License bureau ..........- 144 
Dependencies ..877 Vital statistics ....... 450-457 Lincoln Square ........... 302 
Descriptive Walt Whitman House ..-..475 Madison Sq. Garden ..... 316 
Electric power - 687 See also States, U.S. Mayors since 1665 ........ 305 
Gold reserve . -747 New Mexico— —Walker resigns (1932) ...206 
Indonesia independence .364 Admitted to Union ....266, 278 Metropolitan Museum ....31 
Merchant fleet ~......... Agriculture statistics ..648-654 Metropolitan Opera 778-779 
adters, Noved. .....-/.: ..-. 58 Area, capital, rank ..266, 278 Mileage to 
Petroleum production .....691 Birth, death statistics 450, 452 Cities, “U.S. 44.2005 676-678 
“are lc ke oe an 376, 377, 776 Carlsbad Caverns ........266 —Foreign ports 671-673 
Sugar production ......... 685 Counties (seats, areas)...113 Moon rises, sets 406-419 
BRELOOMOMEB lor tin fe. as 680 Descriptive: Voisin ace ter 266 Museums ... 311-318 
pouage; foreign 2.6... ke ou 376 Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 63 Newspapers Bee sy hf 
U.S. population born in . .461 Governor, officials, pay’. . .134 Officials, salaries 143-144 
Weights, measures ........ 520 Lake; larwestisss..cnercs Opera... cee Bei 
World Bank loan ......... 762 Legislature... is cos. sxe Parks . 

Netherlands Antilles ........ 377 Marriage, divorce laws 455, ‘ie Planetarium 

Netherlands Guiana ........377 Museum ss. <hilisiin as ee 475 Plays, long run 

Netherlands New Guinea ...377 Name, origin of f.....¢..% 279 Police Dept. 

Nevada— Population (1960, 1790- Arrests: \..b6;. whose eee 
Admitted to Union ...265, 278 LOGO) oh Bhan otes 81, 462-463 Force, size, expense ...... 304 
Agriculture statistics ..648-654 —Cities and towns ...... 82, 94 Population 
Area, capital, rank . 265, 278 -Counties, county seats ...113 —Boroughs ice: «ener ee , 304 
Birth, death statistics 400, 452 —Miscellaneous data ..461-466 -—Consolidated Area ....... 
Counties (seats, areas) ....113 Presidential vote ....... 44, 63 —Foreign-born ;........--- 461 
0) (eb ha) 1: ee 265 WAXES n/m aye brake 635-640, 679 -Growth, rank ........... 103 
Election, 1960 .......... 44, 62 Vital statistics ........ 450-457 Jewish = o1i.o oct 466 
Governor, officials, pay ...134 See also States, U.S. —Metropolitan area ....... 103 
Lake, largest ............. 554 New Mexico Territory ...... 278 ~—- Port of N.Y. Authority ...309 
MABRO MCA vies etna os 475 New Orleans, La.— Ports 
Las Vegas ..........++++-. 265 Buildings, tall ........... 564 —Distances to foreign 671-673 
Legislature ........... 7. 2134 Delgado Museum ......... 471 -Entrances (tonnage) ..... 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 Descriptive: seccucncness nes 260 -Harbor commerce ....... 663 
=Supreme Ct. ruling (1942) 207 Desegregation, school ..... 192 Postal receipts ............ 720 
Museum, state ........... 475 Fairgrounds racing ...824, 827 Precipitation 435, 436, 444, 446 
Name, origin of .......... 279 Louisiana State Museum ..471 Presidential vote ......... 63 
Population (1960, ris Mardi Gras iss scciessn ceo 260 Pressure at sea level ...... 445 

1950) ............ , 462-463 Mayorincis. oko dh. mata meen 138 Public assistance .......... 630 
-Cities and towns ........ 93 Populations... feo 82, 89 Public schools 
~Counties, county seats... .113 Sports Carnival .).. 26/027! 260 Athletic League ...... 881-882 
=Metropolitan areas ....83-85 New south Wales ........... 334 =Statistics 91. sea: n eee 307 
Presidential vote ....... 44, 62 Radio Cit 316 

y New Year, Jewish (dates) ..710 \ ne 

Taxes ......--++. 635-640, 679 . Revenues ............ 307 
Vital statistics ........450-457 New Year’s Day ........... 3° "Rockefeller: Genterics aaa 316 
See also States, U.S. New York Bd. of Trade ....527 Sagamore Hill ............ 313 

Nevada Territory ........... 278 New York City— Snowfall a8. ou eee 444, 446 

Nevis Island (W. Indies) ....336 Administrative depts. . Staten Island Bridge .....302 

New Amsterdam (1664) 196, 303 Airline terminals .. .310 Statue of Liberty ......... 19 

New Bedford Museum ....... 473 Airports: 7a Sees ‘ Street numbers ......5. 0. 307 

New Britain Island ..... 334, 544 Altitudes 566 Sub is Boas vieie tis ints 

New Brunswick, Canada ....327 Aquarium . 320 UDWAYS --. 2. essence eee 308 

New Caledonia Is., (Fr.) 357, 544 Area, altitudes ......../..304 Sum rises, sets ........ 406-419 

New Georgia Is., Solomons 335 Art galleries ..... 311-314, 317 Taxes 

New Guinea, Dutch ......... 377 Assessed values .......... 306 Authorized (law) ........299 

New Guinea, island ........ 544 Bank clearings ........... 146 -Real property rates ...... 306 

New Guinea-Papua ......... 334 Banking statistics ........ 299 —Sales) 42... Soa ee 

New Hampshire— Board of Estimate ........ 143 Telephones... . noes 


Admitted to Union .. .265, 278 Boroughs .jo sun ae +... 803 Temperature 435, 436, 444, $45 


New York City (cont’d. 
Theaters, pina 174, 
Theo, iz 


Rooseyel useunt. , 
Tide tables (1961) . ee ae 


Time differences .......... 
See system 308 
Triborough Authority ..... 310 
eg Wat wsceriae a ied sone 
AZZaNO , 303 
Wall St. explosion (1920) 
World's Fair ir (1939). = 235 - $02 


New York Community Trust 514 
New York Cotton Exchange 528 
New York Foundation ....... 514 
New York Historical ....312, 531 
New York Intl. Airport .309, 310 
New York Produce Exch. ... .535 
New York State— 


Adirondacks .......... 266, 296 
Administrative depts. ....140 
Admitted to Union ... .266, 278 
Agriculture statistics . 648-654 
Altitude, highest ......... 2 
Area, capital, rank ...266, 278 
Automob le statistics ..... 679 
anking statistics ........ 299 
Birth Statistics ... -. -293 
udget ...... . .293 
Campsites 4-295 
Canal system ............: 297 
Catskill region ....... 294, 296 
Chamber of Commerce ... .527 
ivil “Defense: ioe. she. 136 
Constitution adopted ...... 293 
Counties eee areas) ....113 
Courts, judges ............ 41 
Death ‘statistics Sees eve 293 
see Bas - 266-267, 293- ae 
Disability benefits ........ 
eer oe Se ocacnt 
Election, 1960 .......... 
Pecpentitires: receipts 293 
Finger Lakes ............. 296 
Fort William Henry ....... 476 
Geographic center ........ 550 


Government 140-142 
Governor, officials, pay 132, 140 
nets Delete Oa otto ere 293 


ry 
Income, per capita ........ 

Industries. ....:...... 2 
Interest laws, rates 
Jones Beach 
Labor Relations act 


Legislature 14 
Long Island State Parks ..294 
Manufacturing statistics . 682 
Marital statistics ......... 293 
Marriage, divorce .... 
Mediation Bd. (labor) ....300 
Members of Congress 127, ae 
Military and Naval se a 
Mineral production ... .690- 603 

um wage law .. .300-301 
BAEC el « Pate soe bn hele aes 


Mountain peaks ........ 296 
Museums, galleries «++ 416-477 
Name, origin of ..........« 279 
Niagara Falls ......+: 297, 543 
Niagara power -........-<: 297 
Officials, salaries ..... 140-142 
Nickname ~........... 266, 293 
Parks, parkways ..... 294-295 
Population— 
-—Census (1960, 1790-1950) 
81, 462-463 
-Cities and towns ..... ae 


94 
—Counties, county seats~..113 
—Density -465 


“Foreign-born ae ts 461 
—Metropolitan areas ...... 103 
-Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
SIN CRIO) Gon a cis altiells feo wiee © 005" 4 
Bee LON a anise ab deco oak 461 
Port of N.Y. Authority ...309 
Power Authority ..... 140, an 
Presidential vote ....... 44, 
Public school “statistics 298, 507 
Receipts, expenditures ... a 


Remington Art eeesporiat: 
Rockefeller, Gov. se 
Rockefeller, Gov. °Nelson A. 
Rural road mileage ....... 673 
St. Lawrence projects ....297 


Saratoga el Parks: \J.- 281 
Savings Banks ........ . 299 
Slavery xbolished (1827) ..199 
Senate House Museum, ....477 
Supreme Court ........... 141 


Taxes 


N York Ci Md 
ew = iby (oomt'a.) 


“Eoeel non meee pal g 
-Local n “PTOperuy s..-., 
Racing 5 hs 299 


SE RTUWAR oc. <a iy ole MS «9 293 

Unem; employm't ins. 297, ences 
Vital statistics ....... 450-457 
Voting qualifications ..... 567 
Workmen’s compensation 301 

PS EORIE Wencte es tye ete tana 140 

See also States, U.S. 

New York Stock Exchange . 538 
1 ECT UB AS alo, SSSI ie 178 
Transactions . 

New York University— 
Hall of American Artists. .311 
Hall of Fame 305 

New York World’s Fairs 225, 302 

New Zealand— 

Area, population, capital. gtr 
Cities (population) 


Descriptive =... uci coe 35, i168 

Gold~ Teserve ~. itie. citeue 

Merchant fleet ........... 665 

Mountain peaks ..... . 559 

Petroleum production 691 

‘Telephones 680 

Trade, 662 

Volcanoes . 545 

Waterfalls . .543 
New Zealand Samoa . . 335, 544 
Newark, Po Aare inal 

Airport, termina = 

266, 309, 310 

Buildings, 564 

MMB VOR a SSP sew 

Museums 

Population <<. sede oe 82, 94 

Truck terminal ........... 266 
Newbery medal ............. 607 
Newfoundland ......... 326, 327 
Newport, R.I. ....... 82, 99, 270 

Old Stone Tower ........- 480 
Newspapers— 

Associations ........-.+:.. 534 


Ayer Award (typography) 606 
Boston News Letter (1704) 196 
Circhlation:< ~~. s1e.0 ere 51 
Daily, first (1784) ........ 197 
Journalism 


awards . 600-602, 609- ah 
Journalists, noted ........ 
Mailing ted Et enhe fetes te 
New York, zg 


first 
Newsprint statistics 
Number in U.S. 
Penn. Gazette (1728 8) 7 196 
Pultizer Prize winners 600-602 
See also Journalism, 
Freedom of the press 


Nez Perce Dam ............. 283 
Niagara ee Mera ae es tees 543 
Niagara power ............. 


297 
Nicaea, Council of (325 A.D.) 193 
Nicaragua— 
Area, population, capital. na 


6 
Remne RS (population) ...398 
Merchant fleet 665 
Revolt, 1960-........... og Aes 
U.S. Marines in (1927) ...205 
WOICHHOGS seit ime etree lle s 546 


Weights, measures ....... 520 

World Bank loan ......... 762 
Nicknames— 

College teams ........ 813-817 

PtaLee ne oe amines sae 252-277 
Nicobar Island ............. 362 
Niger Republic, Africa re 356 
Nigeria, Africa .... 188, 332, 712 
Nightingale, Florenee (1853) 200 
Nile River ..... 153, 385, 392, 555 


Nitrate production (Chile) . 843 
Niue Island, N.Z. ........... 335 
Nixon, Richard M.— 


Biography ». 0.60.5. eas 43 
Rocdente. aie Tee: 164 
Eisenhower, D 


wight 161 
Sega debate (558) a4 
Knee injur, 184 
Presidential camp: 
0, 41 ist, ae 187, 190 
Primary élections 
157, 163, 167, ie 
Television debates ........ 
Vice President ........ 121, 
Nobel Prizes ....... 599-600, 75 
Nome, Alaska 
Nordic Council 352, 362, 378, 388 
Nordost Landet Is. parce) 544 
Norfolk Island (Austral.), ...334 
Norfolk Museum, Va. 481 
Normandie, ship (1942) ....221 
Normandy, House of ...... 571 


Norris Dam, Tenn. 
North America— 


Trade, aa (value), 2.222% 662 
Waterfalls ....’..naeaeteee 3 
North ‘Atlantic Treaty Orgn.— 
Atomic force ............- 162 
Prance | - ...3,.'5 «eke 150 
Germany enters .......... 


Greece "rurkey (entry "51) oe 
; entry ’ 
sonier et e 362 


aris 
SHAPE (1961)" 2, .seeeene 21 


Summ 
Treaty ( igo 
North Borneo (Br. y 
North Carolina— 
Admitted to Union 
Agriculture statistics 5 -SAS-604 


Governor, officials, pay 132, 135 
Lake, largest ............- 554 
Legislature .........sccs48 48 35 
Mar 

Name, origin o Fy res 1 


Population (1960, 186-1660)" 
81, 462-4 


-Cities and towns ...°..82, 95 
-Counties, county seats ...114 
-Miscellaneous data ...461-466 


Presidential vote ....... 44, 64 
LBXES «-3-. De lee clptie 635-640, 679 
‘Trylon Palace’. c..nncne een 4717 


Vital statistics . 450-457 
Wright Brothers Memorial 


67, 477 
See also States, U.S. 
North Dakota— 
Admitted to Union ....267, 278 
Agriculture statistics ..648-654 


Area, capital, rank ...267, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 
Counties (seats, areas) ...114 
Descriptive 9)... 2s1-aanee 267 
Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 64 
Governor, officials, pay 132, 135 
Lake, largest: ......0... 5 554 
Legislature orev ve7s si aie laterite 135 


Name, origin Bat vies “21 
Population (1960, 1790- ey 
-Cities and towns........ pete 
~—Counties, county seats ...114 


Miscellaneous data .. .461- 
Presidential vote ....... “4, 8 
Taxes. > 42. c. cn 635-640, 679 
Vital statistics ....... 450-457 
See also States, U.S. 
North Island, NiZe sages 335, 544 
North Pole— 
Discovery (1909) ..,.. 203, 547 
Explorations .......... 547-549 
North: Sea)... 3.2 0500saeee 541 
North-South Ara 
pees (Blue and: Gray). .818 
Laclosse 5: a6. cn ee 854 


North, Btae State (Minn, 
Northern Ireland ss yin 
Ireland, Northern 
Northern Rhodesia ... 821, 332 
-Waterfalls ......... rn 
World Bank loans .. 


Northernmost town, U.S, ... 
Northwest Angle ............ 55' 
Northwest Ordinance (1787) 197 
Northwest Terr., (1787), ..... 197 
Northwest Terr., Canada ...327 
Norway— 


Antarctic Dependency ..... 378 
Area, population, capital ..377 
Cities (population) ....... 398 
Descriptive ....0....4. 377-378 
Electric power ....... 378, 687 
Gold*reseryvé \c7cie see ne 747 
Merchant fleet ........... 665 
Nordic Council ........... 378 
Quisling executed (1945) ..207 
Rulers” iikastve cee 378, 575, 776 
Spitsbergen =tiveonae ae 7 
Sweden, ‘infor (1905) . .203, 378 
Telephones .. an 
Trade, U.S, 


ar aes 
World Bank loan 
Norwegian-Amer, Museum .. 
Norwegian Antarctic 
Norwegians, noted . 58! 
Notable persons ......... 571-598 
Ses (1960) 
ou Island (New Caledonia) “357 
Nore Scotia (Canada) ...... 
Novaya Zemlya Island (Arctic) 


Novelists, noted ........ 576-587 

Nuclear Energy see Atomic 
Energy 

Numbers (prime Bena oet! 523 


Numismatic Society, Amer. 
12, 534 

Nurses— 

Armed forces ..... 724, 725, = 

PASSOCIAIONS § .. .. eee es 534 

College sorority ..........- 506 
Nutritive values of. foods ... .656 
Nuts (production) .......... 650 
Nyasaland, Central Africa . .332 

Federation, Rhodesia ..... 332 
Nylon industry ....... , 688 


=) 
Oaklawn Park racing ....... 827 
Oatis, William N. (1951) ....211 
Oats— 


Chicago spot prices 
Grain center receipts 
Prices, farm 
Production . 
rat ey cides te 
upp S. 
Obituaries (1260) Saar oh 
Observatories, telescopes 427, 467 


Occupation groups .......... 461 
Ocean Islands (Solomons) . .335 
Oveania— 
PMNs in av nis he =, ols} 'stanens\s 559 
Petroleum production ..... 691 
BPODUIATION foie > vinieiei vis anc tie one 466 
Sugar production ......... 685 
Telephone statistics ....... 686 
Oceania, French ........ 356-357 


Oceans and “pe 
Areas, depths ....:......- 541 
rceciner mobable 670, ieee -7189. 


Descriptive ........... 546 

Oceanography ...........+ 541 
Octagon House ............. 247 
Odd Fellows, 1.0.0.F. ...... 534 
Oder-Neisse line ........ 381 
Oeno Is. (Pitcairn group) ..336 
Ofu Island, Samoa ........: 276 
Ohio— 

Admitted to Union ...268, 278 

Agriculture statistics ..648-654 

Altitude 534 


Area, capital, rank... .268, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 
Cincinnati 268 


Cleveland . 

Counties (seats, areas) .114 
DeScriptive cic. sewer veees 268 
Election, 1960 .......... 44, 65 


Governor, officials, pay 132, 135 
Lake, largest Rite Tc oftvavatacs: aot 554 
Legislature 135 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, ona 
Name, origin of 279 
Population (1960, 1790-1950) 
81, os -463 


-Cities and towns 
—Counties, county seats .... 

—Metropolitan areas 1 
—Miscellaneous data ere 


Presidential vote .. 1.44, 65 
BEB MER SS eos sania 635-640, 679 
Vital statistics ........ 450-457 
See also States, U.S, 

Ohio River .............. 291 
Bridges spanning ......... 52 
Floods (1936, ’37) ........ 23 

Ohm (electrical unit) ...... 520 


Oil see Petroleum 
Okeechobee, Lake (Fla.) 256, 554 
Okhotsk, Sea of 


Okinawa Island ........ 370, 544 
Oklahoma— 
Admitted to Union . .268, 278 


Agriculture statistics 648-654 
Area, capital, rank 8 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 


Counties (seats, areas) ...115 
BDORET IDL VER iats eisneleels cctv 
Election, 1960 . 44, 45, 66 
Fort Gibson stockade 4 


8 
Governor, officials, pay 132, 135 
Historical society 478 
Indian territory tribes 268, 278 
Lake, largest 554 


Mi peremces (cont’d.) in 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 
oe Fhe em ee 478 
Name, origin of ........ 279 
Population 1960; 1790-1950) 


81, 462-463 
-Cities and towns ..... 82, 97 
ounties, county seats 115 
2 erp og " 
Presidential vote ..... 
PA nk shaed (1959) . 
Vital statistics ........450-457 
Will Rogers Memorial ....478 
See also States, U.S. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
Buildings, tall ............ 
Clty *managerrs tie. sete 138 
Population 9295 prc 82, 97 
Oklahoma fhaitanip ee b there 278 
Old age insurance ...... -645 


642 
Old Catholic Churches (U.S. los 
Headquarters 


Old Colony (Mass.) ......... 1 

Dominion (Va.) ........ 272 
Old Dominion Foundation ..514 
Old English holidays ....... 12 
Old Faithful wits (Wyo.).. .274 
Old Ironsides (1797) ........ 98 
Old Line State (Mt. Eoakven 261 
Old North State (N.C.) ..... 267 
Old Sturbridge, Mass ....... 473 


Oleomargarine— 
Consumption, per capita .. 
Nutritive value .. 6 

Olin Foundation 

Olosega Island, Samoa .. 

Olympic games— 
Association (U.S.) 
Games, 60 
History -OfWhi.< tease ets 
Records, champions . .867-873 

Olympic Mountains, Wash. . .273 

Olympic National Park. .273, pee 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Joslyn Art Museum .. Be 

Mayor 9:35 3.2 25 J sesen ache 138 

Population is aM, sa Aa es 82, 93 
Oman, Arabia . -338, 384 
One hundred years ago ..215-217 
Ontario, Canada ........ 326, 327 
Ontario, Lake ............ 555 
Opera— 

Compesers, works . .582-584 

Season (1960-1961) ._. .778-780 


588-598, 778- pace 
Oppenheimer, J. Hohere 212, 487 
Orange Bowl gam .818 
Orange Free State. “Ss. “Afr.) 331 
Orbits, planetary 430 
Oregon— 
‘Admitted to Union 268-269, 278 
Agriculture statistics. 648-654 
Area, capital, rank 268-269, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 
Counties (seats, areas), ...115 
Crater Lake park 7 
Descriptive 


Election, 1960 ...... 44, 66 
Governor, officials, pay isa. ‘138 
Historical Society .... 478 
Lake, largest d vies i nee 54 
Depislature ...siisss+s. 5 
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Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 

Name, origin o 279 
Population. (1960, 1790-1950) 

81, cs ~463 


-Cities and towns .. 2, 97 
-Counties, county seats ...115 
~Metropolitan areas ...... 103 
—Miscellaneous data ...461-466 
Portland Art Museum ....478 
Presidential vote .. . 44, 
TAXCS*2 ost. oi ta 635-640, 679 
450-457 


Vital statistics 
See also States, U.S. 
Oregon Territory .. 269, 278, 279 
Oregon, University of ....... 491 
Museum of Natural History 478 
Organic Acts (territories) | .278 
Organization of American 
States (OAS) (1948, ’56) 
188,210" 213; B38 
34 
Organization for European 
Economic Coop. (OEEC) 154 
Organizations, clubs 
503-506, 525-540 
Oriental Institute, Chicago 470 


Orinoco River 395, 555 
Orkney Is (Scotland) ..325, 544 
Orleans, House of ...... 572 
Orleans, Territory .....278, 280 


Osteopathic assns, 505, 506, 534 
Outer Seven see 
European Free Trade Assn, 


India 
Mohammed Ayub Khan 


(1958) (222 <8 ove ee 214 
Petroleum production -691 
Republic formed ........ 379 
Sugar production ......... 685 
neck ee Tyce Slee ee 680 


Pan-American Day ; 714 
Pan American Expos (1901) 225 
Pan American Union see 

Org. of American States 
Panama— 
Area, population, capital. .379 


Cargo traffic 
Descriptive 
Employees, 


1 
anay Is., Philippines 380, ari 
Panay, ship (sunk 1937) 206, 221 
Panchen Lama (1951) ..211, 345 
Panics see Riots, panics 
Panorama of 1861 ...... 215-217 
ig toeiean? oa 
xports ports ~. 20. - 
Production by grade Hateat 
‘apua, Br. New Eee a -334 
Parachute Records 181, 788 
Paraguay— 
Area, capital |... Shs,i0seee 79 
Asuncion {@opulation) | -398 
Descriptive .......... , 776 
Guaira waterfall ekg Oe 43 
Revolt. 3 v.5 .oscos ae 150 
Weights, measures .....__ 520 
World Bank loans ..... 762 
Parallax— 
Stars. 228 Ok ee ee 426 
Sun’s horizontal .......... 424 
Parallel bar champs ....___ 887 
Parcel Post ...... 715-719 
Parent-Teachers Assn. _.___ 534 
Fgh ae 
el Tower (1889) ...202, 56! 
Expositions (1889-1900) . 295 4 


Opera Comique fire (1887) 


Parks, parkways— 

National ..... 277, 281-282, 285 

New? Yorkos).a.2505 294- 295, 302 
Parliament, oldest {ielanay 362 
Parr, Catherine wee 4S) Sree, 194 
Parthenon (438 BC) ...._.. 193 
Pasadena Art Museum ..._,. a 
Paschal full moon (dates) |.710 
Passports, U.S.— 

Regulations ............... 626 
Patents— 

Aeronautics .. cee 184 


pare jee 
Appeals Court ........ 124, 624 
New ae s cigs8) Nea 
ew atents (1959) ...... 
tton, "es. Georg ie 
307, 209, e 


Peace Garden, N. Dak, 
Peace Prizes, Nobel 599-600, 793 
Peale, Norman Vincent ..... 184 
Peanuts— 
Consumption, per capita ..653 
Nutritive value 6} 
Production 6 
Pearl of the Antilles (Cuba) 347 
Pearl Harbor (1941) .207, 208 
Peary, Adm, R. 1909) 203, 547 
Pelican State (La. 2 


, 544 

Penang, Malaya ............ 330 
yen hus (Pescadores) ey 44 
enitentiaries, Federal ..... 459 
pene William (1683) 196, 269 


Academy of Fine Arts ....479 
Admitted to Union ... 
Agriculture statistics .. 
Area, capital, rank ..269, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 
Counties (seats, areas) . 115 
DDBSCTIDUUVE mF 0s cee nee 

Election, 1960 .......... 44, 67 
Governor, officials, pay 132, 135 
Lake, largest 55: 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 


Museums, be eas -478-479 
Name, orig of SA cca 279 
Philadelphis: .. 82, 99, 269, 564 
Pittsburgh ..... ; 82, 99; 269, 564 
Population (1960, i790- 1950) 
81, 462-463 
—Cities and towns ...... 82, 98 
—Counties, county seats ....115 
—Metropolitan areas ....... 103 
—Miscellaneous data .. pepe 
Presidential vote ....... 44, 
SCS Mae: eile nies 635-640, 69 
Uptake) t= eee eee 


Valley Forge State ee . 479 

Vital statistics 450-457 

See also States, U. 
Pennsylvania Gazette “(1728) 196 
Pennsylvania relays ........ 884 
Pennsylvania Turnpike ..... 269 
Pennsylvania Univ. museum 479 


Pensions, veterans ......735-736 
Pentagon, Washington ..... 250 
Pentathlon— 
American record .......... 879 
AoAMPIONS Soe kisi: so. o 2 876 
Olympic Games ........... 869 
Pentecostal Churches— 
Headquarters .........6%.. 698 
Membership ............ .696 
Per capita income .......... 741 
Perak, Malaya ...........07 330 
Perigee of Moon ...:-:......, 425 


Perihelion see Aphelion 
Perlis, Malaya 30 
Permanent Charity Fund ...514 
Peron, Juan D. (1955) 213, 338 
Perpetual Calendar 423 


Perry Awards (theater) ....611 
Perry, Matthew C. (1853) . 200 
Perry, Oliver H. (1812) .....199 
Persecution— 
Christians (64 AD) ........ 193 
Huguenots (1560) ......... 195 
Jews (Germany) ....: sin neat 357 
Persia see Iran 
teh) Ny 31 aie ae as 541 
Personal consumption expen- 
CEE 2S eee eh eer d eerie see 754 
Personalities, noted . 5671-598 
Peru— 


Area, population, capital ..380 


Cities (population) ....... 398 
DESCriptive.-....520220% , 176 
A lool BOHOVYV Gl oot ss, sae 147 
Eo ee US te gee EET 380 
Merchant HOO Er cernyelictabr'sth ao 665 
Petroleum production ..... 691 

Pizzaro conquers Gey 
, 380, ee 


Sugar production ......... 
PRBIODRONGK ari.. oie... vee sn» 
Trade, foreign .. .88 
Weights, measures 


Peru (cont’d.) 
Rta Bank loan .........762 


Petrified Forest, Ariz. ...... +. 253 
Petroleum— 
Canada eras eto: iis 691 
Exports, imports ..... 


imports 686, 687 
First well, Pa, oy ».. 201 


Industry hea | Tex. 5 268, 271 
Tranian pact Blak, cee eek 365 
Nationalization 
-Iran (1951). . 
—Mexico (1938) 
-Turkey ends . . 
Production, Py country 
By state (U.S.) 
-Crude oil (U.S.) 690, 
Used producing electricity 636 

Feugeot, .Eriow. 25% 5. Swe 218 

Pharmaceutical Soc. .... 

Pharos at Alexandria ....... 

Phidias statue of Zeus ...... 542 

Philadelphia, Pa.— 

Academy of Fine Arts ....479 
Acad. Seer Sciences |. .479 
Bulldings, stall Pane. ees a 564 
Capital of U. 3! (1790-1800) au 
Descriptive 269 


Expositions comes eee 225 
Fels Planetarium ......... 718 
Franklin Institute ....478-479 
Independence Hall ..-.... 615 
puberty Beller sca. hut ese od 15 
MAVOR KO NESE Behe ss ae 138 


Mileage to other oe 676-677 
in 748 


99 

461 

Postal. receipts tw... cits 720 
Public library 2s tc-.. castes 482 


Telephones 680 
Philadelphia Foundation ....513 
Philadelphia, aa S.N. (1803) - ee 


Philip, Prince ©: .2.. . saan. 

Philippines, “Republic of— 
Accession, U.S. (1898) 

279, 280, 381 

Area.’ capital. ox. seen 380 
Cities A eas .. 396, 3 
Descriptive ....... 380-381, 776 
Independence (1946) ..207, 381 
Insurrection (1899), ....... 203 
MacArthur, Gen. D. . .208, BS 


Magsaysay killed 
Merchant fleet ... 
Sugar production 
Telephones 
Trade .... 
Volcanoes 
Weights, measures 
World War 

Philipse Maer’ 

Phoenix ints. (Saiemeass "385 


Photography— 
Associations.) con cce aseecee 535 
Awards (Journalism) .609, 610 


Eastman House, Rochester ese 


Inventions, noted ......... 5 

Pulitzer=Prizes= 0 onc cn nes 602 
Physics— 

College fraternity ........ 506 

DISCOVERIES IE. ie oases ce os eare 562 

Nobel awards ....599, 600, 793 
Pickwick Club (1925) ....... 05 
Pierce, Franklin ....... 231 
Pierpont Morgan Library ... .312 
Pig iron production .........692 
Pike’s Peak, Colo. ..... 255, 558 
Pilgrim Halli, Plymouth ..... 473 
Pilgrims (1620) ............. 195 
Pimlico racing ......... 825, 827 
Pine Tree State (Me.) ...... 260 
Pines, Isle of, Cuba ......... 347 


Pines, Isle of (N. Caledonia) 357 
Pinochle (chances, odds) ....837 
Pioneer Mem. Park, se -. .260 
Pistol champions ...........860 
Pitcairn Island 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— 


Buhl Planetarium ....... 478 
Buildings, tall os sheik 564 
Carnegie Institute ........ 478 
Descriptive . .!..../2.6% rs 
WAY OF he tiered dcns ence eat 
Population . 
Public library 
Pittsburgh Foundation ...... 514 
Pizarro, Francisco (1531) 195, 380 
Planetariums— 
Adiar, Chicagors< acon cae 469 
Buhl, Pittsburgh ...../... 478 
Mleveland: (i ana oib sos 478 
Fels, Philadelphia ........478 
Griffith, Los Angeles .. 467 


Planetariums (cont’d.) 
Hayden, New York City | 311 
Morrison, San Francisco ..468 
Planetary configurations ....428 
Planets— 
Aphelion, ris aie » Polat 438 
Events, by months .,..39: 
Morning, evening stars 


406-419, 426 
Rise, ‘set( 1961) posh 431 
gns and symbols ........ 

Solar system ...... 402-403, 430 
lantagenet, House of ...,.. 57 
Platforms, rene oe 1960 42-43 
Playing c (odds) choca 837 
ate Lok (see also Theatre) 7717, 778 
Allegiance to flag ......... 448 
Conservation®..2. Jieserees 456 
Pluto eee ate ce 430 
Plymouth Pilgrims (1620) ios, 261 


Pocket billiards see Billiards | 
Pocket vetoes... 15. che eee 136 
Poe, Edgar A...261, 315, 586, 607 
Poets— 
Awards 
Laureate (England) ...... 
Noted) hts.ccneee 576-581, 586 
Sooleties 222. Jr. aun 535 
Poison gases— 
Accidental deaths 
Poisons (deaths, rate) -451 
Poker hand chances, odds . .837 
Poland— 
Area, population, capital. .381 


Cities (population) ........ 3 
Descriptive ....... 381-382, 776 
Electric power ........0.7 0a. 687 


Gdansk (Danzig) ......... 382 
Gomulka (1956) ...... 213, 381 
Industry nationalized oe 


07 
Merchant fleet ........... 665 
Oder-Neisse line .......... 381 
Petroleum production ..... 691 
“Poznan riots (1956) ..213, 381 


Russo-German invasion ..381 
Telephones 680 
U.S. population born in ..461 
United Nations 152 
Weights, measures ........ 520 

Polar explorations 

Polar star (1961) 

Pole vaulting reco 
American: 77 -o 
Olympic games 
World 

Poles (notable persons) . 

Poles of the Earth 


Poliomyelitis— 
Deaths, rate ......... 451, 758 
Georgia Warm Spr. Fdn. 
256, 513 
National Foundation ...... 758 
Research <4:-) tote peseede 158 
Salk’ vaccine: - cca 462, 758 


Sister Kenny Foundation. .514 


Political committees ....558-559 
Political parties see 
specific parties 

Polk, James K. (biog.) .....230 
Polk Memorial Award ....... 610 
Poll Taxes, states with _.... 567 
Polo 

Association =. <i. 7s seed 535 

Champions, records ....... 194 
Polo, Marco (1271), .......... 194 
Pompeii destroyed (79 AD) ..193 
Ponce de Leon (1513) ...194, 551 
Pondicherry, India ........, 363 
Pony Express (1860) ........ 201 


Popes see Roman Catholic Ch. 
Popular vote see Vote, popular 
Population, United States— 
Age groups by sex, color. .463 
Birth, death statistics. .450-452 


Census of 1960 ........ 80-120 
Center. inci Seon tee ee 465 
Cities, by states ....... 83-103 


Cities, consolidated areas 103 
Cities, largest 82 
Cities, metropolitan areas. .103 


Counties, by state ....104- by 
Density, by state ....2... 

Employment- 00%... aces 461 
PS YM 2 -acle-w age aioe ae 464 
Foreign-born. <.::3)...,.este ane 461 
Illegitimate births ........ 464 
Indians, American ........ 465 
Jewish | 40's. cea enmee 466 
Life span (average) ...... 464 
Male, female ............- 462 
Marital status ............ 462 
Metropolitan areas ........ au 
NORTO a sc0 ish scree Saale eens 


New York City. .82, 95, 103, $04 
Ney, Metropolitan Ay, 


acerca in niin 


Pp fspienet U.S. (cont’d.) 
ieee te 461, 463 
Gecupation: ide ad 461 
al by years 
(Op ta CU se ae eee eee 
Sinees 2,500 and over .. 
eNO Tia attics aeles Cay eN aces 

Recions (1950, 1960) 
Religious Census .. 
eae BTOUDS ici nor 6 38) 


School enrollment ....507, 
Eevee (1790-1950) . 1462} 483 
MESURE zis) ties! elves. 3h + 6 
PUSAN ATS ich a> sale siaysle' a) 832103 
BEM Alias © cine sete ae 35a 461 
sag MP terantonate sncheis teas: 681 
Evcicien parents ..-......- 461 


Population, World— ~- 
Cities, all countries ... 
Cities, largest 
Continents 


+ report 
U.S.S:.R. Census (1959) 
See also individual countries 
Pork— 
Nutritive value . 


Prices, farm ..... .651 
Production, consumption . 653 
Port of New York ....... 661, 663 
Port of N. Y. Authority ... 309 
Port of Spain (Trinidad) ....336 
Portraits on U. S. currency . .745 
-—On Treasury, Saving 
OMCs aie cisesiss pate es 152 
Ports— 
Distances between ....671-673 
United States ........ 63, 664 


—Cargo volume (tons) ‘663, 664 
~Tonnage entered, elsared 


64, 668 
Portugal— 

Area, Pepation, capital. .382 
Cities (population) ....... 39 
Ser CS 2a ao 2, 776 
Descriptive ........... 382, 776 
Earthquake (1755) ....197, 225 
Eisenhower visit .......... 168 
Electric power: -......5..5. 687 
GOAeGISPULE S.-i e ees 382 
Merchant fleet ............ 665 
AUGLEDNOMES ecole ns hues 680 
EW efi (04 Os are eee aaa 662 


U.S. citizens in (law) 
Weights, measures .. 
World Court 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese Guinea 
Portuguese India .. 


Portuguese Timor . 382 
Portuguese West Africa 82 
Possessions, U. S. ....... 5-277 


Post Office Department— 
Administrative personnel . .123 


Employees (number) ...... 55 
Misbaplished. Vea. cree eee 241 
MERDONGIGUTES 654.6 lie e eee 138 
Postmasters General . ,123, 241 
Post Offices, U.S.— 
LT hq (SCE (aa 197 
Number, by class ......... 719 
Receipts, VALU Varo icra a ats 720 
Revenues, expenditures ...720 
Rural routes, number ....719 


Santa Claus, Ind. ......... 259 
Postage stamps— 
Philatelic societies ........ 535 
United Nations ........... 720 
U.S. issues (1847) ...,.... 200 
Postal information ....2, 715-720 
Air-letter sheets .......... 
(Nib c7-%) GA Ree 715, 717-719 
Book rates ........... 715, 
©:O:D. charges ....... 715, 716 
Domestic rates ........ 715, 716 
AMAUTCR MAI ee ees 716 
International rates ....716-719 
Letter with parcel ........ 
Money order fees ......... 
Parcel post........ 715, 717- 119 
Registered mail .......... 716 
Special delivery rates 716 
Postal savings .............. 719 
Potatoes— 
Consumption, per capita ..653 
Nutritive value ........00. 656 
Prices; TATM 1.4. eens 
Production ........... 650, 654 
Potomac River .....243, 274, 291 


Potsdam Agreement (1945) 
207, 357, 389, 733 
Poultry products— 
Chickens, number value ..653 
Consumption, per capita ..653 


P (measure) ...... 516, 518 
Pound, British ............. TAT 
Power iene tg a 300 


230 

Powers, Francis G. . 182 

Prairie State (Illinois) © en 257 

Preakness Stakes ........... 825 

Precambrian Era ........... 542 
Precipitation— 

CHUIES, UiS a6, 70 rem as 435, 436 


New York City 

435, 436, 444, 446 
Rain, 1 inch of, meaning. .422 
Weather gee (1960) oA 
Weittest s 


Prehistoric i ie ee Sat 

Prentiss Foundation ........ 514 

Presbyterian Churches— 
Headquarters ...........2: 698 
History, i ae Pea 701 
Membership ........-..-.- 696 


National, Washington, D.C. 247 
President of the U.S.— 
Office and Powers 


Address, form of ....... 540 
Rides = .).;,.\hx.c aioe tate 121 
Appolntnments daw) inser 619 
Cabinet -aerernpiee. ast 121 


Constitutional powers 618-623 
Electoral votes (law) 619, 621 
Ce PE ADE Ao eae 448 


Head of State..:..... 5.002: 716 
Inauguration pe ry. 
623, a 


Nominees (1900- 1960), 
Pension . 
Salary 
Salute by artillery 
Succession law 121 
Term begins, limit |. 
White House ..:...... 
Presidents of the U.S.— 
Historical and pe phones 
Ancestry, religion 226 


Biographiés. .....02.%.. 27-237 
Birth, death dates ........ 226 
Cabinets 9....20.. 121, 239-242 


Children, number ...... 226 
Election returns (1798- Bagel 4 
—By states (1900-1960) 

—Popular, electoral 40, ve "0 


Enumeration ............. 226 
Freemasonsi: $2 ner sake 226 
Inauguration, age at ..... 226 
Military records .......... 736 
Native. states ............5 226 
Politics” ish 2.0 saat eae 226 
Vetoes: Gia id in cweveteee® 136 
SUA VES 5m cinig's Saws o-n elas ACRES 226 


Presidents, ‘Vice Presidents . 
their Congresses ....... 238 
Press freedom see Freedom of 
Pressure, sea level, N.Y¥.C. ..445 
Price ‘indexes. in.gocs de 7 
Farm produce 
Prices— 
Drug ee ieee 
Farm: crops... .. ss 
Grains (at Chicago) 
Support (U.S. Govt.) 
Priest (form of address) . 
Prime numbers ............. 
Prince Edward Is. (Gaiigdas 


Prince Patrick Is. (Canada) 544 
Prince Philip 
Prince of Wales an 

Prince of Wales Is. (Canada) 544 


Princess Margaret .....169, 322 
Princess Pat Stakes ........ 823 
Principe Island (Port.) ..... 382 
Prism, rectangular ......... 524 


Prison inmates, number .... 
Prizefighting see Boxing 
Prizes see Awards 
Produce Exchange, N.Y. 
Production— 
Aluminum 
Automobile 
Books 


Electric power 
=—By ‘COUNENY, vant satan canoe 
—United States 
Farm crops 
POG ci vic teroart camden 
Sue pay 

Gold 
Hosiery 
Index BimBers. 


Minerals 


Tobacco products . 
United Nations study 
Uranium 
oe pulp, Daperhoarass 


Amendment (1917) ....... 
Oklahoma, ends (1959) 214, 368 
U.S. law, repeal Sa O 204, 623 
Prohibition party ... i 
Proportional representat = 


. 615 
Protein (foods). ......... 656-859 
Protestant Churches— 
Headquarters _........ 697-698 
History of leading ....700-701 
Membership...........;. 695-696 
National Council ......... 00 
Oldest in use (Del.) ...... 255 
Population, Sa mf t 


Altar colors 
Bishops 


-535 
Protestant Eelvecunt Chureh— 


—Address, form of . -540 

Calendar, fast days - .709-710 

Headquarters .........698, 701 

Membership"... ....3-a5s5ee 696 
Providence Stakes .......... 821 
Prussia— 

History 2D; ic. Pins see 357 

Rulets.(... ... e..5023 nee 573 
Psychiatric patients ........ 453 
Public aid, Social Sec. ..... 644 
Public Debt. U.S. ........... 738 
Public domain, original ~ 277 
Public holidays ......... 13-714 
Public lands, U.S. 27 
Public lib 

Brooklyn, N.Y. ...313-314, 482 

Cities. “U.S: 3: Sag. cee 482 

New York City ...312-313, 482 


Public schools— 
Attendance, be reese .510 


Desegregation et *58) 

167, 192, “Bis, 214 

Satay Soe ete , 509 
‘ull time day o2.¢-. 3:49 

New York City me 

—Athletic Leeene A. 881-882 

Statistics ....... 307 


New York State .. 
Teachers, salaries 
See also Education 


aoe soae Ua Ge 12-515 

ublications 

Puerto Rico— i ee 
Altitudes eeB low); anak 557 
Area, capital Sia. os. nee 275 
Cities Cupaiagions A; any 


Citizenship law, U.S -628 
Commonwealth (1952) 211, 275 
Descriptive, 1.82 ¥2ees seen 75 
Governor, officials, pay 


» 486, 275 
Legislature ...... 6, 275 
Nationalist attacks (49500 211 


Population =A oa.o) oe eee 103 
Resident commissioner 130 
Riot. (1950). 5) Seen 211 
Social security ......, 642-645 
Sugar production ......... 5 
Puget Sound, Wash. ..273 
Pulitzer Prizes ........ 600-603 
Punakha, Bhutan. Beier so 


"524 
Prams .... 193, 392, 542, 565 
Pyrenees Mts. (Spain) | 384, 558 


StS) 
Quadruplets born (caben yy. » 3e6 


Qualifications for a ide eee tOOd 
Quebec city, Canada— 
Attacked in wars 


(1759-710) ene 196, 197 


ante vier apd (cont’d.) 


Rmioase 12 ther cities ....677 
Population ........... 326, ae7 


Quebec Bae Cana 


eens Tunne (N.Y.C.) oy 
Eeetolanss Australia ...... 


Quem 153, 34) 
Guisling, Vidkun (1945) ..'.207 


a 
RFC see Reconstruction 


Finance Corp. 
Racial segregation rulings 


(945,46 755, 58)". 213, 214 
Racing— 
Airplane records ...... 787-788 
RUURCUDUG iii eis os ails ssc ens 834 
OTD a ica aa gee ee eee 859 
PRBS Sos Na sive es 845, 870 
IONE E rat she's ouish niesars teks 819-832 
BCG SEAN ii nv on 870, 885 
Power boat 335i. .a5 ce 889, 890 
Roller skating ....:....... 888 
MRO WUE Kiet Pal eavecs.sigur 2 863-866 
[Shy bhai ein nieeoreacnns 870, 891 
role eels) bol: Reine 886-887 
Track (world) Rte cee 874-876 
PAIMOTICAN 4 fice sees 877-879 
BAAN tls esis cneesa, cle: df sasisl-ns tae 896 
Racquets champions ......., 863 
Radar— 
Beam to moon (1946) .207 
PIV OR UOCC Nic ctijas, saute Wiara't ed 562 


Radio— 
* Associations ......... 
Authorizations, type .. 
Automobile sets in use 
Awards : 
rep HUTOpe: 6... weieine » 
Government controls 
149, 157, 
Homes with .........-.... 
Inventions, noted ......... 
Marconi (1896, 1901) 
203, 561, 
Navigation aids ........... 
Noted personalities "Ba8289 
Peoneer "TECOTG = 5. iinie:8 
Production data .......... 
Sea rescue, aireh (1909). 
Sets in U.S., world ....... 
Radio City, New 4 ‘York City . 
Radio telescopes ........ i 
Radium (1898) ........ 203, 
Railroads, foreign— 


British nationalized (1948) 2 


Locomotive invented ...... 

Steam, first (1825) ........ 
Railroads, 

Accidents, ‘deaths 222, 223, 

ASSOCIS MONS is aNiciuis's orn mesa 


on 


vid 


VE ih a Ce (5 01: dn ye ge ee 674 
Electric trolley <iBs0): ava; 561 
Expenses, taxes 674 
IAREOSG SUTIS ii fo salen sce ose 674 


Freight loadings (index) ..754 
Harriman Mem. Medal .. .609 


Locomotive, first .......... 560 
MAT MELA N es 25010 spine ea as 182 
DES I te eee 674 
Passenger, first (1828, ’30) 199 


Passenger, freight data ... 


Rail center, greatest (Ill.) 258 


Retirement ........-.."... 646 
Revenues, distribution _...674 
ACIAWOS—9. cis. Shiv via sia havin 674 
Stocks,-bonds, capital ....674 


Tom Thumb, engine (Md.) 261 
Transcontinental (1869) ...201 


Railway Express Service ....675 
Railway Labor’s Political Lg. 569 
Rainbow bridge, Utah ...... 272 


Rainfall see Precipitation 
Raleigh, Sir Walter 


(58; 1618)... .. +. 195, 551 


Rapa Islands (Fr.) ......:.. 3 


Rasputin, Gregory (1916) ....204 
Bates of foreign eachanee : TAT 
Rayon production .......... 683 

Reclamation, Bureau of 283-289 


Recreation area 


277, 281-282 294- faa 


Rectangle, area ......... 


Red ag American .. .247, tr 


MOOS eo... oe eee 


Reed, Walter, Medical Centr. Boe 


Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. 


Reformatories, Federal ..... “a5 

Reformed Churches— 
BIEACQUALLETS. 52... 6+.----- 698 
Membership ..............696 

Registered mail ......... ..716 


Relay races— 


American records ...., 877-879 
Championships .......883-884 


Relay gee (cont’d.) 


College records ........... 880 
Guterscholacti records ...880 
-New York City ...... 881-882 
eons games4.,.:... 7-873 
Worl oo | fre ee 874-876 
eb nee York City ......630 
Sct cngct ett ie: 695-712 

Breda decl. (1660) ........ 196 
Calvin, John (1534) ...... 195 


Constantine edict (313 a3} 193 
Council of Nicaea (326 AD) 193 
Council of Trent Ae ee ei -195 


Denominations ....... 7-698 
Edict of Milan (313 aD) ee 
Edict of Nantes (1560) 195 
Foreign countries ....322-396 
Holidays 109, 710, 713- td 
Holy Trinity (326 AD) ‘yokes 
Luther, Martin (1517 >.194 
Persecution 
—Christians (64 AD) ...... 193 
-Huguenots (1560) ........ 195 
ews (Germany) Be Vy 
Popes istiot: 4G. tak 9! 
Population, world ......... 712 
Presidential issue . 167, 184 
Protestants .......... 695-701 
Roman Catholic ...... 702-706 
United States census ..... 712 


See also Bible, Churches and 
specific denominations 
Religious leaders, historical 


576-585 
Remington, William W. 

CIPO Tes ieee orate. 211 
Rendova Is., Solomons . 335 
Rennel Is., Solomons 33: 
Rents— 

Prive jndexes.93 156. S402 753 


Representation, prospetiosal 
1 
Representatives, U.S. ... 


Address, form of ......... 540 
House of see Congress, U.S. 
Salaries, terms .......... 128 
Shooting by Puerto ans 
Gemaiorine = 2 


Birth statistics ......... 450 
Republican party— 
Campaign, 1960 
40, 181, 185, 190 


Convention sites ......... 566 
Eisenhower ..... ay 185, 190 
Electoral votes .... 44, 120 
First Selene (assey ..201 
Formed: (1854) —. 3. 2... 200 


Lodge, Henry Cabot ..181, 190 
National committee ..568-569 
National Convention, 1960 41 
Nixon, Richard 
157, 161, 163, 167, 170, 190 
Nominees ae Poe a Fae 567 
Platform, 1960 .......... 42-43 
Popular vote . -40, 44-74 
Rockefeller, Nelson ..152, 163 
State chairmen 
Television debates 
Research Council, Nati. 249, Bat 
Reservoirs— 
United States ........ 283-289 
World’s largest ........... 285 
Restaurant (retail sales) ..658 
Retail price indexes ....753, 754 
Retail: sales sos): ieee. 658 
Reunion (Fr.) ......... 356, 544 
Revenues, U.S.— 
Bills originate in House ..618 
Collections by source 742, 744 
=By ‘regions =).0754 Zu. - 743 


UBtOms po nire caren ae en ae 746 
Hostal pa. nis ee ale 720 
Receipts)... e. 737-739, 744 
Max WSiis cede ca: 631-634 
Revere, Paul (1775) ........196 


Revolutionary War 
See American Revolution 
Rhee, Syngman 
162, 167, 169, 371 
Rhode Island— 
Admitted to Union ..269, 278 
Agriculture statistics 648-654 
Area, capital, rank ..269, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450-452 


Counties (seats, areas) ...116 
Descriptive: sh.. 269-270 
Election, 1960 ...... 44, 45, 67 
Governor, Officials, pay 

2, 135 
Historical societies ...479-480 
Lake, largest <...........- 554 
Legislature Se Po Paeshe-G sea 135 


Marriage, divorce laws 455- pos 
Name, origin of .......... 279 
Newport stone tower 480, 551 
Population (1960, en eas 
-Cities and towns ..... 82, 99 


"635- 

Vitel statistics ........ 450-457 
See also States, U.S. 

Rhodes, Colossus of . 

Rhodes; Island (Greece) 


36 
Rhodesia, North, South ..... 332 
Waterfalls .......... 332, 543 
World Bank loans 162 
Rice Consumption, per capita 653 
Richmond Borough 
95, gido-146, 303, 304, 306 


au 564" 
Confederate capital ...215, 273 


Museum «...).. 92. beeen 481 

Population: | <2. serene 82, 101 
Rifle champions ............860 
Right Ascension— 


Stare: Sages oye wena 26 
Sun”. 2: sales of ose eee 424 
Riis Park parking field. . .310 
Ringling Museums (Fla.) ...469 
Rio de Oro (Spanish) .. 385 
Rio Grande ....266, 271, 281, 291 
Big Bend Natl. Park .. 281 


Riots, panics— 
Amritsar, Thais (1919) ....20 
Astor Place, N.¥.C. (1849) 20 
Brooklyn Bridge (1883) 202 
Detroit, Maree (1943) ..... 207 
Draft, N.¥.C. (1863) ..... 217 
Financial (1873, abate 


Germany, East (1953) pal 
Harlem, N-.Y.C. (1943) ::207 


Haymarket (1886) 202 
Herrin, Ill., strike (1922) 205 
Indian’ mutiny (1857) -:-20E 


New York school (1851) ..200 
Poznan (1956) =e 
Puerto Rico (1950) .. 5 
Slaves revolt (1712) ...... 
Steel strikers (1892) ......202 

Riouw Archipelago (Indones. ) 364 

Rivers— 

Coastal ports, tonnes 663, a 
Dams, reservoirs . .283-289 
For eign Z 
Freight, total .. . 666 
St. Lawrence Seaway 666, 667 
United States ........ 290-291 
-Longest. <1 e;¢,cere tee 285 
See also specific rivers 

Riverside church, N.Y.C, ....314 

Roads— 


Conn. 'Turnpike:=2. "ens 255 
Garden State Parkway ...266 
Highest in U.S. (Colo.) ...254 


New Jersey Turnpike ... .266 
New York State ...... 293-294 
Parkways, national~..... . 281 
Penn, “Turnpike =... ages 269 
Rural mileage, U.S. ......678 
Skyline Drive, Va. ........273 
Thruway, New York «. 294 
Touring distances ..... 676-678 


Rochester, N.Y. 

Arts and Sciences Museum 477 

City manager47\2,5-)u.re 

Eastman House (museum) 476 

Population .% io .ce) ace 95 

Tall buildings ........ - 564 
Rock formations (classes) .. .542 
Rockefeller Bros. Fund 152, 514 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. ..316 
Rockefeller Foundation .....514 
Rockefeller, John D., Jr. ....169 
Rockefeller, Nelson 

132, 135, 140, 152, 163 

Rockets, see Missiles, Rockets 
Rockingham Park racing .. 828 
Rockne, Knute (1931) ...... 206 
Rocky Mountain Natl. Park 281 
Rodeo champions ........... 876 
Rodrigues Island (Br.) .... 333 
Rogation Days (church) ....709 
Rogers, Will (death, 1935) . 206 
Roller skating champions 888 
Roman Catholic— 


Associations ....... sore Dat 
Avignon (1309) ..........194 
Awards, hasrnaeas a omen 607 


Dioceses, U.S. 
Fast days Nis 
Hierarchy; “fees 
-Address, form of . aie 
eT Se Conception 


(1854), aes 5 .» 200 
Mom boveni: U.S one T02 
National Shrine, U.S. ..,.247 


momen 0 Catholic (cont’d.) 


earch ess, form of 540 
~Avignon aa ee. Arvid 194 
—Chronolo; ree os ra 705 
—Infallibility (1870) Pika 201 
-Italy guarantee ow) ..»201 
-John XXIII (1958) 

164, 214, 705 
—Julius IT A add . 194 
—Leo III (800) . .194 
se ABt OLS. s\s.--25 0 -705 


t of 
—Paul III (1545) 
—Pius XII (1958) ......... 214 
—Urban IT, crusade (1096). .194 
-Vatican City, State of 394, he 


Population, world ........ 12 
Schools, enrollment |... 7108 
Statistics, U.S. ........-..702 
man ag pag emperors 574 
Rome, Ancient ......... , 194 
Ronne aio (1946-48), 548 
Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor 226, 236 


Roosevelt, Franklin D.— 


Assassination attempt ....218 
POSTADO Y 105). 6-1. se ws 236 
Birthday (holiday) ....... 713 
Congress sessions .......~. 238 
Death (1945) ......... 207, 236 
Four Freedoms ........... 31 


9 
Library, Hyde Park, Nee 477 
Wife, family .......... 236 
Yalta Conference (1945) 38, 207 
Roosevelt, jore— 
Biogra, os ch oa eee 
etic oose party eel ba. 
Mt. Rushmore Mem. (S.D.) Hn 
Museum, New York City . .313 
National Park (N.D.) 267, 
Rough Riders (1898) ...... 
Sagamore Hill Shrine 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 
Roots (equare, cube) 
Rope climb champions ...... 
e Bowl games 8 
Rose Island, Samoa ........ 
aera Bet whee ( Boas 
Rosenth 
Rosterucian Meoaiotie aa 
Ross, 
Ross, Chesley (1874) . ae 
Ross Dependency (N.Z.) .... 
Ross, Nellie T. aauee) 
Rotary International . 
Fellowships ... a 
Rotation of the Earth |. 
Rothstein, Arnold (1928) 
Rough Riders (1898) .... 
Rowing records ..... 
Royal Gorge, Colo. .. 
Royalty— 


Address, form of ......... 540 

Families of Europe ... .571-575 
Ruanda-Urundi ........ 174, 340 
Rubber— 

Imports, exports ......686-687 

MAROCUGULON ccarwtonsuaies che as os 
eadolph, Lucretia 

(CEST) (hen 226, 233 


Rulers of the Worl 
at 575, ple 776 
Rum Production 675 


Rumania— 
Area, capital, pop. .......383 
Cities (population) .......398 
Communism ie .210, 383 
Descriptive ...........383, 776 
Merchant fleet ......... 665 
Petroleum production ..... 691 
PVOVE) TAMUY Ac ie es 383 
BOXODOOMEB. Sc tices 680 


U.S. population born in., .461 
Rumsey, James (1787) ..197, 561 
Runs, walks and marathons— 

American records . 877-879 

Champions, 1960 . A 

Olympic games .. 

World records .. 


Runyon Memorial Fund .._ 515 
Rural population, U.S. ..... 464 
Rural road mileage, U.S. aah 


Rush-Bagot Treaty (1817), 

Russell Is., Solomons ....... 

Russian Empire (Ended isi) 
For later history see Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


Alaska (1740-1867) ...252, 280 
Authors, composers ....... 579 
Crimean War, 1853 .......200 
MORIMOTORS 2 shale ie csene ose .551 
Japanese War, 1904 ...... .203 
Noted persons ............ 579 
Rasputin killed, 1916 ..... 204 
Romanovs killed, 1918 ....204 
Rulers, czars ........... 575 
Ships lost in war ..... 219-220 
Turkish War RRS euetec. 201 
World Warl. . 204-205 


a 
Ruth. , Babe. record ..... 
Ryder Cup (golf) 


aes spot prices 
Grain cates receipts 
Prices, farm 


Production -650 

-By state : . 654 

Ryukyu Islands 544 
eee 


Saar, Tie) ooo se tah oe ae 9 358 
Saba. Island (Neth. toe 377 
Sacco-Vanzetti case (1920) ..205 
Safety Council, prattesey 1+ B36 


Sage Foundation .....:..... 515 
Sagebrush State (Nev.) 265 
Sahara, Spanish ........... 385 
St. Augustine, Fla, (1565) 

St. Bartholomew (1572) ....195 
St. foie Is. (Kitts) - 3 


ir, L 
St. Croix, Virgin Is. 
St. Eustatius Island (Neth.) a1 
St. Helena Island (Br.) 333, 
St. John the Divine, N.Y.C. Bis 
St. Beats virgin ESS eee 276 
St. Museum ...474 
St. Ritts tonristo phen) Isl. . .336 
St. Lawrence gulf .......... 541 
St. Lawrence River— 
Discovered (1534) 
Length, outflow ... 
Power Project 
t. Lawrence Seaway 
38, 214, 666-667 


St. Lawrence Waterway ....666 
St. Leger Stakes ............ 828 
St. Louis, Mo. .............. 264 
Academy of Science ...... 474 
Buildings, tall. 2... /2.. 52) 564 
City Art Museum ........ 474 
Exposition (1904) ........ 225 
BRAY OR alae tes haa alates 139 
Opera’ -.'5.5.5. ac uae ee 780 
Population -..... 38, 82, 93, 264 
Public: libraty snes 482 
TOLARCOEH). 5 <ecth<2)0 gs one eke aaa 


Zoological Garden 
St. Lucia Island (W. Indies) 336 
St. Martin Island (Neth.) ..377 
St. Patrick (432 AD) 1 
ne a aie cathedral, 
st Patrick's Day 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Buildings, tall .. 

iS 


PETA. Alvcle "4 
Population 2, 92 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 354, 356 
St. Swithin’s Day .......... 2 
St. Thomas, Virgin Is.) 
St. Valentine’s Day .... 
St. Vincent Island (W. Indies) 


336 
Saipan Island Siapgorae .544 
Sakhalin Island ...369, 389, 544 
Salaries— 
Armed forces ..:.....5; 722-723 
Cabinet members ........ 21 
Federal govt. officials ....121 
Governors (state) ........ 132 
JUGRESNUS sc, ete ae 24-126 


New York City officials 143-144 
New York State officials 


140-142 
President of the U.S. .....121 
Queen Elizabeth II ...... 322 
Representatives, U.S. .128 
Senators;: US 0 aie ae 127 
State officials 211)... 32-136 


2 
Supreme Court justices ... 


124 
Vice president, U.S. .121 
See also Incomes, Wages 
Sales— 
Automobile (factory) . 688 


Consumer credit 749 
Department store (index) 754 
Retail 658 


BY Stave sc... cele 637 

New York City 9 
Salic House ( German rulers) 573 
Salk polio vaccine (1955) 213, 562 
Salutations, persons of rank 540 
Salutes, honors 726 
Salvador see El Salvador 
Salvation Army ....696, 698, 708 
Samar Isles, Philippines 380, 544 
Samoa, American— 


Area, capital). ccc 276 
Déscriptiven i ..can sane 276 
Farms (statistics) 648 


Samoa, American eventen 


Population. .-.4, 0.2 ee 103 
Samoa, Western .Z. |, 544 
San Antonio, Te r 

Alamo, 


San Francisco, 
Bomb eapicelin: arise) 204, 225 
Buildings, tall 565 
Calif. Acad. of Sciences . .468 
Earthquake, fire (1906) 203, 225 
Foundation: 4..-s. 5. ewe 
Golden Gate Exp. a +225 
— “ i3 ganaiee See i 
eage ore’ por’ 
Mileage to U.S. cities ‘S76-677 
Museum, galleries 468 


Opera... ov... 5:53.04 Jee 779 
Palace, Legion of Honor . .468 
Population, ......22-8ee . 84 
—Foreign-born ..........-. 461 
Postal receipts .........-:. 720 
Public Hbrary~ << .....--:5- 482 
Spanish mission .......... he 
Telephones” Si. -.s0<+ geese 


United Nations conf. (ois) 


San Jacinto Museum 480 
San Juan Capistrano Mission 468 
San Juan Capistrano race .. = 


Ban Marino (..{) 2... ~2420 ae 3 
San Tome Isl. (Portugal) 382 
San, Island .....<.2.-47-55 an 
Sander, Herman N. (1950). . 
Santa Anita rane RE i 828 
Santa Barbara Museum ..... 46) 
Santa Catalina Island . 254, 544 
Santa Claus, Ind. .......... a 
Santa Cruz Is., Selomons ...335 
Santa Fe, N. M. (1609) ..195, “266 
Navajo Art Museum ...... 475 
Santiago, battle (1898) . 202 
Sao Miguel Island (area) ...544 
Saratoga, battle (1777) -..... 197 
Saratoga Historical Park 281 
Saratoga races ......... 828 
Sarawak (Br. colony) ...... 331 
Sardinia (Italy) ........ 368, 544 
Sark Island (area) ......... 544 


Saskatchewan, Canada ...... 327 


Satellites, solar system ..... 430 
Satellites, Space see 
Space developments 
Saturn (planet) ....399, 403, 430 
Morning, evening star 
: 406-419, 426 
Positions by months . .399-402 
Rises, sets, (1961) .. Je.%s. 431 


Saudi Arabia— 
Area, population, capital . Sct 
Cities Cpopuleion) 
Descriptive 
Merchant fleet 65 
Petroleum production ea ee 
Trade, U.S. (value) .. 

Savaii Is., W. Soma .. 

Savannah, Ga.— 
City manager 


Population .......... . 86 
Savannah, N.S. (1959) ...... 214 
Savings in U.S. ............ 744 

Postal, 95, v0: .o ce arses Ae 719 
Savonarola (1498) .......... 194 
Saxe-Coburg, House of ...... 571 
Saxons— 

English rulers : 5..¢.2:.cece 571 


German. rulers. ic. Sty-n ee 573 
Saxton, Ida (McKinley) 226, 234 
Scaife Foundation 615 


Scholarships— 
American Legion .......... 607 
Guggenhelm “5 .....o0 cee 513 
Hilimen >...” ooeawaeene eee 609 
Macmillan \.... 25. ca ape 610 
Miss America. 2... ace 605 
Rotary Fellowships ....... 611 
Student composers ..»..... 610 

Schools, Public see Public schools 

Science— 
Awards ...... 599-600, 606-611 
Discoveries... ..... 560-562, 780 
Foundations ....... 512-51 
Progress? ice i ie 


Science Found., Nati’ 
Science Service 


788 
Sciences, Natl. Acad. 249, 537, 611 
Scientists, noted . 


. .B16- 581, 587 


Area, population ...... 321, 325 
Cities s, (population) Tae 325, 398 
ey cue aia 


U.S. population born in _.46i 


See also Great Britain 
Scott, Caroline (Harrison) 226, 233 
Beets, Robt. F. (1912). ...... 203 

Screen Personali jes ....588-598 
Sculptors, noted ............ 584 

REO See Sac. wicca 5.4 611 

2k OS irae i ei es Seaetiin  A 421 
Seal, Great, of U.S. . 

Seamen’ *s Church Institute | |699 


Treaty a Sar 
Seattle, W: 
Alaska “Exposition ( es 
Art Mus 
Buildings, ta tall: 
Floating Bridge 
Mayor ..0.. .. «% 
Population ........ 
Secession of States 
Secretaries— 
CBee ee AG eed 132- 
U.S. ‘Cabinets 
Seeing Eye, The ............ 
Segregation, oe Deiepregatenn 
Sekia el Hamra (Spanish) ..385 
Selangor, Malaya ........... 330 
Selective Garicn System ....734 


Employees (number) ..... 158 
Selima Stakes .............. 823 
Seminole War (1836) ....... 200 
Senate, U.S. see Congress, U.S. 
Senators, U.S. .............. 127 

Address, form of .......... 540 

Election of (law) ......... 623 

Elections, Lean SL NTS 45 

Salaries, terms ........... oe 


Speech, Teneest (1957) 
Senegal Republic 180, uy 364, 35 . 
Sequoia National Park |...’ 281 
Serbia, Yugoslavia .... 395, 396 
Seven Wonders of the World §42 
Seychelles (Br.) .333 
Seymour, “secs Sen 
Shakespear 

1564, i390 1600), 


= os fishing records 852 

Rebellion Ci yt ga ep 197 

Shedd Aquarium, Chicago . 470 
Sheep— 

Breeders’ organization ....659 

Farm numbers, prices ....651 


Shenandoah National Park 281 
Sheppard, Samuel H. (1954) 213 
Shereefian Empire (Morocco) 375 
Shetland Is. (Scotland) 325, 544 


Shikoku Island, Japan _ .369, 544 
Shipping § <....<:....-.. 661-673 
Canal traffic, foreign .. 666 
Entered, cleared ...... 664, 668 


Express service (rail. air) 675 
New York State canals ... 297 


Port of New York ........ 661 
Tonnage at ports ..... 663-664 
U.S. commerce ...... 661,663 
Shippingport nuclear plant 
CLO DTD elim sremret cas veg erie 214 
Ships— 


American-built, first (Me.) 261 
Atlantic, eee steam trip ..670 


POOLE TAO. oo cee eaten vo 663 
Bounty ee ae mia hs 
Builders Council ......... 537 


Dimensions of large . Aes 669 
Disasters 9-22 
First sunk by Sop tied} -219 
Frigates, fam 

—Constitution “797- 1812) 


1 
-Philadelphia (1803) ...... 198 
-United States (1797) . 
Great Western (1838) 200, 670 
Hiroshima bomb carrier ..670 
Inventions, noted .... 561 
Liners, new ...... 
-France 
—Leonardo da Vinci 
Mariners’ Museum, Va. cane 


Merchant fleets .......... 65 
Mystic Seaport, Conn. ....469 
Navi co ae Bdge ce 728 
MOURDIO is Fs is econ 185, 669 


Nuclear merchant (1959) 214 
Ocean crossings, notable ..670 
Radio rescue, first ae 220 
Route distances ...... 1-673 
Steamboats, early 

-First iron (1825) ........199 


trapshooting 

Shortland Is., Solomons ....335 
Shoshone Falls, Idaho ...... 257 
Shot put records— 

Amer Gar ee st clean int 879 

WONG PON. career easton 880 

oe AO) KAMER et. vs. onan. 

nee = eerie 874-876 

Show: Me State (Mo.) ...... a 


Shrove Tuesday ............ 10 
Shuffleboard champlans .-. .896 
Siam see Thailand 


404 
Sierra Leone, Br. a Africa ae 


Astronomical) csji0. 0-0: s 8 

Chemical elements ....... 521 

MOGICAL oo iosaye ec ait. oie Soaks 501 

WOUIRG © i Satan cane 424 
Silicosis compensation ...... 301 
Silk production ............. 683 
Silver— 

L2fo) bal tM ap ae a aee ors TR arte 748 

Comstock Lode, Nevada .. .265 


Density, melting point ...522 
Dollars in stock 745 


ripe et oscc hoc meee en 693 

Production) oso in de ee ees 693 
Silver’ State _..3..5-262..005 265 
Singapore (1945) ..207, 330, oo 

Self-rule granted ......-.. 
Singers, noted— 

Contemporary ....... 588-596 


Opera (1959- * 960) 

Stars of the Past 
Sinkiang, China ............ 345 
Sioux Indian War (1876) ...201 
Sioux State (N. Dakota) ....267 
Sister Kenny Foundation _..514 
Sitting Bull, Chief (1876) ...201 
Skating, ice— 


Char pionsh ips: speed ....885 
PL rar Os oo. a ara casa tw iazar aps 849 
In Ereeiolastic: N.Y.C. ...882 
Olympic games ...... 870, 873 
Speed records ............ 885 
Skating, roller, .....5.«..... 888 
Skeet shooting champions . .860 
Skiing— 
"Asspolations ce Se ee 537 
Championships ........-. 891 
see records ......... 891 
ymple games ...... 870, 873 
sive Island (area) ........ 544 
Skyline Drive, Virginia .....273 


Slansky, Rudolph (1952) ....211 

Slavery— 
America, LE aed (1619) 195 
Brazil ends (1889) 20: 
Compromise of 1850 .. 
Constitutional amend. 622 
Emancipation procl. (1863) 217 
England outlaws (1833), ..199 
Kansas-Nebr. Act (1854) 


Mass, outlaws (1783 )..... Me 197 
Missouri Comprom. Ce. 


New York (1712, 1827) 196, 199 

U.S. abolishes (1865) 217, 622 
Sleepy Hollow Legend 4 
Sloan Foundation ......... 515 
Slovenia, Yugoslavia ........ 395 
Smith, Abigail (Adams) 226, 227 
Smith, Capt. John Sees 56182 


Smith, Mars. (Taylor) . 226, 230 
Smithsonian iets Ee. 
Smoking and Health ..... . 759 


Snares Islands, N.Z. ....... 335 
Snow Entomological Museum 471 


Snowfall— 
Blizzard of 1888 .......... 444 
(esN SCT Ween Op > Eo a eroding Ponlten 436 
New York City ........ 444, 446 
Snuff production ........... 687 


Snyder-Gray case (1927) ....205 
Soap Box Derby 
Sobell, Morton (1951), 
Soccer records .............. 890 
Social Dem. party (1897) ...203 
Social Security, Foreign . 321-396 


Social states i Uv. ssa 


Admin: BAP Susie! : { 
AYmed- Forces c=... Fee as 642 
Blind, aid to the ..........644 
Crippled Children ...... . 645 
Death benefits ............ 644 
Disability. |. . juss Coens. 644, 645 
Employment security ..... 647 


..- .645- 
Maternal and child health 645 


Old age, survivors ....642-644 
Public assistance ......... 644 
Railroad Retirement 
Retirement payments . 
Self-employed ............ 
Tax rate .s...s.ss0e 
Unemployment ins, . 
Women’s insurance ... 
Socialist Larer, party .-.: 
Socialist pa 


Softball championg 7 
Solander Island, 
Solar day ..... 
Solar system . 
Solomon Islands" 
Solstices  .... 
Somalia Republic 


384 

Somaliland, P aratee British) 333 
See also Somalia Republic 

Somaliland, French 56 

Sombrero Island (W. Indies) 336 

Somerset Island (Canada) . 544 


Sooner State (Okla.) ....... 268 
Sorghums (production) ..... 650 
Sororities (College) ....504, 566 

Panhellenic Conference ...503 
Sound barrier .............. 444 
Sound, speed of ............ 444 
South Africa see Union of S.A. 
South Africa, British ..332-333 
South African War 

(1899-1902)°. 7 arene 203 

South America 

Area, dimensions ......... 559 

Coffee ‘crop... ii oueeee 


658 
Country, largest (Brazil), .341 
Lake, largest (Bolivia) ...340 
Lakes, notable .........0.+ 553 
Merchant fleets .......... 66; 
Mountain peaks ..... A 
Petroleum production 


Population ........ 

-Religion ...... 

Ports, distances 

Sugar production ......... 6 

Telephone statistics 

Trade, value) ......662 

Verwoerd, mai me- Minister see 
Verwoerd, x. 

Volcanoes =..)s4.220ne eee 546 

Waterfalls .......,.. ales OSE 


South Carolina— 
Admitted to Union .. 270, 278 
Agriculture statistics . 
Area, capital, rank ..270, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 


Counties (seats, areas) ...116 
Descriptive!) ... (nme 270 
Election, 1960 ...... 44, 45, 67 


Lake; largestoc2.¢i- tee 
Legislature 135 
Marriage, Giveree laws 455- 456 
Name, origin of 2 
Population: (1960, 1790-1950) 
81, 462-463 
-Cities and towns ......... 99 
—Counties, county seats ..116 
—-Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Presidential vote -44, 67 
Secession 


Tax 

Vital Statistics ....... 
See also States, U.S. 

South Dakota— 
Admitted to Union ...270, 278 
Agriculture statistics . .648-654 
Area, capital, rank .. 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 


Counties (seats, areas) +116 
Descriptive os it waqd.w as 
Election, 1960 ..... 44, 45, 788 
Governor, officials, pay 

132, eae 
Lake, largest ............ 
Legislature avs) Ste) aula Stee a3 


Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 
Mt. Rushmore (S.D.) ....270 


South Dakota (cont’d.) 


Name, Ole ae 279 
peanor Cl (1960, “on, 402-463 
-Cities and 


d towns 
—Counties, count; seats ...116 
—Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
cs Spell yote....... 44, 68 


(1954) ©. ......- , 133 
Southeastern Power sr ig ? 284 
Southern Education a .. 1515 
Gaede in estate zi gah 332 


Waterfalls ........... 332, 543 
otheramest City, Point, 

Town,\U.8.............-. 285 

South- West Africa ......... 332 


Southwest Museum, Calif. ..467 
' Southwestern Power Adm. ..284 
Soviet Union see Union of 
peer 8 Socialist Republics 
Soy Bean 
Grain canter receipts “... 655 
Production ............:.. 650 
Space developments— 
Chronology of vehicles ....147 
Missiles see Missiles, rockets 
pert Union 
gs in eos ..147, 182, 214 


rence (1959) ...... 214; 430 
~—Moon photographed ..... 430 
—Spacecraft ..... 147, 171, 182 
—Sputniks I & II (1957) .214 
United States ............ 152 
—Capsules recovered ..179, 192 
BACOUTICP So isle socio s cictnies = + 189 
; eres Repay 38, 179, 192 
SOREN ME eel f alors aici cic.e)e.sie\sloleisvs 180 
Seoorar 168 0 Vase pres pie 190 
SAEATY ATVKOLDIG os. .ee eee 146 
—Mice in space ........... 190 
—Monkeys in space ...152, 157 
-NRL satellite ............ 175 
PSIG MOGI aot coi wisle en acele 163 
Satellite, lst U.S. (1958) 214 
Tiros I and II ...... 165, 19. 


Eee) | le IE Tee ieee 167 
-Transit II-A ....... i 
—Weather forecasts 

Spain— 

Area, population, capital. .384 
Cities (population) 3 
BGLUAN OWE aiacere ose ee 


PEGIOOIES acta sais onies were eee s 38. 
Descriptive ...... 

Electric power ........... 
Franco, Francisco ........ 385 
Gold. reserve ............, 147 
Merchant fleet ........... 665 
Morocco, rule ended ...... 375 
Republic (19 $1) Aen 206, 573 
RVUIOLE cae Ne ee eee 385, 573 
ugar production ......... 685 
Telephones ...........00+: 680 
ROG INI Ss veto ses sce 662 


Treaties, U.S. ...202, 277, 279 
—Defense agreement ..212, 385 
U.S. population born in ..461 
Weights, measures ....... 520 


Spanish-American War ..... 202 
RPASUBILICR sss cesk aie ses ca» 731 
Military leaders, U.S. .....585 
ERY MLORBOS hierca iis a. dic-eiv'e sah 9 

Spanish Armada (1588) ..... 195 


asedways Ait: icteric es 833, 834 
Spelling Bee, National ...... 540 
Spenser, es (1590) . 195 
Sphere ea) QB) ies erties ere 524 
Sphinx, Egypt. (2900 BEG.) . 

Spinaway Stakes ........... “aot 
Spitsbergen ..............555 387 
Sports aremas .............. 833 
Sports records .......... 794-896 
Spring Mill Village, Ind. ....470 
Spring (season) ............ 404 
Sputniks see Space developments 
Square (area), .............. 524 
Square roots ......... as 524 
Squash, racquets, tennis 863 


personalities ...... 588-596 
tatin Joseph -V.” 212, 391, 875 
Stamp Act (1765) ..........- 
hie see Postage stamps 


Stanley Cup (hocke: eae 
ip (Nockey) ...... 
a Henry M. Sr Ceri) 
Star-S: 
Flag, 
Na ied Panthes 
tars— 


eee es 447-448 
640 


Magnitudes. ..- . Jive: once 426 


id Stri 
State Department, 


American Assembly .:.... 1186 
Atomic test ban see praia 
ace Sepences 


Bes eae Se 114 
oat China ....162, 179 


* 153, 172, 183, 184, 187, 188 
Disarmament Committee 


166, 174 
Employees Gaumiteery' 155 
Established .. "239 
Expenditures - 138 
Great Britain -191 
Khrushchev .183 
HOOVER. soiatas seats . -162 
Monroe Doctrine ......... 175 
Org. American States ..... 188 
Polley Dinars veean eal 152 
QUCMOY Mert. nie aeetat, ka actaioes 153 
pecretaries eat -hia-aiens 239 
Treaties, pacts ....... 149, 733 
1-2 Mights2es- =. tec ee 168 
NISGR co wae 164, 172, 177, 179 


See also Herter, Christian A. 


State of Vatican City ....... 394 


See also Vatican City 


Staten Island, N. Y.— 
Area, altitudes .:........° 304 
Bridges in. see cee 302, 309 


Inst. of Arts, Sciences ....313 
Richmond Borough . .303, 304 
V0 SB ie ae nent 320 


States-of the U.S.A.— 


Admission of new (law) ..620 
Admitted to Union 
214, 252-277, 278 


Agriculture. 5.0. seas 648-654 
Altitudes (high: pa 557, 558 
Area, rank ....... 252-277, 278 
Automobile data ......... 67 


Banks (assets, as sit 746 
PION! trteo ea ae nat 252-277 
Birth statistics 7450 
Capitals ....... -252-277, 278 
Census esi... 05 80-120, 462-463 
Congress, seportlonent 
monde 567 
Congress, Members .. .127-130 
Constitution, U.S. .616-623 
Counties, county seats 104-120 
Death statistics .......... 452 
Descriptive... ..ccch esas 252-277 
Dimensions ...... 104-120, 278 
Education pogteae | 
, 502, 509, ey 
Electoral voter: tS, 44, 46, 1 
Farm income, crops ..649, bal 
Flowers). some 252-277 
Forest. areas. Vitis. sks ee 660 
Four boundaries meet pater 9 


Geographic centers ...... 550 
Individual data ....... 252-277 
Industries, Preece - -252-277 
Inland water area ........ 278 
Judges, District Cw. S.) 124- fee 
Lakes,;: Targest i. ici. sis tk 554 
Land grants .. 
Lar cok smallest 
Legislatures ....... 
Manufactures by states "682 
preteen LE divorce laws 455, 456 
Mineral production 690 
Mottoes ............. 
Mountain peaks ... 
Murder, penalties ......... 45 
Names, origin of ......... 
Officials, salaries 

132-136, 140-142 
Original thirteen ......... 278 
Parks, National ...... 281-282 
Petroleum production 
Political chairmen ........ 
Population by states 

80-120, 462- ee 


Public assistance .......... Gas 


St “an 
Giaten or viccian (Capitol) 243 
Pheri of iiberty 2. it: 


Discoveries a o.2).. ..diag.s)ssa/alebata! 561 
Exports, imports ..... 686, 687 
Production ...s. 2. scew asco 
Strike Geer ‘ .156, 214 
(track and field)— 


807 
s Cardinal (1946) 208, aan 
Stevens, John (1804, ’09) 
Stevenson, Adlai ....41, 121, est 
Stewart Island, N.Z. ...335, 544 
Stock exchanges— 

Ameen (NZ), seas a pe 


Pacific Coast (San. Fran 
et ge pcg 


Seat prices (N.Y.) ......: 748 
Stockholm-Doria Coll. (1956) 222 
Stocks— 

Dividends (tax law) ......631 

Barnings |. a. Ja sicsee 750-751 

Margin» 5303... c08 ene eee 1 

Market crash (1929) ...... 206 

Railroad (value) ......... 674 

Yearly. volume. 4... 2552 748 
Storm warnings ............ 433 
stares bo 2960 &.... 5G eae ws 


Malacca 
Straits Settlements (former) 330 
Stratosphere 404 


Street pamibera N.Y.C. 307 
Strikes— 
Britain: (1938) genhok oes 205 
Broadway (1960) ......... 174 


Steel seizure (1952) 
Structures, tallest 
Stuart, House of 


Submarines— 
Argentine mystery ........ 158 
ted vmissile (1959) ...214 
Ethan A 


George Washihgien (1959) 
152, 192, hy 


Invented ........ 
Nautilus (1954) . 

Patrick Henry 
Polaris. 0. Ls 
Sinkings ....., 
Triton 


Suburban Handicap ........ 819 
Subversive activities— 
Communist party 
outlawed (1954) 213 
Control Bd. (employees) ..756 
Immigration law 629 
Subways— 
Malbone St. wreck ae 


04, 222 

Opened, New York ee 2 
Times Sq. wreck (1928) i aa8 
222 


206, 

Transit Authority, N.Y.C. 308 
Succession to Presidency 121, 566 
Sudan— 

Abboud, Ibrahim (1958) ..214 

Area, population, capital. .385 

Cities, population ........ 98 

Condominium ends ...385-386 


Descriptive ..... 385, 386, 
Sudanese Republic . 354, 356 
See also Mali Federation, 
‘ Mot Rep. 

uez Canal ...151 158) 201, 
Suffolk Downs racing ’ 822, aoe 
Suffrage see Voting = 
Sugar— 

Calories |: wine 657 


Sun, Th 


ami 

154, 162, iene 115 
Sullivan, Arthur TEs ir. 
Sullivan’ Memorial a1 


t .164, 

, 172, 215, 270, 
215, 270 

Sun Bowl RRIGOCS'S, 200.5. cero’ 818 


Se leiiaretieiyaviceent 424 

on anor ec 424, 430 

Earth, distance from ..... 424 

Eclipses (1961) ..400, 401, 427 

Horizontal parallax ....... 424 

Planets, relation to ....... 430 

Right ascension .......... 424 

Rises, sets ...... 406-419 
Semi-diameter .. 4 


Signs and symbols 
Solar time ....... 
Sunrise, correction 
Sunspots 


Sunda ED Indonesia peace 
Sunflower State (Kansas) ..259 
Sunnyside, Irvington, N. Y. 
Sunshine State (S. D.) 
Superior, Lake 
Supreme Court, U.S.— 
Appointments, salaries 124, 126 
Created (178: ) = 
Decisions (1960) .......... 
Dred Scott decision asi) 


Judicial powers (aw) ....61 
Justices 124 


(1954, ’55, 758) ....213, 214 
Surinam (Netherlands) 
Surveyors chain measure ...516 
Sutter’s sawmill, Calif. 


‘Svalbard Island (Norway) . .544 


Sverdrups Island Sete) mt 


Symington, Stuart ...... 1, 164 
Swain’s Island, Samoa ..... 276 
Swan Islands (area, pop.) Per 


Swaziland, Br. 8. Africa ....333 

Sweden— 
Area, momen: capital 386 
Cities, population ... 3 
Cooperatives, consumer 
Descriptive . 
Electric power 
Gold reserve 
Merchant fleet . 
Nordic Council 
Norway, union (1905) 203, 378 


PUONGES) Sip eceee as 386, 575, 776 
Ship; ancient ...........- 736 
Sugar production ........ 685 
penne AOR e ieee: sora TS 680 
Trade, foreign-.......- , 662 
U.S. eitizens in (law) ..... 627 
UCU | a eodenaeseond 543 
Weights, cartes AOC S euiEe 520 
dra ee aeiod Sarees Saereon 581 
Sonaay io hips, U.S, 1960 
am) ons 
r ead 880, 887 
English ROMISTIVIEL we csisp0e ree. 888 


Interscholastic, N.Y.C. 881-882 


Qlympic games ....... 867, 871 
World records ........ 886-887 
Swiss, noted ................ 581 
Switzerland— 
TRIG, TDC) iyo ol eee wa eee 386 
Area, “po beepers capital. . .386 
Cities, population ......... 398 
Descriptive Ais Yeas siete 398, 776 
Electric power ...........- 687 
Gold reserve ....-.--+-.5- T47 
Merchant fleet .........--- 665 
oe ta as CAPR ag a ithe 680 
SOMEEI Sg orem aldwaieioin.scone's ve 


U.S 
U.S. population born in . 
Waterfalls 
Symbols see Signs and symbols 


Symington, Sen. Stuart . .41, 164 
erly |  Aeehe Meeet 226, 230 
Syracuse, N.Y.— 

MARGIE Sis xy ile cnlod de ndues's oe 139 


a SS 
Table ane hampionshi) 
Tadzhik S.S :. i ag Ent 


Taft, Ro 
Taft, William H. (biog.), " 
Taft-Hartley Act (i947) wan a0! 
aoe EES CER caters ste teas 

$ 


Tallest structures .......... 
Tambroni, Fernandes 159, 166, 177 
Tanforan racing ............ 828 


Tanganyika, Br. E. ire . 333 
Tangier, North Africa ...... 375 
Taoist population, cael Sua AA 
Tar Heel State (N.C.) 
Tariff Acts— 


Exemptions for travelers.. $27 


Nullification (1832) 

Suspensions (1951) 
Tasmania, Australia 
Tau Island, Samoa . 
Tax Court, U.S. .. 

Employees, number 3 
Taxation— 

American colonies (1764-73) rs 

Canada nmr si ae.e cs cdeisi5 328 

Great Britain Mee bas 324 

Single tax (1879) : 201 
Taxes, Federal— 

Admissions, entertainment is 

Collections by regions ..... 143 


Seale by source ..... 742 
Corporation: 2.1.26 wea). 638 
~Profits vented (DYN Gr share 682 
SCALE ami ciertieaeare ie stecstiaccl is 634 
Excise, rate, revenue ...... 634 
Gasoline onic aie sciatic 634 
GAT G | SS trees See eoetes 633 


Income see Income. tax 
Internal Revenue law. .631-633 


Liquor, tobacco ..........- 634 

Social Security rates ...... 642 
Telephone? tsi:.%.iia205 en 154 
Wagers, bets .......-..-..- 634 

Taxes, State— 

Gasoline) cic cniee ae cemteae 634 
Horse racing revenue ..... 830 
Income, by state ..... 635-636 
Inheritance, estate ....639, 640 


New York see N.Y. State 

Poll (states with) 

Sales (type, rate) .... 
Taylor, Zachary (1850). .200, 230 
Tea (consumption) 653 
Teachers— 


Associations ...5.2.6...505 38 
Colleges se eee eee 483-501 
Full time day schools ..... 507 
New York City ........... 307 


New York State 298 
Professional societies. .506, Be 
Public school 
Teapot Dome (1929) 
Telegraph— 
Atlantic cable (1858) . 
First message (1844) . 
Inventions, noted .... 
Telephones— 
Atlantic cable (1956) . 
Exchange, first (1878) 
Foreign countries 80 
Independent Systems, U.S. a 


Inventions, noted ......... 61 
PITA Paateavenn oeociare <cattuniee 154 
OC AUION 0 sirctri os sche Wiely's 680 
World statistics .......... 80 


Telescopes, astronomical 427, 467 


Television— 

PRCLOTS Sealer agi s\e nie a, esis 588-598 
Associations! =O. < i<. sr 2s a 538 
Authorizations ............ 694 
AV AS Be eee givee sue sles slebine are 611 
Controls, coyoaent 

, 157, 175 
Pghlighte * Pecticsas cutee a ss 694 
ARVONGEG) Seas eres es 561-562 
Khrushchev interview, BP 
Presidential campaign ....187 


uiz fixin; eee 
* Fe 149, 157, 190, at 


Sets produced .......:.... 9 
Stations in U.S. .......... 694 
SPO WOEYA Cees cab baa soon hv ok 565 


es, 
Extremes, by states 

Highest, lowest 
New York City 
Normal . 


Temple Emanu-el, N.Y.C. 
Tenerife Island, Canaries 
Tennessee— 

Admitted to Union ...270, 


Area, capital, rank ...270, 
Birth, death ‘statistics 450, 


452° 


Counties (seats, areas) zig-2n1 11 


queens 
Lake, largest 
Legislature. ........00uses 
Marr saner divorce laws “455, 
Name, origin of . 
Parthenon, The . 
Population (1960, 


-Cities and towns 
—Counties, county sea 
~Miscellaneous data ... 
| vote 
Vital statistics ....... 
See also States, ve 
Tennessee Valley A er 


. pth Table ‘nts © 
erritorial expansion, U.S. .. 
Territories, U.S.— — as 
Areas’ .....siick eee 253 
Chronological list ......... 278 
Cities Mie pea aveccueetee 103 
Testaments (wills) ......... 6: 
Teterboro Airport, N.J. 309 
Teton Mountains, Wyo. 274 
Texas— 
Accession ~ «2-5 ar -raai 271, 279 
Admitted to Union ..271, 278 


135 
456 
2779 


Agriculture statistics .648-654 — 
200, 480 


Alamo (1836) 
Area, capital, -271, 
Birth, death “satiation 450, 
County (seats, areas) ... 
Dallas 3 6... nts sseie Gane 
Descriptive  \<:...;3erncaptaee 
Election, 1960 ,4 
Governor, officials, pay 132, 
—Ferguson, Miriam (1924) 


Hall of State, Dallas ...... 4 


Houston ...... 
Independence (1835) 


278 
eG 
117 


5, 69 


135 
205 


Lake, largest. | onesie 554 


Legislature =...00--. fee 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 
Memorial spake nis Austin 
Name, origin o 


35 
456 
480 


279 
Popuiktion (1960, 1790-1950) 


i -463 
-Cities and towns ...... 82, 100 
—Counties, county seats ...117 
—Metropolitan areas .... .103 
—Miscellaneous data .. dpi rigs 
Presidential vote ....... 4, 69 
San Antonio ..82, 101, 480° 565 
San Jacinto Monument .’.480 
TOX€S 75. janie 635-640, 679 
Vital statistics .......450-457 
See also States, U.S. 
Texoma, Lake .....,.... 271, 287 
Textiles— 
Exports, imports .. peer 687 
ee ae 2 Tete , 688 
rice index (wholesale) ...753 
Thailand— : 
Area, population, capital 387 
Bangkok (population) .398 
Coup, army (1958) ........ 14 
Descriptive ......... , T16 
Merchant fleet ...... . 665 
Trade). UiSim. «nes came 662 
Weights, measures ....... 520 
World Bank Loan ........ 762 
Thames River .......57.,.08 5455 
Thanksgiving Day .......... 13 
Thaw, Harry K. (1906) ..... 203 
Theater— 
Actors, actresses ..... 588- ae 
Associations .............. 
AWards’ 2.5.00 cease ait 
Broadway blackout ....... 174 


Agriculture statistics ..648- 


Theater bee +s 
Dramatists ..... 576-587 
Long runs (N.Y., , London). ae 


Opera season ......... 17 

Plays, ale ea rbeere 

Pulitzer Prizes oo... oe 602 
Wueomenr ‘eaalaa 434 
Thermopylae Pass (489 BC) 193 
Thermosphere .............. 404 


Thirteen. Colonies fetecen .278 
Thirty Years’ an (1618) ..195 
Three Kings’ Day .......... 713 
Three Kings Island, N.Z. ...335 
Thunder Head Mt., S. Dak. 270 
ee Strom (1957) ...214 


Dalai Lama 207, 211, 214, 345 
Jurists, Commission of ...174 


Panchen Lama ...... 211, 345 

Revolt (1959) ........-... 214 
Tidal wave, India (1942) ...223 
Tides— 

Atlantic coast ...........- 439 

MDESLTIDTAVE | 2s. ee 443 

SATE RG abana Seine oe los 4 

Moon, effect of ...... 425, 443 

New York City ....... 440-443 

Rise and Tal, %. S. cities . .439 
Tidewater, Virginia roots 272 
Tierra del Fuego ........... 343 
Time— 

Astronomical ............- 404 


Bell, shipboard . 
Date Line, Intl. 
Daylight saving 
Differences for cities 


Earth’s rotation and 404 
Geologic eras ....... .542 
Greenwich -421 
Mean, apparent 404 
VIG UNUM cc iichataisieceie sia ays en 'nie 421 
RRUSPORL cao ctra tele steer cae ot 404 
Signals broadcast ........ 421 
StaNGards sen ces 420-422 
Twenty-four hour ........ 421 
OREN ide ters aivis Misieanne hos 421 
Times Sq. subway 
wreck (1928) BY etaierss 206, 222 
Timor, Portuguese ..... 382, 544 
Timothy seed prices ........ 651 
Tin eer CARY 8S 5 See ea 686 
Tinian Island (acitic) ee 544 


Tippecanoe battle (1811) ...198 
Titanic disaster (1912) 204, 220 


Titicaca, Lake (Bolivia) .340 
Tito, Marshal .......... 396, 776 
Tobacco— 
Cancer: Study +..)...005 0s 163 
Export, imports ..... 686, 687 
Industry (N.C.) . ere Lilt g 


Production 687 
—By state 650 
Taxes 742 
—Excise .. 634 


Tobago Island ...... 
Toboggan Handicap .. 
Todd-AO film process 
Todd, Mary We neoln) . 
Togo, Repub ‘ic res eri etapenly 
Togoland, Ghana ........... 3 
Tokelau (Union). Is. (N.Z.) 335 
Tokyo, Japan 369, 396, we, 680 
Tokyo Rose (1949) 210 


Toledo, Ohio ............... 268 
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Museum of Art ....... ..478 
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Tomb of Mausolus .......... 542 
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Tornadoes— 
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Touhy, Roger .............. 152 
Touring mileage, U.S. . .676-678 
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Townshend acts (1767) ..... 196 
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Olympic games ........ 867-871 
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World records ........ 874-876 
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Panama Canal : 


Water-borne ......... 
Trains see Railroads 
Transjordan see Jordan 
Transportation ......... 
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eae ae rer 199 Constitution pape yas Fe Tt 
Guadelioe -migsag ae Soe 280 Sea War (1853) .-.... 200 
Om ET ge = A SSCA EOL etn ete ree 
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-World War II coene issn percent eos iin eae RGB 
Kellogg-Briand (1929) ware 200 Petroleum production ....691 
{oullios Prem uss sek eee 
North Atlantic (1949) ....210 Sugar production ......... 685 
Oregon boundary (1846) ..200 Telephones) ~.5i.... ese 680 
Panama (1903) ..203, 275, 379 Trade, O.S.5.0..-c5 + oe 662 
Portugal, Azores (1951) ...382 United Nations ........... 152 
Previously published ..... . 733 Uprising, coup ....... 166, 170 
Rush-Bagot (1817) ........ 188 Weights, measures ....... 520 
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—-War (1898) ..............4UG USERS ASIANG, Samoa -.....- 
UNESCO agreement ....... 180 ques Sees WM. (8. 
Webster-Ashburton tes Tvontieth Odaines Fund i 
World War II p Twenty-four hour time ..... 421 
207, 09": 211, 213,733 Twilight (1960-61), 4062419 
Treaty of Versailles Twins born (cases), ....~.... 450 
See Versailles, treaty of Tydings-McDuffie aS nie I.) 381 
Tyler, John ....... 6, 230, 238 
meee ha ete f oe el Tyndale, William ( thant aoe 
trongaesu, a Malay Sate eer Typhoons see Disasters : 
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Triangle (area) U-2 flights— 
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Trinidad Is. Ww. Indies) 336, 544 Summit talks balked 
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Uganda, Br. East Africa ... 338 
Waterfall ~<..\% .:.0n coon Bas 
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, U.S. war with (1801) io r ans, nol 581 
Tripolitawis (Libya), ........ 373. Unalaska Island (Pacific) .. 
Trips, fastest see Fastest trips Unemployment— 
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Union (Tokelau Is, (NZ). -335 
African 


Union of Central 
Republics ........... 
Op. 


capital, 
Cities ulation 
cities “Goputatlon: . 


Descriptive ..... 
Electric power 

Gold production 
Gold reserve 4 
Premier see Verwoerd, Hendrik 
Race policy a 


ae tiders voted 


Telep! production ......... 685 
peophene iyasaein a Re bebe ate 680 

baci as oldies (aavae ae 662 
Gnitea Nations! : Sivie. a 166 
SCS ES ob orice eae ee 543 
World Bank loan ......... 162 


Union of Soviet Sociaist 
eeuniey (USSR)— 


Area, capital, flag ........ 8 
Armed forces ..... 155, 391-392 
Atomic test ban see 

Geneva conferences 
Austrian treat; if Sh ete wr 339 
Beria executes SALES rae 


sus. 
Cities, population ....3 
Communist China 
Communist party 


‘uba ... rn ae 158, 
Czar murdered (1918)... .204 
Descriptive 
Disarmament oteleaehat! 


. 1714 
East Germany ..162, 358, Hed 
es system .....155, 390 


PECUIGR TIONS - iste s sisson Ne 
Bieiion cr visit off ....:,153 
POMADG 66 ds denen seek 183 
* Fiscal reforms ............ 169 
German relations ..... rae 
Hungary, revolt (19 
150, tee, 13, 361 
Hydroelectric projects ..... 390 
Hydrogen bomb (1953) ... .212 
Islands, areas....-....+-... 544 


Khrushchev, Premier see 
Khrushchev, Nikita S. 

Leaders of the past ....... 579 

Leadership revised 


PRGD IT ee ence oa wieioce 
Military code ....... 
Missile ae (1960) — 
Missiles we Missiles, rickets 
Molotov, V. M, ...214, 391, 575 
Monroe Doctrine ......... 175 
Moon shots see 


Space developments 
Nixon visit (1959) are 
Petroleum production ~691 
Pons ia sk 208, 213, 381 
tg POET al . 38: 
owers, Francis 
Ss, 171, 182 
ERIC LS oily > clsiee- <0 391, 575, 776 
Propaganda system ....... 154 
ES ACO IAG ae area 177 
TRUSTS) os Ba 91 


Rockets see Missiles, rockets 

Russian Soviet se ag . 389 

Satellites see 
Space developments 

Stalin, Joseph ae 12, 391, 575 

Submarines see Submarines 

Sugar production ......... ai 
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Rie nat ai CBC 210, ee 398 
tsky (1940) ....... 
os Tents Digg Vii, rt 
University, free ........... 510 


U.S. recognition (1933) Wea 
U.S. relations ........ 161, 1 

U.S. edd by officials 
Volcanoes. ...... 
Warsaw y Treaty 
Wealth, trade .... 
Weights, ees eae 


erman: 166, 
World rar ae /204-205, 732 
Wold War II 208- 


Nasser, President see 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel 
Suez Canal ..... 151, 213, 393 
PTI. A Ctashe aye nts Stat ors 54 
ee also Egypt, Syria, Yemen 
United Arab States see 
United Arab Republic 
United Church of Christ 698, 701 
United Kingdom 
See Great Britain, England, 
Scotland, Wales and North- 
ern Ireland 
United Mine Workers— 
Lewis, John L. 
Strike of 1946 ............ 208 


United hea 


Budget 

Castro, GEL eo. Aslae: 184, 189 
Charter (1945) |. .205, 765-770 
Communist China ../..... 

Congo ...... 176, 185, 191, 192 
LOLS ie ie arora tae 178, 192 
Delegations, heads of ....771 


Disarmament Commission 
178, a 

Dumbarton Oaks .......... 771 
Economic & Social Council aa 
Eichmann, Adolf 
Emergency Force (1956) . ba 
Europe, economic survey ..166 
Food-for-peace 
French bomb tests ........ 163 
French-Tunisian protests 170 
General Assembly 
80, 185, 186, 189, 192 
General Assemb) ly, 1st 

(L946) Se San cpanel nee 207 
Hammarskjold, Secy. Gen. 

see Hammarskjold, Dag 


Headquarters .4.......... 1714 
Hungary, revolt’ .......... 152 
Industrial study .......... 183 
ANPOFMAION Tere ois <le pip e's 74 


i 
Intl. (World) Court ..166, 773 
Intl. Finance Corp. ....... 764 
Intl. Labor Org. (ILO) ...772 


ISTAE) Eris tows ces Pe ahco' 159 
Kasavubu seated ......... 192 
FoHTUSHCHE Vio cise ie coe 83 
TS ORGS 055,55 Somitarwas ak - 152, 731 
Members. (22... 700. 84, 771 
Mideast 1 peace (1956) 

159, 214, 393 
Military force ......0.0.... 184 
Neéutralists 040.52... 189 
Officers, committees ...... T11 
Org. American States ..... 183 
OUTET SPACE silanes ais oa. o's 152 
POStage air cients oo hits on 720 
RB-47 incident ........... 177 
Representatives, eee ea 
Setretariat 0 ..cc 1. cesses 773 


Security Council 

152, 166, 170, 178, 183, 4 
South Africa 
Specialized agencies .. 
Stevenson, Adlai 
Suuehire 


USSR 
USSR condemned (1957) . "214 
WOOL: Bank 7.7 ie. ciemwes.s 
World Health Organization 163 
See also Chronology 

pp. 149-192 


United Nations Day ........ 714 
United Press Internat’l. ....539 


United States of America— 
Accessions...... 278, 279, 280 
Agencies, Federal 756 


Atomic test ban see 
a oe 
Atomic tests, pepe 


rhe. 1 
PO oe 158, 161, 1 
Decl. of Independence 612, 61 
Disarmament Committee 
162, 166, 174 — 


Executive ........ 121-123, 776” 
mrcete agencies. .460, ene ; 
Foreign aid see 
Foreign aid, U.S. 
Foreign policy 
Foreign rele ee 
State Dept., U.S. 
Geographic centers ...... 
Geographic superlatives 2 
Government .......... 
Immigration ........ 
Income, national ......... 
Income taxes 
Independent agencies TaBLT86 
ace trusteeships ....... 27 
swig ae 151, re 156, 173 
athe Chiefs of Staff 
122, 183, Shs bet 
Judiciary <<... 2. 5-aeeee 124- 
Tatiana longitudes Lee Bet ‘ 
Legislative ............ 127-130 a 
Missiles see Missiles, rockets 
Motto, national 614 
Outlying areas .. 
Population 8 
Possessions 
Public debt 


Public lands . - 277 
Publications . -502 
RB-47 incident .. 177 
Receipts, expenses 37-739 
Regions ©... =..\.c:seeeen 275-277 
Selective Service .......... 134 
Social Security ....... 642-647 
Soviet visitors ...-:,-".5. 161 


Space-Developments see 
Space developments 

States, individual ..... 252-277 

Superlative statistics ...... 285 

Territorial expansion .278-280 

Treaties see Treaties, U.S. 

U-2 flights ....... 168, 171, 182 

United 1 Nations 
170,-177, 178, 180 

U.S. Mission to UN 7174 


West German missiles ....175 

See also specific subjects 
United Steelworkers ........ 156 
Universities see Colleges 
Unknown Soldier, conh sae 
Upolu Is., W. Samoa ....... 335 
Upper Volta, Republic of 354, 356 
Uranium— 

Atomic weight ®.......2<ic: 522 

Congo, Rep: of: 22.02 mee 346 


Czechoslovakia 
Density, melting point ....522 
Fission ‘theory etceeaeeee 

Production, U.S 


Radioactivity (1896). 2... 3 
U.S. States ...... 253 
Uranus (planet) ....... 399, 431 
Urban population, U.S. ..... 461 
Uruguay— 
Area, pop., capital ........ 393 
Descriptive ...... 393, 394, 776 
Gold reserve <Vi/siacua eee TAT 
Merchant fleet ............ 665 


Montevideo Cponuleieans .398 


Telephones *si2 cst ae 680 

Trade, U.S. (value) ....... 662 

Weights, measures ........ 520 

World Bank loan ......... 162 
Urundl. 0: cece 340 
Utah— 


Admitted to Union ...271, 278 
Agriculture statistics . .648-654 
Area, capital, rank ...271, 278 
Birth, death statistics 450, 452 
Counties (seats, areas) ....118 
Descriptive ......,.... 27 

Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 71 
Governor, officials, pay 132, 135 


Utah (cont’d.) 
Dake; largest). + osc. ves cere 554 
SieMisigbure: 75 ...s pi erctovs ph -oieln 135 
Marriage, divorce laws 455, 456 
Mountain Meadows (1857) 201 
Name, origin of ........... 279 
Population (1960, 1790- ee) 


81, 4 “ens 
—Cities and towns ..... 
—Counties, county seats .. 3 8 
—Miscellaneous data ...461-466 
er ceutinl vote se aia’ 71 
Vitel statistics ........ 450-457 
See also States, U.S. 
Utah Territory 
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V-E Day, World War II ....209 
¥V-J Day, World War II ... .209 
Vaccination (1796) ......... 98 
Vaccine, Salk .......... » 158 
Valley Forge State Park . ” 479 
Valley of 10,000 Smokes ||. .25 


Valois, House of ........ 
Van Buren, Martin (biog. 
Vancouver Island (Pacific) . 
Vatican City, State of— 


229 
1544 


Area, population ......-..- 394 
Descriptive Pera 394, T76 
Lateran Agreement ....... 394 
Law of epee (1871) .201 
Veal— 

Nutritive value ........... eet 
S35 TAS 029 oc ae 651 

Production, consumption ..653 


Vegetables— 
Consumption, per capita ..653 
Nutritive value 656 
Price indexes 
APOC OUION | 8 opciscvreo cies nla e ses 650 

Vella Lavella Is., Solomons, .335 

Venezuela— 


PTET LIS) a8 cia tis a. o%e vee nislin« 394 
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Betancourt, Pres, 

174, 218, 395, 776 
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Descriptive 16... 6.00 94-395 
IOIESLORCT VCS ain sn einer ew 74 


Merchant fleet ........-... 65 
Perez Jiminez ousted (1958) ar 
Petroleum production 


Sugar production ......... 685 
PPGLEDRONMOS) s5.2 gissis enc.aiecero.e> ~ 680 
Trade, U.S. (value) ....... 662 
WVACETTAIS iio ces cee avers 543 
Weights, measures ........ 520 
Venus (planet) ...399, 402, 430 
Morning, evening star 
406-419, 426 
Position by months .. .399-402 
WRISES, SOUS vine wee eee eee 431 
Vermont— 
Admitted to Union . Poe 278 
PAOTICUITUTE yi. os cise 8-654 
Area, capital, rank “fe 278 


Birth, death statistics 450- 452 


Counties (seats, areas) ....118 
MDCSCLIMUIVE! oh wis sidce eee awe 
Election, 1960 ....... 44, 45, 71 
Governor, officials, pay 

132, 135 
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36 
Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 
Name, origin of .......... 279 
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81, 462-463 
-Cities and towns ......... 101 
-Counties, county seats ... 
—Miscellaneous data ...461-466 


Presidential vote ...... 44, 71 
ROBIN cifiiiszcave > douse 635-640 
Vital statistics ........ 450-454 


See also States, U.S. 
Vernal Equinox 
Verrazzano, Giovanni da 195, 
Versailles Treaty (1919) 204, 

German cessions .......... 357 


206, 
Verwoerd, H. F, (1960° 166, 
Vespucci, nth pa 194, 551 


Vesuvius, Mt. (Italy) ..193, 545 
Veterans— 
Rape REs Loe git tris hi ee «0'Usa; ova = 135 
THSUTANCE i. ek Sjoerd EU] 
WEECICAl CATO aie 735 


New York State— 
—Unemployment benefits ..297 
Number in U.S. 
Pension payments 
Survivors, orphans benefit 735 
Veterans Administration— 
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Expenditures 


4 Headquarters, Fate Toe 


Veterans’ Day .............. 714 
Veterans’ or: 
American ion see 
American Legion 
American Veterans Comm, 539 
Amer. Vets. of W.W. II ..525 
Blinded Veterans Assn. ...526 


Catholic War Veterans ...527 
Disabled American Veterans 529 
Division Assns., classified 
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f 539 Negroes (law) .......----. 
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Korean War Veterans ....532 Woman’s suffrage (1920) 
Rainbow Div. Veterans ... .536 205, 623 
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Spanish War Veterans ....527 
Vetoes, Presidential ........ 136 WAC see Women’s Army Corps 
Vice Presidents of the U.S.— WAF see Women in Air Force 
Electoral votes (law) .....- 566 Wadsworth Atheneum, Conn. 469 
Enumeration ....-..-.----- 238 Wages— 
List, with Presidents .....- 238 Accidents, loss from .....- 451 
Nominees (1900-1960) ..... 567 WMS 4 9502s Sa ee ee 651 
Salary op aces nee 121 pad HE bce 
uccession to Presi yang Minimum Wage law 3 
eS 121, 566 Railroads... <,:2,. <1... ee 
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Vicksburg Court House ..... Wagner. Po SS 


Victor Emmanuel III (1946) 307 
Victoria, Australia .......... 334 
Victoria Falls 332 
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Victoria, Queen (1837) 
Vietnam— 
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Violinists of the Past 
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Area, capital, rank ..272, 278 Secretariess ot ae 240 
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-Cities and towns ..... 82, 101 Hundred Years’ (1338-1453) 194 
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-Metropolitan areas ...... 103 Indo-China .......0.. , 395 
-Miscellaneous data . 461-466 Italian unity (1870) ...... 201 
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Korean (1950-’53) 212, 371-372 
Mexican revolution (1911) 203 
Mexico-U.S. (1846-48) -200 


Vitel statistics 
Williamsburg, 


Colonial 


See also States, Napoleonic (1805-'15) ....198 
Visa regulations, U.S. ...... 626 Philippine aes Pa . .203 
Vital statistics ......... 449-460 Punic (264-146 BC) ....... 1 


93 
Vitamins in diet, value 656, 657 Remingler (i836) 964-05 203 
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Viti Levu Island (area) ....544 Seminole (1836) ......... 2 
Viadimir, Grand Dukes of 575 Ship :losses/ ese 19-222 
Vocational education ene 000 Sioux war (1876) ......... 201 
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Volstead Act (1917) ........ 204 World see World War I, II 
Volt (electrical unit) ......, 520 Warsaw Pact (1955) 158, 177, 213° 
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Voting amendment ........ 614 
Washington Monument 
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Washington, George— 
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French and Indian War ..197 
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Wite. biography ...... 226,227 
Washington Is. (Solomons) .335 
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Washington, Mount, N. i. 
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Washington. State a! 
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Counties (seats, areas) .-..119 
Descriptive ......-+.---+.-- 273 
Blection, 1960 ....44, 45, 72 


Governor, Officials, pay 132, 136 
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Legislature 136 
Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 
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Vitel statistics ....... 450-454 
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Washington Territory . .278, 280 

Water— 

Area (U.S. inland) ......-278 
Boiling, freezing points . 434 
Oceans, seas . 541, 546 
Weight ....... 5 

Waterfalls, by country 
Highest, U.S. 
Minnehaha Falls” 
Niagara 2 cee g ee o- 

Water Ski Champions .. 

Watt (electrical unit) 

Wayne, Anthony (1794) 


theran :. 120, 433-437, 440, 
‘bea 444-446, 782 
Barometer reading ....... 433 


Blizzard (1888) . 202, 223, 444 
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Summary, 1960 ......... 782 
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Winds, A a as 434 
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+ 102, 433, 782 
Webb, Lucy (Hayes) ...226, 232 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 261 
Wedding anniversaries ..... 456 
Weeks (observed each year) ia 
Weight lifting .............. 
Weight throwing Net 


paaeriean ‘ a te 
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Wane ay SGP os chon 874-876 
Weights and measures . 516-520 
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ages Er AANe th Sea Dee 5 
Conversion tables . 517-519 
Density or e mer ee 5 
Electrical units ........... 520 
meucity alten the taple of ..517-519 
ee Bash fon Or Ariid 520 


Gian (height, weight. 
Knots, miles besa 


Metric peste Sat ale 516-519 

Metric. terms. Asso. 519 

U.S S9SteM noc Asnent tne es 516 

WALD son: antes lose ears 519 
Weizmann, Dr. Chaim ...... 367 
Welfare services— 

Catholic Conf., Natl. ..... 706 

Jewish Board, Natl ..- 107 


Social security 
Welland Canal .......... 
Wenner-Gren Foundation 
West Africa, British ..... 
West Africa, French ..... A 
West Africa, Portuguese .... 
West Borneo, Indonesia 364 
West European Union (1954) 213 
West Germany see Germany, 

Federal Republic of 
West Indies, British .... 
West Indies Fed. ...... , 336 
West Point Military Aowte 727 
West Spitzbergen Is. (area) 544 
West Virginia— 
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Agriculture... ci... 648-654 

Area, capital, rank .. 

Birth, death ‘statistics 450-452 

Counties (seats, areas) ...119 
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Name, origin of .......... 
Population (1950, 1790-1950) 
81, 462-463 
—-Cities and towns ........ 102 
-Counties, county seats ..119 
—Miscellaneous data . .461-466 
Presidential primary ..... 170 
yesider as VOLG Sach. 


PPAXES — 2. cutee 635-640, 679 

Vital. statistics ....... 450-454 

See also States, U.S. 
Westchester Co. parks ...... 294 
Western Explorations ...... 551 


Western Hemisphere, pop. . .466 
Western Reserve Hist. Soc.. .478 


Western Samoa (N.Z,) .....335 
Westerner Stakes .......... 821 
Westernmost point, U.S. 285 


Westminster Kennel Club . .851 
Whaling Museum (Mass.) . .473 
Wheat— 
Chicago spot prices ....... 652 
BEXDOTUS bedi: ores striae. g cae 655 


Grain center receipts ..... eee i 


Prices, farm 

Production 

-By state ... 

Supply in U.S. 
Whiskey— 

DIN POLUS geeraia, as, folgaleree alors se 

Production 675 
Whiskey Rebellion (1794) ...198 
White House— 


Descriptive: ssi. aecis<' 244-245 
Employees (number) ..... 755 
President’s staff .......... 141 
Wisiting hours>. 23) 40i.. 0. 243 
Youth conference ....:.... 161 


White Mountains, N.H. 265-266 
White Russia 


White, Stanford (1906), ....203 
Whitman, Walt (1855) ..200, 586 
Whitney Foundation ........ 515 
Whitney Museum, N.Y.C. . .313 
Wholesale price indexes ....753 
Widener art collection ..... 246 
Widener Handicap .......... 822 
Wight, Isle of (area) ....... 544 
Wightman Cup (tennis) ....893 
Wildlife services ........,.. 854 


Wilhelmina, Queen 377, 575, 776 
William I, Germany 201, 357, noe 
William Il, Germany ....... 
Williams, Roger (R.1.) a 
Williams, Ted . 194 
Williamsburg, Colonial ..... 273 
Willkie Memorial Building . .316 
Wills, testaments ........... 630 
Wilmington, Del. , 
Art Center 
du Pont industries 


Wilson, Woodrow 
pee ae, Ss. Daksee ents 3 


thee ara pe foree@_ tx. x40 434 
Dee New York City ..444 
Haran by station ...... 434 
Warn er forecasts ....433, 434 
Windsor bate fire (1899) .”.218 
Windsor, House of 571 
Windward Islands 


CW. Indies’)... oes. cee 336 

ine— 

Excise taxi... .\ even "634 

Imports. .e2 ses «cca 686 
Winter (season) ...........- 404 
Wireless (1896, 1901)) 6 :22o5 203 
Wisconsin— 

Admitted to Union . ,273, 278 

Agriculture! 22 aren tae 648- 

Area, capital, rank ..273, 278 


Birth, death statistics 450-452 
Counties (seats, areas), ...119 


Descriptive” -#) Joeee wes 273-274 
Election, 1960 ...... 44, 45, 73 
Forest fires (1871) . 218 


Governor, officials, pay ‘132, ye 
Historical society'....... 
Lake, largest. ..; si -seseee a4 
Legislature ........... .136 
Marriage, divorce laws 455-456 
Population (1960, 1790-1950) 
81, 462-463 
—Cities and towns .... .82, 102 
—Counties, county seats ..119 


-Metropolitan areas ......103 
—Miscellaneous data ..461-466 
Presidential primary ...... 167 
prenseahee votes. 220. 44, 73 

1 szreithavatty shee 635-640,679 
Vitel statistics ........ 450-454 


See also States, 
Wisconsin Territory ...... 278 
Witchcraft (1656, 92) ..195, 196 
Withers Stakes ............ 819 
Wolverine State (Mich.) ....262 
Women— 
Associations 


Births, deaths (U.S 
Dower rights 
Drivers, economy run ... 678 
Employment, N.Y. State pitt 
Height, weight 


Inheritance taxes ....... “639 
Labor force; 22s. +1....ceeeee 461 
Life span, average ....... 464 
Marriage 

-Employment .........4... 461 
-Foreign citizen, to . .628, 630 
—-Prospects, by age ........ 457 
—Statisti¢se vn ia<cs 1 eee 450 


Military Service, U.S. 729-730 
Minimum Wage law (N.Y.) 300 


Population, age, color ... 461 
Premier-first.6.~— sec ape 177 
Social security ........ ween 


Suffrage (1920) 

Wyoming, vote (1869) 201, ota 
Women in the Air Force— 

History, organization .....729 

Pay scale, preside 722-723 

Strength .. 725 
Women’s Army. Corps— 

History, organization ... 529 

Pay scale, allowances 722-723 

Strength - 724 
Women in the Coast Guard 728 
Women Marines— 

History, organization . 730 

Pay scale, allowances 722-723 
Women in Medical Service 730 
Women in the-Navy— 

History, organization .....729 

Pay scale, allowances 722-723 
Women Nurses .........729, 730 
Wonders of World, Seven 542 


Wood Memorial race ecm tbee 
Wood pulp industry ae 684 
Woodbine Park racing ..... 828 
Wool— 
Farm income .. 649 
Imports 686 
Prices, 649, 651 


Production (U.S., world) .683 
Woolworth’s 5 & 10 (1879), .201 
Work stoppages Ts as .570 
Workmen’s compensation— 

First state law (Wis.) 274 

New York State ..........301 
World areas, populations _.. 466 
World Bank 151, 
World Council of Churches | 698 
World Court (Intl. Court) see 

United Nations 
World Health Organization 
1 


63, 772 
World languages ...... 711 
World Peace Foundation 515 


World rulers ........... 575-576 
World Series see Baseball 
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Casualties, by country 731, 


Veterans see Veterans 
War crimes see War Crimes 
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Wyoming— 


Young Women’s Christn. Assn. 708 
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Additions and Changes 


American Authors (p. 586), Thomas Nelson Page, 
1853-1922, not 1856-1896. 

Bermuda population (pp. 321, 336)—Census 1960, 
population 55,460. 

Congressional Apportionment (p. 567)—New ap- 
portionment, 1962: Missouri 10, not 11. New York 
41, not 40. See also p. 81. 

DEATHS 
(Pp. 791-793) mes 

George Arents, 85, inventor, industrialist and 
philanthropist, at New York Dec. 13, 1960. 

Negley Farson, 70, newspaperman and author, at 
London Dec. 13, 1960, 

Clothilde Gobbi, 104, opera singer, at New York 
Nov. 1960 (last surviving member of Metro- 
politan Opera’s opening night production in 1882). 

Phyllis Haver, 60, former actress, at Sharon, 
Conn., Nov. 20, 1960. 

Betty Lawford, stage, screen and TV actress, at 
New York, Nov. 20, 1960. 

Gregory Ratoff, 63, actor and _ producer, 
Solothurn, Switzerland, Dec. 14, 1960. 

John Charles Thomas, 68, opera singer, at Ap- 
ple Valley, Calif., Dec. 13, 1960. 

Ethiopia (P. 351)—U.S. State Dept. stated Em- 
peror Haile Selassie I had been overthrown by his 
son, Crown Prince Asfa-Wossen, Dec, 14. 

Guggenheim International Award (p. 609)—By 
Solomon R, Guggenheim Found., $10,000, to Karel 
Appel, Netherlands, for painting Woman with 
Ostrich. c 

Hall of Fame (p, 305)—Elected Oct. 27, 1960: 
Thomas A. Edison, Henry D. Thoreau, Edward A. 
MacDowell. 

Lasker Award in Planned Parenthood-(p. 610)— 
$2,500 and statuette, to Dr. Gregory Pincus for 
developing first oral contraceptive. 

Lowest Temperature (p. 436)—Soviet Antarctic 
Station Vostok: minus 125.3° F. Aug. 8, 1958. 

Marriage laws (p. 456)— Arizona: Bloodtest not 
to be less than 2 days.old at time of license issue. 
Illinois: 1-day wait after physical examination be- 


at 


fore application for license. New York: Marriage 
not to be solemnized within 3 days from date on 
which specimen for bloodtest was taken, and not 
until 24 hours after issue of license. 
eee Pp- ace: ba mee Ee independ- 
ance, Nov. 28, 1960. Entry int 
So ae Dec. 4. : a 
emorable Dates (p. 207)—The Yalta confer 
wee Bad ae 3-11, 1945, not 1944, peas 
Naval patrol (p. 191)—Pres. Eisenhower ordere 
withdrawal of U.S. Naval patrol of Central pees 
a waters; a yn House announced Dec. 7. 
. Louis, Mo. . 264)— i 
mU.8., oe ire p J—Now 10th largest city 
t. Lawrence Seaway (p. 667)—Source of - 
ing a Ship in St, Lawrence Seaway Lock a 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. 
Secretaries of Defense (p. 239)—Thomas s. 
Gates, Jr., Pa., appointed 1959 by Pres. Eisenhower. 
Space Developments (p. 147)—Discoverer XVIII 
was launched Dec. 7 from Vandenberg AFB, Cap- 
aoe Be sa cement in mid-air Dec. 10 by 
apt, Gene W. Jones. It wa 
See se au for Capt. Jones. Wee See 
ate Legislatures (pp. 132-136)—New ion- 
ment by parties based on complete i ie es 
sults of Nov. 8 election: Rhode Island, Senate— 
Dem. 28; Rep., 16. House—Dem. 179; Rep., 21 
Kansas, House—Rep., 83; Dem., 42, ; : 


SPORTS 


_Bowling (Pp. 846-847)—4th Annua - 
vitation Tournament, Chicago, tl ban its ae 


Carter, St. Louis, Mo., 309-18 Petersen point; 
Women: Mrs. Marion L 3 
aes: oe adewig, Grand Rapids, 


Boxing—Edward J. Neil Memorial Tro 
841)—Floyd Patterson, world heavyweight. eee 
pion, voted as 1960 ‘‘Fighter of the Year,’’ Dec. 13 

Tennis, Davis Cup (P,. 894)—Italy defeated 
oes Ete in gtercone Finals, Perth, Aus- 

y Cs , gainin, e Challeng E 
first Italian’ victory in hisrehe: ee 
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orld Almanac 


and Book of Facts for 1961 e | 


| The 185th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, falls on July 4, 19 
. The 174th anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 1787, falls on Septem 
_ 17, 1961, The Government declared the Constitution in effect March 4, 1789. Le 


_ The Wortp Atmanac first appeared 93 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New : 
_ World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 187 ; 
_ ___In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the WorLD ALMaNac as a comprehensive record of American and foreign 
__—_—s activities. It has been published annually since, and in 1961 enters its 76th year. In 1931 it was 
¢ ia acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951 bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram, “he 
_ it is now published in paper and cloth-bound editions by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. — 


rs One hundred years ago, on March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln took the oath of office as President of 
‘ the United States on the steps of the Capitol in Washington, and facing the issue of disunion said: “A 
_ majority held in restraint by constitutional check and limitation, and always changing easily with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. — 

me Whoever rejects it does of necessity fly to anarchy or to despotism.” , 


= The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 

cism, that attest the usefulness of the WortD ALManac, and invites suggestions for improve- 

ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. Y. 3 
The Wortp ALtmManac does not decide wagers. 


SPECIAL DAYS AND DATES IN 1961_ 


New Year’s Day, Jan. 1, Sunday Summer begins, June 21, Wednesday 


NaTIONAL CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE OF CIVIL WAR INDEPENDENCE Day, July 4, Tuesday 
begins, Jan. 8, Sunday Lazor Day, Sept. 4, Monday 
LINcoLN’s Birtupay, Feb. 12, Sunday Ros Haszana, Sept. 11, Monday 
Sr. VaLentine’s Day, Feb. 14, Tuesday Yom Krrrur, Sept. 20, Wednesday 
' Lent begins, Feb. 15, Wednesday AuvTUMN begins, Sept. 23, Saturday 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, Feb. 22, Wednesday Cotumsus Day, Oct. 12, Thursday 


St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, Friday 


ELECTION Day, Noy. 7, Tuesday 
Sprinc begins, March 20, Monday 


ae 
ay 
4 


be Ae VETERAN’S Day, Nov. 11, Saturday 

fe egg ate Beburday THANKSGIVING Day, Nov. 23, Thursday 

cee ees Day, aay 14, Sunday WINTER begins, Dec. 21, Thursday 

q Memoriat Day, May 30, Tuesday CuristMas Day, Dec. 25, Monday 

4 _ Patuer’s Day, June 18, Sunday New Year’s Eve, Dec. 31, Sunday 

Ee Major Events of 1960 

4 

= 1 The election of John F. Kennedy as President of the United States. The youngest 
2 : man (43) and the first Roman Catholic ever elected to the office, Kennedy won 


over Richard M. Nixon by a narrow popular margin that showed the country almost 
'. evenly divided on policies. After 8 years of moderate Republican conservatism, the 
executive power returned to the Democratic party, which already controls Congress. 


The Decennial Census of 1960, which counted 179,323,175 noses on April 1, 1960, 
2 and disclosed shifts of population to urban and suburban communities, 


“The expropriation of American property by the Castro revolutionary regime in 
3 Cuba, and the entry there of Communist influence with trade and financial sup- 
ort and military supplies, coupled with Premier Khrushchev’s repudiation of the 

‘ RMenroe Doctrine and threat to use missiles against American intervention. 


The nationalistic explosion, chiefly in Africa, with the formation of 19 new self- 
4 governing nations, 14 formerly in the French colonial empire, the majority re- 
taining membership in the French Community. 


The fight for political power in the Congo, with the end of Belgian colonial 
5 authority, the emergency expedition of the United Nations, and the maneuvers 
es of the Soviet Union to achieve domination. 


: The admission of 17 new nations to the United Nations, at the important fall 
6 session, which was attended by many heads of state; total membership 99. 


The downing of the U-2, U. S. intelligence plane, over the Soviet Union and the 

Z conviction of its pilot, Ist Lieut. Francis Gary Powers, by a Soviet court, giving 

Premier Khrushchev an excuse for wrecking the Paris summit conference and in- 
sulting President Eisenhower. 3 


8 The successful firing of Polaris ballistic missiles from a submerged U. S. sub- 
marine. 
39 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1960 
Democrats Win Closest Race Since 1916 


In the closest U.S. national election since 1916, John Fitzgerald Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts was elected President of the United States Nov. 8, 1960, over Richard Milhous 
Nixon of California. 

The Democratic nominees, Sen. Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon Baines Johnson of 
Texas, won an Electoral College majority although they carried fewer than half of 
the 50 states over the Republican team of Vice President Nixon and Henry Cabot 


Lodge. ‘e 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE MEETS 

On the face of the returns, the Kennedy-Johnson ticket carried 22 states and won 300 
electoral votes, while the Republicans carried 27 states with 223 electoral votes. How- 
ever, when the Electoral College met Dec. 19 a recount was in progress in Hawail, 
whose 3 electoral votes had been credited to Nixon. Because of the dispute over the 
Hawaiian votes, both Republican and Democratic electors from that state voted for 
their party nominee. In effect, the 3 Hawaiian electoral votes went to neither candi- 
date, and it appeared that Congressional action might be needed to determine for 
whom they would be counted. The 3 votes would make no difference in the outcome. 

One Oklahoma Republican elector defected from the Nixon cause and voted for 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. This defection plus the dispute over Hawaii’s 3 votes 
cut the Nixon-Lodge total to 219. Mississippi’s victorious 8 un ledged Democratic 
electors, who ran in protest against the civil rights and other liberal planks of the 
Democratic platform, voted for Sen. Byrd. Also voting for Sen. Byrd were 6 unpledged 
Alabama Democratic electors, who had hoped to combine with the Mississippi elec- 
tors to throw the election into the House of Representatives. Thus 15 electoral votes 
were cast for Sen. Byrd. 

FINAL ELECTORAL VOTE TOTALS 

Depending upon Congressional action or some other legal disposition of the Hawai- 
ian dispute, the final electoral vote would be: Kennedy-Johnson, 300 or 303; Nixon- 
Lodge, 219 or 222; Byrd, 15. A total of 269 electoral votes was needed for a majority in 
the 537-vote Electoral College. See Electoral College article, page 566. 

In the weeks following the election, Republican party organizations had made a 
strong effort to bar Sen. Kennedy from the Presidency by investigating charges of 
vote fraud in several closely contested states, instituting recounts and various legal 
actions. The last Republican hope faded Dee. 14 when Illinois certified its 27 electoral 
votes to Kennedy. 


KENNEDY’S POPULAR VOTE MARGIN SLENDER 

Complete, official returns from all 50 states, as compiled Dec. 16 by United Press 
International, gave Kennedy 34,226,925 votes to Nixon’s 34,108,662. The difference of 
118,263 was less than two-tenths of 1% of the popular vote, the narrowest in history. 
With more than 69,000,000 ballots cast for a new record high, Kennedy’s margin over 
Nixon in the popular vote was considerably less than one ballot for each of the 166,064 
voting precincts in the nation. 

The 1960 election was the 14th in U.S. history in which the winning Presidential 
candidate was elected by a minority, or less than half, of the total number of persons 
wep ees pus resulted from the fact that more than 600,000 votes went to minority 
party candidates. 

Sen. Kennedy was the first Roman Catholic to be elected President. At 43 he was 
the youngest man ever elected to the Presidency, and upon inauguration would be 
the second youngest to become President. The youngest President, Theodore Roose- 
velt, was 42 when he took office in 1901 upon President McKinley’s death. 


DEMOCRATS RETAIN CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 

The Democrats retained control of both houses of Congress, although their margins 
‘were Cea reduced. : 

Of the 34 U.S, Senate seats at stake, the Democrats captured 21 to the Republicans’ 
13. The Republicans picked up seats in Wyoming and Delaware. This converted the 
Democratic majority from 66-34 to 64-36. However, the victorious Wyoming Repub- 
lican, US te shies died ett a. mechan Gov. J. J. Hickey of Wyoming 
was expected to name a Democrat to replace omson, whi 
Democratic Senatorial majority, to 65-35. R whieh Ould ee 

: en Frear (D.-Del.) was the only incumbent Senator to lose his seat. 
defeated by Delaware’s Republican Gov. J. Caleb Boggs. The Senate ained #eogag 
woman member when Mrs. Maurine Neuberger (D.-Ore.) was elected to fill the seat 
formerly occupied by her husband, the late Sen. Richard L. Neuberger. Vice 
President-elect Johnson was reelected to his Senate seat from Texas at the same 
time he ran on the national ticket. Kennedy and Johnson, upon resigning from the 
Senate, were to be replaced by Democrats, leaving party power unchanged. 

The Republicans added 22 seats in the House of Representatives to their total. The 
new House lineup was 261 Democrats and 176 Republicans, compared to the pre- 
election makeup of 283 Democrats and 154 Republicans. To achieve their net gain of 
22 the Republicans captured 29 House seats held by Democrats and lost 7 of their 
own. Most of the Republican gains were made in the Middle West. 


a DEMOCRATS LEAD IN GOVERNORSHIPS 

Of the 27 gubernatorial contests, Democrats were victors in 15 i 

in 12. This made a net gain of one. governorship. for the Democrats: eivine ieee 
advantage of 36 to the Republicans’ 16. Four incumbent Democrats and two incum- 
bent Republican governors were defeated. The defeated Democrats were George 
peeking eas Sous Preguag (Minn.), John Burroughs (N. M ) and Raloh 

erse . D.). Defeated Republican governors illi , 
Christoplies ae Sesto i ep £ were William G. Stratton (Ill.) and 
yne of the most dramatic personal triumphs of the election i 

Luis Munoz Marin as Governor of Puerto Rico. Munoz, governor over snes oes 
became elective in 1948, won decisively despite an outspoken campaign by Puerto 
Rico’s 3 Roman Catholic bishops against his Popular Democratic party. S 
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Major National Political Conventions . 41 
MAJOR NOMINATING CONVENTIONS OF 1960 


Democratic National Convention Names Kennedy and Johnson 


The Democratic National Convention 
of 1960, held July 11-15 in the Memorial 
Sports Arena in Los Angeles, nominated 
Sen. John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 43, of 
Massachusetts, for President and Sen. 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, 51, of Texas, for 
Vice President. Kennedy was the ac- 
knowledged front-runner in pre-conven- 
tion maneuvering, having entered and 
won 7 primaries and having campaigned 
throughout the nation for many months 
to win delegates. The political surprise of 
the convention was the nomination of 
Johnson, Senate majority leader and Ken- 
oe chief rival, for second place. 

The convention was called to order by 
Paul M. Butler, retiring Democratic na- 
tional chairman. The keynote address was 
delivered by Sen. Frank Church (Idaho), 
who charged the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion with failures at home and abroad and 
with substituting ‘‘showmanship” for 
“statesmanship.” Gov. LeRoy Collins 
(Fla.) presided as permanent chairman. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 
opened the nominating speeches by plac- 
ing Johnson’s name in nomination. Gov. 
Orville L. Freeman (Minn.) made the 
hominating speech. for Kennedy. The 
nominating speech for Adlai E. Stevenson, 
of Illinois, by Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(Minn.) was the signal for a noisy floor 
demonstration in an effort to stampede 
the convention. Gov. James T. Blair, Jr. 
(Mo.) placed the name of Sen. Stuart 
Symington (Mo.) in nomination. Also 
presented to the convention were the 
names of Gov. Herschel Loveless (Iowa) 
and Gov. George Docking (Kans.), both 
of whom withdrew; Sen. George 
Smathers (Fla.), Gov. Robert B. Meyner 
(N. J.) and Gov. Ross Barnett (Miss.). 

Kennedy won the Presidential nomina- 
tion on the first ballot. He had 750 of the 
required 761 votes when the roll-call 
reached Wyoming. That state’s 15 votes 
put him over. After completion of the 
roll-call, on motion of Gov. Blair, Ken- 
nedy was nominated by acclamation. 


BALLOT FOR PRESIDENT 
The first-ballot totals were: 


John F, Kennedy ................-. 806 
Lyndon B. Johnson ................ 409 
Stuart Symington 2770... shee 86 
Adlai E. Stevenson ........0s0s0ees 1912 
Robert B. Meyner -....0\..5. see 43 
Hubert H. Humphrey ..:.:......... 4116 
George A. Smathers ................ 30 
Ross Barnett ~..... cy... oe 23 


Others 3 
Kennedy took the convention by sur- 
prise when he announced at a press con- 
ference that he had chosen Johnson as his 
running mate. Political observers were 
equally surprised that Johnson would ac- 
cept second place on the ticket, since he 
had said repeatedly that he would prefer 
to remain as Senate majority leader than 
be Vice President. It was noted, however, 
that Texas law permitted Johnson to run 
for Vice President and run for reelection 
to the Senate at the same time. His selec- 
tion for the national ticket was viewed as 
a move to placate the South, angered by 
the party’s strong civil rights stand. Gov. 
David L. Lawrence (Pa.) placed Johnson’s 
name in nomination. Despite some grum- 
bling by Northern liberals, no other 
names were placed in nomination and 
Johnson was nominated by acclamation. 
In capturing the Presidential nomina- 
tion, the smooth-running Kennedy organ- 
ization overcame a long-standing tradi- 
tion against Roman Catholic candidates. 
It also overcame strong opposition from 
the party’s elder statesmen. House Speak- 
er Rayburn masterminded Johnson’s cam- 
paign for the top spot. Former President 
Harry S. Truman criticized Kennedy as 
lacking experience, endorsed Symington 
and refused to attend the convention be- 
cause he said it was “prearranged” to 
nominate Kennedy. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt tried hard to win the nomination for 
Stevenson. After the convention, Ken- 
nedy and other Democratic leaders strove 
to unite all segments of the party for a 
strong fight against the Republicans. 


Republican National Convention Nominates Nixon and Lodge 


The Republican National Convention of 
1960 met July 25-28 in the International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, and nominated 
Vice President Richard Milhous Nixon, 47, 
of California, for President and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, 58, of Massachusetts, U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, for 
Vice President. Nixon was nominated on 
the first ballot, with only token opposi- 
tion, after he had reached agreement with 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (N. Y.) on key 
platform planks. Lodge, chosen by Nixon 
in conference with party leaders, was 
nominated by unanimous vote. 

Sen. Thruston B. Morton (Ky.), Repub- 
lican national chairman, called the con- 
vention to order. Former President Her- 
bert Hoover, in what he called his fourth 
“gzood-by” to a Republican national con- 
vention, called for a revival of spiritual 
values, inspired by patriotism, to enable 
the nation to retain its vigor and strength. 
The keynote address was given by Rep. 
Walter H..Judd (Minn.), who made a de- 
tailed defense of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s record. He charged that Demo- 
cratic National Convention speakers had 
been “reckless and irresponsible” and had 
encouraged Communist attack by mis- 
representing the United States “as a sec- 
ond-class power.” Rep. Charles A. Halleck 
(Ind.) presided as permanent chairman. 

A secret pre-dawn conference between 


Nixon and Rockefeller in New York City, 
two days before the convention opened, 
cleared the way for Nixon’s nomination 
without serious opposition. Rockefeller, 
who had indicated he was open to a draft 
for the Presidential nomination despite 
his withdrawal as an avowed candidate, 
wanted stronger platform planks on de- 
fense, foreign affairs, the economic pro- 
gram and civil rights. Nixon flew from 
Chicago to New York, where in an 8-hour 
session he and Rockefeller agreed on a 
14-point statement of platform essentials. 
Shortly after the convention opened, 
Rockefeller took himself out of the run- 
ning, endorsed Nixon and rejected the 
possibility of taking the second spot. 


WELCOME TO EISENHOWER 


The second day of the Convention was 
“Thank You Ike” day as 1,000,000 cheer- 
ing spectators welcomed President Eisen< 
hower to Chicago. Enthusiastically ap- 
plauded at the convention, the President 
challenged Soviet Premier Khrushchev to 
agree to a UN-sponsored worldwide pleb- 
iscite on this issue: ‘Do you want to live 
under a Communist regime or under a 
free system such as found in the United 
States?” The President gave an account- 
ing of his Administration’s record and 
achievements. He did not mention Nixon 
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42 Democratic and Republican Platforms 


by name but apparently referred to him 
when he said: ate we can be blessed with 
experienced and steady leadership in 
Washington, the possibility of the out- 
break of future war will be minimized 
and we can eventually win the peace.’ 
Nixon’s name was placed in nomination 
by Gov. Mark O. Hatfield (Ore.) in a 288- 
word nominating speech, one of the short- 
est in modern political history. The only 
other name placed in nomination was that 
of Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz.), ac- 
knowledged leader of the party’s conserv- 
ative wing. Goldwater’s name was pre- 
sented by Gov. Paul Fannin (Ariz.), who 
conceded that he was doing it against 
Goldwater’s wishes. Goldwater addressed 
the convention, withdrew his name and 


urged all conservatives to work for Nix- 
on’s election. Nevertheless, 10 votes from 
the Louisiana delegation were cast for 
Goldwater to keep the Nixon nomination 
from being unanimous. On motion of the 
Arizona delegation, Nixon was declared 
nominated by acclamation. For the Vice 
Presidential nomination Lodge’s name 
was the only one presented. : : 
Nixon was the first native Californian 
to be nominated for President by a major 
party and the first Vice President to be 
nominated for President since Martin Van 
Buren in 1836. In a congratulatory tele- 
gram to Nixon, President Eisenhower 
said: “To your hands I pray that I shall 
pase the responsibility of the office of the 
residency and will be glad to do so. 


1960 PLATFORMS OF MAJOR PARTIES 
Key Planks on Civil Rights, Foreign Affairs, Defense, Economy 


The Democratic platform, adopted July 12, 
1960, said “the rights of man’ were the 
party’s campaign issue under Thomas Jef- 
ferson in 1796 and “in 1960 the rights of 
man are still the issue.” It said war and 
the threat of war were mankind’s com- 
mon danger. ‘‘Our objective, however, is 
not the right to co-exist in armed camps 
on the same planet with totalitarian ideol- 
ogies,” the platform preamble continued. 
“It is the creation of an enduring peace in 
which the universal values of human dig- 
nity, truth, and justice under law are fi- 
“nally secured for all men everywhere on 
earth. If America is to work effiectively 
for such a peace, we must first restore our 
national strength—military, political, eco- 
nomic and moral.” 


The Republican platform, adopted July 27, 
1960, said the country was “living in an 
age of profoundest revolution” in which 
the “birth of new nations, the impact of 
new machines, the threat of new weapons, 
the stirring of new ideas, the ascent into 
a new dimension of the universe—every- 
where the accent falls on the new.” The 
platform preamble continued: ‘One fact 
darkens the reasonable hopes of free men; 
the growing vigor and thrust of Commu- 
nist imperialism ... Free men look to us 
for leadership and support, which we 
dedicate ourselves to give out of the abun- 
dance of our national strength ... The 
leadership of the United States must be 
responsible and mature; its promises must 
be rational and practical, soberly pledged 
and faithfully undertaken.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Democratic—Pledged full use of Federal 
powers and leadership ‘‘to assure equal 
access for all Americans to all areas of 
community life, including voting booths, 
schoolrooms, jobs, housing and public fa- 
cilities.” Promised to ‘support whatever 
action is necessary to eliminate literacy 
tests and the payment of poll taxes as re- 
quirements for voting.’ Said “every 
school district affected by the Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation decision 
should submit a plan providing for at least 
first-step compliance by 1963.” Held that 
“peaceful demonstrations for first-class 
citizenship which have recently taken 
place in many parts of this country are a 
signal to all of us to make good at long 
last the guarantees of our Constitution.” 
Called for establishment of a fair employ- 
ment practices commission to assure equal 
opportunity for jobs. 

Republican—Likewise pledged full use of 
Federal powers and leadership to elimi- 
nate discrimination on the basis of race, 
color or creed, and declared that under 
the Hisenhower Administration more 


progress had been made toward this goal 
in 8 years than in the preceding 80. Re- 
qecies Democratic proposals as “‘the pre- 
ense of fixing a target date 3 years from 
now for the mere submission of plans for 
school desegregation,” holding that this 
could be used as a device for peel re 
till 1963 the legal steps to orce com- 


-pliance. Pledged to outlaw discriminatory 


membership practices of some local un- 
ions unless unions stop them promptly. 
Reaffirmed ‘‘the Constitutional right to 
peaceable assembly to protest discrimina- 
tion in private business establishments.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Democratic—Pledged to “‘revamp and re- 
focus the objectives, emphasis, and allo- 
cation of our foreign assistance programs” 
to enable peoples of “awakening, develop- 
ing nations to make their own free 
choices.’”’ Promised to shift foreign aid 
emphasis from military to economic when 
conditions permit. Proposed putting in- 
ternational cooperation programs on a 
long-term basis. Proposed a “national 
peace agency for disarmament planning 
and research.”’ 


Republican—Declared that “the immedi- 
ate strategy of the Soviet imperialists is to 
destroy the world’s confidence in Amer- 
ica’s desire for peace; to threaten with 
violence our mutual security arrange- 
ments; and to sever the bonds of amity 
and respect among the free nations. To 
nullify the Soviet conspiracy is our great- 
est task.’ Said the Eisenhower-Nixon Ad- 
ministration had demonstrated that ‘“‘firm- 
ness in the face of aggression is the most 
dependable safeguard of peace.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Democratic—Charged that the United 
States, under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, had been permitted to lose its 
“position of pre-eminence” in military 
power because of economy. Said that 
“over the past 742 years our military pow- 
er has steadily declined relative to that of 
the Russians and Chinese.” Pledged to 
“recast our military capacity in order to 
provide forces and weapons of a diversity, 
balance, and mobility sufficient to deter 
both limited and general aggressions.” 


Republican—Declared: ‘‘Under the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon Administration, our military 
might has been forged into a power sec- 
ond to none. This strength, tailored to 
serve the needs of national policy, has 
deterred and must continue to deter ag- 
gression and encourage the growth of 
freedom in the world.” Pledged “to mak- 
ing certain that our arms, and our will to 
use them, remain superior to all threats.” 
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eC odernization of retaliatory 
rces, development and production of 
new strategic weapons such as the Polaris 
Submarine and ballistic missile, and the 
acceleration of missile production and 
dispersal as necessary. Stated: “There is 
no price ceiling on America’s security.” 


THE ECONOMY 


Democratic—Declared: ‘We Democrats 
believe that our economy can and must 
grow at an average rate of 5% annually, 
almost twice as fast as our average annual 
rate since 1953. We pledge ourselves to 

Olicies that will achieve this goal without 

ation.’’ Proposed, as the first step in 
speeding economic growth, to “put an 
end to the present high-interest, tight- 
money policy.” Committed the party to 
“maximum employment, at decent wages 
and with fair profits, in a far more pro- 
ductive, expanding economy.” Pledged 
“action to restrain ‘administered price’ in- 
creases in industries where economic 
power rests in the hands.of a few.” Ex- 


“unfolding demands of the new de 
at home and abroad,” but indicated h: 
taxes would be imposed if needed. 


Republican—Rejected 


cies.” Declared: “Our $500 billion econ 
omy finds more Americans at work, earn 
ing more, spending more, saving more, 


investing more, building more than ever 
before in history.” Contended that “the 
only way to accelerate economic growth 
is to increase the traditional strengths of — 
our free economy—initiative and invest- — 


ment, productivity and pasate Pro- 
posed “broadly based tax reform to foster 
job-making and growth-making invest 

ment,” ... “elimination of feather-bed- 
ding practices by labor and business” ... 
“maintenance of a stable dollar”... an 

“relating wage and other payments in 
production to productivity.” 


Biographies of Major Presidential Candidates 


DEMOCRATIC 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy was born May 29, 1917, 
in Brookline, Mass., the second of 9 children of 
Joseph P, Kennedy, a wealthy banker and realtor 


_ who held high Governmental posts under Franklin 


D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. John F. Kennedy’s ma- 
ternal grandfather was the late John F. (Honey 
Fitz) Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston, Kennedy at- 
tended private elementary and preparatory schools 
and won his B.S. cum Jaude from Harvard in 1940. 
During his junior year at college, while his father 
was Ambassador to Britain, Kennedy spent 6 
months working in the London Embassy. His 
Harvard senior honors thesis discussed Britain’s 
lack of preparedness for war and was later ex- 
panded into his first book, Why England Slept. 


He served in the Navy from 1941 to 1945, be- 
came a combat hero as the commander of a PT 
boat in the Solomons, and was awarded the Navy 
and Marine Corps Medals and the Purple Heart. 
After his release from the Navy he covered the 
UN organization meetings and the Potsdam Con- 
ference as a news correspondent. In 1946 he was 
elected to the first of his 3 terms in the House of 
Representatives. In 1952 he achieved a major po- 
litical upset by defeating Henry Cabot Lodge for 
his Senate seat while President Eisenhower was 
carrying Massachusetts. 


In 1953, Kennedy married Jacqueline Lee Bouvier, 
daughter of a financier. Their children are Caro- 
line and John F. Kennedy, Jr. The Senator 
was hospitalized from the fall of 1954 to May, 
1955, for operations to repair an-old back “injury. 
Thus he was absent from the Senate when it 
yoted condemnation of Sen, Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R., Wis.). In 1956, Kennedy came within 39 votes 
of winning the Democratic Vice Presidential nom- 
ination. Reelected to the Senate in 1958 by 875,000 
votes, he announced his Presidential candidacy in 
January, 1960, campaigned steadily and was nom- 


_ inated on the first ballot. See special article. 


REPUBLICAN 


‘Richard Milhous Nixon was born Jan. 9, 1913, in _ 


the farming community of Yorba Linda, Calif., 


one of 5 sons of a Quaker father who ran a com- _ 


bination filling station and grocery. He attended 
the public schools in Whittier, Calif., where he got 
his A.B. from Whittier College in 1934; three years 
later he received an LL.B. from Duke University. 
He began law practice in Whittier in 1937. In 1940 
he married Thelma (Pat) Ryan; they have two 
daughters, Patricia and Julie. 


Nixon went to Washington in 1942 as an attorney 
for the Office of Emergency Management, Later 
that year he joined the Navy, in which he served in 
the South Pacific as an air transport officer and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant commander. In 1946 
he was nominated by the Republicans to run for 
Congress against Rep. Jerry Voorhis, an ardent 
New Dealer, whom Nixon defeated. As.a member 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
Nixon gained national notice chiefly because of 
his key role in its investigation of Alger Hiss. He 
was reelected in 1948. He was elected to the Senate 
in 1950, winning a bitter campaign against Mrs, 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. . 

Nominated for Vice President in 1952, he had to 
interrupt his campaign to make a dramatic tele- 
vised defense of the propriety of a private political 


expense fund raised in his behalf. On the basis. 


of this defense he was declared by Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the Presidential nominee, and by 
the Republican National Committee to have been 
vindicated. During Nixon’s two terms as Vice Pres- 
ident, President Eisenhower upgraded the im- 
portance of the Vice Presidency and gave Nixon 
more responsibilities than any of his predecessors 
in the office. Nixon represented the Adminstra- 
tion in important domestic and foreign affairs, 
traveled widely in the U.S. and abroad, and added 
to his fame-by a public debate with Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev in Moscow in 1959, He was nominated 
for President on the first ballot at the 1960 Repub- 
lican National Convention. See special article. 


John F. Kennedy, Jr., First Child Born to a U.S. President-Elect 


A son was born Nov. 25 to Sen. John F. Kennedy 
and Mrs. Kennedy, the first child ever born to an 
American President-elect. The baby, delivered by 
Caesarean section in Georgetown University Hos- 
pital in Washington, was named after his father. 


The only child of a President ever born in the 
White House was Esther (Sept. 9, 1893), the 
second child of President Grover Cleveland. 
Esther and Marion Cleveland (July 7, 1895) were 
the only children born to a President while he was 
in office. Marion was born at Buzzards Bay, Cape 
Cod, Mass. 


President Cleveland, the only President married 
in the White House, was wed to Frances Folsom 
in the Blue Room on June 2, 1886. He had two sons 
after leaving office, having been one of several 


Presidents who had children after their terms 
expired. President John Tyler married his second 
wife, Julia Gardiner Tyler, 8 months before his 
Presidential term ended. They had 5 sons and 
two daughters. Benjamin Harrison and his second 
wife, Mary Scott Dimmock Harrison, whom he 
married after leaving the White House, had a 
daughter. 


President-elect Kennedy’s wife, Jacqueline 
Bouvier Kennedy, at 31 will rank as the third 
youngest First Lady in U.S. history upon entering 
the White House. The youngest was Julia Gar= 


diner, only 20 when she entered the’ White House - 


as the second wife of President Tyler in 1844, 
Second youngest was Frances Folsom, only 21 
when she was married to President Cleveland in 
the Executive Mansion, 


epul “the concept of 
artificial growth forced by massive new 
Federal spending and loose money poli- 
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“4 United States—Presidential Popular and Electoral Vote 
Popular and Electoral Vote for President, 1960 


Data as of December 1, 1960 (For final results see article on page 40) had 
Source: Compiled by the World Almanac from official and unofficial returns collected 
Press tnternstional. ‘These totals in some states supersede the unofficial returns for aeceee 
on pages 47-74. County returns are chiefly preliminary figures, which will be in process 
dur: the early months of 1961. . 


Electoral vote Popular vote 2 
a a ; 


aned Nixon Other 
Be tee | Mer |. Dems spend | 
Alabama (8).....660. 5 Bees 324,050 237,981 8,194 570,225 
AT ee a ae 3 29,267 30287 cbversea ste Wola 59,554 
PATIZONR). «ces ac occ scs ne 4 166,701 BOT. COE chet. acsrapiets 374,325 
AYKADBAS. ...eseeeees 8 ee, 216,529 185,489 29,057 431,075 
KOBUMPOTIIA, 2 ces, co d'ss' es i 32 8,224,099 3,259,722 23,261 6,507,082 
NPOVOR AAG: Se. ci 'o0''e soe 8s 6 340,686 403,266 3,105 747,057 : 
Connecticut......... 8 ae 657,055 565,813 15 1,222,883 
Delaware. css. ssess.. 3 ote 99,578 96,371 687 196,636 
NOMA aia wee v es “fee 10 748,700 795,476 4 1,544,180 
ODER VArcias ta sicisievie-0:0 12 Bas 458,740 TA AQT. alloc, ccunetae wees 733,047 
EVAN ealiontcricirayais sis's-0;e Se 3 92,364 G2, 505 fh. acces st enee 184,869 
EASHO Te ies vate «alee © Spt 4 139,176 IGU98Os Veeeee sate nee 300,165 
TELL RE Sepa 27 Ae 2,377,638 2207 837 ol. 25 pees 4,745,475 
MGA ct aise 010.0 a0: a 13 952,358 1,175,120 7,882 2,135,360 
REREAD Tete vic A $-3 vio. ein.e's Dae 10 553,602 731,134 209 1,284,945 
RCONSAT= 5s c sis vslee.die'o iid 8 362,171 560,281 4,146 926,598 
Kentucky........0.. RGR 10 521,806 GOZ656- [a0 seb aia 1,124,462 
Louisiana... fi. ....+0- 10 Ge 407,339 230,980 169,572 807,891 
Maine...... Fe pares nen 5 181,159 PAO COS aliainutebe Coats 421,767 
Maryland.........+- 9 nee 559,931 481.640 6. Sisecaen cena 1,041,580 
Massachusetts....... 16 | TAY 1,480,217 968;116-clustcdewemoes 2,448,333 
NEIGHIZAN 1. ns a0 oes oe 20 wire 1,684,893 1,614:549 = fe es nti 3,299,442 
Minnesota.....+...++ ll Fs 779,933 757,915 4,039 1,541,887 
Mississippi(b),......++ aon cae 108,362 73,561 116,248 298,171 
“Missouri... .... eee 13 <a 935,543 QOD B7%. Ha ctecten ad tos 1,845,120 
IWEOHUADA. scceas es eee 4 134,891 141,841 847 277,579 
Nebraska.....-ss00.- ae 6 225,892 361,251 ee 587,143 
DIR ARLES: serena 8 8's 3 A he 54,880 52,387 107,267 
New Hampshire...... te A oul 137,772 157,980), [cast eaenters 295,761 
New Jersey........05 16 aie 1,385,084 1,363,251 24,370 2,772,705 
New Mexico. :......+ 4 % 154,533 153,160 1,253 308,946 
New York......00005 45 Res 3,817,057 by BC aie | aoa yo WR 7,234,871 
North Carolina....... 14 ace 713,318 655,648. alinaln eae 1,368,966 
North Dakota....... oh 4 123,963 154,310 158 278,431 
COUN GS erg Ea eS ee 25 1,940,803 2,210,248 4,151,051 
Oklahoma........+.. Ac 8 370,111 533,039 903,150 
SOTORON oe areisisic'a.ace.0 0.0 sins 6 361,423 400,277 ef 761,700 
Pennsylvania. ....... 32 Te 2,526,282 2307: 845. J) on eee 4,924,127 
Rhode Island........ 4 ne 255,314 VHA TBO Ai; < awd aerects 400,094 
South Carolina.,..... 8 xo 198,142 188,551 ‘ 386,693 
South Dakota........ vise 4 127,990 AZS/680. Wists sheets 306,676 
Tennessee... ...eee0e ae ll 481,453 556,977 13,789 1,052,219 
PEOXAG GW) ck cidoved > ve 24 Sake 1,167,102 1,121,838 22,131 2,311,071 
“UIT or A an 4 168,016 203,789 107 371,912 
WELMONty » 2.00 we esas 3 69,186 98,131 7 167,324 
ANTIOIB Ss, bisa ss bc 12 361,384 402,928 3,897 768,209 
Washington,......... mays 9 575,574 597,817 12,474 1,185,865 
West Virginia........ 8 ey 436,146 392,090} motets 828,845 
Wisconsin........... 12 830,805 895,175 3,102 1,729,082 
MUVOUMDS 3s case dec 3 63,271 77,622 see 140,893 
Matalan, «onsos bs 300 223 34,082,289 33,881,866 448,554 68,412,709 


(a) Alabama—Of the eleven leading Democratic electors, five are pledged to Sen. Kennedy and six 

unpledged. (b) Mississippi—All eight Democratic electors are unpledged. 
OTHER 

Unpledged Electors of. Democratic Party—Mississippi, 116,248. 

Unpledged States Rights—Arkansas, 29,057; Louisiana, 169,572. 

Coinier, Conservation—Virginia, 3,647. 

Curtis, Independent—Washington, 1,240, 

Decker, Prohibition—Alabama, 2,106; California, 21,706; Delaware, 251; Indiana, 6,746; Kansas, 
4,146; Montana, 456; New Mexico, 731; Tennessee, 2,485; Texas, 3,856. 

Dobbs, Socialist Workers—Colorado, 525; Iowa (Farmers Labor), 161; Minnesota, 3,077; Montana, 
391; New Jersey, 11,400; North Dakota, 158; Utah, 107; Washington, 618; Wisconsin, 1,792, 

Faubus, States’ Rights—Alabama, 4,367; Delaware, 326; Tennessee, 11,304. 

Hass, Socialist Labor—Colorado, 2,580; California (Write-ins), 1,050; Delaware, 110; Indiana, 1,136; 


2 
Towa, 48; Minnesota (Ind. Gov.), 962; New Jer , ‘ i ; 
ee eenesots fin ) Jersey, 4,262; New Mexico, 522; Virginia, 250; Washington, 


King, Afro-American—Alabama, 1,485. 
Lee, Conservative—New Jersey, 8,708. 
Sullivan, Constitution—Texas, 18,275._ 
Scattering—California, 505; Vermont, 7; Wisconsin, 18, 
Write-ins—Alabama, 236; Connecticut, 15; Florida, 4. 
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United States Senate Election Returns by States, 1960 


Source: Compiled from United Press International official and unofficial returns as of Dec. 1, 1960 
*Denotes incumbent 


State Senator Elected tea Losing Candidate 
Alabama,........|John J. Sparkman.......... (D)*| 389,196|Julian Bigin,..............(R) 
PIGRE Die < sleet. [Fon La; BALtlett. 9 0bu.c. aes (D)*| 37,405|Lee L. McKinley........... 
Arkansas........ John L. McClellan. ........ (D)*| (A) (None) Unopposed.......... 
Colorado........ Gordon. L, Allott.........4% (R)*| 389,747|)Robert L. Knous........... 
Delaware....... so. CBISD BOGRR. . scones a's (R) 98,962|J. Allen Frear, Jr........... 
Georgia.........|Richard B. Russell......... (D) * (B) (None) Unoppose@: « <.).5 wisjislaleiell aera 
Idaho...........|/Henry C. Dworshak........ (R)*| 152,021)Robert F. McLaughlin.,.... 
Iilinois.........|Paul H. Douglas. ..........(D)*|2,440,800|/Samuel W. Witmer......... 
USMY ltaycile os oifntcl a! |DAVCH- EILLGR 5. ore (orale chose! ac alevalte CR) 651,458|Hershel C. Loveless........ 
Le Se Andrew F. Schoeppel....... (R)*| 486,435|Frank Theis. .............. 
Kentucky. ......|John Sherman Cooper...... (R)*| 644,081)/Keen Johnson............. 
Louisiana......./Allen J. Ellender...........(D)*| 432,228)George W. Reese, Jr........ 
SUERIDCS are ss iénee Margaret Chase Smith......(R)*|} 256,890|/Lucia M,. Cornier........... 
Massachusetts. ..|Leverett Saltonstall........ (R) *}1,345,964/Thomas J. O’Connor, Jr.... 
Michigan....... Patrick V. McNamara...... (D) *|1,661,966|Alvin M. Bentley.......... 
Minnesota...... Hubert H. Humphrey...... (D)*| 884,168|/P. Kenneth Peterson....... 
Mississippi...... James O, Eastland......... (D)*| 244,341\Joe A. Moore.............. 
Missouri........ Edward V. Long. ..........(D)*} 934,861|/Lon Hocker.............. 
Montana........ Lee: Metoalf. ... ..%.-- 0,03 (D) 140,433|/Orvin B. Fjare............. 
Nebraska....... Carl Tt Curtis. 5-- co oetaa xan (R)*| 335,276|Robert B. Conrad.......... 
New Hampshire.. |Styles Bridges............. (R)*| 173,521)Herbert W. Hill........... ee 
New Jersey..... Clifford: P. Case... .s.¢..9 GR) FI, 484,128| Thorn Lord 2... -.ck Veneer 
New Mexico..... Ciinton P. Anderson........ (D)*| 190,086|William F. Cowles......... 
North Carolina. .|B. Everett Jordon.......... (D)*) 792,491 Kyle Hayes............% Tis 
Oklahoma....... Over BS. Ekerr ss < usc soe ei (D)*| 474,116|B. Hayden Crawford....... 
Orerons........ Maurine B. Neuberger...... (D) 405,086|Elmo Smith............... 
Rhode Island... .|Clairborne De Borda Pell. . .(D) 272,233|Rauol Archambault, Jr..... (R) 120,459 
South Carolina... |Strom Thurmond. .........(D)*| 330,298|(None) Unopposed.............]..-....- 
South Dakota. ..|Karl E. Mundt............ (R)*| 160,579|George S. MeGovern.......(D) 145,217 
Tennessee....... Estes Kefauver............ (D)*| 594,460|Bradley Frazier............(R) 234,053 
Texas...........|Lyndon B. Johnson(C) ..... (D) */1,308,303|John G. Tower............(R) 930,317 
Virginia.........|A. Willis Robertson........ (D)*| 455,209|Stuart D. Baker.......... (Ind.) 81,230 
West Virginia....|Jennings Randolph......... (D)*| . 454,294!Cecil H. Underwood........ (R) 367,211 
Wyoming.......|Keith Thomson (D)........(R) 78,034|Raymond B. Whitaker...... (D) 60,408 


(A) Not tabulated. (B) Not available. (C) Resigned to take office as Vice President. (D) Died Dec. 9, 1960. 


Election Returns for Governor by States, 1960 


Source: Compiled from United Press International official and unofficial returns as of Dec. 1, 1960 
*Denotes incumbent 


Vote Vote 
State Governor Elected Cast Losing Candidate Cast 
Arizona......... PCAN YE cae race o. a (R)*| 221,412|)Lee Ackerman............. (D) 151,822 
ATKANSAS........ Orval E. Faubus.....-..... (D)*| 291,934|Henry M. Britt............ (R) 129,851 
Delaware....... Elbert N. Carvel........... (DY 100,777|John W. Rollins........... (R) 94,041 
POTIGB ss lc lve Farris Bryant... ...7.... (D) 849,407|George C. Petersen......... (R) 569,936 
is aeons Otto Kerner, Jr... 5... ee (D) |2,517,616| William G. Stratton. ....... (R) */2,035,976 
Indiana...-..... Matthew E. Welsh......... (D) |1,072,717|Crawford F. Parker........ (R) |1,049,540 
LOWS soe we Norman A. Erbe........... (R) 651,719|Edward J. McManus....... (D) 600,988 
NORMS. 5 a's soos John Anderson, Jr.......... (R) 503,586|/George Docking........... (D)*| 402,236 
MVEMITIO aie: e. > ov ci0. © PORRAEL, VOC sans totelsas ss. ase (R)*| 219,768|Frank M. Coffin............ (D) 197,547 
Massachusetts. ..|John A. Volpe............. (R) |1,233,855|Joseph D. Ward........... (D) -}1,101,186 
Michigan’....... John B. Swainsonm.......... (D) }1,639,427|Paul D. Bagwell........... (R) {1,589,164 
Minnesota.....- Elmer L, Andersen......... (R) 783,815|Orville L. Freeman......... (D)*| 760,934 
Missouri........ John M. Dalton. ........... (D) |1,020,694|Edward G. Farmer, Jr...... (R) 729,773 
Montana....... Donald G. Nutter.......... (R) 153,604/Paul Camnon.........:..... (D) 125,252 
Nebraska....... Frank B. Morrison......... (D) 299,831|Jobn R. Cooper............ (R) 273,314 
New Hampshire..|Wesley Powell............. (R)*| 161,123|Bernard L. Boutin......... (D) 129,404 
New Mexico.....|/Edwin L. Mechem......... (R) 153,801/John Burroughs............ (D)*| 151,563 
North Carolina. .|Terry Sanford............. (D) 735,248|Robert L. Gavin........... (R) 613,975 
North Dakota...|/William L. Guy............ (D) Ley SOHC. Po Dail vagina Sig. sides (R) 123,823 
Rhode Island....|John A. Notte, Jr.......... (D) 229,980|Christopher Del Sesto...... (R)*| 167,965 
South Dakota...|Archie M. Gubbard........ (R) 154,553|Ralph Herseth............. (D)*| 150,046 
a a Pride Dansel.. .. i660. 35 an wiaas (D) *|1,632,862| William M, Steger......... (R) 930,317 
EMD o apatw's v's a0’ George D. Clyde.......:... (R)*| 193,395|William A. Barlocker....... (D) 173,975 
Vermont........ F. Ray Keyser, Jr.......... (R) 92,780|/Russell F. Niquette........ (D) | ° 71,785 
Washington..... Albert D. Rosellini......... (D)*| 590,390|Lloyd J. Andrews.......... (R) 574,857 
West Virginia....|William W. Barron......... (D) | 443,352|/Harold E. Neely........... (R) 378,676 


Wisconsin....... Gaylord A. Nelson......... (D)*| 890,868|Philip G. Kuehbn........... (R) 837,123 


46 United States—Presidential Popular and Electoral Vote 


SS eee 
Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 
; FOR 1960 ELECTION SEE PAGE 40 
(F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) National Republican; 
(W) Whig; (P) People’s; (Pr) Progressive; (SR) States’ Rights 


Elec- 
Bees Popular 
Year President Elected Fepoise tora Losing Saadiatn neo | eee 
9 |George Washington (F)....| Unknown 69 |No opposition............ . 
1792 Gare Was) rd on (F)....| Unknown | 132 |No opposition......... 
1796 |John Adams (F)........... Unknown 1 |Thomas Jefferson (DR) Unknown 68 
1800 |Thomas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown 73 |Aaron Burr (DR)..... Unknown 7 


Elected by House of Repre~ 
sentatives (due to tie vote) 


Thomas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown | 162 |Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown 14 
1808 James Madison (DR)...... Unknown | 122 |Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown 
1812 |James Madison (DR)......| Unknown De Witt Clinton (F)....... Unknown | 89 
1816 |James Monroe (DR)....... Unknown | 183 i Ree eer ing Unknown | 34 
1820 |James Monroe (DR)....... Unknown | 231 |John Quincy Adams (DR) Unknown 
1824 poen Gainey. ee (Ney : 105,321} “84 aay ST (P) sete ress, He 
le y House 0 ry Clay (DR) - =~ ..... E 
(eae oe canaldate . Crawford (DR). 44,282) 41 
aving polled a majority 
1828 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 647,231| 178 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 509,097| 83 
1832 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 687,502| 219 |Henry Clay (DR)...... Age 530,189} 49 
for restion Candidate 
‘or Presiden can ) 
1836 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 762,678| 170° |William H. Harrison (W)... 548,007} 73 
1840+ aie _ eh (W)...| 1,275,017) 234 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 1,128,702] 60 
ed Apr 
James K. Polk (D)........ 1,337,243] 170 |Henry Clay (W).......... 1,299,068| 105 
1848* (Dies dai sso) tae ars 1,360,101) 163 {Lewis Cass (D)........... 1,220,544] 127 
le y 9, z 
1852 lin Pierce: (D)......... 1,601,474| 254 |Winfield Scott (W)..... : 1,386,578} 42 
1856 |James C. B’-hanan (D)....| 1,927,995) 174 |John C. Fremont (R)..... 1,391,555) 114 
1860 |Abraham Liucoln (R)......| 1,866,352} 180 |Stephen A. Douglas (D)... 1,375,157} 12 
ohn C. Breckinridge : i 72 
John Bell (Const. Union)... 589,581) 39 
1864* |Abraham Lincoln (R)...... 2,216,067| 212 |George McClelian (D)....,{ 1,808,725) 21 
(Died April 15, 1865) : 
1868 |Ulysses S. Grant (R)....... 3,015,071] 214 |Horatio Seymour....... -| 2,709,615) 80 
1872 |Ulysses S. Grant (R)....... 3,597,070) 286 Horpoe Grovle ee ps 2,834,079]. ...40 
le ‘ov. 29, 
1876* |Rutherford B. Hayes (R)...| 4,033,950! 185 |Samuel J. Tilden’(D)......| 4,284,757) 184 
1880* pauies & Garfield, @ ace 4'449'053| 214 |Winfield S. Hancock (D)... +442,030| 155 
ed Sept. 19, 
1884 ae Jeveland (D)...... 4,911,017| 219 |James G. Blaine (R)....... 4,848,334] 182 
1888* |Benjamin Harrison (R)....} 5,444,337; 233 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,540,050] 168 
1892 |Grover Cleveland (D),.....| 5,554,414] 277 |Benjamin Harrison (R)...,.| 5,190,802] 146 
James Weaver (P)...... «| 1,027,329) 22 
1896 |William McKinley (R)..... 7,035,638| 271 |William J. Bryan (D-P) .| 6,467,946] 176 
1900* ie ore Seok te ont see] 7,219,530] 292 illiam J. Bryan (D)....,.| 6,358,071) 155 
ed Sept. 14, 
1904 (Theodore Roosevelt (R)... 7,628,834] 336 |Alton B. Parker (D)....... 5,084,491} 140 
1908 |William H. Taft (R)....... 7,679,006} 321 |William J. Bryan (D)...... »409,1 162 
1912 |Woodrow Wilson (D)..... 6,286,214] 435 |Theodore Roosevelt (Pr) 4,216,020 
William H. Taft (R)....... 3,483,922 
1916 |Woodrow Wilson (D)....,.{ 9,129,606) 277  |Charles E. Hughes (R)..... 8,538,221) 2 
1920* |Warren G. Harding (R).., 16,152,200) 404 |James M. Cox (D)........ 9,147,353) 127 


(Died Aug. 2, 1923) 
1924 |Calvin Coolidge (R)..... 


1928 |Herbert Hoover (R).... 
1932 |Franklin D. Roosevelt 
19386 |Franklin D. Roosevelt 
1940 |Franklin D, Roosevelt 
1944* |Franklin D. Roosevelt 

(Died April 12, 1945) 
1948 |Harry 8. Truman (D) 


15,725,016] 382 |John W. Davis (D).......; 
Robert M. Lanes (Pr).. 


Alfred E, Smith 


m (R).. 
Wendell Willkie (R) 


27,243,466] 449 . 
Thomas E. Dewey (R).. 


25,602,505| 432 
24,105,812] 303 


SESE: 


Thomas E. Dewey (R)..... 21,970,065} 189 
eee 39 


a 
™ 
¢ 
So 
B 
3 
Bg 
B 
o 
i=] 
[o7) 
BB 
Es 


1952 |Dwight D. Eisenhower (R). 
1956 |Dwight D. Eisenhower (R). 
1960* 'John F. Kennedy (D) 


33,936,252| 442 i sie 
35,585,316| 457 |Adlai EB. Stevenson (D)....| 26,031.322| 74 
34,226,925! 300 'Richard M. Nixon (R)..... 34,108,662! 223 


*1840—President Harrison died a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President. 


«(ey hearers Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
more, 

1864—President Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
Booth, and died April 15, whereupon Vice President Andrew Johnson became President. 

1876—Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina election returns were disputed. A board 
of Commissioners, referred to as The Electoral Commission, was created by act of Congress (approved 
Jan, 29, 1877) for the purpose of deciding disputed cases in the 1876 presidential election. It was in 
session from Feb. 1 to March 2, 1877 and its decisions resulted in the seating of Hayes, the Republican 
candidate who received the disputed 22 electoral votes. The members of the commission voted on 
party lines—8 Republicans and 7 Democrats. Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
and Wheeler elected President and Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for Hayes and 184 for 
Tilden. The Senate was Republican, The House, which was Democratic, resolved and declared as a 
separate body (March 3) that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the face of the returns. 

1880—President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, at Washington, D. C., by Charles J. Guiteau of New 
York and died Sept. 19, whereupon Vice President Chester A. Arthur became President. 

1888—On the result of the popular vote Cleveland had more votes than Harrison but the 233 electoral 
votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland elected Harrison president. 

1900—President McKinley was shot, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. He 
died on Sept, 14, and Vice President Theodore Roosevelt became President. The assassin, 


was eerouied Oct. 2. nee ss ; ie Leon Czolgosz, 
19 residen arding died at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2, 1923, 
President Calvin Coolidge. 8. 4, 3, and was succeeded by Vice 


1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm Springs, Ga., on April 12, 1945, er i 
Harry S. Truman became President, bibeitahds sant rtp 


1960—Complete final popular vote, Electoral vote Kennedy 300; Nixon 223; Alabama six : 
Mississippi all eight unpledged; Total 537, (See article on page 40.) bees 


t 
; 
‘ 
B 
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COMPLETE ‘OFFICIAL FIGURES REPORTED ON PAGE 40 


Compiled by the World Almanac from official and unofficial returns 
collected by the United Press International 


See Article on Page 40 


t 


Alaba inued 
Alab a 1932 ere : lt, Di 207,910; 
= oosevelt, F s 
1960 1956 Rep.. 34,675; Bishi com. 406; Thomas, oe 


County |Kennedy) Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- velt, Dem, 238,195; Landon, 
R 5,358; Ocivin, Proh. ate Browder, Com 
(D) (R) | son(D) jhower(R)|| ¢79:"Lemke,’ Union, ‘549: ‘Thomas, Soc., 242. 
|_| |] 1940" res. ),. Roosevelt... Dem: +, 250,726; W: 
Rep., 42,174; Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Com. 
509; ‘Thomas, Soc., 100. 
1944 (Pres. ) Roosevelt, wee see 918; Dewey, Ri 
,540; Watson, Proh. Sees Soc., 1 
1948’ (Pres.), Thurmond, ne * Rights, 174 443: 
Dewey, Rep., 40,930; Wallace, Prog., 1,522 ; Wat- 
son, Proh., 08 
ea (Pres.) ‘Eisenhower, Rep., 149,231; Stevenson, 


Chambers.. 5,1 275,075; Hamblen, Proh., 1,814. 

Cherokee : 72 845 1956 wbres.}, Stevenson, arb za a ee 
SOD....+ ; ower, ep., ndependent electors, 

Choctaw... : 12| 1,250 457|| 20,323. P 

Clarke..... 1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 324,050; Nixon, Rep.,- é : 

(Oy Apa 237,981; Faubus, States Rights, 4,367; Decke er, 

Cleburne... Proh., 2,106; King, Afro-Americans, 1,485: “= 


moe Coffee... ..+ « 973 Write-ins, 236. 
7,377 7,007 Alaska 


Election 
District 


ied Southeast....... 
ates arte 3,353 Northwest... 


Central........ 


29,267 30,287 


Arizona i 
____ Houston... 0 0 1960 1956 

Lam Nixon Steven. | Eisen- 
Lauderdaic.. (R) son (D) | hower (R) 


Lawrence. . 1,197 ame jo) 8 ee eS 
Lee........ tf Bag || Apache... .- 


County 


ee 744 i 
ee € ,660| — 993 |/Yuma,..... : 5,547| 5,776 
he Totals...} 166,701| 207,624} 112,880| 176,990 


Belny. ea , ARIZONA VOTE SINCE 1912 
St. Clair... 20 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep. 
; Ge 2 5 


Sumter 3 9: 3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6, 949: "Debs, Soc., 3,163. 
Talladega... 1918 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem». 33,170; Hughes, Rep., 
oe An rag ea re oer Bade Hep, 
res.), Cox, De Re 
make. 37.016; Watkins, “Profi. 4: Debs, S06. Pea 
hington. 1,705) ensen, Farm.- 
beg ap ao6 2 oR 1924 ffree. ) goolldee, eee ins 304 aoe Davis, Dem., 
m4 os 26, aFollette. 
PRETOR 3 «' 1s beie al aos ool 928 EPPS, ),, Hoover. Rep. 33.533; Smith, Dem., 
x 95,6' ‘oster, Com, 
324,050} 237,981| 280,844) f 1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, PRY a aoe HSONees Rep., 
ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 36,104; ‘Thomas, Soc.. 2 oster, Com., 406. | 
-» || 1936 Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon 
ee ep ,jardd3; Lemke, Union, 3.307; Colvin, Prod, ; 
4 . as, Soc 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., "719,857; Roosevelt, Rep., omas, 2 ‘1 2 
: Swallow, Proh., 61 25 Debs, Soc., 853. 1940 o (Pres.), Roosevelt, I Dem., 95,267; Willkie, Rep., 


54 742, 
get aetts Popo. 1944 ‘(Eres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 


; Debs " 
$3 438; Taft, Rep., 6,287; Watson, Pro 
4 1948 ee Truman, Dem., 95,251; Dewey, 
Soc., 3,029. || 1088 res reve Prog. 3.310; Watson.’ Pron, 
188, MHetonert. Soc. Lab., 121. 
609: Bs Cox, Dem., 1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 152,042; Stevenson, 
” 


r i ' Dem.. 108,528 
wit ‘Bien Bai Bak | 11 Be is rr ‘i — (Eres. ah cog tree peetih tone’ ,990; Steven- 
Be son, Dem., i 
1998" Pies. en spent, inion; Hoover, Rep., || 1960 nee ); Kennedy, Dem., 166, 701; Nixon, Rep., 
: 120,725; Thomas, Soc.. 207,624. 


Arkansas 


Steven- | Eisen- 


saumy son (D) |hower er (R) 


Cleveland... 
Columbia... 
pon tetad oe 
Crawford... 
Crittenden. . 


Hempstead. 
Hot Bpringe: 
H rd. 


Lafayette. . 
Lawrence... 


Lee 
Lincol 


Missis issippi.. 
ssissipp 
Monroe.. 
Montgom’ y. 
Nevada,.... 
Newton.... 
Ouachita... 


Randolph... 
Saline. 
Scott. 

Searcy 
Sebastia 


Union...... A 

Van Buren,. 1,017 1,331 

Washington, 10,088 ,857 

White;...... 4,010 4,895 

Woodruff, , 667 1,630 

= Mv eas 1,303 1008 
\rotal. «++ 216,529] 185,489| §213,277 


ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
ort (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81, 091; per mey, Rep., 
ree Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 

Pres.), Par er, Dem,, 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep., 
46, S60; Swallow, Proh., 993: "Debs, Soc., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; 
56,760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; 
oe ova ), Wilson, Dem., 


1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 112, a8 jie Rep., 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6, 
Cox, Dein. 104, +408; Harding, Rep., 


4 ye ee 
1934 (Pres. ) Davis, Dem., 84, er Coolidge, Rep., 
LaFollette, Frog. 13.1 i. = ss 
1928" Dien: , Smith. 
17,751; Thomas, 
1932 (Pres.). 
ep., 28,467; 
1,049; Foster, Com., 


1936 (Pres.), fhowesvelt: Dem., na oe 


1940 (Pres.), Roosev: ‘bem, 158 622; 
»"(Pres.), Roosevelt, ae 148 
a SB Thomas, 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 
sa ud cite Sus 


Proh., 1. 
1952 (Pres. ), Eisenho ower! Rep., 171, 155; cone 
a 


226,300; Hamblen, Proh., 


58 
agen tere Dem., 213,277; 


Hass, Soc. Lab., te 


tevenson - 
86.287; Andrews, Ind.. 7,008. 
1960 (Pres), Kenned y, Dem., 216.529; pation, Rep.. 
185,489; National States’ Rights 


California 


El aha Sa 5 
Fresno.... 
Glenn.. 
Humboldt. « . 


Tos Angeles, 
M 


Marin. : ; 17 301 
TIN cows ’ 
Maripo ,031 
Mendocino. 2 7,767 
Merced... 13,366 
Modoc. .... 1729 
MONO 0 in aee 
onterey... H 
Napa. . 623 
3,667 
54,895 
10,611 
12 
Riverside. .. 34,098 
Sacramento. 82,134 
San Benito.. +20 
S.Bernardino 64,946 
San Diego..| 169,095] 219,944) 106,716 
S. Francisco.| ' 197,821} 143,213) 161,766 
San re ce | 43,05! 8,47: 36,94 
San Luis 
Obispo... 14,629 17,762 11,407 
San Mateo.. 97,197) 104,520} 63,63 
San.Barbara| 29,363 ,785) - 16,925 
Santa Clara.| 117,637) 131,789 72,528 
Santa Cruz. 16,522 4,932 2,57: 
,462) 11,239 
7 576 62: 
6,279) 6,837 
19,264 24,903 
34,685 20,616 
30,203 8,04 
520) 3,673 
5,532 4,14 
1,418 1,40 
29,454| 23,407 
69 vol 
35,075 26,276 
10,104 10,075 
5,248 3,76 


2,409 12 
1,324, 364 1, ane 033} 1, 007; 887 |1, 260, aie 
8,126 5,855 17,162 


73,648 
44,491 


16, 223 


LIFORNIA VOTE SINCE. 1900. 


1900 Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 


Rep., 
7,572. 
1904 (Pres.), 


Parker, 
Rep., 2 
29. 


Dem., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770; 


1912 (Pres) yi aft, 
3,914; Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, 


79, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, 
- Hanly, Proh., 27, 698; Benson, 


1920" (Pres.}, Cox, Dem., 229, 191; Harding, 
624 sora Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, 


2 


Ud 492; Taft, 
Debs, Soc., 
Wilson, Dem., 283 436; T ft, 


an, 124,985; McKinley, 
164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


9,404; Roosevelt, 
- 05,226; Swallow, Proh., a 1380: Debs, Soc., 


Rep., 
28,659. 
Rep. . 


Rep 


a: 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 49 
California (continued) Colorado (continued) 1960 1956 
okt: Pres eae eee Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., ee ee eee 
a5 Stk. LaFolette, Prog., 424,649; Faris, Proh., County. |Kennedy} Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
1928" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., a 1,162,323; nee Si Be a 85 Based’: (0) haves «R) 
rah 614,360; Tho as © io, 85 Varney, || -rener 6 723 29 977_ 
se iB at RS OTA) BA a 2 
1932 (Pres. - Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; mit hercee eens verse ’ ’ ' fe 
ac Bi7.903, "Thomas, “Soe., 83, 408. Uroees ||Yuma..::.:] 11489] 2/806] 1/544] 91782 


Proh., 20,637; Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; ter, 


Com Pr 
1936 "(Bres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,766 836; pendon, 
Rep., 836, a3; Colvin, Proh., ents 


Soc., 11, Browder, Com., 10,877 

1940 ere), Pie raeevele Den, 1807 618; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,351,419: Thomas, Prog 8,506; Browder, 
Com., 586; Babson, Proh., 


1944 ost Roosevelt, Dem., va 564; Dewey, 
oh., 14, 770; ‘Thomas, 
Teichert, Soc. Lab., 


1948 Ste Bree} $ Truman Dem., tei, 134; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,895, a Wallace, Prog., 190, 381; Watson, 
Proh., 16,926: ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,459; Thurmond, 
States’ Fights 1,228; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 195: 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 133. 

1952 (Pres.), eat Rep., 2,897,310; Steven- 

at gaa Hallinan, Prog., 24,106; 

653; ace (Tenny 

Titetlens Picket) 178; Hass, Soc. 
Lab.. 273: Hoo opes, Soc., : Scattered, 3,249. 

pees Pres. }, Eisenhower, Res, » 3,027,668; Steven- 

Dem., 2,420,135; Hol Wi ick, Proh., 
andrews, Constitution, $e Hass, Soc. Lab., 

300; Hoopes, 23; Dob bbs, Soc. Workers, 

96; Smith, christian ae 8 Scattered. 819. 

“f 224,099, Nixon, 


vont as 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
21,168 18,452 11,470 12,778 
2,071 2,35 1,465 2,442 
17,402 26,380 11,351 19,716 
566 49! 42 63 
952 1,815 1,150 1,715 
1,228 1,671 1,283 1,718 
12,276 19,791 8,149 16,748 
1,70. 1,844 1,30 ,284 
Cheyenne... 509 806 507 820 
Clear Creek. 687| 964 520 973 
2,069 1,367 1,471 1,884 
37 1,25 958 
745 1,220 
264 53. 
2,458 4,531 
93,812) 121,402 
54 
697 1,508 
852 1,15: 
702 1,295 
11,879 27,282 
,896 6,04 
1,953 3,332 
394 
496 1,239 
ay 38 oe ae a 
Hinsdale... . 
Huerfano. -- 2,674 2,470 2,262 2,091 
Jackson... 460 504 297 59 
Jefferson... . 32,352 33,889 14,270 25,398 
49 867 44 810 
1,303 2,258) 911 2,243 
1,847 963 1,355 1,433 
1,339 4,772 2,366 4,770 
7,550 15,671 5,612 14,364 
6,704 2,989) 5,099 5,29) 
1,041 1,498 1,012 1,603 


9,072 13,015 7,567 
15: 146 9 

1,027 1,459 797 1,762 
Montezuma. 2,115 2,778 1,402 2,492 
Montrose.. - 2,861 4,040 2,461 4,054 
Morgan. 3,151 5,092 2,956 5,325 
Otero... 4,199 44 oe ti 

PAY. --3- 

os a ee 
Phiilips 8 i ,535 
Pitkin. nee 488 67 334 550 
Prowers 2,457 3,567 2,460 3,350 
Pueblo..... 27,421 20,579 20,433 23,454 
Rio Blanco 79 1,391 635 1,593 
Rio Grande. 2,002) 2,434 1,441 2,816 
Routt...... 1,408 1,651 1,330 1,811 
Saguache... 984 956 823 1,149 
San Juan... 261 218 231 324 
San Miguel. 572 525 469 648 


ee 769 1,230 760 1,334 
eae: ats 400) 424 235 429 


340,686| 403,266| 263,997' 394,479 


COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep.. 
93,039; Woolley, Proh., "3,190; Debs. Soc., 714. 
1904 Pree deat Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, 
BED 14 687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 
1908, (res) ), Bryan, oot 5512 oas Taft, Pepi, 

700; Chafin, 5,559; Debs. 
1912" oe: Wilson, heel 14,232; Ro 
306; Taft, Rep., 38.386. bs, Soc., 
re 418; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
102,308; Benson, Soc., 10, 049; rae ee pet 2,793. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104, 936; Wneet 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; bebs. Soe 8,046; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3.016. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem.. 
15,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh., 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc, Lt aan 378. 

pas (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253, eee Smith, Dem 

193,131; ‘Th Thomas, Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675: 

-Lab., 1.09 
Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 250.877; Hoover, 

Bess. ae et Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 295,081; Landon, 
Rep., 181, 267; Lemke, Union, 9,962: Thomas, Soc., 
iy 593; Browder, Com. 497; Aiken, Soe. Labor, ae 

1944 (PEes.), Roosevelt, Dem’, 265,554; Willkie, Rep. 

Thomas, Soc., 1,899; Babson, Proh., 
ere Oh sader. om.. 378. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,331; Dewey, 
Rep., 268,731; Thomas, Soc., 1,977. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 267,288; Dewey, Rep., 
239,714; Wallace, Prog., 6,115; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
1,678; aes Soc. Workers., 228; Teichert, Soc. 


Lab 

oe Wipe: Eisenhower, Rep., 379,782; Stevenson, 
Dem., 245,504; MacArthur, Constitution, aoe 
Sane ee eS PrOE.. 1,919; Hoopes. Soc., 365; S, 
oc 

1956 eyes Gicenhowen Rep., 394,479; Steven- 
son, Dem., 263,997; Hass, Soc. Lab. 3,308; An- 
drews, Ind.. 159; ‘Hoopes, Soc., 531. 

1960 (Pres.), Kenneay, Dem., 340, 686; Nixon, Rep., 
403,266; Hass, Soc. Lab.. 2,580;' Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 525. 


Connecticut 
1960 3 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon |jSteven- | Ejsen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Fairfield....| 146,442; 167,778 84,890} 199,841 
Hartford. ..| 195,403} 136459 126,923) 175,894 
Litchfield... 29,062 34,043 17,226 40,029 
Middlesex. . 22,158 22,045 13,851 25,496 
New Haven.) 188,685) 136,852) 112,208) 191,215 
New London, 40,625) 38,070 27,317 43,453 
Tolland. ... 14,575 15,386 9,111 15,880 
Windham.,., 20,105 15,180) 13,553 20,029 
Totals...| 657,055| 565,813} 405,079| 711,837 


CONNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 1900 


ore eed Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKiniey, Rep., 
2,572; Woolley, ’Proh. eee 617; Debs, Soc., 1,029. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 72, 909; Roosevelt, Hep., 
111,089; Swallow, Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,543. 
1908 ( Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68 +200; Taft, Rep.. 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc,, 5,113. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 74,561; Taft, Rep.. 
68,324; Roosevelt, Prog., 34, 129; Debs, Soc., 10,056. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ’99, 7186; Hughes, Rep., 
106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; "Benson, Soc., 5,179. 
1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep., 
229,238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771; Debs, Soc., 
10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246,322; Davis, Dem., 
De ae Prog., 42,416; Johns, Soc. 
a 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3'019; Foster, Com., 730; 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. 
1932 rere Moomeuelt Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 
Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 
oy Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, 
Rep., 278,685; Lemke, Union, 21,805; Thomas, 
Soc.. 5,683; Browder, Com., 1,193. 
1940 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621; Willkie, 


Ao me hg A 


50 


aap (continued) 


mae fuer Iie aed Com., 1,091; Aiken, Soc 

ue mies a ae Dai 1, 88. (are Dewey 
res ooseve em 

x sigk Thomas, Soc., “O87; ‘Teichert, 


1948 ee fee Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep.. 
437,754; allace, Prog., 13,713; Thomas, Soc., 
6,964; 964; ‘Te chert, Soc. Lab., 1,184; Dobbs, Soc 
orkers, 6 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, ae a pire Stevenson, 

Dem., 481,649; Hoopes, Soc., er 
Peoples, 1,466: Hass, Soc. Lab. Bae: Write-in 

1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., gute ‘837: Steven- 
son, Demi.. 405,079: Scattered. 


1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 657, E85 Nixon, Rep., 

565,813; Write-ins, 15. 

Delaware 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy; Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
New Castle 
(Ine. Wil- 
mington) 73,364 69,284 56,405 71,133 
(eee 10,754) 10,697 9,319 10,303 
Sussex..... 15,460) 16,390 13,697 16,621 
_ Totals... 99,578 96,371 79,421 98,057 
DELAWARE VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; gr cena Rep. 

22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 57. 


1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 15, 359; Mocsevalt, Rep. 
23,712; Swallow. Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 146. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.. 22, 071; Taft, Rep 
5,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc. cs 239. 

1912 (Pres.) Wilson. Dem! 22,631: Taft. Rep 

15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,886; Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24,753; Hughes, ’Rep., 
26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566; Benson, Soc., 480. 
1920 (Pres.), SOs. Dem., 39,911; Harding, Rep., 
§2,858; Watkin: Boos 986; Debs, Soc., 988; 
Christensen, F. eee: 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 52,441; Davis, Dem., 
aren LaF oliette- Prog. & Soc., 4,979. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 68, 860; Smith, Dem., 


1932) (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 
Dem., 54,319; Thomas, Soc., 1,376: Foster, Com., 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 69,702: Landon, 
Rep., 54,014; Lemke, ee 442; Thomas, Soc., 
179: Browder. Com.., 

1940 Veta Roosevelt, ee 74,599; Willkie, Rep., 
61,4 Babson, Proh., 220; Thomas, Soc., 115. 

1944 qehae Roosevelt, Dem:, 68,166; Dewey, Rep., 
56,747; Watson, Proh., 294; Thomas, Soc., 154. 

orA (Pres.), Truman, Dem., "eT, 813; Dewey, Rep., 

9,688; Wallace, Prog., 1,050; Watson, Proh., 
343; Thomas, Soc , 250; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 29. 
abe (Pres.), Eisenhower, Hens 90,059: Stevenson, 
Dem., 83, 315; Hass, Soc. Lab 2; Hamblen, 
Proh., 234; Hallinan, Prog., 155; esagten: Soc., 20. 
1956 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 98,057; Stevenson, 
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Florida (continued) 1960 
County 


d 
ome 


eae ay ae Holtwick, Proh., 400; Hass, Soc. 
1960 (Pres,), Kennedy, Dem., 99,578; Nixon, Rep., 
96,371; Faubus, States’ Rights, 326; Decker, 
Proh., 251; Hass, Soc. Lab., 110 
Florida 
1960 1956 
County jKennedy| Nixon "‘Steven- “Eleen- 
(D) (R) son (D). |hower(R) 
Alachua.... 9,279 10,072 6,889 7,939 
peecr ese, 1,469 398 1,443 366 
Be ins 10,579 5,435 645) 4,971 
Brodford: i 2,535 1,131 2,328 203 
Brevard.... 11,069 17,585 3,928 10,004 
Broward.... 47,811 68,294 16,561 43,552 
Calhoun,... 1,594 634 1,701 554 
Charlotte... 1,941 3,026 929 1,589 
Citrus 5 
Clay.... 2 
Collier. 
Columbia 
Dade. 
De Soto 
Dixie...... 
Duval...... 
Escambia 
Flagler 
Franklin 
Gadsden 
Gilchrist 
Glades 
Gulia... 5 
Hamilton... 1,331 656 493 464 
Hardee..... 1,741 1,960 1,890 1,589 


Sarasota. . 8,287 19,995 

Seminole 4,891 ,936 

Sumter. . 2,279 120 

Suwanne: 2,789 1,536 

Taylor. .... ,908 1,212 

Union...... 94 31 

Volusia 23,377| 28,367 

Wakulla 1,146 3 

Walton..... 3,642 1,484 1,606 

Washington. 2,098 1,230 z tH 1,027 
Totals... 748,700| 795,476] 480,371| 643,849 

LORIDA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 ceres. ), Bryan, Dem., 28, eyed Bea! 
Rep., 7,314; Woolley, ErOns 2,234; Soc., 601, 

1904 ‘Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 27,046; atoeetals Rep., 


wallow, Proh., 5; Debs, Soc., 2,337 


3 n, R 
Chafin, Proh., 553; De’ 
1912" (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 36,417; Taft. Rep., 
79; Roosevelt, Prog., tae oes Soc., 4,806. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 51 84; Hughes, Pees 
14,611; Hanly, Proh., 4,855; Seennon Soc., 5,353. 
(Pres), Ox, Dem., 90, rs Harding, Rep., 
44,853; Watkins, Proh., 5, Aza: Soc., 5,189. 
1924’ (Pres.). Davis, Dem., ct pS Rep., 
30,633; LaFollette, pres 8,625; Faris, h., 
5,498: Nations, Amer., 2,315. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 144,168; Smith, Dem., 
101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Com:, 3,704, 
1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, ee 206, 307; Hoover, 
Rep., 69,170; Thomas, Soc., 775. 
gat oe eae "Roosevelt, Dem., ends 117; Landon, 
78.248; Thomas, Soc.. 
1940 res), Roosevelt, Dem., 359, 334; Willkie, Rep., 


1944 (Pres.), 339,377; Dewey, 
Rep., 143,215. 

1948 (Pres. ); Truman, Dem., 281,988; Dewey, Rep., 
194,280: Thurmond, States’ Rights, 89,755; Wal- 
lace, Prog. «11.620. 

cae to (Pres.), Eisenhower, Reps | 544,036; Stevenson, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


‘950: Scattered 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 643,845; Stevenson, 
1960 2 ay Ke dy, D 748,700; N: 
Tes enne dy, em., 
795,476; Write-in 4 ‘xen, eae 


Georgia 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Appling. 1,973 717 1,71 
Atkinson 1,298 239 mats #98 
Bacon 1,168 579 2,445 394 
Baker 720 66 78 32 
Baldwi 2,262 1,264 2,275 1,080 
Banks 1,170 221 99 "187 
Barrow..... 2,762 577 2,266 442 
Bartow..... 3,545 1,292 3,640 1,536 
Ben Hill 1,88 558| 21150 "B54 
Berrien..... 2,787 36 »403 167 
DDS see 14,387 10,523 15,382 7,368 
Bleckley.... 1,751 633 1537 136 
Brantley... 1,333 344 »208 228 


ee 
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Georgia (continued) 1960 1956 Georgia (continued) 1960 1956 
Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- County |Kennedy} Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(R) son (D) |hower (R) (D) (R) son (D) | hower (R) 
765 1,936 531]|Polk...... 4,351 1,746 ,502 2,098 
428 1,242 334 || Pulsaski. 1,156 334 1,422 171 
1,506) 3,414 901]|| Putnam. 1,104 305 1093) 268 
1,027 1,300 721 || Quitman. 388) 67 355 31 
382 1,885 323 DER... e: 1,552 464 1,391 413 
131 ,094 107 || Randoiph.. . 1,43 457 i 547 
950 1,178 1,014 || Richmond. , 9,868} 11,978 6,819! 10,251 
433 996 308 || Rockdale. . | 1,765 496 1,779 484 
1,729 4,855 467, 138 441 117 
2,074 2,163 1,490) 957 1,332 521 
289) 750 1,579 77 1,343 129 
17,935 9,587 4,426 1,753 4/853) 1,458 
y 66 10 3,087 815 2,595) 684 
Chattooga. . 1,596 3,82: 646. 302 692 235 
Cherokee. . . 21341 2/110 829 2,274 962 2,149) 730 
ms BC 1250 4,257 107 771 207 710 136 
8 390 103 || Tatiaferro.. . 655 148 599) 160 
2,953 5,522 1,593 || Tattnall... . 1,908 869 1,881 440 
39 1,579 518 201 365 1,359 276 
8,240 1696 2/922 791 2,075) 284 
987 1199 1,352 285 1,301 208 
1,685) 4,412 3,226 2,285 3,522 2,240 
1,155 866 2,964 1,423 3123 960 
399 2,100 2209 1,038 2,397 565 
1,159 3,003 1,052 1,272 885 1,096 
203 779 927, 216 960 117 
963 2,526 5,745 2,808 6,162 2,214 
909 863 345 328 1,398) 354 
401 721 845 263 ,002 168 
918 3,699 1,185 1,537 1,386 1,360 
24,151| 30,336 31262 1,001 3,422 712 
1,134 1479 4,566 4027 3,693) 3,552 
220 1851 3,095 40; 3,271 470 
4,323 4,126 ,099 2,235 5,888 2,276 
1,136 2,111 001 475 3 675 152 
254 1,818 193 || Washington. 2,004 95 2,530 602 
108 530 134 || Wayne 2,862 1,384 2,084 950 
885 611 637 || Webster.... 297 77 295) 5h 
609 3,635 447 || Wheeler. , 970 226 993 150 
1,120 2,373 679 || White. . 1,784! 662 1,100 469 
567 1,154 356 || Whitfiel 3,604 4,148 4,264 4,205 
3,022 1,945 3,521 || Wilcox. 1,714 306 1,686 232 
359 1,308 138 || Wilkes... .: 1,786 395 1,714 305 
6,108 6,633 5,955 || Wilkinson 1,324 631 1,299 393 
841 1,998 1,131]}Worth..... 2'110 338 2,078 293 
308 2,96. 25: ——- 
53,940] 52,062} 40,966|| Totals...| 458,740| 274,307| 444,388| 222,778 
tn Bie ate GEORGIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
2.926 3.071 3.098 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 
“rt ee ei 35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396- 
"599 2'697 at 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Bue aman a6 ; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. 
meee ra 1243 || 1908" eGptes: Bryan, Dem., 74,374: Taft, Rep., 
933 B.887 1443 |) "41, Chafin, Proh., 1,059; Debs, Soc., 584. 
me enlaces 1912) Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 93,076: Taft, Rep., 
Silene capes :903 5,9 1152 Roosevelt, Prog., 21 ,980; "Debs, Soc., 1,026. 
i ae 5 ri 2 ora 1918. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125, 5845; Hughes, Hep., 
eek ie 1,328 363 ne Fa Roosevelt, Prog., 0,653; Benson, Soc., 
ecestee dc ’ 1920. ‘(Pres.), Cox, met 107,162; Harding, Rep., 
= ae 181 1,106 194|| “"43 720: Debs. Soc.. 465. , 
sete 1,041 1636 848 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 
1,757) 4,483 1,060 0,300; LaFollette, PIOE., 12,691; Faris, Proh., 
352) 1,554 a 331: Nations, Amer., 155. 
472 ‘ane $38|| 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 
274 96 88 || "63,498: Hoover ‘(anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871; 
ae ous att Hoover, gta 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 
, Com. . 
313) 1,000 261}| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 
488 1,607 179 eR » 19,863; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125;) Thomas, 
setae 489 1,208 3821! Soc., 461; Foster, Com., 23. 
Toe 479 1,531 555|! 1936 (Pres), Roosevelt. Dem.. 255,364: Landon. 
ances 198 890 152]! “Rep., 36,942; Colvin, Proh., 660; Lemke, Union, 
1,884 5,085 1,189|} 141;’Thomas, Soc., 68. 
Sine ie: 191 532 79||1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,194; Willkie, 
i 929 892 967|| Rep., 23,934: Ind. Dem,, 22,428; total, 46,362. 
I 197 696 155|| Babson, Proh., 983. 
Aa a 898 1,195 2811|| 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 268,187; Dewey, 
Lowndes 2,908 3,936 2,135 Rep., 56,506; Watson, Pro 6. 
495 693 486 || 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 254,646; Dewey, Rep., 
Macon..... 438 1,984 363 || “76,691; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 85,055: Wal- 
Madison 205 2,222 161 lace, Prog., 1,636; Watson, Proh., 732. 
Marion.. 154 618 158 || 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Re , 198, $79; Stevenson, 
MeDuffie 1,039 1,039 649 Dem., 456,823: Liberty Party, 
MclIntosh.. 451 624 886//1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dabin -, 444,388; Bisen- 
Meriwether. 706 3,137 592 hower, Rep., 222,778: Andrews, Ind.,’ (Write- 
Mer ss.. 3.6 62 1,563 441 in), 1,754. 
Mitchell 430 2,735 382]! 1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem.,, 458,740; Nixon, Rep., 
Monte'n gel} oss] = Syai| 2" Hawaii 
Montg’m’y , all 
Morgan 373| 11492 246 pod 
Murray 925 1,819 1,144 
Muscogee 9,578 8,160 8,176 
Newton. 708 3,232 532 (D) 
Oconee..... Fits ened ti Hawaii i165 
Peulding 812} ~ 1,59 940 || Honolulu E 68,885 65,716 
Peach 628 1,541 461 || Kalawao af iere eisle's)e. serele tye wi] aia heseee 
1,943 1,236 2,341 || Kauai ; 4,610 “5,635 
544 1,766} } /3764| Maui. 7,288 | _ 8, 869 
255 1,067| ) {210/| ‘Totais 92,364 92,505 
liopap 
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1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 92,364; Nixon, Rep., 

92,505, - I dah o 
es 1960 1956 


Steven- | Eisen- 
son (D) |hower (R) 


17,071} 27,503) 11,328 
779 199 542 


Coun’ Kennedy| Nixon 
Ee to) 


252 1,216 978 
Bo 4,083] _3,573| 3,814 
Bonner..... 03 i F 
845) 11,111 5,676 
1,501 1237 a 
1,001 681 669 
306 284 2 


4 151 
2,407 ee 2,024 
2,440 2,246 1,759 
1,352 2,633 +181 
1,902 2,228 1,535 
1,976 2,428 1,717 
“ 2,523 fy 
3,357 2,248 2,546 
ap 2,334 2,640 1,823 
Jerome..... 2,151 2,970 1,705 
Kootenai... 7,785 6,509 6,149 
Aten... ... 4,636) 4,705 3,682 
Lemhi...... 1,283 13 1,038 
Lewis...... 1,432 781 1,292 
Lincoln.. 783 970 660 
Madison. 1,678 2,374 1,423 
Minidoka... , 3,360 1,692 
Nez Perce.. 7,945 5,113 6,448 
Oneida..... 799) 1,111 73: 
Owyhee. 1,139 1,500 864 
Payette. 2,133 3,472 1,767 
Powers. «..5 1,065 76 
Shoshone 5,101 432 4,448 
2S eee pes 569 4 451 
Twin Falls 7,386 12,100 5,666 
alley... .... 916 179 
Washington. 1,779 2,251 1,653 
Total,,.. 139, 176| 160,989| 105,868| 166,979 


IDAHO VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep.. 
27,198; Woolley, ‘Proh.,’ 85 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; De bs, Soc., 4,949. 
eed (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162;' Taft, Rep., 


paren. Roosevelt, Prog., "95, 527; * Debs,. Soc., 


1916 (Bies.), aces Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rep. 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,579; Harding, Rep., 
88,975; Watkins, Proh.. 9; Debs, Soc., 38; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette, 
Prog., 54, 160; Davis, Dem., 24, 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 99,848: Smith, Dem., 
53,074; Thomas, Soc., ,308,. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 9,479; Hoover, 
Rep., 71,312; Harvey, Lib., aha: Thomas, Soc.. 
526; Foster, Com., 491. 

1936 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 125,683; Landon. 


< : 684, 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127,842; Willkie, 
Rep., 106,553; Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com.. 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 107,399; Dewey, 
REE, 100,137; Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, Soc., 


saci ieee Truman, Dem., Ae 370; Dewey, Rep., 
1,514 Wallace, Prog., ‘4,972; Watson, Proh., 

638° Thomas, Soc., 332. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 180,707; Stevenson, 
Dem., 95, 681; Hallinan, Prog., 443° Write- -in, 23. 
1956 (Pres.) Fisenhower, Rep., 166, 979; Stevenson, 
Dem., 105,868; Andrews, Ind., 126: Write-in, 16. 
1960 (Pres. ), Kennedy, Dem., 139,176; Nixon, Rep., 


160,989. e 5 
Illinois 
1960 alee 1956 


County |Kennedy Nixon Steven- Ejisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) hower (R) 


Adams..... 14,827 18,674 11,402 a “19, 569 
; 4,477 4,143 4,167 4,425 
2,856 4,297 2/834 4,342 


Boone...... 1,890 
Brown..... 1,748 
Bureau..... 5,781 
Calhoun 1,498 
Carroll 2,693 
A pape es 3,368 
13,799 
9,093 
a ree 3,519 
Bee teas 9) 
Pde 4,242 
pes 3 7,569 
eee 977,821 
3,906 
2, 
4, 
3, 
2,744 
23,103 
4, 
1,210 
4, 
4,914 
152 
11,308 
+702 
2,230 
2,618 
2,685 
4,854 
1,444 
1,469 
8,349 
4,487 
7,391 
89. 
3,415 
2,90 
1,54! 
20,848 
11,088 
40 
9,558 
32,279 
18,318 
3,751 
531 
5,197 
4,793 
06 
12,303 
47,897 
sees 8,551 
2,245 
See A 3,199 
a 359 
McDonough 3,872 
McHenry... 6,820 
McLean... . 12,332 
Menard 1,83: 
Mercer.: <= 2,968 
Monroe..... 2,648 
Montgomery 7,692 
Morgan.... 6,327 
Moultrie... . 2,751 
3,660 
30,145 
4,901 
2,356 
5,382 
‘ 2,246 
F 91 
Randolph... 6,778 
Richland. . . 487 
Rock Island. 29,145 
Saline...... 7,215 
Sangamon. . 28,949 
Schuyler... . 2,18' 
Scott...... 47 
Shelby..... 5,337 
Stark...... 11 
St. Clair.... 55,295 
Stephenson. 6,349 
Tazewell... . 16,230 
Union... 4 
Vermilion... 17,991 
Wabash.... 2,71 
Warren..... 2,996 
Washington. 2,820 
Wayne. ..... 3,942 
White...... 4,778 
whiteside.. 6,158 
taker eel 25,188 
Williamson., 10,345 
Winebaras 29,063 
Woodford., 257 


Totals. . . |2,377,638|2,367,837|1,775,682 2,623,237 


pale 


= Rep, FIOT 985 Woolley or Proh., 


bo B is 
NO NCE 000 ‘McKinley, 
17,626; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, 
m., paren Debs, Soc,, 69,225; Swallow, 


Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep., 
629,932; Chiatiny Proh., 29, 364; De bs, Soc., 34,711, 
1912 '(Pres.) Wilson, Dem, 405,048; Tait, B Rep., 
253,593; alee Prog., 386,478; Debs, Soc., 


eo 


81, a8; Proh., 
1916 | es.); Wilson Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 
2.548; Hanly, Proh., 26, 047; Benson, Soc., 


1980" aCBres, ), nee Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 
,420,480: Watkins, Proh., 11, 216; He Soc., 
74, 7a; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 49,630. 
1924 Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 453, 321; Davis, 
576,975; LaFollette, Prog., 432,027; Johns, 


Vee 
y 


a. 


I> weer 


Beet more 2 1334; Foster, Workers, 2g 622: Faris, 
Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Ce Land., 432i, 

1928 (Pres. ), Hoover, Rep. +» 1,768,141; Smith; Dem,, 
1,313,817; Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab... 1, 812; Foster, Com., .381. 

1932 (Prés. ye, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover, 

1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67,258; Foster, 
c ab, 582: Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, 
oc. 


1936 teres. ay Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, 
Rep., 1, 570, 393; Lemke, Union, 89, 439° Thomas, 
Soc. 7,530; Colvin, Proh., 3,439: Aiken, Soc. 


1940, pres ce Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, 
pene eae Thomas, Soc., 10;914: Babson, 
TO: 

1944 (Bres,). Roosevelt, Dem., 2,079,479; Dew 
Rep., 1,93: 9, 314; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9, 677; Wate 
son, Proh., 7,411; Thomas, Soc., 18 0. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 351,902; Dewey, Rep., 
Rep., 1,961, 103; Watson, Proh., 11, 959; Thomas, 
Soc., 11, 522; Teichert, ‘Soc. Lab., 3,118. 

1952 (Pres. De isenhower, Rep., 2,457,327; Steven- 
son, Dem., 2,013,920; Hass, Soc. Lab., 9,363; 
Write-ins, 448. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,623,327; Steven- 

Dem., 1,775,682; Hass, Soc. Lab., 8,342; 


1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 2,377,638; Nixon, 
Rep., 2,367,837 


Indiana 
1960 1956 

County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) ;hower (R) 
| 4,338 6,972 3,520 7,079 
39,235 60,103 25,444 58,210 

9,290) 13,606 ,134 2,22: 
2,399 ,626 1,96 4,004 
3,228) 3,738 3,152 3,855 
5,377| 8,979 5,318 8,573 
1,533) 1,679 1,555 5649 
3,299 5,411 3,312 "748 
8,091 11,392 7,594 12,624 
14,431 12,803 11,871 12,483 
1342 7,434 5,720 302 
6,533 9,620 6,268 9,690 
2,305) 2,915 2,433 2,694 
5,433 8,285 5,057) ,608 
Dearborn... 6,216 7,619 5,535 7,189 
Decatur.... 4,080) 6,240 3,427 6,390 
DeKalb.... 5,277) 8,957 4,435 9,061 
Delaware. . 23,266) 26,167| 20,818 24,792 
Dubois..... = 8,214 5,117 5,17 6,942 
Dikhart. .... 16,264 28,056 12,363 28,088 
Eayette 1246 ,729 5,156 6,673 
OVI cre is 12,346 11,629 8,378 10,410 

Fountain 2277) 123 3,751 45 
Franklin 3,523) 4,108 2,573 4,429 
Fuiton.: 3,047 6,038 2,945 6,258 
Gibson 7,479 8,838 7,318 9,256 
Grant 13,642} 19,021 9,455} . 17,548 

Greene 6,32 81 7,186 8,72: 
Hamilton 5,511 13,409 4,974 11,220 
Hancock. 4,930 7,54 4,600 6,962 
Harrison... . 4,566, 5,374 4,266 5,299 
Hendricks. . 6,481 12,490 5,521 10,578 
Henry...... 9,629 13,752 8,502 13,750 
Howard.... 13,415 17,938 12,159 17,234 
Huntington. 7,163 10,658 6,02 11,024 
Jackson.... 6,582 8,21 6,185) 375 
2,959 5,364 2,004 5,374 

4,899 6,519 4,571 ,76 
,119 6,333 4,344 ,632 
3,403 4,478 2,879 4,502 
7,400 12,426 125 10,125 
9,918} 11,490 8,691 13,047 
toe ct ed ee 

range, . f ' : i 

ae oar 132,554 78,278 85,000, 92,803 
Paves 20,3 22,738 14,417 24,622 
Lawrence... 6,9 11,119 ,197 11,090 
adison 28,154 31, 098 25,408 30, 932 


Randolph.. ; 
Bibley:- Pager 


Switzerland. 
Tippecanoe. 


Vanderb’gh. 
Rerieliaas 5 


Whitley. ... 


Totals...; 952,358|1,175,120| 783,908|1,182,811 
INDIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, Rep., 
336,063; Woolley, *Proh., 13, 718; Debs, Soc., 2,374, 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, Rep., _ 


368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23, 496: Debs, Soc., 11, 762, 
1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 
34 3,903; Chafin, Proh., 18, 045; Debs, Soc,, 13,476. 
1912 Eres.) Wilson, Bem’, 281,890; Taft, RED, 
1,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Deb, Soc.,36 eons 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334, 063; Hughes, Rep. 
341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Pro. 
16, 368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. 

1920 (Pres, ye Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, oan 

rahe Watkins, Proh., ‘13, 462: Debs, Soc., 
34403 : Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16, 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703, 042; Davis, Dem., 
92, Rich LaFollette, Prog., 71,700; Faris, Proh, 
4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 
562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 645. ‘ 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862,054; Hoover, 
Rep., 677,184; Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Upshaw, 
Proh., 10,399; Foster, Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 

934,974; Landon, 


1936 (Pres. 5, Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 691, ae Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, 
Soc., 3.856; Browder, Com., 1,090, 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ee Willkie, 
pees 899,466; Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, 

Soc., 2,075: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 781,403; Dewey, 

pee 891; Watson, Proh., 12, 574; Thomas, 


Soc 233, 

1948 ae bes, ), Truman, Dem., 807, 833; Dewey, Rep., 
821,079; Watson, Proh., 14,711; Wallace, Prog., 
9,649: Thomas, Soc., 2,179; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 763. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep. nme 136, 259; Steven- 
son, Dem., 801,530; Hamblen, Proh., 15,335; 
Hallinan, Prog., 1,222; Hass, Soc. La b., 979. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,182, 81i: Steven- 
son, Dem. + 783,908; "Holtwick, Proh.. 6,554; 
Hass. Soc. Lab., 1,334. 

1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 952,358; Nixon, Rep., 
1,175,120; Decker,Proh,,6,746; Hass, Soc, Lab., 1,136. 


Iowa 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon Steven- | Eisen~ 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Adair; ... pes 2,245 C 3,383 2,362 3,426 
Adams..... 1,64 2,185 1,756 2,248 


338,262: Taft, Rep. 


dy} Nixon | Steven- | Eisen-_ | ‘eh Frog 
ade Capes coord Rep 307, a 3h Sectiow. 


1908" (rres.) Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, 


Rep., 
275, afin, Proh., a ee 
Wilson, Dem., Rep., 

ae ioncnae Prog., 161,809 Soc., 


16,967; os ae Proh., 
1916 (Pres. }, Wilson, Dem., 221, 699; Hughes, Ae 
; Hanly, Proh., 3.371: Benson, 
1920 (Prés.), Cox. Dem., 227,921: Hardin pire 
634,674; Watkins mere 4,197; Debs, Soo. 16,981: 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,32 ; 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Re ., 537,635; LaFoliette, p 
Prog., 20 Davis, em., 162,600; Foster. 5 
Workers, 4,037. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 623,818; Smith, Dem., 
378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2 960; Webb, Farm.-Lab., ; 
3,088; Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 230. om 
sy oe 598,019; Hoover, a. 
20 467;\ Upshaw, 7 
. 1,094; Foster, = 


5 ; 
1938. ms bbe. Pee Dem., 621,756; Landon, = 

4 a 77; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, ; 

neieieie » 1 Sy 73; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., _ 
2,407 2,740 : 


See i 52. 

Soar -), Roosevelt-.Dem., 578,800; Willkie, : 
Delaware... Rep., 632,370; Babson, a 2,284; Browder, ‘ = 
Des Moines. 852 2 Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab.,’ 452. 7 
Dickinson... 575 3,641 || 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876; Dewey, 4 
Dubuaue... 12,73 Rep., 547,267; Watson, Proh., 3,752; Thomas, E 

2,562 4,284 3 4,193 Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1 3. ; 

1948 (Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem., 522,380; Dewey, Rep., 

494,018; Wallace, Prog., 12,125; Teichert, Soc. 

Lab. 4°274; Watson, Proh., a 382; Thomas, Soc., [e 

1,8 Sete: Soc. Workers, 256. 

1952 Pres), Bisenhower, Rep., 808,906; Stevenson, 

Dem., 451,513 Hallinan, Prog. ae 5,085; Hamblen, , 

Proh., 2,882; Hoopes, Soc., 219; Hass, Soc. Lab., val 
139; Scattering, 29. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 729, ae Steven- 


son, Dem., 501,858; Andrews, "(A.CP. of Iowa), ee 
ae 3,202: Hoopes, Soc.. 192: Hass, Soc. Lab., 125. 
ae ney 1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 553,602; Nixon, Rep., 
. 731,134; Dobbs, Farmer Labor, 161; Hass, Soe. 
‘ Lab., Kansas 
IGE an NS ee 
Mariette 1960 1956 
County Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) | hower (R) 
Alien....... 2,450 4,947, 2,143 5,342 
Anderson 1,589 2,665 1,369 3,080 
BER. ors,< Atchison 4.336 4/793 31 5.608 
Barber..... 1,347 2,703) 1,241 2,698 
aiiarartie Barton..... 6,036 7,599 4,378 8,644 
Bourbon 2,933 5,067 3,1 5,3 
Brown..... 1,77 4,707 5 5,138 
Butler...... 7,112 10,059 6,158 9,591 
Ghase@.. 0.5 70 1,276) 52' 1,5 
Chautauqua 885 2,160} 887 2,180 
Cherokee. . . 4,366 5,753 4,112 5,824 
Cheyenne.. . 3 1,622 663 1,479 
Clarks ..<s05 538 1,286 529 1,243 
0 sa apt ‘ Olaiye. aes 1,246 3)937 1,034 4,378 
_ kas : : Clouds: cn 2,607 4,045 2,008 4,466 
Se ead 4 Coffey. 13526 2,925) 1,247] 3,286 
Muscatine, . Comanche “460| 12187 4 1/238 
Cowley 6,205 10,276) 3,753 6,734 
teense ? 08 c. Crawford... 325 9,383 7,799 9, 
Wels ts 7 : Decatur... . ,038 1,846 920 2,028 
ye ae , , Dickinson... 3,054 6,956) 2,452) 7,422 
S Smow ra Doniphan... 7383 2,882) 1,197 3,130 
oe ontas. Dougias 5,690; =11,337 4,283 11,029 
Eo ait gees] Be] ES) ca) ae 
Powesbick., . 3,671 5 232 2 uh Ellis.) 111 5,815 3,156) 3,058 1466 
Ellsworth 1,488 2,189) 1,351 2,524 
aap Finney..... 2,490 3,720) 1,752 3,576 
FOrd,.28 one 3,791 5,201 2,710 5,561 
“eR Franklin 2,824 6,158 2,591 6,557 
Deateene Geary...... 2,365 3,789 2,078 4,013 
Gaceethaaks Gove....... 2. 1,065 492 1,315 7 
Graham 918 1,572 725 1,676 
Grant... 33: 702 1,235 459 1,058 
Grpayeriacak 744 1,150) 627 1,278 
Greeley... 262 174 599 
Greenwood.. 1,804 3,758 1,763 4,164 
Hamilton... 5! 82, 552 
Harper..... 1,439 3,158 1,311 3,111 
3 per | Sail a et 
. 1 
Ry renebago.: , 3,926 || Hodgeman. . 570 926) 435, 1 ii 
w macailen. : Jackson... . 1,557| 3,279] ~—-1,356 : 
oodbury. Jefferson... . 1,739 3,353 1,536 3,677 
jcoeeens Se OOE Jewell...... 1,095 2/914) 1,034 " 
:865 Johnson é 21,914 43,026 14,185) 35,511 
Totals,..! 553,602| 731,134] 501,858' 729,187 paeey 1,735| 2 904 1 28 3,226 
IOWA VOTE SINCE 1900 Kiowa.. 55 1,662) "B17 L717 
1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley. || Labette. 5,248] 7,491] 5,202] 7/677 


County |Kennedy| Nixon Suiele 
| (Dd) (Ces ||. 


eee 


Caldwell. : ; 


6||Calloway... 


5 3 
Wyandotte. | 34725] 37,842 
Totals.,.: 362,171) 560,281| 296,317 


KANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep., 
185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep., 
212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306: Debs, Soc., 15, 69, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5, 033; Debs, Soc., 12,420. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, Rep., 
74, vee Roosevelt, Prog., 120 5210; Debs, Soc., 


566,878 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
Gace Hanly, Proh.,- 12. 882; Benson, Soc., 


es (Pres.), Cox, Dents, 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
369,268; Debs, Soc., 1 5,511. 
aes ote ), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem., 
6,319; LaFollette, Prog., 98, 461. 
ae (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6,206; Foster, Com., 320. 
1932 Ca Ns Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204; Hoover, 
ep., 349,498; Thomas, Soc., 18,276. 
1936 tered: ys Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 464,520; Landon, 
Rep., 397,727; Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke, 


Union. 494 

1940 re Roosevelt, Dem., 364,725; Willkie, 
Rep., 489,169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,347. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
Rep., 442,096; Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,613. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 3561,902; Dewey, Rep., 
423, Ha Watson Proh., 6,468; Wallace, Prog., 
4,603; ‘Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 

1952 pee Te, Eisenhower, Rep., 616,302; Stevenson, 
Dem, 2 3,296; Hamblen, Proh., 6,038; Hoopes, 
joc., 5 

agi (pres: 5 Eisenhower, Rep., 566,878; Steven- 

Dem., 296,317; Holtwick, Proh., '3,048. 

1960 0 (Pres... Kennedy, Dem., 362,171; Nixon, Rep., 

560,281; Jecker, Proh., 4,146. 


Cumberland. 
Daviess. 
Edmonson. . 


He 
34/604 fae 


Jefferson... . 
J be aay 


McCracken. 
McCreary. . 


Powell.. 1,508 


56 United Stites—Presidential Election Returns 


Kentucky (continued) 1960 1956 Louisiana (continued) 1960 1956 
‘Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- { Eisen- 

County (D) | (R) son (D) |hower (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Pulaski..... 3,097) 11,899 3,899) 10,636 1,542 1,630 
Robertson. . 652 594 793 617 3,544 6,733 
Rockcastle.. 1,141 3,982 1,313 3,787 2,018 1,843 
I 2,412 2,558 2,380 2,470 916 1,553 

1,230 3,636 1,284 3, 16,577} 24,324 

2,598 2,200 2,860 1,940 2,346 4,170 

3,822 2,934 4,017 2,768 4,695 6,711 

2,642 1,927 2,879 +4 3,466 5,741 

8 1,134 1,2 896 951 1,885 

2,186 4,669 2,433 3,892 1,014 2,676 

2,827 1,846 3,087 1,480 2,571 1,628 

2,411 1,500 2,5 1,329 ‘ 276 461 

1,587 743, 1,792 Morehouse.. 1,512 1,850 

3,457 1,789 2,863 1,956 || Natchitoches 2,028 3,203 

7,457 9,074 7,14: 8,123 || Orleans... . . 64,958} 93,082 

2,391 632 2,0! 2,536 || Ouachita. . . 4,372 7,094 

1,964 3,973 2,263 3,609 || Plaquemines 534 2,998 

3179] 21498} 3,0 1.948 || Pte Coupee 1,542| 1/332 

2,961 7,553 2,656 7,759 || Rapides. 5,961 9,105 

e 1,554 1,259 1,683 1,059 || Red River 803 661 

Woodford... 1,950 2,227 2,027 2,170|| Richland 1,094 1,063 

SS ap aa re res ie eee i 1,800 20,86 

Totals...| 521,806| 602,656 476,453 | 572,192||St, pone pee 3.648 

KENTUCKY VOTE SINCE 1900 NS $71 7314 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, ||St. James... 1,832 1,849 

Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc.,||St. John.... 1,278 1,372 

2 St. Landry.. 4'435| 5,141 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, . Martin. ,069 1,615 

Rep., 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6, ‘609: Debs, Soc.,|/St. Mary. . 2,395 4,097 

3,602. St.Tammany 3,373 3,965 

1908 (Pres. ae Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, et Tangipahoa. 4,831 5,788 

235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060. ||Tensas..... 324 359 

ere Pres. ), Wilson, Den. 219, 584; Taft, Rep. .. || Terrebonne 2,460 4,983 

12; Roosevelt, Prog., 102,766. Mign.. 2 cau 878 1,384 

1918" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269, 990; Hughes, rin Vermilion. 4,564 3,877 

241,854; Hanly, Proh., a; 636; Benson, Soc., 4,734.||Vernon..... 2,158 2,372 

1920 ‘(Bres.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Harding, Rep., || Washington. 4,658 3,081 

452,480; Watkins, Proh., > 325: Debs, Soc., 6,409. || Webster... . BTiy4 3,280 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 398,966; Davis, Dem., || W. Baton 

14,855; LaFollette, Prog., 38, 465; Johns, Soc. Rouge.. 1,208 1,035 

Lab., 1,499; eel Amer., 1,299; Wallace, west Carroll 875 658 

Comm. Land, 248. Feliciana 296 442 

1928 (Pres, mae Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., Winn te RES 1,225 1,736 
ee gg nomas Soc., 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 4 | ee 
‘otals...| 407,33 243,977| 329,047 

1932 (Pres; ) pubes hep Dem., 580,574; renee, 2 > 


Rep., Upshaw, Proh., 2,252; Thomas, 
Boc., 3853; Reynolds, Boc. Lab., "1,396; veoetes 


Com., 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, 
Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union, 12, 501; Colvin, 
Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc, Lab., 294; 
Browder, Com., 204. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
a ie Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomas, 
oc. 

1944 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 472,589; Dewey, 
Rep., 392,448; Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 
Soc., 535; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 326 

1948 “eres.}, Truman, Dem., 466,756; Dewey, Rep., 
341,210; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 10,411; W 
lace, Prog., 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1,264; Watson, 
Proh., 1,245; "Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 495, ‘029; Stevenson, 
epi, 495,729; Hamblen, Proh., 1,161; Hass, Soc. 

Lab.. 893; Hallinan. Prog., 336. 

1956 (Pres.). Hisenhower, Rep., 572,192; Steven- 
son, Dem., 476,453; Byrd, States’ Rights, 2,657; 
Holtwick, Proh’, 2,145: Hass, Soc. L ab., 358. 

1960 (Pres.) Kennedy, Dem., 521,806; Nixon, Rep., 


Louisiana 
1960 1956 
Parish |Kennedy] Nixon Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Acadia,.... 11,440 2,616 6,122 4,204 
Allen...... ss 1,676 2,284 2,469 
Ascension.. . 5,689 1,012 2,606 1,853 
Assumption. 3,019 766 1,282 1,708 
Avoyelles... 7,625 1,270 3,628 3,255 
Beauregard. 2,903 2,432 2,276 2,¢L4 
Bienville.... 625 1,230 815 1,515 
Bossier. ‘ 2,198 3,429 1,954 3,107 
Caddo.. : 11,481 25,138) 10,78 23,432 
Calcasie : 24,233 10,243 12,255 13,760 
Caldwell.... 694 716 468 587 
Cameron... 1,944 332 794 547 
Catahoula. . 558 971 707 845 
Claiborne... 489 1,336 810 2,084 
Concordia. . 768 1,009 699 841 
De Soto.... 1,183 1,603 1,206 2,011 
E. Baton 
Rouge.. 26,326 17,749 17,072 24,018 
East Carroll, 364 448 545 415 
E. Feliciana. 475 313 1,304 912 
Evangeline,. 7,865 1,105 3,336 2,170 
Franklin... ./ 1,213 1,336 1 1352 1,130 


LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 


Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, 


1900 (Pres,) 
233 


P., . 
1904 (Pres.) 


958; Debs 
1912 Pres.) 


Bryan, 


, Parker, 


P., bs, Soc 
et W8 (Pres. ye Bryan, 


Ss, 


“9 
Dem., 


“63,568; Taft, Rep., 
Cy 
, Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep., 


Roosevelt, Prog., 9, 323; a pers, Soc., 5,249: 


83 
1916 (Br res.), W 


ilson, Dem., 


ughes, Rep. oy 


66; Roosevelt, Prog., e'3ag! ca Soce., 292. 
1920 Bres.), Cox, Dem!, 87,519; Harding, Rep., 


-), Davis, Dem., o. 218; Coolidge, Rep., 
24,6 0: LaFollette, Prog., 4 


ne g (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 
1932" (Pres.), 


Rep., 18, 
1936 ms 1 
1940 ance, ) 


1948 (Pres.) 
eons 


“Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; 


5 “Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; 


5 
1944" (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 
ep., 67,750 


Prog., 
1982 “eres, )» Reateoes: Rep., 306,925; Stevenson, 


Dem. 


281,564; 


Thurmond, States’ Rights, 


em., eee 344; Dewey, Rep., 


164,655; Hoover, Rep., 
Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 
Landon, 
Willkie, 


Dewey, 


204,290; 
12,657; 


1956 tiiea 1. Eisenhower, Rep., $29,047; Steven- 


ign reoee 


1960" °Pres.) 


230,980; St 


County 


Androscog’n 
Aroostook. . 
Cumberland. 
Franklin 

Hancock.... 
Kennebec... 


Penobscot. . 


+» 243,977; 


Andrews, States’ 


Rights, 


Kennedy, Dem., 407,339; Nixon, Rep., 


ates’ Right (unpledged) 169,572. 


Maine 
1960 


1956 


Keone Nixon | Steven- 


Eisen- 


(R) son (D) |hower (R) 


14,654) 15,842 


28,459 8,568 
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Maine (continued) 1960 1956 To ah ae ee 


{Kennedy Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
County (D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Piscataqui: 2,859) 4,959 1,541 5,336 
Sagadahoc 3,965) 6,386 2,301 6,201 
Somerset. 6,956, 10,142) 4,119) 10,471 

Waldo...... 2,845) 6,844 1,384 5 
Washington. 4,716, 9,118) 2,555] —_ 8,181 
Orkin... 26,171) 25,763] 17,910} 29,256 


102,468) 
MAINE VOTE SINCE 1900 


181,159| 240,608 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 
65,435; Woolley, Proh., 2,585; Debs, Soc., 878. 
1904’ (Pres.) Parker, Dem., 27,648; Roosevelt, Rep., 


8; low, prob.,” j 7i0: Debs. Soc., 2 
1908” (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., pee “Taft, Ree 
66, - Proh.. 1, -» 1,758 


987 & 
1912" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51, 113; Taft, Hee 
545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48,495; Debs. Soc., 2,541. 
Pres. ), Wilson, Dem. cr ‘64, 127; Hughes, Rep., 
69,506; Hanly, Proh., 597; Benson, Soc., 2,177. 
aa Dem, $5,961; "Harding, Pep 


Lal 06. 
aa (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 179,923; aie Dem.., 
1,179; Thomas, Soc., 1,068. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ae 907; Hoover, 
Bene. sally nt Thomas, Soc., 
Soc. 255; Foster. ‘Com., 


1 
Rep., 168,823; Roosevelt, 


1936 ya Landon 
Dem,, 126,333 Lem e, Union, "7,581; Thomas, 
Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com.. 
257; "Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1 
1940 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 156,478;. Willkie, 
Rep., 165,951; Browder, Com., 411. 
1944 (er 8), velt, Dem., 140, ee Dewey, 
Rep., 155,434; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 335. 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 111,916; Dewey, Rep., 
150,234; Wallace, Prog. * "4 884; ‘homas, Soc., 
547; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

1952 (Pres. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 232, 353; Stevenson, 


Dem., 118,806; Hallinan, Prog., 332: Hass, Soc. 
ab., 156; Hoopes, Soc., 138 Scattered, 1. 
1956 (Pres:), Eisenhower, Rep., 249,238; Steven- 
on, Dem., 102,468. 
1960 (Pres. A "Kennedy, Dem., 181,159; Nixon, Rep., 
240, 
Maryland 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- |j Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Al 201,583) 113,415) 10,775} 20,239 
Fearne ‘a 13,51 1 15,888} 28,622 
Balto. Co... 25,767; 30,133] 48,270) 104,021 
Balto. ee 93,744) 94,979) 140,603] 178,244 
Calvert..... 2,508 2,135 1,966 2,764 
Caroline.... 3,333 3,629 2,702) 4,208 
5,688 11,239 4,423 11,749 
5,877 258 4,936 ,217 
5,442 ,526 3,931 5,088 
4,964 4,566 1733 5,809 
10,049! 13,318 7,619) 14,387 
294 4,93 2,045 9D5: 
9,185) 1,90 6,588} 12,657 
5,363 6,971 599) 6,534 
eior7 60312 43'006 56501 
Montgom’'y. A F y 5 
rT: George's. 61,369] 44,203] 39,280) 40,654 
Qu’n Anne's, 3,094 2,863 ,641 yo2 
St. ee ee x 5,658 3,008 3,443 4,336 
Somerset. 3,921 3,982 3,031 4,770 
Talbot..... 3,407 4,9) 2,735 6,018 
Washington. 15,464) 17,576} 11,562 19,455 
Wicomico... 7,277 8,526 289) soe 
Worecester...|! 3,270) 3,924 2,570 4,465 
Totals...| 559,931| 481,649] 372,613! 559,738 
MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres. Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley. 
Rep e 136.185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc.. 
904. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 


Rep., 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 
247. 


Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., 
116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs, Soc., 2,323. 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Rep., 
54,956; eee els Prog., 57, 789; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,996; 
Chafin, Proh., 2,2: 
amre (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes, Rep., 
117,347; Hanly, Prob., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674; 
Reimer, ab., 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 180,626; Harding, Rep., 
236,117; Debs, Soc., 8836: Christensen, 3rd Party, 


,645; Cox, Lab., 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 


2, 
1908 rae ), Bryan, 


249,238 || 4 


Maryland (continued) 


ie, Mig LaFollette, Prog., 47,157; Johns, Soc. 
1928 bres.) , Hoover, Re Furs 
Fit Pi Kies Dov ou Tce Dem., 


4 oe iomas, eynolds, Soc: 
1938 Pep es. Tes) 08 He! D ai 314; Hoo 
Tr > ooseve: Dem., ver, 
Rep., 4; Thomas 0,489; Reynolds, 
Soc. ‘Lab., 1,036; Foster, fone acre 
1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 389,612; Landon, 
pi 231, Thomas, Soc., 1,629; ‘Aiken, Soc. 
Li ite! ge Com., 915. 
940 (Pres. Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie, 
Rep., aa bad: Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder, 
Com rier Aiken, Labor, 657. 
1944 Pees ),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 315,490; Dewey, 


1948 bres. ee Truman, Dem., 238 (521 Dewey, Rep. 
Wallace, Prog., hove Soc., 
zeit: “‘rnurmond, States’ nore 2,476; Wright, 
rite-. 
1952 (Pres.), ppen ees Rep., 499,424; Stevenson, 
Dem., 395,337; Hallinan, Prog., 7,313. 
fet (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 559, 738; Steven- 
son, Dem., 372,613. 
= ae eas eis Kennedy, Dem., 559,931; Nixon, Rep., 


Massachusetts 
1960 1956 
County Serna ae Steven- | Eisen- 
2, tae hae, (D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 

peer eule: > 12,423 20,400 4,672 23,472 

sNepeambee <n 41,142 26,334 25,361 41,355 
Bristol, ..+| 127,070 60,748 79,357| 109,542 
Dukes.. 282 001 541 618 
Essex. . 166,108 
Frankl 12 


Hampden.. ; 
Hampshire.. 22,898 
Middlesex. . he ra 


Nantucket. . 6 
Norfolk, ...| 135,474 
Plymouth... 57,077 
Suffolk...., 242,754 
Worcester...| 172;989 
Totals... |1,480,217| 968,116| 948,190|1,393,197 


Pres Brees VOTE ee 1900 


1904 (pres. JY; one Dem. Ee 165.1 


257,822; Swallow, Proh., 
1908 ‘@res.), ryan, Dem., 155,54 ; Taft, 
265,966: Chafin. Es 4,34 3 Be : Soc.,'t 10,781, 


247, 885; Hughes, Rep., iz 
268, ies: ‘Hani, Proh., 2,993: Benson, Soc., 11,058. 
PB 276,691; Harding, Rep., 


267. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, pat 103,489; Davis, Dem., 
280,884; LaFollette, Prog., 141,225; Foster, 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. ‘Lab., 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 792,758; Hoover Rep., 
775,566; Thomas, Soc., 6,262; Foster, Com,. 
2,464; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 773. 

1932 (Pres. es Roosevelt, Den 800,148; Hoover, Rep., 
736,959; ee Soc. 305; Foster, Com., 4,821; 
fovnolds: Soc. Lab., 3.368" Upshaw, Proh., i 142. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Landon, 
Rep., 768,613; Lemke, Union, 118, 1639: Thomas, 


oes 5,111; Browder, Cony 2,930; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 1,305: Colvin, Proh., 1,032. 

1940 (Pres. y; Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076,522; Willkie, 
Rep., 939,700; Thomas, Soc., 4,091; Browder, 
Com 3,808; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, 
roh., 

1944 eae “Roosevelt, Dem., 1,035,296; Dewey, 
Rep., 921,350; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,780; Wat- 
son, Proh., 


1948 (Pres. y, Truman, Dem., 1,151,788; Dewey, 
Rep., 909,370; Wallace, Prog., 38, 157; ‘Teichert, 
Soc. ‘Lab. 535; Watson, Proh., 663. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., Tass 325; ans 
son, Dem., 1,083,525; Hallinan, Prog. 

Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,957; Hamblen, Paks 
Scattered, 69; Blanks, 41,150. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,393,197; Steven- 
son, Dem., 948,190; Hass, Soc. Lab., 5,573: 
Holtwick, Proh., 1,205; Others, 341. 


1960 et J Eee Dem., 1,480,217; Nixon, 
Rep 
Michigan 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Alcona. .... 1,038 2,053 788 1,991 
ASIOR, * coir 1,807 1,336 2,105 2,070 
Allegan..... 6,752 16,660 5,617 16,509 


58 
Michigan (continued) 1960 1956 
Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
County (D) (R) son(D) |(hower (RB 
Alpena. .... 5,071 6,533 3,033 7,142 
trim...) 1,855 3,854 1,376 5623 
PATONAG: 52: 1,888 2,652 1,520 2,631 
Baraga..... 1,964 1,861 1,574 1,968 
SALT Viens, <<) ar2 4,416 9,302 3,907 9,359 
IBA cost. 22,998 20,909 15,301 23,519 
Benzie..... 1,306 2,484 ,046 2,62 
Berrien..... 23,701 36,950 18,454 35,397 
Branch..... 4,759 8,752 +82 8,85! 
Calhoun 25,396 33,864 20,184 32,284 
Casgs....... 6,478 8,885 1842 8,89 
Charlevoix.. 2,421 3,987 1,935 3,924 
Cheboygan.. 2,842 3,715 1,910 4,379 
6,490 4,106 6,957 
,615 1,194 3,721 
10,227 3,673 10,770 
1,464 547 1,380 
6,460 6,489 7,766 
5,337 5,113 6,2 
14,167 6,053 13,762 
57: ,903 4,76: 
73,964 62,808 75,431 
3,28 lt ,121 
4,756 6,142 6,865 
8,618 3,256 9,102 
9,854 3,267 10,319 
10,208 3,428 10,311 
7,767 6,866 9,62! 
,099 3,192 10,493 
54,665 27,323 55,211 
10,403 4,952 11,001 
4,307 1,660 4,38 
Iron 5,429 4,490 4,955 
Eeapala., 8,597 3,183 8,415 
Jackson. 34,589 15,479 35,453 
Kalamazoo.. 24,348 42,901 17,808 43,305 
79. ,341 63 1,44: 
95,480 48,871 94,969 
684 689 834 
1,441 1,083 1,614 
10,450 913 10,527 
173 1,287 »987 
19,859 7,857 21,100 
10,340 3,845 10,315 
1,534] 9 651 1,734 
3,06 1,540 3,279 
61,513 62,816 68,337 
Bp ,591 2,81 3,014 5,313 
Marquette. . 10,561 10,307 9,543 12,504 
Magon..... 4,309 5,979 3,274 6,142 
Mecosta... 2,380 5,306 1,768 5,492 
Menominee. 7,221 4,964 ,610 6,137 
Midland. . 6,817 14,235 4,422 13,207 
Missaukee. . 627 531 72 433 
Monroe. ... 19,684 18,607 14,414 18,782 
Montcalm. . 4,767 10,086 4,189 9,759 
Montmor’ney 866 1,565 608 1,385 
Muskegon. . 25,143 29,744 25,679 30,395 
Newaygo 3,33 129: 8 7,08 
Oakland 135,577; 159,890 99,901] 152,990 
Oceana..... 2,651 Al 1,868 4,47 
Ogemaw.... ,930 2,723 1,300 2,931 
Ontonagon +580 624 1175 2,976 
Osceola... .. 1,378 4,477 1,236 4,549 
Oscoda..... 458 1,174 294 1,044 
Otsego..... 1,521 1,944 1,095 1,930 
Ottawa..... 10,620 32,678 9,459 28,611 
Presque Isle. ,649 95 1,917 3,058 
Roscommon, 1,226 2,731 827 2,674 
Saginaw 32,725 41,346 25,681 43,470 
Sanilac..... 4,15: 11,004 2,954 11,095 
Schoolcraft... 2,107 2,183 1,723 2,453 
Shiawassee. . 7,827 12,569 6,873 14,600 
St. Clair.... 18,319 27,379 12,753 29,116 
St. Joseph. . 5,454 12,271 4,242 12,328 
Tuscola,,.. . 5,357 11,931 3,864 12,052 
Van Buren.. 7,092 12,844 5,678 13,291 
Washtenaw. 25,03 266 19,12 38,911 
Wayne..... 770,461) 393,304] 664,618) 481,783 
Wexford.... 2,778 §,219 2,604 5,052 
Totals. . . |1,684,893|1,614,549|1,359,898 [1,713,647 


MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley, 
Rep., 6,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, 


Soc., 2,826. 
1904 cpr es: ), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 
Rep... 364,057; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc.. 


1908 (Pres. ay Bryan, A 175,771; Taft, Rep., 
335,580; Chafin, Proh., 6,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 
1912 (Pres) 5 Wilson, Den 150, 751; Taft, Rep., 
152, gaat Roosevelt, Prog., 214, 584; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rep. Re 
339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8, 139; Benson, Soc., 16,120. 

1380s (Prés.), Cox, Dem., 233,450; Harding, Rep. ay 
162. ges Watkins, Proh., 9,646; Debs, Soc. 
28,947 ; Christensen, Farm. -Lab., 10, 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874, 631; Davis, Dem., 
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Michigan (cont. .2d) 
152,238; LaF LaFollette, Pr Prog. 328 122,014; Faris, Proh., 
se ire 
f .). Hoover, 5 "965,396; Smith, Dem., 
gett, Re 2,728; ES ap. tog. : e 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 871,700; Hoover, 
Rep., 739,894; Thomas, Soc., 39,205; Foster, 
Com., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, 
c. Lab., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 
ag eg a eer 
Soe. 8,208: Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, Soc. 


Lab., 600; Colvin, Proh., 579. 

1940 (Pres.)., Roosevelt, Dem., 1,032,991: Willkie, 
Rep., 1,039,917; Thomas, Soc., 7.593: Browder. 
Com., 2,834; Babson, Proh., 1,795; Aiken, Soc. 


Lab., 7: 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 5AD6 Bere poe 

Rep., 1,084,423; Watson, Proh., 
4,598; smi ith, A America Fizst,’ 1 Bho; Teich. 

ab., 

1948” (aes. ), Truman, Dem., 1,003,448; Dewey, 
038, 595; Wallace, Prog., 46, 515; Watson, 
Teichert, 


Dem., 1,230,657; Hi: Prob, 10,331; 
Fee Prog.. 3,922: Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,495; 
Dobb . Workers, 655; Scattered, 3. 

ub bs "Pies. “aie “Eisenhower, Rep., 1,713,647; Steven- 

Dem., 1,359,898; Holtwick, Proh., 6,923. 


1960" ‘(Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 1,684,893; Nixon, 
Rep., 1,614,549. = 
Minnesota 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Ejsen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Aitkin...... 2,980] 3,097) 2,733] 2,762 
Anoka... ..- 20,324, 14,114] 11,697; 9/359 
Becker....- 5,25 ,0 61 +60: 
Beltrami 4.653| 4,482] 31807] 3.974 
Benton..... 4,275 3,324 ,609 3,591 
Big Stone.. 3,437 ;834| 2,180] 1,737 
Blue Earth.. 8,052} 11,328 467) 11,398 
Brown...... 5,353 ,084 ,067 7,965 
Carlton 7,576 4,613 6,484 4,168 
Carver... .. 3'982| 6,231| 2/334 6,226 
Cass.....-- 3'578| 4.399] 21748] 4/007 
EDEN 3,643 3,915 3,434 3,623 
Chisago. 2'907| + 3,822| 2731 31413 
St a 7241 8,278]  6.057| 6,783 
Glearwaier.. 2/466 1.651| 2/171 11464 
Koes 650 987 66 1,078 
Cottonwood. 2,768 5,087 2,344 4,619 
Crow Wing. 6,835 7,727 5,55 6,657 
Dakota..... 20,150 15,032 12,672 13,112 
Dodge...... et ,769 1,81 3,205 
Douglas. ... 4,87 »594 4,194 5,114 
Faribault... 4,301 6,97. 554 6,886 
Fillmore. ... 3.926 7,507 3,427 7,004 
Freeborn... 8,018 8,970 7,138 7.632 
Goodhue... 5,562 10,473 4,969 9,365 
Grant. .....; 2,33 2,23 2,10 2,064 
Hennepin 188,250} 198,992! 149,341] 183,248 
Houston.... 3,081 80 2,133 4,538 
Hubbard 2.029 2,749 1,454 2,453 
Isantion ook e 2,599 3,067 2,605 2,348 
Itasca...... 10,761 6,615 8,737 6,408 
Jackson »898 3,591 3,232 3,543 
Kanabec.... 1,890 2,278 1,736 1,950 
Kandiyohi. . »738 6,786 6,834 5,445 
Kittson..... 218 1,937 2,222 1,569 
Koochiehing 4,578 3,055 3,695 2,757 
LaeQuiParle 3,253 3,185 2,826 276 
ak 3,888 2,256 3,079 2,055 
1,053 835 1,048 723 
1,234 4,426 3,556 5,026 
2,500 2,147 2,316 2,060 
5,550 4,740 4,190 5,188 
5276 7,214 3,068 6,743 
1,864 880 1,513 87, 
3,759 3,006 3,478 2,519 
4,194 8,479 3,289 8,152 
3,678 4,857 3,348 4,738 
2,886 3,913 2,619 3,315 
7,337 4,403 4,053 5,0. 
9,961 11,040 9,219 9,570 
3,009 3,357 695 3,261 
3,961 5,283 2,636 5,322 
S Sas 1947 5,636 4,036 5,196 
2,932 2,64 2,74 2,338 
wie 10,918 16,080 7,172 13,789 
Otter Tail. . 8,054] 13.747 6,571} 12,764 
Pennington. 3,204 2,53) 947 2,408 
Pin@s ol sts. 4,211 3,450 3,829 3,204 
Pipekionen 2,443 3,677 2,165 3,362 
OlK:. fais". 9,346 7,528 7,980 6,847 
Popes? is: 2,88. 3,062 2,57 172 
Ramsey 108,464 77,408 87,784 80,701 
Red Lake 1,865 6 1,555 782 
Redwood... 3,839 5,893 3,039 5,956 
Renville.,.. ,958 5,885 4,213 5,728 
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Minnesota (continued) 1960 - 1956 


Kennedy} Nixon | Steven- } Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) eee 
& 752 8,248 4 489! 8,471 
1,823 3,469 1,591 3,267 
3,198 +274 3,062 ay 
69,270} 39,620} 62,190! 
; ,671 3,431 
2,568 2,837 1,796 
: 4,987 2,099 
19,026] 13,522 9,829 
4,491 »795 3,293 
2,405 2,710 1,822 
4,062 848 3,720 
5,051 5,255 3,882 
2,122 1,463 1,724 
3,628 4,566 2,301 
4 2,240 3,082 1,733 
Waseca... .. 2,793 4,838 2,215 
Washington. 11,870 11,202 7,462 562 
Watonwan,. 2,412 4,17 1,886 b 
Walkin. .... 2,319 2,340 1,881 2,33 
Winona.... . 8,484 9,271 6,048 9,743 
Wright. i; 6,452 7,180 4,944 7,257 
Yellow Med. 3,649 3,800 3,416 3,594 
Totals...| 779,933 757,915| 617,525 | 717,302 
MINNESOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 einer Bryan, Dem., 112,901; McKinley 
ite , 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc.. 


3 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt. 
Pee 216,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352: Debs, Soc.. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401: Taft, Rep. 
195,843; Chafin; Proh. Ai, 107; Debs, Soc., 14,527. 
106,426 3 Taft, Rep., 


1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
merpeee Roosevelt, Prog.. 125,856: Debs. Soc. 


1916" eras ), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Rep 
179,544; Roosevelt, Prog. «290: Hanly, Pro 
7,793; Benson, Soc., 20,117. 

1920 (Bres.),, Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 

19,421: Watkins, Proh., 11,489; Debs.. Soc. 


1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; LaFollette, 
Prog.. 339,192; avis. Dem., 13; Foster 
Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,8 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; ‘Sonith, Dem.. 


396,451: Thomas, Soc... 6,774; ‘Foster, Com. 
4,853; Industrial, 1,921. 

1932 Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoover, 

Rep., 363,959; Thomas. Soc., 25.476: Foster 


Com., foe Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds. 
n 70. 


698, 811; Landon, 
Rep., 350 Lemke, Union, 74,296; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574: Aiken, Soc., 961. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 644, 96: Willkie 
Rep., 596,274; Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browder, 

2,711; Aiken, Ind.. 2,553. 

1948 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., el gl Thomas, Soc., 
Ind. Gov't., 

1948 (Pres.), seh Dem., 692, 966; Dewey, Rep., 
483,617; Wallace, Prog., 27,866; Thomas, Soc., 
4,646; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,525; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower. Rep., i88, 211; Stevenson, 
Dem., 608, 1458; Hallinan, Prog., 2 666; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 2,383; jHamblen, Proh., 23 147; Dobbs, Soc. 


589,864; Dewey, 
5,073; Teichert. 


Workers. 618 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 719,302: Steven- 
son, Dem., 617,525; Hass, Soc. Lab. (ind. Gov.). 


2,080; Dobbs, Soc. Workers. 1, 098. 
1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 779, 933; Nixon, Rep., 
759,915; Dobbs, oe Workers, 3,077; Hass, Soc. 


Lab. (Ind. Gov.), 9 
Missiasipri 
*UNPLEDGED ELECTORS, 1960 

The winning ticket in Mississippi, with 116,248 
yotes, was a slate of 8 Democratic electors not 
committed to any candidate. Opposed to the 
Democratic civil rights platform plank, their pur- 
pose was to throw the election into the House of 
Representatives by preventing either major party 
candidate from getting a majority in the Electoral 


College. 
1960* 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 

(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
ms..... 1,452| 1,227| 1,279, ~—«1,482 
aia eeeas 3,054 820 3,143 706 
mmite.......% 338 283 802 227 
Bttala...... 1,337 650 1,793} 418 
Benton..... 568 175 786 106 
Collyar....- 1,119 1,012 1,176 602 
Calhoun 765 383 1,763 288 
Carroll. 425! 207 1,080) 224 


} Mississippi (continued) 1960 


Kennedy). Nixon 
(D) | (R) 


County 


Chickasaw. . 791 

Choctaw... . 817 

Claiborne... i 205 

Clark ae 1,244 
62 

1,386 

896 

842 

795 

2,068 

441 

844 

550 

529 

2,132 

8,961 

5,811 
62: 

i 459 
Issaquena.. . 178 
Itawamba. . 1,752 
Jackson.... 5,000 
Jasper... 1,147 
Jefferson... . 229 
Jeff. Davis. . 510 
PONE.» Maier 4,871 
Kemper.... 931 
Lafayette 1,308 
Lamar... .. 651 
Lauderdale.. 3.755 2,836] 
Lawrence... 469 259 
Leake...... 953 286 
2 es 3,653 1,550 
Leflore..... 1,212 1,317 
Lincoln 1,449 1,251 
Lowndes .240 2,010) 
Madison 753 525 
Marion..... 1,082 698 
Marshall.... 681 404 
Monroe..... 1,901 1,400 
Montg’m'y.. 623 585) 
Neshoba.... 1,840 580) 
Newton.... 912 508 
Noxubee... . 277 342 
Oktibbeha. . 915 829 
Panola..... 841 643 
Pearl River 1,276 651 
Perrye rc 53 514 274 
PARGs (co. =k 1,258 1,467 
Pontotoc... 1,584 328 
Prentiss. ... 1,777 740 
Quitman... . 583 299 
Rankin..... 850 818 
Scott.cc2snu 1,024 607 
Sharkey. . 263 313 
Simpson. . 1,034 606) 
Smith: .... 1,568 353 
BONE ico 343 275 
Sunflower... 1,033 1,177 
Tal’hatchie. 830 346 
RANGES tise nvece 686 241 
Tippah..... 1,939 486 
Tishomingo. 1,222 536 
Montes a. se 323 334 
Walon... 2,001 605) 
Walthail.... 747 310 
Warren.. 2,289 2,277 
Washington. 3,105 2,292 

707 490 
553 299 
216 174 
1,056 405 
650 549) 
715 778 
wes a 108,362) 73,561; 144,498 56,372 
npledge 
electors* 116,248 
MISSISSIPPI’ VOTE SINCE 1900 
8 ree Bryan, Dem,, 651,706; McKinley, 
ep., 5,753. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., f 
Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 


Debs, Soc., $78. 
1912 (Pres.), 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 


Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 
3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. 

st (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69, 277; Harding, Rep., 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem,, 100,475; Coolidge, 
Rep., 8,546; LaFollette, Prog. 3,494. 

1938 (eres), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 

1932 (Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168: Hoover, 
Rep., 5,180; Thomas, Soc., 5 

1936 (Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon, 


Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands faction, 


1,675; total, 4,435; Thomas, Soc., 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 168, a0 Willkie, 


frat ee ae ee 


United States—Presidential Election Returne 


gee Ne ot 4,550; +» 2,014; total, 7,364. Thomas, 


wees (wres, ), Mowe evelt, Dem., 158,515; Dewey, 

ED, 42. Reg. Dem., 9,964; Ind. Rep., 7,859. 

1948 (Pres, ). Thurmond, States’ Rights 167, 538: 
praman, Dem., 19,384; Dewey, Rep., 5,043; W. 


Prog 5. 
1952 ea teres) ), Eisenhower, Ind. vote pledged to Rep. 
candidate’, 112,966. Stevenson, Dem.. 172,566. Rauie 
1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 144,498; Eisen-||ponaniah ” 
hower, Rep. «56,372; *Black and Tan Grand y 
SO ,313; total, 60,685. Byrd, Indepen- ae os - 
en’ ae 
1960 (Pres.), Democratic unpledged electors, 116,- 
248; Kennedy, Dem., 108,362; Nixon, Rep., 73, 561. 


Ripley 
St. Y Gharles, fe 


a sai ; 
issouri t. Francois. 
faba! Ste. G 
1960 1956 St. Louis 
Oo ——— ee 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- ees 
(B) | (R) | son(D) |hower (Rp || Scotland. 
ea | ———— | FShanno! e +822 
Adair...... 3,020 5,095 3,418) 5,322 ||Shelby..... 044 
Andrew.... 2,080 3,471 2,393 3,609 || Stoddard. .. ,369 
Atehinson. ; 2,048 2,465) 2,321 2,774 || Stone. ..... ,049 
Audrain,... 6,410 4,955 5,951 4,664 || Sullivan. ... ,805 
3,666 6,193 4,523 6,063 || Taney...... 477 
2,417 3,703 2,881 3,547 || Texas...... 506 
3,588 4,917 4,300 5,467 || Vernon..... 547 
: 3,225) 1,563 3,145 || Warren 211 


E 


ip 
or 
et 


bs 
to 


5,023 8,135) 3 E Worth., 6. .< 1,354 
1,679 2,889 4 3,216|| Wright..... 9 8 
‘ 3,880 5.165 3,572 ||St. Louis Cy.| 155,716} 145,604 
1,585} —_ 3,168 1,460) 2\817 <a 
ANE shee Ore 10,835 Totals. 935,543| 909,577| 918,273| 914,299 
634 989 1,067 1.033 MISSOURI VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.)—Bryan. Dem., 351,922; McKinley. 
5,520 6,170 5,575 5,589 : > 
1,406 31474 1'720 3.276 Rep., 321,499; Swallow, Proh., 7.191: Debs, Soc., 


E 6,139. 
3,288 2,961 3,671 3,459 _ 
* ’ , 1904, ere ), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt, 
1,568 4,419 1,730 3,732 V , 
1881 27396 2'193 3 Hep eh 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 


623 
15,633) 16,977), 13,605} 13,436 || 1998 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep., 
2,759} 3,168) 2,976] 3,026 || "°3i7 Sos: Chafin’ Proh.. 4.331: Debs. Soc., 15,481. 


8,417) 9,65 7,388| 9,323 |! 1919 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330, 98: Taft, Rep. 
3,858) 4,672 511) 4,995 207,821; Roosevelt,” Prog., 124, 311; Debs, Soc. 


1,132 2,786) 1,479 2,641 |) 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398, ao aaa Rep., 
2,482} 3,522) 1,600, -2,987)| 369,330; Hanly, Proh., 3,884: , Soc., 14,612. 
Boo) 2,268) 2.811). 3.8261) 1990. (Pree) Cox, Dem. 5 OTs, 00"° ‘Harding. Rens 
1,697 484) 1,872) 2,538 || "727,162; Watkins, Proh., 5,142; Debs, Soc.. 
2,593) 3,212) 2,961 2,658 |! 20,342: ‘Christensen, F.-Lab., 

sis] eae cae) eis [ak ie, eters ep GS Barts Bae 

Sern aFollette, Pro S, Pro 

Franklin....| 10,048| 11,087| 8'391| 11'605|| dia’ yore, Soe’ Labo” a 


» 90! Wallace, Comm: 
Gasconade, . 1,651 4,854 1,353 5,080 Land, 259. 
2 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., 
one acy omas, ‘Soc., "3.139; Reynolds. Soc.. 
1932 ree Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 
Rep., 4,713; Thomas, Soc. 16, 374; Upsnaw, 
Ne  adae: ‘Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, Sec, 
1936 coe ees Dem., 1,111,403; Landon, 
Rep., rs Lemke, Union, 14, 630; Thomas, 
Soc., By es "Colvin, Proh., 908; Browder, Com. - 
417; Aiken, Soc. - 2. 
he (Pres) ocevaie Dems conn 476; Willkie, 
Rep., 871 b9; Thomas, Soc., ; Babson, Proh., 
1,809: Aiken, Soc. Lab., Sia" 
1944 (Pres), | Re ke Dem., 807,357; Dewey, 
Soa 3; ep 5; Thomas, Soc!, 1,750; Watson, 
Lafayette. | 5,655, 8,011) 6,081; —8,133|| Proh., 1, Lib. Teichert, Soc. Lab., 221. 
Lawrence. .. 4,173 7,835 4,789 7,372 sits (eres) Truman, Dem., 917,315; Dewey, Rep., 
Lewis...... 2,504 2,402 2,728 2,301 5,039; Wallace, Prog...” 3,998; Thomas, Soc., 
Lincoln .... 8,658 3,357 3,990 3,114 3332. 
EAD eso 4,534 + 5,086 5,055 5,028 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 959, in Stevenson, 
Livingston. . 3,444 4,627 3,785 5,165 Dem., 929,830; Hallinan, Prog.,'987; Hamblen, 
McDonald... 3,891 4,684 2,757 3,646 Proh., 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
Macon..... 1,709 2,707 4,337 4,694 302, America First, 233; ‘Hoopes, Soc., 227: Hass, 
Madison.... 1,716 1.684 2,280) 2'763 || Soc. Lab., 169. 
Maries ae 2 oes 6,019 1,885 1.32 105d Geren Sort acne Dem., 918,273; Eisen- 
arion,.... 2,264 3,611 6,874 5,65 
Mercer..... 881 1,845 1,109 2,035 || 1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 935,543; Nixon, Rep., 
Mistipoi:| 3483] dass] ae] agi) OT 
ssissippi.. 3, ‘ 3,65¢ pit 
Montteau...| 2/134 3'137| -2'552| 3/230 > = Montana? Se 
Monroe..... 3,793 1,435) 4,412 1,331 1960 1956 
Reece y. gees ets EE 3,443 a eR 
N. Madrid. 8937 yt 8'440 patty County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- { Eisen- 
Newton... 7,373| 4,205] 5,529] “7,792 (D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Nodaway... 5,273 5,912 5,371 6,381) ——————— 
Oregon..... 1,776 1,870 2,472 1,436 || Beaverhead. 1,297 arent 1,029 1,955 
Osage. . 2,750 2,506) 2,445) 3,077 || Big Horn... 1,497 1,724 1,342 1,739 
Ozark. . 692 2,446 887 2,141]! Blaine...,.. 1,607 1,276) 1,438 1,460 
Peniscot 7,241 4,340 8,064 3,969 || Broadwater, 632 674 449 869 
Perry. 2,301 3,659 2,346) 4,400||Carbon..... 1,901 2,050 1,820 2,345 
Pettis 6,563 8,420 7,086 8,766 || Carter.. é 408 614 436 698 
Phelps 4,363 5,395) 4,761 4,773 || Cascade. ... 14,117 11,928 11,098 12,455 
Pike. . 3,880 3,694 4,232 3,474 || Chouteau. . 1,718 1,672 1,794 21 


YENIxon Steven- } Eisen- 


Li (R) 


Roosevelt... 
Rosebud... . 
Sanders. ... 
Sheridan.... 
Silver Bow.. 
Stillwater. . 

Sweet Grass 


Wheatland., 
Wibaux. 
Yellowstone. 


Totals. . 


18,664 
154,933 


390 
10,088 
116,238 


387 
19,467 
141,841 


419 
12,356 
134,891 


Mo. NTANA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem., 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298: Debs, Soc., 708. 

1904 (Pres. ay Roosevelt, Rep., 34, 932; "Parker, Dem., 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 333; Debs, Soc., 5, 676. 

Bryan, Dem., Taft, Rep., 
afin, Proh., 827: Debs, Boo. 6 1855. 

1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem), 27,941; Taft, Rep., 

18,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 456; Debs; Soc., 


10, 

1916’ (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep., 
66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,564. 

1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep., 
109 ‘ie Christensen, bab 12,204. 

1924 '(Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 74,138; LaFollette, 
Prog., . 61, 105; Davis, Dem 33,805; Foster, 
Workers, 357; Johns, Soc. Lab., 47. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 113,300; Smith, Dem., 
78,578; Thomas, Soc., 1,667: Foster, Com., 563. 

1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 127,286; Hoover, 
wep 78,078; RDI Be, 89S 7,891; Foster, Com., 
1,775; Harvey, Li ‘ 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 159,690: Landon, 
“Rep., 63,598; Lemke, Union, 5, 549; ‘Thomas, ies ag 
. a Browder, Cor: 3 oy Colvin, pe sat ae 
0 (Pres cooseve: em : 

3 ‘Soc., 1,443; Babson, Proh.. 


ep., 99, 9; Thomas, 

664; Browder, Com., 4 
1944 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 112,556; Dewey, 
Rep., oT he Thomas, Soc.. 1,296; Watson, 
Proh., 5 
1948 (bres.); Truman, Dem., 119,071; Dewey, 
Rep., 96,770; Wallace, Prog., 7,313; Thomas, 
Soc., 695; Watson, Proh., 429. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep. -, 157,394; Stevenson, 
Dem., 106,213; Hallinan, Seok 723; Hamblen, 


Proh.. 548: Hoopes. Soc. 
1956 (Pres), pace ower, Hep. "54, 933; Stevenson, 
116, 
1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 134,891; Nixon, Rep., 
141,841; Decker, Proh., 456: Dobbs, ‘Soc. Workers, 


395. Nebraska 
1960 1956 
Count Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
¥ (D) (R) son €D) |hower (R) 
ML CLIC 3,835 6,906 4,045) 8,189 
Seeanpe. ace 1,427 3,471 1,334 3,607 


son (D) |hower (R)| 


Keanedai Nixon 
County (D) | (R) 
te 
3, 
2; 
J 
1; 
7, 
3, 
is 
Bits, share 4 
3,8 
isc 1,44 
2,4 
3,809 
3,099 
25 ; 
os 
re 
3 38 
ererere § ' 
6 6, 
Readers si 1 Li; 
ee eit 2 2 
ones 9 9 
68 73,2 
aes: ft q 
2 3 
1 1 
1 wh 
2 2 
7, 
1 
6 
1,165 1543 930 5624 
Keya eee 232 607! 263 635° 
Kimball. 981 1,857 656 1,590 
Knox. 2,364 3,726) 2,110 3,814 
Lancaster. . 21,779| 35,956} 19,217| 35,591 
Lincoin., 4,422 7,192 4,47. ,523 
ole tone -158 379 148 367 
LOUD. Se. 124 433 139 441 
Meriersun, 66 288 98 281 
Madison.... 2,938 7,754 2,949 7,968 
Merrick. 1,210 2,663 1,126 2,857 
Morrill. . 1,166 ,924 1,029 1,810 
Nance..... 985 ;618 779 1,779 
Nemaha,... 1,299 2,859 1,434 3,141 
Nuckolls.,.. 1,528 2,361 1,485 2,672 
Oboe, . 1. 2,579 4,825) 2,296 5,275. 
Pawnee 958 1,627 1,022 1,830 
Perkins 681 1,243 666 296 
Phelps...... 1,191 3,575 1,313 3,502 
IPICLCC ie. 5 «:3 1,089 2,886) 1,152 2,800 
Platte; . 4.4 ,199 5,887 2,922 6,574 
LOLS rn 1,164 2,309) 1,135 2,482 
Red Willow. 1,809 3,637 1,625 3,806 
Richardson. 2,515 +229 2,514 4,480 
Rock A 238 1,040) 281 928 
Saline 3,452 2,840 3,395 3,248 
Sarpy. A 3,692 4,531 2,501 3,826 
Saunders... 3,391 4,581 3,335 4,973 
Scotts Bluff, 5,527 8,068 4,690 8,027 
Seward...+. 2,049 3,483 1,910 3,688 
Sheridan... . 1,106 178 893 2,618 
Sherman,,.. 1,396 1,091 1,219 1,429 
SlOUR a5 ooh 408 705) 260 499 
Stanton.... 843 1,619 897 1,676 
Thayer..... 1,490 3,061 1,447 3,346 
Thomas. .., 131 398 121 422 
Thurston, . . 1,275 1,716 1,406 1,722 
Valley...... 1,195 1,953 1,089 2,189 
1,770 3,635 5731 3,531 
~979 3,138 1,143 3,040 
1,077 1,938 956 2,298 
227 405 218 391 
1,676 4,884 1,569 5,065 
Totals.,.| 225,892! 361,251! 199,029! 378,108 


NEBRASKA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; splot otk Rep., 
121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3, 655; Debs, Soc., 823. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
138,558; Swallow, Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc., 7,412. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 131, 099; Taft, Rep,. 
126,997; Chafin, Proh., 5,179; Debs, Soc,, 3,524, 


62 
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Nebraska (continued) New Hampshire (continued) ; 


P; , Wilson, Dem., 109,008; Taft, Rep., 
etn (Rosse ares Prog. 72,614: Debs, heap 10,174: 
1916, (Pres.) 


Wilsoh, pea 158,827 es, Hep * 
7,257; Hanly, Pr Sor , 23: *Benson, Boe. 1 

1930, ‘e 1 Hep. 

Coolidge, Rep., m8, 585; 


res.), 
1924 (pres), Dem 
Fal 289; LaFollette, Prog., 106,701; Faris, Proh., 

1938 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 349,745; Smith, Dem., 
7,959; “Thomas, Soc 

1932 *(Pres.), “eee Dem., 359,082; Hoover, 
p., 201 177; ‘Thomas, 9,876. 

1936 ( res), Roosev elt, 347,454; Landon, 

Re Lemke, Uni on. 12,847, 

a a TRoosevelt, Dem, 263,677; Willkie, 

1944 (Pres.), 233,246; Dewey, 

1948 | ne .), Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., 

1088 Sper ay paEceDoRct. Rep., 421.603; Stevenson, 

1956 (Eres, ), Eisenhower, Rep.. 378,108; Steven- 


son, Dem., 199,029. 
1960 ae ye Kennedy, Dem., 225,892; Nixon, Rep., 
361,25 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


Nevada 
1960 1956 

County |Kennedy| Nix Steven- ] Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) ‘hower (R) 
Churchill... 1,309) 1,76 1,0 2,013 
Clark. ..... 23,949 18,197 19,095 18,584 
Douglas 587 ,164 256 ,063 
495 2,427 1,736 2,981 

215 156 124 164 
223 239 183 330 

Humboldt 1,173 1,157 840 1,292 
HOCE... << 391 383 283 540 
Lincoln.. 771 530 803 885 
Lyon. ,009 1,494 781 1,697 
Mineral 1,606) 930 1,415 433 
Woon 993 76 749 946 
Ornsby..... 1,283 1,946 822 1,749 
Pershing 716 648 562 895 
Storey.... 167 20: 150 226 
Washoe..... 15,280) 18,833 9,525 18,865 

White Pine. 2,713 1,552 2,247 ,38! 
Totals. . 54,880 52,387 40,640 56,049 


NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 


6,864; Debs, Soc., 925. 
1908 (Pres. ihe BERAD io 11,212; Taft, Rep., 


get Sabie , Rep. Nn 
348; A OF Soc., ae 
Dem. ml 9,851; Harding, et Ti 
Debs, S 


1,864. 
Coolidge’ Rep. 11,243; LaFollette, 
is ;_ Davis, Dem., 
Hoover, Rep., 1B 327; Smith, Dem., 


4,09 
1932" (Pres.), 28,756; 


Rep., 12,674. 

4088 Pipres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 
1940" (Pres.), 31,945; Willkie, 
Rep., 21,22 


1944 eres *), Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 

1948" (Pres,), Truman, Dem., 31,291; Dewey, Rep., 
29,357; Wallace, Prog., 1 5469, 

ees (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 50,502; Stevenson, 


em. , 31,688. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, 56,049; Steven- 
Dem., 54,880; Nixon, Rep., 


Roosevelt, Dem., Hoover, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 
son, Dem., 40,640. 
1960 (Pres. y, Kennedy, 


52,387. * 
New Hampshire 
1960 1956 
County Benen Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Belknap.... 5,630) 9,156 3,131 9,902 
Carroll..... 1,918 7,487 1,281 7,527 
Cheshire.... 8,66 11,594 5,574 12,585 
Coos... .. ne 10,455 7,79 5,871 11,465 
Grafton. 82 14,454. 5,466] 15,609 
Hill'boro’ gh. 52,135) 38,430 36,234 45,248 
Merrimack.. 13,278 20,395 8,711 22,060 
Rockingh’m., 17,062 28,032 10,198 28,226 
Strafford.... 14,335) 13,539 659 15,494 
Sullivan.... 6,469 7,105 4,239 8,403 
Totals,,.\ 137,772) 157,989 90,364' 176,519 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE SINCE 1900 


Bryan, Dem., 33,655; Taft, i 
et ; Debs, Soc., — 
1912" (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 34,724: Taft, 54 

32,927: Roosevelt, Prog., 17.794; Debs, Soe. 1.980. 
1916 (¢ Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 43,781; a 


t , Proh., 303; 
1920 (Pres.) rig: D 62,662; er o3 


Cox, 
; LaFollette, Pr Pa on niae: 
‘olle ‘0; 
Pies.), Hoover, Re Rep, 115,404; Smith, Baw 


aaa! ie. ; mas, Soc., P55: Foster 2. 
'eS.), 
Foster, Com., 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
i a 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Fos' 
108,460; Landon, 
4,819;' Browder, 


1936 core: Roosevelt, Dem., 

ba ,642; Lemke, Union, 

1940 “Gres, ve Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie, 

“ ta amreake Dem., 119,663; Dewey, 
09,916; Thomas, Soc., 46. 

1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 107, 995; tig Rep., 


121,299; Wallace, Prog., 1,970: Thomas carer bet 
Reichert, Soc. ‘Lab., 83> ‘Thurmond, 


1952 “Pres. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 166,287; Stevenson, 


Dem., 106,663. 
Casas (Bres. Wy Eisenhower, Rep., 176,519; Steven- 
Dem., 90,364; Andrews, Const., 111. 
1960 (Pres. > Kennedy, Dem., 137,772; "Nixon, Rep., 
157,989. 
New Jersey 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) | hower (R) 
Atlantic 36,201 9,173) 21,668} 44,698 
Bergen..... 6,3: 224,993 82°169 54,33: 
Burlington 39,321 148 24,258) 38,145 
Camden... 102,183 83,978) 75,152 85,067 
Cape May.. 10,137 16,076 5,897 16,887 
Cumberland. 23,199 21,2 17,3 24,067 
IBROX. dae 217,751) 167,849) 146,31 234,682 
Gloucester 9,6. 2,474 20,00 30,646 
Hudson 174,613} 114,006) 107,098} 183,919 
Hunterdon. 8,86: 15,8. 95 16,1 
Mercer. cis 73,992) 46,88) 52,684 56,029 
Middlesex...| 115,994 82,966) ,538} 100,071 
Monmouth.. 62,434 81,382) 32,329) 83,828 
Morris. .... 42,69: 75,039 19,503 76,571 
Ocean...... 20,103 1,422 9,367 28,033 
Passaic..... 90,95 80,855) 61,859) 101,182 
Salem. .:..: 12,394 14,192 276 09 
Somerset. .. 28,489) 36,200) 14,529 37,930 
Sussex,.... 7,268) 16,353 ,756| _ 15,867 
Union.... 119,998) 123,227) 67,540] 146,228 
Warren,.... 12,543) 16,896 9,128 51 
Totals. . (1,385,084 1,363,251| 850,337/1,606,942 


NEW JERSEY VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Reps 
221, (dead Woolley, Proh.3)%, 190; Debs, Soc., 4,611, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367; Roosevelt, 
ees 245, 164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. Dyed reas bers one icone: 


265,326; Chafin, Proh Deb: Ss, Soc., 10,253. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, han 170,282: T Taft, Rep., 
88,834; Roosevelt, Prog.,’ 145,409; Debs, Soc., 


15, 
1916" (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep., 
269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3, 187; Benson, Soc., 10,462. 
ve (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 258, Tt Harding, Rep., 
611,670; | Watkins, Proh., 711; Debs, Soc., 
27,217; Christensen, Farm rake 3. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676,. 277; "Davis, Dem., 
298,043; LaFollette Prog., 109, ,028: Faris, Proh., 
1,660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc. Lab., 


1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616, 517; Hoover, Rep., 
926,050: Foster, Com., 1 5257; Reynolds, Soc. Lal a 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover, 
Rep., 775,684; Thomas, Soc. 43, 998; Foster, 
Com... 2,915; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, 

TO! 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., weet 549; peneea) 
Rep., 719,421; Lemke, Union, ,405; Thomas, 
ees 3,895; es Com., Poor ooviey Proh., 
916; Aiken, Soc. 3 

1940 (Pres. »s Roosevelt® Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie, 
Rep., 944,876; Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 


446, 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 987,874; Dewey, 
Rep., 961,335; Teichert, Soc, *Lab., ; WwW 
son, Nat’l. Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 
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si Jersey (continued) New York (continued) 1960 
1 (Pres, 895,455; pews » erie 
981,126; irog 42. 683; Watson, Proh. Kennedy} Nixon | Steven- || Eisen- 
Sartre omas 8, Soc. oF Osa oat Dobbs, _ Work- County (D) (R) son (D) jhower (R) 
Pres. | Reveal aa Dene bapaTa AA Pe Re oan 
wie seo EARS ay Baro Bt Seren covarnurua| 1472] 2148 2.292 
ey or Oe yet Hallinan, Prog. 5,589; Kra-|| 6 Chautauqua, Beer8 By’ 44/149 
ren. poor Mas Parr Dobbs, Soc. Workers, |Gnemung.-.| 19/806| 26/453 33,270 
1956 (Pres.), Eiscnhower, Rep., 1,606,942; Steven-||Chenango...| 5,596) 14,424 16 aae 
son, Dem., 850,337; ‘Holtwick, Proh., 9,147; ||Clinton.....) 13,333) 10,947 16,205 
oc. Lab., 6,736; Andrews, Conservative, Columbia...| 8,753 15,851 suee 
5,317; Dobbs, Soc.’ Workers, 4,004; Krajewski, ||Gortland...] 5,854) 12,188 16085 
American Third P: y, 1.829. Delaware... 5,205 15,873 17,364 
1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, ‘Dem., 1,385,084; Nixon, ||Dutchess...|/ 29,842) 46,108 53,840 
Rep., 1,363,251; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 1, 400; Lee, || Pesee 276,285). EL B7t aoe 
Conservative, 8,708; Hess, Soc. Lab.. ie ati ot a Oras ee pee 
New Mexico Rulton. 2. 10,412 14,367 18,244 
enesee Fy . , 
1960 1956 Greene... :. 6,198] 11,182 14/262 
Ni St Ei Herkimer...|  14,087| 17°66 23°946 
xon even- isen- tee , , , 
| Jefferson,, 15,510) 24,01 28,429 
raat ash ecees|| ERitewaic] 288) SRN if tes 
ni . ’ ’ 5 
cues: ee, Cees ety Madison.. 8,282} 15,881 18,555 
obits! obba| asta! 7a ||Monroe.....| 141,440] 148,313 183,747 
Serr eit Bako eed Montgom’y, 15,69: 4,721 20,678 
454 6153 3'545 4396 Nassau.,... 63,375| 323,779 372,358 
ee ed BAe 826 ]| Niagara. | 51,07 9/34 62/433 
8,905 7.789 4.918 7,095 Oneida...,. 2,66: 7,501 80,178 
$900) 7:82) 4,918) © 7.025) /Onondaga...| 89,709 104,966 137,852 
2'378 2468 95 3994 Ontario.. 2,21 19,554 ply § 
Te0 iy P1091 17509 Orange 31,698 8,005 57,739 
258 616 ret er Orleans 5,44 10,310 11,895 
889 750 771 790 Oswego 15,044 23,673 29,27 
7.806 7,548 6.120 5.661 Otsego..... 879 17,410 19,484 
1459 31042 1’059 1956 Putnam 7,442 0,22 12,898 
3'602 3574 O14 3140 Rensselaer. . 35,909 39,662 55,186 
1’708 1583 1’506 1506 Rockland. . 27,273 32,924 34,049 
pie $83 1,506) 1.526 //st, Law cé..} 19/261] 25/694 31,897 
ts at Pitts 173 Saratoga... 18,091) - 24,980 32,52 
O16 507 * 3'919 Schenec’dy.. 37,14 39,116 58,540 
B16) ° -4:207) 2.558) _ 8,919 || Senoharie, . 4342 7.617 8,851 
250| 3,716) 4,291] . 4)56 ao3| Reon 10417 
Roosevelt... 4,039 2,247 2,708 13/853 6,180 33.902 
Sandoval... 1,447| 1,574) —-1,970 114,265| 165,998 167,805 
San Juan... 7,521| 21425] 5,194 1/159 ‘608 184 
San Miguel. 3,988 4,014 5,083 4°740| 12/498 11,958 
Santa Fe... 7,405} 6,997| 9,359 8622| 17/216 19,749 
Sierra...... 1,890] 1,035 1,954 23'069| 36,391 43,034 
Socorro 1,796} 1,476) 2,365 7,323| 14/229 17,852 
STROBES cvscce 620} 2,743 3,100 81070] 14,923 18,449 
Torrance 1,554 1,201 1,567 9/470 1/53 22/940 
Union...... 1,686 1,061 1,649 167,651|. 219/224 271,906 
Valencia... . 4,929! 3/547| 4663 5.4 10,564 149 
Totais...| 154,533] 153,160| 106,098| 146,788 gli es SO Sao UE 
NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 C. , | 2,273,893 |1,881,803 |1,072,365)|2,792,208 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Cem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., = Pe 
17,900: Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859. || BOBS ea Rey GL 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 414'546| 216'682 300.004 
31,163: Hanly, Proh.. 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. 45.989| 367,935 9| 466,057 
1920 ets: »., COX, Dem. "7 88.6 668; juatding, Rep., Richmond. .| 39,331| 50,566) 18,060] 64,233 
os reater 
1924 ares. De, Coolidge, Rep. bai .745; Davis, Dem.,||_N. Y. C..|1,935,254 1,143,921 |1,385,847|1,548,132 
0. op Os nf er ee 
Hobs, .|3,817,057|3,417,814|2,458,212|4,340,340 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 69,645; Smith, Dem.. 

48,211; Foster, Com.. 158: 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Hoover, 
Rep., 54 “217; Thomas. | Soc.,; 1,776; Harvey, Lib.. 
105,838; Landon, 


389; "Foster. Com 

1936 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 

Rep., 61, 710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas. Soc., 
343; Browder, Com., 43. 

1940 eae Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie, 
Re 

1944 Peet Roosevelt, ae 81,389; Dewey, Rep., 
70,688; Watson, Proh.. 148. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 105,464; Dewey, Rep., 
80,303; Wallace, Prog. 5 i 037; Watson, Pets 
127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; pars, 
Dem., 105,661; Hamblen, ‘Proh., 297; Hallinan, 
Ind. Prog., 225; MacArthur, Christian National, 
220; Hass, Soc. Lab., 35. 

1956 ‘(Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 146,788; Steven- 
son, Dem.. 106.098; Holtwick, Proh., 607; An- 
drews, Ind.. 364; Hass, Soc. Lab., 69. 

1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 154,533; Nixon, Rep., 
153,160; Decker, Proh., 731; Hass, Soc. Lab., 522. 


New York 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) jhower (R) 
Albany..... 91,904 61,167} 63,282| 86,202 
Allegany.... 5, "258 14; 314 3,497 16,068 
Broome.... 38, 148 56,272 22,452 67,024 


EW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 ee yr 


Bryan, Dem., 670,425; McKinley, 
ee “wie Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs, 
OC 

1904 (wres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 9,533; Swallow, Proh., 26, 787; Debs, 
Soc., 38. 83. 

aces (Pres. ys Bryan, ‘aag neon 468; Taft, Rep., 

870,070; Chafin, Proh., Debs, Soc., 38,451. 
Wilson, a obs 475; Tait, Rep., 


1912 (pres) Dy 
455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63,381. 

ae (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep., 

115; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
iS. HE Benson, Soc., 45,944. 

1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 731, ve Harding, Rep., 
1,871,1 Watkins, Proh., 653; Debs, Soc., 
203,20 " Gnpietsr? en, F. Tab ae aC 413. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, >em., 950,796; Coolidge, Rep. 
1,820,058; ‘LaFol. eta, Prog. ae 268, 510; LaFollette. 
Soc.,' 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, 
Workers, 8, 228, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 
eons 3; "Thomas, Soc., 107, 332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 4 ,206; Foster, Com., 10, 884, 

1932 (Pres. 2, Roosevelt, Dem, 2,534,959: Hoover, 
Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas Soc., 177, 397; Foster, 
Com., 27, abe Reynolds, oc. Lab., 10,339. 

1936 (Pres. 98 Roosevelt, Dem., 3,018, 298; Ameri- 
can Lab., 274,924; ‘total, ’3,293, 222: Landon, 
Cont 2, ;280,670; Thomas, Soc. +, 86,879; Browder, 

om 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 2,834,500; American 
Lab., 417/418; total 3,251, 918; ‘Willkie, Rep., 
3,027, 478; ‘Thomas, Soc., 48,950; Babson, Proh., 
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New York (continued) 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,478,598; American 
Bs i 1 29325; total 3,304,238. 
Dewy, Be ep, Ata as Teichert, Ind. Gov’t, 


, Soc., 10,553. 
1948 (Pres ie oupruman, Dem., 2,557,642; Liberal, 


iF 


13,174 
222,562; total, 2,780, 204, Dewey, Rep., 2,841,163: 2 
‘Wallace mer. Lab., 509,559; Thomas, Boe. os 3985 
40,879; ; elchert Ind. Gov't, 2,729; Dobbs, Soc. 229 
1952 (Pres.), coterie iabe! via? 4 i 952,815; Steven- ford.. 8,200 
gon, Dem, 2,687,890, Li 6,711, total 3,104,- 6.685 
goc., 2 2 Saba Bok bbs, ériean ‘abi ts - of s6, Mart 
Rr l) orkers, 10, 
Ind Gov, 1,560; ‘Scattering, 178: Blank and ||S eS 3.988 
vo: 
1956 Mere) Eisenhower, Rep., 4,340,340; Steven- ||SUITY.--.-- 3008 
Dem., 2,458,212; Liberal, 292,557; total, 3'901 
2.750 769. Write-in votes for Andrews, 1,027: 420 
Werdel, ‘ 493; Hass, 150; Hoopes, 82; Miscel- 3,362 
aneous, 
1969 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem. & Liberal, 3,817,057; ie iba 
Nixon, Rep., 3,417,814 78 
North, Carolina Lass 
aa 4,220 
1960 1956 ia 
County |Kennedy| Nixon 5.469 
(D) (R) 808 
Alamance... 13,599 14,818 Totals... 713,318 575,062 
eae ata ie NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
Anson. ,12 597 Lee (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 
Ashe. 4,477 4,82% 3,081; Woolley, ens 
Avery 047 4,176 1908 (Pres.), Parker, Dem\, 124,121; Roosevelt, 
Beaufor 6,039 2,694 Rep., 82, 625; Swallow. Proh., sete Debs, Soc., 124. 
Bertie...... , 577 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep., 
Bladen. .... 4,353 1,854 114,937; Debs, Soc., 3 
Brunswick. ; 2,91 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft. R 
Buncombe. 23,303] . 28,040 29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 68, 130: Debs, Soc., 1,025. 
Ce 10,015 12,92 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., steady Hughes, Lc, 
Cabarrus. .. 8,68 15,678 120,890: Hanly, Proh.. ba Berger. Soc., 509. 
Caldwell.... 8,722 11,553 1920 Eres.) ), Cox, Dem., 305, “a1: "Harding, Rep., 
Camden.... 1,014 338 232,848: Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc., 446. 
Carteret... . 5,264 4,493 1924 (Pres. ), Davis, Dem.,. 284, 270; ‘Coolidge, Ri 
Caswell..... 832 1,272 age 753; LaFollette, Prog., 6 651; Faris, Proh. 
Catawba... 13,491 19,135 
Chatham... ,683 30: 1998" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 
Cherokee... 3,197 4,294 078. 
Chowan.... 1,920 533 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; Hoover, 
MONAV Ae irejere-= « 1,264 1,657 Rep., 208, aay Thomas, c., 5,591. 
Cleveland... 10,545 257 1936 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon, 
Columbus... 10,455 3,655 Rep., 223,283; Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 
Craven..... 7,158 3,68) 11; Lemke, Union, : 
Cumberland. 11,601 8,072 1940 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 609,015: Willkie, 
Currituck... 1,651 464 Rep.. 213,633. 
1,247 1,058 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 527,399; Dewey, 
13,118 18,797 Rep., 263,155. 
2,471 4,788 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 
7,269 95: 58,572; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652; Wal- 
19,298 14,322 lace, Prog., 3,915. 
8,046 1279 ee (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, 
24,035 33,374 Dem., 652,8' 
5,081 10 pe (Pres.), Hisenhower, Rep., 575,062: Stevenson, 
20,104 21,250 590, 30. 
1,549 385 1960. (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 713,318; Nixon, Rep., 
4 1,335 1,721 655,648. 
Granville. |; 4,945| 1'798 North Dakota 
Greene..... 3,092 451 
Guilford.... 30,668 41,585 1960 1956 
eal $38 a eee 
189: 4 Kennedy) Nixon Steven- | Ejsen- 
SE t 
Pell] 10/833 (D) "| CR) _| son(D) |hower (R) 
3,105 781 = — 
Bret <. 2,106 596 Adams..... 1,232 723 1,338 
Seeder cane 1,147 481 Barnes..... 4,403 2,730 4,475 
Etats “oie 8,973 12,085 Benson..... 2,257 1,851 2,340 
3,900 4,017 Billings..... 68 248 437 
9,914 6,660 3,092 1,718 2,923 
1,920 585 1,038 715 1,007 
4,673| 2,563 1615 936 1415 
8,126 3,658 9,942 3,231 9,199 
6,728 6,816 17,498 821 16,932 
3,098 3,735 43 ,836 2,4 
54 422 2,419 1,435 2,327 
5,826 737 1,348 1,194 1,296 
,88 6,148 ’ 1,055 1,567 
39,362) 48/250 1,186 973 1239 
17 83 1,794 825| 2'789 
3/297 3,649 1,350 1,062 1,234 
Seis ste te 5,548 5,815 Golden Val. 56 
beeen 10,086 3,896 Grand Fork. 10,997 6,231 10,289 
13,182 9,775 TANG... 6 sat ; 71 (87: 
75! 678 Griggs...... 1,278 1,173 2 
ciate 5,564 2,812 Hettinger. . . 796 1,882 
Marais 18 5,231 Kidder..... 1,574 708 1,523 
1,697 1,061 La Moure, 2,511 1,694 2,433 
53) 1,827 Logan...... 1,601 547 1,807 
eins 2,744 1,274 Nee 4 2,715 1,825 3,019 
1,460 637 MelIntos 2,694 498 2,689 
4,30. 1,926 MeKenzie. . 1,715 1,405 : 
12,526 3,458 McLean.... 3,398 2,609 3,653 
“AAO »762 2,856 Mercer..... 23395 666 2,555 
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North Dakota (continued) 1960 Ohio (continued) 1980 1956 


Steven- ; Eisen- dy| Ni Ei 
son (D) |hower (R)|| County |“¢b)"%| “¢ay" | sone) Inower CR) 


9,861| 15,471 
5,14 10,224 
113,797| 222, 
,289| 15,713 
4/556| _ 9,04 
191 2)831 5,444 
251 2;775| 8,4 
913] 4,826] 8,397 
262| 3,334] 4/925 
432] 1,795] 3.9 
261] 4,418] 12/208 
973| 4,432] 8.1 
090} 21,703] 22,162 
711| _4:958| 12/347 
8] 19,718] 31,017 
156 "492| 12/607 
6 10,581} 21,912 
"411 1226; 11,229 
39,234| 26,774| 40,340 
Lucas...... 102/864)  94'738| 88,598] 100, 
gaia Anntyetiat siiasa| si'oas| seise| 6s'a8 
Tass ip en eS ee oning 5 ’ A De 
Totals...! 123,963! 154,310! _96,742| 156,766|| Marion... "598| 15,210 142 1125 
Medina. 10,697} 16,009] 6,36 15,155 
NORTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 ‘ : A : 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep., ee oe ware qin rts 
35.898; Woolley, Proh., 135; Debs. Soc., 520. Mia: 11/781 22/127 9229| 20,135 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep.. Monroe.... 3°145) 4'108 2'578 3 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1, 40; “Debs, Soc., 2,117.||Montgomery| 95,836 105,637| 76,270| 107,278 
1908 osprey). Bryan i, Dem, 32,885; ‘Taft, Rep. || Morgan. ... 1,823} 4,424 1,466] 4,134 
Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc.. 2,421." || Morrow 2,736 6,357 2,339 5,885 


57.680 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,' 29,555; Taft, Rep., 


23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 95,206; Hughes. Rep. || Novle.----- gore] Seat | eel ame 
1920 (Pres.), Cox. Dem.. 37,422; Harding, Rep.. eaten 3 Henn Tees P38 raat 
160.072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. Pickaway... ; 7,821| 4, 6,956 
1924 (Pres. de Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette e 4/33 31684 3/8 3'447 
Prog., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; Foster, a 6: 13,128] 18,943 
Workers, 370. 802 4.57 4 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem. 
106,648; Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com,, 936. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 178,350; Hoover. 
Rep., 71, 712: Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc. 

3,521: Foster, Com., 830. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, 
Rep., 72,751; Lemke, Union, 36, 408; Thomas, 
Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh.. 


197. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 124,036; Willkie. 
Rep., 154,590; Thomas, Soc., 1,279; Knutson. 
Com., 545: Babson, Proh., 325. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,144; Dewey, 
Rep., 118,535; Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, Proh., 


1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem., 95,812; Dewey, Rep., 7,193| 13,673 
115, 139: Wallace, Prog., 8.391; Thomas, Soc. 6,068] 13.9: 
000; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 374. 1984 19,469 
183 See ee ie Chines Mee: 2 3'353| 18.844 
em. > ; acArthur ristian ationalis : 4 
1.075: Hallinan, Prog.. 344; Hamblen, Proh., 302. || Wyandot... 3,518 6,786] 2,495] 6,807 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 156,766; Steven- 
son, Dem., 96,742; Andrews. American, 483. 
1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 123,963; Nixon, Rep., 

154,310; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 158. 


Totals. . .|1,940,803| 2,210,248 |1,439,655 |2,262,610 


OHIO VOTE SINCE 1900 
are (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Re 
543, tie Woolley, Proh 10 203: Debs, Soc., 4, 


Ohio 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem, 344,940: Rodsevelt, 
_ ep’ 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 
1960 1956 36,200. 


200 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft. Rep., 
572,312; Chafin eee) 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
1912, (Pres. .), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep.. 


County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
(D) ,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229, SOT: Debs, Soc., 


(R) son(D) |hower (R) 


eee eay 90,144. 
Adams..... 3,889 5,982 3,894 5,637 || 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
INTC rene 14,632) 27,888/ 12,042) 28,388 614,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc., 38,092. 
Ashland.... 5,700} 13,122 4,634) 12,792|| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 780,037; Harding, -Rep., 
Ashtabula 19,151) 22,401} 13,195} 24,165 ,182,022; Watkins, Proh., 294; eset Soc., 57,147, 
Athens..... . 10,747 5,95! 10,794|| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep. 6,130: Davis, 
Auglaize 6,281 11,183 4,438 11,453 Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, et 357,948; Johns, 
Belmont 3,801 18,147} 18,991 19,230 Soc. Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land, 1,246. 
Brown..... ,134 6,3 i 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem.. 
Butler..,... 32,710 46,514 24,331 41,785 864,210; Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster,’ Com., 
Carroll... .- 3,488 6,091 2,590 5,916 2 B36. Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 1,515; Varney, Proh., 
Champaign 560 9,141 3,851 8,767 sa 

atkese a: 2,456) 30,588 17,680| 28,767||1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
Clermont... 11,730 18,612 9, 14,914 Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., "64 694: Upshaw, 
Clinton..... 4,496 8,576 3,382 7,919 ecle. 7,421; Foster, Com., 7,221; Reynolds, Soc. 
Columbiana.| 20,031) 28,298} 14,516} 28,783 5 
Coshocton. . 5,396 9,913 4,789 9,543 1936 Pete. ). Roosevelt. Dem., 1.747.122; Landon. 
Crawford... 6,978 14,546 5,769 13,764 Rep., 1,127,709; Lemke, Union, 132,212: Browder, 
Cuyahoga... aaah SH pa 353,477 Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 

ki < 


1940 st 23 Roosevelt, Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie, 
Rep.. 1,586,773. 


1944 Ypres, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,582,293. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,452.791: Dewey, 
Rep., 1,445, 684; Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 


Fayette. 


3,966 9 :696 
Franklin. 109,969| 161,078] 78,852) 151,544 


Ohio (continued) 
1952 he baat yy gery ee Rep., 2,100,391; Steven- 


1956 Pres.) y Serre ale Rep., 2,262,610; Steven- 
son. D. 655, 


1960 (Pres.) ‘Kennedy, Dem., 1,940,803; Nixon, 
Rep., 2,210,241 
klahoma 
1956 
County Steven- | Ejisen- 


PACSUN icis:< 3,152 
Alfalfa, ...: 3,251 
Atoka...... 1,731 
Beaver 2,046 


ron. 


Cotton..... 


Dewey 
Ell 


Jefferson.... 
Johnston... 
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son (D) |hower (R) 


31 
2,149 
2,826 
1,151 
4,677 
1,809 
11,057 
,536 
eB 3,168 
Okfuskee, .. : 2,299 
Oklahoma. . 57,512 85,395 
Okmulgee... 62 6,703 
Osage...... 5,939 7,296 
Ottawa..... 5,721 6,730 
Pawnee..... 2,264 3,390 
Payne.. 6,320 .381 
Pittsburg. . 8,382 5,299 
Pontotoc. 5,950 4,814 
Pottawatomie 8,895 8,496 
Pushmataha 2,273 1,499 
Roger Mills. 1,637 1,072 
Rogers..... 3,185 3,387 
Seminole... 5,897 5,230 
Sequoyah,. . 3,560 3,330 
Stephens, .. 7,524 6,324 
SEOXAGs ios 1,886 3,320 
Tillman. ... 3,366 1,810 
Tulsa...... 43,805| 83,219 
Wagoner.... 2,544 3,537 
Washington, 5,529 12,488 
Washita.... 3,191 ,55! 
Woods.... 2,123 3,787 
Woodward, . 1,487 1,618 3,405 
Totals...| 370,111] 533,039| 385,581| 473,769 
OKLAHOMA VOTE SINCE 1908 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, meus 122,363; Taft, Rep., 


110,474; Debs, Soc., 2 1,734. 

1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119, 156; Taft, Rep., 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson; Nene 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 
97,233; Roosevelt, 'Prog., 234s Soc., 45,190. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep., 
243,464; Debs, Soc.. 25,6 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 259, 798; Coolidge, Rep., 
vege ousFollette, Prog., 41,141; Johns, Soc. 
a 


(continued) 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 

rae the Bap. isin Ram oe 
oe 


(Pres.) Roosevelt, in 
bag eye 
Ba 


Rep., 1 
Roosevelt, sie 
ag Pas Pe 122: Thomas, 2,221; 
pack 


Proh.. 1, _ 

2 Roosevelt, Dem 
ir oe (Pres. ae Truman, 
= (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 518,045; Stevenson, 

em., 
1956 56 (Pres.). Eisenhower. Rep., 473,769; Stevenson, 
eat ts eve Kennedy, Dem., 370,111; Nixon, Rep., 


Hood River. 2,44 3,149 
Jackson.... 12,733} 17,201 
Jefferson.... 1,117 1,356 
Josephine... 863 7,967 
Bn 8,434 9,740 
1,289 ,623 
27,534 35,264 
4,624 5,346 
10,153 12,469 
3,151 4,981 
16,170} 28,990 
8 ,092 
115,896} 129,658 
4,04 404 
ENSe 42 671 
Tillamook, . 3,684 4,306 
Umatilla... . 7,678 854 
4,389 3,749 

1,723 1 
y 4,165 4,332 
Washington. 14,027} 22,001 
Wheeler. ... 605 
Yamhill..,. 5,253 8,555 
Totals... * FS 329,204| 406,393 


OREGON VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46, 526; Bryan, Dem.,, 
33,385; Woolley, Proh., bs. 1,494. 
1904'(Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep. 60,455; Parker, Dem. 
eres wallow, Proh., 3, 1,619. 


8 

62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; D 

1912 oferea.)s Wilson, Dem., 47,064; Tait, Rep., 
673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37,600; Debs, Soc., 13,+ 


a3 
1916 (Pres. x, Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Nae 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, Soc., 
ma ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80/019: Harding, Rep. 
142,579: LaFollette, 


143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 
Prot. yr 68,403; Davis, Dem., 67, 589; Johns, Soc. 
1928 raat }, Hoover, Rep., Se mals Smith, Dem., 
109, 223; omas, " Soc., Reynolds, Soc. 


Pog ; 
213,871; Hoover, 
homas, Soc., 15,450; Reynolds, 


‘om., 1 
Dem., "266, 133; Landon, 
Union, 21 {831i Thomas, 
Lab., 600; Browder. 


Dem., 258, 415; Willkie, 
joc. rity 2/487; Thomas 
191; Babson, Proh,, 


Rep., 122,706; 


1944 res Roosevelt, Dem., 248,635; Dewey, 
Rep., 225,365; Thomas, 


Soc., 3,785; W ¥ 
een atson 


2,362. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep.,” 
ee hat Wallace, Prog., 14,978; Thomas, Soc., 


198d °Bres, ), Eisenhower, Rep., 420,815; Ste 

Dem.. 270.579: Hallinan, Tad. 3,665. \ereaies 

1956 (Brea, MG brady 2 Rep., 406,393; Steven- 
son, Dem,., 329,204, 
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Oregon (continued) Pennsylvania (continued) 


he Sa al a ea a ee 
1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 361,423; Fi 5 
earn ) edy, De 361,423; Nixon, Rep., 


2 
Pennsylvania 
1956 
County Steven- | Ejsen- 

son(D) jhower (R) 
Adams..... 12,250 
Allegheny 315,989| 384,939 
Armstrong O71 20,055 
Beaver..... 36,373] 38,263 
Bedford .038| 11,423 
REA ler.c. 42,349) 57,258 
BEAL... 6:5 : 17,503} 33,623 

Bradford 5,502 15, 
Bucks,..... 38,541 59,862 
Butler... 2; 13,672| 26,238 
Cambria, 5753 46,373 

Cameron 41 2, 
Carbon..... 9,722| 13,150 
Centre..... 7,483 15,412 

Chester. 19,957| 47,22 

Clarion:.... 5,506 : 4,955| 10,048 
Clearfield. : : 13,960} 18,509} 12,852) 17,519 
Clinton..... 5,887 9,046 5,411 8,250 
Columbia. . : 9,085} 14,995 9,024} 13,382 
Crawford... 12,050} 18,754 9,346| 18,887 
Cumberland. 15,686) 34,836] 13,651] 29,468 
Dauphin.... 33,464} 60,577] 29,226] 61,342 
Delaware...| 123,335] 133,041] 82,024] 143,663 

131) aa 5398 7,156 A 8, 

Benoa cies 52,520} 49,287] 33,80: ‘ 
Fayette 42,058} 26,607] 38,312] 27,857 

Forest...... 828 1,49 : 
Franklin 11,943] 21,588) 11,060] 19,121 

TODS. <5 i 2,67 ‘ . 
Greene..... 9,799 7,671 9,827 7,562 
Huntingdon 4,643} 10,795 4,618 9,698 
ana, 12,997} 18,332] 11,268 18,593 
Jefferson ,687 15,530 fs 13,051 

Juniata. A 4,691 3 f 
Lackawanna 80,042 49,626 55,741 64,386 
Lancaster 32,686 76,463 26,538 69,026 
Lawrence 24,061 23,166 i 25,037 
Lebanon. 11,761) 25,525) 10,406] 22,556 
We iit 39,251] 53,243} 29,067! 50,564 
Luzerne. . 99,737 68,046 65,155 92,458 
Lycoming 18,773 ,494| 13,490} 27,030 
McKean. 7,593} 13,258 115: 14,725 
Mercer..... 25,605 28,429 19,769 28,785 

Mifflin 5 10,123 i 7 
Monroe 6,17. 10,973 5,5! 10,081 
Montg'’m’ 97,327| 148,472] 59,095) 133,270 

Montour.. : 4,1 07: , 


North’ mpt’ n 41,117 
North’berl’d| 22,233) 27,568 17,141] 28,583 
1 8,13 3,576 7,511 


Sonuyikii,. 43,76 43,402] 31,64 51,670 
Snyder..... 1,998 8,10: ; 7,102 
Somerset... 14,413 20,088 13,163 20,568 
Sullivan.... 1,471 1,808 1,286 2,007 
Susqueh’na. 5,628 9,876 4,293 10,752 
Tioga...... 4,023 10,837 3,280 10,827 
Union...... 1,993 7,466 1,844 6,620 
Venango 7,924 16,820 5,594 17,107 
Warren.. 6,414 11,28 4,463 


Washington. 53,353 
Wayne..... 4,425 9,360 3,092 9,658 


York..;....] - 38,713| 55,000| 38,743] 48,176 


Totals. . . [2,526,282 |2,397,845 |1,981, 769 |2,585,252 


PENNSYLVANIA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, Hee 
712,665; Woolley, Proh., 57, 908; Debs, Soc., 1 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,430; Roosevelt 
Rep., 840, 949; ewe: Proh., 33, 17; Soc., 21,863 

1908 (Pres. Dy Bryan Dem., 44 8,785 i Taft, Rep., 
745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; ity Soc., 33,913 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 395,619 : Taft, Rep., 

3,305; Roosevelt, Prog., 447, 426; Soc., 80, 915) 

1916 (Pres. iF Wilson, Dem., "521, 184; Hughes, Rep.. 
103,734; Hanly, Proh., 28, 525; Soc: i, 42,637. 

1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 503, 202: Harding, Rep. 
1,218,215; Watkins, Proh., 42,612: Debs, Soc. 
70,021: Christensen, Lab., 15,642. 

1924" (Pres. ys Coolidge, Rep., 1,401,481; Davis, 
Dem., 409,192; LaFollette, Soc., 93,441, Labor, 
214,126; Nations, Amer., 13, 035; Faris, Proh.. 
9,779; Foster, Workers, 2, 135. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover. Rep., 3,055,382; Smith, Dem., 
1,067,586; Thomas Soc., 18,647; Foster, Labor. 
(Workers, 2,687; Com., 2,039) 4 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., bob, 948; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,453,540; Thomas, Soc., 91 ,119; Upshaw, 
Proh., il, eth Foster Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless 
725; Reynolds, Indust., 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, een, 2,353,788; Landon, 


Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Royal Oak, 67,467; 
Thomas, Soc., 14,37 5; Colvin, Proh., 6,691; 
Browder, Com}, 4,060; Aiken, Ind. Lab., 1.424. 
1940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035; Willkie, 
R 889,848; Thomas, Soc., 10,967; Browder, 
Com.. 4,518; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,940,479; Dewey, 
ep., 1,835,054; Thomas, Soc., 11,721; Watson, 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 1,789, 
1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 1,752,426: Dewey, 
Ber + 1,902, 197; Wallace, Prog., 55 eee oe 
35; Watson, 'Proh., 16,33: Dobbs, 
Militant “Workers, 2, 133; Teichert, pe Gov., 


son, Dem., 2,146. Jie Ham ‘blen, Proh., pie 


Hallinan Prog 4,200; Hoopes, Soc.; 
Dobbs, ilitant ‘Workers, 1 502; Hass, Ind. pone 
,347; Scattered, 


1956 (pres. Hisenhower, Rep., 2,585,252: edie 
son, Dem., 1,981,769; ‘Hass, Soc. Lab., 17,447; 
Dobbs, Militant ‘Workers, 2,035. 

1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 2,526,282; Nixon, 
Rep., 2,397,845. 


Rhode Island 


1960 1956 

County |Kennedy, Nixon | Steven- ) Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Bristol..... 12,824 9,160 6,748 10,070 
FROMU ste iede. os 32,601 25,562 16,298 31,548 

Newport....] _ 16,201 677 9,433] 16, 

Providence.,| 182,753 83,644] 121,861) 153,860 

Washington, 10,935) 11,737 7,450 14,2 
Totals. ..| 255,314| 144,780] 161,790| 225,819 


RHODE ISLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
33,784; Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956, 

1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, ‘Dem., 24, 706; Taft Rep., 
43,942; Chafin, Prok., 1,016: Debs. Soc., 1,365. 

1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, ‘Dem., 30,412; Tait, Rep., 
27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16.878; Debs, Soc., 2,049. 

1916" (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 40, 394: Hughes, Rep., 
44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470; Benson ,Soc., 1,914. 

Toa (Pres. yi; OX, Dem., 55 ,062; Harding, Rep., 

,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351. 

1924 (Prés.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 
76,606; LaFollette, Prog., 7,628; Foster, Work- 
ers, 280: Johns, Soc. Lab., 268. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118, 973; Hoover, Rep., 
117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416: Foster, Com., 283. 
1932 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,604; Hoover, 
Rep., 115, 266; Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Posters Com., 
546; ‘Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 165 238: Landon, 
Rep., 125, 031; Lemke, Union, 19,569; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab.. 929; Browder. Com.. 411. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 182,182; Willkie, 
Rep., 138, 653; Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh., 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Dewey, 
Rep.,123 1487° Watson, Proh., 433. 

es (Pres. J Truman, Dem., 188, 736; Dewey, Rep., 

135,787; Wallace, Prog., "2,619; Thomas, Soc., 

429; Téichert. Soc. Lab., 

1952 (Pres.). Eisenhower, ee are 935; Stevenson, 
Dem., 203,293: Hallinan, Prog., 187; Hass, Soc. 


Lab., "83. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 225,819; Steven- 
son, Dem., 161,790. 

1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 255,314; Nixon, Rep., 


44,78. South Carolina 


1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon Y Steven- | Eisen- 

(D) (R) son (D) hower (R) 
Abbeville... 3,064 845 2,985 339 
Aiken...... 6,674) 10,715 4,280 6,195 

Allendale... 583 888 380 
Anderson... 13,901 3,845| 11,344 2,186 
Bamberg. ... 908 1,652 430 326 
Barnwell.... 1,331 1,842 1,914 520 
Beaufort... . 1,800 2,021 710 1,051 
Berkeley.... 2,542 2,422 902 1,055 
alhoun.... 536 852 341 146 
Charleston. . 12,023 21.223 4,028 7,487 
Cherokee... 5,39 1,565 3,687 907 
Chester..... 4,262 1,660 2,951 1,007 
Chesterfield. 4,450 1,372 3,559 795 
Clarendon. . 1,134 1,445 661 224 
Colleton.... 1,962 2,521 1,463 635 
Darlingto 4,668 3,494 2,908 1,597 
Dillon.. .. A 1,439 1,879 313 
Dorcheste 2,357 3,525 862 504 
Edgefield... 846 1,448 525 516 
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South Carolina (continued) 1960 | 1956 South Dakota (continued) 1960 1956 . 


Nixon | Steven- \ Eisen- 
County (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Fairfleld.... 1, 96 519 
Florence. . 5,815 3,463 1,855 
Georgetown. 2,607 1,020 1,057 
Greenville. . 22,657 11,819 10,752 
Greenwood., 968 138 ,120 
Hampton... 1,322 56 359 
»768 4,835 1,092 
779 210 403 
3,465 1,875 1,518 
2,909 4,398 1,610 
3,299 3,726 s3TT 
1,297 943 250 
6,511 z 1,188 
34 1,390 417 
1,646 1,769 507 
McCormick, 1,291 48. 102 
Newberry... 2,841 2,671 1,061 
eonee..... 1,886 3,510 911 
PLee ee: 3,890 5,233 2,511 1,467 
Pickens... . 2,54! 4,201 1,847 1,747 
Richland. 11,694 20,736 ,154 6,714 
Saluda.-... 1,35 1,26) 1,080 34 
paee 20,134 10,933 16,637 6,822 
:) ere ,6 4,633 937 1,356 
Wiltamnsbure| $313} 273941 "o8s| "380 
msburg § 
POTS: or. Cots 8,707 5,512 6,835 3,508 
Totals,..| 198,142| 188,551 136,372! 75,700 


SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 (Pres.), ah marker, Dem,, 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 


1908 (Pres. Bryan, “‘Dem., 62,200; Taft, Rep., 


3,965; Debs, Soc. 

1912 (P Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep., 
536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Soc. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 
1,550; Benson, Soc., 1 

1920 od PTES: », Cox, Dem., 64,170; Harding, Rep., 
. > leDs. OC., 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 49, 008; Coolidge, Rep., 
1,123; LaFollette, Prog., 

1928 Keres): mit! ravi a note 700; Anti-Smith, 
2,670; ver, Rep., hoinas, Soc., 44. 

1932 (Pres dy peevate ea 102,347; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,9 homas, Soc., 

1936 * (Pres, 2 Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; Landon, 
5, Talbot faction (953), sae faction 

. total, 
1620. = “hee .), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,470; Willkie, 


194 (Bres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; Dewey Rep., 
Southern Democrats,’ 17,799; atson, 

365; Rep. (Talbot faction), 63. 

wie. (Pres. ), Thurmond, Ro Rights 102,607; 
Truman, Dem., 34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5, 386; Wal: 
Jace, Prog., 154; Thomas, Soc.,, 

1952 (Pres.), Bisenhower ran on two tickets. Under 
State law vote cast for two Eisenhower slates of 
electors could not be combined. Eisenhower, 
Ind., 158,289; Rep., 9,793, total, 168,082; Steven- 
son, "Dem., 173,004: Hamblen, Proh., pts 

1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 136, 372; Byrd, 
eae.: 88,509: Eisenhower. Rep.. 75.700: Andrews, 


2. 
1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 198,142; Nixon, Rep., 


os : 


188,551 
South Dakota 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Aurora. 1,270 1,267 1,374 1,055 
Beadle. ‘ 4,079 5,911 4,614 5,216 
Bennett. ... 60 77 685 746 
Bon Homme 2,072 2,730 2,144 2,696 
Brookings... 2,974 5,710 2,620 5,293 
rown 4 7,893 ,037 7,184 19 

Brule. 1,601 1,403 1,894 1,317 
Buffalo..... 334 294 318 314 
Buttes. .... 1,318 2,496 1,028 2,231 
Campbell. 362 1,330 28 1,268 
Chas. Mix. 2,754 2,441 3,117 2,202 
@} 1,406 2,204 1,521 2,173 
1,878 2,772 1,928 2,632 
4,301 5,308 3,772 5,150 

1,093 1,290 1,112 

878 1,533 853 

4,108 4,105 3,809 

2,840 2,626 2,971 

1,178 1,907 1,363 

1,045 1,168 912 

541 2,002 813 

Biren, 1,609 1,728 1,580 
Fall River.. 1,426 2,501 1,150 2,377 
Faulk...... 1,043 1,240 1,155 1,260 


Yankton... gh. 
Ziebach....: 
Totals... | 127,990 


SOUTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 


4 Soc., 169. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. -» 21,96 
; Swallow, Proh., 
.),_ Bryan, Dem., 
536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039; 
‘Wilson, Dem., doit Roosevelt, 
Prog., 58,811; Debs, "Soc 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson,’ Dem., “9 9 191; Hughes, Rep. 
64, anly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,760. 
1920" (Pres.), Cox, Dem.’ 35, 938; Harding, Rep., 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab. 4,707. 
1924 '(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101, 299; ‘LaFollette, 
ieee 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27,214 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 157,660; Smith, Dem., 
102,660; hoe Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232: 
1932 (Pres.), ae A Dem., 183,515; Hoover, 
Rep., 9,212; Harvey, ‘Lib., 3,333; Thomas Soc., 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com., 364 
1936 (Pres. rs Roosevelt, Dem., 160,137; nage 
Rep., 125,977; Lemke, Union, 10,338. 
oS (Pr Mina Ne Roosevelt, Dem., 131,362; Willkie, 
ep., 
wei AS Haorbvelt, Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 


et (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 117,653; Dewey, Rep., 
129,651; Wallace, Prog., 2,801. 

avon (Pres. oe pire apeahas Rep., 203,857; Stevenson, 

1998. Ges),  eanhower: Rep., 171,569; Stevenson, 


1960) (Pres, as “Kennedy, Dem., 127,990; Nixon, Rep., 
1 


Farm-Lab., 


Tennessee 
1960 1956 

' County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Smee 9,878 11,153 9,368 11,071 
Booms 4,45 633 4,517) ,258 
,030 1,773 2,231 1,279 
98 1,439 1,079 1,429 
6,213 13,552 5,076 12,667 
3,307 7,865 22 6,247 
,134 5,079 2,628 5,065 
1,275 1,195 54 919 
2,961 4,517 3,232 4,235 
3,412 12,214 2,933 11,218 
Cheatham, . 1,88: 683 2,297 498 
Chester..... 1,192 1,807 1,495 1,460 
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Tennessee (continued) 1960 : 1956 Tennessee (continued) 
Oo) Oe, 6») 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep. 
ee neey Risa Stoven. Bea 130,882; LaFollette, Prog., 10,656; Faris, Proh., 
n er 
8 CN i ead i 1928 (Pres,), Hoover, Rep. -41398,288; Smith, Dem., 
a,182 spas 1,973 3,377 1938 *ipres aon een See oene9, 811; Hoover 
n matte Pte Rep., 138.806 6; Upshaw, Proh., 1,095; Thomas, 
4,555| 3,058) 4,930} 2/389 2186; Foster, Com, 
"438 1476 1026 || 1938 6. (Pr vee Batol Dem., 327,083; Landon, 
, nee , Ms Rep., 146,516; ‘Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Prony 
189) 3,523} 1,92 3,200||  §4e"rowdes Com., 319; Lemke, Union., 296. 
Peat] aesa| essa] 81°83 a (Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem, 351,601; Willkie, 
3,930 mu 440 V9R2 1 690 LED.» 9,153: Babson, Proh., omas, 
” , ’ * 1988” (Pres. ),. Roosevelt, Dem., 308,707; Dewey, 
3,868) 4,097) 4,524/ = 2,682 || “R, 0,311; Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc. 
a etd eee tea a | eee vem. ipo ae 
, , » 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 27 , Dewey, D., 
041 2,041 4,791 1,727 Sey Thurmond, States’ Rights, 73, 815; Wal- 
5,796 5,173 7,884 3,481 lace, Prog., 1,864; ‘Thomas. oe ss 
4,879 1,598 »750 1,401 || 1952 (Pres. oF Eisenhower, Rep., 446, uit "Stevenson, 
Grainger.... 939 ,017 913 2,497 em., 443, ‘710; Hamblen, roh., 1,433; Hall inan, 
Greene..... 4,406 83. 3,949 7,396 Prog., 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 379. 
Grundy... 143 78 2,076 918 || 1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 462,288: Steven- 
Hamblen... 3,122 7,09 2,592 5,608 son, Dem., 456,507; ‘andrews, Ind., 19,820; 
Hamilton... 30,482 39,703 28,287 34,429 regan Prob., 789. 
Hancock. 438 2,107 350 1,939 || 1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 481,453; Nixon, Rep., 
Hardeman... 1,711 1,60 1,754 818/| 556,977; Faubus, States Rights, 11,304; Decker, 
ardin,.... 1,690 32 1,734 2,898 Proh., 2,485 
Hawkins....| 2,586] 7,010} 3,180] —-6,916 Texas 
Haywood... 1,867 1,188 2,217 516 
Henderson 1,490 3,597 1,613 3,294 1960 1956 
ee fo $98) aR 28 ; a 
ee ee ’ oe ’ 3 Cc Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
Houston... 1/150 366| 1,033 340 jounty 
Humphreys. 7592] 1,126] 2841 713 (D) (R) | son(D) _hower (R) 
Jackson. 1,539 1,049 1,743 881 ee 
Jefferson... 4 1,620 6,141 1,33 4,870|| Anderson. . . 3,318 3,653 2,710 4,181 
571 3,8. 50 3,690 || Andrews... . 1,839} 1,550 96 1,131 
31,990} 50,811} 29,768)  46,167|| Angelina... . 6,595 1923 4,781 5,274 
1,3 73. 67. 512)| Aransas. ... 948) 792 425 757 
3,46 1,322 4,38 1,341 679 1,067 825 
4,862 5,709 522 365) 488 422 372 
1,732 580 1,321 2,632 1,982 1,492 1,804 
4,862 1,428 4,434 1,732 ,980 1,215 2,501 
2,722 356 2,844 1,064 1,180 1,274 871 
,l11 6,585 1,069 539) 942 336 1,083 
2,173 3,310 2D 3,150 1,207 2,504 1,531 
915 2,829 2,781 1,199 713 1,047 715 
8,803 8,863 wl 2,557 2,220 1,929 2,401 
3,124 2,657 6,662 10,34 4,683 9,603 4,285 
3,625 1,717 3,950 75,298 63,931 46,790 65,901 
6,615 4,133 2,403 83 552 61 796 
69 901 75 23 166 240 127 
3,375 4,991 3,511 1,852 1,653 1,670 1,654 
7,635 2,550 8,034 ; 9,392 6,035 7,675 6,823 
863 31 89 2 10,561 10,880 7,137 9,536 
1,576 2,241 1,379 2,402||Brazos..... 5,907 4,553 3,463 4,942 
4,244 3,800 5,185 2,349 || Brewster 716 736 479 837 
2,389 1,831 2,385 1,508 || Briscoe..... 570 533 648 357 
1,076 645 1,052 9 1,934 540 1,108 802 
567 1,154 560 3,719 3,512 3,195 3,664 
1,532 2,187 1,533 2,466 672 1,726 1,173 
4,443 4,240 481 1,770 1,189 1,422 1,163 
1,761 2,721 1,930 2,729 1,482 2,513 1,747 
»953 6,540 ,531 1,961 1,599 1,067 »912 
Robertson, . 4,053 1,776 4,961 1,559 1,261 1,199 tiee 
Rutherford.. 6,410 4,526 6,494 11,553 9,982 8,829 11338 
PCOtt. 6s 1. = 1,098 3,301 842 1,307 863 1,05 ae 
pam tonic. 930 703 859 1,009) meet 5 97 Bae 1 
Sevier. . 1,341 7,818 1,04: 2,934 2,3: ,395 aie 
Shelby 86,270| 87,191] 62,051 1,546 sil 1,305 697 
Smith 4 1,601 2,94 1,524 iy 60 Brae 1, fos 
Stewart 1,810 539. 2,12 4,547 3,234 912 4,0. 
Sullivan 14,731 22,354 14,106 18,903 |/ Childress. . . 1,189 1,571 1,503 1,268 
Sumner..... 68 3,491 7,36 2,123 ||Clay....... 1,692 1,019 1,813 590 
PPT BUOTYs ts 8 1,829 4,82 983 || Cochran 1,028 643 923 599 
Trousdale... 1,036 308 1,032 } 209 OKE Ss. .s.s 799 575 690 5 Sar. 
Unicol...... 1,322 4,004 1,111 3,978 || Coleman 1,835 2,127 1,577 Re 
Union...... 652 2,082 53. 2,154 ||Collin...... 5,264 3,889 280 3,823 
Van Buren.. 577 401 602 381} Coll’sworth 691 1,084 1,229 815 
Warren..... 3,119 2,682 4,014 1,954 || Colorado 2,249 1,846 1,648 2,691 
Washington. 6,283} 14,851 5,314] 13,471||Comal...... 1,845 082 1,140 3,397 
Wayne..... 93 591 1,045 ,557 || Comanche 1,979 1,828 1,962 1,900 
Weakley 4,488 3,543 4,717 +720 || Concho 697 512 > 267 hn ag 
White...... 2/207 1,725] 2,378 1,346 ||Gooke...... 3,138] 3,949] 2,272 4,16 
Williamson., 4,471 2,699 4,174|. 1,979||Coryell..... 2,700 1,477 2,372 : pe 
Wilson..... 4,857 3,383 5,221 2;266 || Cotile...... 985 371 1,138 aoe 
GCFANG. 3540 847 678 707 626 
Totals...| 481,453| 556,977| 456,507| 462,288|| Crockett 517 635 30. 702 
0 Crosby..... 1,783 889 1,804 70 
TENNESSEE vores SINCE 190 Culberson 343 300 26 204 
ae es; ), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; ater ie allaritat’ a 835 961 1,07 1,018 
Baas, 180: Woolley, Prob., 3,882 Debs, Soc., | Dallam. ... 88,874) 149.333] 65,472| 125,261 
2,063) ,16 i , 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, ||Dawson.. .. Bits ‘'ooa|  ’se¢| dese 
Bev ‘3 pees Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 1361 460 1/262 805 
0c., | 1,354. ,724| 4,972 5; 
1908 (eres) Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep.. ie Pana pt 3/401 
118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc. 1,870. 1.074 521 1/243 565 
“ped ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep.. O11 623 427 705 
9,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 753 941 903 326 
1988" (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes. 3.803 805 3,110 1,459 
ety ae OTF 223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 3'058 3,358 512 3580 
8,976]  10,945| 5,109] 8,805 
1920 (Fres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep , E oes 
219,829, Bers. Boc., 2,239. 167 46 133 53 


4,302 
3,509 
1,777 
1,447 
723 
4,345 
1,148 
1,997 
1,070 
1,501 
earth 
Gillespie... . 816 
Glasscock... 207 
Goliad..... 711 
Gonzales. .. 2,697 
2,841 
9,938 
7,765 
1,718 
3,140 
3,855 
1,192 
Hamilton... 1,134 
Hansford... 511 
Hardeman. . 1,182 
Hardin..... 4,271 
Harriss... 148,164 
Harrison 16: 
Hartley 39 
qreckell 2,77 
Hays...3... 2,915 
Hempbiil.. 333 
Henderson. . 3,411 
Hidalgo... . 18,663 
SRL oie. aio) »328 
Hockley. 3,169 
MOG 6. 3% 1,108 
Hopkins. 3,229 
Houston, 2,703 
Howard. ; 
aoe 409 
Gerceikls 4,116 
Tintehingon, 3,560 
FHIOD S... 248 
Jack. 1,079 
Jacksor 2,268 
Jasper. c 3,004 
Jeff Davis. . 195 
Jefferson.... 40,533 
Jim Hogg... 1,255 
Jim Wells... 5,384 
Johnson.... 3,844 
Jones... .:.. 2,772 
Karnes..... 2,535 
Kaufman... 3,011) 
Kendall... .. 549 
Kenedy. ... 78 
126) ee 491 
Kerr 3 1,323 
Kimble 550 
King.. 133 
Kinney A 358 
Kleberg.... 3,773 
KNOX. >.... 1,365 
Lamar..... 5,075 
Lamb. ...... 3,089 
Lampasas 1,372 
LaSalle..... 718 
Lavaca..... 4,003 
PAGO rat als) oneisi s 1,369 
Deon... ...: 1,722 
Liberty..... 3,892 
Limestone. , 3,472 
Lipscomb... 257 
Live Oak... 770 
Liano...... 1,131 
Loving..... 
Lubbock... . 15,319 
TOVMM.. i cs 1,872 
Madison... , 912 
Marion..... 904 
Martin..... 83 
Mason..... 575 
Matagorda, 2,970 
Maverick... 1,498 
MecCulloch,. 1,579 
MeLennan.. 20,100 
MeMullen 240 
Medina.. 2,349 
Menard. . 491 
Midland 5,842 
Millam.,... 3,82. 
IMG es 869 
Mitchell.... 2,126 
Montague. . 2,346 


ebaug 


nro 
W2 
2S 


21 
38 


BEERRE 


uae 


Scur 

Shackelford. 
Shelby..... 
Sherman.... 


Stephens.... 
Sterling.... 
Stonewall... 


Val Verde. . 
Van Zandt. . 
Victoria. ... 


Wichita... 
Wilbarger,, 
Willacy 

Willis. 


TEXAS VOTE SINCE 1900 


aes ieee yy Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 
ee Pipi, * vite Woolley, Proh., 
es.), Parker em. 67,200; Roosev: lt, 
Rep., 51,242; Debs, Soc., 2,791, . 
1908 oeres. ‘Bryan, Dem. at 302; Taft, Rep.; 
65,6 afin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 
1912' (Pres. ), Wilson, Sas 219, 489; Taft, Rep.. 
26 bert Roosevelt, Prog... 28,530; Debs, Soc., 


Montgomery 3,507 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes 
64,919; Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Boer, 18 963, 
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1920 res.), Cox, Dem.. 288,767; Harding, R 
114 Geos Debs, Soc., 8, 121; Rep. (Black and Tan), 
27,247: Amer. ae arty, 


ap28 Eres. ‘ 484,605; Cool 
0.0030 Larouette, Be Ae 42,881 = 


one (bres) Hoover, Rep,, 367,036; Seth, Dem., 
en 032; eno Soc. 722: Foster, Com., 208. 
1932 (P res.), Roosevelt, ene ,348; Hoover, 
97,959; Thomas, Se 4,450; Harvey, Lib., 
324; Boster, *Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104. 

1936 AP res. Py Roosevelt, = «, 734, aes 
4; Lemke, Union, 3,2 Thomas, 

ois. a Proh., 514; Bowtie. Com., 


1940 am ), Roosevelt, Dem., 840,151; Willkie, 
199,152; Babson, Proh., 925; Thomas, Soc.. 

728; "Browder. Com., -212, 
1944 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 821,605; Dewey, 
Rep., 191,425; Texas Regulars, 135,439; Watson, 
Proh., 1,017;'Thomas, Soc., 594; America First, 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 750,700; Dewey, Rep. 
282,240; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 106,909; 
Wallace, Prog., 3,764; Watson, Proh., 2,758: 

homas, Soc., 874. 

1922 (Pres,). Eisenhower, Rep., 1,102,878; Steven- 
son, Dem., 969,228: Hamblen, Proh., 1,983; Mac- 
Arthur, Christian Nationalist, 833; MacArthur, 
Constitution, 730; Hallinan, Prog. , 294, 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower. Rep., 1s ath ran ida 
son, Dem., 859,958; Andrews, ‘Ind.. 

1960 (Pres. ), Kennedy, Dem., 167, eh * Nixon, 
Rep., 1,121,838; ee Goratiention: 18,275; 


Decker, *Proh., 
Utah 
1960 956 


County Kennedy Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 


Britax 1,156 971 1,030) 1,190 
Box Elder 3,836 6,598) 2,689 
Spe Maer; 4,923 10,271 3,67 10,349 
Carbon..... 6,044 »993 4,460) J 
Daggett 23 196 
BVI sic 2:0 10,237 13,787) 6,050 12,122 
Duchesne di ,046 87 ; 
Emery..... 4; 1,283) 943 1,679 
Garfield 481 1,083 353 1,115 
Grand. . 1,130 328 i 
ROM herent ace.» 1,728 3,149 1,311 3,321 
UBD. gisicic's 1,163 1,20: 1,025) 1,512 
KeanGa. «2 13 87 
Millard 1,425 2,248 1,193 2,667 
Morgan 62 
ete rae sore ent 393 180 8 
Salt Lake.. 74,390} 89,229} 53,038; 95,179 
San Juan.. 837 1,408) 5 1,119 
: 2,180 3,322 1,778 3,883 
1,689 3,165 i if 
1,221 1,606 880) 2,031 
3,674 3,024 2,683 3,390 
1,380 2,882 820 . 
19,882 23,025 12,747 25,371 
1,066 1,480 864 »738 
1,297 2,896 877 3,172 
378 444 283 499 
24,259 22,297 17,747| 22,542 
168,016| 203,789} 118,364| 215,631 


UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 Code Be Biyan; Dem., 45,006; McKinley, 
Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, 

+, 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan; Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 
61,028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 

1912 (eres. Dy ie ee ise! ITE Bo wer i230 
42,1 


,137; 
rel tpies) Cox, Dem., 56, 639; Harding, “Rep., 
1,555: Debs, Soc.. 3,159; Fhab.. 475. 


47,001; LaFollette, Prog., 33,662. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; Smith, reas 
,985; Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com.., 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 116,750; Maver 
. 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com. 


947. 
hy ‘(Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246; Landon 
ale 64,555; Lemke, Union, 1,121; Thomas 
432; Browder, Com., 280; Colvin, Proh., 43. 
1940, (pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 154,277; Wilikie, 
Rep., 93,151; Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 


19 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 150,088; Dewey, 
Rep. 97,891; Thomas, Soc., iS 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 149,151; Dewey, 
Rep., 124, 402: Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, 
Soc. Workers, 


73. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 194,190; Stevenson, 
Dem. 364. 


nee ee Oe TKS Rep., 215,631; Steven- 
1960 (Pres.), Ren ag: Dem., 168,016; Nixon, 
203,789; denned’, Workers, 107. Be: 


Vermont 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy, Nixon | Steven-| Eisen- 

: (D) (R) son (D) | hower (R) 
Addison. ... 2,969 5,520 1,668) 5,990 
Bennington. 4,502 7,099 2,719) 8,434 
Caledonia... 2,909) 6,688 1,744 7,560 
Chittenden.. 16,959 13,072 10,474 14,108 

SSOX OA a 1,063 1,439 719 1,714 
Franklin.... 7,028 5,444 4,840 7,125 
Grand Isle.. 819) 798 60: 978 
Lamoille.... 1,032 3,272 678 3,464 
Orange..... 1,581 5, 1,072 5,616 
Orleans 3,354 5,027 2,052 5,344 
Rutland. . 9,24 12,166 5,165) 14,570 
Washington. 7,116 10,458 4,520 11,351 
Windham.. 4,358 9,128 2,474 9,979 
Windsor.... 6,250 12,657 3/820 14,157 

Totals. . 69,186 98,131 42,549| 110,390 


ERMONT VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 tree ), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley, 
Rep., 42.569: Woolley, LBP 388. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rep., 
40,459; Swallow, Proh., ‘792; Debs, Soc., 859. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,496: Taft, Rep., 


39,552; Ch: -» 802. 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,334; Taft, Ree 
,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 23, 132’ Debs, Soc., 928: 
1916 eaea ey Wilson, Dem., 22, 739: Hughes, Rep., 
40,295; Hanly, Proh., 715: Debs, Soc., 801. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem, 20, 919; Harding, Rep., 
68.212: Watkins, Proh.. 774. 
iyet (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; Davis, Dem., 
6,124; LaFollette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 326. 
1938" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 90, 404: Smith, Dem., 
44,440; Varney, Proh., 338. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 56,266; Hoover, Rep,. 
78,984; Thomas, Soc.. 1,533; Foster, Com., 195. 
1936 (Pres.). Landon, Rep., 81,023: Roosevelt, 
Dem., 26,124; Browder, Com., 405. 
1940 (Pres, Roosevelt, Dem., 64,269; Willkie, 
Rep.. 8,371: Browder. Com., 411. 
1944 Gres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 53,820; Dewey, Rep., 


jhs 
1948" “(Pies..). Truman, a 45, pats Dewey, Rep., 
Wallace, Prog., 1 279; homas, Soc., 585. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 109. 717; Stevenson, 
Dem., 43, 355; Hallinan, Pro 282; Hoopes, Soc., 185. 
1956 (Pres.), "Eisenhower. ep. 110,390: Steven- 
son. Dem., 42,549; Scattered, 39. 
1960 (Pres.), Bennedy, Dem., 69, 186; Nixon. Rep., 
98,131; Scattered 7. 


Virginia 
1960 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 

Accomac... 2,884 2,686 2,213 2,823 
Albermarle.. 2,101 3,13 1,412 2,508 
Alleghany. . 1,265 1,21 822 15135 
Amelia..... 0 84 403 
Ambherst.... 2,280 1,400 1,933 1,529 
App’matt’x. 1,24 95 1,0 
Arlington... 22,091] 23,624) 16,674) 21,868 
Augusta. ... 1,916 4,033) 1,484 3,466 
Bath cia 629 646 9 73 
Bedford 3,150 2,911 2,649 3,148 
Bland...... 8 813 1,113 
Botetourt... 1,621 2,159 1,377 2,280 
Brunswick. . 1,942 926 1,357 799 
Buchanan... 3,706 2,370 3,616 3,191 
Buck’g’m... 947 765) 648 751 
Campbell... 3,110 2,903 2,674 2,827 
Caroline. . A 853 
Carroll..... 1,873 3,705 1,739 4,060 
Charles C’y 23 337 
Charlotte. . 1,736 769| 1,431 791 
Chestertf’d 5,982 9,787 3,306 5,787 
Clarke...... 923 
Orde s. xh. 534 433 501 (485 
Culpeper... 1,331 1,630 966 1,502 
Cumberl’a. . 559 691 331 566 
Dickenson. . 2,756 2,203 3,695 3,444 
Dinwiddie. . 1,714 935 1,282 807 
BSSCR. 2 se 509 60 328 597 
Fairfax..... 26,064 28,006 15,633 20,761 
Fauquier... i 2,123 1,567 2,112 
IO Y Ge sien 838 1,908 799 1,970 
Fluvana 614 763 417 734 
Franklin... 2,924 2,083 2,142 2,125 
Frederick. 1,754 2,062 1,405 1,882 

HEB Se. 573 2,214 2,030 2,016 2,270 
Gloucester. . 1,297 1,310 723 1,319 


Highland. . . 
Isle of Wi'ht 
James City. 


orfo 
N’th'm’to 
No'th’ ber. 


Prince Geo.. 
Pr’ess Anne, 
Pr. Will’m., . 
Pulaski.. 
Rapp’h’ nock 
Richmond. . 
Roanoke.. 
Rockbridge. 
Rock’gham. 


So’ o’th" mton.. 
Spots’ ree: 
Stafford. 


Warren.... 
Washington. 
“Saag Ind. 
W! 


Counties... 


City 
Alexandria... 


Covington. . 
Danville.... 
Falls Church 
Fred’cksb'g. 
Galaz...... 
Hampton... 
Harris’nb’g. 
Hopewell... 
Lynchburg.. 
Martinsville. 
N’p't News. 
Norfolk..... 
Norton..... 
Petersburg. . 
Portsmouth, 
Radford.... 
Richmond.. 
Roanoke... . 
So. Norfolk. 
Staunton... 


Warwick... 
Waynesboro. 
Will’msburg. 
Winchester.. 


Tot’l,Ct’s.. 
Co’s & Cit’s 


121,967 
361,384! 402,928 


Kennedy] Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
(D) 


142,632| 85,475| 142,637 


(R) 


son (D) |hower (R)||1900 hy tag -) an, Dem., 146. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86. 
41, io Stubbe Proh., 1,383; 


Dem. 
(ear IP 1,111; De 


Cc .-Lab. 

873 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,7: Coolidge, - 
759 Rep. 73, 39: LaFollette, Prog., 0, 379: Johns, 
hi sa ah 


Soc. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Ren, 164,608; peepee 
140 ‘Poster 


1,340 46; omas, Soc., ; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 

»363 a 
2,526 
1,170 ve 

999 es c 

193 es.), Roosevelt, - i. 
1,069 a 98,366; Colvin, Proh., 594; Thomas, Soc., 
1,912 313; Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 

823 1940 (Pres.). Roosevelt, pe oe 235.961: Willkie, 
4,270 Rep., 109,363; Babson, Pr: 882; Thomas, Soc., 
7346 282: Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soc. Lab.. 48. 

775 1944 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; Dewey, 

526 Rep., 145, 243; ip epg "proh., 459; Thomas, Soe., 
3,769 417; Tel ichert, Soc. Lab., 90. 

995 1948 (Pr Truman, Dem., 200,786; Dewey, Rep.. 
1,340 172, 070: Tice States’ Rights. 43,393: Wal- 
pre lace, FrOe., sets Thomas, Soc., 726: Teichert, 
+708 1952 (press, Eisenhower, Rep., 349, ei bes 
1,362 Dem., 268,677; Hass. Soc. Lab.,’ 1,160; Hoopes, 
3,758 Social Dem., 504: Hallinan, Prog.. at 

779 1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 386 *459: Steven- 
ae son, Dem., 267,760; Andrews, States’ nig i 


uae: Hoopes, Soc.’ Dem., 444; Hass, Soc. 


3 
1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 361,384; Nixon, Rep., 
402,928; Coiner, Conservative, "a, 647; Hass, Soc. 


ae Lab., 250. 
g Washington 
4.458 1960 1956 
4'936 Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 
4.143 (R) son (D) jhower (R) 
tae — 
& RL : 2, 
V3e3 se 1,689 eat gaat 
1,447} 978! 1,563]| Benton. . |. . 11,752 12,876 13,807 
397; 616)  425]| Chelan. :... 177 9,854 10,405 
707 05} 6,236 85 
er 20,807 19,970 19,330 
1,84: 793 1,301 42 
4,473 12,054] 12,103 11,912 
1,176 3,087 3,24 602 
oo 921 662 
pone 5,156 4,201 3,763 
,085 6 91 966 
6 6| 182,285} 243 .822||qrant:. + 39 7,564 A 
260,29 13,651 9,90 11,599 
ME wo 2'380| 3,388 "196 
8,826 ,018 87 Pi 
1728] 645 i794 || ing... 194,775} 205,402 213,504 
, as aie Tents 629 17,356 17,986 
Prt 4 +292 ,636 097 
eB Klickitat. 744 2,836 794 
1.372 Lewis...... 7,891 10,252 11,949 
1436 Lincoin.. 2,24 3,211 114 
4'967 Mason. 4,182 3,701 4,026 
1525 Okanogan. 5,507 5,1 +448 
sen Pacific. ..... ,636 2,963 »799 
"38 21 997 3° 1,488 
7.622| . 6,108] - 7.482 lace sian: 62,674 54,985 57,078 
5979 624 1,102 +10: 
2'169| 1.388] — 1’908||Se28it..-. .- 10,977 12,168 12,149 
ort ,269 ei 1,014 
("959 36,573 31,458 30,052 
10'008 55,075 eee ve 
’ 7 ,499 
go TF Ors 12,796 14,093 
80 
Ricas 6,721| 11,836 11,827 
Ha Whatcom... 14,291 16,573 17,414 
o7'sQr Whitman.,. 4,942 7,301 8,572 
15'335 Yakima.... 20,203 28,871 31,984 
1 a { Totals...| 575,574| 597,819 620,430 
2,789 WASHINGTON VOTE SINCE 1900 
1,406 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., Soe 833; McKinley, Rep. 
986 456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc:, 2,006 
ares tans (Pres); warren a 1g28j088), Roosevell, Rep., 
; ‘wallow, Pro: ebs, Soc. 
2,326 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58.691; Tatt, “f mas, 


1912 (pres) ), Wilson, Dem., 86, 5840" Taft, ; 
oe Meare Roosevelt, Prog., range 698: Debs, yee 


267,760| 386,459 
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Washington (continued) 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, 1 alaeg. Hughes, Rep., 
1244; , Pr 

1990" Ceres), Cox Bein ig Bens, Gon 24 00. 


fe Proh., $7180; ‘Debs, Soc, 8,913: 
1924 Ghristcnoen, Patin-Ln es 220,224: LaFollette, 
Prog., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations. 
Amer., eee Johns, Soc. ata 1,004; Foster, 


S 
1928 (Pres, ), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem., 
156,772; Tho: iomas, Soc., 2.6145 Reynolds, Soc. 


b 8; 54 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., aa 260; Beet 
ep. : Harvey, Lib.. 30,308;' Thomas 
Soc., 17,080; Foster, Com., 2 972> Wiootiat: Proh., 

1,540; Reynolds, Scc. Lab.. 1,009. 
-), Roosevelt, Dem., 459, 579; Landon, 
Rep., 206.892; Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas. 
. ,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Pellsy, 
Christian, 1,598; Colvin, Proh., i,04i; Aiken; 


Soc. Lab. 

1940 ae Hees al Dem., 462,145; Willkie, 
ep., 322,12 Thomas, Soc:, 4,586; Browder, 
Com., 3636; abson, Proh., 1,686; Aiken, Soc. 


ab.. G67. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; Dewey, 
Rep., 361,689; Thomas, Soc., 3,824; Watson, 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,645. 

1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem. aig. 163: era Rep. 
386,315; Wallace, Prog., 31,6 Watson, Pro 
6,117; Thomas, Soc., 3, 534; eeichent Soc. Lab., 
1,133: Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 103. 

1952 (Pres), Eisenhower, Rep., 599,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 492,845; MacArthur, Christian ’Nationalist, 
7.290: Hallinan, Prog., 2.460; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
633; Hoopes, Soc., 254; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 119. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 620,430; Steven- 
son, Dem., 523,002; Hass, Soc, Lab., 17,457. 

1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 575,574; Nixon, Rep., 
597,817; Hass, Soc. Lab... 10, 616: Curtis, Ind., 
1,240; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 618. 


est Virginia 
1960 1956 


County |Kennedy| Nixon | Steven- | Eisen- 
(D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 


Barbour.... 3,818 4,006) 3,707 4,460 
Berkeley... . 7,072 8,364) 5,649 071 
Boone...... 8,061 4,003 7,126 5,196 
Braxton 4,185 2,977 3,913 3,441 
Brooke..... 7.836 B27) 7,07. 5,944 
Cabell..... 20,941) 27,112) 18,408; 28,882 
ae fi ,906 ie 2,094 
ease 2,859 2,406 2,628 2,820 
Doddridge: 1,05 2,401 2,594 
Fayette. 17,887 7,484, 16,286) 10,218 
Gilmer..... f 1,780 2; 
Grant...0..:- 908 3,333 634) 
Greenbrier. . 8,333 6,591 6,817 
Hampshire... ' 2,541 2,356 
Hancock... . 10,273 8,036 9,524 
Hardy 465 2,042 2,259 
Harrison. 20,869] 18,158} 17,541) 21,860 
Jackson. 925 377) 2,596 
Jefferson. 436 2,803 1353 3,380 
Kanawha... 52,992} 56.036} 50,289) 58,597 
WAWAG Ss 5 iyz0ie; » 157 3,194 i 
Lincoln j 4,220 4,97 4,954 
Logan...... 15,190 7,774, 14,794; 10,588 
Marion..... 17,598 13,901} — 16,192 16,112 
lala ad 9,197 8,952 7,4 10,223 
peek 4,539 6,391 3,769 6,306 
MeDowell.. 17,289] 11,739} 16,865; 11,138 
Mercer. -.... ,164 ‘ 13,2. 14,648 
Mineral. 11,259 913 3,588) 6,412 
Mingo...... , 11,519} 10,014 7,916 
Monongalia, 910 3,138} 11,016) 14,046 
Monroe. 1,369 2,745 2,77. iy 
Morgan 19,481 6,449 1,104 : 
Nicholas 5 4,286 880 5,263 
IO. ;.- . -- 18,395] 16,792} 13,191; 22,165 
Pendleton... ; 930) 99 A 
Pleasants... 1,742 1,977 1,581 i 
Pocahontas. 2,822 2,469) 2,533 2,937 
ton 4,216 6,907 3,365) 
Putnam 4,869 5,455 i 
eig 20,418| 12,085) 16,264 
Randoiph 6,970 5,011 5,697 
jt (eee 1,589 3,966 1,471 
Roane. 3,277 4,442 Vis 
Summer: 4,622 3,137 3,865) 
Taylor 3,407 4,000 3,079 
Tucker. 5 1,875 : 
Tyler. 1,486 3,537, 1,318 
Upshur 2,590 5,053 ‘ 
ayne. 9,138 8,126 7,655 
Webster 3,476 1,685 3,072 
Wetzel..... 4,335 5,145 3,8 
EPs 1042 1,346 1,18: 
Wood...... 15,393} 22,112) 13,320) i 
Wyomlng.. 60; 5,083; 7,118 7,044 


Totals.,.| 436,146) 392,699] 381,534! 449,297 


j| West Virginia (continued) 


mnt West YmGINIA VOTE 1 SINCE 1900 

119,829; Woolley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc. 219)” 
1904 '(Pres.), Parker, 400,881; Roosevelt, 
Rep. thee Swallow.” "Proh:, 4,604; Debs, 


1908 (Pr res.), Bry Dem., 1 
137,869; © afin, Fon 6. 38; Nene, Bon Boos Seis 
1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046: f, Heo 


56,667: Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977: Debs Soc., 


15, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Re 

Pa RL toe ee 
em., ar vy ep., 

282,007 «Watkins, Proh., Fastn bebs. Soe, 5.618. 
ee Pres.) Coolidge, Rep., 288,635: Davis, Bene 

LaFollette, Prog., '36,723; Nations, 


eke 3 On 
1928 (Pies.) Hoover, Rep., rei pers Smith, Dem., 
Thomas, Soc. 313; Varney,’ Proh., 
iba: Sicstan Com., 401: 

1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, one 405,124; Hoover, 
Rep., 330731 homas, Soc., 5,133:' Upshaw, 
Proh., eriieert Com., 444. 

1936 (orbs. aM "Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon, 
Bes eo ieabe: Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas, 


1940" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, 


R 372,4 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, 
Rep., 322,819. 

1948 (Pres,), Truman, cee 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 
316,251; Wallace, Prog., 

ee ( Pres. ) ). Eisenhower, eRe 419,970; Stevenson, 

em., 

1956 pBeee 3%; Eisenhower, Rep., 449.297; Steven- 
son, Dem., 381,534. 

1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 436,116; Nixon, Rep., 


Wi isconsin 
1960 - 1956 
County |Kennedy| Nixen | Steven- | Ejisen- 
(D) (R) son(D) |hower (R) 
Adams..... 1,551 2,109 1,244 1,854 
Ashland 4,644 3,470 3,677 4,121 
Barron..... 6,464 8,640 5,419 ; 
Aayfield 3,196 2,84 2,69 
Brown..... 26,57 26,329 13,64 32,878 
Buffalo..... 2,790 3,464 ‘ 8 
Burnett 2,095 2,483 1,986 2,198 
Calumet..... 4,312 5,166 a i 
Chippewa... 9,793 8,690 6,617 9,781 
Clarks Fac: 5,934 7,368 4,765 7,941 
Columbia... 6,576 10,282 5,158 10,120 
Crawford... 3,342 3,719 2,522 4,123 
47,045 43,245 36,891 38,955 
10,113 17,152 ,704 17,569 
4 ,790 1,859 . 
12,910 8,307} 11,276 9,183 
4,487 6,72 4,189 6,401 
11,240] 14,427 9,276} 13,122 
Florence. 58 928 723 1,003 
F’nd du Lac. 13,132 19,498 7,940 21,496 
Forest...... 1,851 1,653 1,527 2,03 
Granticei.. 7,678 11,564 5,208 11,648 
Greensa.7.cs 3,766 7,939 3,614 7,114 
Green Lake ; 5,110 1,643 5,441 
OW8....... 143 3,176 5,201 
TODS. 0.500 2,873 1,290 2,226 1,930 
Jackson 2,849 3,950 2,755 3,614 
Jefferson 8,757 14,133 6,452 13,357 
Juneau..... 3,23 4,99 2,428 i 
Kenosha 22,956 19,969 17,094 21,367 
Kewaunee. . 4,256 3,950 2,364 5,106 
La Crosse... 14,310 18,319 11,258 18,264 
Lafayette... 3,607 4,715 3,212 4,733 
Langlade... 4,025 4,614 2,804 5,004 
Lincoln.,.... 3,909 6,147 2,880 6,329 
Manitowoc.. 17,423 14,622} 10,800 18,078 
Marathon... 18,145] 21,880} 15,301) 22,586 
Marinette... 7,408 8,205 5,113 8,874 
Marquette... 1,249 2,947 975 
Milwaukee..| 257,707 ae ere 177,286] 227,253 
5,045 6,223 632 6,836 


1,763 1,61 1,040 1,975 

4,317 5,632 3,644 ; 
5,148 6,387 4,985 5,894 
10,516 436 7,010 8,320 
5 3,555 2,778 4,028 
30,596| 29,562} 22,646] 31,968 

1965 253 2,783 i 
19,194] 29,675] 13,664] 28,980 

A ,09 2,9: 5 

6,341 7,113 5,499 ‘ 
6,441 10,403 5,292 10,644 

Sawyer..... i 2,699 1,520 

Shawano.... 4,734 9,734 3,675 9.388 
Sheboygan... 18,425 21,676 14,540 22,077 


Wisconsin (continued) 1960 1956 
aad id Nixon | Steven- | Ejisen- 

County (D) (R) son (D) |hower (R) 
Taylor. .... 768] 3,447|—«-2,759| 3,843 
Prscanpnlea. 5,2 539 4,602 5,476 
Vernon..... ,836 6,909 4,923 F 
WALAS Sec ica ss 1,94 3,508 1,267 3,683 
Walworth... 7,986| 16,395 4,922} 16,696 
Washburn. . 2,398 848 1,935 2,798 
Washington. 8,523 11,45: 4,447 12,167 
Waukesha..| 28,963) 39,380] . 15,496 5,212 
Waupaca... 4,606| 12,24 ar! 11,798 
Waushara... 1,888 4,906 1,387 (alg 
Winnebago..| 17,656] 28,598] 11,115) 28,759 
Wood...... '483| 14,414 6,412| 15,091 

Totals...| 830,805] 895,175| 586,768| 954,844 


WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 aon s Bryan, 159,279; McKinley, 
Rep., 260,756; Woolley, Prob. 10,022; Debs, 


1904 (eres. ); Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770: Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres,), Bryan, oun aa 632; Taft, Rep., 
247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 
1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228: Taft, Rep., 
130,695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 


33, 5 
1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem,. 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
221 aaa: Hanly, Proh., 17,166; Benson, Soc., 


27, 
1920" (Pies. ), Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep., 
498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs 
1924 ents. a perort seed "Prog., ar ot 


Lab., 1s face. G 
1928 oa greece Rep., 
450,259; Thomas, Soc., 18,213; . 
1,528; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, Proh., 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, 
Rep., 347,741; Thomas See., 53,379; Foster, 
Com., 3,112; Patan aie Proh 2,672; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 494 

1936 (Pres. " Roosevelt, Dem,, 802,984; Landon, 
Rep., 380,828; Lemke, Union, 60, 29 7; Thomas, 
Bee. 10, 626; Browder, Com., 2,197; “Colvin, Proh., 


1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821; Willkie, 
Rep., 679,260; Thomas, Soc., 15,671; Browder, 


2,394; Babson, Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 


650,413; Dewey, 
Rep. 674,532; Thomas, Soc., 13,205; Teichert, 
Soc. Lab., 1,002. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep., 
590,959; Wallace, Prog., 25,282: ‘Thomas, Soc., 
12,547; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 399; Dobbs, Soc. 
‘Workers, 303. 

1952 (Pres.), petneower. Rep., ae, hact 
een ; Hallinan, Ind., 2,1 Dobbs, Ind., 

1,350; Bocpen Ind., 1, 157; Hass, tna 770 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., ‘954,844; Giierene 
son, Dem. + 586,768; Andrews, Ind., 6,918; 
Hoopes, Soc., 754; Hass, Soc. Lab., 710; Dobbs, 
Soc. Workers, 564. 

1960 (Pres.), Kennedy, Dem., 830,805; Nixon, Rep., 
sexta Dobbs, Soc, Workers, 1,792; Hass, Soc. 

ab., . 


Com., y 
~ Roosevelt. Dem., 


Stevenson, 
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Wyoming 


Albany..... 4,456 
Big Horn 3,464 3,369 
Campbell 1,575 1,473 
Carbon 3,146 3,336 
Converse 1,933 1,855 
Vit) Sp ne 1,547 1,139 

Fremont 5,770 4,887 
Goshen. . ci ‘ te eee 
Hot Springs. < i 

0 a. ‘1,859 1,842 
Laramie 11,645 10,581 
Lincoln 2 2,264 
Natrona.... 11 10,796 
Niobrara . 1,248 
Park. 2-0 4 39’ 
Platte...... 
Sheridan... . 
Sublette. ... 
Sweetwater 
Teton, ....- 


WYOMING VOTE SINCE 13900 


1900 —S Hs 10,164; McKinley, 
Rep.. 


14,4 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 


Bryan, Dem., 


20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft,” Rep., 
20,846; . Proh., 66: Debs, Soc., 1,715. 
1912 (Pres.}, Wilson, pens 15, 310; Taft, Bae 2 
14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., . Soc., , 760. 
1916 aS. ee wee Dem.. 28,316; Hi hes, ion 
21,69 Prof, 373: Benson, «+ L4 
1920 res.) Cox, Dem., auc Harding, Rep., 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs., Soc., 1,288; 

Christensen. F.-Lab., 2. 180. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, ar -, 41,858; LaFollette, 
Prog., 25,174; Davis, 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, ten "52, 748; “smith, Dem., 
29,299; Thomas, Soc. -, 188. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover, 
Rep., 39,583; Thomas, "Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com., 


1936 — ,» Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon, 
Rep., , 139; Lemke, Union, a 653; ‘Thomas, 
Soc., 260; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh.¥ 75. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 59 287; Willkie, 
Rep., 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 


1944 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 


1948’ (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 52, 354; Dewey, 
47,947; Wallace, Prog. 931; Thomas, Soc., 


Teichert, Soc. Lab 
1952 (Pres:), inenboeer: Rep., 81,047; pee. 
Proh:, 194; Hoopes, Soc., 


Dem., 47, 934; Hamblen, 
Rep., 74,573; Stevenson, 


40; Hass, Soc. Lab., 36. 
epee aeree De jpisenhower, 
1960 0 bres. P oTenhaaye Dem., 63,271; Nixon, Rep., 


Federal Reserve System 


The Federal Reserve System, central banking 
system of the United States, was established 
Dec, 23, 1913. It stabilizes the supply of bank 
credit and money, holds the legal reserves of mem- 
ber banks, issues Federal Reserve Notes, acts as 
U. S. fiscal agent, rediscounts loans and deals in 
foreign exchange, It exerts an influence on credit 
and interest rates by raising or lowering the re- 
discount rate and the reserves required to be 
held by member banks against deposits. 

Rather than having one central bank in the 
political capital, as in central banking systems of 
most countries, the Federal Reserve System is 
divided into 12 districts, each with a Federal Re- 
serve Bank. These are in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

Federal Reserve Banks are privately owned, but 
quasi-Governmental in character because of super- 
visory powers exercised on them by the Govern- 
ment, Their capital stock is owned by the privately- 
owned member banks, which include all national 
banks in the U. S. and such state banks and trust 
companies as have been admitted to membership. 
Each member bank must subscribe to capital stock 


of the Federal Reserve Bank in its district in the 
amount of 6% of the member bank’s paid-in capital 
and surplus. Dividends on each Federal Reserve 
Bank’s capital stock are limited to 6% annually, 
cumulative. In case of dissolution, its assets would 
revert to the Government after payment of debts 
and retirement of its capital stock at par value. 

The System is supervised by its Board of Gov- 
ernors, in Washington, whose 7 members are ap- 
pointed by the President with advice and consent 
of the Senate. Expenses of the Board of Governors 
are paid not by Government appropriations but by 
assessments upon the Federal Reserve Banks. As- 
sisting the Board of Governors is the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, composed of one member selected 
annually by the directors of each Federal Reserve 
Bank. The Federal Open Market Committee in- 
cludes the members of the Board of Governors and 
5 representatives elected annually by the directors 
of certain Federal Reserve Banks. The Open Mar- 
ket Committee regulates the purchase and sale by 
Federal Reserye Banks in the open market of U. 8. 
obligations and other securities. Each Federal Re- 
serve Bank has 9 directors, of whom 6 are chosen 
by member banks (3 bankers and 3 non-bankers) 
and 3 are named by the Board of Governors. 
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WORK OF 86th CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
Civil Rights, Aid for Aged, Mailman’s Pay Win; Schools Lose 


The Second Session of the 86th Con- 

ess met from Jan. 6 through Sept. ee 
$60, with a vacation period from July 3 
to a 8. The Senate met for 140 days 
(1,188 hrs.) and the House for 124 days 
(512 hrs.) 


The number of bills introduced in the 
Senate was 1,188; in the House, 4,005, a 
total of 5,193, whereas the total intro- 
duced in the First Session, 1959, reached 
12,037. Of the totals the Senate bills re- 

orted numbered 1,092, the House 904. 

blic bills enacted into law numbered 
417; private bills, 256. The President 
veto 24 bills, 21 of which originated in 
the House. One veto was overridden. 

Control _of Congress was Democratic, 
but the Democrats were split on civil 
rights and--school desegration, the con- 
servative element coming from the South. 
The Administration received bi-partisan 
support for military and aid policies. 

or President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican leadership the Second Session 
was disappointing. In his effort to obtain 
a budget surplus of $4 billion the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to hold the line on 
expenditures, without success. The prin- 
cipal difference was over the 712% salary 
increase for Government employees, 
which he vetoed, and which was passed 
over his veto, 

The President’s request for postal rate 
increases to overcome the deficit of the 
Post Office Dept. was not enacted; neither 
was the proposed new Federal tax on 
aviation gasoline and jet fuels. His re- 
quest for an extension of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act was not heeded. Farm legislation 
foundered and the Wheat Act passed the 
Senate and failed in the House. 

The Democratic Congress differed sub- 
stantially with the President on allevia- 
tion of unemployment and distress in 
chronically depressed areas and its bill 
was vetoed. Other problems not solved 
were the need for more Federal judges, 
the parulory. interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal obligations, and the sugar 
quota of the Dominican Republic. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The Civil Rights Act became a law May 
6, 1960. It passed the Senate by 71 to 18, 
after a debate lasting from Feb. 15 to 
April 8, during which Southern senators 
kept up a filibuster for over 9 days. A 
group lea by Sen. Paul H. Douglas -(D- 
Til.) and Jacob K, Javits (R-N. Y.) pro- 

osed to limit debate to one-hour for each 
Becntos, but failed to get the necessary 
two-thirds. The Senate adopted the bill 
by 71 to 18, the House by 311 to 109 (D-179 
vs. 94; R-132 vs, 15). 

The law provides a fine of $1,000 and/or 
1 yr. in prison for threats or force inter- 
fering with any Federal court order. It 
provides a fine of $5,000 and/or 5 yrs. for 
flight to avoid testifying; $1,000 to $10,000 
and/or 1 year to life for transporting ex- 
plosives in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intention to destroy property 
or intimidate, and $1,000 fine and/or 1 yr. 
for intimidation by bomb threats through 
mail, telephone and similar medium. 

When a court finds a person has been 
deprived of the right to register or vote 
because of race or color, the court must 
appoint referees to consider the qualifica- 
tions for ane under the state law of 
the petitioner. If an election takes place 
before the case is decided, the petitioner 
may vote provisionally. The state may be 
sued Bitty or severally for violations. 

Under penalty of $1,000 fine and/or 1 


yr. in prison Federal election officials 
Se gs ge i all election records for 22 
months. 


FEDERAL PAY RISE 

The mailman received his increase in 
pay, but Congress refused to hike the cost 
of postal services to wipe out the deficit. 

Salary increases for Government em- 

ployees became law July 1 when the 
measure was passed over the President’s 
veto. It provides a 712% increase for em- 
ployees in the judicial, legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches, including postal em- 
ployees, professional, technical, adminis- 
rative and clerical personnel perform- 
ing over 15,000 different occupational 
skills, The chief legal officers of execu- 
tive departments get the same standing 
as assistant secretaries with salary up 
from $19,000 to $20,000. 

The position of administrative assistant 
secretary of the Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare is established. Five super- 
grade positions are added in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

By amending, the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act Congress increased the 
wage base used to compute compensation 
for disability or death; increased mini- 
mum compensation for total disability 
from $112.50 to $180 per mo. except when 
pay is under $180, when the disability fee 
will equal full monthly pay. The wage 
base for compensation in case of death is 
raised from $150 to $240, and if death 
comes while on duty $800 will be paid. 
Benefits are increased in some cases. 

Annuities under the retirement and dis- 
ability system of the Foreign Service 
were increased 10%. Also widows now 
receiving an annuity get a 10% increase, 
or enough to provide a minimum of $2,400. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR AGED 

Medical care for the aged was a hotly 
contested issue as the Democratic leaders, 
backed by Labor support, fought for 
Federal-financed extension of assistance 
under the Social Security Act, while con- 
servative Democrats and Republicans 
wished to develop voluntary state aid 
program for elderly persons with low in- 
comes, grants from the General Fund to 
the states to pay part of the cost. 

Liberal medical care through Social 
Security was backed by Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D-N. M.) and failed in the 
Senate by _51-44. Sen. Case (N. J.) was 
the only Republican who voted for it, 
whereas 32 Republicans and 19 Democrats 
voted against it. To offset this plan Sen. 
Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) sponsored the 
Eisenhower-Nixon project. It asked bene- 
ficiaries to choose one of three plans, with 
contributions of at least 10% or more de- 
pending on financial ability. Federal and 
state contributions were provided, but 
Social Security was not to be the agency. 

A great deal of argument was expended 
on a bill introduced by Rep. Aime Forand 
(D-R. I.), which failed in the House and 
was sponsored in the Senate by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.)., It provided hos- 
pital and surgical benefits to 12,000,000 
over 65 now getting Social Security. It 
would increase payroll taxes 14 of 1% for 
employers and employees. The law in- 
ereases Federal funds to the states for 
medical services for 2,400,000 aged persons 
(over 65) on old-age assistance and pro- 
vides for Federal payments to states for 
part or all of the medical care of’ about 
10,000,000 of similar age who may need 
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help in paying medical expenses. Federal 
payment to states will be $12 a month for 
each person. The recipient’s means must 
be determined by tests. Payments will be 
made direct and money will come from 
the General Fund. This is expected to 
cost the Federal government $202,000,000 
and states $61,000,000 the first year. 


SUGAR QUOTAS. 

Sugar was a hotly debated subject. The 
difficulty came over cutting the sugar 
quota of the Dominican Republic and was 
not solved before adjournment. 

A sugar bill enacted July 6 extends the 
quotas of the present act through March 
31, 1961. It granted the President discre- 
tionary power to cut the Cuban sugar 
quota and prohibited increasing it. 

It permits the redistribution of sugar 
assigned to Cuba, affecting 156,000 tons of 
Hawaiian and Puerto Rican sugar Cuba 
was to receive. Deficits in supplying the 
United States anay be made up by pur- 
chase from countries having quotas of 
3,000 to 10,000 tons, raising their exports 
to the U. S. to 10,000 tons. Up to 15% may 
be bought from the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines and the rest from other quota 
countries. Refined sugar may be imported 
if raw is not available. | 

Under this law the President cut Cuba’s 
share of the 1960 market by 700,000 short 
tons. This left only 39,752 tons to be im- 
ported from other sources, the original 
Cuban quota having been 3,119,655 tons. 

The Dominican Republic sugar bill 
passed the Senate on the last day of the 
session, but did not reach the House. It 
would have given the President power to 
cut the sugar quota of 322,000 tons allo- 
eated to the Dominican Republic whether 
or not the Organization of American 
States voted economic sanctions against 
the Trujillo regime. The original House 
bill would have given the President this 
power only if the sanctions were voted 

y Oct. 15. Both Sen. Dirksen (R-Ill.) and 
Sen. Morse (D-Ore.) objected to tying 
the President’s powers. 

There was opposition in both houses to 
punishing Trujillo for his ‘‘dictatorship.” 
Sen, Allen J. Ellender (D-La.) said over- 
throw of Trujillo would leave a vacuum 
for communist infiltration. Rep. Harold D. 
Cooley (D-N. C.) ch., Agricultural Com- 
mittee, expressed the same view and the 
House leader, Rep. John W. McCormack 
(D-Mass.) rejected the Administration’s 
“declaration of war’? on the Dominican 


Republic. DEFENSE 

The Military Construction Authorization Act 
of 1960, enacted June 8, 1960, provides 
authority for construction in and out of 
the U. S., and for Reserve components, a 
total of $1,185,320,000 for fiscal 1961. This 
includes $110,766,000 deficiency money for 
projects started in previous years. Of this 
total the Air Force gets $727,305,000; the 
Army, $141,561,000; the Navy, $127,566,000; 
the Defense Dept., $20,000,000; Reserve 
components, $56,122,000; Reserve deficien- 
cies, $783,000; other deficits, $109,983,000. 


The Atomic Energy Commission asked $293,- 
876,000 to cover high energy physics proj- 
ects, including the Stanford linear elec- 
tron accelerator, Congress voted $211,476,- 
000 for fiscal 1961, and limited project 
starts to those where estimated cost doen 
not exceed the authorized estimate by 
more than 25%. 


HOUSING 
Housing had hard sledding. The only 
measure enacted extends FHA home im- 
Pee loan program through Octo- 
er, 1961; authorizes an additional $500,- 
000,000 for college housing and $50,000,000 
for the public facility loan program. 


The Senate omnibus bill was 
more comprehensive and not get 
action in the House, It pro: increases 


of $1.2 billion, raising A insurance una 
#4 billion (present authorization is $37 
illion); increasing funds for direct loans 
for housing of the elderly ef $25,000,000; _ 
adding $350,000,000 to capi grants for 
urban renewal and giving a state the 
privilege of dcquiring up to 121% of these 
grants, and other appropriations. 
MILITARY SERVICES 

The U. S. Air Force has decided that it 
has too many colonels and lieutenant 
colonels and sought means of er | 
them legally, with retirement pay. So i 
had Congress pass a law permitting the 
retirement of 200 colonels and 500 lieu- 
tenant colonels within the next five years, 
up to June 30, 1965, if they have had 20 
or more years of service and have failed 
three or more times to be selected for 
the next higher permanent grade. Not 
more than 20% may be retired at any one 
time. The Army may do likewise. 

A law provides that no transportation 
of household effects of a member of the 
Armed Services may be made by com- 
mercial air carrier unless it imposes hard- 
ship or there is no other transport avail- 
able. However, baggage not to exceed 
1,000 lbs. may be ferried by commercial 
carrier under certain conditions. 


Polaris Sub Service. The Navy had diffi- 
culty getting sufficient volunteers for the 
Poere- pe nuclear submarines because 
crews not actually on board would not get 
incentive pay under the existing law. A 
new law takes into account the fact that 
two crews are needed in this type sub- 
marine, one resting while the other is at 
sea, and provides that the crew ashore 
get the same incentive pay. 


MINIMUM WAGE 

A bill to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act by increasing the hourly mini- 
mum _ wage from $1 to $1.15 in 1961, $1.20 
in 1962 and $1.25 in 1963 passed Senate and 
House but was not reported from con- 
ference... It was sponsored by Senator 
John D,. Kennedy and backed by labor 
organizations. This would affect 23,700,000 
workers now covered. The bill also would 
extend coverage to 4,000,000 additional 
employees of numerous other services. 
The substitute bill by Rep. Kitchin (D- 
N. C.) made $1.15 the minimum and cut 
coverage to 1,000,000 workers. It will come 
up in the 87th Congress. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 
On May 14, 1960, the President signed 
the Mutual Security Authorization Act 
for 1960, authorizing $1,366,200,000, or 
$88,700,000 less than the President re- 
quested: Sa 
n Sept. 2 the President signed the 
Mutual ecurity Appro naone Act for 
fiscal 1961, carrying a total of $3,722,350,- 
ane President had requested $4,275,- 
Under another law, enacted Sept. 8, the 
President’s mutual security contingency - 
fund was given $100,000,000 in orden to 
pee the oe su emergency opera-= 
to) as providin, merican t 
a in the Goeen. ee 
; e principal amounts appropriated 
in the act of ag et 2 were: Military aid, 
$1,800,000,000; defense, $610,000,000; techni- 
cal cooperation, $150,000,000; Develop- 
i Behe x AS nace ines ; special 
f ; ,000,000; President’ - 
Unser spect aed acle ees 
le law also authorized the Presid 
to withhold aid from any country omag 
military or economic aid to the Castro 
regime of Cuba or selling arms to any 
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Latin American coun ain i 
- OAS voted sanctions. ho pamelie bes 


PAYOLA 

An amendment to the Communications 
act provides maximum penalty of $10,000 
fine and one year in prison for deceptive 
broadcasting. Radio and television sta- 
tions must publish receipt of anything of 
value for broadcasting material and can- 
not give aid to contestants in programs 
advertised as unrehearsed. 


PRICE SUPPORT 

A new law increases the support level 
for manufacturing milk and butterfat for 
the rest of the current marketing year to 
not less than $3.22 per cwt. for manufactur- 
ing milk and not less than 59.6¢ per Ib. 
for butterfat. The average price received 
ina farmers for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1960, was $3.23 and 59.5¢, and the new act 
will stabilize prices at about this level. 
_ Another law provides for rice market- 
ing quotas whenever the supply exceeds 
normal. Normal supply consists of domes- 
tic consumption plus a 10% allowance for 
carry-over. The previous law required 
that the supply exceed normal by more 
than 10% before quotas were announced. 

In 1961 and subsequent years support 
Be of tobacco will be adjusted from 
he 1959 level in direct proportion to 
changes in the parity index, using the 
previous 3-year moving average as a base. 


SCHOOL MILK 

Congress increased the amount of funds 
the pesos Credit ce may use for 
the special milk program from $81,000,000 
to $85,000,000 for the 1960-61 fiscal year, 
and from $85,000,000 to $95,000,000 for the 
1961 fiscal year. The Dept. of Agriculture 
reimburses schools at the rate of 4¢ a 
half eu in excess of the half pint pro- 
vide in the lunch, and reimburses 
schools not participating in the lunch pro- 
gram at the rate of 3¢ a pint. Program is 
set to expire June 30, 1961. 


SCHOOL AID FAILED 

The School Assistance Act was blocked 
by the House Rules Committee by a7 to 5 
vote, 4 Republicans and 3 Democrats vot- 
ing against reporting it. A Senate bill 
passed Feb. 4, 51 to 34, and a House bill 
passed June 8. The Senate called for a 
conference to adjust differences, but no 
conference but none was held. 

The Senate bill originally provided $1.8 
billion in Federal funds over a_ 2-yr. 
period for school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries, or both. Grants to a state to 
be made on the basis of the number of 
school-age children in relation to the per 
capita income of that state. States to 
match Federal grants on a sliding scale 
after first year. Federal control prohib- 
ited. A Democratic amendment to author- 
ize $1,100,000,000 a year for an indefinite 

eriod and to use the funds for increasing 
teachers’ Salaries and school construction 
or both was defeated by a tie vote, 44 to 
44. Sen. Johnson moved-to reconsider, 
and Sen. Dirksen moved to table the 
Johnson motion. The Vice President broke 
the tie by supporting Dirksen. The Ad- 
ministration opposed doubling the aid and 
using a large proportion for teachers’ 
salaries. The Senate later adopted an 
amendment to include teachers’ salaries, 
54 to 35. 

The House passed a bill May 26 author- 
izing 25,000,000 a year for four years 
for school construction. In an effort at 
compromise the Senate-House conferees 
agreed informally to drop the Powell anti- 
segregation amendment (no funds to go 
to segregated school systems) which had 


7 


caused Southern opposition, and to limit 
the fund to school construction. The Vice 
President tried to get dissenting Repub- 
licans in the House Rules Committee to 
change their votes, to no avail. 


TAXATION ' 

The 10% tax on local telephone service 
and transportation, subject of numerous 
protests, was continued to June 30, 1961. 

The Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 

enue Taxation was instructed to study 
the tax laws affecting deduction of ex~ 
Penses on income tax reports, including 
hose for entertainment and club dues, 
and to report to the 87th Congress with 
recommendations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was asked to make recom- 
mendations to avoid misuse of business 
expense deductions. 

The corporate income tax rate of 52% 
and excise tax rates on spirits, beer, wine, 
cigarets, automobiles, etc., were extended 
to July 1, 1961. 

The 20% tax on cabarets and similar 
establishments was cut to 10%. 


TREATIES 

A treaty of mutual cooperation and 
security between the United States and 
Japan, to replace the security act of 1951, 
was signed in Washington Jan. 19, 1960, 
and ratified by the Senate June 22, 1960. 
The U.S. is guaranteed continued use of 
military bases in Japan. Armed attack on 
either party in Japanese territories is 
considered dangerous to peace. and safety 
of both parties, who will act in accord- 
ance with constitutional processes. 

A treaty of friendship and commerce 
with Pakistan, signed at Washington, Nov. 
12, 1959, was ratified Aug. 17, 1960. It pro- 
tects the interests of individuals and cor- 
porations conducting business in the two 
contracting countries. 

The Antarctic Treaty between the U. S. 
and 11 other nations, including the Soviet 
Union, signed Dec. 31, 1959, was ratified 
by the Senate Aug. 10, 1960, by 66 to 21. 
It prohibits military operations, weapons 
testing, nuclear explosions or radio waste 
disposal and provides for freedom of 
scientific investigation and inspections, 
including the aerial, over any part of 
Antarctica. 


OTHER ACTS OF CONGRESS 


A temporary increase of $8 billion in the public 
debt limit was extended to June 30, 1961, making 
the ceiling $293,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. Member- 
ship in the International Development Assn. was 
voted, and the Government was authorized to sub- 
scribe $320,290,000 on behalf of the U. S. It will 
finance projects on liberal terms to promote eco- 
nomic growth in less-developed areas of member 
nations, which also are members of the Inter- 
national Bank. The U. S. .by contributing about 
32% of the original $1 billion fund will have a 
vote of 27.6%. 


LATIN AMERICAN AID. The Secretary of State 
received authority to lend $500,000,000 for develop- 
ment in Latin America for land settlement, hous- 
ing, vocational training, water and sewage systems 
and community improvements. Congress allocated 
$100,000,000 to the President to lend to Chile for 
rebuilding and economic stabilization. 


NATO COMMISSION. A U. S. Citizens Commis- 
sion on NATO was approved by the President Sept. 
7. It provides for 20 members to cooperate with 
similar groups from other NATO countries in order 
to recommend nonmilitary ways of meeting Soviet 
competition. Congress authorized $300,000 for ex-~ 
penses. 


REFUGEE AID. An act for resettlement of cer- 
tain refugees became law July 14, 1960. It author- 
izes resettlement in the United States under the 
mandate of the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The Attorney General may admit up to 
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28,000 refugee-escapists in Western Europe, one- 
fourth of the number resettled by other coun- 
tries, under immigration laws; include 500 handi- 
capped persons; exclude aliens pos mari- 
huana; give 3,136 additional special visas to Du 
nationals expelled from Indonesia; add 500 for 
Portuguese from Azores. Visas expire June 30, 1962. 
RIO GRANDE DAM. Congress authorized the 
Government to make an agreement with Mexico for 
construction of the Amistad Dam on the 
Grande for water storage for international use. 


1 - 


The Falcon Dam, in operation since 1953, is not 


is authorized to build a liquidating 
electric plant and water distribution for irrigation 
and other purposes will be administered by Texas. 


D. OF C. FRANCHISE. A joint resolution pro- 
vides for amendment of the Constitution giving 
residents of the District of Columbia the right to 
vote for President and Vice President and three 
votes in the Electoral College. It must be ratified 
by three-fourths*of the states within 7 years. 


MONEY APPROPRIATED BY CONGRESS FOR GOVERNMENT USE 


This table gives the budget estimates submitted by 
Second Session; the amount approved and the difference 


President Eisenhower to the 86th Congress, 
between the estimates and the final amount. 


SSE aR a aS ae 


Increase or 
Department or agency Budget Final amount decrease 
1960 
NASA (Space Admin.) supplemental.......... $23,079,000 $23,079,000 ee 
Second ee mentel. ‘ aes AA oe et Deen 5 1,018,504,888 955,370,003 — $63,134,885 
Labor eae A cree remo aes Loe alee 8,000,000 6,000, — 2,000, 
EPEREBTUC PEG tre Saree pss (eist-u'av'acs law > © 95. « nee weld 799,615,000 729,624,375 — 69,990, 
DMEAAD TIN eE AN ete N ic Tse iis uamanionc’s1as\p: Sie lasesne © Punielasbee 550,330,300 557,667,600 +7,337,300 
Treasury and Post Office... .....:......0s..05 4,897,853,000 4,841,914,000 — 55,939,000 
General Government............ ,627, 14,207,500 — 420,000 
Labor and Welfare (HEW). . 4,020,221,981 4,354,170,331 +333,948,3, 
State, Justice and Judiciary. 3,030,395 705,032,567 —27,997,828 
Independent offices. ........ 8,417.397,000 8,311,893,400 = 503, 
PIDGIOHAGl « .'; sie sless sary eres 39,335,000, 39,996,608, 1,608, 
PRTLUMN Os static po sian sce OMe eebene eeToe 4,135,263,190 3,994,097,600 — 141,165,590 
iiitary construction. ...\.cc. we aes wees ee cae 1,188,000, 994,855, - 145, 
PODER TEMA axceuiaieis Reeve aise nla siaderm Selb ies wa leab 133,413,485 129,470,410 —3,943,075 
LOY EATS aT RASS S Cr ae Bi ncaa rere eM a 4,013,793,180 3,969,982,485 — 43,810, 
Mutual security............ E +704,000 3;722,350,000 — 559,354,000 
Supplemental. ............. 69,327,840 138,293,740 — 31,034,100 
Second supplemental....... : 72,280,731 162,186,981 +89,906,250 
FLOEAIS TIGL eo at cA apices! neve ce das a Ndive Cen p fay 7 9G, 590, O02 72,649,886,989 — 146,503,613 
Total, all billsy. ...... 6... ee ee ee ee ee ee | 73,845,974,490 73,634,335,992 — 211,638,498 


The bill authorized loans to the amount of $597,100,000, an increase of $211,400,000. 


trol, $929,130,600; Bonneville Power Admin., 


Other appropriations included: Civil Rights ena ype ae Army rivers, harbors, flood con- 
»520,000; Sou 
Southeastern Power Admin., $800,000; TVA, $20,520 


hwestern Power Admin., $2,575,000; 


,520,000; Bureau of Reclamation, $289,113,705; Public 


Health Service, $1,029,554,000; Social Security Admin., 


$2,140,392,700; National Cancer Institute, 


$111,000,000; National Heart Institute, $86,900,000; Vocational Rehabilitation, $74,431,000. 


Labor Highlights of 1960 
Strikes Hit Railroads, New York Schools, Theaters, Electric Plants 


What was called the first complete shut- 
down of the Pennsylvania Railroad in its 
114 years took place Sept. 1-12, 1960. It 
involved 20,000 nonoperating employees 
represented by the Transport Workers 
Union and System Federation 152, com- 
posed of members of Intl. Assn. of Ma- 
chinists, Sheet Metal Workers and Boiler- 
makers. There had been three years of 
negotiation. The issue was job security 
rather than wages. The unions demanded 
that management stop assigning men 
outside their primary classifications and 
discontinue outside contracting of main- 
tenance and construction work, while the 
management opposed limitations. 

The National Mediation Board aided in 
the settlement, which was regarded as a 
victory for the unions by Michael J. Quill, 
pres. TWU, and satisfactory by the rail- 
road. The union reported it received a 
guaranty that trains would be operated 
with full crews; a ban on giving main- 
tenance work to firms outside the union 
except with its consent; coupling and un- 
coupling to be done by maintenance 
rather than operating workers; a defining 
of duties to prevent overlapping of jobs; 
agreement to establish severance pay. 

A 26-day strike of 6,600 members of 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen against 
the Long Island Rail Road ended Aug. 3 
with the road’s concession of a five-day 
workweek, instead of six-day. The union 
agreed to forego a 214c an hour increase 
received in July to cover cost of settle- 
ment. A similar workweek was granted 
the Bro. of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, 

The nation’s major railroads and li 


nonoperating unions representing 550,000 
workers on Aug. 19 settled a 15-month old 
dispute by granting a 5¢ an hr. inerease 
retroactive to July 1, 1960, and fringe 
benefits estimated at 6¢ an hr., as recom- 
mended by a Presidential Emergency 
Board. A 17¢ an hr. cost of living allow- 
ance was incorporated into base rates and 
escalator clauses were discontinued. A 
$4,000 life insurance policy will be paid by 
the company and employees’ dependents 
will be included in medical benefits. 

A_ strike against railroads serving the 
U. S. Steel Corp. Sept. 3-16 by AFL-CIO 
Bro. of Railway Trainmen was settled for 
wage increases and fringe benefits. Sub- 
sidiary railroads of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. and Bethlehem Steel had 
short walkouts and signed contracts with 
pay increases of around 4% and fringe 
benefits. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC STRIKE 

_ General Electric Co. faced its first strike 
since 1946 when the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 
AFL-CIO, left their jobs Oct. 2 The 
American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers joined Oct. 5. Massed picket lines 
caused violence in Schnectady, Syracuse 
and Niskayuna, N. Y., Pittsfield and Lynn, 
Mass., and Burlington, Vt. Schenectady 
officials declared an emergency and asked 
help from Governor Rockefeller, who re- 
fused to interfere. 

Members of the unions were not satis- 
fied with IUE leadership under James B. 
Carey, pre and many returned to work. 
When Local 301 of Schenectady (3,000 
members) authorized its business agent 
to suspend the strike and order a return 


. 
. 


| 
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to work the back of the strike was broken. 
A settlement was reached Oct. 22 on terms 
practically identical with the company’s 
offer before the walkout. These include a 
3-yr. contract, 3% wage rise, and a 3-mo. 
option of choosing one of 3 plans: (1) a 
4% rise in 18 mos., (2) a 3% rise in 18 
mos. plus an 8th paid holiday and 4th 
vacation week after 25 years; ?3) a wage 
reopener in Apr. 1962. The new contract 
would raise wages by 7¢ an hr. immedi- 
ately and 915¢ more in Apr., 1962. How- 
ever, Prplovees in Philadelphia honored 
the picket lines of the Technical Engi- 
neers, who had demands of their own, and 
there were some holdouts elsewhere. 
Westinghouse Electrical Corp. signed a 
new contract with IUE Oct. 20, the pro- 
visions also benefiting Federation of West- 
marouse Independent Salaried Unions 
(15,000 members). It provided a 4¢ to 10¢ 
an hr. rise effective Oct. 17 and another 
effective Apr. 16, 1962; layoff income of 
one week’s pay for each year of service 
after 3 yrs. employment; and 8th paid 
holiday; increase in hospitalization al- 


“lowance from $15 to $22 and in accident 


benefit minimums from $30 to $40; mater- 
nity allowance; weekly dues checkoff. 


TEACHERS’ ONE-DAY WALKOUT 

In New York, N. Y., the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers, representing about 10,000 
out of 40,000 teachers employed by the 
city, called the first strike Nov. 7. About 
5,500 teachers absented themselves and 
picket lines were established at some 
schools. The union wanted a dues check- 
off, sick pay for substitutes, duty-free 
lunch periods, equalization of salary in- 
erements and a_ collective bargaining 
election. The strike was called off after 
one day, during which the Board of Edu- 
cation suspended striking teachers. Under 
the Condon-Wadlin law, adopted by New 
York state in 1947, severe penalties can 
be imposed on governmental employees 
who strike. However, a more lenient in- 
terpretation and adjustment of grievances 
seemed likely. 

A three-month strike of United Auto 
Workers at the Sikorsky Aircraft division 
of United Aircraft Corp., at Stratford and 
Bridgeport, Conn., ended Sept. 4 with a 
National Labor Relations Board election, 
in which 2,557 employees voted against 
representation by UAW and 2,192 for. A 
new union, Independent Aircraft Guild 
Was working to represent the men and 
negotiate a new contract. 

NEW YORK THEATRES 

The first work stoppage in New York 
theatres since 1919 started June 1 when 
Actors Equity Assn. called~out the cast of 
one play and Broadway producers can- 
celled performances of the remaining 21, 
putting 1,000 actors and _ 4,000 technicians 
out of work. Off-Broadway plays were 
not affected. Dispute settled June 9 with 
4-yr. contract with League of New York 
Theatres calling for a pension plan finan- 
ced by producers, 1% of the actors’ pay- 
roll beginning in second contract year and 
2% in 4th yr., and by theatre owners, 1% 
each yr. Weekly minimum pay went up 
$14. By the 3rd yr. minimum pay will be 
$117.50 a week. Higher road salary mini- 
mum and rehearsal pay were included. 


STEEL STRIKE CONTRACT 

The year 1960 began with the settlement 
of the costly steel strike on Jan. 5, when 
the steelmakers and the United Steel- 
workers of America signed an agreement 
providing for a new contract continuing 
to June 30, 1962, on wages and Dec. 31, 
1962, on pensions, insurance and unem- 
ployment benefits. Wages rose 7¢ plus 


0.2¢ widening of increments between labor 
grades and a similar 7¢ increase Oct. 1, 
1961, with a 0.1¢ widening of increments. 
(First period. wages increased 7¢ to 13¢; 
second period, 7¢ to 10¢.) Incentive pay is 
additional. The companies take over ail 
insurance costs, thus increasing take- 
home pay by 6.5¢ an hr. Granted were 
more insurance and health benefits, lib- 
eralized pensions, a human relations com- 
mittee_and a committee to study work 
rules. There is limitation of cost-of-living 
increases to 6¢ an hr. during the contract. 

The settlement was generally viewed as 
a victory for the union, which won most 
of its major demands. The agreement, to 
run for 30 months until June 30, 1962, was 
estimated by the industry to cost 41 cents 
an hour over the 214-year eeu Roger 
Blough, chairman of the U.S. Steel Corp., 
said the cumulative cost of the agreement 
to the steel industry would reach well 
over $1 billion. David J. McDonald, pres. 
of the United Steelworkers, said the set- 
tlement was 40% better than the steel 
companies’ last offer. 


WHEN A PLANT MOVES 

In Philadelphia the U. S. District Court 
ordered the Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. to pay 
$78,011 to the United Shoeworkers for 
breach of contract in moving its plant 
from Philadelphia to Hanover, Pa. The 
court awarded $28,011 in dues lost and 
$50,000 in punitive damages. It refused 
to order the plant back to Philadelphia. 
The company was to appeal the damages. 

A New York manufacturer of clothing, 
Hickory Clothes, Inc., which had moved 
its factory to Mississippi in violation of 
a contract with Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers was ordered by the chairman 
of labor relations of the industry, Prof. 
Herman A. Gray, to cease operating out- 
side of New York City and establish there 
a shop equal to the one moved and to pay 
the union $204,681 in lost wages and other 
benefits. 

ASSETS OF UNIONS 

Under the terms of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting & Disclosure Act labor 
unions in 1960 filed reports of their finan- 
cial standing with the Department of 
Labor. The largest assets were held by 
the United Mine Workers, $110,315,080, 
with an income of $5,146,470, but disburs- 
ing slightly more. The union had $15,183,- 
754 invested in U. S. bonds and $16,409,278 
in marketable securities and paid $832,256 
for relief. Its investments include 40% 
ownership of the National Bank of Wash- 
ington, 10% of the West Kentucky Coal 
Co., and an interest in American Coal 
Shipping, Inc. 

Second largest assets were those of the 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
38,418,263, with an income of $6,023,071, 
7,369,791 in U. S. bonds and $23,544,045 in 
securities. The union paid out $978,900 in 
strike aid. 

Biggest strike aid was reported by the 
United Automobile Workers, $12,655,558. 
Assets were $30,373,190, income $42,066,240. 
It had $13,686,225 in U. S. bonds and un- 
der $25,000 in securities. 


COST OF DRUGS 

In order to bring down the cost of drugs 
to families 13 large unions with 350,000 
members announced in New York the 
formation of Medstore Plan, Inc., which 
sets out to furnish drugs to members at 
about one-third the usual retail cost. The 
first store was to open in Manhattan early 
in 1961, to be followed by five others in 
the New York area. Unions cooperating 
include Intl. Ladies Garment Workers, 
Intl. Assn. of Machinists, Electrical Work- 
ers, Transport Workers and others. 


UNITED STATES POPULATION 


Total Count of Census of April 1, 1960, is Almost 180,000,000 
Source; Robert W. Burgess, ee bee of waiae te ee Baal cee 
h ulation of the United States is 179,323,175, accor o the L 
the eins of the Census of 1960. This is the total for 50 states and the District of 


Columbia. The total for 1950 wa 
in the ten years ended April 1, 
record of the previous decade b 

The 1960 total does not include 
ents living abroad, crews of America 
citizens living in foreign countries. 


s 151,325,798. The population increased by 28,000,000 
1960, tage increase exceeded the former all-time 
8,800,000. ; f 

e members of the Armed Forces and their depend- 

n vessels at sea or in foreign ports and American 
When their number has been determined, the 


total population will exceed 180,000,000 as of the census date. Another 2,587,444 will 


be accounted for by 

As in the previous decade, the West 
led the regions in both the amount and 
rate of growth. The population of the 
West increased by 7,900,000 or 38.9%. The 
West was the only region in which the 
rate of growth was greater than the 
18.5%. increase for the nation as a whole. 
The most populous region, the South, 
ranked second in the amount of growth 
—7,800,000—and its rate of growth—16.5% 
—was slightly higher than that of the 
North Central Region. Gains of 7,200,000, 
5,200,000 were recorded in the North Cen- 
tral Region and the Northeast, respec- 
tively. The latter region had the smallest 
rate of gain—13.2%. 

The final counts for the states show 
that New York continues to be the most 
populous and Alaska the least populous 
state. The nine highest ranking states in 
1960 were New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts. These 
states were also the highest ranking in 
the same order in 1950. Florida, however, 
advanced from the 20th state in order of 
population size to the 10th state, and there 
were some other changes in rank. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS IN GROWTH 


California surpassed all the states in 
the amount of growth since 1950. The 
5,100,000 gain for this state accounted for 
nearly one-fifth of the increase for the 
United States. Second to California in 
growth was Florida, with 2,200,000 in- 
crease. 

Other states with gains of more than 
1,000,000 were New York, Texas, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, and New Jersey. Eight 
states had increases of 500,000 to 1,000,000. 
These 16 states accounted for 22,100,000, 
or four-fifths of the increase for the 
nation as a whole. On the other hand, 
two states—Arkansas and West Virginia 
—and the District of Columbia, lost popu- 
lation, The population of Mississippi 
remained practically unchanged—2,178,- 
141 in 1960 against 2,178,914 in 1950. 

Florida had the largest rate of growth, 
78.7%. Three states—Nevada, Alaska, and 
Arizona—had increases in excess of 70%, 
and 15 states, including Hawaii, grew at 
a more rapid rate than the country as a 
whole. 

Fifty million Americans were living in 
the 128 cities of 100,000 inhabitants or 
more. These 128 cities had a combined 
population of 50,000,000, or 3,900,000 more 
than their 1950 population. This overall 
gain was recorded despite declines in the 
population of 43 of the cities, including 8 
of the 10 most populous. The rate of gain 
for the 128 cities was 8.4%, in contrast to 
an increase of 21.5% in the number of 
persons living outside cities of 100,000 or 
more. Part of the growth in these cities 
was the result of annexations. 

There were 21 more cities of 100,000 or 
more in 1960 than in 1950. The South had 
the largest number, 42, followed by the 
North Central States, 35, the Northeast, 
28, and the West, 23. The South also had 
the greatest increase over 1950, with a 


Puerto Rico (2,349,544) and outlying territories (237,900). 


net gain of 10 cities of 100,000 or more. 
The North Central states and the West 
each had 7 more cities of this size than 
in 1950. The Northeast lost three. : 

Cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more in- 
creased in number from 483 in 1950 to 673 
in 1960, according to preliminary returns. 
The net gain of 190 resulted from the 
addition of 195 new names to the list of 
cities of this size and the deletion of 5 
cities that fell below 25,000. 


MORE MEDIUM-SIZED CITIES 

All four regions shared in the increase 
in the number of cities of 25,000 inhabit- - 
ants or more. The West led with a gain of 
64; the North Central states and the 
South had gains of 52, and the Northeast 
22. Among the states, California led with 
an increase of 51, or more than one- 
fourth of the overall increase. Three 
states—Texas with 18, Michigan, 17, and 
Illinois, 15, accounted for another fourth 
of the gain. No other state gained as 
many as 10. 

The North Central states led all the 
other regions, with 206 cities of 25,000 in- 
habitants or more. The South, which had 
ranked third in 1950, was second with 178. 
The Northeast had 159 cities of this size, 
and the West had 130. California ranked 
first among the states with 86 cities, or 
more than the combined total for Illinois 
and Ohio, which ranked second and third 
with 41 and 40, respectively, Other states 
with more than 30 cities of this size were 
Texas with 39, Michigan, 37, New Jersey, 
36, Massachusetts, 35, and New York, 33. 

_ Despite the overall increase in popula- 
tion of the nation, one out of every five 
of the 673 cities of 25,000 or more had 
fewer residents in 1960 than in 1950, Of 
the 139 cities with losses, more than half 
—5—were in the Northeast. Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts led in the number of cities. with 
declines and accounted for 67 of the cities 
with population losses in the region. Only 
one other state—Ohio—had more than 10 
cities showing losses. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 

viet Sop ered 85% of the increase in 
the total population between 1950 and 
1960 occurred in standard metropolitan 
statistical areas, that is, in cities of 50,000 
or more and the outlying areas surround- 
ing them. The 211 of this category in- 
creased by 22,500,000, and of this increase 
17,600,000 occurred in the outlying parts 
and 4,900,000 in the central cities. Thus 
the population increase in the outlying 
parts accounted for about two-thirds of 
the increase since 1950, 
_ The population of these 211i. cities 
increased from 89,200,000 persons in 1950 
to 111,700,000 in 1960, an increase of about 
25%. The 4,900,000 increase in the popu- 
lation of central cities to a total of 
57,000,000 in 1960 represented a 9% in- 
crease over 1950, The population of the 
outlying parts increased by about 48% 
between 1950 and 1960, growing from 
36,800,000 to 54,400,000. The non-metro- 
politan territory increased from 62,200,000 
to 66,300,000, an increase of about 1%. 
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FINAL 1960 CENSUS OF POPULATION © 
_By States, Regions, Rank and Apportionment 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Ret ion, aris April 1, April 1, Rank 
sion and 1960 1950 =| Pct. 
state census census 1960. 


fe 
+ or — | 
1960 | 1950 | census] Current Gains Los 


_ UNITED STATES.. |179,323,175|151,325,798 


-_ 
Be 
an 


REGIONS : 
Northeast. . 44,677,819) 39,477,986] 13.2 108 115 se seee 
aoe Central. 51, 619,139] 44,460,7 16.1 125 129 
oo 5 54, 973, 113] 47,197,088] 16.5 133 134 
West. fore 28,053,104| 20,189,962] 38.9 9 59 


seat, 


ba 


DIVISIONS: 


New England...... -| 10,509,367| 9,314,453) 12.8 Oy ren a 25 28 
Middle etientie 2 13.3 crsevart 83 87 
; E. No. Central...... 19.2 88 87 
? W. No. Central...,. 9.5 37 42 ence 
- So, Atlantic........ 22.6 63 60 
4 E. So. Central. ..... 5.0 29 32 
ie LG So. Central. Pai a 16.6 4 42 
= _ Mountain. . dhcoilay Os 35.1 17 16 
Ae Pacific............,} 21,198,044] 15,114,964] 40,2 52 43 


nie 


4 NEW ENGLAND 
4 Maine........ aa 969,265 913,774 6.1 36 35 2 3 
q New Hampshir 13.8 46 45 Dink 2 
Vermont 3.2 48 47 1 1 
a Massachusetts. 9.8 9 12 14 
fs Rhode Island ‘ 488 89 8.5 39 37 2< 2 
; Connecticut........] 2,535,234) 2,007,280; 26.3 25 28 6 - 6 
s “ MID. ATLANTIC : 
New York..........} 16,782,304] 14,830,192; 13.2 1 1 41 
¥ New Jersey.........| 6,066,782| 4,835,329] 25.5 8 8 15 
Pennsylvania....... 11,319,366] 10,498,012 7.8 3 3 27 
E. NO. CENTRAL 
Ohio... $5 9,706,397| 7,946,627] 22.1 5 5 24 
3 Indiana 18.5 11 12 il 
Tilinois. . 15.7 4 4 24 
Michigan 22.8 7 19 
3,434,575| 15.1 15 14 10 


j Wisconsin. 


W. NO. CENTRAL 
a Minnesota.......... 2,982,483] 14.5 18 18 8 9 
. DOWG aches ca ofa so ale 5.2 24 22 , 8 
Missouri. .......... 9.2 13 11 10 11 
North Dakota..... 2.1 45 42 2 ade) 
South Dakota...... 3 4.3 41 41 2 2 
Nebraska..........- 1,411,330 6.5 34 33 a 4 
Kansas PITTED] 2)178,611] 1,905,299] 14.3 28 31 5 eal cee es 
z so. ATLANTIC 
E Delaware. . 446,292 318,085] 40.3 47 48 1 1 
: Maryland.. 32.3 21 24 8 if 
Dist. of Col —4.8 40 36 stir ace 
Virginia. 19.5 14 15 10 10 
- West Virginia. . =—7.2 30 29 5 
North Carolina.. ; 12.2 12 10 11 12 
South Carolina...... 12.5 26 27 6 
Georgia............ 14.5 16 13 10 10 
(ty (0) 0 0s Ea reece ay 771 1305 78.7 10 20 12 
. SO. CENTRAL 
ai Gentoky Ra pote tion 2,944,806 3.2 22 19 Ge 8 
; Tennessee: 3... 0.... 8.4 17 16 9 9 
Alabama. .........- 6.7 19 17 8 9 
Mississippi. . -0.1 29 26 5 6 


Ww. SO. SE Sp Na 


—6.5 31 30 4 6.2 adver 
21.4 PiU al seep 8 8 
2,328;284 4.3 27 25 6 6 
9,579,677 24.2 6 6 23 D2: cee te |e 
MOUNTAIN 
Montana....0..-.+- 674,767 14.2 42 43 2 2 
Idaho..... SOS CSAS 13.3 43 44 Z 2 
WYOMING: 6055.5 +56 13.6 49 49 1 1 
GOlOTEIO 50. 2s. be 30s 32.4 33 34 4 4 
New Mexico........ 39.6 37 40 2 2 
ATIZODB. 5 scien sos 73.7 35 38 3 2 
ASA er ee ener a 29.3 38 39 2 2 
INOPADG: occ. a0 oem u0 285,278 160,083] 78.2 50 50 1 1 
CIFIC 
Ss Washington, : 2,853,214] 2,378,963) 19.9 fae eo Cae Gn ste ol eer 
Oregon. . 1,521,341 E 40 leek Sena ee 
- California 10, 1386, ae 2 Peet y 
3 Alaska... , 8, Dee Oke ExerObe Pet DS hos ks le gt ean pect nrargae 
3 Hawaii.,... 632,772 j 


Wes: Population—Cities Over 100,000 


Population of U.S. Cities of 100,000 or more 


FINAL 1960 CENSUS OF POPULATION 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


City 


1—New York, N. Y........% 

2—Chicago, Ill. ...... Aoeteae 
3—Los Angeles, sa So is Ales 

Ss ev tap a, 

5—Detroit 


ice Wc 73a ai 


6—Baltimore, Md........... 
7—Houston, Texas.........- 
8—Cleveland, Ohio.......... 
9—Washington, D. C........ 
10—St. Louis, Mo............ 


11—San Francisco, Calif...... 
12—Milwaukee, Riece. pata howe 
13—Boston, Mass.. Se iktca Ns 
14—Dallas, Texas.. Sas 
15—New Orleans, La......... 


16—Pittsburgh, Pa........... 
17—San Antonio, Texas....... 
18—San Diego, Calif......... 
19—Seattle, Wash............ 
20—Buffalo, N. Y. 


21—Cincinnati, Ohio. ........ 
22—Memphis, Tenn.......... 
23—Denver, Colo........-..4 


25—Minneapolis, Minn....... 


26—Indianapolis, Ind......... 
27—Kansas City, Mo......... 
28—Columbus, Ohio,......... 
29—Phoenix, Ariz............ 
30—Newark, N. J..........-. 


31—Louisville, Ky........... 
32—Portland, Ore............ 
33—Oakland, Calif........... 
34—Fort Worth, Texas....... 


86—Birmingham, Ala......... 
37—Oklahoma City, Okla: |!!! 
38—Rochester, N. Y......... 
89—Toledo, Ohio. ........... 
40—St. Paul, Minn........... 


41—Norfolk, Va. 
42—-Omaha, Nebr.. 
43—Honolulu, Hawai. 
44—Miami, Fla... 
45—Akron, Ohio. . 


46—E]l Paso, Texas........... 
47—Jersey City, N. J 
4a—Tampa, Fila............. 
49—Dayton, Ohio............ 
60—Tulsa, Okla............ 


51—Wichita, Kans 
52—Richmond, Va.. Male ee 
58—Syracuse, N. ¥.....+.-... 
54—Tucgon, Ariz............ 
55—Des Moines, TOWS. cn 5) anit 


56—Providence, R. ts CRC Ye 
57—San Jose, Calif 
58—Mobile, Ala............. 
59—Charlotte, ah y 


eee onville, Fla. 
62-——Flint, Mich............. 
63—Sacramento, Calif, 
64—Yonkers, N. Y 


Population 


438,776 


369,129 


250,767 


326,037 


274605 


130,485 


182) 740 


168,279 


177,965 


248,674 
9 


182/121 


0}|122—Duluth, Minn, 


City 


66—Worcester. Mass&......--- 
67—Austin, Texas...........- 
68—Spokane, Wash..........- 
69—St. t, Petersburg, FIG 3). dian 
70—Gary, I Ind.. eg A 


71—Grand ry ae a Mich .).5<.. 
72—Springfield, eae Na ee 
73—Nashville, pec Sarre irre cs 
74—Corpus Christi, Texas. . . - 
75—Youngstown, Ohio....... 


76—Shreveport, La........... 
77—Hartford, Conn. ......... 
78—Fort Wayne, Tn anes <e 
79—Bridgeport, Conn...... ae 
80—Baton Rouge, La...+..... 


81—New Haven, Conn....... 
82—Savannah, Ga 


85—Paterson, 1 aes ae oh 


86—Evansville, Ind... 
SJ—Hnle; Passe... ines sisese bya 018 
88—Amarillo, Texas.......... 
89—Montgomery, Ala........ 
90—Fresno, Calif............ 


91—South Bend, Ind......... 
92—Chattanooga, meng =A 
93—Albany, N. Y..........0. 
94—Lubbock, Texas. ard iacaicaie bate Tole 
95—Lincoln, ‘Nebr.. sheicatb ce 


96—Madison, Wisc........... 
97—Rockford, Il.. a aiwee 
98—Kansas City, KANS....)- ee” 
99—Greensboro, N. hed 
100—Topeka, Kans. 


106—Portsmouth, Va.......... 
107—Trenton, N. J.. he sehen 
108—Newport News, Va. Se edbiare we 
109—Canton, Ohio.. ae ee 
110—Dearborn, Mich. .. eee 


bt a AL Ea sicaqabeisiatae ‘ 
112—Hammond, Ind. al 
113—Scranton, Pa. 
114—Berkeley, Calf eee 
115—Winston Salem, N. C..... 


116—Allentown, Pa. 
117—Little Rock, Ark. | 


121—Waterbury, Conn 


123—Anaheim, Calif, 
124—Peoria, Ill.. 
125—New Bedford, Mass 


126—Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 
127—Wichita Falls, pia 
tam ea Calif. 
129—Utiia, N. Y 


161,721 
738 
133,911 


106,756 
102,213 

92,129 
120,740 
112/817 


104,477 
104,511 
14 


111/856 
109,189 


4 U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 83 
c. Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 __ 
of 
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FINAL 1960 CENSUS OF POPULATION 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


7 The term “place” refers to a concentration of population, regardless of the existence of legally pre- 
rhe Seribed limits, powers, or functions. Most of the places listed are incorporated as cities, towns, villages or 


. : 
iA boroughs. In addition, unincorporated places are also presented. The towns in New England and tewn- 
o- ships in New Jersey and Pennsylvania recognized as urban are also counted as places. 
a ee Ee ee SOR 
Place 1960 1950)|Place - 1960 1950/|Place 1960 1950 
; ALABAMA ALABAMA—Continued ARKANSAS—Continued 
Abbeville. ... 2,524 2,162|| Russellville... 6,628 6,012|;El Dorado City 25,292 23,0 
4 Albertville.:: _ 8,250 5,397||Saraland..... 4'505 ........||Bngland...... 2'861 358 
- Alexander City 13,140 6,430]|Scottsboro. . . 6,449 4,731||Eudora..... 5; 3,598 3,072 
ee Aliceville..., 3,1 Sel 28,385 22, Fayetteville.. 20,274 17,071 
Andalusia,... 10,263 3,266||Fordyce..... ,890 3,754 
Annis 33,657 10,767)||Forrest City.. 10,544 7,607 
Arab. 2,989 9,606||Fort Smith... 52,991 47,942 
Athens. 9,330 13,134||Hamburg.... 2,904 2,655 
Atmore, 8,173 4,225)| Harrison f 
Attalla. 8.257 7,571||Helena. . 11,236 
Auburn..... 261 2,425||Hope.... ,60. 
Bay Minette. 5,197 3732 8,555||Hot Springs. . 29,307 
Bayou La Batre 2,572 2,196||Trussville.... 2,510 1,575||Jacksonville.. 14,488 2,474 
: Bessemer.... 33,054 28,445||Tuscaloosa... 63,370 46,396||Jonesboro.... 21,418 16,310 
; Birmingham., 340,887 326,037||Tuscumbia... 8,994 6,734|| Lake Village... 2,998 2,484 
LC es 4,654 3,078||Tuskegee. ... 1,750 6,712||Little Rock.. 107,813 102,213 
Brewton..... 6,309 5,146||Union Springs 3,704 3,232||McGehee.. .. 4,448 3,854 
Bridgeport... 2,906 2,386|| Vestavia Hills 4,020. o Paichene Magnolia.... 10,651 6,918 
Brighton..... 2,884 1,689|| West End Malvern..... 9,566 8,072 
Brundidge. .. 2,523 2,605 Anniston... D ABD OW hates Marianna,... 5,134 4,530 
’ Chickasaw... 10,002 4,920||Wetumpka.. . 3,672 3,813||Marked Tree, 3,216 2,878 
4 Childersburg. 4,884 4,023|| Winfield. 2,907 ena 4,445 
- Clanton..... 5,683 eee York.... 2,932 naib 
; 7,523 aCxSS 3,548 
: 2,354||Anchorage... 44,237 6,254 
t 19,974||Fairbanks.... 13,311 
Demopolis... 7,377 5,004||Juneau...... 6,797 44,097 
Dothan...... 31,440 21,584||Ketchikan... 6,483 ,006 
me East Brewton 2,511 2,173||Kodiak...... 2,628 9,668 
Elba. ..... ma 4,321 2,936||Sitka........ 3,237 1,985||Paris........ 3,007 3,731 
Enterprise... 11,410 7,288||Spenard..... 9,074 2,108) |Piggott...... 2,776 2,558 
Eufaula..... 8,357 6,906. ARIZONA Pine Bluff.... 44,037 37,162 
: 2,784 2,348 Pine Bluff 
703 4, 7,049 5,817||_ Southeast., 2,679 verses 
3,107 rs 6,151 2,505|| Pocahontas., . 3,665 3,840 
15,816 13,177 9,914 3,801||/Prescott..... 3,533 3, 
858 ,354||Casa Grande. 8,311 4,181||/Rogers...... 5,700 4,962 
Oe 4,227 3,707||Chandler..., 9,531 3,799)| Russellville... 8,921 8,166 
ee 3,011 2,713||Claypool..... 2,505 .......,.||Searey.....6. 7,272 6,024 
Florence..... 31,649 23,879||Clifton...... 4,191 3,466]|Siloam Springs 3,953 3,270 
HOG vareta\e ess 2,889 1,301||Coollidge. ... 4,990 4,306||Springdale... 10,076 5,835 
Fort Payne... 7,029 6,226||Douglas. .... 11,925 9,442|/Stamps...... 2,591 2,552 
adsden..... loy 4,899 Stuttgart.... 9,661 7,276 
Gardendale. . Texarkana... 19,788 15,875 
eneva.,.... Trumann..., 4,511 3,744 
Glencoe..... Van Buren... 6,787 6,413 
Graysville... . Walnut Ridge 3,547 3,106 
Greensboro... Warren..... : 6,752 2,615 
Greenville... . West Helena. 8,385 6,107 
Greenwood 9||West Memphis 19,374 9,112 
Guntersvill 1}|Wynne...... 4,922 4,142 
Hartelle. ; CALIFORNIA 
Headiand.... Airport...... 3,689 siswiehnae 
Homewood... Alameda..,.. 61,316 64,430 
Huntsville... Albany...... 14,804 17,590 
Irondale..... Alhambra..,. 54,807 51,359 
Jackson...... 4,95: : ve tee Alisal....... 16,473 16,714 
Jacksonyille.. _ 5,678 4,751||Scottsdale.... 10,026 .......-/|Altadena.... 40,568 ........ 
Jasper... a, 20,790 8,589}|Sierra Vista. . 3,121 .......-WAlturas...... 2,819 2,819 
Lafayette.... 2,605 2,353|/South Tucson —_7,004 2,364//alum Rock... 18,942 ........ 
Lanett...... 674 on 4,875 ..,.....|/Anaheim...., 104,184 14,556 
Langdale... 2,528 2,7 7,684|| anderson... .. 4,492 1,501 
Leeds... 6,162 3,306 3,042) Antioch. 11,051 
Linden. . 2,516 1,363||Tucson...... 212,892 45,454|| Arcadia. . 23066 
Lipscomb. 2,811 2,550)|West Yuma.. 2,781 4,741 |larcata...... 5,23 3,729 
Marion... 3,807 2,822||Williams....< 3,559 2,152||arden-Arcade 73,352 ........ 
Midfield ; $,556 ........||Winslow..... 8,862 6,518]/Arroyo Grande 3,291 1,723 
Mignon.. Z 2,271 3,053||Yuma....... 23,974 9,145/lArtesia..... : 9,993" ceasieetacte 
Mobile...... 202,779 129,009 ARKANSAS Arvin 1c. see 5,310 5,007 
Monroeville, . 3,632 2,772 ; Atascadero... 5,983 3,443 
Montevallo... 2,755 2,150)| Arkadelphia. . 8,069 6,819||Atherton.... 7,717 3,630 
Montgomery. 134,393 106,525||Ashdown.... 2,725 2,738||Atwater we 7,318 2,856 
Mountain Brook 12,680 8,359!|Batesville.... 6,207 6,414||/Auburn...., 6 5,586 4,653 
Muscle Shoals 4,084 1,937||/Benton...... 10,399 6,277||Avenal...... 3,14 3,982 
Northport... 5,245 3,885||Bentonville.., 3,649 . 2,942/|Azusa...... . 20,497 11,042 
Oneonta..... 4,136 2,802||Blytheville... 20,797 16,234||Bakersfield... 56,848 34,784 
Opelika 12,295||Booneville. ., 2,690 2,433||Baldwin Park 33,95 ees sanataes 
ODDi 6.00% 5,240 re 4,636 4,173||Banning..... 10,250 7,034 
Oxford 15,823 11,372||Barstow..... 11,644 6,135 
Ozark..... rn 129; 2,547||Bayview-Rose-~ 
Pell City.... 4,165 3,919 4,343|| wood...... 2,980 
Phenix City.. 27,630 791 8,610||/Beaumont... 4,288 3,152 
Pledmont.... ° 5,370 4,619)|Bell......... 9,450 15,430 
Pleasant Grove 3,097 ,859 3,015||Bellfiower.... 44,846 ........ 
Prattville.... 6,616 3,665 3,601)|Bell Gardens, 26,467 ........ 
Prichard.,... 47,371 3,019 2,843||Belmont..... 15,996 5,567 
Roanoke..,.. 6,288 3,540 2,512|(Benicia...... 6,070 7,284 


Place . 1960 


1950 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Berkeley..... 111,268 
Beverly Hills. 30, 817 
Bishop...... 875 
Blythe...... b083 
ee lle... eecs 
rawley..... B 
aos 487 
Buena Park. 46,401 
Burbank.... 155 
Burlingame... 24,036 
urton../... 4,63. 
Calexico..... 7,992 
peneia.: oie 2,548 
Campbell. . 11,863 
peers .: y 9,253 
armel-by-the- 
Sea 4,580 
Carmichael 
pa erin... t 99: 
a) 
Castro Valley 37,120 
Castroville. . 2,838 
Central Valley 2,854 
oe oh: 4,406 
ester vas 14,757 
Chico ese 4,688 
Chino 10,305 
Chowehilla. : | 4,525 
Chrisman. . 3,923 
Chula Vista.. 42,034 
Claremont... 2,633 
Cloverdale... 2,848 
lovis....... -  §,546 
Coachella. ... 4,854 
linga... 5,965 
College Gardens 4,13: 
Colton...... 18,666 
Colusa..... ° 3,5 
Commerce... 9, 
Compton.... 71, 
Concord. 36, 
Corcoran. 4, 
Corning. ; 
Corona. . 
Coronado 
Corte Madera 5,962 
Costa Mesa.. 37,550 
Covina...... 20,124 
Crescent City 2,958 
Crescent City 
Northwest. 3,086 
Crowley..... 3,950 
Culver City.. 32,163 
Cupertino.,.. 3,664 
Dairy Valley, 3,50! 
Daly City.... 4,791 
Danville..... 3,585 
Davis....... 8,910 
Delano...... 11,913 
Del Mar 3,124 
Del Paso Heights- 
Robla..... 11,495 
Dinuba...... 6,103 
Dixon 
Downey 
Duarte 
Dunsmuir... 
Earlimart.... 
East Los 
Angeles... . 270 
East Porterville 3,538 
Fast Whittier 19,884 
El Cajon.... 37,618 
Fl Centro... 16,811 
Hl Cerrito.. 25,437 
El Monte City 13/163 


El Monte (unine.)4,186 
El Paso de 


Robles 6,677 
El Rio....... 6,966 
El Segundo... 14,219 
Emeryville, , . 2,686 
Encinitas. ... 2,786 
Enterprise... 4,946 
Escondido,... 16,37 
Eureka,...., 28,137 
105,CUG Erp ,26 
Pairfax...... 5,813 
Fairfield..... 14,968 
Fairview..... 3,58 
Fallbrook... . 4,814 
Farmersville, . 3,101 
Fillmore..... 4,808 
Florence- 

Graham. 38,164 
Folsom 5925 
Fontana. 14,659 
ford City 3,926 
Fort Bragg.. 4,433 
Fortuna..... 3,523 
Freedom... 206 
Fremont..... 43,79 
Fresno...... 133,929 


Place 1960 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


113,805 35043 
9,032||Gardena,.... 
2,891 
4,089||Gilroy....... 
1308 Glend 
i endora..., , 
5,483]|Grass Valley. 4,876 
78,577||Gridley..... 3,343 
19,886||Grover...... 210 
,381||Guadalupe.. . 614 
6,433||Hagginwood.. 11,469 
,428||Hanford..... 133 
+++, +..||Hawthorne 33,035 
4,383||Hayward. 7! 
Healdsburg. 4,816 
Hemet... 416 
Hermosa Beach Sane 


Hiligrove. ... 
Hillsborough. 7,554 


Hollister... 6,071 
Holtville. 
Huntington 
Beach. . 
a eeten 
Imperial 658 
3,893||Imperial Beach 17,773 
4,211||Indio........ 745 
15,927||Inglewood. . 63,390 
:327||King City... . 2,937 
1,292||Kingsburg. . . 3,093 
2,766||La Canada- 
2,755||_  Flintridge.. 18,338 
5,539||Lafayette. ... Al 
-...||Laguna Beach 9,288 
14,465||/La Habra. . 136 
,031||/Lakeland Village 3,539 
:||Lakewood.... 67,126 


47,991||La Mesa 
6,953||Lamont..... 
3,150]| Lancaster. 
2,537||La Puente 
10,223]|Larkspur 
12,700|/La Verne 
1,933]|| Lawndale 
11,844||Lemon Gro 
3,956||Lemoore 
1,706||Lennex 
Leucadia: 
eeeee ees |/Lincoln 
coco ys ST LAMGA. 2. eae 
19,720}| Lindsay 
2,435]|Live Oak 
sees s+. |/Livermore.. 
15,191)|/Lodi........ 
sees. |]Lomita 
3,554/|/Lompoe , 
8,717 Tene Beach., 344,168 
,..|]Los Alamitos. 4,312 
Los Altos.... 19,696 
Los Altos Hills 3,412 
Los Angeles 
CHY, occicon 2,479,015 
Los Banos... 5,27. 
Los Gatos.... 9,036 
Lynwood. 1,61 
McFarlan 68 
Madera...... 14,430 
...-1//Manhattan 
tee Beach..... 33,934 
+: +. .|/Manteca, 124 
5,600}| Marina, , : 3,310 
12,590]|Martinez.... 9,604 
18,011]|Martinez spies 3,958 
,101}|Marysville, . 9,553 
2,502||Maywood.. ,588 
Meiners Oaks 3,513 
4,835||Menlo Park.. 26,957 
1,376}|Merced,..... 20,068 
8,011]|Milbrae..... 873 
2,889]|/Mill Valley 10,411 
».+.]/Milpitas..... 6,57: 
-...|/Mirada Hills. 22,444 
6,544!|Mira Loma... 3,982 
23,058||Modesto..... 36,585 
,078}|Monrovia..,. 27,079 
4,078]|Montclair... . 13,546 
3,118]|Montebello.. . 32,097 
»,..||Monterey.... 22,618 
1,735||Monterey Park 37,821 
+...||/Moorpark.. 2,902 
3,884||Morgan Hill.. 3,151 
Morro Bay,. . 3,69 
...||Mountain View 30,889 
1,690||Mulberry.... 2,643 
se oN 
Newport Beach 


NOreo.. . acs 4,964 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 


1950 


Place 


lands..... + 21,271 
North Sacr: 
mento... 1922 
North Turlock 2,535 
Norwalk.... 1739 
,988}|Novato...... 17,881 
5,283||Oakdale..... 4,980 
3,054}|O: ee 7,548 
awn 24,971 
eee? 55 4,495 
4,835 
See ap 46,617 
3,825 
acres 444 
2,885 
eoteae 4,712 
5,568 
2,534 
6,115 
40,265 
,995 
12,121 
522 
13,468 
287 
? 564 
8,268 
5,616 
7249 
116,407 
is eee atoak 950 
14,035 
49,150 
11,117 
i piles 064 
19,062 
5,188 
5,861 
439 
23,844 
203 
aSien 7,157 
ot 7,991 
Tee ef] POC Hueneme 11,067 
2,153]|Quartz Hill... 3,325 
wate Quiney-Bast 
ia, Qui 2,723 
2,410 Rancho: Gortovs 7,429 
: «..|/Red Bluff.... 7,202 
5,060||Redding...., 12,773 
1,770|| Redlands. 26,82' 
4,364||Redondo Beach 46,986 
48, 798||Redwood City 46,290 
a Reedley..... 5,850 
* '5,520||Rialto....._; 18,567 
250,767||Richmond... 71,854 
. oe ee es «|| Ridgecrest... 5,099 
Rio Dell... .. 3,222 
Rio Vista. ... 2,616 
Riverbank. . . 2,786 
LA 358|| Riverside. 84,332 
3,868]! Rolling Hills 
4,90 Estates. . 3,941 
ca 823]|Roseland. .. 4,510 
2,183||Rosemead.,.. 15,475 
10; 497||Roseville..... 13,421 
IRROBS): i! 12 «St 2,551 
17,330]|/Ryans Slough 3,634 
3,804||Sacramento.. 191,667 
...../(/St. Helena ne 
8,268]||Salinas...... 8,95) 
...-.|/San Anselmo. 11,584 
7,826||San Bernardino 91,922 
13,292]|San Bruno. 29,063 
2,446]|San Buenaven- 
13,587 PULA: eee 9,114 
15,278||San Carlos... 21,370 
8,972||San Clemente 8,527 
7,331)|San Diego... 573,224 
....]{/San Fernando _ 16,093 
...]]San Francisco 742/855 
1,555||San Gabriel., 22,561 
17,389||Sanger....... 8,072 
0,186}|/San Jacinto. . 2,553 
....||San Jose..... 4,196 
21,735)|San Leandro. 65,962 
16,205||San Lorenzo.. 23,773 
0,395)/San Luis Obispo 20/437 
,146]/San Marino, 13,658 
1,627}|San Mateo. . 69,870 
1,659)/San Pablo.... 19,687 
6,563]|San Rafael... 20,460 
2,545//Santa Ana... 100,350 
13,579|/Santa Barbara 58,76 
21,199]|Santa Clara. . ee 880 
,051]|Santa Cruz... 25,596 
1,532||Santa Fe 
2,527 Springs.... 16,342 
12,120]|Santa Maria,. 20,027 
,584||Santa Monica 83/249 


1960 
fi 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 


= 
q 


eae etnee 


4,426 
"Tod, 577 

10° 315 
“10,132 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 


Place 1960 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


13,279 
31,027 


Sourh El Monte 4, REO 
South Gate.. 53,831 
South Modesto 5,465 
South Oroville 3,704 
South Park.. 3,261 
South Pasadena 19, 706 
South Sacramento- 


Fruitridge.. 16,443 
South San 

Francisco., 39,418 
South San 

Gabriel.... 26,213 


South Yuba.. 3,200 


Stanton...... 11,163 
Stockton..... 86,321 
Sunnymead.. 3,404 
Sunnyvale... 52,898 


has ae niet 5,598 
Tatt Heights. 
Tehachapi... 
Temple City. 31,838 
‘Thousand Oaks 


Torrance.,... 100,99 
Tracy..... -» 11,289 
Tulare. «.. 13,824 
Turlock...... 9,116 
i eae ao 9,900 
6,618 
15,918 
10,898 
60,877 
15,791 
ista 4,795 
Walnut Creek 9,903 
Walnut pou 5, 080 


Wasco..... 6, 134 
Watsonville. . « 13,293 
Weed 3/223 


Woodside.... 3,592 
Yreka City... 4,759 
Yuba City... 11,507 
COLORADO 
Alamosa..... 6,205 
Arvada...... 9,242 
Aurora...... 48,548 
Boulder...... 37,718 


Brighton..... 7,055 
ae aoe 


Heights.. 4,535 
,621 

973 

Colorado Spgs. 70,194 


Commerce Town é: :970 


Cortez oe ,764 
Log hE aS te 3,984 
Delta ene 3,83 
Denver .- 493,887 
Derby - 0,1 
Durango..... 10,530 
Edgewater... 4,314 
Englewood... 3,398 
Florence..... 182 
Fort Collins., 25,027 
Fort Morgan. 7,379 
Glenwood Spgs. 3,637 
Golden...... 1 
Grand  Suhotion 18,694 
Greeley. “i 6,314 
anid: ane 
vywild...... A 

Lafayette.... 2,612 
La Junta..... 8,026 
Lakewood,... 19,338 
Lamar....... 7,369 
Las on: a 3,402 
Leadville.... 4,008 
Littleton..... 13,670 


1950 


Place 


1960 


1950 


COLORADO—Continued 


Place 1960 


1950 


CONNECTICUT—Continued 


11,049|]|Longmont... 11,489 8,099]|Preston. .. 1,775 
17,902||Loveland. 734 6,773|| Prospect... 1,896 
....||Manitou Spgs ,626 ,580]/ Putnam 9,304 
1,329|| Monte Vista.. 3,385 3,272||Redding. .... 2,037 
4,828]| Montrose. . 5,044 4,964)| Ridgefield 4,356 
3,553||Orchard Mesa 4,95 se y 5,108 
10,226]|Pueblo...... 91,181 63,685)|Salisbury. 3,132 
601 ee Ford.. 192 ,087||Seymour..... 7,832 
5,964||Salida,...... 4,560 4,553//Shelton...... 18,190 12,694 
,207 eee AE 9,017 -...|{Simsbury.... 10,138 4,822 
....||Sheridan..... 3,559 1,715||Somers...... 8,702 2/631 
7,273||Sterling...... 10,751 7,534||Southbury... 5,186 8,828 
4,040}/Thornton.... 11,353 -...||South Windsor 9,460 4,066 
2'441||Trinidad..... 10,691 12,204||Southington,. 22,797 13/061 
2,015|/Walsenburg. . 5,0 ,596||Sprague...... 2,509 2,320 
2,448||Westminster.. 13,850 1,686}|Stafford. 6,471 
ae Wheat Ridge. 21,619 ........|/Stamford. ..” 74,293 
CONNECTICUT ae 
See note on Page 8&3 53.008 
tele ot AOFB1O 4,896 
5,273 5,585 
2,886 1,659 
Rrasishaieis 1201 27,820 
Sietelsie 11,250 8,641 
; Bloomfield. ;; 13,613  5,746]|/Vernon...... 10,115 
Bolton... 168 193: 1,279||Wallingford.. 29,920 16,976 
seeeses.|{Branford:. 3: _ 16/610 10,944/| Washington. . 2,603 2,227 
-+--.../|Bridgeport... 156,748 158,709||Waterbury... 107,130 104,477 
1,762)|Bristol....... 4 5,961||Waterford..., 15,391 9,100 
405 ,688]|Watertown... 14,837 10,699 
312 ,652||West Hartford 62,382 44,402 
2,790 1,846)||West Haven.. 3,002 32,010 
4,783 3,613||Weston...... ,039 1,988 
13: 6,295)| Westport. . 20,955 11,667 
2,520 1,920]| Wethersfield.. 20,561 12,533 
4,166 2,466]/Wilton...... 8,02 4,558 
....||Colchester. .. 4,648 3,007|| Winchester.., . 10,496 10,535 
1,243}|Coventry.... 6,356 4,043/|Windham..,. 16,973 15,884 
22,241/|Cromwell.... 6,780 4,286 Windsor apse 19,467 11,833 
»410||Danbury..... 39,382 30,337||Windsor Locks 11,41 5,22 
12,445||Darien...... 18,437 11,767||Wolcott....... 8,889 3,553 
»235]|Deep River. . 96: ,570}| Woodbridge. . 5,182 2,822 
,120||Derby....... 12,132 10,259]|Woodbury... 3,910 2,564 
-...||/Durham. 3,096 1,804!| Woodstock... 3,177. 2,271 
9,203||East Haddam 3,637 2,5. 
,169|}|/East Hampton 5,403 4, 
26,038]|East Hartford 43,977 29,933||Dover... 6,223 
11,749||East Haven.. 21,388 12,212||Elsmere..,. 5,314 
,705||Bast Lyme... 6,782 3,870||Laurel....... 2,709 ay 
2,420||Haston..... 3,407 ,165]|Lewes....... 3,025 2,904 
.....||Hast Windsor 7,500 4,859]| Milford.... 5,795 5,179 
5,592||Ellington.... 5,580 3,099|| Newark. 11,404 6,731 
11,572)|Enfield...... 31,464 15,464|| New Castle. . . 4,469 5,396 
»739||ESSCX. .. 200s ,05 3,491 Beaton: Gann: 4,430 3,087 
,499]|Fairfield..... 183 30,489] |Smyrn: ve 3,241 2,346 
Sees Pa A yaes bee A quae cote Wilmington. - 95,827 110,356 
fF aston ae i f 
23,436||Granby. . "968 "693 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
aie Greenwic aie gts Washington.. 763,956 802,178 
: riswold. i 5 
2,525||Groton. . 29,937 21,896 FLORIDA 
9,386||Guilford. 7,913 ,092|| Apalachicola, 3,099 3,222 
..-,..|/Haddam, 5 3,466 2,636)|/Apoka....... 3, 125: 
3,227||Hamden..... _ 41,056 29,715|| Arcadia. ,889 4,764 
7,861||Hartford..... 162,178 177,397||Atiantic Beach 3,125 1604 
Harwinton... 13 1.858]| Auburndale. , 5,595 3,763 
Killingly..... 11,29 10,015]|Avon Park... 6,073 4,612 
5,354||Ledyard..... 139) ,749|| Bartow. .... C 2,849 8,694 
1359 Litenfeld: ele 6,264 4,964||Bay Harbor 
,241||Madison, . 4,567 3,078 Tslands.... 3,249 296 
19,999 Manchester.. 42,102 34,116]/Belle Glade.. 11,273 7,219 
,336|| Mansfield... 14,638 10,008||Biscayne Park 2,911 2,009 
Meriden..... 51,850 44,088]/Boca Raton. . 961 992 
...-..||Middlebury.. 178 3/318||Boynton Beach 10/467 2,542 
2,431|| Middlefield... 3,255 1,983]| Bradenton. 19,380 13,604 
6,345||Middletown.. 33,250 29,711}||Bradenton South 33400 s-eqvebieete 
45,472||Milford...... 41,662 26,870}|Brooksville.. 30 1,818 
oes. «|| Monroe... ... ,40' }892||Brownaville., 38,417 ..s«sse~ 
2,680|| Montville.... 7,759 ,766}/Carol City. . 21,749 Sevens 
3,080||Naugatuck... 19,511 17,455||Cedar Hammock 3) 089 1,101 
4,097||New Britain.. 82,20 '726||Chattahoochee 9,699 8,473 
415,786||New Canaan. 13,466 ,001||Chipley. 15! ,959 
2,840]| New Fairfield 3,355 1,236||Clearwater... 34,653 15,581 
7,459||New Hartford 3,0 ,395||Clermont.... 3,31 168 
.580||New Haven.. 152,048 164,443]|Clewiston.... 3,114 2,499 
16,869||New London. 182 ,551]|Cocoa....... 294 4,245 
,773||New Milford, 318 ,799||Cocoa Beach, 3,475 246 
14,937 Piola te Jacl -» 17,664 9,110]|Cocoa West.. 3,975 aceuscee 
,315||Newton...... 1,373 7,448 Combes Settle- 
2,412 North, Branford 6,771 2,017|)" ment.:.... ,697 assateye 
5,238|| North Canaan 2/836 2,647 Conrail Gables, 34,793 19,837 
14,504|| North Haven, 5,935 9,444/| Crestview. . 467 ,003 
20,354|| Norwalk..... 775 49,460 ee Ridge. 7,005 pisranie 
2,770 norwich. . 506 37,633||Dade....... : 4,759 3,806 
2,849||Old ,068 14 Dania Seas 7,065 4,540 
,090}|Old Bi ypesee ,274 2,499||Daytona Beach 37,395 30,187 
7,712||Orange.....+ 8,547 3,032||Deerfield Beach 9,573 ,088 
van | TORLOLG «5 \tecie 3,292 2,037||De Funiak Spgs _ 5,282 3,077 
6,829]| Plainfield... . 1884 8/071||De Land..... 10,775 8,652 
3,223||Plainville..., 13,149 9,994!|| Delray Beach 12, 230 6,312 
4,081||Plymouth,... :981 6.771||Dunedin..... 8/444 3,202 
3,378||Portland..... 7,496 5.186||Eau Gallie.., 12, '300 1,554 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 


aoe ev) oe 


Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 
FLORIDA—Continued FLORIDA—Continued py a wag a 
Rares 256 ........||Richmond Hts. 4,311 ........ Garden City.. 5,451 ¥ 
Bnglewood. o 2.877. ........||Riviera Beach 13'046 4,065||Glennville... . aoe PEs 
(OE lara ‘ 189 4,005|| Rockledge... 3,481 1,347||Greensboro.. . 7 
Fernandina Rosedale.. . 4,085 Brey (eit eA © 21,73: 
Beach..... 76 ...||St. Augustine. 14,734 13,555||Hapeville.... 10,08: 
Florida City.. 4114 1,547||St. Cloud, . 353 ,001})Hartwell..... bees ; 
Fort Lauderdale 83, 648 36,328]|St. Petersburg 181,298 738) | Haw! ville. 3,96 
Fort Meade. . 1014 ,803||St. Petersburg Hazichurst... 3,699 
Fort Myers. . 22! 523 13,195 Beach 6,268 722)|Hebardville. . et 
Fort Pierce.. 25,256 13,502||Samoset ieee 3,17: 
Fort Walton anford 3,658 
Beach,.... 12,147 2,463) |Sarasota 2,634 
Frostproof. . 2,664 2,329||Sebring. 2,545 
Gainesville. . 29,701 26, pes South 7,304 
Gainesville North 4, ee fi South Peninsula 3,014 
Paposvilis og O72b. ...||Springfield 5,588 
aa : 3/5 509 1,459] |Starke 4,806 23,632 
on 5, .....||Stuart 4 3,804 
aan ‘Gove Spgs. 4, 233 3,291}|Sunnyland. . 4,761 
Gulfport..... : 3,702) | Surfside. - 3,157 2,800 
Haines City.. 9,135 5,630||Tallahassee.. _ 48,17 3,219 
Hallandale... 10,483 3,886||Tampa...... 74,970 2,738 
ayden..... 5,471 heb tee ‘Tarpon Springs 6,768 7,127 
Hialeah,..... 1972 19,676||Tavares..... 2,724 69,764 
Holly Hill,.:; 4,182 '232||Temple Terrace 3,812 2,680 ‘489 
Hollywood... 1237 14,361)|Tice.. .....’ 5377 4,115 4,036 
Homestead... 9,152 ,573||Titusville. . 6,410 604 = 25,565 20,687 
Immokalee... 3,224 «1... .|/ Dreasure island 3,506 75||Marietta East 4,535 anne 
Jacksonville.. 201,030 204,517|| Valparaiso. . 5,975 1,047) | Midway-Hard- 
Jacksonville WeERICE |: = ine 3,444 727 es ae 16,909 14,774 
Beach. 12,049 6,430||Vero Beach 8,849 4,746) | Milledgeville 11,117 835 
Kensington Park 2,969 eee ath WR gton,. 16,752 13,570}|Millen....... 3,633 3,449 
Key West.... 33,956 26,433]|Wauchula.... 3,411 ,872||Monroe...... 6,826 4,542 
Kissimmee, .. 6,845 ,310|| West End.... 3,124 1,662/| Montezuma 3,744 2,921 
PGHRO aie <0 aie 9,465 ,571|| West Miami.. 5,296 ries. an 15,764 11,63: 
Lake EO WeY, 3,172 ~ os || West, ees 3,414 
Lakeland..., 41,350 30,851 Beach..... 56,208 69 8,218 
Lake Park. 3,589 489|| West a erinter .930 
Lake Wales. . 8,346 6,821 Haven.. ,050 2,697 
Lake Worth.. 20,758 11,777 Westwood Lakes 22,517 4,365 ~ 
tana..... 102 773||Wilton Manor 8,257 3,849 
qareo SSoaae 5,302 1,547||Winston..... 3,323 sale 
Leesburg Fe BS er 7,395||Winter Garden 5,513 4,769 
Leisure City. ne 3,001 .....||Winter Haven 16,277 3,821 
Live Oak. 6,544 4,064|| Winter Park.. 7,162 29,615 
Lynn Haven. ane “ke Zephyrhills... 2,887 3.892 
acclenny ‘A fi 123 
Madeira Beach 3,943 916 GEORGIA 1,348 
Madison..... shat eae 
Maitland... 4,480 
Margate..... 119,638 
Marianna.... :005 
preipourne A 6,097 
mphis. ,647 3,973 
Merrit Island 3,554 300 
Miami....... 291,688 2.939 
Miami Beach. 63,145 0,6 2'623 
Miami Shores _8,865 3086 Bainbridge. . 12,714 2'826 
Miami Springs a 229 5,108 Barnesville, . . . 4,919 6.580 
Milton...... 108 2,040]/Baxley...... 268 14,424 
Miramar.. BARS .....||Blakely...... 3,580 3,489 
Mount Dora. 3,756 3,028]/Bloomfield 6.831 
Mulberry. . 922 2,024!) Gardens. . . 4,381 6.781 
Naples...... 4,655 1,465||Bremen.. . 20,046 
Naranja..... 2,509 .. .|| Brunswick eI 
Ree eeRictey 3885 BHI CMSY sina 48 1 
w Por chey ; airo, Warner Robin j 
New Smyrna Calhoun Wactinaten: * ‘ 1.633 a 808 
Beach..... 8,781 5,775||Camilla, 3,745||Waycross.... 20,944 18/899 
Niceville..... 4,517 2,497||Carrollton.... 10,973 7,753||Waynesboro 51359 ‘461 
North Miami, 28,708 10,734||Cartersville.: 8,668 ,270||West Point... ‘610 4,076 
North Miami Cedartown... 9,34 9,470||Winder..,... 51555 4,604 
each..,.. 21,405 2,129||Chamblee.... 6,635 8,445 ; : : 
North Palm Claxton..... 2,672 1,923 
(7:1) 2,684 ..-|/{Cochran,.... 4,714 3,357 ‘oe 3,714 
North Peninsula 3,476 ...|{Colege Park. 23,469 14,535||Bwa......... 3,429 
Oakland =atk 5/331 1,295||Columbus.,.. 116,779 79,611||Heleiwa... 2 142 
Ocala...... 13,598 11,741||Commerce. .. 3,551 3,351||Hilo......... 7198 
Ocoee. 2,628 1,370}|Conyers..... 2,881 2,003 248034 
Okeechobee. . 2,947 1,849||Cordele. .. 0,609 9,462 Ss "306 
Opa-Locka... 9,810 5,271||Cornelia..... 2,936 2,424 nik : 
Orange Park. 2,624 1,502||Covington. .. 8,167 ,192 3,208 
Orlando..... 135 52,367||Cuthbert..... 4,300 4,025||Kapaa...... 3.177 
Ormond Beach 8,658 ,418||Dahlonega, . . 2,604 2,152||Lahaina..... 4025 
Pahokee..... :709 4,472]|Dalton...... 17,868 15}968||Lihue...// 7! 3'870 
ee Mennene eas 9,176 pene aeao* 062 ,411}| Lualualei-Mai 3 
alm Bay.... ; .....|/Decatur. .... 22,026 21,635 2.002 
Palm Beach.. 6,055 3,886]|Dock Junction Al at ae 
Palmetto..... ,556 4,103||Donalsonville 2,621 2,569 8,369 
Palm Springs. 2,503 .....||Doraville.... 4,437 472 és 
Panama air: 33,275 25,814||/Douglas. .... 8,736 7,428 Dons 
Parker. 2,669 enone peuriaevalle,, 4,462 3,400 "744 
Pensacol: 43,479||Dublin. é 13,814 10,232 ‘ 
Perrine, ,859||Eastman.. ||. 5,118 159 Ses 
16) Ta Aaa 030 2:797||East Point... 35,638 21,080 
Pinellas te 16 848 2,924||Eatonton,... 3,612 »74 4 
Plantation. 4772 ”. . |{Blberton. .. | 7,107 6.772 meta 
Plant City.>): 15/711 9,230||Pair Oaks. . 7,969 31131 Pree 
Pompano Beach 15,992 5,682)|Fitzgerald . s781 8,130 393 
Port Charlotte 3,197 ”...||Rorest Park...  14’201 2653 pao 
Port St. Joe.. 4,217 2,752||Forsyth...... 3,697 33125 1 ee 
Punta Gorda, 3,157 —=—-'1,915||Fort Valiéy.) 8/310. _6/820 12198 
Quincy...... 8,874 6,550||Gainesville. . 16,523 11, :936 ae 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 87 


3 Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950 
: IDAHO—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued 
sab Emmett..... 3,769 3,067||Des Plaines... 34,086 14,994 2,726 
: Franklin...,. 7,222 7,809||Dixmoor..,.. 3,076 1327 10,459 
“ Gooding 2,7 3, Dixon..... r. F 753 
e Grangeville... ate 3,642 2,544|/Dolton..... 5 , seer ese 
ic Idaho selva - 83,161 19,218||Downers Grove 21,154 11,886 4,5. 
~ Jerome...... 4,7 D2. el Pererbecys 2,93 239 2,960 
1 Kellogg..... A 5, 4,913||Du Quoin 47 6,558 7,147 8,009 
; Lewiston.... 12,691 12/985 i tn 3,086 2,843||Matteson.... 3,225 1,211 
; Lewiston East Alton... 7,630 ,290||Mattoon..... 19,088 17,547 
‘ Orchards... 9,680 ........]/|East Chicago Maywood.... 27,330 27,473 
/ oer te 3,146 2,682|| Heights.... 3,270 1,548]|Melrose Park, 22,291 13,366 
Malad City. . 2,274 2,715||East Moline.. 16,732 13,913]|Mendota..... 6,154 5,129 
: Moscow. 11,183 10,593||East Peoria. 2,310 ,698||Metropolis. .. 7,339 6,093 
Mountain Home 9, 344 ,887||East St. Louis 81,712 82,295||Midlothian.. , 6,605 3,216 
Mountain View 4,898 3,084|| Edwardsville, 996 .776||Milan....... 3,065 1,737 
Nampa..... . 18/013 16,185||Effingham.., We ,892||Moline.....,. 42,705 37,397 
Payette..... 4.451 ,032||Eldorado..... 3,573 4,500||Momence.... 2,94! 2,644 
Pocatello..... 28,534 26,131)|Elgin,....... 49,447 * 44,223)|Monmouth,, 10,372 10,193 
ae ,045||/Elk Grove... 6,608 .......1/Monticello... 3,219 2,612 
4,253||Elmhurst. 36,991 21,273||Morris.. 1935 6,926 
3,098]|Elmwood Park 23,866 18,801 Morrison 4,159 3,531 
2,695||Eureka...., 2, ,367/|Morton..... 5,325 3,693 
2,648||Evanston. . 79,283 73,641||Morton Grove 20,533 3,926 
4\265||Evergreen Park 24,178 '531||Mount Carmel 8,594 8,732 
785 airbury. 2,937 2,433)||Mount Morris 3,075 2,709 
,600]|Fairfield. . ,362 5,576||Mount Prospect 18,906 4,009 
1140||Fairmont City 2,688 2,284||Mount Vernon 15,566 15,600 
3,961||Farmington. . 2,831 2,651||Mundelein... 10,526 3,189 
sivisleatews HWEIOPR can see's 5,331 5,255|| Murphysboro, 8,673 9,241 
Flossmoor... . 4,624 ..».-,|/Naperville,., 12,933 7,013 
Forest Park.. 4,452 14,969]|Nashville.... 2,606 2,432 
3,300||/Fox Lake. ... 3,700 «+ +++//Newtol. oe. 2,901 2,780 
813||Franklin Park 18,322 8,899]|Niles......6. 20,393 3,587 
2,919]|Freeport..... 26,628 22,467||Normal....., 13,357 | 9,772 
2,547||Fulton. ... 3,387 ,706||Norridge..... 14,087 3,428 
1,228||Gages Lake. . 3,39 +eeeeee//Northbrook., 11,635 3,348 
32,550||Galena..... . 4,410 4,648/| North Chicago 20, 517 8,628 
4,380}|Galesburg.. 37,243 31,425||Northfield. 4,005 1,426 
8,768]|Galva..... R 3,060 2,886|| North Takei. 12,318 4,361 
50,576 Gensese meting 5,169 4,325||North Riverside 7,989 230 
Barrington... 434 ,209]|Geneva...... 7,646 5,139]|Oak Forest... 3)724 856 
Bartonville... 7,253 ,437||Georgetown. . 3,544 3,294||/Oak Lawn... 27,47 TOL 
Batavia...... 7,496 5,838]|Gibson City.. 3,453 3,029||Oak Park.... 61,093 63,529 
Beardstown. . 6,294 6,080]|Gillespie..... 3,569 4,105;|/O’Fallon..... 4,018 022 
Belleville..... 37,264 32,721}|Glencoe...... 10,472 6,980]|Oglesby...... 4,215 3,922 
Bellwood..... 20,729 ,746]|Glen Ellyn. . 15,972 ,524}/Olney. .. 2.06 8,780 8,612 
Belvidere.... 11,223 9,422!|Glenview. 18,132 6,142||Oregon. 3,732 3,205 
Bensenville... 9,141 3,754/|Granite City. 40,073 29/465||Orland Park.. 2,592 Bec. 
Benton 7,848||Grayslake. . 3,762 ,970||Ottawa.....,. 19/408 16,957 
Berkeley 1,882||Green Rock. . 2,67 ..,+||Palatine...,.. 11,50 ,079 
Berwyn.. 51,280]|Greenville.. .. 4,569 4,069||Palos Heights 3,77 Scaenan 
Bethalto ,115]|Harrisburg... 9,171 10,999]|Palos Hills... 3,76 : ote 
Bloomington. 36,271 34,163||Harvard. . 4,24 3,464||Pana....... . 6,432 6,178 
Blue Island. 19,618 17,622||Harvey.. 29,071 20,683)|Paris....... > 9,823 460 
Bourbonnais. 3,336 }598||Harwood His. 5,68 ....||Park Forest... 29,993 8,138 
Bradley...... 8,082 5,699]|Havana.. 4,363 4,379||Park Ridge... 32,679 16,602 
Bridge View.. 7,334 1,393||Hazel Crest. . 6,205 2,129)|Paxton...... 4, 40 +795 
Broadview... 8,588 5,196||Herrin....... 9,474 9,331||Pekin....... 28,146 21,858 
Brookfield... 20,429 15,472|| Hickory Hills. 2,707 ate - {POORIR: «1 a 3,162 111,856 
aia ie 3,710 ,317||Highland. . 4,943 4,283 Ene Heights —_ 7,06: 42. 
Cahokia. . 15,829 794|| Highland Park 25,532 16,808/|Peru...... we 460 8,653 
Cairo... 2... 9,348 12,123||Highwood.. 4,499 81 puoenies 4,203 3,606 
Calumet City. 25,000 15,799||Hillsboro..... 4,232 4,141 Piekneyvili¢.. . 3,085 3,299 
Calumet rack 8,448 Hi Hillside...... 7,794 2,131||Pittsfield.. 4,089 3,564 
Canton..... 13,588 11,297||Hinsdale..... 12,859 8,676)|Plano..... ac 343 2,154 
Carbondale... 14,670 10,921|/Hometown... 7,479 -+..||Polo. Z 551 2,242 
Carlinville... 5,440 , 5,116||Homewood... 13,371 5,887|| Pontiac oe 8,435 8,990 
Carlyle..... ,903 ,669||Hoopeston. .. 6,606 5,992||/Posen...... Ri 517 1,795 
Carmi...3.<.. 152 ,574||Ttasca....... 3,564 1,274|| Princeton 6,25) ,765 
Carpentersville 17,424 1,523||Jacksonville.. 21,690 20,387}/Quincy..... = 3,793 41,450 
Carrollton..., 2,558 2,437||Jerseyville. .. 7,420 ,792||Rantoul. .... 22,116 6,387 
Carterville... 643 2,716||Johnson City. 3,891 4,479||Riverdale.... 12,00 5,84 
Carthage..... 3,325 3,214||Joliet........ 6,780 51,601||River Forest, 12,695 10,823 
SATS, os, n/aus - 2,530 943]|Justice...... 2,803 854||River Grove., 8,464 4,839 
Casey..4..+ . 2,890 2,734||Kankakee.... 27,666 25,856|| Riverside. ... 9,750 9,153 
Centralia...» 13,904 13,863||Kenilworth.,. 2,959 ,789||Robbins. . »o1 4,766 
Central Park. 2,676 .489||Kewanee...,. 16,324 16,821||Robinson 7,226 §£ 6,407 
Champaign... 49,583 #% 39,563)/Knoxville.... 2,560 2,209||Rochelle. 7,008 5,449 
Centreville... 12,769 Cr peres| NEC Grange... 15,285 12,002||Rock Falls... 10,261 7,983 
Se: .» _ 10,505 9,164||La Grange Park 13,793 ,176])Rockford.... 126,706 92,927 
Chester...¢... 4,460 5,389||Lake Bluff. 3,494 ,000||Rock Island., 51,863 4 48,710 
Chicago. .3,550,404 3,620,962||Lake Forest.. 10,687 ,819}| Rolling r 
Chicago Heights 34,331 24,55 h, 4 850||- Meadows.. 10,879 Vane 
Chicago Ridge 5,748 8 8,682||Romeoville.. . 3,574 147 
Chillicothe. .. 3,054 2,767 ; 12,083}|Roselle...... 31581 1,038 
pe pee : 2,854 045 Lawrenceville 5,492 ,328|/Rosewood Hts, 4,572 5836 
@ICETOL. N10 ,130 67,544||Lebanon.. 2,863 2,417||Round Lake 
Claredon Hills 5,885 2,437||Lemont....+s 3,397 2,757||_ Beach..... 5,011 1,892 
Clinton...... 7,355 5,945||Lewistown... 2,603 2,630||/Round Lake 
Goal City.:.; 2,852 2,220}|Libertyville. , 8,560 5,425||_ Park...... 2,565 1,836 
Collinsville... 14,217 11,862}|Lincoln. . 16,890 14,362)/Rushville..,. 2,819 2,682 
Columbia... . 17 179 Lincolnwood. 11,74 3,072||St. Charles... 9,269 6,709 
Cottage Hills. 3,976 3,357||Lisle..... eee 4,21 voce sss (Salem... cee 6,165 6,159 
Country Club Litchfield. . 7,330 7,208||Sandwich.... 3,842 3,027 
Mills. ..... 421 .....++..||Lockport..,.. 7,560 4,955||Sauk Village., 4,687 ik: 
Crest Hiil..:: | 5,887 ~>.......|/Lombard..., 22,561 9,817\|Savanna..... 4,950 5,058 
Crete.. : 3,463 * '9.298||Long Lake.., 3,502 2,637({|Schiller Park, 5,687 1,384 
Crevecoeur.. 6,684 ™5,499||Loves Park... 9,086 5,366||Shelbyville... 4,821 4,462 
Crystal Lake. 8,314 4,823||Lyons.......+ 9,936 9,061)|Silvis...... SS 3,973 3,055 
Danville...., 41,856 37,864||McHenry..,. | 3,336 2,080||Skokie.. 59,364 14/832 
Decatur. .... 8,004 66,269||McLeansboro, 2,951 3,008||South Beloit.. 3,781 3,221 
Deerfield,.... 11,786 ,188}|Macomb.../ fl 12, aaa 10,592||South Chicago ; 
De Kalb..... 18,486 11,708||Madison...++ 7,963|| Heights.... 4,048 2,129 


EEE 


Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 
ILLINOIS—Continued INDIANA—Continued 
South Holland 10,412 3,247 
Sparta....... 3,452 3,576||Franklin,,... 
Dru id 83,271 81,628||Garrett...... 
Spring Valley 5,371 ,916||Gary........ 
Staunton 4,22 4,047 
Stegar....... 432 4,358||Goshen...... 
Sterling...... 15,688 12,817}|Greencastle. . 
Stickney..... ,239 ,317||Greendale.. . - 
Stone Park 3,038 1,414 
Streamwood 4,821 need 
Streator..... 86 16,469 
Sullivan..... 3,94 ,470||Griffith...... 
Summit.,.... 10,374 8,957 
Swansea..... 3,018 1,816 
Sycamore.... 6,961 5,912 
Taylorville 8,801 9,188||Hobart...... 
Thornton 7895 1,217 
it it eh ik. ett 2998 Huntington. - 
n. ar ; ’ ac . 
eicnie Be ae 87: 2,960||Indianapolis.. 476,258 
27,294 22,834||Jasper....... 6,7. 
5,537 yA71 
5,380 6,226 
20,391 8,821||Kmox........ 
309 ,20 aki 
Warrenville. . pase 1,891||Lafayette.... 
Washington. . 5,919 4,285||La Porte...~ . § 
a aebipe ton. Pk, 6, on 5,840}|Lawrence..-. 10,103 
Waterloo. 3,739 2,821||Lawrenceburg ,004 
Watseka..... 5,219 4,235||Lebanon..... 9,523 
Wauconda... 3,227 1,173||Ligonier..... ,095 
Waukegan... 55,719 38,946]|Linton....... 73! 
Westchester.. 18,092 ,308||Logansport... 21,106 
West Chicago 6,854 3,973||Loogootee,. . . 85: 
West Dundee. ,530 1,948}|Madison..... 10,097 
Western Spgs. 10,838 6,364||Marion...... ,854 
West Frankfort 9,027 11,384 Martinavilie.. 7,525 
West Kankakee 3,197 ,784|| Michigan City 36,653 
Westmont.... 5,997 3,402||Mishawaka.. . 36 
Westville. ... 3,497 3,196||Mitchell. .... 3,552 
Wheaton..... 24,312 11,638]||Monticello. .. 4,035 
Wheeling.... 7,169 916||Mooresviile. . 3,856 
White Hall... 3,012 3,082||Mount Vernon ,970 
Wilmette... 28,268 ,603 
Wilmington. . 4,210 5 10,313 
Winnetka. . 13,368 eee 3,895 
Winthrop Harbor oe 848 ,765||New Albany.. 37,812 
Wonder Lake, 3,543 «1,072/|New Castle... 20,349 
Wood Dale... 07 1,857||New Haven.. 396 
Wood River.. 11,694 10,190}|New Whiteland 3,488 
Woodstock. 8,897 7,192|| Noblesville. .. ,664 
Worth... 8,196 1,472||North Man- 
MAOIs at 6 11,941 8,950 ees = rye 
or ernon ‘ 
INDIANA Oakland City. 3,016 
Alexandria. . . 5,582 S47 Salt... ee 2,7. 
Anderson.... 49,061 46,820}|Peru........ 14,453 
Anderson East Petersburg. . . 2,939 
=) USSR 3,778 ....|}Plainfield.... 5,460 
Angola...... 4,74 5,081||Plymouth.... 7,558 
Attica. ...... 4,341 3,862||/Portage..... 1,822 
Auburn...... 6,350 5,879]|Portland..... 6,999 
Aurora...... 4,119 4,780||Princeton. ... 7,906 
Austin, «4... 838 2,906||Rensselaer. . . 4,740 
Batesville... . 3,349 3,194||Richmond... 44,149 
Bedford..... ,024 12,562||Rochester... . 4,883 
Beech Grove, 10,973 5,685]|Rockville. ... 2,756 
Berne........ 2,644 2,277||Rushville. ... 7,264 
Bicknell..... 3,878 4,572||Salem........ 4,546 
Bloomington, 31,357 28,163||Schererville. . 2,875 
Bluffton 6,238 ,076||Scottsburg: . . ,810 
Boonville. ... 4,801 ‘ 2,679 
Brazil 8,853 < 11,629 
Bremen.. 3,062 x 4,317 
Brookville. .. 2,596 '538||South Bend 132,445 
Brownsburg.. 4,478 1,578||Speedway.. 9,62 
Cambridge City 2,569 2,559|/Spencer. . 2,557 
Cedar Lake.. 766 3,907||Sullivan..... 4,979 
Charlestown.. 5,726 4,785||Tell City. 6,609 
Shesterfield. . 2,588 1/086||Terre Haute.. 72/500 
Chesterton... 4,335 3,175||Tipton...... 5,604 
Clarksville... 8,088 ,905||Union City... 4,047 
Clinton...... 5,843 7,223||Valparaiso. . . 15,227. 
Columbia City 4,803 4,745|| Vincennes... . 8,046 
Columbus... . 20,778 18,370||Wabash..... 12,621 
Connersville... 17,698 15,550]|Warsaw..... »234 
Corydon..... ,701 1,944]| Washington. . 10,846 
Covington. 2,759 2}235||West Lafayette 12; &80 
Crawfordsville 14,231 12,851]|West Terre 
Crown Point. 8,443 5,839 aute..... : 006. 
Daanville..... 3,287 2,802]|Whiting..... 8,137 
ee Pacts ret Eek Winchester 5,742 
eIphis.:....4: Fi De 
Dunkirk... |; 3,117 3,048 LOWA 
MOVOR So we va 3,993 1,556]|Albia........ 4,582 
East Chicago. 57,669 54,263||Algona..,... 5,702 
East Gary... 9,309 ,635|/Ames.......- ,003 
Edinburg.... 3,664 3,283]|Anamosa.... 4,616 
Elkhart...... 40,274 35,646]|/Ankeny...... 2,964 
Elwood...... 11,793 11,362]|/Atlantic. .... ,890 
Evansville... 141,543 128,636]}Audubon., . .. 928 
Fairmount... 3,08! 2,646||Belle Plaine. . 2,923 
Fort Wayne.. 161,776 133,607||/Belmond..... 006 


7,506||Glenwood 4,783 
30,081/|Grinnell. .... 7,367 
,991]| Hampton 4,501 
28,395/|Harlan...... 4,350 
32,913||Hawarden.... 2,544 
,245||Humboldt.... 4,031 
3,467 || Independence 7,069. 
2,264||Indianola.... 7,062 
6.150}|Iowa City.... 33,443 
58,479||Towa Falls. .. 5,565 
4,753) |Jefferson. 

.393 || Keokuk 1 
29,346 || Knoxville 817 
18,271 Mars 7 

,336||Manchester 4,402 

.. .||Maquoketa. . 5,909 

6,567 @nions.... 10,882 
Marshalltown 22,521 

3,977|| Mason City 0, 

3,488] |Missouri Vailey 3 See) 

,539]|Monticello. 3,1 

,575|| Mount Pleasant 7, 339 
13,308||Mt. Vernon. 2593 

3,035||Muscatine =. 997 
2,585||Nevada...... 4/22 
6,704||New Hampton 3, at 

-:..1|/Newton..... 15, 

7,064}|Oelwein. .... 38) 
7,673|/Onawa...... 176 
4,072||Orange City.. 2,707 
39,539||Osage....... 753 

,673]|Osceola...... 3,350 

,467||/Oskaloosa 11,053 

:761/|Ottumwa.... 33,871 

3,271||Pella........ 5,198 
»457||Perry....... 6,442 
2,953]|/Red Oak.. 6,421 
1,664||Rock Rapids. 2,780 
9,629]|Sac City....: 3,354 
11,734]/Sheldon...... 4,251 
115,911}|Shenandoah 6.567 
5,498]|Sibley....... 852 
2,394||Sioux Cit . 89,159 
5,423]|Spencer 186: 
5,735||Spirit Lake.. . 2,685 
64,214||Storm Lake, . 7,728 
,633]/Tama...., 2,925 
3,572!| Tipton 2,862 
12,028]|Toledo. 2,850 
18,831]|Urbandale. 5,821 
10,621]/Vinton. ..... ,781 

,625]|Washington. , 6,037 
10,987||Waterloo.... :755 
11,873]|Waukon,..... ,639 

Waverly....., 6,357 
3,357 Webster City. 8,520 
9,669||West Burlington 27560 
5,467||West De Moines 11,949 
West Union. . 2,551 
Windsor Heights 5,906 
Pate Winterset... 3,639 
22'898 KANSAS 
3,910|/Abilene....., 6,746 
1,229||Anthony...., 744 
6,480||Arkansas City 14,262 
2,808||Atchison..... A) 
3,056||Augusta..... 6,434 


3||Forest City. . s 


Fort Dodge.. 28,399 


Baxter Springs 4,498 


U2; Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 


Place 1960 

KANSAS—Continued 
Belleville. ... 2,940 
BEG eae 7 
Bonner Springs 3,171 
Cane: his : 


Coffeyvi 17, 
Colby... 3% es 5 
Columbus.... 3,395 
Concordia.. 7,022 
peor Grove 2.664 


9 
Great Bend. 16,670 


Hays.. . 11,947 
Haysville. . 5 836 
Herington.... 3,702 
Hiawatha.... 3,391 
Hoisington... 4,248 
olton. . A 02: 
Hugoton. 5 2,91 


; 2 
Hutchinson. 37,574 
Independence 11,222 


5 

Junction City 18,700 
Kansas City.. 121,901 
3,582 


Lawrence. . 32,858 
Leavenworth, 22,052 
Leawood..... 7,466 
Liberal:........3°. 
Lindsborg.... 2,609 
L ae ‘ 4 


Marysville. 4)143 
Medicine Lodge 3,072 
Merriam..... 5,084 
Mission. . 4,626 
Mission Hills. 3,621 
Mulvane.. 2,981 
Neodesha. ... 3,594 
Newton.. 14,877 
Norton...... ; 
Olathe....... 10,987 
eal. 5 4,6: 
Ottawa...... 10,673 
Open Fark 21,110 
Paola. 4,784 
Park City. ,68 
Parsons. . 13,929 
Phillipsburg. . 3,233 
Pittsburg. . 18,678 
Plainville. 3,104 
ig Village 25,356 
ys Serie 8,156 
peiand Park 8,949 
ussell...... 6,11 
alina..... 43,202 
Seott City. < 3,5. 
Shawnee..... 9,0 
Topeka...... 119,484 


se! s 
Valley Center 2,570 
Wa Keeney.. 2,808 
Wellington: .. 8,809 
Wichita..... 254,698 
Winfield..... 11,117 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland..... 31,283 
Barbourville.. 3,211 
Bardstown... 4,798 
peer ue i 9,336 
Benton. A He 
Ore art). ssa 30: 

Bowling Green 28 338 
de eg 6,966 
Carrollton. 3,218 
Catlettsbure.. 3,874 
3,694 


A 7,119 
Covington... 60,376 
Cumberland.. 4,271 
Cynthiana. . 5,641 
Danville..... 9,010 
eee Springs 3,002 

aioe 9,050 


Baiogton:.. 2,786 


Place 1960 


KENTUCK Y—Continued 
East Somerset 3,645 
5||Elizabethtown 9,641 
Elsmere. ..,.. 4,607 
Erlanger..... 7,072 


09}|Falmouth..,. 2,568 
Flatwoods... 3,741 
8||Florence.. 5,837 


83 

Fort Thomas. 14,896 
9|/Frankfort.... 18,365 
Franklin...., 5,319 
Fulton. ..... 3,265 
Georgetown, . 6,986 
2||Glasgow..... 10,069 

3,198 


Harrodsburg. 6,061 
Hazard....7. 58 
Henderson. . 16,892 


8||/Highland His, 3,491 
Hopkinsville.. 19,465 


Grvine ss .2) 2. 2,955 
7 || Jeffersontown 3,431 
Jenkins...... 3,202 
Lancaster... 3,021 
Porrencebase 2,523 
Lebanon.. ,813 
Leitchfield . 2,9: 
Lexington 62,810 
London...... 


Lyn 0 
Maw adisonvville + 13,110 
Mayfield... ... nee 
Maysville. 


Middlesborough 13 607 
Middl ES 2/764 
Monticello. . 2,940 


Morehead.... 4,170 


10}/ Morganfield. . 3,741 


Mount Sterling 5,370 
Re uEray ecierste 9,303 

Newport..... 3g970 
Nicholasville. 1270 
Owensboro... 42,471 


Prestonabii. 3,133 


Princeton. . 5,618 
Providence.. 3,771 
Radcliff...... 3,384 
Richmond.. 12,168 


Russellville... 5 5,861 

St. Matthews, 8,738 

Scottsville.... 3,324 

.||Shelbyville... 4,525 
Shively...... 15,155 

.|/Somerset..... 7,112 
South Fort 


Mitchell. ., 4,086 


Valley Station 10,553 


2|| Versailles. ... 4,060 
Williamsburg. 3,478 
Wilmore..... 2,773 
Winchester... 10,187 

LOUISIANA 


Abbeville. ... 10,414 
5||Alexandria,,, 40,279 
Aexandria 


Southwest.. 2,782 


54||Amite City... 3,316 
Anandale, 2,827 
Arcadia... 2,547 
Baker..... . 4,823 
Bastrop...... _15,193 


Baton Rouge. 152,419 
Bayou Cane.. 3,173 
Berwick..... 3,880 
6||Bogalusa.... 21,423 
Bossier City.. 32,776 
Breaux Bridge 3,303 
Bunkie. <.)..% 5,188 
2||Buras-Triumph 4,908 
Church Point. 3,606 
Covington... 6,754 
LOW ley «:. cain ts: 

'50||Daigleville... 

Delhi 


4||Denham Spgs. 5,991 
De Quincy... 3,928 


9||De Ridder... 7,188 
Donaldsonville —_ 6,082 
Eunice..... a 1,326 
Farmerville. . 2,727 
Ferriday..... 4,563 
Franklin,,... 8,673 


Place 1960 


yUn ee 


Franklinto 3,141 
Golden Meadow 3,097 
Gonzales... 


fe 1,824 
Jeanerette... 5,568 
Jefferson Hts. 19,353 
Jennings..... 11,887 
Jonesboro..., 3,848 


Kaplan...., ‘ 5,267 

Kenner, ... Aa ae 

Presa = ote 2,607 

Lafayette. . 40,400 
9} | Lafayette 


Southwest.. 6,682 
Lake Arthur., 3, Se 
Lake Charles. 63,3 
Lake Providence 5, st 
Laplace. .... 3,541 


Larose...... 37706 
Leesville... . 4,689 
Lutcher.... 3,274 


alien lewood. . 1432 


Mine es 4,257 


Morgan City. 13,540 
Natchitoches. 13,924 
New Iberia.. 29,062 
New Orleans. 627,525 
te stoaday ri 3,965 
Cae See 4,682 
N orth Snreye on is ee 
Oakdale. .... 6,61 
Grainne’ % aly 
Patterson. ... 2,923 
Pineville..... 8,636 
Plaquemine. , 7,689 
Ponchatoula., 4,727 
Port Allen... 5,026 
Port Sulphur. 2,868 
Raceland..., 3,666 


Raynes... <ase 8,634 
Rayville..... 4,052 
See ter 5,297 
Ruston...... 13,991 


St. “Martinvitie 6,468 
Samtown. 4,008 
Shreveport... 164,372 
Slidell 6 


Westlake. ... 3,311 


6||West Monroe. 15,215 


Westwego.... 9,815 
Winnfield. ... 7,022 


8|/Winnsboro... 4,437 


Zachary..... 3,268 
MAINE 


See note on Page 83 


Auburn City. 24,449 
Augusta City. 21,680 


2!'\Bangor City.. 38,912 


Bar Harbor.. 3,807 
Bath City.... 10,717 


2||Belfast City... 6,140 
2,738 


Berwick. ’ 
Biddeford City 19,255 
Brewer City.. 9,009 


2||/Bridgton.... 2,707 


Brunswick... 15,797 
Bucksport... 3,466 


Calais City.. 4,223 
Camden. 3,988 
care Elizabeth 5,505 
Caribou. 12,464 
Cumberland.. 2,765 
DExtelais cies 3,951 


Dover-Foxcroft 4,173 
Crone. City mien 


E . 
4||/Elisworth, , 4,444 


Fairfield. ..., 5,829 
Falmouth..., 5,976 
Farmington, , 5,001 


ail 


abies 


Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 ; 
MAINE—Continued MARYLAND—Continued MASSA Te eed 

Fort Fairfield. 5,876 5,791||Lavale-Nar-. . 11°963 

Fort Kent... 4,761 5,343 
ardine arate 4055 3,280) 

Gardiner City 6,897 6,649 

; i d 2a 4,742 Gesdesa Sys 

ao veil t 9 5 . 

S aid sf ,583 3,608]|/Overlea...... 10,79: 5 a4 

Houlton saad 8,28! 8,377||Owings-Mills : 5 is'eaa 

Varese e.5 =< 3,247 3,102||Par ee eth 

Kennebi 4,551 4,273||_ Carney.... 27,236 ...... oetae 

Snead 68 8,380 Pikeville Wea LSPS T- ~ carne ae 

Lewiston City 40,804 40,974||Pocomoke City 3,329 3,191||G a 

Limestone..,. 5 2,427||Riverdale. ... 4,389 5,530 a 

Lincoln...... ; 4,030]|Riviera Bch. . 4,902 1,849 ae 

Bivermiore Ha ls 3343 3°359 Baisbury “2 38:809 iat 17,349 

rmore Falls 3, 5 sane is * f 

Tub ae one r AAG oot Theses 5,365 2,255) some 

Machias..... 2,614 ,063||Severna Park- x 

Madawaska.. 5,507 4'900||_ Round Bay 3,728 1,059 aoe 

“ire Alaa 3,935 3,639||Silver Spring. GBB48% “ees pe 

gern 5,043 4,762||Sparrows Point- 3 3Re 

Millinovic. 7,453 5,890|| Ft. Howard- ma 

Rett: a.3; 4 ,756 eae Sees ema: DBA f: calmer erin = yrs 
ew Gloucester 3,047 i oneleigh- 4 
New Gi sont 733 3,811 RodgersFge 15,645 ........ Haverhill Cty toe <r e 
andes ss), 3,075 2,679||Suitland- zune Gok Ta % 
ae Orehard Silver Hills. 10,300 ........||Holbrook.... ae Pps 
ACD ,580 4,707||Takoma Park. 16,799 13,341] |Holden. BESS 5.ee 
old Town City 8,626 8,261||Thurmont. .. 2,802 1,676}|Ho! olliston ase Pre) 

Orono; .. 8,341 7,504||Timonium- eave e City. A ppt 

Orrington.. 2,539 1,895||_ Lutherville. 12,265 ........||Hopedale. a, 087 oth 

ith gf eerie 3,601 4,358||Towson...... 19,090 ... oes Hopkinton. . 4,93: 3286 

Pittsfield... 4,010 ,909|| University Pk 3,098 ,205||Hudson...... 9, oon 

Portland City 72,566 77,634|| Westernport. . 3,559 3,431||Hull= s,s eer ett 

Presque Isle Westminister. 6,123 6,140}|Ipswich...... 8, wie 
Gity/....: 9,954||Wheaton..... 54,635 ........||/Kingston.... 4,302 3,46 

Rockland Sie: 8,769 9,234 ecaisee Lakeville... . 3,209 oone 

Rumford. . 10,00 9,9. Rockda! Lancaster. . 3,958 Pye 

Saco City 10,515 10,324 Rititond ‘Mills 19,254. aes Lanesborough 2,933 “i 

Sanford..... ,962 15,177 MASSACHUSETTS Lawrence cy 70,933 80,536 

Scarborough.. 6,418 6) DeaunolevonaEGUE aS Lee 5,271 4,820 

Skowhegan... 7,661 7,422 6,029 

South Berwick 3,112 10,607 3,627 

South Portland »238 24,075 
2) eee eke ioene ; peas 

qiesahaans sais 15,718 10,166 Littleton. - = 18,109 2,349 

Re 4, ; i ngmeadow. y : 

Waldohoro. a2 13,718 10,856|| Lowell City. . 92,107 97,249 

aes Gity 181695 a pe ead eee ret! Leer eee =e aoe woos 

sea Me co Pe amma El MR 

Windham... 4,498 ,434]/Athol.. 11,637 11,554||Malden City. 57,676 59,804 

Winslow..... 5,891 4,413 Attleboro” Cty 27,118 23,809|| Manchester. . 3,932 2,868 

Winthrop.... 3,537 3,026 es 14,047 8,840||Mansfield.... 7,773 7,184 

Yarmouth.... 3.517 2,669 ae ott 4,301 2,666||Marblehead.. 18,521 13,765 

DE 5 dizcle.s,< 4,663 3,256}|A - ‘acm tes ae eked Sere a 2,881 2,250 

MARYLAND Barre. : = a eae R ATO: 3'406|| City... .. 18,819 15,756 

Aberdeen... . 9,679 2,944||Bedford..... 10,969 5,234 Marshfield. : 6,748 3,267 

Arbutus-Hale- a oe 5,186 4,487||Mattapoisett. 3,117 2,265 
thorpe-Relay 22,402 .....||/Bellingham.. 6,774 4,100||Maynard.... 7,695 6,978 

Annapolis.... 23, "385 10,047||Belmont. 28,715 27,381||Medfield..... 6,021 4,549 

Baltimore.... 939,024 949, 708||Beverly City: 36,108 28,884||Medford City 64,971 66,113 

1 Glo. a Te 4,300 ,578||Billerica..... 17,867 11,101||Melrose City 29,619 26,988 

Bethesda..... 56,527 .., ,||Blackstone, 5,130 4,968||Medway.... . 5,168 3,744 

Bladensburg . 3,103 2,899|/Boston Clty... 697,197 801,444||Merrimac.... 3,261 2,804 

Brentwood... 3,693 3,523||Bourne. 14,011 4,720||Methuen 28,114 24,477 

Brunswick... 3.555 8,752 Braintree. 31,069 23,161|| Middle- 

Cambridge... 12,239 10,351 peer ia. 10,276 9,512 “ - 11,065 10,164 

Capitol Hgts. 3,138 2'729||Brockton Cis 72,813 62,860 iddleton 3,718 2,916 

Carrollton... 3,385 pes rapt canpeeet Megat: 57,589|| Milford. 15,749 15,442 

Catonsville... 37,372 arpa ee Se 12,8 3,250 NDS, 9,623 1347 

Chestertown . 3,602 3,143}|Cambr pee Cy 107, a6 120,740 iS. . . 4,374 ool 

Cheverly.... . 5,223 3,318 CR COB Ge 12,771 7,465||Milton. . - 26,375 22,395 

Cockeysville. . 2.582 ee oe Charlton ay ene 3,685 3,136|)Monson 6,712 : 

College Park. 18,482 11,170 Cc hatham.... 3,273 2,457||Montague.... 7,836 ,812 

Crisfield..... 3/540 3.688 Chelmsford. a; 15,130 9,407 Nahant...... 3,960 2,679 

Cumberland., 33,415 37,679 eke a 33,749 38,912||Nantucket... _ 3,559 3,484 

District Hgts. 7,524 1,735 Sinner City iors $eut Rati see eew 38, ea 19,838 

Dundark,.... 82,428 Are IP ON... ... , , eedham . 7 9 

Baston 6,337 4,836||Cohasset. ... . 5,840 3,731||New Bedford 

Bitton 5/989 5'246|{Concord..... 12,517 8,623]|- City....... 102,477 109,189 

DEES ee 38'205 sh Dalton...... 6,436 4,772||Newbury. 2,519 1,994 
Babess tied: Set aes's Ul Danvers|....23. 21,926 15,720||Newburyport 

Forest Hets.. 3,524 1,125|'Dartmouth,.. 14,607 ADVIS} Clty on ns 14,004 14,111 

Frederick.... 21,744 18,142||bedham..... 23869 18'487||Newtan Clty. 92'se4 apne 

Frostburg... 6,722 6,876)\Deerfield..... 3,338 3,086||Norfolk...... 3,471 

pee eburen 3,847 1,755 Dennis. hae 3727 2,499||North Adams : 

y ighton..... 3,769 2,950 Gity ante 19,905 
Heistertown 4,216 -..||Douglas. .... 2,559 2,624 Northanipton ‘3 21 BBs 

Greenbelt.... 7,479 7,074||Dover....... 2,846 L722 PAO lbyss es ae 30,058 29,063 

Hagerstown.. 36,660 36,260//Dracut...... 13,674 8,666]| No. Dadagers 10,908 1485 

Haltway..... 4,256 2,153}|/Dudley. . 6,510 5,261]|No. Attle- 

Hayrede Grace 8,510 7,809|| Duxbury. . 4,727 3,167 borough... 14,777 12,146 

Hillcrest Hgts 15,295 ........1|Bast Bridge- Northborough 6.687 37199 

Hyattsville... 15,168 12,308]| water. 6,139 4,412||Northbridge.. 10,800 10,476 

Langley Pk.. 11,510 .ss+s++||/Easthampton 12/326 10,694|| North Brook- 

Lansdowne- East Long- Helden. 3,616 3,444 
Baltimore- meadow... 10,294 4,881]|No. peadings 8, 331 4,402 
Highlands.. 13,134 +++ oe. |/Haston. ..... 9,078 6,244|| Norton, 6,818 4,401 

Laurel....... 8,503 4,482||Everett City. 43,544 45,982||Norwell. . ... 5 5,207 2,515 
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U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2;500 91 
Place 1960 1950}|Place 1960 1950) |Place 1960 1950 
ec eo ae rie es MICHIGAN—Continued MICHIGAN—Continued 
orwood..... ‘| 16,636]|Alpena...... 4,682 13,135}|Laurium..... 3,058 3,21 
Tange... . 154 ,894]/Ann Ar . 67,340 ,251||Level Park- > 
Oxford &...fo016 9,2: 5,851]|Austin Lake 3,520 ,032|| Oak Park. . 3,017 1,364 
mer... 0,358 ,033||Bad Axe. . 2,998 2,973||Lincoin Park, 53,933 29,310 
Peabody City. 32,2 22,645||Battle Creek 44,169 48,66 ivonia. . 702 17,534 
Pembroke. . 4,919 2,579 ee City... 53,604 52,523)|Lowell... 3 2,545 2,191 
perell 4,336 3,460}|Belding d 4,887 4,436!|Ludington 421 9,506 
Pittsfield City 7,879 53,348]|Benton adison Hts 83,343» » estes aes 
ville, ...... 3,81 08: Harbor. . 19,136 18,769|| Manistee 5 324 8,642 
Plymouth... 14,445 13,608]|/Benton Hets. 112 .160||Manistique. .. 4,875 5,086 
Provincetown. 3,389 .795||Berkley...... 3,275 17,931}|Marine City... 4,404 4,27 
ney Nes . 87,409 83,835]|Bessemer.. .. »304 i Mar Vedigt a 9,824 17,20: 
dolph.. 18,900 ,982||Beverly Hills. 8,633 78! 5,777 
Raynham wl ,426||Big Rapids. . 8,686 4,065 2,534 
eae 19,259 14/006||Birmingham.. 25,525 4,522 3,514 
Rehoboth... . 4,953 ,700||Blissfield..... 2,653 '365|| Melvindale. . 13,089 483 
Revere City. 40,080 36,763||Boyne.... .. 2,797 3:028||Menominee.. 11,289 11,151 
Rockland. 13,119 9 Brownlee Pk cS fd oe We pet Center 4,611 ,01 
Rockport. ... 61 4,231||Buchanan.., 5,34 5,224||Midland..... 27,779 14,285 
Rowley..... z 2,783 1,768}|Cadillac..... 0,112 10,42. Milan Jeet 3,61 Age 
Rutland..... 3,253 3,056]|Caro. 3,53: 3,464||Milford...... Sore 1,924 
Salem City 39,211 41/880||Center Line. . 10,164 7,659||Monroe...... 2,968 21,467 
Salisbury. 5 3,154 2,695||Charlevoix. . 2,751 2'695||Mount Clemens 21,016 17,027 
Saugus...... 20,666 17,162||Charlotte.... 7,657 6,606||Mount Morris 3,484 ,890 
Scituate 1,214 5,993}|Cheboygan. . . 5,859 5,687)||Mount be ro oe BG 11,3938 
Seekonk..... 8,39) 6,104||Chelsea. ..... 3,355 2,580||Munising. . 228 +339 
Sharon...... 10,070 4,847||Chesaning... . 2,770 ,»264||Muskegon,. 46, 485 48,429 
Shirley...... 202 4,271||Clawson..... ,795 5,196||Muskegon Hts. 19,552 18,828 
Shrewsbury... 16,622 10,594)|Coldwater... 8,880 8,594|| Negaunee. . 6,126 6,472 
Somerset..... 12,196 ,566||Corunna. .... 2,764 2,358||New Baltimore 3,159 § 21048 
Somerville Davison. ... . 61 See Cente 3.612 2,802 
City4..sc + 94,697 102,351||Dearborn.... 13,145 
South- Detroit 2,42: 
borough... 3,996 2,760|| Dowagiac 3,240 
Southbridge... 16,523 17,519||Durand...... 3,2 
South Hadley 14,956 10,145||East Detroit. 4,086 
Southwick... 5,139 ,855||East Grand 5,267 
Spencer...... 7,838 7,027 apids ae 3,990 
Springfield East Lansing 30,198 15,948 
LOY. size 174,463 162,399||Eastlawn. 17,652 12 2,382 
Sterling...... 3,193 ,166]|Eaton Rapids 4,052 3,509||/Paw Paw Lake 3,518 1,625 
eS AI i ne eee WG-74) 13,229] |Ecorse. . 17,328 17,948]|| Petoskey . 138 6,468 
Ser rol ss 16,328 11,146||Escanaba. 15,391 15,170||Plainwell. . || 3,125 2,767 
Sto D 1,700||Essexville. .. . 4,590 3,167||Pleasant Ridge 3,807 3,594 
Sturbridge: de 3,604 2,805||Fair Plain.... 7,998 4,134||Plymouth.... 766 6,637 
Sudbury..... 7,447 2,596||Farmington. . 6,881 2,325||Pontiac...... 233 73,681 
Sutton...... 3,638 3,102||Fenton..,... 142 4,226||Port Huron... 36,084 35,725 
Swampscott. . ~ 13,29. 11,580}|Ferndale..... 31,347 29, 675||Portland..... 3,330 2,807 
Swansea..... 9,91 6,121||Ferrysburg.. . 2 BOO sc a eae Richmond. . . 2,667 2,025 
Taunton City 41,132 40,109||Flat Rock.... ,696 1,931)}|River Rouge. 18,147 049 
Templeton... 5,371 9 POL | PAUING eis we, ode 6,940 163,143}|Riverview.. . - 7,237 1,432 
Tewksbury... 15,902 7,505 ELE pac 3,761 .. 2,226||/Rochester.... 5,431 4,279 
Topsfield. ... 3,351 1,412)|Fraser. . vt 027 1,379||Rogers City. . 4,722 3,873 
Townsend... . 3,650 2,817||Fremont. 3,384 3,056|/Romeo...... 327 2,985 
Tyngsborough 3,302 2,059}|Garden City.. « 38,017 9,012|| Roosevelt ins 2,578 1,2. 
Upton: . 3... 3,127 2,656||Gaylord..... 2,568 2,271||Roseville. 50,195 15,816 
Uxbridge.... 7,789 7,007||Gladstone.... 267 4,831||Royal Oak... 80,612 46,898 
Wakefield. . 24,295 19,633}|Grand Haven 11,066 8, 92,918 
Walpole..... 14,068 9,109||Grand Ledge. 5,165 5 53: ,09 
Waltham ys 55,413 47,187||Grand La ae 313 19,823 
ATC. ..« 51 ,517)|Grandville. 7975 1946 
Wareham 7,569)|Greenville. . 40 4,954 
Warren *406||Grosse Pointe 6,631 10,223 
Watertown 37,329||Grosse Pointe 3,347 
Wayland ,40 Farms..... 12,172 9,410 Sault Ste. ‘Marie 18,722 17,912 
Webster 13,194/|Grosse Pointe Southfield.. 31,501 a 
Wellesley . 20,549 Park...... 15,457 13,075||Southgate.... 29,404 seu 
Wenham..... 1,644||Grosse Pointe South Haven. 6,149 5,629 
West Bridge- Woods..... 18,580 10,381)||South Monroe 2,919 2,275 
water..... 5,061 4,059||Hamtramck.. 34,137 43,355||Spari ....... ,749 2,327 
Westborough. 9,599 7,378||Hancock..... 5,022 5,223||Springfield.. . 4,605 aie 
pest Boyls- Harper Woods 19,995 ......||Springfield Place 5,136 5G 
e-. 5,526 2,570||Hastings..... 6,375 6,096||Sturgis...... 8,915 7,786 
westtieid Hazel Park.. 25,631 17,770||\Swartz Creek. 3,006 . Avior 
Senden 26,302 20,962||Highland Pk. 8,063 46,393||Tecumseh..., 7,045 4,020 
Waniord: 6,261 ,262||Hillsdale..... 62 ,297||Three Rivers. 7,092 »785 
Westminster. . 4,022 2,768||Holland...... 24,777 15,858||Traverse City 18,4382 16,974 
Weston...... 8,261 5,026} | Holly 3,26! 2,663||Trenton..... 18,439 6,222 
Westport. 6,641 4,989) | Holt. 4,818 Pets LrOy 19,058 Sai 
West Spring- Houghton. . 3,393 3,829]|Vassar....... 2,68! 2,530 
NS acai ah ate 24,924 20,438}|Howell...... 4,861 4,353||Wakefield.... 3,231 3,344 
Westwood.. 10,354 ,837||Hudson...... 2,546 2,773||Walled Lake. 3,550 2,788 
Weymouth... ee 648,177 32Z,690||Hudsonville. . 2,649 1,101||Warren...... 89,246 727 
Whitman.... 10,485 ,413||Huntington Wayne...... 16,034 9,409 
Wilbraham... 7,38 4,003 Woods..... 8,746 4,949||Whitehall.... 2,590 1,819 
Williamstown 7,322 6,194|| Inkster a 9,097 16,728||White Lake 
Wilmington. . 12,475 7,039||Ionia........ Are 6,412 Seven FEAEROrS 2,748 1,385 
Winchendon.. 6,237 6,585) |Iron Mt,..... 9,299 9,679||Wolf Lake Miya 1,591 
Winchester... 19,376 15,509) |Iron River.. . 3,754 4,048||Wyandott 43,519 36,846 
Winthrop. ... 0,303 19,496) |Ironwood... . 0,265 11,466||Wyoming. 45,829 ... 
Woburn City. 31,214 20,492)||Ishpeming... 857 ,962|| Ypsilanti 20,957 18,302 
Worcester Ithaca....... 2,611 2,377||Zeeland,.... 3,70 3,075 
GUYS. vie i 86. poe 203, ag Jackson...... 50,720 51,088 MINNESOTA 
Wrentham... 685 51341||Kalamazoo.., 82,089 57,704 
Yarmouth.... 3 504 3/297||Keego Albert Lea... 17,108 13,545 
Harbor... . 2,761 .....||Alexandria,. . 6,713 6,319 
MICHIGAN Kingsford. 5,084 5,038]|Anoka....... 562 7, 396 
20,347 18,393]| Lake Orion 2,698 2,385)|/Arden Hills 3,930 A 
12,749 10,406) | Lakeview. 10,384 975||Aurora...... 2,799 1,371 
3,190 2,639)| Lansing 107,807 92,129)|Austin...... 27,908 23,100 
egan Cp: ee een Bp rig Oi 6,160 6,143 Bere eels “ra 
Park. 37,052 V Jathrup ayport..... 3,205 », 502 
atta ‘ 3,978 8,341 Village. ... 3,556 Bemidji..... 9,958 10,001 


1950 


92 
Place 1960 
Soe ta ed ebro ee ee ee si 
MINNESOTA—Continued 
Benson...... 3,678 
Blaine....... 7,570 
Bloomington. 50,498 
Blue Earth.. 4,200 
Brainerd..... 12,898 
Breckenridge. 4,335 
Brooklyn Center 24,356 
Brooklyn Park 10,197 
Caledonia.... 56: 
Cambridge... 2,728 
Chaska...... 501 
Chisholm.... 7,144 
Circle Pines. . 2,789 
Cloquet...... 9,013 
Columbia Hts © 17,533 
Coon Rapids. 14,931 
Crookston. . . 546 
Crosby...... 2,629 
Crystal. . 24,283 
Deephaven.... 3,286 
Detroit Lakes 5,633 
Duluth. ..... 106,884 
E. Grand Forks 6,998 
Edina....... ,001 
PRUE pats See saevsts 438, 
Eveleth...... 5,721 
Fairmont.... 9,745 
Faleon Heights 5,927 
Faribault.... 926 
Fergus Falls 13,733 
1 a ,173 
Gilbert...... ,591 
Glencoe..... 3,216 
Glenwood.... 2,631 
Golden Valley 14,559 
Grand Rapids 265 
Granite Falls. 2,728 
Hastings..... 8,965 
Hibbing 17,731 
Hopkins 11,37 
Hoyt Lakes. . 18) 
Hutchinson. . 6,207 
International 
Palls..........:. 6,778 
Jackson..... ,370 
La Crescent. . 2,624 
Lake City.... 3,494 
Le Sueur.... 3,310 
Litchfield. ... 5,078 
Little Canada 3,512 
Little Falls... ,051 
Luverne..... 4,24 
Mankato » 23,797 
Maplewood. . 18,51 
Marshall..... 6,681 
Mendota Hts. 5,028 
Minneapolis.. 482,872 
Minnetonka.. 25,037 
Montevideo. . 5,693 
Moorhead 22,934 
Morris. ,199 
Mound...... 5,440 
Mounds View 6,416 
New Brighton 6,448 
New Hope... 8,552 
New Prague.. 2,533 
New Ulim.... ,114 
Northfield... . 8,707 
North Mankato 5,927 
North St. Paul 8,520 
Orono....... 5,64: 
Ortonville... . 2,674 
Owatonna,... 13,409 
Park Rapids.. ,04 
Pipestone... . 132 
Plymouth.... 9,576 
PrOctors.:..5+ 2,963 
Red Wing.... 10,528 
Redwood Falls 4,285 
Richfield... .. 2,523 
Robbinsdale.. 16,381 
Rochester.... 40,663 
Roseville..... 23,997 
St. Anthony 
(Hennepin Co.) 5,084 
St. Cloud.... 33,815 
St. James,... 4,174 
St. Louis Park 43,310 
St. Paul... .... 313,411 
St. Paul Park 3,267 
Bie eter... 8,484 
Sauk Centre.. 3,573 
Sauk Rapids 4,038 
Shakopee. 5,201 
Shoreview 7,157 
Shorewood... 3,197 
Silver Bay... 3,723 
Sleepy Eye... 3,492 
So. St. Paul.. 22,032 
Springfield... 2,701 
Spring Lake Park 3,260 
Spring Valley. 2,628 
Staples...... 2,706 


3,398) |Stillwater.. .. 8,310 
vstavee [knelt River pain pane 
tg ROT ieee ; 
3,843||Two Harbors. 4,695 
12,637 Css 14,034 
,623||Wabasha. f 
,284||Wadena 4,381 
.. . || Waseca. 5,898 
2,243)| Wayzata. 3,219 
2,978|| Wells 2,89' 
,008||West St. Paul 13,101 
6,861||White Bear 
eee DAKO... 3c s8 12,849 
7,685||Willmar..... 10,417 
8,175||Windom..... ,691 
.....||Winona...... 24,895 
7,352||Worthington. 9,01 
eats MISSISSIPPI 
1,823||Aberdeen.... 6,450 
5,787||Amory...... 6,474 
104,511||Batesville... 3,284 
‘ 5,049||Bay St. Louis. 5,073 
9,744||Belzoni...... 142 
5,474||Biloxi. ...... 053 
5,872||Booneville. .. 3,480 
8,193||Brookhaven.. 9,885 
3,884]|Canton...... 9,707 
16,028||Charleston. . . 2,528 
12,917||Clarksdale... 21,105 
3,796||Cleveland. 10,172 
2,247||Clinton. 3,438 
2,801||Columbia. 7,117 
2,666||Columbus 24,771 
5,551}|Corinth.. . 11,453 
6,019||Crystal Springs 4,496 
2,511}|D’ Iberville... 3,005 
6,560]|Durant,..... 2,617 
16,276||Eastside..... 4,304 
,595||Ellisville..... 4,592 
~ os  [PPOPOBE, «5 <c% ,917 
4,690||Greenville.... 41,502 
Greenville North 2,516 
6,269]|Greenwood.. . 436 
3,313|/Grenada..... 191 
,229||Gulfport..... 30,204 
3,457||Hattiesburg.. 34,989 
2,713)||Hazlehurst. . . ,400 
4,608]|Hollandale. .. 2,646 
.....||/Holly Springs. 5,621 
6,717||Houston..... 2,577 
3,650||Indianola.... 6,714 
18,809||Jackson.,.... 144,422 
4 ...||Kosciusko,... 6,800 
5,923}|Laurel....... 27,889 
+ eee. .|hLeland. . 6,295 
521,718]|Lexington. 2,839 
.......||) Long Beac 4,770 
5,459|| Louisville. ,066 
14,870||MeComb. 12,020 
3,811||Marks...... 2,57: 
2,061/]|Meridian.... 49,374 
RR. we Mississippi City 4,169 
2,218}/Moss Point... 6,631 
we «|| Netcheg. .. os 23,791 
1,915]|New Albany.. 5,151 
9,348]|Newton..... 3,178 
7,487||Ocean Springs 5,025 
4,788||Okolona..... 2,622 
4,248]/Oxford...... 5,283 
....||/Pascagoula,.. 17,139 
2,577||Pass Christian 3,881 
10,191)|Pearl......5. 5,081 
O27 |POtals 5... nae 4,007 
5,269]| Philadelphia... 5,017 
+ cave | |RICAYUNS), «2s 7,834 
2,693||Port Gibson.. 2,861 
10,645]|Ripley......,. 2,668 
3,813]|Senatobia.... 3,259 
17,502||Starkville. ... 9,041 
11,289]|/Tupelo. ..... 17,221 
29,885]| University. . . 3,597 
6,437||Vicksburg..:. 29,130 
Water Valley. 3,206 
1,406|| Waynesboro.. 3,892 
28,410||West Gulfport 3,323 
3,861||West Point... 8,550 
22'644]|Winona,..... 4,282 
311,349|| Yazoo City... 11,236 
7734 MISSOURI 
3,140)|/Aurora..... ri 4,683 
3,410}|Ballwin...... 5,710 
3,185||Bellefontaine 
canner Neighbors.. 13,650 
....||Bel-Ridge.... 4,395 
Fe tN BOLLOM sisleatets 4,897 
3,278||Berkeley..... 18,676 
15,909||Bethany..... 2,771 
2,574||Blue Springs.. 2,555 
- «2+ |(BOlivans. «ce 3,512 
2,467|/Bonne Terre.. 3,219 
2,782||Boonville.... 7,090 


Place 


1960 


cae ee 
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7,674 
1926 
ee 
12,486 7,820 
2'468 5,694 
3,958 3,791 
4,927 2,788 
1,791 3,674 
"475 2,562 
(955 24,947 
646 11364 
3, 
9,410 8,643 
3,165 3,200 
25,031 2,862 
7,923 5,911 
9,236 
15,245 
5,290 6,925 
4, 36,650 
a: 11,106 
4,621 5,122 
4,071 3,678 
37,425 4,720 
3,295 5,804 
»801 4,362 
,048 5,519 
,629 3,449 
16,539 3,158 
6,7: 2,864 
2,255 2,732 
6,124 6,473 
17,172 5,618 
»785 3,294 
3,676 22,149 
ee 7,021 
2,311 4,515 
nae 38,166 
3,579 3,484 
2,874 -089 
29,936 11,131 
<ouee 5 14,502 
18,061 7,0: 
,388||Grandview. . . 6,027 
22,659||Hantey Hills. 3,308 
29,474||Hannibal.... 20,028 
3,397|| Harrisonville. 3,510 
2,346||Hayti....... 3,737 
,276||Hazelwood 6,045 
1,664|/Hermann.... 2,536 
4,369||Higginsville. . 4,003 
98,271)|Hillsdale..... 2,788 
,753||Independence 62,328 
25,038||JacKson...... 4,875 
4,736||Jefferson City 28,228 
3,198||Jennings..... 19,965 
2,703||/Joplin....... 1958 
5,282||Kansas City.. 475,539 
10,401||Kennett..... 9,098 
2,209||Kinloch...... ,50 
41,893||Kirksville.... 13,123 
....||Kirkwood 29,421 
»782||Ladue....... 9,4€ 
22,740||Lamar....... 3,608 
,680|/Lebanon..... 8,220 
+912]|Lees Summit, 8,267 
3,058]|Lexington.... 4,845 
2,167||Liberty...... »909 
3,956]|Louisiana. ... 4,286 
10,805||Macon...... 4,547 
,383||Malden...... ,00 
...||/Maplewood.. 12,552 
....]/Marceline.. .. 2,872 
4,472||Marshall..... 72 
6,707||Maryville.... 7,807 
2,920||Mexico...... ,889 
2,383]|Moberly..... 13,170 
2,108]|Moline Acres. 3,132 
7,107}|Monett...... 5,359 
11,527||Mountain Grove 3,176 
«......!//Mount Vernon 2,381 
27,948||Neosho...... 452 
,213)|Nevada,..... 8,416 
,442||New Madrid. 2,867 
....|/Normandy... 4,452 
6,432||North Kansas 
3,441 Clty trace 5,657 
9,746||Northwoods: . 4,701 
O'Fallon... 3,770 
Olivette.... 8,257 
4,153||Overland. 22,763 
.. «|| Pacific. . 2,795 
Pagedal 5,106 
...||Palmyra 2,933 
1,116]| Perryville ,117 
1,233||Pine Law: 5,943 
5,268||Pleasant Hill. 2,689 
2,714||Poplar Bluff., 15,926 
,068||Portageville. . ,505 
3,482||Potosi....... 2,805 
3,533||Raytown..... 17,083 
6,686||Richmond.... 4,604 
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1960 


Place 


1950 
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Richmond ats 15,622 
rvi 3,701 


73 

3 

2,76 
Springfield... 95,865 
Sugar Creek.. 2,663 
Sullivan..... 4,098 
Sunset Hills. . 3,525 
on awe Oar 
MIMION. 5, sisi 3,937 
iaigcesiiy City 51, 249 
Valley Park.. 31452 
Vandalia..... 3,055 
ee nee: 9,689 
Washingt 7,961 
Webb ae 6,740 
Webster 


roves 28) 990 
Wellston. . ‘979 
Wentzville. . . a 5.856 


ne 
cs 


Woodson Terrace & O48 
MONTANA 
Anaconda.... 12,054 
Billings...... 52,851 
ee -. 13,361 
Be thin 7,877 
Gonteryiile- 
Dublin 
Gulch..... 3,398 
Conrad tare! 66. 
Cut Bank.... 4,539 
Deer Lodge.. 4,681 
ORs ce 16! 
Floral Park. . 4,079 
Glasgow..... ,398 
Glendive..... 7,058 
Great Falls... 55,357 
Hamilton.... 47 
Hardin...... 
Hayre....... 
Helena. . 
Kalispell. 
Laurel... 
Lewistow: 
ibby.... 
Livingston. 
Miles City. 9,66 
Missoula... 27,090 
Missoula 
Southwest.. 3,81 
Red Lodge... 2,278 
Roundup.... ,842 
pee ee iapsvare ,017 
Sidney....... 4,564 
Silver | Bow sank 4,798 
Whitefish. . 2,965 
Wolf Point... 3,585 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance..... 7.845 
Auburn..... ri 3,229 
Aurora. ..3. fi 2,576 
Beatrice - 12,132 
Bellevue..... 8,83 
Blair. . 4,931 
Broken Bow.. 3,482 
adron. Fi 5,079 
Columbus..., 12,476 
Cozad...... A 184 
ECE 3 oie 0s 3,546 
Fairbury..... 5,572 
Falls City.... 5,598 
Fremont..... ,698 
Gering....... 4,58: 
Gothenburg. . 3,050 
Grand Island. 25,742 
Hastings..... 1,412 
Holdredge... 5,22) 
~» 14,210 
4,38 
5, 
128,521 
8,30 
7,252 
11 
17,184 
t,2. 
301,598 
O'Ne 3,1 
Plattsmouth.. 6,244 


Place 1960 


1950 


Place 1960 


93 
1950 
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NEBRASKA—Continued 
15,045}|Ralston...... 2,977 1,300}/Bridgeton.,.. 20,966 
wees... .||Schuyler. H ,883]|Brielle..... 2,619 
3,847||Scottsbluff 13,377 12,858]|Brigantine. 4,201 
9,3. Savard 02 ,154||Brooklawn ,504 
4,557)||Sidne: 8,004 4,912||Buena... 3,243 
14,314 South Sioux City Z eae 5,557||Burlingto: 12,687 
,779||Superior..... 2,935 3,227||Butler.. . 41 
78,588]| Valentine. . 2,875 2,700||Caldwell. 6,94 
856,796||Wahoo...... ,610 3,128||Camden..... 117,159 
3,992)|Wayne. . 5217 3,595||Cape May... 4,477 
3,611||West Point. : 2,921 2,658||Caristadt.... 6,042 
ee MGs) g oe me |e 17. 6,178 Carteret. - «: 4 20,502 
i ar Grove. i 
11,640 NEVADA Chatham. 9,517 
,836||Boulder City. 4,059 3,903]}Clark....... . - 12,705 
mee Se on City.. plane Sicee eri stirs aera 
,858)|EIkO,....... ; 4 ementon,.,. 3,7 
3,019 rly. aceoy smratetthe $018 red Clifiside iat 
+ 0%. [ALON ss 2°. es ; - ar nate a 
6,157 Ba wiiornt- - 2,83 pfs ee f CLLGCON Severe 82,084 
2,917||Henderson. 12,525 3,643]|Closter . +76 
39,892||Las Vegas.. 64,405 24/624||Collingswood. 17,370 
:956|| North oe Vegas 18,422 3,875||Cranford..... 26,424 
2,624/|Reno.. : 51,470 32,497||Cresskill.... . 7,2: 
6,857||Sparks....... 16,6 8,203||Delaware. . 31,522 
gece Winnemucca. $858 847 Demarest. .. sate eae 
i OVEN wa\cciaa 3, 
23,390 NEW HAMPSHIRE Dumont. 19'882 
9,39) See note oe Page 83 Dunellen... 6,840 
1,227||Bedford..... 636 2,176||East Orange.. 77,259 
4,918]|Berlin City. . 7 821 16,615||East Paterson 19,344 
2,429]|Charlestown.. 57 ,077||East Ruther- 
616||Claremont City 13/563 12,811 fords. Ssesax 7,769 
Concord City. 28/991 27,988||/Eatontown... 10,334 
onway..... 1298 ,109||Edgewater.. . 4,11 
11,254||Derry....... 6,987 ,826||Edison...... 44,799 
31,834 Dover ot ae 00, Lae 15,874||Egg Harbor 
11,325||Durham., 5,5 4,770 RES cisisees 4,41 
33}251||Exeter....... 7,243 5,664||Elizabeth. 107,698 
Farmington, . 3,287 3,454||Emerson..... 6,8 
Franklin City 6,742 6,552||Englewood.., 26,057 
+eeees..|//GOffstown.... 7,230 5,638 Srsiewcods 
1,865|}|Gorham..... 3,039 2,639]| Cliffs. = 1913 
,721||Hampton. ... ,379 2,847||Ewing...... . 26,628 
3,779||Hanover..... 7,329 ,259||Fair Haven. . 5,678 
,268 Haverhill... aw 3,127 3,357||Fair Lawn... 36,421 
; -,+..||/Hooksett.... 3,713 2,792||Fairview..... 9,399 
3,821||Hudson...... 5,876 4,183||Fanwood.... 7,9 
5,254||Jaffrey...... 3,154 2,911||Flemington.., 3,232 
39,214/|Keene City... 17,562 15,638||Florence..... 4,215 
2,678||Laconia City. 15,288 14,745||Florham Park 7,222 
2,306/|Lancaster.... 3,138 ,113]|/Fort Lee..... 21,815 
8,086||Lebanon City Pay 8,495||Franklin..... 3,624 
17,581) |Littleton..... 5,003 4,817||Franklin 
,737|| Manchester oe 88,282 82,732|| Lakes. . 3,316 
3,663||Merrimack.. 29 oe ,908||Freehold. A ,140 
6,573||Milford..... 4,863 4,159||Garfield. . 29,253 
2,401||Nashua City. 39,096 34,669|/Garwood. 426 
7,683 ope teer bol, 3,153 ,709||Gibbstown. 2,820 
9,243||Newport..... 5,458 5,131||Glassboro.... 10,253 
22,485 Per jcmiberiand 2, 586 2,779||Glen Ridge... 8,322 
Pelham. ..... 2/605 1,317||Glen Rock... 12,896 
+. ...||Pembroke. . 3/514 3,094) |Gloucester.. 
2,730||Peterborough. 2,963 2,55 ty ty +» 16,511 
2,856||Plaistow..... 2/915 2,082 Guienbere = 5,118 
3,058]|Plymouth.. 3,210 3,039 Hackensack. . 30,521 
3,987||Portsmouth ‘Cy. 25,833 18,830 Hackettstown 5,276 
....||Rochester Cy. © 15, ee 13,776||Haddon...... 17,099 
3,268]|Rye....... oe 3, 244 ,982||Haddonfield., 13,201 
2,557||Salem....... ,805||Haddon Hgts 9,26 
Somersworth Cy. 8, 529 6,927||Haledon. . 6,161 
Swanzey..... “62! 2,806||/Hamilton.... 65,035 
7,891||Walpole..... 21825 2,536||Hammonton., 8 
mare Wolfeboro.. 2,689 2,581 pee aiee ES 
ar sate 
x NEW JERSEY rk sane m4e 
aie See note on Page 83 Hala ree Ee 
3,815|/Absecon..... 4,320 2,355 Heights.... 13,046 
3,396||Allendale... 4,092 2,409||Haworth..... 3,215 
4,687||Asbury Park. 17,366 17,094||Hawthorne... 17,735 
8,884]|Atlantic City. 59, 544 61,657||Highland Pk. 11,049 
2,910||Atlantic Highlands.... 3,53) 
3,692 Highlands.. 4,119 3,083||Hightstown.. 4,317 
6,395||Audubon.... ,531}|Hillsdale . 
6,203||Barrington.. . 43 2,651||Hillside ‘ 
14,762||Bayonne... 77,203||Hoboken 8, 
,842||Beachwood ,251||/Hohokus . 
2,977||Belleville. 32,019||Hopatcong... 3,391 
22,682||Bellmawr §,213||Irvington.... 59,73 
,211}|Belmar ,636||Jamesburg. .. 2,8 
4,381||Belvidere 2,406||Jersey City.. 276,101 
12,115||Bergenfiel 17,647||Keansburg... 6,8 
,048/|Berlin ,578 2,339||Kearny...... 87,472 
5,068 Bernardsville. 5,515 3,956||Kenilworth... 8,379 
98,884]|Beverly..... 3,400 3,084||Keyport..... 6,440 
678 Bloomieid.. 51,867 49,307||Kinnelon..... 4,431 
6,872 Bloomingdale, 5,293 ,251||Lakehurst.... 2,780 
11,335||Bogota...... 7,965 7,662||Lake Mohawk 4,647 
15,433||Boonton..... 7,981 7,163||Lakewood.... 13,004 
3,456||Bordentown.. 4,974 5,497|| Lambertville. 4,269 
251,117||Bound Brook, 10,263 8,374||Leonia....... 8,384 
3,027||Bradley Levittown... 11,861 
4,874|| Beach,... 4,204 8,911||Lincoin Park. 6,048 


18,378 


1,634 


94 U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 
Place 1960 1250 ||Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950 
ra eee loll nae I gs Eee SENS a 

via abe JERSEY—Cuntinued NEW JERSE Y—Continued NEW ve! Beet BOE 2 

1 as Jal... ere . 
nwood.. 84 1,9: iver Edge. . fi B 17 : 
& Falls... 9,730 6,405||Riverside. 8,474 7,199||Las Vegas (ote 6, O38 6, 6 

324 2,761|| Lordsburg. 3,525 

Little Ferry. . 175 4,955||Riverton..... : ’ 13'584 9'934 
Little Silver. . 5,202 2,595||Rochelle Park 6,119 4,483 || Los ‘Alamos. . - 3134 
Livingston... 2 nee Bes Roebling. ee aaa 3,812 cits eee a eae 1 
Lodi ae ity e Ee ahs PS oes] (ETA 34, or 1658 «. +e ae 
Long Branch 26,228  23,090/|Roseland.. 2/804 2,019]|Portales. .... 9,695 8112 
Lyndhurst... 21,867 19,980]|Roselle. 21,032 17,681 ton. . a ares 

adison.,... 5,122 10,417||Roselle Park. 12,546 11,537||Roswell...... & oi 
Magnolia. ... ,199 ,883||Rumson. 405 4,044||Santa Fe 34,676 LG 
Manasquan. . 4,022 3,178 Runnemede. . 8,396 4,217||Silver City 6,9 on 
Manville. ... 10,995 8,597||Rutherford... 20,473 17,411||Socorro...... 5,27 4,3 
Maple Shade 12/947 6,560||Saddle Brook. 13,834 ....,..||State College- 
Maplewood.. 3,977 25,201||Salem....,.. 8,941 9,050 Mesilla Park 4,387 : 
Margate City 9,47: 4,715||Sayreville.... 22,553 10,338||Truth or Conse- 
Matawan. 5,097 3,739||Scotch Plains. 18,491 ,069 quences. 4,269 4,563 
Maywood.. wee =11,460 8,667||Secaucus..... 12,154 Br Tucumcari 8,143 pp 
Medford Shrewsbury. . 3,2 1,613||Tularosa..... 3,200 1,6 

Lakes. 2,876 461||Somerdale. . 4,839 ,417||Zuni Pueblo. . 3,585 2,563 
Merchant-"” Somers Point. 4,504 2,480 NEW YORK 

ville:..... 6 4,075 4,183||Somerville. 458 11,571 
Metuchen... 14,041 9,879||South Amboy 8,422 42: is ere 
Middlesex..., 10,59 5,943/|South Bound 3 
Middletown.. 39,675. 16,203/|_ Brook. ,626 3 
Midiand Park 7,54. 5,164||South Orange ,16,175 rr 
Millburn..... 18,799. 14,560||So. Plainfield. 17,879 6,16 
Milltown 435 3,786||South River. . 13,397 32,240 
Millville 19,096 16,041||Spotswood.. . 5,788 1,744 
Montclair 43,129 43,927||Springfield... 14,467 5,374 
Montvale. ,699 1,856||Spring Lake. . 2,922 2,676 
Moonachie. 1052 1,775||Spring Lake 36,722 
Morris Plains 4,703. 2,707 La a 3,309 412 
Morristown. 7,712 17,124||Stratford. 4,308 6,015 
Mt. Bphraim. 447 ,449||Summit...... 23,677 ae 
Mt, Holly 3,271 8,206||Teameck..... 42,085 
Mountain Tenafly. ..... 14,264 4,495 

Lakes... 4,037 2,806||Toms River. . 6,062 4,937 
Mountainside 6,325 2,046,|Totowa..... . 10,987 ,045||Batavia. . 18,210 17,799 
National Park 3,380 2,419||Trenton. 114,167 128,009)||Bath... 16) 5,416 
Neptune..... 48 13,613||Union. . 1,49 ,004/|Bayville 3,962 1,981 
Neptune Cur 4,013 ,073||Union Beach, 5,862 3,636||Beacon...... »922 14,012 
Netcong 2,76 ,284||Union City. . 52,180 55,537||Bellmore.... 12) 784 a stare 
Newark...... 405,220 438,776|| Upper Saddle Bethpage- 

New Bruns: River... <0 4 3,570 706 Old Beth- 

WGK occa 0 40,139 38,811 vector City. 8,688 8,158 ARE oh. oe ,015 rei e 
New Hanover 28,528 18,168}|Verona...... 3,752 10,921||Bingh®mton 75,941 80,674 
New Milford. 18,810 6,006|| Vineland..... 37,685 8,155||Blasdell...... 3,909 3,127 
New Provi- Waldwick... . 10,495 3,963||Brentwood... 15, 387 2,803 

dence..... 0,243 3,380||Wallington... 9,261 8,910) |Briarclift 
New Shrews- ; 2,512 Manor..... ,105 2,494 

DULY... .-% 7,313 4,222 Leesa 3,193 5336 
ewion areas 56. 4,802||Brockport. . 256 4,748 
No. Arlington 17,477 1,818 744 6,778 
No. Bergen... 2,387 4 11,822 580,132 
No. Caldwell. , 163 1,781|| Weehawken. . 13,504 14,830 oe oe ,69: 2,40 
Northfield... . 5,849 3,498||West Belmar. 2.51 Canajoharie. . 2,681 2,761 
No. Haledon... 6,026 ,550}| West Caldwell 8,314 ae 666 Canandaigua. 9,370 1332 
No, Plainfield 16,993 12,766||Westfield.... 31,447 21/243/|Canastota... . 4,896 4,458 
No. Princeton 4,50 ....||/West Long Canisteo..... ,731 2.625 
Northvale... . 2,892 1,455 Branch.... 5,337 2,739||Canton. ..... 5,046 4,379 
No. eS a 3,598 3,158||West New Carthage..... 4,216 4,420 
Norwood.. 1852 1,792|| York...... 35,547 37,683]|Catskill..... 5,825 5,392 
Nutley. 29,513 26,992||West Orange. 39,895 28,605/|Cayuga Hets. 2,788 1,131 
Oakhurst. . O74 .... || West seis Cazenovia... . ,584 1,946 
Oaklyn. 4,778 4,889]|__son, ; 7,602 3,931)|Cedarhurst, .. 6,954 6,051 
Ocean City. . 7,618 6,040 Westville. 4,951 4,731||Centereach. .. 8,524 Sane 
Oceanport.. 4,937 7,588 Westwood... 9,046 6,766||Center Mori- 

Oradell. . 7,487 3,665||Wharton..... 5,006 3,853 ches. . 3 2,521 1,761 
Orange...... 35,789 38,037||Wildwood... . 4,690 5,475 Centerport. . 3,628 A he 
Palisades Wildwood Cheektowaga- 

Park, ....+ , 11,943 9,635 Crest. O11 1,772 Northwest. 52,362 
Palmyra,..... ,036 5,802 Williamstown 2,752 2,632||Cheektowaga- 

Paramus..... 22,238 6,268]! Woodbine, . 2,823 2,417 Southwest.. 12,766 
Park Ridge... 6,389 3,189||Woodbridge.. 78,846 35,758]|Chittanango.. 3,180 
Parsippany- Woodbury... 12,455 10, 931]|Clyde....... 2,693 

Troy a a 25,557 15,290]| Woodcliff ||Cobleskill. .. . 3,471 
Passaic. é 57,702|| Lake. 2,742 1,420||Gohoes. .. 20,129 
Paterson. . 139,336 Wood-Lynne, 3,128 2,776||Colonie. ..... 6,992 
Paulsboro. . 121 7,842||Wood- Commack.... 9,613 
Penns Grove, 6,176 6,669 Ridge..... 7,964 6,283 Cooperstown. 2,553 
Pennsauken., 33,771 22,769|| Woodstown. . 2,942 2,345||Copiague. 14,081 
Perth Amboy, 38,007 41,330]| Wrights- Corinth... 19 
Phillipsburg. , 18,502 18,919 town. 4,846 1,199 Corning... 17,085 
ae 3 61 een er Hei Wyckoff. . 11,205 5,590 a ee »785 y 

man..... . ornwall 
Plainfield ; 45/330 «42/366 NEW MEXICO Southwest.. 2,824 one 
Pleasantville, 15,172 11,938||Alamogordo.. 21,723 6,783}|Cortland..... 19,181 18,152 
Pt. Pleasant, , 18 4,009||Albuquerque. 201,189 96,815]/Coxsackie... . 84! 2,722 
Pt. Pleasant Artesia...... 12,000 8,244/|Croton-on- 

Beach... « 3,873 2,900||Aztec........ 4,137 885 Hudson.... 6,812 4,837 
Pompton Belen... 3.0% 5,031 4,495||Dannemora. . 4,835 4,122 

Lakes..... 9,445 4,654|/Bernalillo, ... 2,574 1,922||Dansville. .. . 5,460 5,253 
Princeton.... 11,890 12,230]|Carlsbad..... 25,541 17,975||Deer Park. 16,726 eas 
Prospect Park 5,201 5,242||Clayton..... 3,314 ,515||Depew.. b 13,580 TOA, 
Rahway 7,699 21,290)|Clovis....... 23,713 17,318]|Dobbs Ferry. 9,260 "268 
Ramsey..... 9,527 4,670||Deming..... 76: 5,672|| Dolgeville. . 3,058 3,204 
Raritan ie ,137 5,131||Hunice...... 3,531 2,352||Dunkirk.. ... 18,205 18,007 
Red Bank.... 12,482 12,743||Farmington 23,786 3,637||Hast Aurora. 6,791 1962 
Ridgefield.... 10,788 8,312|/Gallup...... 4,089 9,133||East Hills.... 7,184 2)547 
Ridgefield Grants. ..... 10,274 2,251||Bast Massape- j 

Park... 12,701 11,993||Hobbs,...... 26,275 13,875|| qua....... 14,779 


ee NS 


—_ 


1950 


Place 1960 


1950 


NEW YORK—Continued 


4,721 eet “bar eae 
Aine H A 

1,626 16,871  dewsatcels 
4,658 1225 11,721 
1,527 3,524 1,390 
8,644 8,480 8,861 
9,541 11,996» <a, etc 
eae 421 6,913 
25,133 erie ge 
15,586 17,968 13,156 
87 1,682 91,785 

17,314 625 7,812 
4,21 66 4,868 
9,50 4,718) sinteateae 
8,086 7,439 6,634 

15,016) |Sherrill. ...., 2,922 2,236 

,819||Sidney.. 5,157 4,815 

. ++. ||Silver Creek. 3,310 3,068 

Skaneateles., 2,921 2,331 

2,33 OBN. | oheas 4 4,698 

13,137||Sloatsburg. .. 2,565 2,018 

,079||Solvay....... 8,732 7,868 

ree Southampton 4,582 4,042 
South chee e- 

7,385 dale...... 16,318 s-cdcaeee 

6,179 pouEs Glens © ee me 
22,586||South Hunting- 

14,831 1) Newey =. 7,084 1,274 
3,196||South Nyack. 3,113 3,102 
1,753||South Westbury 11,977 ........ 
4,223||Spring Valley. 6,538 4,500 
5,907||Springville. . oF 3,322 

,450||Stony Brook. 3,548 wane 
71,899||Stony Point. . 3,330 1,438 
,048]|Suffern. . F ,094. 4,010 
10,295] |Syracuse. 216,038 220,583 
31,956]|Tarrytown... 11,10: 8,851 
,349||Thomaston.. . 2,767 2,045 
2,285]|Ticonderoga.. 3,568 3,517 

59,725||Tonawanda.. 21,561 14,617 

2,754||Tonawanda 
7,891,957 (unine.) 83,771 . siete 
1,451,277||Troy. . are 49 72,311 
2,738,175||Tuckahoe. . 6,42: 5,991 
1,960,101)}|Tupper Lake. 5,200 5,441 
1,550,849}| Uniondale. . 20,041: -"iimcemeaee 
191,555] |Utica........ 00,410 101,531 
Valley Stream 38,629 26,854 
3,366||Vernon Valle: 5,998; <s ccaneee 

90,872||Victory Heights 2,528 1,857 

Walden..,... +851 4,559 

tiuaisiee Walton. Tenens »855 1947 

Wantagh.. 4,172 nae: 
. Wappingers Falls 4,447 3,490 
Warsaw..... 365 3,713 
..+..||Warwick.. 3,218 2,674 
5,046||Waterford.. 2,915 2,968 
3,859]|Waterloo. 5,098 4,438 
3,356|| Watertown... 33,306 34,350 
8,740)|Watervliet. 13,917 15,197 
Watkins Gien 2,813 3,05: 
24,731||Waverly 5,950 6,037 
Webster 3,060 1,773 
...,.//Wellsville 5,967 402 
8,816||Westbury. . 4,757 7,112 
;889||West Elmira. 5763 3,833 
...|/ Westfield . 3,878 3,663 

16,166]|West Glens Falls 2,725 1,665 

22'884||West Haverstraw 5,020 099 

11,325||West Hempstead- 

3,564 Lakeview... 24,783 . aceiete 
2,054||West Seneca.. 23,138 . io aipae 

16,098)]|Whitehall.... ,016 4,457 

22,647||/White Plains, 50,485 43,466 

,350||Whitesboro... 4,784 ,902 
,405}| Williamsville. 6,316 4,649 
3,034||Williston Park 8,255 7,505 
7,361|/Woodmere... 14,011 ........ 

17,731|| Yonkers..... 190,634 152,798 
5,306|| Yorktown.... 3,5 9 aiab cateenaee 
5,481/| Yorkville. . 3,749 3,528 
088 NORTH CAROLINA 

+ oe ef | ANOSKIC.. . sisie 4,583 3,579 

17,738||Albemarle ... 12,261 11,798 

,861}|Asheboro.... 9,449 7,701 

23,970]|Asheville..... 60,192 53,000 
1,885||Ayden....... 3,108 2,282 
9,372||Balfours..... 3,805 seated 

Beaufort..... 2,922 3,212 
650||Belmont..... 5,007 5,330 
7,491/|Bessemer City 4,017 3,961 
41,023||Bonnie Doone 4,481 SOPs 

10.856}|Boone. . 3,686 2,973 
4,892 Brevard. 4,857 3,908 

332,488 eee 33,199 24,560 
Canton, 5,068 4,906 

22,362||Cary. 3,356 1,446 

41,682)||C hapel Hill 12,573 9,177 
1,334||Charlotte.... 201,564 134,042 


a6 ae | and 
U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 
Place . 1960 1950||Place 1960 
it is SE I a ee ee) 

NEW YORK—Continued NEW YORK—Continued 
East Meadow 46,036 Chast} BUOY. 50 cae 4,662 
East Neck... 3,789 ee +» 65,276 
East North- Lewiston.. 3,320 

DOE 6 swe 8,381 3,842) |Liberty 4,704 
East Roches- Lingoln” Park. 2,707 

OR, Ae Lee 8,152 7,022)| Lin: denhurst. . 20,905 
East Rocka- Little Falls. . 8,935 

WAGs. 10,721 7,970||Liverpool. 3,487 
East Syra- Lloyd Harbor 2,521 

CUSE. se. 4,708 4,766|| Lockport 26,443 
East Williston 2,940 1,734||Locust Grove 11,558 

gertsville., 44,807 . Long Beach 26,473 

lenville.... 5,003 4,225||Lowville, 3,61 
Elmira....... 46,517 49,716]| Lynbrook 19,881 
Elmira Hets.. 5,157 4 Lyons....... 4,673 
Elmira South- Malone 8,737 

Ct oe 6,698 . Malverne... . 9,968 
Elmont..... ee LOD LSS: Manysstaare Mamaroneck. 17,673 
Elmsford 3,79. 3,147||Manorhaven. 3,566 
Endicott . 18,775 20,050||Massapequa., 32,9 
Fairport . 5,50 267) BE Seecpegue 
Fairview "4 8,626 1,721 BTR ayia 19,904 
Falconer. . 3,343 3,292 Kina. 15,478 
Farmingdaie.. 6,128 4,492||Mastic Beach 3,035 
Fayetteville. . 4,311 ,624||Mastic Shirley 3,397 
Floral Park... 17,49 14,582}|Mechanic- 

Flower Hill... 4,594 94 ville: 2. <5 : 6,831 
Fort Edward. 3,737 3,797||Medina...... 6,681 
Fort Plain.... 2,809 2,935||Merrick...... 8,789 
Frankfort 3,872 3,844||Middletown 23,475 
Fredonia. 477 7,095|| Mineola. . . 0,519 
Freeport..... 34,419 24,680|/Mohawk..... ,533 
Fulton 4,261 13,922||Monroe...... 3,323 
Garden City: 23,948 14,486]|Monticello. .. 5,222 
Garden he a PK- Mount Kisco. 6,805 

Herricks 364 s+ .++|/{Mt. Morris... 3,250 
Geneseo 1284 2,838]}|Mt. Vernon.. 76,010 
Geneva 17,286 17,144||Munsey Park 2,84 
Glen Cove 23,817 15,130||Newark...... 12,868 
Glens Falls... 18,580 19,610||Newburgh... 30,979 
Gloversville.. 21,741 23,634||New Hyde Pk 10,808 
Goshen...... 3,906 ,311]|New Paltz... 3,041 
Gouverneur. . 4,946 4,916||New Rochelle reas 
Gowanda.... 3,352 3,289||New Windsor 041 
Granville..... 2,715 2,826)| New poke 5 nite isi. 984 
Great Neck... 10,171 7,759|| Bronx. 815 
Great Neck Bklyn.. 3 627, 319 

Estates. ... 3,262 2,464 Manhattan. 1,698,281 
Great Neck Queens. . 578 

Plaza..... a 4,948 4,246|| Richmond., ‘221/991 
Green Island. 3,533 4,016/|New York 
Greenlawn... 5,422 1, a WTS Bene 3,788 
Greenport... . 2,608 3,028||Niagara Falls 102,394 
Halesite..... 2,857 .....-||North Bell- 
Hamburg.... 9,145 6,938]|_ more. 19,639 
Hamburg- North Merr- 

Lake Shore 11,527 Pree ick... ova, 2 12/976 
Hamilton.... 3,348 3,507|| North New 
Harris Hill... 3,944 sic & Hyde Park. 17,929 
Hastings-on- North Pelham 5,326 

Hudson... . 8,979 7,565|| Northport... . 5,972 
Haverstraw. . §,771 5,818]|No. Syracuse. 7,412 
Hempstead 34,641 29,135||No. Tarrytown 8,818 
Henrietta pores Tona-_ 

Northeast. . 6,403 ssl anda..... 84,757 
Herkimer.... 9,396 9,400 North wang 
Hicksville.... 50,405 Paces Stream. 17,239 
Highland..... :931 3,035]| Norwich 175 
Highland Nyack... 6,062 

jy aa 4,469 3,930}|Oceanside. . 30,448 
Holbrook. 441 ....-{}Ogdensburg.. 16,122 
Homer.. 3,622 3,244)/Olean........ 1,868 
Hoosick Fails 4,023 4,297||Oneida...... 11,677 
Hornell . 13,907 15,049||Oneonta. . 13,412 
Horseheads. 7,207 ,606/|Orchard Park 3,278 
Hudson...... 11,075 11,629]/Ossining. . 18,662 
Hudson Fails. 7,75: ,236||Oswego..... . 22,155 
Huntington.. 11,255 ,924||Owego....... 5,417 
Huntington Painted Post. 2,570 

Station. .- 23,438 9,924||Palmyra..... 3,476 
Tiion. ..3..... 10,199 9,363)}Patchogue. . . 8,838 
Inwood...... 10,362 ases |} eekskill, ...7 18,737 
Irvington.... 5,49: 3,657 ean 6,11 
Island Park., 3,846 2,031||Penn Yan.. 5,770 
Ithaca....... 28,799 29,257|| Perry. « ,629 
Jamestown... 41,818 "354||Plainedge. . 21,973 
Jericho. ..... 179: ....||Plainview. 7,710 
Johnson City. 19,118 19,249 Plattsburgh. . SL 20,112 
Johnstown... 10,390 10,923}| Pleasantville., 5,877 
Kenmore..... 21,261 20,066}|Port Chester. 24,960 
Kings Park... 4,949 10,960}|Port Ewen... 2,622 
Kings Point. . 5,410 2,445]|Port Jervis... 9,268 
Kingston..... 29,260 28,817||Port Wash- 
Lackawanna.. 29,564 27,658 ington..... 15,657 
Lake Carmel. 2,735 ,055||Potsdam.... 7,765 
Lake Placid. . 2,998 2,999 Poughkeepsie 38,330 
Lake Ronkon- Rensselaer. 10,506 

koma...:.,. 4,841 .. .|/Riverhead. . . 8: 
Lake Success. 2,954 1,264||Rochester.... i 
Lakewood.... 3,933 3,013||Rockville 
Laneaster.... 12,254 8,665 Centre.. 
Larchmont... 6,789 6,330||/Rome. ; ¢ 
Lawrence... . 5,907 4,681 Ronkonkoma 4,220 
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Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 
CE an ER ele Sa Ser es OHIO—Continued 
NORTH CAROLINA—Cont. NORTH CAROLINA nt. 
3,492|| West Concord 5,510 ... East Liver- 
Cherryville 3,607 3'999|| whiteville "683 é es. SOE 
us rane ‘414||Williamston.. 6,924 4'975||East Palestine 5,232 
Clinton...... 7AOhagaaellwil 44013 -45'043||Eaton.. .. 5,034 
Concord..... 17,799 fee ee ag 37 33'010||Elmwood 
oa 327 '454||Winston-Salem 111,138 87,811|| | Place. .. 42818 
aevidson pies NORTH DAKOTA Buclid: . 62.998 
Pe ! 27,670 -18,640/|Fairborn..... R 
Dunn....... 7,566 Bismarck. ... ‘ 2 a ae 
Tenet wayettey 7637 i] Bocupest, Bale aaa wateert, 21 et ae 
East Fayetteville 2797 3) [Dickinson * 9O71 7'469||Fairview Park 14/624 
Tact Rockingham $211 Fargo. 61662 -38\256||Findlay..... 30,344 
East Rockingham 3,211 es re a tae 13°739 
es ‘520 Grand Forks. 34451 -26836||Franklin. az 
Babeti City 1403 Slaemenawn-- eae Gagne. 2. eae 
fa.:1'’’ 2978 ~=—S—«2'361||Minot..... H 22,032||Gali : 5 
Enel ee Rusby...) «2972 ~——-2:907||Gallipolis. - 8,775 
Farmville... . 3,997 pouch ie A 1.032 oo coe 3674 
Fayetteville... 47,106 || 34,715|| Fargo..... R08 @a61||Germantawat 3'399 
Fayetteville No. 3,071 Valleys: e876 5,125||Geneva. . 5,677 
Forest City.. 6,5 Wahpeton... _5,8 6 7.378 Gibsonburg. - 2/540 
Fuquay Springs 3,389 2}! Williston 11,86! F ie 12'997 
Garner. . 3,451 OHIO "303 
Gastonia..... 37,276 1 
Goldsboro.... 28,873 Ada. 3,9 : 
Graham..... 7,723 Akron 290,35 
Granite Falls. 2,644 Allianee..... 28,36: 
Greensboro... 119,574 Amberley, 2,951 
Greenville.... 22,860 Amherst 7 
Hamlet...:.. 460 Ashland 17,419 
Henderson... 12,740 Ashtabula 4,559 
Hendersonville 5,911 Athens...... 16,470 
Hickory..... 328 Aurora...... ,049 
Hickory East. 3,274 Avon Lake. 9,403 
High Point... 62,063 Barberton.... 33,805 
Jacksonville.. 13,491 0! Barnesville. .. 4,425 
Kannapolis.. 34,647 Bay... ..s00 14,489 
Kernersville.. 2,942 Beachwood... —_ 6,089 
Kings Mountain 8,008 Bedford...... 15,223 
Kinston.. 24/819 Bedford Hgts. 5,275 
Laurinburg... 8,242 Bellaire. . - 11,502 
Leaksville.. . . 6,427 Bellefontaine. 11,424 10,232 ae ae 4536 
moir....... 257 Bellevue 8,286 , Ironton 15,745 
Lexington... . 16,093 Belpre 5,418 2.451 ae re 
Lincolnton. . . 5,699 Berea 16,592 12,051 pra Eas 2774 
Longview 2,997 Bexley.. 14,319 12,378 pels i : an 
Lou peng cee Blanchester. . gest 109 we Ww: "836 
uowell....... , Blue As. 5 “4s 7 
Lumberton 15,305 Buffton...... 2)591 2,423 Kenton. .- 8,747 
arion...... 3,345 Bowling Cettering. 7 
Midway Park 4,164 170: Green. . 48,574 12,005 Lakgoite 
onroe...... 0,882 10,140 Brecksville... 5,435 2'664 ev a 
Mooresville. . 6,918 7,121||Bridgeport.. . 3/824 4.309||Lakewo 
Morehead City 5,583 5,144! Broadview Lancaster 
Morganton... ,186 8,311 Heights... . 6,209 2,279 re aeen 
Mount Air 7,055 7,192 Brooklyn..... 10:733 6,317|| Leetonia 
Mount Hoily. 4,037 2\241||Brook Park... 12'856 60 Lima, .. i 
Mount Olive. 4,673 3,732||Brunswick. . . 6,453 ad Hees gts” 
Murfreesboro. 2,643 2,140\\Bryan...... | 7.361 6,365 Hahees 
New Bern.... _ 15,717 15,812!|\Bueyrus. ’ + 12'276 10/327 Spats nHgts 
Newton...... 6,658 6,039 Cadiz. . 3,259 3,020 Li eae : 
North Belmont 8,328 3,948 cambridge. 14'562 14.739 Locklan 
North Wilkesboro 4, per 4,379 Campbell. 13/406 12/882 Eee. 
Owens....... 5,2 ani Cantleld. os 1252 1,465||/Pongon. 
Oxford...... bors 6,685 Canton. 113'631 116.912 . “ 
Plymouth ~ 4,666 4,486 Carey. 3'722 26 Loudonville. eer 
Raeford..... 3,058 2,030]! Garrollton.. 2'786 2'658| | Louisville. hae 
Raleigh...... 93,931 65,679 Gelina. 659 "7 Taveland ary tt 
Red Springs.. 2,767 2,245 Chagrin Fatis. 3'458 3'085 Lyn a oe 7 
Reidsville... . 14,267 11,708 Ghardon.. 3'154 "478 McDonald... a4 
Richmond Hill 2,943 2,303 Cheviot... 10°701 9'044 Madeira..... 6, Be; 
Roanoke Rapids 13,320 8.156|(Ciiiticothe._24°067__20,133||Mansfield.-.. 47,325 
Rockingham., 5,512 31308 Cincinnati... §02'550 503'998 Mansfield 9 pel 
Poe) PE tae |. 27,897 | \Cirolevilie...: 11,08 S723 nace ee 
Oxboro..... o, ye < dhe , 3 
Rutherfordton _ 3.392 3,146 Pica’ -»-° 876,050 914,808]! Heights.... 31,667 
Salisbury.... 21,297 20,102 Heights 61,813 59.141 Mariemont.. . 12 
Sanford....,. 12,253 10,013 Clyde 4°826 4083 Marietta..... 16,847 
Scotland Neck 2,97! 3239] |Goal Grov 2.061 a) SOS pat haas eee Gute 
a 3.102 2,839! | Goldwater. 2'766 2,237| |More tie ol, moe bee 
Smithfield../: 6,117 (pzal apuabUas pees 375 90h ||Massilion. ... 31,236 
Southern Pines 5,198 42721 Goshoston. . | 43'108 11'675||Masury..-..- ,512 
ail Fayette- a revs eee age eLoe ath Nerere set 
ville. ' r Srestline. .... ; : ; 
South Gastonia 3,762 6,465 pty melt +s 2,958 2,960 Mayfield Hgts 13,478 
South Salisbury 3,065 nal oe . oga 47,922 29.195||Medin 5235 
Spencer.. .. 2,904 3,242 Alls... 66. , ces arentons 4,354 
Spindale 4,082 3,891||Dayton...... 262,332 oo Menton-on- 
pray. 4,565 5,542||Deer Park.. . 8,423 ee the-Lake... 3,290 
Spring Lake.. 4,110 ....|/Defiance..... 14,553 11, Miamisburg. . 9,893 
Spruce Pine. . 2,504 2,280||Delaware.... 13,282 11,804]| Middleburg 
Statesville... 19,844 16,901||Delphos..... 6,961 »220)| Heights.... 7,282 
Tarboro..... 8,411 8,120||/Dennison. .. . 4,158 4,432||Middleport 3,37: 
Thomasville 15,190 11,154||Dover....... ,300 9,852||Middletow 
aldese...... »941 2,730||East Ashta- Milford... 
Wadesboro... 3,744 3,408 bula....... 4,179 2,390||Millersburg. 
Wake Forest. 2,664 3,704 ||East Cleve- Minerva 
Washington. . 9,939 9,698|} land.. .. 937,991 40,047||Mingo Junc- 
aynesville. . ,295 ||Rastlake. : fs x on. 
W: vill 6,159 5,295 ||Bastlake 12,467 7,486 
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U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 97 
Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950) |/Place 1960 1950 
OHIO—Continued OHIO—Co: =e, 
ntinued OKLAH 
npeetely 3,851 1,818}|Upper Seige cece ae mss 
Montgomery 3,075 3,867 pets 28,486 9,024||Okemah. . |)! 21396 ety 
eee 9 4 pper ‘an- * 2 
Mt. Gilead .. 2,788 2,351||_ dusky..... 4,941 4,397 Moa 324,2 
Mt. Health; S 12383 157233 Urbana... es 10,461 335 |/Okm gee.... isoet rests 
Napoleon. ae 6,739 5.339 Van Wert. ; 711,823 10,364 = ee eeat 
— - r ermilion.... hae ‘ ae 
Newark....-. 41,790 34,275|| Wadsworth... 10/638 7'966 Boke nee 325 Bart 
Bepere  OA A apenas bal Rene Oley ae 
Heights.... 3,512 3,680||Warrensvilie. Bahn Mba ior 4776 
New Carlisié: 4107 _—‘1,640|| Heights... 10,609 Pryor Olcek. | Bae 
, : f : 4,126 
Neweomers- bam rit Washington. . 12,388 10,560 a a 5 S739 Et 
Bid r Lexing- Waverly. 3,830 1,679 Sands Springs 3 38h raat 
weeds 4,514 4,233]|Wellington 3,599 ,992||Sapulpa. 14/282 130: 
ew hiladel- Wellston. . 5,728 5,691|\Sayre....... 2/913 3 3e2 
wena + Meza 12,948||Wellsville.... 7,117 7,854 |Seminole 11/464 11'363 
ew Rich- : West Carroll- Shawnee 24/326 22, 
se mond 2,834 1,960]| ton 4,749 2,876] |Skiatook 503 730 
Newton Fails. 13038 caters Westerville. : pot 4112 Stillwater.... 23,965 20,238 
f : Bos hhs 2, . s 
ayo. eee 3,001 2,771 West Miiton. 2'972 2;101 Panlequat B80 re 
North College ’ ; saoein. 3,100 2,613|Tonkeee: aap se 
ee ) ,613||T. 
ae 12,035 7,921 Wheelersburg. 2,682 1,013 The Vilage’ iis wee 
No. ovatton. 1999 Suo/ietiie--. eo acs tite 02 gi TSS 
; i ckliffe..... 15,76 002 f : 
purwal K..... 12,900 9,775|| Willard : 2 eT aad init . rire rots 
orwood.. 34,580 5,001||Willoughby... 15,058 5,602||Walters...... 2/825 2174: 
Oak Harbor.. — 2,903 2,370 Willoughby : Warr Acres... 7,135 o18 
Sakiood City 9,691|| Hills.......- 4,241 . ...||/Watonga.. 3/252 rest 
wi Vill- Willowick.... 18,749 3,677||Weatherford.. 4,499 7529 
ee 542||wWilmington.. 8,915 7,387|| Wewoka. . "954 6,747 
Ober 7,062||Windham.... 3,777 {968||Woodward... 7,747 5,915 
ne! aeida-Rolling Wintersville. . 3,597 1,950 Mi ere Se 2/509 2423 
Withamsville. 2,811 ....|/Yukon...... i 1 
Ontario Woodlawn... 3,007 1,335 E ae 
Oneiic oe premeaales: f ine 2,410 
ooster..... , 14,005)| Alban 
Ne todo ies Worthington. 9,23 114 ipamoni ett) 
Ottaws ,333||Wyoming.... _7,736 5,582||Ashland 7.739 
a sre veEE Xenia. See eee 12'877 Astoria 12'331 
sville. ’ aker 
tee 28,897|| Springs. 4,167 2,896||Barnes. oe 
parma } gts.. 18,100 3901 Youngstown... 166,689  168,330|/Beaverton 2.512 
a g.. 2,936 ,352||Zanesville. . 39,077 40,517||Bend. 11;409 
Pepper Pike. 3/217 874 ; Brookings. . 3 
Perrysburg... _ 5,519 ,006 OKLAHOMA Burns 3,093 
ri UB es: 19/219 17,447|| Ada. 14,347 15,995||Coos Bay. i "084 22 
pasoe == - 376 1,652|| Altus 21/225 9,735||Coquille. ... 4730 3/523 
omeroy.... 31345 3,656||Alva.. ; 6,258 6,505||Corvallis. ... | 20,669 16,207 
Port Clinton. 6,870 .541|| Anadarko. 6,299 6,184||Cottage : ; 
poate. 33,637 36,798|| Ardmore. . 0,184 17,890 Grove 3,895 3,536 
Ravenna. ... 10,918 9,857||Atoka. 2\877 *653||Dallas....... 5,07 4,793 
Reading 12,832 7836 Bartlesville... 27,893 19,228}|Dalles City... 10,493 7,676 
Reynoldabitg 7,793 241|Bethany.. 2/342 "705|\|Empire...... 3,781 2/261 
Lats mond Blackwell... . 9,588 ~ 9,199|/Eugene...... 50,977 35,879 
Ri eights. ... 5,068 891]||Bristow...... 4,795 5,400||Forest Grove. 5,628 4'343 
ttman..... 4,410 3,810||/Broken Arrow 5,928 3,262||Four Corners. 4,743 1/284 
Rocky River.. 18,097 11,2387 Chandler... . "524 "724||Gladstone... . 1854 21434 
Rosedale..... 8,204 Checotah. . . . 2,614 ,638||Grants Pass.. 10,118 8.116 
Rossford..... 4,406 "3,963 Chickasha... . 14,866 15,842||Gresham..... 3,944 3/049 
St. Bernard... 6,778 7,066||Claremore... . 6,639 5,494||Hayesville.... 4,568 2°697 
St. Clairsville. 3,865 ,040}|Cleveland... . 2,519 2,464||Hermiston. .. 4,402 3/204 
: 737 6,208||Clinton...... 9,617 7,555||Hillsboro..... 8,232 5,142 
12, dot Collinsville. ris 2,526 2,011||Hood River... 3,657 3,701 
hin: 8,414||Keizer.. 5,288 
*504||Klamath. Fails 16,949 15,875 
2,513||La Grande. 9,014 8,635 
As aeons Lakeview.... ,260 2,831 
Shaker Hgts.. 36,460 loess ie > aaa ee 
Sharonville. . 3,89 '086||__ ville. . 7,656 6,635 
Sharon West. 3,365 7,962||Medford...,. 24,425 17;305 
Sheteid ‘bake base Se Oe 
5 ate ,01 ‘reewater.. i 3, 
Sidney.. 14,663 11,491||Frederick. .. . 5,879 ,467||Milwaukie. . . 9/099 2 be3 
Silver Lake.. 2655 1,040||Guthrie...... 9,502 10,113||Newberg.... - 4/204 3/946 
Silverton.. 6,682 '827||Guymon.. _.. 5,768 ,718||Newport..... 5,344 3,241 
Solon.. 6,333 2,570||Healdton.... 2,898 2/578||North Bend. 7,512 6,099 
South Euclid. 27,569 15,432 peurveris. Shee 6,551 ,987||Nyssa. . , 2,611 525 
So.Lebanon.. 2,720 ,291||Hobart...... 5,132 5380||Ontario...... 5,101 4,465 
Springdale... 3,556 teers Holdenvilie.. A 5,712 6,192||Oregon City. . 7,996 7,682 
Springfield... 82,723 78,508||Hollis........ 3,006 3/089||Oswego...... _ 8,906 3,316 
Steubenville. . 32,495 30, 872||Hominy...... 2,866 2'702||Pendleton.... 14,434 11,774 
Stow...... 12,194 Hugo........ 6,287 5,984||Portland..... 372,676 373,628 
Strongsville. . 8,504 3,504 Fdabel’..». «a0 4,967 4,671||Prineville. .. . 3,263 3,23. 
Struthers. 15,631 11,941 Kingfisher 4.249 3345 Redmond.... 3,340 2,956 
Sylvania. . 5,18 2)433||5 poor ’ ? Reedsport.... _ 2,998 2/288 
Tallmadge. . 10,246 5,321||Lawton... .. 34,757||Roseburg.... 11,467 8,390 
Tiffin. 21,47 18,952||Lindsay.. 021//St Helens.... 5,022 4,711 
Tipp City. . 4'267 3,304||McAlester 17,878]|Salem....... 491142 43/140 
‘oledo. ; 318,003 303,616||Madill.. 2,791||Salem Hgts... 10,770 2)351 
noe 7,78 7'253||Mangum 4,271llSeaside...... 3,877 3/886 
Trenton 3,06: 987||Marlow. : 3,399||Silverton..... 3,081 31146 
Trotwood. .. 2282 137088 pie e aieaNeae hos ey: Springfield. 19/616 10,807 
Troy 7 A 3 ’ , a e 
Twinsburg. . 4,09 ....,.||Muskogee.... 38,059 37:28¢| (Tillamook. aaa 3688 
Uhrichsville.. 6,201 6,614||New Cordell. 3,589 2,920 3/053 2,323 
University Nichols Hills 4,897 2,60€ 3,933 2,945 
Heights.... 16,641 4,126|\,Norman..... 3,412 27,00€ 3,120 2,395 
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Abington,... 55,831 
CNET aor 4,324 
Aliquippa. . 26,369 
Allentown,... 108,347 

, 69,407 


td 7 
Ashley siejese 4,258 


aldwi 9 
alg (unine. i z 004 
Bangor...... 5,766 


Batrosboro.. 3,035 

Beaver...... 

poet Falls.. 16,240 
ORG. si. 3,696 

Pelloronis.; 6,088 

Bellevue 2 

Ben Avon.. 

Bentleyville. 

Berwick. 

Bethel. 

Bethlehem 

Birdsboro 

Blairsville... 

Blakely...... 6,374 

Bloomsburg.. 10,655 

Borough..... 2,917 

Boyertown... 4,067 


Brackenridge, 5,697 
Braddock.... 12,337 
Bradford,.,.. 15,061 
Brentwood,., 13,706 
Bridgeport,.. 5,306 
Bridgeville. , 7,112 


Bristol.. 12,364 
Bristol (unine. ) 59,298 
Brockway,. 2,563 
Brookhaven. . 5,280 
Brookville.... 4,620 
Brownsville. , 6,055 
Burnham.... 2,755 
Butler..... +. 20,975 
California... . 5,978 
Camp Hill... 8,559 
Canonsburg. . 1,877 


Carlisle. , 

Carnegie... | 
Castle Shannon 11.836 
Catasauqua, . 5,062 
Centerville. ... 5,088 
Chambersburg 17,670 
Charleroi... . 8,148 
Chatwood. . 3,621 
Cheltenham.. 35,990 
Chester...... 63,658 

Chester peut; 3, 602 


1 
Berjonaale.; ; a0 
Tae 


Cheswick. 2,734 
Churchill. 3,428 
Clairton..... 18,389 
Clarion...... 4958 
Clarks Summit 3,693 
Clearfield. 9,270 
Clifton Heights 8,005 
Coaldale... .. 3,949 
Coatesville... 12,971 
Collingdale.. . 10,268 
Columbia.... 12,075 
Colwyn...... ,074 


Connellsville. 12,814 
Oo ate 10,259 


Coplay. 3,701 
Coraopolis. . 9,643 
CGI 6.250335 , 
Coudersport.. 2,889 
Crafton...... 8,418 
Cresson...... 2,659 
8 3,231 
,807 
j 2,586 
Dallastown.. 3,615 
Danville..... ,889 
Darby 


(borough).. 14,059 
Darby (town- 


SHID) 4.3. « 12,598 
DOGLEV sc’. 5 3,426 
Dickson City. 7,738 
Donora...... 11,131 
Dormont..... 13,098 


Downingtown 5,598 


Place 1960 
jabba Sos os Sa 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
PEA ab etal 5,917 
Dravosb 
Du Bois 
Dunmore 
pont. 


Duquesn: 

Duryea. 

East Conemiugh 3,334 
4!|Bast Deer.. 27365 

East Faxon. 3,641 

Bast Lansdowne 3,224 

East McKeesport 3, ‘470 

Easton...... 1,95 


East peletioge ae ve ee 


Ebensburg. . 4,11 
Economy. . 5,92 
Eddystone. . 3,006 
Edgewood 5,124 


5 9 
Elizabethtown 6,780 
2\|Ellwood City. 12,413 


Emmaus..... 10,262 
39 


Emporium 7397 
Emsworth... 3,341 
phrata..... 7,688 
ie : 138, 
as Sp eipichae 5, 
WOXCUED. <50. o8 4,747 
Fairhope-Arnold 


Fallgee. chs. ,082 
Farrell... 2% 13,793 
Ferndale... .. 2,717 
Fleetwood... 2,647 
Folcroft..... 7,013 
Ford City.... 5,440 
Forest City. . 2,651 
54||Forest Hilis. . 8,796 
Forty Fort... 6,431 
7||Fountain Hill 5,428 
0}/Fox Chapel. . 3,302 
Frackyille.... » 5,6 
4)|Franklin. 9,586 
50|| Freedom. 2,895 
Freeland. 5,068 
Gallitzin..... 2,783 
Geistown..... 3,186 
Gettysburg... 7,960 
Girardville. . . 1958 
Glassport.... 8,418 
4)|Glen Lyon... 4,173 
Glenolden..., 7,249 
Greencastle. . 2,988 
2!iGreensburg... 17,383 
Green Tree... 5,226 
Greenville.. 8,765 
Grove City 368 
Hamburg 3,747 
Hanover . 15,538 
Harmony.... 5,106 
2|\Harrisburg... 79,697 
Harrison..... 15,710 
Hatboro..... 7,315 
Haverford... 54,019 
Hazleton..... 32,056 
Hellertown... 6,716 
2||Hempfield.... 29,704 
9||Hershey..... 6,851 
Highspire, . 2,999 
Hillerest..... 3,541 
Hollidaysburg 6,475 
Homeacre.... 3,508 
Homestead.., . 7,502 
3||/Honesdale... . 5,569 
Hummelstown 4,474 
3||Huntingdon, . 7,234 
Indiana...... 13,005 
Ingram...... 4,730 
PWin; i. vee 4,270 
Jeannette. 16,565 
Jefferson,.... 8,28! 
Jenkintown 5,017 
Jermyn...... 2,568 
Jersey Shore., 5,613 
Jim Thorpe... 5,945 


Johnsonburg. 4,966 
Johnstown... 5: 


Kane. ....a 5,380 
Kenhorst. 2,815 
Kennett Square 4,355 
Kingston. 20,261 
Kittanning. . 6,793 
Kulpmont.... 4,288 
Kutztown..., 3,312 
Lancaster.... 61,055 
Lancaster 

(Qunie.) c.g 10,020 
Lansdale..... 12,612 


te 
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Lower Chichester 4,460 
Lower Merion 59,420 


Mawes ae 
Luzerne..... s 
pkens.....: 2,527 
Lyndora..... ” 
Meanne Aste 3,560 


Nesquehoning 2,714 
Nether Provi- 
dence... os 10,380 
New Brighton 8,397 
New Castle. 44,790 


New Cumberland 9,257 - 
2,670 


New Eagle. . 
New Holland. 31425 


6||New Kensington 23,485 
925 


Norristown... i 
Northampton 8,866 
North Belle 

Vernon. 3,148 
North Braddock 13/204 


5||North Catasau- 


EN ete 2,805 


567 North East... 4,217 


Northumberland 4,156 
North Versailles 13,583 
North Wales, 3,673 


Norwood... .. 6,729 
Oakmont 7,504 
Oakwood.... 3,303 
ON OI City asi oe 17,692 
Old¥Forge.... 8,928 
Oliver. .7srgee 3,015 
Olyphant.... 5,864 


- 
OWNER: OO 


3,147 
14,724 


2,629 
4,247 
4,207 
9,821 
2,998 
§,246 
7,264 
2,267 
19,581 
9,749 
2,180 
7,047 


ly rah OIA ED le ESI 


hy phe wees 


re! ae ee | 


1950 


Place 1960 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Oxford...... ,376 
Palmer ila 2,597 
Palmerton. . 942 
Palmyra 6,999 
Parkesburg 2,759 
Parkville. 4,516 
Patton 2,880 
Pen Argy! 3,693 
Penbrook.... 3,671 
Penn Hills... 51,512 
Pe (Lateran 4,650 
Philadelphia. 2,002,512 
Philipsburg. . 3,872 
Phoenixville.. 13,797 
Pitcairn..... 5,3 
Pittsburgh... 604,332 
Pittston..... 12,407 
ee Hills 8,573 
iorepente 10,24 
Sera 10,401 
OU eg cs © 57 
Portage...... 3,933 
Port aiegang 2,742 
Port ee 2,77 
Port Vue.. 6,635 
Pottstown,... 26,144 
Pottsville.... 21,659 


Ri y 
Ridley Park. . 7,387 
Roaring Spring 2,937 
Rochester... . 5,952 
Rockledge.. 2,587 
Rocky Grove. 3,168 
EROSS Sete rsis sis 1952 
ae 3,969 
Mair... ,159 
St. Marys #068 


(10) 1 Oey 5 


1094 
Scottdale. 6,244 
Scranton..... 111,443 
Selinsgrove... 3,94 
Sewickley.... 6,157 
Shal 9 


Sharon Hill, . 


Sharpsburg... 6,096 
Sharpsville... 6,061 
Shenandoah.. 11,073 
Shillington... 5,63 

Shippensburg. 6,138 
Slatington.... 4,316 
Slippery ack 2,563 
Somerset.. 347 
Souderton.. 381 


5,3. 
South Greensburg 3,058 
Southmont.. 2/857 
South Uniontown 3,603 
opiayes Greens- 


RODS isaac = a'< ts 
South Williams- 
port. 2-77 972 
Spangler..... 2,658 
Spring City.. 3,162 
Springdale... 5,602 
Springfield (Del. 
County)... 26,733 
Springfield (Erie 
County)... 20,652 
Spring Garden 11,387 
State College. 22,409 
Steelton..... 11,266 
Stowe... .... 11,730 
Stowe (uninc. ) 2,765 
Strabane.. 3,036 
Stroudsburg.. 6,070 
Summit Hill,. 4,38 
Sunbury..... 13,687 
Susquehanna 
epot..... 2,591 
Swarthmore 5,753 
Swissvale.... 15,089 
Swoyersville.. 6,751 
Tamaqua 10,173 
Tarentum 1232 
‘Taylor... <<: 6,148 
perors nk a9, « ,763 
hac 2 5 4,732 
Tivusvile. 8,356 


Towanda.... 4,293 


3,091)|Trafford..... 4,330 3,965|| Bishopville.... 3,586 
sees... .|/Trevorton 2,597 ,045||Calhoun Fails 2,525 
6,646||Turtle Creek 10,607 12,363]|Camden. +842 
5,910|/Tyrone...... 7,792 8,214||Cayce....... 8,517 
2,611/|Union City 3,819 3,911/|Charleston... 65,925 
3,299]! Uniontown 1 7.942 20,471}|Cheraw... 5,171 
3,148//Upland...... 4,343 4,081}|Chester. 6,906 
3,878||Upper Darby. 93,158 84,951||Clinton. 7,937 
3,691||Upper Moreland 21,032 ........||Clover.. 3,500 
.....||Vandergrift. . 8/742 9,524||Columbi 97,433 
4,358||Verona...... 4,032 4,325||Conway. 8,563 
2,071,605||Warminster 15,994 7,127||Darlington.. . 6,710 
3,988]|Warren...... 4,505 14,849 De ate 3,221 
12,932||Washington.. 23,545 26,280]|Dillon.. 6,173 
5,857||Washington West 3,951 ........ Easley... 8,283 
676,806||Waynesboro.. 1427 10,334||East afiney 4,779 
15,012||Waynesburg.. 5,188 ,514||Edgefield.. 2,876 
3,808]|Weatherly. .. 2,591 2,622||Florence..... 24,722 
....||Wellsboro.... 4,369 4,215||Forest Acres. . 3,842 
13,021]|Wesleyville.. . 3,534 3,411]|Fort Mill.... 3,315 
,004!|West Chester. 15,705 15,168]|Gaffney...... 10,435 
4,371||West Hazleton ,278 6,988||Georgetown.. 12,261 
2,519||West Homestead 4,155 3,257||Great Falls... 3,030 
3,024||West Miffiin.. 27,289 17,985||/Greenville.... 66,188 
4,756|/Westmont.... 6,573 ,410||Greenwood... 16,644 
22,589||West Newton 3,982 3,619}/Greer........ 8,967 
23,640||West Norriton 8,342 ....||/Hartsville.... 6,392 
,834||West Pittston 6,998 7,230||Honea Path. . 3,453 
8,969||West Reading ,938 3,847 
5,673||/West View ,079 6,059 
14,709||West Wyoming 3,166 7,999 
:941||West York. 526 9,598 
109,320]|Whitehall. . 16,075 1657 
7119||White Oak... 9,047 3,917 
3,751||Wilkes-Barre, 63,551 17: 
.....||/Wilkes-Barre 5,116 
3,569 (unine 4,319 6,229 
6,2441| Wilkins...... 8,272. ..+.,...|| Myrtle ‘Beach 7,834 
....|/Wilkinsburg.. 30,066 31,418]|Newberry. . 8,208 
4,921||Williamsport. 41,967 45,047||No. Augusta. 10,348 
2,771|| Wilmerding. . 4,349 5,325||Orangeburg... 13,852 
7,197||Wilson....., 465 8,159||Rock Hill... . 404 
2,261||Windber a 6,994 8,010||Saxon....... 3,917 
3,111]/Winton..... 3 456 6,280||Seneca 5,227 
-...//Wyoming 4,127 4,511||Shannontown 7,064 
3,862||Wyomissing 5,044 4,187||South pee 
5,856||Yeadon....., 1,610 11,068 wood. 2,520 
7,846]) York. ..... 3. 54,504 59,953||Spartanburg.. 44,352 
7,735)|| Youngwood. . 2,313 ,720||Springdale. . 2,981 
,597||Zelienople.. .. 3,284 2,981 Sumer see 
Rctars umter i 
6,249 RHODE ISLAND Union 10,191 
125.536 See note on Page 83 Walnnila, meets "431 
,514||Barrington... 13,826 8,246]|Walterboro.. 5,417 
5,836||Bristol...... 14/570 12,320||Ware Shoals.. 2,671 
..,.||Burrillville. .. 9,119 8,774|| West Colum- 
16,879}|Central Falls biaS 6,410 
26,454 Lit Pah + 19,858 23,550}|Whitmire 2,663 
5,464||Coventry. . 15,432 9,869||Whitney. . 2,502 
7,296||Cranston City 66,766 55,060 Williamston. . 3,721 
5,414||Cumberland.. 18,792 12,842 Williston... . : 2,722 
15;704||East Greenwich 6,100 4,923||Winnsboro.. . 3,479 
5,059||East Providence Woodruff. ... 3,679 
pares Be, Be ERG aoa oe Work: ss. 4,758 
‘ ocester . ‘ 5 
2/294||Hopkinton. . 4,174 3,676 SOUTH DAKOTA 
5,936||Johnston ,160 12,725||Aberdeen.... 23,073 
4,521||Lincoln...... 13,551 11,270||Belle Fourche 4,087 
2,980||/Middletown.. 12,675 ,382||Brookings.... 10,558 
2,278] | Narragansett: 3,444 2,288||Canton...... 2,511 
3,425||Newport City 47,049 37,564||Chamberlain. 2,598 
North Kings- Deadwood... ,045 
3,144 own. 18,977 14,810}|Fort Pierre... 2,649 
North Provi- Hot Springs.. 4,943 
6,364 lence... ; 220 13,927||Huron....... 4,180 
3,013}|North Smithfield 7,632 ,726)| Lead. . ,211 
3,258||Pawtucket City 81,001 81,436||Lemmon..... 2,412 
4,939||Portsmouth. . 8125 6,578||Madison..... 5,420 
Providence Cy. 207,498 248,674||Milbank..... 3,500 
Scituate..... 5,21 3,905||Mitchell..... 12,555 
Smithfield 9,44 ,690||Mobridge.... 4,391 
. So. Kingstown 11,942 10,148]|Pierre.....7. 10,088 
5 Tiverton..... 461 ,659|/Rapid City... 42,399 
17, 227||Warren...... 8,513}|Redfield... 2,952 
12, '574|| Warwick City 68,504 43,028) |Sioux Falls 65,466 
+2... 1) Westerly.. ! 12,380||Sisseton. 1218 
2,524 West Warwick 21,414 19,096]|Spearfish. 3,682 
ant Woonsocket Cy. 47,080 | 50,211 eeurela ; aes 
i ermillion. .. § 
4,924 SOUTH CAROLINA Watertown... 14,077 
15,570)|Abbeville..... 5,436 5,395||Webster..... 2,409 
WASIOMN. ei.0.2 oss 1,243 7,083||Winner...... 3,705 
reer ss Ape tbe ....|)/Yankton,.... 9,279 
, Aiken West... i FRE 
i6,488|/Allendale..... 114 2,474 TENNESSEE 
,795||Anderson...., 41,316 19,770||Alcoa........ 6,395 
11,508]|Andrews...., 599 ,702||Athens...... 2,103 
,040|/Bamberg..:.. 3,081 2,954||Belle Meade 3,082 
7,176||Barnwell , 4,568 ,005||Bemis. .. 3,127 
2,042||Batesburg..., 3,806 3,169||Bolivar...... 3,338 
,861 enor ane 6,298 5,081||Bristol...... 5 7,582 
8,923]/|Belton..,... > 106 3,371||Brownsville. , 5,424 
4,069 Bennettaville, 6,963 5,140||Camden..... 2,774 


Place 1960 


1950 
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1950 
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Place 1960 


1950 


Place 


TENNESSEE—Continued gon ay eg. Sty Se 
130,009 131,041||Atlanta é 
Gtarkeviless: 22'021 16,246||Austin....... es "4B 
Cleveland.... 16,196 ,605)|Azle.... i gent 
Clinton...... 4,94) 712 Balch Springs 6, 
Columbia.... 17,624 10,911)|Ballinger..... Boe 
Cookeville... 7,805 ,924||Bastrop...... 3,00 
Covington... 5,298 4,379||Bay City..... es 
Crossville. ... ,668 2,291||Baytown..... ee 
Dayton...... 3,500 3,191||Beaumont 119,17 
Dickson..... 5,028 3,348||Bedford. Gee 
Donelson. 17,195 1,765||Beeville. . 13,8. = 
Dyersburg... 12,499 10;885||Bellaire. . ets 
Eagleton oeee 5,068 om Bellmead . 7 
East Ridge.. 19,570 9.645 Bellville... is 2,218 
Elizabethton. 10, oe fe Be ore: Le Sirs 
Etowab..... 3323 3,261||Big Lake..... _ 2,668 
Fountain city 10308... 70 [Bishop es.2> 3782 
‘ountain I ReneS Sse ie A 
Franklin..... 6,977 5,475||Bonham 7,35 
Gallatin. .... 7,901 5,107||Borger...... . 20,911 
peencyule foe ee Bowie. Boe 2-66 
reeneville... ; ' MAGN 5 aictaes 5 
Harriman.... 931 6,389]! Breckenridge. 6,273 
Henderson. 69 2,532|/Brenham.. .. . 7,740 
Humboldt 7,426 Bridge City... ek . 
-- 2. ||Bridgeport.. . 
30,207||Brownfield... 10,286 6,161 Henderson. Ne GaGa 
Jone Gite a9'koo a's roe 040  36,066||Henrietta../: 3,062 
: , 5 ville. . : A - * 
Kingsport..:. _ 26,314 19,571|| Brownwood 16,974 20,181 ees Seal 16, Se 
Knoxville.... 111,827 124,769|!Bryan.. 7,542 18,102 eet 4 4'336 
La Follette.. . 6,204 »797|| Burkburnett... 7,621 ,555 Hi Sab Gna. cae 7402 
Lebanon” iogia —_7'913||Gameron... rae 3927 ||Hitchcock..:: 5.216 
Lenoir City:. 4/979 ‘5,159 Giareigo rks eet | |Hondo.... 4 
Lewisburg.... 6,338 5,164)! Springs. . 5,699 4,316|| Houston: 
Lexington.... 3,943 3,566 Carthage.. 5,262 4.750 fun s 
es Ease 3'b67| (Castle Hills... 2,62 4. 335| Ingleside... 3,022 
oes Gardens 5.261 Ann 6 ok conan: ie Sos 7.619 Ae Park... eae 
cKenzie... . : : *230||Irving....... i 
McMinnville. 9,013 7,577|| Clarksville 4/353 Jacinto City. 9,547 
BOR ent? , +++ 935||Cleburne. . 12,9 es : 
ortin meee »750 eae Cleveland... "183||Jacksonville. . 9,590 
Aaryville.... tees 000 Clute City... . 4,501 . ..., | VaSPEr.....+- 
oo ead ST a.og8||Cockrell Hill. 3.108“ 2.807) feaimes City. 
ae fs e Coleman..... 137 
Morristown. 21'987 —-13;019||College. - 
Mount Pleasant 2/921 "93 Station.... 11,396 
Murfreesboro. _ 18,991 13/052||Colorado City 6,457 
Nashville.... 170/874  174,307|(Columbus.... 3,656 
Newport 6.44 448 3/892||Comanche.... 3,415 
° ae 4,451 1)825||Commerce... 5,789 : 
Oak Hill..... 41490 et Cones vi, A BEAU Kleburg. «... 3 572 
Penge: 7S SRaRe|| Wovens... 407 1.082178 Senge: a4 
Pune: eeag **''S,762||  Christi.. 167,800  108,287||/Pake Jackson, BiGht 
Red Bank-Wiite ; *" ||Corsicana. 34 19,211\\Take Worth 
10,777 Cotulla. .. 1960 4,418)/" Village... _ 3,833 
Ripley. Soni 3'782 °° * 3,318||Crane..... 3/796 2,154|l;amarque.,.. 13'960 
Rockwood. ;: 5,345 4,272||Crockett. . .. Bope $,932 || Lamesa 12)438 
Rogersvillé... 3,121 2,545 St acai we 5 7/498 Tancaster 
Beverly. 2300 1'620||Daingerfield.. 3,133 1668||La Porte... 
Shelbyville... 10/466 9/456||Dalhart...... 5160 ro "eh Laredo...... 
Signal Mountain 3/413 1,786||Dallas et *300| League City. 2,62! 
Smyrna...... 3/612 1,544||Dayton Speed 5858 Levelland. . 10,153 
South Fulton, 2,512 aoa eee Sanekit yh 4 736 itera < gies 
South Pittsbure, 4130 9'573||Del Rio...... 18.612 14,211 |lrittlefield. 1.) 7236 
Sparta.... 4,510 4'299||Denison...... 22,748 17,504||Tivineston.. 3'398 
Springfield... 9,221 '506|{Denton...... 26,844 21,37: 
Sweetwater... 4,145 4,199||Denver Cit 4,302 1,85. 
etans ra aeaere epee see... ,||/Devine, Sone 
TENtOD 5 +e , o ’ U 
lah ete 12,242 4,715 
Guion Gly... 8'837——s668||Dimmitt 2'935 
Waverly..... 891 ,892||Donna 7,522 
West View Park 4,722 ve. s|/DUMAaS..2. 05 477 q 
Whitehaven, . 3,894 1,311}|Duncanville. . 3,774 841|| McGregor. 
Winchester.. . 4,760 3,974||Eagle Lake... 3,565 2,787||McKinney. . 13,763 
Woodbine-Radnor- Eagle Pass... 12,094 7,276||Marfa..... * 2,799 
Glencliff. 14,485 ... Eastland..... 3,292 3,626/|Marlin..... 6,918 
Woodmont-Green Edcouch..... 2,814 2,925||Marshall . 23,846 
Hills-Glendale 23,161 .....0. BSADULS - share ert eaeee Memphis: aes ure 
were , emphis.... ’ 
TEXAS 6,237||Mercedes. 10,943 
Abilene. 90,368 4,970 Mesquite. . 27,526 
Alam 4,121 3,168||Mexia....... 6,121 
tame Het. 7155 130,485||Midiand 62,625 
: 7,815||Mineral Weils 11,053 
3,089||Mission.,.... 14,081 
,712||Monahans. 8,567 
seas Morton,..... 2,731 
penwleton, ACRE yal ate ; 915]|Mount Pleasant 8,027 
Anson. 89 2,708||Floydada, . 3,760 3,210||Muleshoe. . 3,871 
Aransas _ Pais 6,956 5,396||Forest Hill. 3,221 1,519||Nacogdoches, . 12,674 
Arlington. . 44,775 '692||Fort Stockton 6,373 4,444||Navasota..., 4,937 
Athens....... 7,086 6,194||Fort Worth... 356,268 278,778||Nederland. . . 12,036 
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U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 101 
Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950 
TEXAS—Continued TEXAS—Continued VIRGINIA—Continued 
New m.. 2,77: ,688||West Orange.. 4,848 2,539 ne Stone aa 4,688 5,173 
New Braunfels 15,631 12,210||West University A Blacksburg. . 7,070 3,358 
ocona...... 3127 022]|_ Place...... 14,628 17,074||Blackstone. . 3,659 31536 
North Ric "321 §29||Bluefield. . 4,235 4,212 
Hills...... 8,662 5,734 4,450 Bristol... f 17,144 5,964 
fc: ,338 big ; : 
Iney..... REY) ment 11,513 10,827 Charlottes.” 
i ee 25,005 21.174|/wiehita Falls, 101728 o042|| ville... 29,497 25,969 
Ozona....... 136 i mnsboro, i Fi : : 
Patacton. 3,676 2;799||Winters.... |; 3,266 21676 Christians.” ice 
Palestine 13,974 12/503||Yoakum. ., |: 5,761 5,231]| bur . 8,653 ,967 
Pampa a 6 16,583 Yorktown.. 2,527 2,596 cuitton Forge. aoe 5,795 
SR 38737 22/473 UTAH Colonial Heis 9,587 6,077 
Pear Ridge 3,470 2,029||American Fork 6,373 5,126 Dewie 46°577 aR 086 
BAL eras 4,957 ren Bingham Canyon 1'516 2,569 Amporis. a5 B64 
ee MATT eo ies AL! 039 6.008 | |Ettrick 2'998 3/030 
Pharr....:!1 145106 8,690| Cedar in Cite 7'543 6'106||Fairfax. 13,585 1,946 
Phillips... 2. 3,605 4,105||Clearfield. 1833 4,723 aoe Chureh. 7a BS 
pe oe 3-442 /|Dragerton. 2,959 3,453) Pranklin.. 7/264 67 
Plainview. . 18,735 14,044|| Heber. ...... 936 2,936 aredexienesaan , , 
Pleasanton. S487 2.913) HOP 3608 1'808||_, burg 3,639 12,158 
easanton.., . , Ey e f ; EVAR. ’ , 
Port arth Se ee Kearns... Wu Galax, BBE "48 
Meira OE been Peet ae7||eep oe 2 NCAT vs“ BARS Hampton": 89,258 5066 
Port Lavaca.. 864 ,599!/Logan....... 18,731 16,832|/ Harrisonburg, y ; 
Hopewell 7,895 10,219 
Bort Neches.. 8,696 5,448|/Magna...... : 8,502) ove wells saeeeaatas mag 
.: . 3,141) Midvale... :: 5,802 3,996 vi 7537 5976 
il »487||Moab....... 4,682 1,274) | oupeton EG eae 
3-619||Murray.. .... 16,806 9,006||Tynchbure... 54°790 -47°437 
3/989 Wepht. | 4.00.2 2,566 2,990 Manassas. . 05. 1,804 
136 North Ogden. 2,621 1,105!/ Manassas Pk. 5,342 pia 
mane Ogden....... 0,197 57,112]| Marion 8,385 6,982 
7/289|/Orem........ ioe gab) Martinsville, 18,798 ahs 
4 Payson....., 5 F arrows..... i 
2 930] Grove 4,772 3,195]| Newport 
8.068. 2,080) P ice rss 6808 ‘010||‘News..v... 113,662 42,358 
Biver Oaks. City B35) | 3.902 Prove. os... 36,047 28,937||Norfolk...... 305,872 213,513 
Robst 10366 7.278|| Richfield 4,412 4,212|| North Virginia 
Rockdale... 4481 «——2'321|[Roy.... 111. 239 3,723||_Beach..... 2.587 1.598 
eMe aie » , v orton ’ ’ 
Rockport 2,989 mee ere COOnee babe tefasi loranees| ae "955 2571 
Rosenberg 9,698 6,210}|Salt Lake chy, 189, f Parekh 36'750 35'054 
Ripe: Ege Gumi cle $a SRS ects ae. Be 
RUSK oo ke 4,9 , m. > ” D, ;, 4.278 ee 
South Ogden. 7,405 3,763||£0quoson. .. . ’ 
San Angelo... _58,81 52,003 /lSouth Sait Lake 9520 7'704||Portsmouth.: 114,773 ~ 80,039 
San Antonio.. Beets eee Spanish Fork Cy 6/472 5/230 ask: 4 20 
aa atte a ics 13,271 Springville... 7,913 6,875 ae yet: 
j a 4,351 ce ee ccaen . : 
San Juanes.) 4371 -3'415||Tooele... 9,133 _7,269||Elehmon 230,310 
San Marcos.. 12,713 9,980!|Vernal....... 3,655 2,845! |colem. 61823 
San Pedro... . 7,634 8,127|| Washington Saltville 2/678 
San Saba.... 2,728 3,400]| Terrace.... 6,441 5,841||Seatack.. 0 Sa 
Sansom Park West Jordan.. 3,009 2,107||South Boston, _ 5,974 6,057 
Village a178 oe eS MORE South Norfolk 22,035 10,484 
Seagoville , *y S ay § oe 
Seguin-..7227 14/299 97733 See note on Page 88 chpeeie : 53 19,927 
Bre Sree pera pae o..- 1088 10g Sato a ee 
ReyIBOUr. ~:_.. Y a ITC salen ot, ; 9 } sees ’ , 
ee ord 28’ $ea|(Barton. |. 3,066 $.208|/Triangle..... 2,948 5 ab8 
itecsc G.277 fon a. ira pen naton. «9 12 00e  paoallvintee "432 "629 
PlUSsdpee....... , , a Wie lafate te , 7 ‘4 u/ 
Sinton.... 1.) 6,008 Pata Bratsieouror: 11,734 11,522||VirginiaBeach 8,091 3,390 
Slaton....... 6,568 ao Buriington Cy. 35,531 33,155||Warrenton. Rie ine 
Bayder. 3380 121010||Colehester. . ae Beet oat wapnesbere a eee 6,73 
‘ 9 2'633||Derby..... =: 2; ’Ga;||Winchester... 15,110 13,841 
Eeain Foustoi 7,523 4,126||Essex....... 7,090 3,931 Wise. hee 3614 1574 
Spearman.... 3,555 1,852||Hartford..... pape raed Wytheville... 5,634 5,513 
5 3004 .......-. iddlebury. . ; 7 
peoator ee 3309 5,819 Montpelier Cy. 8,782 8,599 WASHINGTON 
Stephenville.. . 7,359 7,155|/Morristown.. 3,347 3,225}! ,berdeen..., 18,741 19,653 
Stinnett..... 2,695 1,170/|\Newport City 5,019 5217 Anacorten sees 1a "91 
Sugar Land.. 2,802 2.280||Northfield.... 4,511 4,314)/auburn....., 11,933 149 
Sulphur Springs Race, reas Poultney..... 3,009 2,936||Bellevue..... 12,809 Aes 
Sweetwaie.: igi 38010||Randolph.-" 3414 3.408 |/Belinghain... | 44GRR ° ge 8 
: ae i Rockingham... * f remerton, .. ; 
Taft......... eaGe Bae Rutland City. 181325  17°659 Buckley... 3/538 2°705 
2 ae ptr 9l071||St. Albans Cy. 8,806 8,992] Burlington 2,968 2/380 
SEIae PS: & 3 rf t+. Johnsbury - 5 ‘amas...... ; fF 
tae SS SET aes rept South Burling- o7o|(Centralia: :<: 8,586 $1857 
Perret sic: 1g8OR AL SAMY to as: $008 BaUg|Chehalls.. Bigg Bea 
pee alls... aunts 24°753||Swanton..... 3,946 3,740)|Clarkston 6,209 5,617 
€xal ity... 32'065 16,620||Wagerbury 4,303 4,279||Colfax....... 2,860 3,057 
lence blah ; 3°222|| windsor 4468 4,402||College Place. 4031 3174 
ee 51'230 38,968||Winooski City 7,420 6,734||Colville...... ,806 3,033 
“he SS 93,202 _24.275||Woodstock... 2,786 2/613||Dayton...... 2,913 2'979 
Uvalde 10'208 8,674 “ey Edmonds.... 8,016 “436 
Vernon...... 12,141 12.651|| aon VIRG Err OR pred ig Bae ES 8,430 
Victoria epee eee ieeanario: oo 91,023 61,787||Enumclaw... 3,269 2,789 
Waco... 7.. 97808 —g4.70gi|Altavieta. -°: 3.200 3,882 /|Ephrata...\ Ag 4 683 
Waxahachie. 12,729. 1120811 > cunt ’ 163,401  135,449||Fairview..... 2,758 3/309 
Wellington... 3137 8.0931! aehland es) 2.779 2:773)|Rirerest,-"<.. 3.565 1-459 
4 7,514||Bassetts..... 3,148 3,421||Fru aes te 
West Goliiinbia »'2:947 2}100||Bedford...:.. 5,921 4,061||Goldendale... 2,536 1,907 
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Place 1960 


Saree ieee et tele ao eA 
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1960 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 
1950||Place 


(hs ed Nas es 
WEST a aa 


eNO VIEW: a 3,366 , Nitro..... 6,8) 
0762 11,123) |i 4°71 
37 7,345|| aden City.. 13 
10,106 Parkersburg. > 44,797 
3,278]! phiiippi.. 2,228 
4,713 Piedmont. . Sane Gen 
-~ 350||Point Pleasant 5 
20,339)|princeton.... 8,393 
2,161\| Ravenswood 3,410 
+see+e+-|/Richwood... 4,110 
* gagel IDley sa: aeloe 
aint ans 5 
Moses Lake.. 11,299 2,679||Salem....... 366 
Mountlake Ter- Shinnston.... 2,724 
PACE. aes. . 9,122 ....-;:-||\Sistersville... 2,331 
Mount Vernon 7. 921 5,230} |South Charles- 
Navy Yard City 3, "B41 3,030||" ton. ...... 180 
Normandy Park 3,224 «+++ +--|Spencer...... 2'660 
Oak Harbor.. 3,942 1,193. Sprague. .... 3,073 
Olympia..... 18,273 15,819) \Vienna. .... ,381 
Omak 068 791) War... 1.2. 006 
12,465 ~~ 56aq)|Weirton..... 28,201 
169 1,299) |Weleh......- 1313 
2,669 526)! Wellsburg 5,514 
4 aera 10,228||Weston..... . 8,754 
asco West. ‘ ese Saicetes 45930 
Bort Angeles. yee 11,233 Rte 5a’ 
mehurst : we 
Port Orchard, 2,778 2,320 bbe Supe aere 
‘ort Townsend ,074 6,888} | Williamson. . 746 
Pronser ee iaiaee rps Williamstown. 2,632 
wilman..... D A 
Puyallup... ahr el WISCONSIN 
Quincy...... 3,269 wot 855 
econ 3301 _-4,110||A16oma..-- 9601 
Renton...... ae 16,039 Appleton..... 48,411 
Richland.. 3,548 21,809)|4 shland..... 10,13 
BvpCaY Point-Marine Baraboo..... 6,67. 
1 boy - ea 7 soe eens 
Seattle... |. 557.087" 467,501||/Bayside... - -» is 
eee ocuey 3,705 1299] Beloit. : 2,84 
pedo. P Bat Foas| (Berlin. ae 
Shelton...... * 045) |Riack River F 
Shoultes.. |_| 3)159 1'973| (Black River Falls 3.199 
Snohomish. . 3,894 3,094|| Boscobel... . 2,608 
South Broadway 3,661 229|\Brookfield.... 19,812 
181 161,721) Brown Deer. 11,280 
"{o4||Burlington. .. 5,856 
143'673||Cedarburg. . 5,191 
' "265||Chilton...... 2,578 
Toppenish. 5,66 3'798||Chippewa Falls 11, 708 
Tumwater. 3,885 725)\Clintonville.. 4,778 
Vancouver... 32,464 41,6641| Golumbus. 31467 
Walla Walla.. 24,536 24,102 Cudahy fe 17.975 
Wapato.... 3,137 3,185 Delavan. "84 
Washougal... 2,672 1,577|\He Pere. 10/045 
Wenatchee... 16,726 13,072 Dodgeviile. |. 3°91 
West Clarkston- Eau Claire... 37,987 
Highland. 2,851 1,920 Edgerton 4'000 
West Wenatchee 2,518 2,690\lenchorn. .... 31586 
Yakima..... 43/284 38,486] |im Grove... "99: 
WEST ee Evansville... 2,85 
Beckley..... 18 19,397||/Fond du Lac. 32,719 
Benwood, 3880 ,485]|Fort Atkinson 7,908 
Bluefield..... 19,256 1,506)}|Fox Point.... 7,315 
Bridgeport. .. 4,199 ,414/|Franklin...., 10,000 
Buckhannon., 6,386 6,016||Glendale...., 9,53 
Charleston,.. 85,796 73,501}|Grafton...... 4 3,74 
Charles Town 3,329 ,035|/Green Bay... 62,888 
Chesapeake. . 2,699 2,566|/Greendale.. .. 6,843 
Chester. ..... 3,78 3,758||Greenfield.... 17,636 
Clarksburg... 28,112 32,014||Hales Corners 5,549 
unbar...... 11,006 8,032||Hartford..... 
Elkins....... 8,307 9,121}|Horicon 
Fairmont.... 27,477 29,346||Howard...... 
Follansbee. .. 4,052 ,435|/Hudson,..... 
Grafton.,.... 5,791 7,365||Hurley...... 
Hinton. ..... 5,19 5,780) | Janesville 
Huntington 83,627 86,353) | Jefferson 
Kenova...... 4,577 ,320|| Kaukauna 
Keyser x 6,192 6,347|| Kenosha 
Keyston 1,457 2,594||Kewaune 
Kingwoo ,530 2,186 Olivers: 
Logan. ,185 5,079|| Kimberly 
McMechen 2,999 3,518||La Crosse.... 
Mannington,, 2,996 3,241||Ladysmith. . 3,58 
Marmet..... 2,500 2\515||Lake Geneva. 4,929 
Martinsburg... 15,179 15,621||Lake Mills, . . 2,951 
Montgomery, 3,000 3,484||Lanecaster.... 3,703 
Morgantown. 22,487 25,525||Little Chute.. 5,099 
Moundsville.. 15,163 14,772||Madison..... 6,706 
Mt. Gay. 3,386 +... ...}/Manitowoc.., 32,275 
Mount Hope. 2,000 2,588||Marinette.... 13,329 
Mullens..... 044 3,470]|Marshfield. .. 14,153 
New Martins- Mauston..... 3,531 
MUO uitewc 5,607 4,084||Mayville..... 3,607 


1950) |Piace 
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3,314||Medford..... 
51 enasha..... 
,588| | Menomonee 
29,684|| Falls...... 
,031||Menomonee.. 
,)65)|Mequon..... 
596 5g) ee Pea 
8,279||Middleton. . 
1,175|| Milwaukee... 
5,321||Monona..... 178 
1,813||Monroe...... 50 
9,870||Neenah...... 18,057 12,437 
57 8| | Neillsville.... 2,728 2,663 
,793||Nekoosa..... 2,515 2,352 
2,313||New Berlin... 788 Bis 9 
New London. 5,288 4,922 
16,686||New Richmond 3,316 886 
,587||North Fond 
ro ie a Lee ret 2,291 
99: g 682 5,345 
5,055 
2,561 
41,084 
924 
3,315 
2, 2,279 
Platteville.... 6,957 5,751 
2,643||Plymouth.... 5,128 4, 
8,624||Portage...... 7,822 a 
,001||Port Washington 5,984 4,755 
Prairie ‘du Chien 5,649 5,392 
Racine...... 89,144 71,193 
3,384|| Reedsburg. .. 4,371 ,072 
902 Rhinelander. = 8,790 8,774 
34,010]|/Rice Lake.. 7/303 6,898 
640||Richland Center 4°746 608 
7,264||Ripon...... ~ 6.163 5,619 
.....||River Falls... 4357 3,877 
11,867||Rothschild... 2,550 ,425 
,590/|St. Francis... 10,065 =a 
4,693) |Schofield..... 3,038 1,948 
2,824) |Shawano.. 6,103 5,894 
2'556||Sheboygan. . 45,747 42,365 
2,347||Sheboygan Falls 4,061 3,599 
+ «+-.|/Shorewood. . 5.990 16,199 
....}/South Mil- 
4,780|| waukee.... 20,307 12,855 
2,810) |Southwest 
2,367|| | Wausau... 4,105 2,677 
11,088] |Sparta....... 6,080 ,893 
,657||Stevens Point 17,837 16,564 
.250| |Stoughton. . 5,555 4,833 
12/182||Sturgeon Bay 7,353 7,054 
,007||Sun Prairie. . 4,008 2,2 
8,146||Superior..... 3,563 35,325 
,532||Thiensville. . . 2,507 897 
36,058}/Tomah...... 5,321 4,760 
3,507||Tomahawk... 3,348 3,534 
2,935||Two Rivers.. 12,393 10,243 
wv > Viroqua. ..is. 3,926 3,795 
,531)|Watertown... 13,943 12,417 
29,936|/|Waukesha... 30,004 1,233 
oe Waupaca 3,984 +921 
2,585||Waupun..... 7,935 6,725 
«...]/Wausau...... 31,943 30,414 
a4 Lee a ans . ~— 56,923 33,324 
1,489||West Allis.. 68,157 195 
52/735||West Bend.. 9,969 6,849 
'752||West Milwaukee 5,043 5,429 
«eee. |) Whitefish Bay 18,390 14,661 
+». .||/ Whitewater. . 1380 mL 
4,549]| Wisconsin 
2,66: Rapids.... 15,042 13,495 
eee WYOMING 
3,034||Buffalo...... 2,907 2,674 
24,899||Casper 38,930 23,673 
,625]|Cheyenn ,50 31,935 
8,337||Cody. . 4,838 187 
54,368) | Douglas 2,822 D4: 
2,583]|Evansto 4,901 3,863 
2,129}|Gillette.. 3,580 191 
3,179||Green River.. 3,497 3,187 
47,535||Lander. é 4,182 3,349 
'924||Laramie..... 17,520 15,581 
,300]|Lovell....... A51 ,50 
2,516|| Newcastle... . 4,345 3,395 
3,266||Powell,...... 4,740 3,804 
4,152||/Rawlins. .. 8,968 7,415 
96,056||Riverton..... 6,845 142 
27,598||Rock Springs, 10,371 10,857 
14,178||Sheridan..... 1,651 . 
12,394|| Thermopolis.. 95. 2,870 
3,171||Torrington... 4,188 3,247 
3,010||Worland..... 806 


Pre-Winter Blizzard Hits Atlantic Seaboard, Ties Up Transportation 


A blizzard struck the Atlantic seaboard from Virginia to Nova Scotia Dec. 12, 1960, crippling trans- 
portation. It brought the heaviest snowfall since 1947 to the New York metropolitan area. Seventeen 


inches of snow fell in New York City and 19 in Newark, N, J. 
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U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 103 
2 = s 
Population of U. S. Outlying Regions 
Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950||Place 1960 1950 
AMERICAN SAMOA PUERTO a a ae ar eee be RICO—Continued 
American Cabo Rojo.. 3,085 4,797||Loiza........ 3,102 2,872 
Samoa.... 20,040 18,937||Caguas...... 32,030 33,759 Manati BS cee 9,671 10,092 
CANAL ZO Carolina..... 3,065 5,041|| Mayagiiez 50,808 58, 
Canal Zone 4 52,822||Catano...... 2277 9,182|| Naguabo 398 4,442 
Balboa.... 133 *162||Cayey....... 19,755 18,429]| Naranjito 2,72! 1358 
Ft. Kobbe. _” 43 J Ciales....... 265 3, Orocovis..... 4962 2,674 
Gamboa "489 3,074||Cldra....... 3,174 3,146/|Ponce....... 5,192 99,492 
rei G9 RMB Sota: EAST ARTI Gia 2088 2 
4 Y omerio..... fi 1 abana Grande 3, A 
Rainbow City 3/682 5,728) |Gorozal.... |” 3) 2,428||Salinas. 31653 4367 
GUAM Ensenada village 3,230 4,730||San German.. 7,779 8,872 
Guam...... 66,910 59,498||Fajardo..... 12/424 15,336||San Juan.... 432'508 357,205 
Agana Heights 3,210 858/|Florida eanaiee San Lorenzo... 5,528 6,745 
New Gate City 2,596 1,340]! village..... 2,964 1,710]|San Sebastian 4,051 5,206 
Sinajana..... 2'868 3,069 Florida. ‘Aiuera Santa Isabel.. 4,707 4,117 
Tamuning.... 5: an 1,053]| village..... 3,246 ........|/Utuado 9,901 9,693 
PUERTO R Guanica..... 4,103 4,833||Vega Alta. 172 3,492 
Puerto ees 2,349, Re *2,219, aes Guayama.... 19,152 19,408/| Vega Baja. . 3,707 5,536 
Adjuntas.. 5,330 5,262}|Guayanilla. .. 3,056 3,113]|/Yabucoa..... on 5,2 
Aguada...... 3,761 3178 Guaynabo.... 3,337 2,157|| Yauco....... 9,024 9,801 
Aquadilla.... 15,952 18,276||Gurabo...... 3,870 4,419 VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Aibonito..... 5,49 5,126||Hatillo...... 2,568 2,482||Virgin Islands 31,904 26,665 
Arecibo...... 28,460 28,659||Humacao.... 8,009 10,851||Charlotte 
ATFOYO. 55... ¢ 3,728 4,980}|Isabela. ..... 7,305 6,895 Amalie.... 12,740 11,469 
Bahomamey- Juana Diaz. . 4,614 4,743||Christiansted. 5, 4,112 
village... .. 2,878 1,226 ee Fe aS 6,252 8,285|/St. Croix Island 14,935 12,103 
Barranguitas. 4,664 4,268)|Lares........ 4,204 3,836]|/St. Thomas 
Bayamon.... 15.667 20,171 Daa Picard 3,140 3,150 Island..... 16,046 13,813 


Largest U. S. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
POPULATION OF 38 AREAS OVER 650,000 AND THEIR CENTRAL CITIES 


Standard Metropolitan pprenaeretesinary) 37 Sy 
Statistical Area Metropolitan} In central |Metropolitan] In central 
Source: Bureau of the Census area total cities area total cities 


LR Oe ere lk a “Vie. 
Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md.. 

Boston, Mass. Pea Shes Ppa 
Buffalo, N. tee 
Chicago, Ii. mer consolidated a areas 8 below) aero At 


nt ; 6,171,51 3,511,648 5,177,86 3,620,962 
Cincinnati, ee 2 sieve) 1,067,669 502,484 904,402 503,998 
Cleveland, Ohio. i sty ctnt Weare © 8) 1,786,740 869,728 1,465,511 914,808 
Columbus, (OT: eR ey ORIENT od ht a (36) 680,183 468,660 503,410 375,901 
PARRA ORAS cy cst su catars ieidtadimeiwene s cjejet Yejeauee (LO): 1,071,003 672,424 743,501 - 434,462 
AV COD OMG waite chee oigsiefenle sos soleeisis  « (O4) 689,339 258,183 518,642 243,872 
MIRC ETSMOONOs arclsist cyan tarclalemciaalie’ esas a pace a((2D) 925,569 490,969 612,128 415,786 
DSB GSO LE, WOE CINE SIeS aGeloo OOIOD DEmL OM pe ioe iee neers (>) 3,743,447 1,654,125 3,016,197 1,849,568 
Houston, Texas. A serivly Sy oe 0 Sieus Meee CU) 1,236,704 932,630 806,701 596,163 
Indianapolis, Ind. 5 Rsinthins sakes) 690,162 469,037 551,777 427,173 
Kansas City, Mo. -Kans” mete (e ew), 1,034,150 473,435 814,357 456,622 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calit.. es) 6,668,975 2,779,511 4,367,911 2,221,125 
Louisville, He phd: ops tapeusteencte clea), 718,685 383,329 576,900 369,129 
Miami, Fla. hee e Mabtaeit cr ce eageeasins (20) 921,625 284,492 495,084 249,276 
aurea SS) ee) BET) a | ea 
Minneapoli t Bal, Mina. Petit sates CLE) ,A74, ; 4 33, 
Aemeeencte st Pere chess nase rhe 1,682,882 402,815 1,468,458 438,776 
New Orleans, La. .(27) 1,299 621,259 40. 570,445 
New York, Y. (see consolidated areas below) ® 10,602,382 7,710,346 9,555,943 7,891,957 
Paterson-Clition Passaic, N. J. (18) 1,183,514 277,902 876,232 261,549 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N. J Boles We) 4,301,283 1,971,239 3,671,048 2,071,605 
Phoenix, Ariz... 37) 657,688 34,277 1,770 81 
Pittsburgh, Pa. we se ree O) 2,392,086 597,745 2,213,236 i 
Portland, Ore.-Wash ieee (ZOD 776 371,042 704,829 373,628 
Providence-Pawtucket-R. 1. -Mass. - =» (29) 810,145 286,844 760,202 330,110 
St. Louis, Mo.-Il. Bootes wir oer 2,046,477 747,127 1,719,288 856,796 
San Antonio, Texas. . 6:33) 682,481 583,690 500,460 408,442 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, Calif. + (30) 800,865 222,074 451,688 132,694 
San Diego, Calif. Marie Howasiess, Gad) 1,000,856 544,496 556,808 334,387 
San Francisco- Oakland, Calif. 6. Seo ne (6) 2,725,841 1,077,333 2,240,767 1,159,932 
Seattle, Wash. . Bapentilete te, ste wie (ZO) 1,098,741 551,539 844,572 467,591 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, ‘Fla. Meee eh) 759,780 448,612 409,143 221,419 
Washington, D. C.-Md. -Va.. ea tntesaslon (OD 1,967,682 745,603 1,464,089 802,178 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 
820,219 598,508 679,858 515,641 
PMrayagies---. eG arens) 84/576 50/808 87'307 58,944 
Ponce. ROMs eatin a <!avaiens (> veire 01 ah 146/480 115,192 126,810 99,492 
San Juan.....--. Sa beet oe Ce ee 589,163 432,508 465,741 357,205 


‘Standard Consolidated Areas of New York and Chicate Le 
mportance of the metropolitan complexes around New York an icage, the 
Seaak's intycat: orice (hen ensss Bureau has combined several contiguous Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas and some additional counties to form Standard Consolidated Areas. 
Increase 1950 to 1960 


1960 1950 
Standard consolidated area a elivatiary Witsinee parcane 
pee Et tye BE ate te 

New York-Northeastern New Jersey........ 14,650,818 | 12,911,994 1,738,824 13.5 
NG ONO ares MM, a pf eee. oe 10,602,382 9,555,943 1,0467439 11.0 
Mae WaricN i 8. Ma SAG lsc cs ap sean os 1,682,882 1,468,458 214,424 14.6 
Jersey City, N. J., 8. M. 4. 607,250 647,437 — 40,187 —6.2 
Paterson-Clifton- Passaic, = e 8. M. ok 1,183,514 876,232 307,282 35.1 
Middlesex County, N.J.. % 431,63. 264,872 166,766 63.0 
Somerset County, N. J.. a tate e terete beaus ale 143,152 99,052 44,100 44.5 
Pte 6,743,316 5,586,096 1,157,220 20.7 

Chicago-Northwestern Indiana... 6,171,517 | _5,177;868 993/649 19.2 


f A. 
age TB aat Chicago, Ind., 8. M.S. A, 571,799 408,228 163,571 40:1 
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U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 


Population and Area of Counties, Census of 1960 


WITH NAMES OF COUNTY SEATS OR COURT HOUSES, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
There are 3,072 counties, 24 election districts (Alaska), 34 independent cities (Virginia 32, Maryland 
1, Missouri 1,) the District of Columbia and the parts of Yellowstone National Park in Idaho, Montana 


and Wyoming. 
Land| County Seats | Popu- ‘|| * : 
County Area or lation ALASKA—Continued tia 
sq.mi,; Court Houses 1960 Yukon-Koyukuk. . ee er SE 4,097 
aes Fairbanks. . Fv aseahe a acta O's nec ne eee ee 
ALABAMA Upper Yukon. SSS as slo SE 1,619 
(67 counties, 61,078 sq. mt.; pop., 3,266,740) versie S tears ees 2,133 
Autauga..... 599|Pratteville....... 18,739}| Kobuk. 3,560 
Baldwin..... 1,613|Bay Minette 49,088|| Nome. . 6,091 
Barbour...... 899|Clayton. . 4°700|| Wade Hampton. . 3,128 
Bibb. ; 62 5 Centrevill 14387 Court Houses—Anchorage and Juneau. 
oun neonta ss / a 
Bullock. 615|Union spring 13403||- “County 2 eee oe ee 
Butler... 773 is He & Ash sq.mi| Court Houses 1960 
eorgiana...... | Neate. 5 
ous. peste gre Pe Sosa s ere ARIZONA 
ambers. ... afayette......... é count 
eee 2b poplGentre <2] > 16308 |lapashe ee Ii alt gouns DP. 1 SOSARAR 
Chilton. 699 St ee 25,693 || Cochise i 6,256|Bisbee. 039 
Choctaw 918/B «sseee+{  17,870]|Coconino.. .. .| 18,573 staff. . 41,857 
Clarke 1,241 ner Hill. sovereep 25,7381(Gila. . 4'750|Globe... . ‘ 25.745 
Clay 603|Ashland..........| 12,400||Graham..... .| 4,610|Safford... 14,045 
Cleburne 574|Heflin... 10,911 ||Greenlee. . .. 1.874|Clifton.. . 11,509 
Coffee ° 677|Elba. teers ,583 || Maricopa 9,226|Phoenix. . 663,510 
Colbert. ... 616|/Tuscumbia......:| 46,506||Mohave...... 13,260|Kingman.. 7-736 
Conecuh ( 850|Evergreen........| 17,762!| Navajo 9/911 Holbrook. 37.994 
Coosa...... : 648|Rockford.........| 10,726||Pima....... 9'241\Tucson.. 660 
Covington....| 1,034 ECan, +e .se.-| 35,631]! Pinal, “| 5'378|Florence.. 62.673 
Crenshaw.... *611|Luverne. . 4,909 ||Santa Cruz. 1,246 |Nogales 10/808 
Cullman. .... 743 Cullman. . 45,572 || Yavapai. 8:091|Prescott..........| 28,912 
A Pash : vat ; A cai sig oroeaa ' 
SAS ovelsama 56.667 Yuma........1 9,985/Yuma............1 46,235 
me Kalb Has Wen ane eatees ARKANSAS 
more etumpka h = 
Escambia 962|Brewton 33'B11 (75 counties, 2,675 sq. mt.; pop., 1,786,222) 
Etowah. 555|Gadsden ‘980 Arkansas..... 1,035|De Witt & sterbe ns 23,355 
Fayette. . 627|Fayette 16,148 || Ashley 933)Hamburg.. 24,220 
Franklin. 644/Russellville 21,988 || Baxter . 536|Mountain Home. 9,943 
Geneva. . 578|Geneva 22'310 Benton 886 se , 36,272 
Greene....... 645|Butaw. 13,600 || Boone. 602| Harrison. 16,116 
PEAIGS hoe yc, s.s 663 Greensboro... 19,537 || Bradley 649| Warren. ,0 
Henry....... 565|Abbeville. . 15,286 || Calhoun 628|Hampton.. ‘ 
Houston. .... 578|Dothan..........} 50,718||Carroll 634)Berryville and 
Jackson......| 1,124/Scottsboro........] 36,681 Eureka Sete 11,284 
Jefferson.....| 1,118|Birmingham. .....| 634,864||Chicot....... 647|Lake Village. . : 
Lamar. . 605|Vernon........... 14/271 ||Clark........ 878|Arkadelphia. . 20,950 
Lauderdale... 688|Florence..........| 61,622||Clay. 650|Corning & Piggott. 21/258 
Lawrence.,.. . 686 Moulton. . tics. sss| 24,501 ||Cleburne 595|Heber ane: 059 
Lee. . . 612|Opelika. 49/754 || Cleveland. . 601|Rison.. Er. 944 
Limestone. . 545|Athens.. 36,513 || Columbia 768 Magnoiia.. SAiot cane 26,400 
Lowndes. 716|Hayneville,. 15,417 || Conway. . 560/Morrilton........] 15,430 
Macon 616|/Tuskegee. , Ai 6'717|| Craighead. . 717|Jonesboro and 
Madison 803 Huntsville. fase he self PLRTIOSS Lake City. . 47,253 
Marengo..... 978|Linden. . ro 098||Crawford..... 598)Van sce 21,318 
Marion...... : 743|Hamilton.. ...| 21/837||Crittenden... 623|Marion..... 47,51 
Marshall... at 571 Guntersville. 48,018 ||CTOSS. .... +. 626|Wynne. 19,551 
Mobile. . 1,248| Mobile. . ~p eS La SOL pelae ts 672|Fordyce. 10,5 
Monroe, 1,035| Monroeville. 22'372||Desha.. 776|/Arkansas — 20,770 
Montgomery.. 790|Montgomery 169,210|| Drew. 836|Monticello.. 15,21. 
: 574|Decatur.. 60,454 Faulkner. 656|Conway.. 24,3 
734|Marion. 17/358 ||Franklin. 615 Charleston and | 
887|Carrollt 21,882 Ozark.. 10,213 
673|Troy..... 25'987||Eulton..... 608|Salem. . he Wes 6,657 
Randolph 581}Wedowee -|  191477||Garland...... 721|Hot Springs | 
Russell....... 639|Phenix City 46,351 Nat'l. Park. .<;. 46,697 
St. Clair... .: 641 Peli City & Whitney 25,388 ||Grant..... 60. 631)Sheridan......... 12 
Shelby....... 800/Columbiana...,.. 32'132||Greene..... wa 579|\Paragould........ 25,198 
Sumter....... 914|Livingston,....... 0,041 || Hempstead... 735) Hope se ee cnet 29,668 
Talladega.... 750|Talladega........ 65,495|| Hot Spring... 621)Malvern.......... 21,893 
Tallapoosa... 711|Dadeville.........| —35,007||Howard.. 600|Nashville.........| 10,878 
Tuscaloosa...| 1,340|/Tuscaloosa....... 047 Independence. 755|Batesville........ 048 
Walker....... 809|Jasper...........] 54,211||Lzard. : 574|Melbourne....... 766 
Washington...} 1,069|Chatom, 15,372 Jackson. 637|Newport......... 22,843 
Wilcox. A 900|Camden.. 18.739 Jefferson...... 890|Pine Bluff. ....... 81,373 
Winston... .. 633|Double Springs.. 14,858 Jonneot vane Be pete teeth 1421 
iss as E ewisville 11,03 
ALASKA es asa are 592|Walnut Ridge.. 17367 
A ae Lee Election Districts Fats i Nauping 620|Marianna........ 21,001 
continent. mt; pop. 1000, a20nrer) —__—(pbimebl 0+) gala Clty. 2.2.5 ag 
Prince of Wales. ee ees 1,772 OBBD.. ws cae 724 Booneville ‘Paris. 15,957 
Ketchikan. : 10,070 ;|Lonoke ; 800|Lonoke.. | 24)551 
By neal: -Peversburg. ,181 Madison 832 (Huntsville, . 9/068 
Sitka. 6,690 ||Marion...... 628| Yellville. . | 6,041 
Juneau. . 9,745 Miller........ 627|Texarkana.. Le] 81686 
Lynn C ‘anal- Icy Straits 2,945 Mississippi. .. 921|Blytheville and” : 
Cordova-McCarthy. 1,759 Osceola. 5 70,174 
Valdez Chitina Whittier 2'844 ||Monroe..... 617|Clarendon.. ral Sessa. 
Palmer W. asilla Talkeetna 5,188 ||Montgomery.. 801|/Mount Ida. . 5.37 
Anchorage. . 82/833 || Nevada 616|Prescott. . 10,700 
Seward.. ,956 Newton 822|Jasper 963 
Kenal-Cook I iniet.. ae rt si : 6,097 Ouachita 738|Camden 31,641 
Kodiek... . war hgls Wee ORCL Ue RAL erry. 555|Perryvill 41927 
eutlan Islands, . Lover wenlbles seuaueel! 9 6,0ddees || PRAT pS 704|Helena.... .. :997 
eee eee 4,024 Pike.» 615|Murfreesboro 7,864 
Kuskokwim.. 2/301 Polk ee 360 Monee : iT et 


* 
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= U. S. Population—By States and oe ea a 
- an 
= County Seats | Popu- or lation 
=! Gounty  Asce or Eeeeee SEER eat” Coart aaasetnieee 
F i iain ce oiler - LORA’ ae 
RPP a ae _€o 
ARKANSAS—Gonti puede) 21,177||Detta.. .; 1,157)D 4 | Be 
F PONE... ae arene 816) Russellville. . 7 ; Danger 66 De = ver. moo 3 S87 
| irle.......]  674|Des Arc and 10,515||Dolores.. 2! 1,028|Dove Creek... 21106 
$ Pra: eee Devalls Bluff... . 242'980 Douglas... .". 843 Castle ees riety 
g Pulaski...... 781 LAttle BOK Sec ESChah e hla 520! agiestcc secs 1, 1,685 teow le. ya a aes 3708 
Be ea el Oaoliren t City. Lilt] 331808 || Elbert! 222555; 1,864 [Iclows sing] 148 
Bt. Mrencis.«- |. 630)/Porrest City. 28,956||BI Paso... .. |. 2°158|Colo : 20'196 
Saline........|  725|Benton.. oes eae Soy) lereiontse tae 1,562|Canon C. pace 12/017 
; SL os a VRE a ee bo a 21994 caine spas...-] 12, 
Sebastian...  $20]Fore Simiih and 66,685||Grand."772.:| 1,a5¢\ot Sulphur Spas: Barr 
Sebas' vee pg hunters o 10'156||Gunnison 3,238 Gu pss Beene: . 
5)/De Que . ; sees 
Sharpie... s.:{ 596 Evening Shade & 6,319||Huertann 1878|Walsenburg. 1:21 7,867 
Se a ae ardy...., . D i ote 
Gre ouncal Vie 49/18 ||Jefterson 786|Golden 
Union. 1,052/a1 Dorado 7/228|| Kiowa... 1,792|Rads... 
csr. | 2 oaleeeast gg707|| Rie Caraoa.:.| 2071 /bunt 
45||Lake..... 
White... Sil ere ‘| $3:05t||raPiata 1,685 Fort Ting 
Woodruff... 592/Augusta.......... *~_|\\Larimer 2'614|Fort Co 
cll % 933 Danville and 11,940||Las Aniniaé. -:| 4,794 (Trinidad. . 
SCO ev ccc cast axs,ous Dardaneile..... , iincoinenctce 2:93 Blue Bae ate 20'302 
CALIFORNIA Logan........ , inet “| 50/715 
(68 counties, 166,740 sa. mi-; pop. 16,717,804) Mesa.--......| 3.313 Creede. J ci) aa 
“so el as ville. 3 397 || Motlat so 222: 4,754|Craig.. 42.2.0... : 
Ps Marklee Zur 2'095|Cortez..........-| 14,024 
O02 WSCESOR. : 2}239|Montrose........ iSee 
1,663 | Oroville. . 1282|Fort Morgan... .. 21,19 : 
Calaveras. ... | 1,028 Col aaron neoef '267|LaJunta......... 24,12 
Colusa. . 1,153 Cees ~ abs UT BY sd + sieve, 1'322 
Contra Costa. .| "734 nt Gity hoc 2,66|Pairplay. << ..7-.-] 11822 
Del Norte..... 1,003 Boece © ae BS0\Holyokoin eee 4,440 
El Dorado..... 1,725 poecerve sa ia 974|Aspen....... yee 13/296 
MO. csl et 1,626|Lamar... brett 
Fresno.,,..... an fe Bea ps 2'401|Pueblo... ‘ 
Glenn: 2)... spp aR 2 3/263|Meeker. . 5.150 
Humboldt. .... 3,573|Bureka......... 6|Del Norte il, 
Imperial. |... : ee se Ba ihe 2,330 Baguache Spgs ret 
EV.O' i, steye'e sous = , fields. o.ce. 3,1 aguac. ‘ "R49 
Hay AU enone 392|Silverton. 
AGODA Se ssicinsa «05s 5 aan oe oeae 
-....| 1,395}/Hanfor: 283|/Telluride. . ; 
ae PRE. (inert Sea 1383 Julesburg . Sa 
Lassen. . 4'548|Susanv Me. vse eces 612|Breckenridge 2°495 
Los Angeles. . BEE Nee ee Saag 554|Cripple Creek.....|° 2,496 
Maders. ..| 2,148]Madera. ey arg oBoB\Akion eee 8.625 
Marin......... Sat |San! Rafael so. . .<- 4|Greeley. . Bat 
re. Soden 1,455 Re ae a 2,383'Wray.... , 
Mendocino. ...| 3,510 Mecneae CONNECTICUT 
Merced....... 1983 east Sas (8 counties, 4, 599 sq. mi.; DOD., agitate 136 4) 
ict eee -|. 3.028] Bridgeport. 198,351 ||Fairfield...... 633 Bridgéport & eee 
erey.....| 3,324|Salin "360 : 
Napa,» $79|Nevada City 30.911 Hartford...... 740 Hartford: & New  Saeeeee 
esi 25 te eee z 
tee. Gea en RADA: taece- 1s VOR aes ll inanifield. oc. 638) Litchselt&: Wines a 
Placer a svolQuiney.,.. vs ++] 311/620 374|Middletown. <1. 88,865 
Plumas. 2,570/Quin ise Bee .-| 306,191 || Middlesex..... 810/Meridan, New 
iverside 7,179| Rivers 502,778 || New Haven... Haven! & Water- 
Sacramento... 1, 985 Bacrameni:. iii} 15,396 Dury san. eee 660,315 
ito. ‘London 
ean Bormaniine 20,131 panne Be - whe eet New London..} 672/N oe RN ae sey 18 5.745 
peo «ee: lland....... 416|Rockville......... 4 
Diego..... Goes Sen Bd AOE Rg ae 742,855 || Tolland. . am and 
San Francisco..| "2 San Francisco. .. * 1} 249'989|| Windham, ||: 516} Pusan nde 
an Joaquin... ispo & 
cena rel occ ated et PE non. 140.200) 9 a 
ra’ | 2,75lganta Barbara... |-168962|| pen, count * “'595|Dover = ; 
eamin Bareais | 3 2ARigeneg Pere | GUE cen ‘| gzhylintagion "oo. spate 
Santa Crus. -.| ("439 Sante CRUE e+. «| Berg || SUSEEE. - DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ree. esol ae 4 Downieville....... alee) (61 sq. mt.; pop., 763,966) 
iskiyou...... 6,313| Yreka. ..........] 32,885 PEORInE 
Bolane. 2... See Gas cc cal dae ato (67 counttes, 54,268 sa-.mi-; pop.; 4,961,560) 
Sonoma ate sneg 1,579|Santa Rosa.. -| 157,294)| ajachua....... §92\Gainesville....... 7'363 
Sutter -<<:-| , Sor|uvaCityess:.-<:] “38880 Bakere: 2°27") 585 Banama City...) @pdgl 
Tehama.......| 2,976|Red Bluff. oe Bay (a)... PS et ite z ie 28 
rinity. ....:.) eo1G hy cAvErY 168,403 || Brevard... .. 2|Titusvi e a “t] 333} 
Tulare. ......: 4/845] Visalia. Broward (b) 1,218|Fort Lauder 
ee ee oa BS 727 ||Calhoun. ..... Slpunta Gorda... ..| 19'604 
SS aadalae aaa aes Woodland CR pepe we Oe a0 inveriees gat ak eee 9,268 
oe idse. cect) 638|Maryaville,-.... 33, eqns Poe lath Green Cove Si Spes. . ape 
oa COLORADO Collier.......:| 2,032|Everglade 201077 
Aes DOD.» 1,768,04)) i 786|Lake City. 7 
rice i ete epee ern ori te 
a 0, ‘| -’648|Areadia , 
Adams... ». caenme 720 Alamosa « ~. sp 113/48 De Soto ae Gross City 4,479 
Arapahoe..... aba Springs... 2,629 |) Dixie 777|Jacksonvill 455, 
Archuleta..... 1,364 Pabose | pa 6,310 || Duval. . ‘| 657|Pensacola. . 173,829 
Seabees i 307 Tas Animas, 354 Tlagier-- | 483|Bunnell.. - ‘| 6Bre 
agnor: 753| Boulder. .. . 73°208 || Franklin. poslOhiney es 221] a'one 
pastes 2.2--| ORGS RI i 2 7es||Ghenrist. 2.2] 3g0/ Prenton‘! 2220002) “Bae 
srbe ar Mootlmignas Coe Haven... - ve 
Clear Creek 1271|Conejor =< 2. | 8.428 Galt ee" derlweeaniechkan 9.937 
Saris | P3is|gen Lula, 1.0022: 3'978|| Hamilton. 2. BolWanchulas. 722221 19°70 
ae a tnani iit. | 430 || Hardee. «2.22. 
Guser. Li] 737lWestelitte. Xe 4 
Dirt seers ere 


oe 


ee 
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Land| County Seats 
County Area | or 
sq.mi| Court Houses 
F ees eae nih ake 
BTOROT Visa 57. e's , IG ae ae oe 
Hernando iano 488|Brooksville......+ 
Highlands,.... 1,041] Sebring : 
Hilisborough...| 1,040|/Tampa.........- 
OMICS... 483) Bonifay. 
Indian River.. 511|Vero Beach. - 
Jackson......- 942|Marianna........ 
Jefferson...... 598 peters sper ote 
Lafayette..... 543|Mayo..... eer) 
TAKE. oe. 996|Tavares. 


Santa Rosa.. 

Sarasota...... 
Seminole...... 
Sumter. ...... 
Suwannee..... 


Appling......2 
Atkinson.... 


Bleckley. se 
Brantley...... 
BOOKS 5.50). b-10% 


eure: 
Candler 


Charlton. 
Chatham. . 
Chattahoochee, 
Chattooga..... 
Cherokee,..... 


Cc Slayton. 2... 


Colquitt. 
Columbia. 
Cooke,....... 
Coweta... ..%. 
Crawtford...... 
MOTLBD . scairaii ie ceia 
TV RAO crac pithake’ 
Dawson,...... 


Dougherty. ... 
Douglas 


Fayette... ... 


1,108| Bronson. 


786|Fort Myers... 


685|Tallahassee 
"838| Bristol. 


994|Key West.. 


650 Fernandina Beach, 


944|Crestview. . 


. 


780|Okeechobee......- 
916/Orlando........-- 


1,325| Kissimmee. 


1,978|West Palm Beach. 


751|Dade City.. 
264|Clearwater. 


609|Saint Augustine. . 


588|Fort Pierce. 


1,024 MUltonetececnes > 


586|Sarasota... 
321|Sanford.. . 
561|Bushnell. . 
677|Live Oak. 


614 Crawfordville. . 
1,046|De Funiak Spas. 
"597|Chipley......+ 


GEORGIA 


514 Baxley 
a Pearson. 


Pearson... 0... 


Newton....... 
265|Milledgeville...... 


FLOMET,, js) cs cere eisiere 
Winder. ......... 


463|Cartersville....... 
255|Fitagerald........ 
466|Nashville.... 


IMAQON. ds ha asin 


219|Cochran......... 
447|\Nahunta......... 
492|Quitman,........ 
439|Pembroke........ 


684/Statesboro. . 


167|Ringgold. .. 


799|Folkston......... 


441|Savannah.. 
253|Cusseta, 


317|Summeryille. .. .. ; 


414/Canton., 


125|Athens.......-... 


224|\Fort Gaines 


149|Jonesboro. ,...... 
796|Homerville....... 
346|Marietta......... 
613|Douglas.......... 
563|/Moultrie......... 
306|/Appling.......... 
AABIACOL relia eie, vlna yans 
443|Newnan ......... 
313|)Knoxville........ 
296/Cordele.......... 


165|Trenton.......5.24 


213|Dawsonville...... 
612|Bainbridge....... 
269|Decatur.......... 


499|Rastman. 
394/Vienna,... 
326|/Albany.... 
Douglasvill 
526|Blakely... 
425|Statenville. 
480|Springfield. 
362|Elberton. .. 
686|Swainsboro 


186/Claxton..... 


396|Blue Ridge. 
199 pavetievile 
514!Rome.. 


8,199 
69,130 


064 || Newton. 
Oglethorpe. . 
7|| Paulding 


ene ne. 

Morgan.. ‘ 
MOUPray cis. es 
Muscogee. wales 


Oconee....... 


Rockdale. 
Schley... 
Screven, . 
Seminole... 
Spalding. . 
Stephens...... 
Stewart..... oe 


Taliaferro..., 
Tattnall 


White... 
Whitfield, 
Wilcox.... 
Wilkes.. é 
Wilkinson.,... 
Worth: Sic 


399 Oglethorpe. - winisievare . 
281|Danielsville...,... 
365|/Buena Vista 
499/|Greenville. ....... 
287 pore te s . 
511|Camilla. . 
399|Forsyth. . 

235 ra Vernon. , 
356|Madison. Reaves 
342|Chatsworth....... 
220|/Columbus........ 
273|Covington........ 
186|Watkinsville..... . 


as. Sarees 
151|Fort Vailey.. conaeateee 

225|Jasper. ee 
342|Blackshear. . 
230|Zebulon.. .. 
312|Cedartown.. 
254| Hawkinsville 
350|Eatonton. . 
170|Georgetown 
369|Clayton.. .. 
436|/Cuthbert. 
325)/Augusta, . 
128|Gonyers. .. <0... «+ 
162|Ellaville.......... 
651|Sylvania. . eine 
274 Donalsonville 
201/Griffin.......... 
180|Toccoa. rosan 
463 Lumpkin... S.Aiaree 
491|Americus......... 
390|Talbotton........ 
195|Crawfordville..... 
493|Reidsville. .. 


‘Thomasville. ....- 
ESCGOR TS ieee docu s 
369|Lyons. 
166|Hiawassee.. 
194|)Soperton. . wisia)e 
447\La Grange. Ce ataeings 
293|Ashburn......,.. 
319|Blairsville........ 
333|/Thomaston....... 
448|La Fayette...... 
330|Monroe.... 
912|Waycross. 


243|Cleveland. 
281|Dalton.. 

Abbeville. . 
472|Washington. 
Irwinton......... 
580|Sylvester......... 


a 


al 
OHBBIRSH 
© 
@ 


PeStomtheSeBEneh rem 
Soeebarsgerer ye 


gn cn soon orn 
BEES 


RerS 
Bg 
i) 


EBs 


BE 


ent ony 
00 
Ease 


= 


1) 


eka even 
Fae 


13,170 


SeESeeEResE 


e3503 


7,905 
10,961 
9,250 
16,682 


ee eas 
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U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 


Land| County Seats Popu- 
County Area or lation 
saq.mi| Court Houses 1960 


HAWAII 
(6 counties, 78.0 A ie mt., pop., 632,772) 


Hawaii. otts trol EDM OMe eni have rtle ory 61,332 
Honolulu... +322... .: Honolulu. ........| 600,409 
Kalawao,.....sece0- pee aera 279 
POMUAL TS ve's a efersiist ris ate Leese LTO 
Oa ot Pics Pn 42,576 
IDAHO 
(44 counttes, 82,769 sq. mt.; pop., 667, nae 

+....] 1,046|Boise. : 93,460 
: '377|Council, 2,978 
1,124|Pocatello. ‘ 49,342 
"988|Paris......... : 7,148 
791|Saint Maries...... 6,036 
2,072|Blackfoot........ 28,218 

649 Hailey. APRESS 
1903 Idaho cer 9 RO bos 1,646 


1275 Bonners ae 
O}Arco.. Cet iG 
1,057|Fairfield. 2.22.2: 
580|Caldwell. AG 
3: 747 |Soda Springs.. 
2'544|Burle 


i raed eee ee 


1,089 prea 
93 |Jerom 
1,256|Coeur d’diene.: 
1,090|Moscow.. 21,170 
4.585|Salmon. 5,81 
478|NezPerce. . 4,423 
1,203|Shoshone.. :686 
A73|ROXDULE, . sio5.s ose 9,417 
POO NRUDET Eons os aise’ 14,394 
847|Lewiston.........] 27,662 
.| 1,191|Malad Soe Baas 3,60. 
- 7,648|Murphy.. A 6,375 
403|Payette.. --| 12,363 
1,411 American Fails... An 4,111 
Shoshone. 2'609|Wallace. as 20,876 
Tet "459|Driggs Ka 2,639 
Twin Falis.. 2 942|Twin Kelis. yt 41,842 
Valley. . Z 3,678|Cascade.. ARCs 3,66: 
Washington.. 1,475|Weiser........... 8,378 
Yelistone Nat, 
Park (part).. Pits \etabeVetaeaays ss, ae niei sts uals oiecatensinia 
ILLINOIS 
(102 counttes, 65,936 sq. mt.; pop., 10,081,158) 
Adams., 866|/Quincy,. 
Alexander... 224|Cairo. 
Bond..... 383|Greenville. 


283|Belvidere. . bya 
307|Mount Sterling. Sc 
868|Princeton.. fee 
259|Hardin.. Aric 
468/Mount Carroll. 
370| Virginia. . 
1,000|Urbana. 
709 Taylorville 
505|Marshall. 
464|Louisvill 
498/Carlyle.. ; 
507|Charleston....... 
954 Ciiceze & Orland 


Crawford...... 442|/Robinson.. 

Cumberland... 347/|Toledo.. 

De Kalb... ... 636 Sycamore... 

De Witt......- ga9 Clinton. 

Douglas ANG 420/Tuscola 

Du Page 331|Wheaton 

gar 628 |Paris. 

Edwards...... 225)Albion. 5 

Effingham..... 483 Effingham. . 

Fayette....... 718|Vandalia. . 5 

Ford.. Siac 488|Paxton........... 

Franklin... .. 434|Benton........... 

Fulton.. A 874\Lewistown........ 

Gallatin. ss... 328 airs i raha ag ae 

Greene........ 543 |Carrollton. . 

Grandy.. 6.02 432|Morris. . 

Hamiiton..... 435 McLeansboro.. 

Hancock...... 797|Carthage. 

ji Bie ae 183 Elizabethtown. 

Henderson..... 381/Oquawka.. 

RN aos ong. yee 826 Cambridge. | 

Iroquois.......| 1,122|Watseka. 

Jackson....... 603 Murphysboro. . 

PRADO scenes oA one eg SE 

Jefferson...... oun rno A 
374|Jerseyville.......- 


JOTBCY. ses 5es 
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Land| County Seats Popu- 
County Area or ation 
sq.mi| Court Houses 1960 
ei LINOIS—Continued 
Jo Mea 614|Galena,..........] 21,821 
Johnson.. 345/ Vienna eae 6,928 
Kane.. 516|Geneva........ me 1246 
Kankakee 680/Kankakee........ 063 
Kendall 320| Yorkville, . 7,540 
Knox, 8|Galesburg. - 61,280 
Lake.. 57|Waukegan...... +f 298, 
La Salle. 1,153/Ottawa.,. 110,800 
eeu 374|Lawrenceville. 8,540 
729|Dixon..... 38,749 
Livingston. 1,043 |Pontiac 341 
OBB. 4.005 "622|Lincoln. shat 33,656 
Meponough. ‘| . 582/Macomb. 28,928 
ISRORIYS 611|Woodstock.......| 84,210 
McLean.. 1,173 Bloomington. . aerated 83,877 
"577|Decatur. . Lao re 
224,689 
9,349 
1334 
15,193 
4,341 
312)|Peters' ures 9,248 
556|Aled > 17,149 
380|Waterloo.. 007 
565 Jacksonville. 25 6,571 
345 pulees ater 13,635 
757 |Oregon, . sees] 38,106 
624|Peoria. 89,044 
443 Pinckneyville. . 19,184 
437 one 14,960 
829/|Pittsfield.. «| 20,552 
381/Golconda, . a 4,061 
204/Mound City. « 10,490 
166 raion eae 5 4,57 
594 Spare ~.-} 29,988 
364/Oln --| 16,299 
Rock Island... 420 Carbon Clift & © 
: Rock Island......}| 150,991 
St. Clair. . 670| Belleville. 2 
Saline.... 384|Harrisbur; 
Sangamon 880|Springfield 
Schuyler. 434| Rushville é 
cott 251|Wincheste! | 6,377 
Shelby 772|Shelbyville. ... 23,404 
Stark.. ore 291 Peeps" ASC 8,152 
Stephenson. oe 568/Freeport. . 46,207 
Tazewell. 5 653/Pekin.. RAAT PTT) 99,789 
OM esis oe pisos 414|Jonesboro........ 17,645 
Vermilion..... 898|Danville.. BS ys 96,176 
Wabash....... 221|Mt. Carmel....... 14,047 
Warren sf 0.0 os 542|Monmouth....... 1,587 
Washington,... 565 Pe to AR Fo 13,569 
Wayne... 715|Fairfield.. Sam 19,008 
White.. 501|Carmi.. «3,55 19,373 
Whiteside. . 690 Morrison... 59,887 
a5 Ba Joliet. pee bee ki i last i 
Williameon Ags 439|Marion.. See 46,117 
Winnebago... . 1) Rockford.. . «> 209,765 
Woodford..... 537\Eureka., veoeet 24579 
INDIANA 
(92 counties. 36,206 sq. mt.; pop., 4,662,498 
Adams 345|Decatur.......... 24,643 
AION. ese alot 671|Fort Wayne......| 232,196 
Bartholomew. . 402/Columbus... 48,198 
Benton... .. ss 409| Fowler. 11,912 
Blackford. 167|Hartford City 14,792 
427|Lebanon 1543, 
324| Nashville 7,024 
374| Delp. 16,934 
415|Loganspor 40,931 
384|Jeffersonvill 62,795 
364|Brazil +207 
407| Frankfort 30,765 
Crawford...... 312|English.......... 8,379 
DBVICSS 5. 2 osi0 433|Washington...... 26,636 
Dearborn..... 306|Lawrenceburg., .. . 28,674 
Decatur... <o.0 370|/Greensburg....... 20,019 
De Kalb...... 365)/Auburn.......... 28,271 
Delaware...... 400 ee Perr ek 
PMD OMS sie 2-2 433|Jasper. . ‘ 27,463 
Elkhart....... 468/Goshen.. eevee] 106,790 
Fayette....... 215|Connersyville. 24,454 
WOVEN, on crete 149|New Albany.. 51,397 
Fountain...... 397|Covington........ 18,706 
Franklin...... 394/|Brookville,....... 17,015 
Fulton 367/Rochester......... 16,957 
GIDBOD Ns ase 0:50 499|Princeton. 3 29,949 
GEAR sae sees 421|Marion.. Ars 75,741 
Greene wee 549|Bloomfield, . rs 26,327 
Hamilton.,,... 403|Noblesville. f 40,132 
Hancock...... 305|Greenfield........ 26,665 
Harrison...... 479|Corydon......... 19,207 
Hendricks, 417|Danville.......... 40,896 
Henry 400|New Castle....... 48,899 
Howard 293|Kokomo.. .. 69,509 
Huntington 390|Huntington. 33,814 
Jackson 520|Brownstown 30,556 
Jasper 562|Rensselaer. 18,842 
Jay.. 386|Portland,......+ Pays 


m= Lan County 
n rea or 
“weed sq.mi| Court Houses 
INDIAN: A—Continued 


Whitley....... 


(99 counttes, 66,045 sq. mt.; POP. 2,767,687) 


Appanoose.. oe we r 
Audubon.. 
Benton....... . 


Buchanan..... 
Buena nees as 


ABI ste eis cetera 
Clayton. i... . 
Clinton. 

Crawford. ..... 
Dallas, ....4 


Delaware. . . 
Des Moines... 


Dickinson..... 


Franklin, ..... 
Fremont. ..... 
Greene........ 
Grundy.. 
Guthrie. . 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hardin.. 
Harrison 
Henry... 


eos 


366|Madison......... 


he Lagrange... 2 
4|Crown Point.....- 
808 La Porte......+«s 
459|Bedford........+- 
453|Anderson......++- 
402|Indianapolis...... 
444 PN i Sie waaay 
345|Shoals. . prance 
380|Peru 
412|Bloomington. . 
507|Crawfordsville 
406|Martinsville 
413|Kentland... 


410|Albion..... - 
87|Rising put rea 
405|Paoli.. cues ete 


391 Spencer. . Riatentn eS 
451|/Rockville........< 
384|Cannelton. . <1 
335|Petersburg........ 
425|Valparaiso,....... 
ote Mount Vernon.... 


490|Greencastle. 
457| Winchester 
442|Versailles. 
409|Rushville... 
467|South Bend....... 
193/Scottsburg........ 
409|Shelbyville....... 
396|Rockport........+ 
31)| Knox... .....s0% 
310/Angola,......0 56% 
457|Sullivan.....+.ces 
Vevay..... 
501|Latfayette. 
261/Tipton... 
168)Liberty. . 
241/Evansville. 
263|Newport. *. 
415|Terre Haute..... 
421|Wabash..... ..ar., 
368)Williamsport...... 
391/Boonville...... «+. 


516)Salem.........00% 
405|Richmond........ 
#68/Bluffton...... Ann 


497|Monticello.. . 
336|Columbia City... is 


IOWA 
569 Greenfield. 


523/Centerville....... 
448)Audubon.,... 
TZ1I8\Vinton.. 0... 2.008 
567 er serioan 
573/Boone....... sees 
439 Waverly.. . 
569 Independence. 
573|Storm Lake.. 
582/Allison..... 
572|Rockwell Cit 
574|Carroll. 
559|Atlanti 
585|Tipton,. 
576 Mason City.. ‘ 
573|Cherokee,..... 
505|New Hampton... see 
429!Osceola. .....0005 
571|Spencer... 
778|Elkader.... 
695|Clinton..... 
716 Denison. .. yeee 
597)A' 
509 Bloomfeid.. 
530) Leon.. ; 
573|Manchester. . . 
409| Burlington & 
Yarmouth.. 
382|Spirit Lake... 
608|Dubuque..... =a 
395) Estherville... ..... 
728|West Union.,..... 
503|Charles City... ... 
586 tee ead pacherente 
523/Sidney.. 
569|Jefferson. 
501|Grundy Genter.. 
596)Guthrie Center... 
577| Webster City. 
570)Garner.. 
574 oe 
695|Log 
440 Mount Pleasan 


wee eee 


U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 


Chautauqua. . 
Cherokee. 


ai A ts 


fe Sg 


487 Keosauqua. . es 
437\Ottumwa......... 


BOS) Tolas sone ok vines 16,369 
ef bre tata 8 fever te aera 03: 
421) Atchiso 20,898 
1,146 Meuisine Lodge.. :713 


"g92|Great Bend....... 


8|Clay Center 
K 5 711|Concordia. . 
Coffey.... Ay 656|Burlington........ 
Comanche.,.. . 800|Coldwater....... 3,271 
WHRRGNGS Ss cicie x ieee 37,861 
8) Gitard.icn crn «site 032 
Oberlin... sicece ces 5,778 
Abilene.,...0.00 «ees 21,572 
OD OVingeetos siane tale 9,574 
Lawrence,......+. 43,720 
Kinsley......... 118 
Howard... ...... 048 
Hays. . ; 21,270 
Ellsworth... 677 
Garden City 16,093 
3|Dodge City. 938 
Ottawa.. 19,548 
Junction City. ..: 28,779 
GOVE. ewsiseienins 107 
91/Hill City,....... 0 

OILY SSCS ea cc ce ale 5,269 
Cimarron... ...... 4,380 
(DRIDUNO chs culesies 2,087 
Eureka... .... 000. 11,253 
Syracuse. ....... 144 
AMthony. ..eeece 541 
Newton. . 25,865 

Sublette Y 
860|Jetmore.. 3,115 


Sid’ 


a... oe 
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Caahes eee nes fe! u= Lae Ase County ‘ts fo! ju 
un rea ation unty rea ° ation 
8q.mi Court 1 Houses 1960 8q.mi} Court Houses 1960 
Ty avant KENTUCK Y—Continued 
549|Oskaloosa....... 11,252||Franklin......] 211)Frankfort........] 29,421 
915|Mankato. ; 217 |/Fulton........ 205|/Hickman,........| 11,256 
476|Olathe ons 143,792 ||Gallatin....... 100|Warsaw.......... 1867 
Lakin. . 3,108 reroll ge :...| 286|Lancaster........ 9,747 
865|Kingman. . “ats 250 Williamstown... 4 
720|Greensburg.. 560|Mayfield.........] 30,021 
514|Leitchfield........| 15,834 
282/Greensburg.......| 11,249 
Greenup.... 1238 
726 187|Hawesville. . 330 
607 é 616|Elizabethtown 67,789 
1,073 |Russell Sp: ngs. 2 469|Harlan...,.. 51,107 
"52|Emporia. ar 308|Cynthiana. 13,71 
895|Mc herson.. pee 425|Munfordville. 14,119 
959|Marion..... 440| Henderson 3,519 
911 Marysville. . 289|New Castle...... 10,987 
976|Meade. 248/Clinton...... 747 
592 555 Madisonville. .. oo f 
337|McKee.......... 10,677 
375|Louisville, ... 10,947 
177| Nicholasville. ..... 625 
264/Paintsville........ 19,748 
165| Inde ep a aaeet 20,700 
587\Er 356|)Hindman....... 17,362 
373|Barbourville. . 25,258 
"88 260 podgenm ie 10,346 
: elena | ae 
Osborne. -...-.| 898/Osborne..... ouisa : : 
Maw 2 210 Beattyville. 7,420 
et 12|Hyden. . 10,941 
Phillips 339|Whitesburg. 30,102 
485 Zauchnes 13,115 
ratt.. 340|Stanford. . 
Rawlin: 317|Smithland.. 7,029 
eno.. 563|Russellville. 20,8! 
Republic 254|Eddyville aoe 5,924 
pire. McG qoslwhities City. 2.21] datas 
ceCreary..... ey City. sume i 
Fale McLean....... 257|Calhoun...... aed Ye 
Madison...... 446|Richmond........| 33,482 
Magoffin...... 303 |Salyersville. ..... 11,156 
Marion .'; 2 ,0s75 343|Lebanon......... 16,887 
Marshall...... 303|Bentoniis: ikaoinse 16,736 
Martin........ 231\Inez. 10,201 
Mason. 239 Maysville. . oo 454 
Meade. 308|Brandenburg..... 18,938 
Menifee......, 210|/Frenchburg....... 4,276 
IWECK COD | iy cta2ai sie 256|Harrodsburg......| 14,596 
Metcalfe...... 296|Edmonton........ 367 
Monroe. ....... 334/Thompkinsyville. . . 11,799 
204|Mount Sterling.... 13,461 
369|/West Liberty. .... 11,056 
482|Greenville. . ¢ 27,791 
437 |Bardstown 22,168 
204 /Carlisle. . 677 
596|Hartford. 17,725 
184/La Grange 13,388 
351/Owenton.. . 8,237 
197|Booneville. . 5,369 
279|Falmouth........ 9,968 
Pee pee arane 
1|Kansas Cit: Ge sergthe eville. P 
Wyandotte. . ae. m 173|Stanton. ‘| 6.674 
KENTUCKY 630|Dabney Somerset.| 34,403 
(120 counties, 39,864 sq. mi.; pop., 3,088 .156) aot Mees cine weeee igus 
....]| 393/Columbia........] 14,699 Ount Vernon..." , 
364|Scottsville........ 12,269 opts teeetepne seteeee ee 
308 cee corp pete 28 4 Georgetown. Wa 15876 
acct ae 486|Glasgow.. 28,303 eel Y VaO eeincee , 
Bee 387 Owingsviile,. O'114 239|Franklin.... 22... 548 
Bell 370|Pineville- a 35,336 193|Taylorsville...... 5,680 
Boone 252|Burlington. ...... ,940 284 Campbellisvilies 16,285 
Bourbon..-...| 300]Paris ‘| 18;178 370) IK GOn i 11,364 
TO eee 159|Catlettsburg.. ..... 52,163 457 |Cadiz.. at, 8,870 
Boyle 182|Danville......... 1,257 146 |Bedford.. ve e{ 5,102 
Bracken....... 206|Brooksville.......] 7,422 343/Morganfield. .... . 14,537 
Breathitt...... 494|Jackson..........] 15,490 546/Bowling Green. . 45,491 
Breckinridge 566|Hardinsburg...... 4,734 So pEornete tains 
pagina ict 300|Shepherdsville . . 15,726 pe ee ras: 
Bones: ...| 443|/Morgantown...... 9,586 339/Dixon.. ..... OR’ 
Caldwell. ..... 357|Princeton........ 13,073 458/Williamsburg rate 
Galloway...... 381|Murray 20,972 ; 227/Campton... 6,53: 
Campbell 151 erate and | Woodiord: 193|Versailles. 11,913 
Newport. ... ties LOUISIANA* 
Carlisle. ...... ane Carrollton. 7978 (64 partshes, 46,162 sq. mt.; pop., 8,267,022) 
Garter.....:: 402|Grayson. 20,817 || Acadia. 662|Crowley.. .{ 49,931 
SWRCY aS cid. « 435| Liberty 4/327|| Allen. 775|Oberlin, 19,867 
Ghristian Fr Sotack 726 Hopkinsville 56,904|| Ascension. 300|Donaldsonviille. 27,927 
Clark.. 259| Winchester. 21,075 || Assumptio 357|Napoleonville 17,991 
Clay. 474|Manchester. 20,748 || Avoyelles. 26|Marksyville 37,606 
Clinton. 191/Albany... ,886 || Beauregard 1,184)De Ridder 19,191 
Crittenden. 365|Marion... 8,648 || Bienyille. . : 26|Arcadia 16,726 
Cumberlan 307|Burkesville. . ‘5 7,835 || Bossier,....... 841|Benton... 57,622 
Daviess... 466|Owensboro....... 70,588 ||Caddo........ 891|Shreveport.......| 223,859 
Edmonson. 304|Brownsville....... 8,085 || Caleasieu...... 1,104|Lake oo waee} 145,475 
Elliott... 240|Sandy BOOK: Spotices 6,330 ||Caldwell...... 550|Columbia. 9,004 
Hstill.... 260/Irvine. Same 2,466||Cameron...... 1,444|Cameron. are 6,909 
Fayette 280|Lexington. . 131,906 || Catahoula... . . 732 Harrisonburg. . wee tiene 11,421 
Fleming 350 Flemingsbure. . 0,890 |}|Claiborne..., . 766|Homer.. 0] 19,407 
Floyd,.......- 402|Prestonsburg..... 41,642 ||Concordia..... 709|Vidalia,......... 20,467 


Re BOSS Ss oe 
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Land| County Seats 


Area or 
-mi| Court Houses 
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De Soto..... 893|Mansfield........] 24,248 
462|Baton Roug .| 230,058 
432|Lake Providence: «| 14,433 
454|Clinton. oanglY 20 ee 
672|Ville Platte. . 31,639 
Nese Winnsboro. . Te caiaele 0! 
OER oa bad on’ ; 
588|New Iberia.......| 51,657 
628 Plaquemine... open 93) 
Jackson....... 583 render Shalerefeaecs 15,828 
Jefferson...... 409|Gretna.. sae ef 208,76 
Jefferson Davis} 658 Jennings. . Trcelesteif Meoisee 
Lafayette..... 283|Lafayette........| 84,6 
Lafourche..... 1,157|Thibodaux.......| 55,381 
La Salle....... 638 bets Siren cava otto oie US 
ineol 469|Ruston.........-.| 28,53 
Livingston.... 665 Pees Jeli see afar soa 26,974 
Madison...... 662\Tal eon aia « opseoe , 
Morehouse. 804) Bas’ 33,709 
Natchitoches...| 1,297|N atchitodhes. a " 
Orleans...... 199 as ew Orleans.. 627,525 
Ouachita...... 642|Monroe. 
Plaquemines. . 2. 


Pointe Coupee. 


984|Pointe a ia Hache. 
56 ds. : 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(14 counttes, 7,867 sq. mt.; pop., 5,148,678) 


Bristol. ..... 
Dukes. Gan 
BSGCX.. 20,00 5 se 
Franklin....... 
Hampden...... 


Hampshire.... 


Middlesex..... 
Nantucket..... 
Norfolk...... S 
Plymouth..... 
Suffolk........ 
Worcester. .... 


MICHIGAN 
(83 counttes 67,022 sq. mt.; pop., 7.823.194) 


St. Bernard., 
St. Charles. ... ose 
St. Helena..... 420|Greensburg......- 
St. James..... 249|Convent..... . 
St. John the 

Baptist..... 225 revit on 
St. Landry.. 930/Opelous. : 

St. Martin 721 |\Saint Mariinviite, 3 ,06: 
St. Mary...... 605|Franklin. -| 48,833 
St. Tammany 908 Covington. . 38,64 
Tangipahoa. 803 59,434 
Tensas....:... 623 gant joseph. oo 1 
Terrebonne 1,39 OUMID as os 0,6) eens 

EPLQU sini close sao 906|Farmerville.. . 
Vermillion, 1,224|Abbeville......... 

PBC. hss, 5.0 1,360|Leesville. ie 
Washington... 665 Franklinton. Stairs are 
Webster.....:... 626|Minden.. = 
West Baton 

OURC. Sos. 201|Port hs Rieti ota 
West Carroll... 356|Oak Gro ‘ 
West Feliciana. 410|Saint Franciavilié 
\ Abst 950|Winnfleld........ 6,034 
esa ace and Parish Seats 
AINE 
(16 countles, 31 yr sq. mt.; ete 969, een 
Androscoggin, . 478|Auburn, 86,312 
Aroostook..... 6,805|Houlton. . » see} 106,064 
Cumberland. ., 881|Portland.........| 182/751 
Franklin. ..... 1,717|Farmington....... 20,069 
Hancock....., 1,542|Elisworth & Swans 
Island. . 32,293 
Augusta. . 89,150 
2|Rockland. 28,575 
Wiscasset. . 18,497 
South Paris 345 

; Bangor. 126,346 
Piscataqui| 3,948 Dover-Foxcrott 17,379 
Sagadahoc., 257|Bath. 1793 
Somerset. , . 3,948|Skowhegan. . 39,749 

‘aldo..... . 734| Belfast. . 22,632 
Washington....| 2,553 Lambert Lake & 

achias..... 32,908 
CES ins ks ciel GOOOUATIFOM, 44.00 adced 99,402 
MARYLAND 
(23 cos., 1 ind, city, 9,881 sq. mt.; pop., 3,100,689) 
426|Cumberland...... 84,169 
417/Annapolis........] 206,634 
610/Fullerton & Tow- 
MOD SG eiictrne een 492,428 
219/|Prince Frederick... 15,826 
320|/Denton.... 19,462 
456|Westminste 52,785 
352/Elkton 48,408 
bs 458|La Plata. 32,572 
Dorchester. ... 580|Cambridg 29.666 
Frederick..... 664|Frederick, . 71,930 
Garrett. 6... 662|Oakland.., ; 20,420 
Harford......% 448/Bel Air.......... 76,722 
Howard....... 251/Ellicott City... ... 6,152 
SOM Gee vie iss eras 284/Chestertown,..... 5,481 
Montgomery., 404/Rockville........ 928 
Prince Georges. 485/Upper ro el 357,395 
pncen Annes,. 373)|Centreville. . ,56' 
St. Marys..... 367|Leonardtown.. 915 
Somerset...... 332|Princess Anne. 19,623 
Talbot. . 279|Easton, . anaes 1,578 
Washington.. 462|Hagerstown...... 91,219 
Wicomico..... 380/Salisbury.........] 49,050 
Worcester..:.. 483/Snow Hill........ 3,733 
Independent City 
Baltimore... 791. usc eeee cece ss ot 939,024 


6,352 

9,250 

57,729 

i0:373 

9,860 

7151 

107,08 

7,834 

149,865 

34,903 

138,858 

a aes yon 
Charlevoix. ; :: bs 

Cheboygan. . 14,550 

Chippewa. . . 32,655 

Glare. « Sc:sie wee S 11,647 

SSPE 571|Saint Johns. . 37,969 

aralncadie 563/Grayling . 4,971 

acy tana gies 1,180 iscmanbe. ceeveee] 34,208 

SS ae 757|Iron Mountain 23,917 

Se sieisaee 567|Charlotte........| 49,684 

oe ear 461)Petoskey......... 15,904 

eas 644|Flint............| 374,313 

Gladwin. . 10,769 

sahianis 1,112|Bessemer.. +.| 24,370 

"464 paeerte City.. Pee 33,490 

Ce: 566/Ithac wot BT Ol2 

Hillsdale... ... 601 Hilisdale. 34,742 

Houghton,.... Houghton... 35,654 

a Bad-AR@, ~ sAnequne 34,006 

Mason & Guaaies 211,296 

Ionia. 43,132 

Tawas City... 16,505 

Crystal Falls.. 17,184 

Mount Pleasan 35,348 

Jackson. .... 131,994 

Kalamazoo. 169,712 

Kalkaska.. 4,382 

Grand Rapids.. 363,187 

Eagle River...... 2,417 

Baldwin erate 5,338 

hich Staanayit 659|Lapeer........... 41,926 

Leelanau...... 349)Leland........... O21 

Lenawee...... 754|Adrian...........) 77,789 
Livingston. . 571|Howell........... . 

ENLOG, hxc 914|Newberry........ 7,827 

Mackinac..... 1,014 pink Ignace...... 10,853 

Macomb...... 481|Mount Clemens. . 804 

Manistee...... 558|Hastlake & Man-- 

IBCBR Wo) :t, ouster 19,042 

Marquette x oe Mangeene apo 56,154 

Mason........ 493 |Ludington. . : 1929 

Mecosta...... 563|Big Rapids. . -} 21,051 

Menominee, . 1,032|Menominee.....,. 685 

Midland...... §20|Midland......... 51,450 

Missaukee..... 565|Lake ee Bates 6,784 

Monroe. ...... 562|Monroe.. 101,120 

Montcalm...., 712|\Stanton. . 1795 
ere ae 555/Atlanta. é 

Muskegon, . 504| Lakewood Club « 

Muskegon..... 149,943 

Newaygo, 857|White Cloud 160 

Oakland. 877|Pontiac. 590,259 

Oceana. . 53 fy raion 16,547 

Ogemaw. 574|West Branch 9,680 

Ontonagon 1,321/Ontonagon. 10,584 

Osceola... 581/Reed City. 13,595 

Oscoda 565|Mio...... 447 

Otsego 530/Gaylord..... 7,545 

Ottawa....... 564|Grand Haven. -| 98,719 

Presque Isle... 654/Rogers City...... 13,117 
Roscommon. . . 521 poPPomBOR.: metas . 

Saginaw....... 812|Saginaw.. rae 190,752 

St.Claiteesc.. 740|Port Huron.......| 107,201 
St. Joseph..... 508|Centreville..... sts R 

Sanilac........ 961/Sandusky...... «| 382,314 

Schoolcraft....} 1,199 pi Soletlanie.: Shoe 953 

Shiawassee.... 540|Corunna . ns 53,446 


; 
: 


ad 
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Lan County Seats Popu- 
County Area or lation 
sq.mi| Court Houses 1960 
HIG. 
Tuscola.... 816|\Caro..... 
Van Buren.... 
Washtenaw.... 716|Ann Arbor & 
Whittaker «|. 172,440 
Wayne... ae 607 |Detroit. . |2,666,297 
Wexford 5 563!Cadillac.... 18,466 
87 counties BON 09 32. mt: P wf e 864) 
cou: $2. ™ DOP 4 
RAGIN es... 1,824) Aitk Hs 12,162 
ANOKA... 0.3 .. 425 AEN ER: 85.916 
Becker... 1,315 eee Lakes. . 23,959 
Beltrami. 2 ee midji. . . 
Benton. . 404 Boley 
Big Stone. §10}Ortonvill 
Blue Earth 740|Mankato 
Brown.... 613|New Ulm 
Carlton.. 860|Carlton 
ae 358|Chaska 


16,320 
419/Center SEE SMA 13,419 
1,050} Moorhead. -| 39,080 
i: 1005 Bagley.. 8,864 
1,403|Grand Marais.. 3,377 
Garonwood *640|Windom. AF Git 16,166 
Crow Wing.... 999|Brainerd. . tale 32,134 
Dakota....... 571|Hastings. - 78,303 
IDO a ei 435|Mantorville. . 13,259 
Douglas....... 637|Alexandria. a 21,313 
Faribault... are 713|Blue Earth...:..:] 23/685 
Fillmore...... 869|Preston, 23....... 23,768 
Freeborn...... 702|Albert Lea,......] 37,891 
Goodhue...... 758|Red Wing........ 33,035 
IOPSNGe og es as 557/Elbow Lake...... 8,870 
Hennepin..... 565|Minneapolis...... 842,854 
Houston...... 565|Caledonia, AN 16,58: 
932|Park Rapids. 196: 
42|Cambridge 13,530 
2,663/Grand Rapids 8,00: 
98|Jackson 15,501 
525|Mora 9,007 
824/Willma 29,987 
1,124|Hallock. 343 
3,129 International Falis. 18,190 
773|Madison. cnn 13,330 
.132/Two Harbors. .... 13,702 
L os Baudette.. a 4,304 
1|Le Center.. eon 19,906 
540 Ivanhoe... 9,651 
713|Marshall.. . 22,655 
498/Glencoe. ........- 24,401 
574|Mahnomen....... 6,34 
1,800|Warren Aso 14,262 
707|Fairmont.........| 26,986 
620|Litchfield..... 18,887 
SES /Milacas, oe ce cs ws 14,560 
1,136] Little se casas] 26,641 
703|Austin.. 48,498 
Murray 708|Slayton. nite 14,743 
Nicollet.:..... 459|Saint Peter. . A 23,196 
Nobles........ 712 Worthington. . ae 23,365 
Norman....... 885)Ada 11,253 
Olmsted....... 655|Rochester . 532 
Otter Tail.....} 2,000|Fergus Falls, 48,960 
Pennington.... '622|Thief River Falls. . 12,468 
i 1,412|Pine City.. 17, 
464|Pipestone.. 13,605 
2,012|Crookston. 36,182 
’681|Glenwood. 11,914 
160|Saint Paul..... 422,525 
432|Red Lake Falis.. 5,830 
874|Redwood pe 21,718 
980) Olivia. . 23,249 
495 Faribault. 38,988 
485 aver nes: 11,864 
1,676) Rose; 12,154 
6,281 Duiutha&Hibbing: : 231,588 
i271] -"352|Shakopee. . : 21,909 
Sherburne. . 438|Elk River. 12 
Sibley.. ae 581|Gaylord.. 
Stearns.......| 1,356/Saint Cloud. 
Steele... ...+- 425 Rrolenns. 
Stevens....... 570|Morris.. 
(24, LL GPO 747\Benson.. 
W103 Cs Es a 947|\Long Prairie... 
Traverse...... 572|Wheaton.. phd 
SO ee erases 521|Wabasha,..:..... 
Wadena.. 536|Wadena 12,199 
Waseca. 415|Waseca. 6,041 
Washington. . 390|Stillwater.. ry 52,432 
Watonwan. 433|Saint James. ..... 14,460 
SMRLIATYS cide sae. 752|Breckenridge...... 10,650 
Winona........ 623) Winona........ A 40,937 
Wright. ....... 671|Buffalo...... ; 29.935 
Yellow 
Medicine... . 758|Granite Falls.....| 15,623 
ae Cie ectia? a, ae 141 
82  Laatad ~; sg. m POD, 
Ao oe 4 448 Nat ees ‘ 27.730 
Alcorn. ...<.+- 405|Corinth, Raat 25,282 


2,053] Walker. . we 
582|Montevideo...... 


Claiborne. 


Copiah.. aie 
Covington. .. CE 
De Soto.. a 
Forrest... ..... 
Franklin...... 
George. aca... 
Greee it. aoc 
Grenada,..... + 
Hancock...... 
Harrison..,.... 
TINGS gies ss 


Holmes....:.. 
Humphreys 
Issaquena. 


Jefferson. 

J cos Davis 
Jones. 

Kemper.. 
Lafayette. . 
Lamar. . 


Lauderdale. . 


Lawrence.. 
CARON cen sie 
DOOE Reet = tiie 
GH OLG™ rs ate eles 
Lincoln....... 
vane tag soda 
Madison. 
Marion.. 
Marshail. - 
Monroe.. 
Montgomery. 
Neshoba.. 
Newton.. 
Noxubee. 
Oktibbeh 
Panola.... 


Pearl syysne cake 
Perry.. 
Pike: 
Pontotoc. . 
Prentiss... 
Quitman: |... : 
Rankin,...... 
Scott irancmes 
Sharkey....... 
Simpson....... 
Smith... .5... 
Stone.. 
Sunflower. 
Tallahatchie.. 


Tate.. 
Tippah 
Tishomingo. 
Tunica... 
Union.. 
Walthall, 
Warren. 
Washington. 


Land] County Seats 
County Area or lation 
sq.mi| Court Houses 19 

Sata noes 
729)|Liberty. -.) 15,573 
24|Kosciusko. .... 21,335 
412|Ashland.. 7,723 
917|Cleveland and 54,464 

Rosedale....... 

592|Pittsboro.........] 15,941 


638/Carrollton........| 11,177 
506|Houston and 

Okolona. . 
417|Ackerman, . 
486|Port Gibson 
697|/Quitman... 
414/West Point. aie 
570|Clarksdale........ 
781|Hazlehurst........ 
416} Collings. tis. stance 
443|Hernando........ 
469|Hattiesburg....... 
568|Meadville........ 
481|Lucedale......... 
728 |Leakesville. 
447|Grenada.. 


485 Ray Saint Louis... oa 14,039 
585|Gulfport. . +| 119,489 
877|Jackson and 
Ray: ano Oe hese 187,045 
764 Téexineton. ..| 27,096 
410|Belzoni.. “5 19,093 
415|Mayersyille. 3,576 
ton. ny 15,080 
744 Pascagoula. . Ay, 55,522 
683|Bay Bprnse and 
Paul Ey, “e 6, 
520 Fates 5 10,142 
414/Prentiss. . = 13,540 
706 Eee & Laurel. 59,542 
757|De K ee “ 2,277 
606 |Oxford.. 21,355 
500|Purvis. ot 13,675 
721|Meridian. . aor 67,119 
433|Monticello........ 10,215 
586|Carthage......... 18,660 
455|Tupelo..........- 40,589 
588|Greenwood....... 47,142 
586|Brookhaven...... 26,759 
508 Rip oe ain ee oan 46,639 
751|Canton. tae i 
550|Columbia.. 5 23,293 
693 |Holly Springs... r 24,503 
769|Aberdeen.. Aric 33,953 
403|Winona 13,320 
568|Philadelphia 20,927 
580|Decatur 19,517 
695|Macon.. 16,826 
454 |Starkville.. . 26,175 
Batesville & 
685] Sardis.. 28,791 
828 Poplarville. 411 
653|New Augus ve 8,745 
410|Magnolia......... ; 
501|Pontotoc......... 17,232 
418 Rooney wes: apioeastene 17,949 
412|/Marks. Srraiec 7 21,019 
ve Brandon. 34,322 
615|Forest. 21,187 
436|Rolling Fork... 10,738 
587|Mendenhall.. 20,454 
642|Raleigh.. 14,303 
448|Wiggins. . a 013 
693 |Indianola.. a 45,750 
644 |Charleston and” 
Sumner. A356 24,081 
383 aNerped 18,138 
464|Ripley... aiSfab co 15,093 
451\Iuka.. aaiteaiarne 13,889 
458|Tunica. . 16,826 
422|New Aibany.. 18,904 
403|Tylertown.. at 13,512 
566|Vicksburg........ 42,206 
728|\Greenville. .. 78,638 
827|Waynesboro 16,258 
416|Walthall. . 10,580 
675|Woodville. 13,235 
606 |Louisville.. 19,246 
504 |Coffeeville and 
Water Valley... 12,502 
938|Yazoo City....... 31.653 


MISSOURI 


(114 cos.; 1 Ind. ctty, 69,226 sq. mt.; pop., 4,819,813) 


VES b Berricieced | 
Andrew....... 

Atchison...... 

Audrain....... 

SEry 4c’. sia 

Barton........ 

Bates......... 
Benton...°.5.... 
Bollinger...... 
Boone.......; 
Buchanan,.... 
Butler. . 


574)Kirksville...... 20,105 
430|Savannah........ 11,062 
549|Rock Port........ 9,213 
602) Mexico... ..,....2n0 26,079 
800|Cassville......... 18,921 
§94|Lamar........... 11,113 
841/ Butler. 2. . rire 15,905 
742|Warsaw.......... 8,737 
621|Marble Hill.,..... 9,167 
683|Columbia.,....... 55,202 
411|Saint Joseph... ate 90,581 
714|Poplar Bluff...... 34,656 


eee 


a 


112 


County 


Area or 
.-mi| Court Houses 
MISSOURI—Continued 
Caldwell a 430|Kingston......... 


Lafayette.. aieie 
Lawrence..... 


Livingston... 

McDonald..... 
Macon........ 
Madison. .... 
Maries.....:.. 
Marion...... 
IMOPOeris ces eo 
Miller.. atesal 
Mississippi. .. . 
Moniteau..... 


Sat Sieleiejolnlls: 
Ralls.. r 
Randolph. 
Ra 


ay. 
Reynolds. . 
Ripley 
St. SOnatics. 
St. Clair... ou... 
St. Francois. 
St. Louis. . 
Ste. Genevieve. 
Saline.. 
Schuyler. . aie 
Scotland...... 


Land| County Seats 


835| Fulton. ...2.6. 56 
655|Camdenton. 
576|Jackson. ... 
694|Carrollton. . 
506|Van Buren. 
698| Harrisonville. 
496|Stockton.... 
759|Keytesville. 


420|Plattsburg.. < 
385|Jefferson City... Gere 


504 ea a & te 
537|Butffalo.. me 
663|Gallatin.......... 


520|Hermann.. 
488|Albany.. 
677|Springfield. . 
435|Trenton, . ane 
720|Bethany......-..- 
737|Clinton. . 
410|Hermitag' 
456|Oregon... 
469|Fayette... 
920|West Plains 
554|Ironton... 
603 pee pan senoe: = 
642|Carthage. . 
667|Hillsboro.. 
826 Warrensburg... 
512|Kdina.. 
770|Lebanon. 
634|Lexington. . 
619|Mount Vernon. . 
505 puelcene.. 
629|Troy.. 
624|Linneus, 
533 Chillicothe... 
540 ppeube. 
814|Macon. 
oH Fredericktown. 
526] Vienna. 3 
440 Palmyra.. ee 
456|Princeton......... 
603|Tuscumbla....... 
411/Charleston........ 
California...... 


601 

750|Gainesville. . 
488 Caruthersvilie.. 

476 ae eas 
679|Sedalia. . 
677|Rolla. 
681|Bowling Green. 
414|Platte City.. 
642/Bolivar........... 
551|Waynesville...... 
518)Unionville........ 
478|New London..,... 
484|Huntsville........ 
574|Richmond........ 
822|Centerville....... 
639|Doniphan.. ....... 
561/St. Charles. 
699|Osceola. . 
457|Farmington.. 
497|Clayton. 
500|Ste. Genevieve. . 
759|Marshall. 
306|Lancaster. iene 
441 Memphis..... apa 
418|Benton....... 
999|Eominence. . 
502 
837 
509 
654 


838|Nevada.......... 
428)Warrenton........ 
760} Potosi... 0. w.cnise. 
741/Greenville, ....... 
590} Marshfield... ..... 
267|/Grant aoe Stee ape 
684|Hartville. 


as SOURI—Continued ? 
8,830 indepesidua? ity 
23,858} St. Louis.... ail. Sas ee 750,026 
ae MONTANA 
Beet (56 counttes, 145,878 sq. mt.: DOD., Boe oo 
' Beayerhead....| 5,556|Dillon..... Bt 
29,702 || Big Horn '036|Hardin. .. 10,007 
9,185|| Blaine. 4;267|Chinook.. 8,091 
12,720)| Broadwater. 1,243|Townsend. 2,804 
12,359!) Carbon '070|Red Lodge 8/317 
oiee Carter 3,313|Ekalaka. . 2,493 
87,474|| Gascade 2,659|Great Falls 73,418 
a haee Choutea 3,920|Fort Bento’ 7,348 
40,761 || Guster. . 3,765|Miles City 13,227 
covers Daniels. 1,443|Scobey.... A 3,755 
12,647 || Dawson. 2'358|Glendive. . i] aaigi4 
7,577 || Deer Lodg 738 nda........} 18,640 
9,31 Fallon. .. 1,633|Baker........... 3,997 
ee Fergus 4,244| Lewistown. . 14,018 
7296 || Flathead. ..:..| 5,177|Kalispell. . . 32/965 
aaaae Gallatin.......| 2,517|Bozeman.. . 26,045 
. ESE 4,595|Jordan..... 1,981 
44.566 Glac 2,974|Cut Bank... = 11,565 
72°198 Sea’ Valley..| 1,178 verase. wax 1,203 
"793 SN eh »...+| 1,733|Philipsburg ~ 3,014 
ge Hill... Sazpiate | sete ERERNIE sia cane cele mints 653 
126,276 || Jefferson. 1,651|Boulder.......... 297 
iF Judith Basin.. 1,880|Stanford.... = ,085 
19'226 Lake. 1,500|Polson. steer 13,104 
at Lewis & Clark..| 3,477|Helena. * 006 
"R85 Liberty........] 1,459|Chester A 2,624 
10'359||Lincoln.......) 3,715)Libby 12,537 
"027 || McCone....-.- 594|Circle 3,321 
8'041 BESO are mer Vir; oe ESLNE aoe 5,211 
, eagher...... 3 ur 
ee as cme eae 2,616 
78,863 ||Mineral.......| 1,223|Superior. 3,037 
23'981 Missoula. .....| 2,613)Missoula 44, 
6.558 Musselshell 1,886|Roundup 4, 
18°991 ||Eark-. - - - 2,627|Livingsto: 13,168 
25274 Petroleum 1,651) Winnett. 894 
"260 Phillips 5,229 |Malta... 6,027 
10'984 || Pondera 1,643|Conrad 7,653 
14'783 Powder Rive 3,285| Broadus 2, 
16815 Powell. 2,337|Deer Lodge 7, 
15-771 Prairie 1,727|Terry. ; 2,318 
11'798 Ravalli 2,384|/Hamilton........ 341 
16.473 Richland,......| 2,065|/Sidney..... 10,504 
366 Roosevelt. ....} 2,385/Wolf Point. 11,731 
"282 Rosebud......| 5,032|Forsyth. ......... 6,187 
29'522 Sanders.......| 2,811|/Thompson Falls... 6,880 
750 Sheridan.......] 1,700|/Plentywood....... 6,458 
"800 Silver Bow... . 716|Butte... 454 
20'695 Stillwater. ....]| 1,797|Columbus. 5,526 
0'500 || =>Weet Grass...} 1,846/Big Timber. . i 3,290 
10'688 "TOCON........ gc ee.nie. e294 | CUOTEAUN | coisa tens 7,295 
11'097 ‘Toole: 3.5. 1,965|Shelby.. e A 
9476 Treasure. 984|/Hysham 7345 
31'350 Valley. . 4,961|/Glasgow 17,080 
30'098 Wheatland. 1,422 opts 026 
22215 Wibaux.. : 889| Wibaux. 1,698 
"845 Yellowstone. ..| 2,635|Billings. . 79,016 
10'867 Yel'stone Nat.. 
744 Park (part).. 269|. piw Wied aincas/e 47 
38,095 NEBRASKA 
14,642 (98 pect 76,663 sq. mt.; ee 1 ae $80) 
35,120||Adams........ 562 Hastings. . 28, 
25,396 ‘Antelope, vs bles 853\Neligh.. 10,176 
,706|/Arthur........ 706|Arthur,. 680 
23,350||Banner...... fs 738 Harrisburg. . 1,269 
13,753 || Blaine . 711|Brewster. . Shee 1,016 
46,567 ||Boone.. = 683| Albion... me 9,134 
‘999 ||Box Butte. «| 1,066/Alliance. . 11,688 
8,078 ||Boyd... 538|Butte. . ,513 
22,014 ||Brown. 1,218 Ainsworth, . 43) 
16,075 || Buffalo 952|Kearney.. aene 26,236 
5,161 }|/Burt... 484|Tekamah......... 10,192 
9,096 ||Butler......... 582|David City........ OL 
52,970 ||Cass. , 554|Plattsmouth......| 17,821 
421 || Cedar 743|Hartington....... 13,368 
36,516 || Chase sigiete 894|Imperial.......... O17 
703,532 ||Cherry...... - +} 5,982|/Valentine......... 8,218 
12,116 ||Cheyenne.....} 1,186/Sidney ; 14,828 
25,148) | Clay. coo. a sete 570|Clay Center. 717 
5,052 || Colfax. ....... 405|Schuyler. . Me 9,595 
6,484 || Cuming a 571|West Point......; 12,435 
32,748 || Custer 2,562|Broken Bow...... 16,517 
7,087 255|Dakota City...... 12,168 
Chadron. ico. bon 53) 
Lexington. .o. 3.6 19,405 
Chappell... ioe. 12. 
Ponca.. 106 
Fremon 32,471 
Omaha. 490 
Benkelman 3,570 
r Geneva. 425 
14,346 || Franklin Re 578|Franklin & | 
8,63 Hildreth. 5,449 
13,753 ||Frontier..,.... 966|Stockville. 4,311 
3,936 ||Furnas..,..... 722|Beaver cas 7,711 
14,183 ||Gage......... 858|Beasrice. . 26,818 


y a ae 


rr 


U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 


Land| County Seats 
County Area or 
sq.mi| Court Houses 
NE eas ha Gon tinued: 
Garden 1,685,Osh at ot 
Garfield 570 Burwell, 
Gosper. 462| Elwood. 
Grant, 762 Hyannis. Pair: 
Greeley........ 570|Gre Rae 
ERT ce © papa ae 3 40) Grand tala»: 
Hamilton... ... 541|Aurora.. oko 
Harlan........ 575|Alma OS 
PEGVOR so) cio 711|/Hayes Center... Wiis 
Hitcheock..... 722 beaetg 
Holt..........| 2,408|O’ Neill. . 
Hooker../.5.):5.. 722|\Mullen. . 
Howard....... 566|Saint Paul........ 
Jefferson: ..... 577|Fairbury......... 
Johnson....... 377|Tecumseh........ 
Kearney...... 512|Minden.......... 
Keith.. -. vf} L072(Ogallala....... 2.5 
Keya Paha. e5 769|Springview....... 
Kimball.. on 953|Kimball.......... 
Knox.........| 1,124|/Center 
Lancaster. 45|Lincoln 
Lincoln 2,523|North Plat 
Logan O|Stapleton 
UD)... 574|Taylor 
McPherson 855|Tryon 
Madison. . 572|Madison 
Merrick 467|Central City 
Morrill 1,403|Bridgeport 
Nance 8 ee Rchoteerele 
Nemaha...... 399|/Auburn. 
Nuckolis 579|Nelson.. 
toe... 617|Nebraska. City. | 
Pawnee 433 |Pawnee Si Sane < 
Perkins 885|Grant.. She 
Phelps 545 Holdrege. . 
SPIOPCG? fe he wy se 573|Pierce.. Con 
Platte. 672|Columbus........ 
Polk... airs 433/Osceola.......... 
Red Willow... . 716|/McCook.......... 
Richardson... . 548|Falls City........ 
DREN Racers 0 tows 5 75 1,012|Bassett........... 
Saline 575| Wilber sso. .5 0... 5 
Sarpy. 236|Papillion......... 
Saunders 756|Wa Hoo... 1... 
Scotts Bluff 726|Gering 
Seward.. 572|Seward.. .:...-... 
Sheridan. 7 2,466 Rushville......... 
Sherman....... 570|Loup City 
2,063|Harrison. . 
431/Stanton. 
577|Hebron. 
716 |Thedford 
388|Pender 
570|Ord 
387 |Blair 
443|Wayn 


(17 counties, 109,789 sq. m4.; pop., 286,278) 


Pershing. ..... 
BSLOLCY: 0s 2, 


Washoe....... 
White Pine.... 


VIO Rca cir eaers 
575|Red Cloud........ 
576|Bartlett. .. 

WOEK ori. 


NEVADA 


4,907|Fallon. 


Elko.... 
3,570|Goldfield. . 
2|Eureka. . ne, 
9,702 Winnemueca ere 
5,621/Austin. ara eine 
10,649}Pioche. Siwtaroraits 
2'012|Yerington........ 
3,734|Hawthorne....... 
18,064|/Tonopah......... 
1/Carson City...... 
Lovelock. Pe sare 
2 wirelnie, City Brereton 
6, Bene, Saget 
8,893'Ely. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(10 counties, 9,017 sq. mt.; 


Belknap....... 
Carroll, |=. 9 
eer: Beat ete 
Coés.. aaa 
Grafton....... 
Hillsborough.. 

Merrimack.... 
Rockingham... 
Strafford...... 
Sullivan....... 


Atlantic.. 
Bergen.... 
Burlington. 
Camden... 
Cape May..... 


400)Laconia.......... 
938|Ossipee.......-.+ 
717|Keene..........+ 
1,822|Lancaster........ 
1,716|Woodsville....... 
890)Nashua. . Ate 
929|Concord......... 
| eC) oe ee 
BUC VIOV ET ie faye cctne! oss «he 
537|Newport......... 


NEW JERSEY 


(21 counties, 7,622 sq. m1.; pop., 6,066,782) 


575(Mays Landing.... 
233|/Hackensack...... 
819|Mount Holly..... 
221 Camden... sia... 
267|/Cape at ey Gore 
House , 


Popu- 
tages 


113 
Land| County Seats Popu- 
County Area or lation 
sq.mi| Court Houses 1960 
hg ca RESP Ops 
Gamberiana 503 Bridgeton. --} 106,850 
BER. Aon pet 128|Newark. . 545 
Gloucester..,.. 329|Woodbury 134, 840 
udson....... 45|Jersey City. 610,734 
Hunterdon 435|Flemington...... 54,107 
Mercer........ 228|Trenton..........| 266,392 
Middlesex..... 312|New Brunswick. -+| 433,856 
Monmouth 477|Freehold. ..| 334,401 
AY (0) 9 g(r 468] Morristown. - » «| 261,620 
COCRAN ar. es 639/Toms Be Rea 108,241 
Passaic....... 194/Paterson. alaahe 618 
alem 350|/Salem vee} 58,71) 
Somerset...... 307 Somerville. . ..} 143,913 
SQS5OX ES Wate 528|Newton.......... 49,255 
PEIODI Tans hac) vod 103|Elizabeth........ 504,255 
Warren....... 361|Belvidere.........' 63,220 
NEW MEXICO 


1, 
13,724 


pop., 921,606) 


28,067 


160,880 


4,8555 


(32 counttes, 121,511 sq. mt.; pop., 961,023) 


Bernalillo..... 1,163|Albuquerque..,.. -| 262,199 
Catron........ | 6,898|Reserve. ..... : 2,773 
ODAVES. i<5.65. 6 6,094 ray a Sera 57,649 
COM EX alesse 3,705|Raton. 13,806 
y. Clovis. ar 32,691 
"De Baca...... 8|Fort Sumner...... 2.991 
Dona Ana 804/Las Cruces. Ae 59,948 
GA GY Ar ao sicox 4,163/Carlsbad......... 50,783 
Grant.., P Silver City....... 18,700 
Guadalupe 8|Santa Rosa....... 5,610 
Harding,...... Mosquero........ 1,874 
Hidalgo....... Lordsburg........ 4,961 
GEASS sea 93|/Lovington........ 53,429 
Dineoln: 5.07. Carrizozo..,..... 7,744 
408. Ala tae, 108|Los Alamos...... 13,037 
Pye apeteansy ttre ete piepaltanietene 9,839 
Mekinley. Gallup. . Pee 37,209 
ora. Mora.. neh 6,028 
QEOLOs ie -5.5/0,- Alamogordo. ..... 36,976 
MAS occ ssysyeiss2 2,883|/Tucumeari....... 12,279 
Rio Arriba 5 Tierra Ament: 24,193 
Roosevelt. ‘i Portales. . ont 6,198 
Sandoval. . z Bernalillo . 14,201 
San Juan...... Aztec. 13,306 
San Miguel. Las Vegas. 23,468 
Santa Fe. . 5 Santa Fe, 97 
Slerra,. 5 cn. 3'034|Truth or Cons 
quences........ 6,409 
Socorro....... Socorro. 10,168 
BE ROSE reve Parte y "EROS... oeebel ae eines 15,934 
Torrance,..... 5 Estancia. ........ 6,497 
WMION. 6 ose ws Clayton ss. .iiaes 6,068 
Valencia. .....| 5,657|Los Lunas,.......1 39,085 
NEW YORK 
(62 counties, 47,944 sq. mt.; pop.; 16,782,804) 
Albany....... 531;Albany....eseess)] 272,926 
Allegany......| 1,048)/Belmont 978 
Bronx c.g o1 3% 43|Bronx.. 
Broome... ....% 710;Binghamton 
Cattaraugus...| 1,335|Little Valley 
Cayuga....... 699|/Auburn. 
Chautauqua. ..| 1,080 Mayville. . 
Chemung..... 412| Elmira... 3. ase 98,706 
Chenango..... 908)Norwich......,.. s24e 
Glintons.4 .. .% 1,059 Platisbaren: Kors 72,722 
Columbia..... 643|}Hudson. 47,322 
Cortland...... 502!Cortland. ie 41,113 
Delaware. . .| 1,470|Delhi... ..| _43,540 
Dutchess...... 816 Poughkeepsie. . aA 176,008 
ETO erat reroea vite 1,054|Buffalo.......... 1,064,688 
Eigsex... ck 826 Pee Oras -| 4 35,300 
Franklin. ;.... 1,685|Malone. sintetiee 44,742 
Fulton........ 497 Johnstown. Brdiaeenae 51,304 
GeReCSCEr. a. 501|Batavia. 5a 53,994 
Greene 653|Catskill. noe 31,372 
Hamilton..... 1,747|Lake Pleasant. .... 4,267 
Herkimer..... 1,442|Herkimer........ 66,370 
Jefferson...... ,293|Watertown....... 87,835 
CINE Bidets rere 76!Brooklyn........ .|2,627,319 
Lewis..........}°1,293|Eowville. ....5... 23,249 
Livingston.... 638/Geneseo. . 44,053 
Madison Wampsville. . 54,635 
Monroe....... Rochester 586,387 
Montgomery Fonda. . 57,240 
Nassau. A 'Mineola. 1,300,171 
New York J New Yor. 1,698,281 
Niagara 2 Lockport 242,269 
Oneida ‘ Utica. . 264,401 
Onondaga 5 792|Syracuse., 423,028 
Ontario : Canandaigu 68,070 
Orange oshen...... -| 183,734 
Orleans. :..:.. Albion. : 4,15 
Oswego....... Oswego & Pulaski. 86,118 
Otsego.......: Cooperstown..... 51,942 
Putnam : Catmel sa iicaspees 31,722 
Queens........ soe tee 1,809,578 
Rensselaer..... 665/T ..»| 142,585 
Richmond..... 60 gaint George. Cle Since 221,991 
Rockland..... 178|New Citys. 136,803 
St. Lawrence.,.| 2,772/Canton.... 111,239 
Saratoga. 814|Ballston Spa.. 89,096 


ee ee ee eee 
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County 


Ulster 


Land| County Seats 
Area 
isq.mi 


EW YORK—Continued 


or 
Court Houses 


Monticello. 
TIMORO no) ebsicisie oie 
PHAR, Fats ce cote 
Kingston......... 


3|Lake George... .. 


Hudson Falls... .. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(100 counties, 49,097 sq. m1.; pop., ides 156) 


Camden....... 


Caswell....... 


Chowan...... 
OIE Vitrsaet ers als 


Cleveland..... 


Crayen.s...... 
Cumberland... 
Currituck. 


Edgecombe.... 
Forsyth....... 
Franklin...... 
Gaston........ 
Gates......... 


Greene........ 


Halifax....... 
Harnett....... 
Haywood..... 
Henderson,..... 
Hertford :..... 
Hok 


Madison... ..: 
MATT ccs 


Mecklenburg... 
Mitchell 


New Hanover. 

Northampton. . 

Onslow........ 
Orange........ 
Pamlico....... 
Pasquotank... . 
Pender. ...0'... 
Perquimans... 
paeuson Sei erareiRisx.« 


Randolph..... 
Richmond..... 
Robeson...... 
Rockingham... 
Rowan........ 


434 
255 
230 
533, 
427 
247 


879 
873 
646 
506 
360 
476 
239 
532 
435 
406 
707 
454 
180 
213 


466 


273 
388 
548 
264 
822 
299 
611 
424 
494 
358 
343 
289 
543 
269 
651 
722 
606 
54° 


ots 


Graham. . 
Taylorsville. 
Sparta.... 
ae eee : 
Jefferson. 
Newland. 


Elizabethtown... . 
Southport........ 
Apheville: ..... 23. 
Morganton ....... 
Concord -% 24 2)... 
Lenoir. Fae aa 
Camden......... 
Beaufort. 
Yanceyville. . 
Newton. pao 
Pittsboro......... 
NIUE DD. cece eee 
Mdenton. 6: ..... - 
Brasstown & 
Hayesville...... 
Kings helby. =. 


Currituck. 
Manteo... 
Lexington. 
Mocksville eae s 
Kenansville....... 
Durham,.... 
Tarboro 
Winston-Salem... . 
Louisburg.......- 
Gastonia......... 
Gatesville....4 5... 
Robbinsville. .... . 
@xtOrdie cn ben 
Snow Hill........ 
Ar el ae Guin 
Halifax. 
Lillington, eieta's 
Waynesville. SIT RS 
Hendersonville. ... 
WADUOM 7 cea. s 
RUACTOTOS. asa apes 
Swanquarter...... 
Statesville........ 
BYITacsae 
Smithfield 
Trenton. 
Sanford. 
Kinston.. 
Lincolnton 
Marion... 
Franklin. 


§|Marshall......... 


Hamilton & 

Williamston... . 
Charlotte... 0... 
eee ee: : 
Troy. 


2|/Cart: hage.. 


Nashville. . 

Ww ilmington. . 
Jackson. qn 
Jacksonville. esate 
Hillsboro. . 
Bayboro. 


9| Elizabeth Git a 


Burgaw.. caereNvt 
Hertford........, 
ROXDOPOR si. we icine 
Greenville. 2. uss: 
Columbus... aa 
Asheboro: ........ 
Rockingham...... 
Lumberton....... 
Wentworth....... 
Salisbury... «3. « 


Area 


or 
.mi| Court Houses 1960 
CAROLINA—Continued 
566/Rutherfordton. ... 


Vance........} 269)Henderson.....%. 002 
Wake Pie Sees 866/Raleigh. . ..-| 169,082 
Warren....... 445|Warrenton....... 19,652 
Washington 336|Plymouth. . ; 3,488 
Watauga...... 320/Boone. 17,529 

ayne. 555|Goldsboro.. 82,059 
Wilkes........ 765|Wilkesboro. . 269 
Wilson tis .22e\. 373|Wilson. . 57,716 
agi) erie meee, 335|Yadkinville. . +804 
Yancey 7.00: 311/Burnsvlile. . 14,008 

NORTH DAKOTA _ 

(&3 counties, 70,057 sq. mt.; pop., 632,446) 
Adams 990\Hettinger........ 449 
Barnes 1,486/Valley City... .. 16,719 
Benson....... *412| Minnewaukan 435 
Bilings-2)<.5° 1,139) Medora. . 1,513 
Bottineau..... 1,699| Bottineau. 11,315 
Bowman...... - Bowman vl 
IBUITRO@: Be ds-52 1,121} 8owbells 5,886 
Burleigh. ..... 1,648 | Bismarck 34,016 
Cassia. toy » FAD ATZO. poe micisi «01s 66,947 
Cavalier...... 1.513|Langdon......... 064 
Dickey....:... 1,144 Ellendale. RCH ek 8,147 
Divide 1/303 oe Le 566 
Dunn. 2,068|Man ie aN 6,350 
Eddy. 643|New Rockford xt 4,936 
TONE 1,546} Linton. ia 8,462 
Oster’: 3252. <:..- 648 Carrington. . 5,361 
Golden sheen | 1,014|/Beach. ee 100 
Grand Forks.. 438|Grand Forks. ..... 48,677 

Carson. . =: 6,248 
Cooperstown. ,023 

ott. 6,317 

386 

8,705 

5,369 

,099 

ley ao 6,702 

Watford City. coke 7,296 
Washburn,....... 14,030 
7|\Stanton.......... ,805 
Mandan.........| 20,992 
900|Stanley.......... 10,077 
LBRO Oe ea oyns, <a 7,034 

Fi een, use gen 2,610 
Cavalier. 12,946 
Rugby. . Seco 7,394 
214|Devils Lake. ..... 13,443 

3 GISDORAiausivimsisrc ee 8,078 
901;Mohall.......... 4,698 
MA alan eel 18,824 
Rolette....... 3/Rolla. 10,641 
Sargent....... 855|Forman. 6,856 
995|McClusky.. 4,350. 
1,124|Fort Yates. 3,662 
1,226jAmidon. - 3.5 0500 + 1,893 
1,319|Dickinson.. 18,451 
710|Finley. 4,719 
2,274 Jamestown. 25,137 
1,044/Cando. 5,624 
861|Hillsboro. . 10,583 
1,287/Grafton. . 7,997 
2,048]Minot... 47,072 
1,300}Fessenden 9,237 
2,100|Williston......... 22,051 


OHIO 
(88 counties, 41,000 sq. mt.; pop., 9,706,397) 


Adams........ 


Athens........ 
Augiaize...... 
Belmont. <. , ; 


Champaign. ae: 
Clark. oe 
Clermont...) : 


Clinton. ...... 
Columbiana. Ry 


Darke 3640.55 


588(West pitches ste 
410|}Lima. aie 
418|Ashland.. 
706| Jefferson. 
504/Athens.. 

400| Wapakoneta... 
535|Saint Clairsville. . 
491|Georgetown...... 
471|Hamilton,....... 


MTD an As iciobeuesite 
402|Springfield........ 
458|Batavia.......... 
412/Wilmington...... 
535| Lisbon. ....-...... 
545/Coshocton........ 
404|Bucyrus.......... 
456|Cleveland........ 
605|Greenville. ....... 
410|/Defiance......... 
459|Delaware......... 
264|Sandusky........ 
505|Lancaster........ 


o3 ‘912 
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Land| County Seats Popu- Land| County Seats Popu- 
% County Area or lation County Area = lation 
‘ isq.mi| Court Houses 1960 sq.mi| Court House 1960 
Mey OHIO—Continued OK NA i ee 
oa Fayette. ..... 406/Washi ee - Sap 24,775 ||Johnston,..... 636;Tishomingo B 8,517 
“a Franklin 538|Columbus. 682,962 || Kay 944|Newkirk. . 1,042 
os Fulton 407|Wauseon. . 29,301 Kingsisher.. 894| Kingfisher. 10,635 
. Gallia. 471 |Gallipolis. Ki 5 ,032|Hobart.... 14,825 
Geauga 407|Chardon. 7|Wilburton. 7,738 
: Greene.. 416| Xenia 1,575|Poteau.... 29,106. 
‘ Guernsey 519|Cambrid 973|Chandler 18,783 
= Hamilton. : 414/Cincinnati 747|Guthrie. 18,662 
‘ Hancock...... §32|Findlay 488|Marietta 5,862 
; PPAPGIN. Scere 7|Kenton 559| Purcell. 12,740 
. Harrison 403|Cadiz 1,854|Idabel. . 25,851 
PION vcoisic ace 416|/Napoleon 715|Eufaula. 12,371 
Highland...... 554|Hillsboro 945|Fairview. .. ,808 
OCKINE, ...65% 421|Logan. . a 360)/Madill........... 1263 
3 Holmes,...... 423 Millersburg. eee 676) Pryors2cc.ca saan 20,073 
PEOROB ..025 3.2." 497| Norwalk. Ma 428/Sulphur...,...... 10,622 
A Jackson....... 420|Jackson. 820 Metres Oe ...+| 61,866 
Jefferson...... 411 Steubenville. 744|Perry. sone 10,376 
nox. 524|Mount Vernon.. 577|Nowata. . Shes 10,848 
Lake, 232 cx ali laa at Nad ae 1148, herent 638/Okemah. . ae 11,706 
Lawrence..... 456 pope: ...-| 55,438]/Oklahoma..... 709 Oblaboma City... -| 439,506 
Licking....... 686| Newark. [Og 90,2: Okmulgee..... 700|Okmulgee. . ...] 36,945 
ED Gene <se.sis 461 Bellefontaine. Beaters 34,803 ||Osage.........} 2,293 a 32,441 
4 Lorain........ 495|Elyria. . os s+] 217,500 ||Ottawa........ 461)/Miami. - 28,301 
FMCAS. ces eee s 343/Toledo.. ....| 456,931}|Pawnee... 7 591|Pawnee. = aa 10,884 
Madison...... 464|London.......... 26,454/|Payne........ 692|Stillwater. . = ate 44,231 
7 Mahoning,.... 419) Youngstown. .....} 300,480]| Pittsburg.. 1,359| McAlester........ 34,360 
Marion....... 405|Marion.......... 60, Pontotoc, . ; VID AGS SaaS Sees 
. Pottawatomie,. 


Muskingum, kK 
PNODIO davies a! 7 
Ottawa....... 263|Port Clinton. . 35,323 sndgwteelze ee. ae 
Paine neat 416/Paulding.. 16,792 || Washington, .. 425 pare Sita ahs 42,347 
Tae SI 409|New Lexington. 7,864 || Washita.......]| 1,009|/Cordell.. 55 18,121 
Pickaway. silane 507/|Circleville.. 35,855||Woods...... .| 1,271)Alva. 11,932 
ike. 443|Waverly.......«. 19,380|| Woodward....| 1,282 Woodward.. ,902 
Bortage. 504/Ravenna........, Ee OREGON 
2 one Ee et ee a Beat (86 counttes, 96,815 sq. mt. pop., 1,768,682) 
apotand his begs 497|Mansfield........ 117,761||Baker.........] 3,084)Baker....-\:.,05 5 17,295 
tee SNE 687/|Chillicothe.......] 61,215||Benton........ 668|Corvallis.........] 39,165 
Sandusky amare 410|Fremont. ....| 56,486]|/Clackamas..,..| 1,890 ore City......| 113,038 
1 ne 609 Portsmouth. aloud tee '216||Clatsop......-.| |820|Astoria.. seuss] 27,880 
Seneca -/.-..... + §51|T. a 59,326 |/Columbia..... 646|Saint Helens. scene] 22,009) 
Shelby 409 Sianey.. 133,58! Re seeeees| 1,611/Coquille. i 54,955 
Stark 573|Canton. 340,345 || Crook.. 2,980 Prineville. ....... 9,430 
Summit 413|Akron 513,569}|Curry °622|Gold Beach....... 13,983 
Trumbull...... 620|Burghill & Warren. | 208,526 Descwutes,; 3,027\Bend. 
Tuscarawas 551|New Philadelphia.. 76,789 06: Roseburg. . 
WMON. 6. 64..,<: 434|Marysville....:.. 853 Condon. 
Van Wert 409/Van Wert........ 28,840 Canyon City 
Vinton 411|McArthur. 10,274 Burns. . 
Warren 408|Lebanon 65,711 Hood Rive: 
Washingto. 637| Marietta 51,689 edfor 
Wayne 551|Wooster 75,497 Madras 
Williams 421|Bryan..... 29,968 Grants Pass 
Wood. 618|Bowling Green. . 2,596 Klamath Pa = 47,475 
Wyandot 406|Upper Sandusky.. 21,648 Lakeview.. . hare 7,158 
OKLAHOMA Eugene.........,.} 162,890 
Newport. . Seapets 24,635 
(77 counttes, 69,031 sq. mt.; pop., 2,328,284) Albany...........| 58,867 
PRGLAIT Swen oie: «0 569|Stilwell. ......... 13,112 Ol Valesy i: cca 2,764 
Alfalfa. ....5.. 867/Cherokee. . 445 Salem............| 120,888 
a) a aa Q99ZIAtOKka.. 0.2.54. 10,352 : Heppner: sc. ssn 4,871 
Beaver.......5 1,793|Beaver 1965 Multnomah. 424|Portland.........| 522.813 
Beckham...... 8|Sayre. 17,782 || Polk ee 739|Dallas...........| 26,523 
Blaine...... ‘ 911|Watonga 12,077||Sherman. 830/Moro. .. 2... 6.46. 2,446 
BTPOHs coches 891/Durant. «3. 00.2. 24'252||Tillamook.. 1,115/Tillamook........ 18,955 
(a 0 Os a 1,275|Anadarko........ 28,621|| Umatilla......| 3,231/Pendleton........ 44,352 
Canadian...... 885/El Reno..,..,....] 24,727||Union..... 2.032|)La Grande........ 18,180 
Carter. 829|Ardmore......... \ Wallowa. 3,178|Enterprise........ 7,102 
Cherokee,..... 782|Tahlequah......, 17,762 || Wasco. 2,387|The teengee teens} 20,205 
Choctaw TBAIHUZOe 5% es oe koe 15,637 Washington. . 716 EEUEDOED 92,237 
Cimarron,.....| 1,832|Boise City........ 4,496 || Wheeler.. ,707| Fo: 2.72: 
pene. pin ree Pte orp aoe Yamhill. , 709 MeMinnviti¢., 32,478 
08) olagate.. 5 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1,088 Lawton... -.+-.+.| 90,8031] (67 counttes, 45,046 8q. mt.; DOD.s 11,319,366) 7 
764/Vinita..........+. 16,303 || Adams... RIG §26)Gettysburg....... 51,906 
972 retin see ee rae 495 Allegheny. . erie 730 Pittsburgh... we eee {1,628,587 
999 Ba AD BRO ,040|| Armstrong... 660|Kittanning. 9,524 
720|Jay 13,198 ||Beaver.. 441 |Beaver,. 206,948 
977 Taloga.. 6,051 || Bedford 1,018|Bedford. 2,451 
1,222 See 5,457 || Berks. 864|Reading 275,414 
1,054/Enid...... §2,975|| Blair. 531 Hollidaysbur 137,270 
"814 Pauls Valle 28,290|| Bradford 1,147/Towanda.. 4,92 
1,092|Chickasha, 29,590|| Bucks 617|Doylestown 308,567 
"999| Medford. 8,140|| Butler 794|Butler..... ...| 114,639 
637|Mangum 8,877 || Cambria 695 Tbensuare sees] 203,283 
§32/Holilis... 5,852 || Cameron 401|Emporium., 7,586 
,034/Buffalo 5,956|| Carbon ; 405|Jim Thorpe.. 52,889 
614/Stigler. A, ee 9,121||Centre........| 1,115/Bellefonte........| 78,580 
810 me denviile. . Fa atl 15,144 || Chester...... 760|West Chester. . ...| 210,608 
5 780| Altus. «cee. | 20,7861 Clarion. ... 0. 599|Clarion.. , 37,408 
Jefferson... ..:! 755|Waureka.... 1... '192|| Clearfield... ‘+ 1,144|Clearfteld.. $1,534 | 


Pushmataha.. . 
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Land acca Seats Fora 
County Area 


isq.mi| Court “Houses 1960 
Se Soe ee ilies eee 
4 PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Clinton... :.... 902|Lock See 37,619 
Columbia..... 
Crawford......| 1,016 Meadville. 
Cumberland.. 55. 
paeni sea 520 
Delaware...... 185 
Elk... 809 
Erie. . 812 
Fayette 
Franklin ti 
rT 
Fulton. 435|McConnellisburg.. . 
Greene. . 577|Waynesburg...... 
Huntingdon. . 894 hen sel ea AR eae 
Indiana. . oe 
Jefferson...... 
_ Juniata....... 
Lackawanna... 
Laneaster.... . 
Lawrence. 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
prone 
eKean 
Minin 
n sgansioos 
Monroe.......- 611|Stroudsburg...... 
Montgomery.. 492|Norristown....... 
Montour. 130|Danville.......... 
Northampton. . 374|Easton........... 
Northumb’land ah eet 
LELD dah eee eee 550|New ee ee Ly 
Philadelphia.. . 127|Philadelphia. . 
PEEGE So ei stecsle o's 545|Milford. 
Potter. ...:...| 1,092 Coudersport. . 
Schuylkill ..... 783) Pottsville.. 
Snyder........ 329 Middleburg. . 
Somerset. . 1,084|Somerset. . 
Sullivan. . 478|Laporte. . 
Susquehanna.. 836|Montrose. 


13 ae Wellsboro. 


RHODE ISLAND 
(6 counties, 1,068 sq. mt.; pop., 869,488) 


Bristol. 25|Bristol.. cme 37,146 
Kent. . 172/Bast Greenwich .| 112,619. 
Newpor 115|Newport. 7 81,891 
Providence... . 422|Providence. .} 568,778 
Washington... 324|West Kingston. 7 59,054 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(46 counties, 30,306 sq. mt.; pop., 2,882,694) 


Abbeville... 507|Abbeville.. > 21,417 
Aiken.. 1,097| Aiken. tteiltts 81,038 


418|/Allendale.........{. 11,362 
775| Anderson a 98,478 
395|Bamberg. ; 16,274 
Barnwell. 553/Barnwell. 17,659 
Beaufort...... 672|Beaufort. 44,187 
Berkeley......| 1,100)/Moncks Corne 38,196 
Calhoun....... 377|Saint Matthews... 12,256 
Charleston. ... 945|Charleston........] 216,382 
Cherokee...... 394/Gaffney.......... 35,205 
Chester. ...... 586|Chester........... 30,888 
Chesterfield... . 793|Chesterfleld.. ..... 33,717 
Clarendon..... 598|/Manning,..... .. 29,490 
Colleton.......}| 1,048/Walterboro....... 27,816 
Darlington.... 545/Darlington....... 52,928 
WOTTON. i... 407 (Dillon... 2. 65 eo 30,584 
Dorchester... . 569|Saint George... ... 24,383 
Edgefield...... 481)Fdgefield......... 15,735 
Fairfield,...... 699/Winnsboro........| 20,713 
Florence. ..... 805/Florence......... 84,438 
Georgetown... . 813/Georgetown....... 34,798 
Greenville,,... 789/Greenville. .....,.] 209,776 
Greenwood... . 447 meen aod. “Seca 44,346 
Hampton.,.... 562|Hampton......... 17,425 
Horry.........]| 1,152/Conway. . Rates 68,247 
REAISDOT 0 cor 0's 36 578|Ridgeland. ...... . 12,237 
Kershaw...... 786|Camden. Spaviet 33,585 
Lancaster. .\.. 504|Lancaster....... ; 39,352 
Laurens 701)/Laurens,..:...... 47,609 
409|Bishopville....... 21,832 
716)Lexington........ 60,726 

403} McCormick 5 62: 
Ae 480|Marion...... 32,014 
Marlboro...... 482|Bennettsville. 28,529 
Newberry..... 628|Newberry. . 29,416 
Concer oo... 670) Walhalla... 40,204 
Orangeburg... .| 1,105/Orangeburg. 68,559 
Pickens...05. 5... 501/Pickens. .. . 46,030 
Richland...... 748|Columbia.... .. 00,102 


4,749 
21,682 
3,053 
9,229 
20,046 
34,106 
ra 
494 val! * 
2,251|Belle Fourche. . 8,592 
763|Mound ere 3,531 
1,131|Lake Andes.. 11,785 
"976|Clark. 134 
403| Vermillion. . : 10,810 
691|Watertown.. 220 
2,525|McIntosh........ 5,798 
1,552|Custer.. 2... 2... 4,906 
432|Mitchell..........| 16,681 
,060) Webster -| 10,516 
636|Clear Lake. = 6,782 
1,893 |Timber Lake.. 5,257 
435|Armour nai 5,11 
-.-f 1,153 Trawicn 6,079 
rs. 1,748|Hot Springs. - 10,688 
Sc 997|Faulkton. 397 
684| Milbank 9,913 
1,023|Burke 7,399 
1,815|Philip 3,303 
520 een 6,303 
1,436 | Mill 6,712 
431)|Alexandria. 4,584 
2,683 |Buffalo. 2,371 
762|Pierre 12,725 
814/Olivet.. 11,085 
869 Highmore. - 2,602 
809|Kadoka 1,985 
528 Wessington ‘Spas. . 4,048 
973|Murdo.. 2,066 
819|De Smet. 9,227 
et 571|Madison 11,764 
: 80C|Deadwood 17,075 
me 576|/Canton 12,371 
ee 1,685|Kennebec. 4,428 
cCook...... 577|Salem 8,268 
ves ..-| 1,151)Leola. 5,821 
Marshall. ’875|Britton.. 6,663 
Meade. 3,466|Sturgis. . 12,044 
Mellette.. 1,306] White River. 6 
Miner.. Bee i 571|Howard. 5,398 
Minnehaha. .. ; 815|Sioux Falls. 86,575 
523)Flandreau. ,810 
2,776|Rapid City.. 58,195 
2,866|Bison. . 5,977 
887 Gettysburg 4,926 
1,111/Sisseton. rs 13,190 
571|Woonsocke A ,64 
Shannon, 2,100 ae to Fail” . 
Spink.........] 1,506)Redfield. . 11,706 
Stanley. .:..; | 1/495|Fort Pierre. . 4,085 
Sully.........] 1,061/Onida. . 2,607 
PROOG.O oa0.<s Psi eee (Attached to Tripp) 4,661 
Tripp.. 1,620] Winner 8,761 
Turner.. 611 Parker. enc 11,159 
Union.. 454|Elk Point.. th 10,197 
Walworth. 737|Selby onbers 8,097 
Washabaugh.. 1,061 (Attached to. j 1,042 
seo: ieee 
Yankton...... 524|/Yankton. es 17,551 
Ziebach,.. 1,982|Dupree.. ae 2,495 
TENNESSEE 
(95 counttes, 41,797 sq. mt.; pop., 3,667,089) 
Anderson... .... 338)|Clinton. »+] 60,032 
Bedford.,...... 482 Shelbyville. . g 23,150 
Bentonis..s ou 430|Camden. . ne eave 10,662 
Bledsoe........ 404|Pikeville. oe 7,811 
BOURKE, wv cips sis 579|Maryville. . «| 57,525 
Bradley......., 338|/Cleveland........ 38,324 
Campbell... .... 447|Jacksboro........ 27,936 
Cannon........ 271|/Woodbury........ 8,537 
Carroll Secu nsen 596|Huntingdon....,. 23,476 
COERCED S Sireaio cake 355|Elizabethton...... 41,578 
Cheatham...... 305|Ashland City... ... ,428 
CRegter 7.5 wie ai 285|Henderson........ 9,569 
Claiborne....., 446|Tazewell......... 19,067 
GIA ese cicauiennn 235|Celina........... 7,289 
COCKE. esha tec 434|Newport.........] 23,390 
Coreen aia 435 Mencken: siemens 28,603 
Crockett... ...., 269|Alamo. siete ete 14,594 
Cumberland... . 679|Crossville...... 5. 19,135 
Davidson....... 533) Nashville. . -| 399,743 
Decatur ah ss er 346|Decaturville. ..... 8.324 


Cary a Mappers 


echir) 


U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 117 
Land| County Sea’ S 
County Area or soe i ony County eer me 5 aes i om 
sa.mi Gouri! Houses 1960 sq.mi| Court Houses 19 
TENNESS eee 
De Kalb.. S76\smithville  ..) 10,774 TEXAS—Continued 
KSO) 486|Charlotte......... 83! 904)Falfurrias. ....... 8,609 
527|Dyersburg.. y 53 949| Brownwood 24,728 
704|Somerville........) 24,577 679|Caldwell 11,177 
498|Jamestown.......| 13,288 ' Burnet.. 9, 
560/ Winchester. 25,528 544/Lockhart.. 17 
607/Trenton.. .6' 537|Port Lavaca 16, 
619|Pulaski.. 22,410 857|Baird 7,929 
310/Rutledge 12, 883|Brownsvill 151,098 
: 617|Greenville 42,163 190) Pittsb 1849 
c 358]Altamont 11,512 899) Panha: 7,781 
. 174|Morristown ,092 965/Linden... .. 496 
Hamilton... :::| 576/Chattanoog 237,905 876)Dimmitt.. 1923 
Hancock. aie 230/Sneedville 7,757 618)Anahuac : : 10,379 
Hardeman.....| 655|Bolivar.... .. orale eV ORT 1,054/Rusk. sole «onde DeSean 
Hardin........] 587|Savannah........| 17.397 701|Childréss. . soe] 8,421 
Hawkins...... 494|Rogersville. . .| 30,468 1,101|Henrietta...... Sy 8,351 
Haywood......| 519/Brownsville.......| 231395 '782|Morton. sees 6,417 
Henderson.....| 515|Lexington........] 16,115 915|Robert Lee... ..,. 3,58 
BBE Y nic dood 599) Paris.. 22/275 1,282|Coleman......,..] 12,4 
Hickman 613 Centerville. 11,862 || Collin "886/McKinney.......| 41,247 
Houston...... 207|Erin. . ae 4:79 Collingsworth. 899|Wellington....... 6,279 
Humphre;ys 555| Waverly ...... 11511 ||Colorado...... 950/Columbus........ 18,463 
Jackson 327 Gainesboro. isk 9,2 567|New Braunfels,... 19,844 
Jefferson 5 318|Dandridge.. 872|Comanche,..... ‘ 11,865 
Johnson,..... 299|Mountain City... 1,004|Paint Rock....... 3,672 
- Knox... 511|Knoxville.. 902/Gainesyille 22,560 
Lake.. 164|Tiptonville. . 1,043|Gatesville. , 23,961 
Lauderdale. . +-|  485]Ripley.. 5 901)Paducah ; 
Lawrence..... 634 Lawrenceburg. - 796|Crane 4,699 
285|Hohenwald.. Fi 2,794/Ozona 209 
580|Fayetteville.. 911|Crosbyton 10,347 
240|Loudon.... 3,848/Van Horn 1794. 
435|Athens. . 1,494/Dathart. . 302 
308 Tata: ss , 12,19 398 oS, Bt R Te 
afayette 2,197 6 : ; 
561 lJackeon, "655 Deat Smith. 1,507|Hereford. . Beal (ee si kcy 
507|Jasper 21/036 PGIAS ik eters as 276|Cooper..... Si siece 860 
7|Lewisburg 161859 Denton A 942|Denton..... Asis 47,432 
614|Columbia. 41,699 De Witt BS 910|Cuero.. @ views 20,683 
206|Decatur. . 5.160 Dickens... ..+ 930|Dickens, . Box) 963 
a 662 Madisonville. . 23/316 Dimmit. ...... 1,341/Carrizo Springs. A 10,095 
Montgomery... 543/Clarksville.. 55,645 Donley.......] _'909|Clarendon. . are 4,449 
Moore........ 124 Lynchburg 3,454 DUVAR. <6 ovc oe |) ok ,814|San ee ee 13,398 
Morgan....... 9|Wartburg.... 955|Eastland. 7 9,526 
Obion.. ....... 550/Union City.......| 26'957||Hetor...... 907|Odessa. . -| 90,995 
Overton....... 439 Livingston.. Z 2, ae Rocksprings. ..... 2,317 
Perry.........| 419|finden......2.51:] ” 6,273||Hilis..... 953|Waxahachie. ..... 43,395 
Pickett -..| 157|/Byrdstown.......] 4,431 ||Hl Faso...... 1,054/El Paso. . --| 314,070 
Polk... .. obits «(te 43B|BENCONI aso viccs%s os 1,085 Stephenville. . sis 1236 
Putnam.......| 406/Cookeville........ 61|Marlin.. geve 21,263 
Rhea a PEELS DAVEOM das cte ene 906|Bonham. . sees] 23,880 
Roane --»| 354/Kingston......... 936|La Grange...... 20,384 
Robertson..... 476|Springfield........ 906|Roby.. 786: 
Rutherford....| 630 Mix trerebono-. eae 993|Floydada. 12,369 
Scott.........] 549/Huntsville. . es 676|Crowell. 3,125 
Sequatchie....| 273|/Dunlap. wees 862|Richmond.. . . ,027 
Sevier.........| 603/Sevierville. . er 293|/Mount Verno 5,101 
Shelby........| 751/Memphis.. oe 862|Fairfield. 12,525 
Smith.. 1.11]  325|/Carthage.. i122 21: 1,116) Pearsall 10,112 
Stewart.......]  484/Dover............ 1,479|Seminole 12,26 
Sullivan.......] 428]Blountville. 430|Galvesto 140,364 
Sumner. 549|Gallatin.... 914) Post. 6,611 
458|Covington H Gillespie...... 1,055 Fredericksburg. . oe 10,048 
116| Hartsville 4'914 vente ae mics 864|Garden City..... 1,118 
slErwin.-...., 15,082||Goliad........)  871|Goliad...... 24. 5,429 
212 Maynaraville 8.498 Gonzales. ....- 1,058 |}Gonzales Ganice 17,845 
255 Spe’ 3.671 LO A ORO 937|Pampa..... sie eyas ,535 
ol MMantianvilic 23,102 Grayson...... 927|Sherman,........ 73,043 
eae Jonesboro. "83 GT OCR GS iy, cls.c:acs: 284|)Longview....... 69,436 
741|Waynesboro. js 11,908 ||Grimes...... 801|Anderson......... 12,709 
ae 576|Dresden.........- "227 Sep anlepess 716|\Segruini« sveceialeave 2y,017 
White.......:.| 383/Sparta....2...:1.]  15;577||Hale......-... 979|Plainview........| 36,798 
Williamson. a 593 Franklin. a eae 25,267 eens trees at Memphis vee pase 
Hives aetawic AION s/s ise sieves x -+++./ 844/Hamilton...... . 5 
i anon 7,668|| Fanstord...... 907|Spearman 6'208 
TEXAS Seeman Mas Hd esnes Petts 
wield elblievelie, n eee eeesee » 
(254 counttes, 268,518 sq. mt.; pop., 9,679,677) || Harris... ivapleouston cate 1,213'158 
Anderson......{ 1,068 jetpes .{ 28,162}|Harrison..... 2|Marshall......... 45,594 
Andrews....... a; '504| Andrews. 13,450||Hartley....... 1,489/Channing........ 2,171 
Angelina. ..... 857| Lufkin. 39,814|| Haskell 888|Haskell.......... 11,174 
AraDsas....... 36 Rockport. - Lane cereus 7,006||Hays........, 670|San Marcos...... 934 
ATOhE?). 2... ces 917|Archer City....... 6,110|}Hemphill....,. 909|Canadian 3,185 
Armstrong.,... 909/Claude........... 1,966]; Henderson. 940/Athens.......,.. 21,786 
Atascosa......| 1,206|Jourdanton.......} 18,828 idalgo Sitici<talas 1,541)/Edinburg.........| 180,904 
662|Bellville..........] 13,7277|| Hill. . -| 1,028 Geese! vi ales 651 
832|Muleshoe '090|| Hockley 903 Levelland: é 22,340 
765|Bandera....... 3,892|| Hood. . 426|Granb <a 5,443 
885|Bastrop 16,925|| Hopkins 793 sutphur’ Springs 18,594 
857|Seymour 5,893 || Houston 1,232|Crockett. 19,376 
842/Beeville 23,755|| Howard 912/Big Spring. A 40,139 
1,079|Belton ,097|} Hudspeth 4,533 |Sierra Blanca. 3,343 
1,247|/San Antoni 687,151}| Hunt. . 910/Greenville. ... 39,399 
719|Johnson City 3,657|| Hutchinson 884/Stinnett. 419 
914/Gail...... 1,076||Irion..... 1,073|Mertzon. 1,183 
1,003 | Meridian 10,809||Jack..... 944 apekeuors: 418 
921|Texarkan 59,971|| Jackson 854|/Edna 14,040 
Se pneicien 6,2 Jasper. .....>5, 969|Jasp ae 2,100 
44,895|| Jeff Davis..... 2,258 Fort Davis. : 1,582 
6, 368 Al Ipine. Waites 6.434 || Jefferson...... "945|Beaumont........| 245,659 
'887|Silverton. .... 3,577 || Jim Hogg..... 1,143|Hebbronville...,.. 5,0. 
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( lation Coun Area 
ani 1960 *Y |ea.mi| Court Houses 
EXAS—Continued 
TEXAS—Continued Tom Green,...] 1,543)San Angelo. . ve eeee] 64,630 e 
Jim Wells.....| 846)Alice........ Travis........ 1015|Austin. . eel eke 4 
740|Cleburne. . TRULY <5 otc *704|Groveton. . c 7,539 ‘ 
Oe ee hs Tyler. ........| 927|Woodville 10,666 . 
758] Karnes Cit Upshur....... 895/Gilmer. -| 19,793 : 
816| Kaufman Putawy Sy 5u,0> 1,312|Rankin 239 
670) Soerne. Uvalde... sas 1,588|Uvalde. ... 16,814 
1,407 parte. Val Verde..... ,242|Del Rio. .... 461 
paar yan cana) gage) a 
2) Sel | VACUON Is... 5 nu 0c r y 
1274 i pteddavege AOR cone . ae 
1,391 eee Pers 14.917 
Kings 5 9,14: 
806 es $8152 
1,022|Littleneid. y O16 secs 7,947 s 
Lampasas.... . 726| Lampasas. . . i 123,528 
ha Salie...:... 1,501|Cotulia..........] _5,972|| wilparger._.1'] 954lWernon.......... 7,748 
Lavaca....... 975 pe aTeNey ie. - seeeeee| £0,3/21) Willacy.......] | 595/Raymondville..... 20,084 
Lee...........| . 644}Giddings.. +] 9,939! Williamson....] 1,126]Georgetown...... 5,044 
MGons.:. bs! 1,099|Centerville. 13,267 
Miperty . 2... 1,173|Liberty.......-.-| 31,595)! Winkler.../'°:] 887|Kermit.......... 13,652 
Limestone..... 932/Groesbeck. . ‘ 17012 
Lipscomb. .... 934|Lipscomb.......- 17,653 
Live Oak..... George West...... noe 
DOs cies is renee Z ny 
LOVING... 6.35... Zapata........ 1,080|Z: coacaie 4,393 
pepook See Zavala........ 1,292 ovate Giyse 12,696 
MeCulioch: * UTAH 
MeLennan : : (29 counttes, 82,346 sq. mt.; pop., me 
Tilden . : Beaver........ 2,587|Beaver. . a, 4,331 
Madisonville 
WaHeranne: eee: Box Elder..... 5.594 Brigham iGity.vteer 25,061 
Santos fot sce Cache. ssa... 1,075| Ropanueeejusccen 35,788 
Mason. 202020202. oo eee Vaya ete were 
fie ee tet OF gall DaSwettc...... SANA, tema , 
Bay City......+:+ TAVIS. EE Ene ais 268|Farmington....... 64,760 
fagle Pass 
Bonde RA Duchesne. .... 3,260|Duchesne........ 7,179 
Menara a heey BMerye. sss, 4,442\Castle Dale....... 5,546 
NERA: 7\P DI ee eds 
Cameron. - . 10,795 
Goldthwaite...... gt 
Colorado City:... 86 
Montague..... 937|Montague........ auee 
REAR DINCLY +: teh eee Orie ay diss et 
oore!.......|. 912)}Dumas.......... D 
Motiey <2] 1,ol1|Mataion ste? P Re 
otley....... ' a Salt Lake. |) ! 764|Salt Lake City... .| 383,035 
Nacogdoches.,.| | 963 rabegt Aad Pais San Juan......| 7,884|Monticello..:.... 9,040 
CCC oAtiNewton... cc. Enupste. OER peas Se eee eS FN pe 
eee pak OVI co nota costs é Cbfeld 5 ose & i 
a SS ae Summit. +1)"; 1;860|Coalville....2. 2.1] 5; 
Tpoels. Gene $eu eon EE qi oho: reed 
AMPA) Se .scais , erna’ Cae i 
CRD FN renee 1,998|Provo ath 106,991 
ae acteie BG rs Bees eae inet 
, ze pane yashington y aint eorge.. neta aire 5 
Re ener ar ann: Wayne........| 2,489/Loa. . severe} e738 
Manwell DOW ier. cs sit eden. Storie f 
Fort Stockton.. VERMONT 
Ermer ten Arar. (14 counties, 9,278 sq. mi.; pop., 389,881) 
RAIA CNe coe. Sees Addison, ...... 785|Middlebury...... 20,076 
MMOry. voreaot ek Ber uinerany iene thi ah ee ne er es 
CG Se aledonia..... aint Johnsbury... ‘i 
ie take, Chittenden, |/:| 532/Burlington....... 74.425 
25| Leakey . QOS EXE Fars bol ces c ous 664/Guildhall.......,. 6,083 
‘ Clarksville... Franklin... 659|Saint Albans......] 29,474 
Pecos. Pie ae Grand Isle... . 77|North Hero...... 2,927 
71|Refugio.......... Lamoille...... 475|Hyde Park....... 11,027 
DUNG: . oo cac ee QENEE, ire 71b|Newpori. <2 22 Acre 
MN: fre MICANS i icc, cus CWDOPt. wns noes ‘ 
eat ate Rutland......| 929/Rutland.....2..|  46°719 
Ballinger. ........ Washington... . 708|Montpelier . . 860. 
44 Beeerron Boho} Windham,..... 793 papEiora & New- Baek 
Hemp eth ook el Verano OY-A| ee Lin oat ah Re RC ATS es, nie of SiN 5 
San Augustine. 612|/San Augustine. ... Windsor...... 965 Nori erlang 
San Jacinto....| 619)Coldspring....... & Woodstock...' 42,483 
San Patricio... 689 Cae oan ie | VIRGINIA 
eres (98 cos., 82 tnd. ctttes, 39,893 sq. mt.; Dop., BBB 2 
Snyder Accomack.. 470|Accomac. 30,635 
Albany Albemarle 739 Charlottesville. 30,969 
eas ee Aileghany ane rene ic as ne 
ratfor melia melia... ; 81 
SPV LOR. cates ie cp ; Amherst 467|Amherst. .. 22,953 
Glen Rose, : Appomatt Sd 343|Appomatto: 9,148 
Rio Grande City. Arlington..... 24/Arlington. . 163,401 
Stephens. ..... 926|Breckenridge 986|Staunton.. 37,363 
Sterling....... 914|Sterling City..... 540|Warm Spring 33 
Otene 1,495 Sonora... eee SoolBiond. "F082 
MttOn.... 65. ‘i an ek 3 i 
Swisher....... 888|Tulia. 549|Fincastle. .... 4 16,715 
Tarrant....... 877|Fort Worth. Brunswick..... 579|Lawrenceville..... 17,779 
Maylor..... ss: 913]Abilene. befor Buchanan,.... 508|Big Rock & Grundy| 36,724 
eee ti 1121) 2,388)Sanderson..:..... Buckingham... 576 Buckingham Spier 10,877 
Brett eate she’s 898|Brownfield....... i Campbell. ..., 530|Rustburg.. >...... 32,958 
Tie Riaorion: 913|'Throckmorton. .. . Caroline...... 544|Bowling eneens 12,725 
Titus. ....-... 418\|Mount Pleasant, . 


Carroll........ 496\Hillsviile, . cae 23) 178 


U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 119 
Land| County Seats fe Land unty Seats Popu- 
County Area or lat: oat County Area or lation 
s8sq.mi| Court Houses 1960 sq-mi 1 Court Houses 1960 
GINIA—Continued VIRGINIA— Independent Cite 
Charles City.. 184|Charles City...... 5,492 || Newport ites Bae taie ..| 113,662 
Charlotte...... 468 Sore Court 13,368 ba Gate 23|" 308,872 
Shale Seteists' orton 5 cent cred 3 
el et bg: 465) Chesterfield. 71,197 || Petersburg 7. 6,750 
arke. 174|Berryville. . 7,942 || Portsmout 10}. 114,773 
cue 6|New Castle. 3,356 || Radford 5}. OTL 
Culpep: 389|Culpeper 15,088 || Richmond 37]. 219,958 
Cumberlan 88]}Cumberland 6,360)/ Roanoke. . 27|. 97,110 
Dickenson 335|Clintwood.. é 20,211||South Boston. .}......|.. 974 
Dinwiddie 507| Dinwiddie. . .-+|  22,183])South Portes 2)... 035 
Essex 250 Tappahannock. . 6,690|| Staunton. . a 9}. . Faia 22,232 
Fairfax 414| Fairfax. ...| 275,002||Suffolk........ 2|.. or 12,609 
Fauquier 660 Warrenton. 55 4,066|| Virginia Beach, 2|.°. aah ceralenabate 8,091 
Floyd 383]|Floyd. . Aone 10,462 || Waynesboro. . A a 5 : 15,694 
Fluvanna..... 282|Palmyra. 7,227 Williamsburg. . 3].. Hi 6, 
eae i feos ae Rooks Mount. re oty Winchester. ... 4, Soe Soret : 15,110 
erick. .... chester. . 
GHTGA sc en 356|Pearisburg....... 7.219 WASHINGTON 
Gloucester 225|Gloucester. . | 11,919 (39 counties, 66,786 sq. mt.; pop., 2,863,214) 
oochland., 289/Goochland....... 206 4,895|Ritzville......... 9,929 
Grayson...... 451|Independence..... 627 ASOtiN A con acuee ,909 
Greene........ 153|Stanardsville..... 1,738) Prosser.. en 62,070 
Greensville.... 301 i ee SAAS De 2° 931|Wenatchee. i 40,744 
Halifax....... 808| Halifax. 16 '753|Port Angeles. . Bry ta , 30,022 
Hanover...... 466| Hanover . "633| Vancouver... ....+ 3,809 
Henrico... 232|Richmond. » 860/Dayton.......... 5 4,569 
Li eae 385|Martinsville. 1,146/Kelso. ..........«]1 57,80L 
Highland..... ° 416) Monterey 1,841] Waterviia........ 14,890 
Isle of Wight. . 321|[sle of Wight. ; 2,197) Republic......... 889 
James City.... 148] Williamsburg. 1,262] Pasco... 23,342 
King & Queen. 318] King - Queen 714| Pomeroy 2,976 
Cc. 2,691|Ephrata.. 46,477 
King George... 178) King aes 1,905| Montesano. 465 
King William. . 278|King Willia: "206|Coupeville 19,638 
Lancaster. 4 142) Lancaster. . 1,812|Port Townsen 9,639 
OO inex 434| Jonesville. 2'134|Seattle., . | 935,014 
Loudoun 517|Leesburg. "402\| Port Orchard. Perak 84,176 
Louisa. 514/Louisa..... 2,315|Ellensburg........| 20,467 
Lunenburg 443 ees = Reman "912|Goldendale....... 455 
Madison...... 327 Reece Raa ,447|Chehalis..........] 41,858 
Mathews...... 87| Mathew: ae 2,300|/Davenport........ 10,919 
Mecklenburg... 665, Boyaian a Rad- Stein ai eerie 967|Shelton.. 62. a.as 16,251 
rie eieiclsletalaie ace 31,428||Okanogan.....{| 5,294/Okanogan........ 25,520 
Middlesex..... 132|Sal 3319 || Pacific. ....... 925|South Bend....... 14,674 
Montgomery... 395 Christiansbure: 32,923|| Pend Oreille., .| 1,406)/Newport......... 6,914 
Nansemond.... 402|Suffolk.........- 31,366|| Pierce.........| 1,676)/Tacoma.. ....{| 321,590 
GNOIBON, 5. 55s. cxee 468/Lovingston.. ; 2,752||San Juan...... 172|Friday Harbor. .. . +872 
New Kent..... 212|New Kent........ 4,504||Skagit........| 1,735|Mount Vernon.... 1350 
Norfolk....... .360|Portsmouth...... 51,612||Skamania.....| 1,676)Stevenson........ i 
Northampton.. 226|Hastville......... 16,966||Snohomish.....| 2,100|Hverett..........| 172,199 
Northumber- Spokane.......| 1,763/Spokane..........| 278,333 
land...... 44 200/Heathsville....... 10,185}|Stevens.......] 2,486/Colville.......... 17,884 
Nottoway 308|Nottoway........ 15,141 pomerton alevarave b 717/Olympia.......... 55,049 
ease aeietearomb 354/Orange.......... 12, akum... 269|Cathlamet 426 
ig. | een SIG WGULAY visjate es ow oe 15,572 Walla Walla...} 1,288) Walla Walla 42,195 
Patrick. . 1.12: 469|Stuart........... 15,282|| Whatcom..... 2,151|Bellingham 70,317 
Pittsylvania...| 1,022)/Chatham.,....... 58,296|| Whitman. 2,167|Colfax. .. 31,263 
sean: ied a8 poner Sey Yakima,......' 4,273\Yakima......... 145,112 
nce Edward. ‘armville ; 
Pr ..| 284|Prince George 20,270 WEST VIRGINIA. 
Prince Willen. 387 Manassas. 164 (66 Nadal 24,080 sq. mt.; pov., 1,860,421) 
Princess Anne.. 265) Princess Anne 76,124|}Barbour.. .. 336 Philippi. . ee-| 15,474 
Pulaski. 327| Pulaski. 27,258||Berkeley...... 316 Martinsburg. . Se pe 33,791 
Rappahannock. 267 Washingto: .368||Boone........ 501|Madison......... 8,764 
Richmond..... 192|Warsaw.. 6,375|| Braxton Bede 517|Sutton.... .s..00. 15,152 
Roanoke. . z 276|Salem. . 61,693 || Brooke.. 9|Wellsburg........ 8,940 
Rockbridge 604| Lexington Bas 4,039 || Cabell. 279|Huntington,......} 108,202 
869 BeUSORnie Ree ,485|| Calhoun 281/Grantsville....... , 948 
483| Lebanon. ae 26,290|| Clay. Baer ° 342|Clay Se raiotatn 11,942 
cott 539|Gate City... 25,813 || Doddridge.. .. . 319 West Union......: 6,970 
eon andéen: 507|Woodstock...... - 21,825||Fayette....... 659|Fayetteville.......| 61,731 
Smyth........ 435|Marion.......... 1,066||Gilmer........ 339/Glenville......... ,050 
Southampton. , 607|Courtland. veee] 27.195||Grant.. .....4. 477|Petersburg........ 8,304 
Spotsylvania...| 413 Spotsylvania. . ies 13,819||Greenbrier.....} 1,026 Lewis: verses cl] 04,446 
Stafford....... 271 Hest ater .....| 16,876|| Hampshire. ..% 639/ Roman «| 11,705 
101 ae eam a 280|Surry. . Be Re a .220||Hancock...... 82|New Cuniberiand.. 39,615 
Sussex........ 496|Sussex...........| 12,411||Hardy........| 585]Moorefield.. . 9,308 
Tazewell...... 522|Tazewell......... 44,791 || Harrison...... 418|Clarksburg. . 77,856 
Warren........ 219|Front Royal......| 14,655||Jackson....... 463)|Ripley. . +eee| 18,541 
Washington. 579 Abingdon. . mathe. Se 38,076 ||Jefferson...... 211\Charles Town.... . 18,665 
Westmoreland. 236 Montross. . 1,042 Kanawha... ... 908|Charleston.. ; 252,925 
VSG eects Sea 4:2 414|Wise...... 43,579 || Lewis........+ 19,711 
Wythe, 2.2... 460 Wytheville. 21,975 || Lincoln. 20,267 
Vi) ie peeeae 123| Yorktown. 1,583 Dog en ir oe 
Independent Cities Aaron, 63,717 
Alexandria. 8].. Marshall 041 
Bristol.. 4 Mason. . 24,459 
Buena Vista. .. 3 Mercer.. Princeton: 22. a./- 68,206 
Charlottesville. 6 Mineral. 3 330|Keyser...........| 22,8564 
Clifton Forge. . 1 Mingo. 423|Williamson....... 39,742 
Colonial Hehts. 3]... Monongalia.. 365|Morgantown.. 55,617 
Covington..... Afi Monroe....... 473|Union. : 11,584 
Danville. 6}.. Morgan.. Am 233 Berkeley Springs. ; 8,37 
Falls Church., 2).. Nicholas...... 649|Summersville. 25,414 
Fredericksburg. 2}. + ORIG ee aria a 107|Wheeling......... 68,437 
IER has neta jakteiicis »254 || Pendieton..... 695|/Franklin......... 8,093 
Hampton.. 57]. . 89,258 || Pleasants.,.... 130|St. Marys. 7,124 
Harrisonburg. . 2}. . 11,916 || Pocahontas... . 943|Marlinton. .. . 10,136 
Hopewell. . Dierasiamiee cakes 6s: 17,895 || Preston....... 645|Horse Shoe Run & 
L nehburg. . ave AB ih aos 54,790 erie . 27,233 
artinsville.. . ste 18,798 ||Putnam....... 349! Winfield. 23,661 


a 


a) 
A 


Count; rea or 
mi sq.mi} Court Houses 
WEST VIRGINIA Continnest 
eig! 604|Beckley. . an 77,826 
Randolph. . 1,036|Elkins. vaces| 26,849 
Ritchie *452|Harrisville........| 10,877 
Roane 486 Payee a vastalalblere 15,720 
Summers.. 359|Hinton.. eee} 15,640 
Taylor. 170|Grafton. aay 15,010 
Mucker.;. 0... 421|Parsons. 7,750 
aes eters i's As wAebc fea one 
ur’ uckhannon i 
Way me... 531|Wayne. 38,977 


551 Webster Springs. 


Wetzel, ae 362|New Martinsville. . 19,347 

ANiireacidiecms. 6 234|Blizabeth.. - 4,391 
WAGED caste clare. one 368|Parkersbur, 78,331 
Wyoming..... 504|Pineville.... 1836 


WISCONSIN 
(71 counttes, 54,706 sq. mt.: pop., 8,961,777) 


677|Friendship.......- 


ANGAMB i. 30s 


Ashland.......| 1,037|Ashland.......... 
866)Barron....... 
1,474) Washburn 
525|Green Bay 
712|Alma 
840/Grantsburg a 21. 
315|Chilton. oh 2 
1,025 Chippewa Falls. a 091 
1,222|Neillsville. .-) 31,527 
778|Portage. -| 36,708 
586|Prairie du ‘Chien.. as 16,351 
1,197|Madison. «| 222,095. 
"892|Juneau. . c 63,170 
491 Sturgeon Bay.. 20,685 
1,310|Superior.. ».+| 45,008 
(1) 000 eee "B58 Menomonie. . 26,156 
Eau Claire. 649)Eau Claire.. " 58,300 
Florence. ae 489|Florence.. 5 3,437 
Fond du 1 Lae. z 724\Fond du Lac. 4 75,085 
Forest. S 1,010|Crandon. Sai 7,542 
Grant.. a 168|Lancaster........ 44,419 
Green.. 1} "586|Monroe. .~.| 25,851 
Green Lake.. aia 355|Green Lake.. 5 15,418 
Towa.. noes 761|Dodgeville. . . 19,631 
PPR ESE ert ciaitav ers ana 746|Hurley 7,830 
Jackson,......| 1,000)/Black "River Falls.. 15,151 
Jefferson,..... 564|Jefferson. 2 
Juneau... . 795|Mauston, 
Kenosha. . 273|/Kenosha. . 
Kewaunee, 331)/Kewaunee 
La Crosse. 469|La Crosse 
Lafayette. 643|Darlington 
Langlade. . 3 858|Antigo. : 
Binéoln........- Wea 
Manitowoc... . 589 So ere ic eer 75,215 
Marathon.....| 1,584)/Wausau. . atte 88,874 
Marinette.....| 1,388|Marinette. \ Paere 
Marquette..... "457|Montello. . tts 8,516 
Milwaukee.... 239|Milwaukee. ali ,036, 041 
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915|Sparta......... 
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1,106|Oconto. . -| 25,110 
1, rAd Rhinelander. -. De 
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7 38,441 
7,332 
22,503 
24,968 
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14,370 
141,781 
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113,913 
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1, cod Shawano. -.+| 34,351 
Sheboygan.. eboygan 5 
Taylor. . 979|Medford 17,843 
Trempeaics.. 739 wae 23,377 
Vernon.. E 805] Viroq : 5,663 
Vilas. 3 867 Ragie MRiver: 9,332 
Walworth. 560|Elkhorn..........| 52,368 
Washburn... . 816|Shell Lake........ 10,301 
Washington 428|West Bend....... 46,119 
Waukesha. . 556|Waukesha........ 158,249 
Waupaca...... 751|Waupaca.........| 35,340 
Waushara..... 628 jako oa As pe 13,497 
Winnebago. ... 454|Oshkos! 107,928 
Weed sco 3. <5: 812 Wineonain ‘Rapids.. 59,105 
WYOMING 
(28 counties, 97,506 sq. mt.; pop., 330,066) 
Albany. : Fy 400 ae 21,290 
Big Horn... . 3,176| Basin. Sgereeaiote 11,898 
Campbell. . 4,755 Gillette. nile 5,861 
Carbon.. 3 al 14,937 
Converse... .. - 366 
Grooks. cj. cayenne 4,691 
Fremont. ..... 168 
Goshen... .... 2,230|Torrington....... 11,941 
Hot Springs. ..| 2,022|Thermopolis...... 6,365 
Johnson....... 4,175|Buffalo.......... 5,475 
Laramie. ..... 2,703|Cheyenne........ 60,149 
Lincoln. . 4... Kemmerer........ 9,018 
Natrona...... Casper sre 49,623 
Niobrara Lusk oa 
ark... 7|Cody 16,874 
Platte. Wheatiaid 195 
Sheridan. Sheridan. 18,989 
Sublette. Pinedale. . 5778 
Sweetwater Green Rive 17,920 
Teton..... Jackson. .... ,062 
INGA. a Evanston. : 7,484 
Washakie Worland. aoa 8 
Weston. ...... 2'408| Newcastle. oy 7,929 
Yel’stone Nat. 
Park (part)..! 2,9311. : PSR 420 


Electoral Vets for President, 1944- 1960 


The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the Sg Poe pa pres of electors, the 


counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. (See E. 
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ectoral College, Page 566.) 
1944 1948 1952 1956 1960 


)D. R. | D. 


- |114/353]. .. 1383]... |... 277 


*In 1948 the 39 electoral votes of Alabama 


(11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) 

and Tennessee (1), were cast for the States’ Rights Democrat 
(8S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss. ) for npcrate pendiaetes, pee SL Ree 
iIn 1956 in Alabama one Democratic elector refused to vote for Stevenson and cast his ballot for 


Walter B. Jones. Making the Democratic total actually 73. 


2Unofficial as of wie 1, 1960. Alabama six unpledged; 


(See article on page 4 


Mississippi -all eight unpledged; total 537. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


Terms of office of the President and Vice President, from Janua: 20, 1 
No person may be elected President of the United States for more than tas foatonear 


PRESIDENT John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts. 
Receives salary of $100,000 a year, taxable, and 
in addition an expense allowance, also taxable, 
of $50,000 to assist in defraying expenses result- 
ing from his official duties. Also there may be 
expended not exceeding $40,000, nontaxable, a 
year for travel expenses and official entertain- 
ment. Congress in 1958 provided lifetime pen- 
Sions of $25,000 a year for ex-Presidents and 
$10,000 for their widows. 

VICE PRESIDENT—Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas. 
Salary $35,000 a year and $10,000 for expenses, 
all of which is taxable. 

Order of succession to the Presidency. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
1947, as amended: 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
The President pro tempore of the Senate 
Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 
with the exception of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. No Amendment has yet 
been passed to include such office in the order of 
succession to the presidency. (See page 566) 


CABINET APPOINTMENTS 


Secretary of State—Dean Rusk, of New York. 
Secretary of Treasury—C. Douglas Dillon, of N. J. 
Secy. of Defense—Robert S. McNamara, Mich. 
Attorney-General—Robert F. Kennedy, of Va. 
Secy. of the Interior—Stewart L. Udall, Ariz. 
Postmaster General—J. Edward Day, of Calif. 


20, 1965, 

rms. 

Secy. of Agriculture—Orville L. Freeman, Minn, 

Secy. of Commerce—Luther H. Hodges, N. C. 

Secy. of Labor—Arthur J. Goldberg, D. C. 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare— 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, of Connecticut. 


‘ OTHER 
Director, invesHaataae Fi 


Federal Bureau of 
Edgar Hoover, of Washington, D. C. 

Director, Central Intelligence Agency—Allen W. 
Dulles, of Washington, D. C, 

Director, Bureau of the Budget—David E. Bell, of 
Massachusetts, 

Under Secretary of State—Chester Bowles, of Con- 
necticut. 

Asst. Secretary of State for African Affairs—G. 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan. 

U.S. Representative to the United Nations—Adlai 
E. Stevenson, of Illinois. 

Press Secretary to the President—Pierre E. Sal- 
inger, of Virginia. 

Associate Press Secretary to the President— 
Andrew T. Hatcher, of California. 

Special Assistant to the President—Kenneth 
O’Donnell, of Massachusetts. 

Special Counsel to the President—Theodore C. 
Sorenson, of Nebraska. 

Social Secretary to Mrs. Kennedy—Letitia Bald- 
ridge, of Washington, D, C. 


Treasurer of U.S.—Elizabeth R, Smith, of Calif. 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Cabinet and staffs of Departments at the time President Eisenhower’s term expired, January 20, 1961, 
PRESIDENT—Dwight D. Eisenhower, of Pennsyl- | Operations Coordinating Board—Gordon Gray, 


vania. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali- 


fornia, 5 
The Cabinet 
(Salaries $25,000 each) 
Secretary of State—Christian A. Herter, Mass. 
Secretary of the Treasury—Robert Bernerd Ander- 
son, of New York. 
Secretary of Defense—Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Pa. 
Attorney General—William P. Rogers, Md. 
eS eenaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan. 
Sparetary of the Interior—Frederick A. Seaton, 
of Nebraska. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra T. Benson, Utah. 
Secretary of Commerce—Frederick Henry Mueller, 
of Michigan. 
Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell, N. J. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Arthur S. Flemming, of Ohio. 


The White House Staff 
Assistant to the President—Wilton B. Persons. 
Deputy Assistants to the President—Gerald D. 

Morgan, Bryce N. Harlow  armsivnecey af- 
fairs), Robert E. Merriam Interdepartmental 
ffairs). 

eee Tagcen C. Hagerty (Press), Thomas. E. 
Stephens (to the President), Robert K. Gray {to 
the Cabinet), Brig. Gen. A. J: Goodpaster, USA 
(Staff), Mrs. Ann C. Whitman (Personal), Mrs. 
Mary Jane McCaffree (Personal and Social 
Secretary to Mrs. Eisenhower). 

Special Counsel—David W. Kendall. . 

Special Assistants—Gordon Gray (Nat’l Security 
Affairs), Eugene J. Lyons (Personnel Manage- 
ment), Meyer Kestnbaum, Clarence B. Randall, 
Karl G. Harr, Jr., Don Paarlberg, W. Allen Wal- 
lis, George B. Kistiakowsky, Malcolm C, Moos. 

Deputy Special Asst.—Amos J. Peaslee. 

Special Consultant—Clarence Francis. 

Administrative Assistants—Jack Z. Anderson, Ed- 
ward A. McCabe. 4 

Staff Assistant—Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr. 

Special Assistants in the White House Office— 
Frederic E. A Se eet E. Hampton, Douglas 

. Price, Stephen H. Hess. 
Prisistan Ma}. Gen. Howard McC. Snyder, USA. 
Military Aide—Col. Robert L. Schulz, USA. 


EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 
National Security Council—Members are the Pres- 
ident, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
Bureau of the Budget—Maurice H. Stans, director. 
Council of Economic Advisers—Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, chmn. : 
tral Intelligence Agency—Allen W. Dulles, dir. 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization—Leo A. 


Hoegh, dir. 


chairman. 


Department of State 
(Created July 27. 1789) 

Secretary of State—Christian A. Herter. 

Under Secretary—C. Douglas Dillon. 

Under Sec. for Political Affairs—Livingston T. 
Merchant. 

Counselor—Theodore C. Achilles. 

Legal Adviser—Eric H. Hager. 

Assistant Secretaries tor: 

Administration—Lane Dwinell, 

African Affairs—Joseph C. Satterthwaite. 

Congressional Relations—Wm. B. Macomber, Jr. 

Economic Affairs—Edwin McCammon Martin. 

European Affairs—Foy D. Kohler. 

Far Eastern Affairs—J. Graham Parsons, 

Inter-American Affairs—Thomas C. Mann. 

Int’l Organization Affairs—Francis O. Wilcox. 

Nee Eastern and South Asian Affairs—G. Lewis 
ones. 

Policy Planning—Gerard C. Smith.— 

Public Affairs—Andrew H. Berding. 

U. S. Representative to the UN and Representative 
in the Security Council—James J. Wadsworth, 
ambassador. 

Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs—John W. 
Hanes, Jr., administrator. 

Director of Intelligence and Research—Hugh 8. 
Cumming, Jr. 

Chief of Protocol—Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr. 

Director General, Foreign Service—Waldemar J. 
Gallman. 

Insp Gen., Foreign Service—Gerald A. Drew. 

Biss Intl. Cooperation Adm.—James W. Riddle- 

erger. 

Special Asst. for Coordination of Intl. Educational 
and Cultural Relations—Robert H. Thayer. 

Director, Foreign Service Inst.—Harold B. Hoskins. 


Treasury Department 
(Created Sept. 2, 1789) 
Secretary of the Treasury—Robert B. Anderson. 
Under Secretaries—Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Julian 
B. Baird (for monetary affairs). 
Assistant Secretaries—A. Gilmore Flues, Laurence 
B. Robbins and T. Graydon Upton. 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary—Wm. T. Heffelfinger. 
Adm, Asst. Secretary—Artemus E. Weatherhbee. 
Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 
Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney. 
Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest. 
Commissioners: 
Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. 
Customs—Ralph Kelly. 
Internal Revenue—Dana Latham, 
Narcotics—Harry J. Anslinger. 
Directors: 
Administrative Services—Paul McDonald. 
Engraving and Printing—Henry J. Holtzclaw. 
International Finance—George H. Willis. 
The Riint—William H. Brett. 
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U.S. ce ane Nace Adm, Alfred C. Richmond, 
U/S Savings Bonds Division— William H, Neal, dir. 
U. S. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, chief. 


Department of Defense 

(Created Sept. 18, 1947, consolidating the De- 
partment of the Navy, created April 30, 1789; the 
Department of the Army, August 7, 1789; and the 
Department of the Air Force, Sept. 18, 1947, into 
a single executive department.) 
Secre’ of Defense—Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 
Deputy Sec. of Defense—James H. Douglas. 
Dir. of Defense Research & Engineering—Herbert 


F, York. 
Assistants to the Sec. of Defense: 
Atomic Energy—Herbert B. Loper. 
Legislative Affairs—Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, 


USMC. 
oom Operations—Gen. G. B. Erskine, USMC, 
e 


ret. 
Assistant Secretaries: 
Comptroller—Franklin B. Lincoln. 
Health & Medical—Frank B. Berry, M.D. 
Int’l Security. Affairs—John N. Irwin, 2nd. 
Manpower, Personnel & MReserve—Charles C. 
Finucane. 
Properties & Installations—Floyd S. Bryant. 
Public Affairs-—Murray Snyder. 
Supply & Logistics—Perkins McGuire. 
General Counsel—J. Vincent Burke. 
joint Chiefs or Staff: 
Chairman—Gen. Lyman L, Lemnitzer, USA. 
Army—Gen. George H. Decker, USA. 
Navy—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN. 
Air Force—Gen. Thomas D. White. USAP. 
Marine Corps—Gen. David M. Shoup, USMC 
(on Marine Corps matters only). 
anata Joint Staff—Lt. Gen. E. G. Wheeler, 
USA. 


UNIFIED OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


Under North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Supreme Commander, Allied Forces in Europe— 
Gen, Lauris Norstad, USAF. 
Supreme Commander, Allied Forces, Atlantic— 
Adm. Robert L. Dennison, USN. 
Deputy Supreme Allied Commander for Europe— 
Gen. Sir Hugh Stockwell (Britain). 
Channel Command—Adm, Sir Manley Power and 
Air Marshal Sir Edward Chilton (both Britain). 
Mediterranean—Adm. Sir A. N. C. Bingley (Br.). 
Central Europe—Gen. M. Challe (France). 
Southern Europe—Adm. Charles R. Brown, USN. 
Northern Europe—Gen. Sir Horatius Murray (Bri- 


tain). 
Under United States 


Pee omand—Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, 
rey 4 

Eacipean. Command—Lt. Gen. Robert F. Sink, 
European Command—Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF. 
Pacific Command—Adm. Harry D. Felt, USN. 
Atlantic Command—Adm,. R. L. Dennison, USN. 
Continental Air Defense Command—Gen. Laur- 

ence S, Kuter, USAF. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Secretary of the Army—Wilber M. Brucker. 
Under Secretary—Hugh M. Milton, 2nd. 

Director of Research and Development—Richard 
S. Morse. 

General Counsel—Frank G, Millard. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 
Financial Management—George H. Roderick. 
Logistics—Courtney Johnson. 
Manpower, Personnel & Reserve Forces—Dewey 


Short. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. George H. Decker. 
Comptroller of the Army—Lt. Gen. D. W. Traub. 
Chief of Information—Maj. Gen. Wm. W. Quinn. 
The Surgeon General—Lt. Gen. Leonard D. Heaton. 
The Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. Robert V. Lee. 
U. S. Women’s Army Corps—Col. Mary Louise 
Milligan, director. 
National Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. D. W. Mc- 
owed, Sha 
. S. Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs—Maj. : 
Frederick M. Warren, chief. nes 
U._S. Continental Army Command—Gen. Herbert 
B, Powell, commanding general. 
U. S. Military Academy—Maj. Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, supt. 
Commanding Generals, U.S. Armies: 
ist Governors Isl., N. ¥.—Lt. Gen. Edward J. 
2 a, Ft. G G. M 
nd, Ft, George G. Meade, Md.—Lt. 5 - 
ley Gaither. te 
8rd, Ft. McPherson, Ga.—Lt. Gen. Paul Dew. 


Adams. 
4th, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.—Lt. Gen. Edward 
een esate t 
. cago, .—Lt. Gen. William H. A 
6th, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.—Lt. tae 
Robert M. Cannon. 


ith, APO 46, New York, N. ¥.—Lt. Gen, Garri- 
son H. Davidson. 
pes a ea San Francisco, Calif.—Gen. Carter 

. Magruder. 

Military Dist. of Washington—Maj. Gen. 
Charles K. Gailey, Jr. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Secretary of the Navy—William B. Franke. 
Under Secretary—Fred A. Bantz 
ASaterialCecil B. Milne. 

aterizl—Cecil P. 2. 
Personnel and Reserve Forces—Richard Jackson, 
Research & Development—James H. Wakelin, Jr. 
Adm. Asst. to Sec. of the Navy—John H. Dillon. 
Chief of Naval Operations—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke. 
Judge Advocate Gen.—R. Adm. William C. Mott. 
Bureau Chfefs: 
Medicine and Surgery—Rear Adm, B. W. Hogan. 
Naval Personnel—V. Adm. William R. Smed- 
berg, 3rd. 
Naval Weapons—Rear Adm. Paul D. Stroop. 
Ships—Rear Adm, Ralph K. James. 
Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adm. James W. 


Boundy. 
Yards ana Docks—Rear Adm. E, J. Peltier. 


Comdr., Military Sea Transp. Service—Vice Adm. 
Roy A. Gano. 

Commandant, Potomac Riyer Naval Command— 
R. Adm. Thomas H. Robbins, Jr. 

Commandant, Severn River Naval Command—R, 
Adm. John F. Davidson. 

Sree vere War College—V. Adm. Bernard 

. Austin, 

Supt., U. S. Naval Academy—R. Adm. John F. 
Davidson. 

Chief, Naval Air Training—V. Adm. Robert Gold- 
thwaite. 


Commandants, Naval Districts: 
1st, Boston, Mass.—Rear Adm. Carl S. Espe. 
3rd, New York, N. ¥.—V. Adm. Charles Well- 


born, Jr. 
4th, Philadelphia, Pa.—Rear Adm. Charles H. 


Lyman, 3rd. 

5th, Norfolk, Va.—Rear Adm. F. M. Hughes. 

6th, Charleston, S. C.—R. Adm. Kenmore M, 
McManes. 

8th, New Orleans, La—R. Adm. Frederick B. 
Warder. 

9th, Great Lakes, I11.—R. Adm, John M. Higgins. 

10th, San Juan, P.R.—R. Adm. Allen Smith, Jr. 

llth, San Diego, Calif.—R. Adm. Murr E. Arnold. 
ee aan Francisco, Calif.—Rear Adm. George 
. Russell. 

13th, Bremerton, Wash.—Rear Adm. Frank T. 
Watkins. 

14th, Pearl Harbor—Rear Adm, E. A. Solomons. 

15th, Balboa, Panama Canal Zone—R. Adm. 
Richard S. Craighill. 

17th, Kodiak, Alaska—R. Adm. H. H. Caldwell. 

U. S. Marine Corps: 

Commandant—Gen. David M. Shoup. 

Asst. Commandant—Lt. Gen. John C. Munn. 

Chief of Staff—Lt. Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr. 

Deputy Chiefs of Staff—Maj. Gen. Frederick L. 
Wieseman (Plans), Brig. Gen. Bruno A, 
Hochmuth (Research & Development). 

Asst. Chiefs of Staff—Maj. Gen. Alpha L. Bow- 
ser, Col. John F. Carey, Maj. Gen. Sidney S. 
Wade, Brig. Gen. Harvey C. Tschirgi. 

Marie eer Gen.—Maj. Gen. Chester R. 

en, 

Dir, of Women Marines—Col, Margaret M. 
Henderson. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Secretary of the Air Force—Dudley C. Sharp. 
Under Secretary—Joseph V. Charyk. 

Assistant Egret es Hed? Lyi 
nancia anagement—Lyle 8. Garlock. 

Materiel—Philip B. Taylor. 

Research & Development—Courtland D. Perkins. 
Spec. Asst, for Manpower, Pers. Res. Forces— 

Lewis S. Thompson. 

Special Asst. for Installations—John M, Ferry. 
Admin. Asst.—John J. McLaughlin. 

General Counsel—Max Golden, 

Legislative Liaison—Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Mus- 
I Bea Se oe Ps r 

nformation—Maj. Gen. Arno H. Luehm: 

Chief of Staff—Gen. Thomas D. White” 2 
Vice Chief of Staff—Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff: 

Development—Lt. Gen. R. C. Wilson, 

Materiel--Lt. Gen. M. E. Bradley, Jr. 

Operations—Lt. Gen. D. C. Strother. 

Personnel—Lt. Gen. T, H. Landon. 

Plans & Programs—Lt. Gen. J. K. Gerhart. 
Asst. Chiefs of Staff: 

Intelligence—Maj. Gen. J. H. Walsh. 

Reserve Forces—Maj. Gen. E. L. Eaton, 
Comptroller—Lt. Gen. William D. Eckert. 
Surgeon General—Maj..Gen. Oliver K. Niess, 


Judge Advocate General— P 
rea eneral—Maj. Gen. Albert M, 
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Inspector. General—Lt. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll. 
Air Adjutant General—Col. J. L. Tarr. 
Major Air Commands: 
North Am, Air Def., Ent. AFB, Colo.—Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter. 
Air Defense. Ent, AFB, Colo.—Lt. Gen. J. H. 
Atkinson. 
Air Materiel, Wright-Patterson AFB, Qhio—Gen. 
Samuel E. Anderson. 
Air Research & Development, Andrews AFB, Md. 
—Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schrieyer. 
a gett Randolph AFB, Tex.—Lt. Gen. 
. E. Briggs. 
Air University, Maxwell AFB, Ala.—Lt. Gen. 
Walter E. Todd. 
Continental Air, Mitchel AFB, N. ¥.—Lt. Gen. 
Ww Hall 


Headquarters Command, Bolling AFB, D. C.— 
Maj. Gen. B. EH. Allen. 

Military Air Transport Service, Scott AFB, Ill.— 
Lt, Gen. Joe W. Kelly. 

Strategic Air, Offutt AFB, Neb.—Gen. Thomas 


. Power. 

Tactical Air, Langley AFB, Va.—Gen. Frank F. 
Everest. 

U._S. Air Force Academy, Colo. Springs, Colo.— 
Maj. Gen. William S. Stone. 

Alaskan Air, Elmendorf AFB, Alaska—Maj. Gen. 
Conrad F. Necrason. 

Caribbean Air, Albrook AFB, Balboa, Canal Zone 
—Maj. Gen. Leland S. Stranathan. 

Pacific Air Force, Hickham AFB, Hawaii—Gen. 
Emmett O’Donnell, Jr. 

U. S. Air Forces in Europe, Wiesbaden, Germany 
—Gen. F. H. Smith, Jr. 

U._S. Air Force Security Service, San Antonio, 
Tex.—Maj. Gen. Millard Lewis. 


Department of Justice 
(Created Sept. 24, 1789) 
Attorney General—William Pierce Rogers. 
Executive Asst. to Atty. General—John F, Cush- 


man. 
Deputy Attorney General—Lawrence E. Walsh. 
Solicitor General—J. Lee Rankin. 
Publ. Information—Luther A. Huston, director. 
Pardon Attorney—Reed Cozart. 
Assistant Attorneys General: 
Administrative—S. A. Andretta. 
Antitrust—Robert A. Bicks, act. 
Civil—George C. Doub. 
Civil Rights—Harold R. Tyler, Jr. 
Criminal—Malcolm R. Wilkey. 
Internal Security—J. Walter Yeagley. 
Lands—Perry W. Morton. - 
Legal Counsel—Robert Kramer. 
Tax—Charles K. Rice. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—John Edgar 
Hoover, director. 
Immigration & Naturalization Service—Joseph M. 
Swing, comm. 
Immigration Appeals—Thomas G. Finucane, chmn. 
Fed. Prison Industries, Inc.—J. V. Bennett, comm. 
Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 
Board of Parole—George J. Reed, chmn. 


Post Office Department 
(Created March 9, 1829; previcusly a branch of 
Treasury Dept. Only portfolio in Cabinet that ex- 
pires every 4 years.) 
master General—Arthur E. Summerfield. 
ioe Postmaster General—John M. McKibbin. 
Exec. Asst. to the Postmaster General—Nyle M. 
Jackson. 
preci Asst. to the Postmaster General—L. Rohe 
Walter. 
Chief Postal Inspector—David H. Stephens, 
General Counsel—Herbert B. Warburton. 
Assistant Postmasters General for: 
Operations—Bert B. Barnes. 
Transportation—George M. Moore, 
Facilities—Rollin D. Barnard. 
Finance—Hyde Gillette. 
Personnel—Frank E. Barr. 


Department of the Interior 
(Created March 3, 1849) 


ecretary of the Interior—Fred A. Seaton. 
Snder ‘Secretary_—E)mer F, Bennett. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
Administration—D. Otis Beasley. 
Fish and Wildlife—Ross L. Leffler. 
Mineral Resources—Royce A. Hardy. 
Public Land Management—George W. Abbott. 
Water and Power—Fred-G. Aandahl. 
<lenpg ag tea F. Stevens. 
ectors for: 
D Demerasrciad Fisheries—Donald L. McKernan. 
Geography—Meredith F. Burrill. 
Geological Survey—Thomas B. Nolan. 
Land Management—Edward Woozley. 
Minerals he ead 8. Shannon. 
ines—Marling J. eny. 
Mational Park Service—Conrad L. Wirth. 
Oil and Gas—Matthew V. Carson, Jr. 


Saline Water—Arthur L. Miller. 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife—Daniel H. Janzen. 
Territories—Anthony T. Lausi. 

Commissioner, Bureau of: 
Fish and Wildlife—Arnie J. Suomela, 
Indian Affairs—Glenn L. Emmons, 
Reclamation—Floyd E. Dominy. 


Department of Agriculture 
(Created May 15, 1862) 
Secre of Agriculture—Izra Taft Benson. 
Under Secretary—True D. Morse. 
Exec. Asst. to the Secretary—Miller F, Shurtleff. 
General Counsel—Carl J. Stephens, 
Agricultural Credit Services—K. L. Scott, director. 
Assistant Secretaries: 
Administrative—Ralph S, Roberts. 
Agricultural Stabilization—Marvin L. McLain. 
Federal—State Relations—C. M. Ferguson, 
Marketing & Foreign Agric.—Clarence L. Miller. 
Agric. Conservation Program Service—Paul M. 
Koger, admin. 
Agric. Marketing Service—O. V. Wells, admin. 
Agric. Research Service—B. T. Shaw, admin. 
Commodity Credit Corp.—True D. Morse, pres. 
Commodity Exch, Authority—Alex C. Caldwell, 


admin, 
Commodity Stabilization Service—Walter C. Ber- 
ger, admin. 
Farmer Coop. Service—Joseph G. Knapp, admin. 
Farmers Home—Kermit H. Hansen, admin. 
Fed. Crop, Ins. Corp.—Frank N. McCartney, mer. 
Fed. Ext. Service—Paul V. Kepner, admin. 
Foreign Agric. Service—Max Myers, admin. 
Forest Service—Richard E. McArdle, chief. 
Rural Electrification—David A. Hamil, admin. 
Soil Conservation Service—D. A. Williams, admin. 


Department of Commerce 

(Created March 4, 1913; previously Dept. of 

Commerce and Labor, created Feb. 14, 1903). 

Secretary of Commerce—Frederick H, Mueller, 

Under Secretary—Philip A. Ray. 

mates Secretary for Transportation—John. J. 

en. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 

. Administration—George T. Moore. 
Domestic Affairs—Carl F. Oechsle. 
International Affairs—Bradley Fisk. 

Bur. of the Census—Robert W. Burgess, dir. 

Bur. of Foreign Commerce—Loring K. Macy, dir. 

Bur. of Public Roads—Bertram D. Tallamy, admin. 

Bur. of Standards—Allen V. Astin, dir. 

Business and Defense Services—William A. White, 
Sr., admin. 

cont end Gootee Survey—Rear Adm. H. Arnold 

aro, dir. 

Federal Maritime Board—V. Adm. Ralph E. Wil- 
son, USN., chmn. 

Maritime Administration—V. Adm. Ralph E. 
Wilson, USN., admin. 

Office of Business Econ.—M. Joseph Meehan, dir, 

Patent Office—Robert C. Watson, comm. 

Weather Bureau—F. W. Reichelderfer, chief. 


Department of Labor 
(Created March 4, 1913) 


Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell. 

Under Secretary—James T. O’Connell. 

Assistant Secretaries: John J. Gilhooley, George 
C. Lodge. 

Administrative Asst. Sec.—James E. Dodson, 

Solicitor—Harold C. Nystrom, act. 

Director, Bureau of: 
Apprenticeship—W. C. Christensen. 
Employees’ Compensation—William McCauley. 
Employment. Security—Robert C. Goodwin. 
International Labor Affairs—George C. Lodge. 


Labor Standards—Arthur W. Motley. 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights—Hugh WwW. 
Bradley. 


Bureau of Labor Management Reports—John L, 
Holcombe, comm. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Ewan Clague, comm. 

Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board—Theo- 
dore M. Schwartz, chairman. 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
Clarence T. Lundquist, admin. 

Women’s Bureau—Alice K. Leopold, director. 


Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 
(Created April 11, 1953) 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Arthur S. Flemming. 

Under Secretary—Bertha S. Adkins. 

Assistant Secretaries—Robert A. Forsythe, Ed- 
ward F. Wilson. 

Surgeon General, Public Health Service—Dr. 
tea fl E. Burney. 

Commissioners of: 
Food and Drugs—George P, Larrick. 
Education—Dr, Lawrence G. Derthick, 
Social Security—William L.. Mitchell. 

Vocational Renabilitation—Mary E. Switzer, dir. 
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JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
As of December 15, 1960 


Source: Administrative Office of the United States Courts, Washington 25, D. C. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
peers te co show when born and when 
e : 
“Chief Justice of the United States ($35,500)— 
Earl Warren, of Calif. (1891—took oath of office 


Banning E. Whittington. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS 
AND PATENT APPEALS 


Chief Judge—Eugene Worley, Tex. 

Associate Judges—Ambrose O’Connell, N.. Y.; 
Giles S. ee Gae Agee ae Md.; Arthur 
M. Smth, ich. ‘. each. 

Clerk—Cabell N. Pryor. Address of Court— 
Internal Revenue Bldg.. Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, N. Y. 
Judges—Charles D. Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. 


Jahan Tll.; Jed Johnson, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, 


Y.; Morgan Ford, N. Dak.; David John Wil- 
son, Utah; Mary H. Donlon, N. Y¥.; Scovel Rich- 
ardson, Mo. ($22,500 each.) 

Clerk—James E. Dwyer, Jr. Marshal—Edward J. 
Carey. Librarian—Anna H. Olsen. All 201 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 


COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF 
IMPEACHMENTS 


The Senate has the sole ee to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presides. Conviction requires concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


(Holds one ‘term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Associate 
Judges—Sam E. Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Mad- 
den, Pa.; Don N. Laramore, Ind.; James R. Durfee, 
Wis. ($25,500 each.) 

Clerk—Willard L. Hart, Address of Court—1655 
Pennsylvania Ave: N.W-. Washington 6, D. C. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 

(Judges serve without additional compensation.) 

Chief Judge—Albert B, Maris, Pa. 

Judges—Calvert Magruder, N. H.; Thomas F. 
McAllister. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit); 2 
vacancies. 

Address of Court—4106 U. S. Courthouse, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Chief Judge—J. Edgar Murdock, of Pennsylvania. 
Judges—Craig S. Atkins, of Md.; J. Gregory 
Bruce, of Ky.; William M. Drennen, of W. Va.; 
Morton P. Fisher, of Md.; Bruce M. Forrester, 
of Mo.; John W. Kern, of Ind.; John E. Mulroney, 
of Iowa; Clarence V. Opper, of N. Y.; Allin H. 
Pierce, of Ill.; Arnold Raum, of Mass.; Irene F. 
Scott, of Ala.; Norman O. Tietjens, of Ohio; Rus- 
sell E, Train, of D. of C.; Bolon B. Turner, of 
Ark.; Graydon G. Withey. of Mich. ($22,500 each.) 

Retired Judges Recalled For Duty—C. Rogers 
Arundell of Ore.; Eugene Black of Tex.; Ernest H. 
Van Fossan, of Ohio; Marion J. Harron, of Calif. 
($22,500 each.), 

Administrative Officer—Otto W. Schoenfelder. 
Clerk—Howard P. Locke. Address of Court—12th 
ued Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 


U. 8S. COURTS OF APPEALS 
($25,500 each) 

(Where no address other than city and state is 
Pee tre office is in the United States Court- 
house, 

District of Columbia Circuit—E. Barrett Pretty- 
man, Chief Judge; Henry White Edgerton, Wilbur 
K, Miller, David L. Bazelon, Charles Fahy, George 
T. Washington, John A. Danaher, Walter M. 
Bastian, Warren E. Burger, (lerk-—Joseph W. 
Stewart, Washington 1, D. C. 


First Circuit (Maine. Massachusetts. New Hamo- 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerte Rico)—Peter Wood- 
bury, Chief Judge, Concord, N. H.; John P. Harti- 
gan, Providence 3, R. I.; Bailey Aldrich, Boston, 
Mass. Clerk—Roger A. Stinchfield, Boston 9, Mass. 


Second Circuit (Connectieut, New York, Vermont) 
(Foley Square. New York 7, N. Y., less other- 
hae ge d, Chief Judge; Charles E 
J; ar ard, ef Judge; ‘ . 
meh .; Sterry R. Waterman, 


Cc 
Judge, P. O. Box 230, Wilmington 99, Del.; Her- 
bert F illiam 


ert F. 

Henry Hastie, (all) Philadelphia 7; Gerald Mc- 
bargh 18, Pa. Philp Forman, Trenton 

urg rene ae ip Forman, , N. J. 
Clerk—Mrs.-Ida O. Creskoff, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—Simon E. 


Williams, Jr., Richmond 19, Va. 


Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Richard T. 
Rives, Chief Judge, Montgomery 2, Ala.; Elbert 
Parr Tuttle, Atlanta, Ga.; Ben F._ Cameron, 
Meridian, Miss.; Warren L. Jones, P. O. Box 
4398, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; John R. Brown, Joseph 
C. Hutcheson, Jr., . 
Minor Wisdom, New Orleans 6, La. Clerk—Edward 
W. Wadsworth, New Orleans 6, La. 


Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—Thomas F. McAllister, Chief Judge, Grand 
Rapids 1, Mich.; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, 
Tenn.; Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; 
Lester L. Cecil, Dayton, Ohio; Paul C. Weick, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Clifford O’Sullivan, Port Huron, 
Mich. Clerk—Carl W. Reuss, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
John S, Hastings, Chief Judge, Chicago, Ill.; F. 
Ryan Duffy, Milwaukee, Wis.; Win G. Knoch, 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Latham Castle, (all) Chi- 
cago 10, Il.; vacancy. Clerk—Kenneth J. Carrick, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska. North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Harvey M. Johnsen, Chief Judge, Omaha 6, Nebr.; 
Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, Nebr.; Charles J. 
Vogel, Fargo, N. Dak.; Martin Donald Van Ooster- 
hout, Sioux City, Iowa; Marian C. Matthes, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Archibald K,. Gardner, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak,; Harry A. Blackmun, Winona, Minn.; va- 
cancy. Clerk—Robert C. Tucker, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Guam)—Richard H. Chambers, Chief Judge, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Albert Lee Stephens, Walter 
L. Pope, Frederick G. Hamley, Oliver D, Hamlin, 
Jr., and Charles M. Merrill, (all) San Francisco, 
Calif.; Stanley N. Barnes, Los Angeles, Calif.; Gil- 
bert H. Jertberg, Fresno, Calif.; M. Oliver Koelsch, 
Boise, Id. Clerk—Frank H. Schmid, P. O. Box 547, 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Alfred P. Murrah, 
Chief Judge, P. O. Box 1554, Oklahoma City 1, 
Okla.; Sam G. Bratton, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
John C, Pickett, P. O. Box 900, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
David T, Lewis, Salt Lake City, Utah; Jean S. 
Breitenstein, Denver, Colo. Clerk—Robert B. Cart- 
wright. Denver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($22,500; districts in parentheses) 


Alabama—(Northern) Seybourn H. Lynne, Chiet 
Judge; Harlan Hobart Grooms. Clerk—William E. 
Davis, (all) Birmingham 1, (Middle) Frank M. 
Johnson, Jr. Clerk—Robert C. Dobson, (both) 
Montgomery 1. (Southern) Daniel Holcombe 
taaty j Clerk—William J. O’Connor, (both) 

obile 10. 


Alaska—Walter H. Hodge, P. O. Box 1080, An- 
chorage. Clerk—John M. Kroninger, Anchorage. 


Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix: 
James A. Walsh, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Love- 
less, Phoenix. 


Arkansas—(Eastern) J, Smith Henley, Chief 
Judge; Gordon E. Young. Clerk—Charles F. Cole 
(all) Little Rock. ce John E. Miller, Chief 
Judge, Fort Smith; J. Smith Henley, Little Rock. 
Clerk—Truss U. Russell, Fort Smith. 
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California—(Northern) Louis E. Goodman, Chief 
ae George B. Harris, Oliver J. C r 


: 
> 
Z 


Byrne, Ernest A. Tolin, and Thurmond Clarke, 
(all) Los Angeles 12; Fred Kunzel, James M. Car- 
ter, (both) San Diego 1; M. D. Crocker, Fresno. 
Clerk—John A. Childress, Los Angeles 12. 


Colorado—Alfred A. Arraj, Chief Judge; Olin 
Hatfield Chilson. Clerk—G. Walter Bowman, (all) 
enver 1, 


Connecticut—Robert P. Anderson, Chief Judge, 
Hartford 1, Clerk—Gilbert C. Earl, New Haven 5. 


Delaware—Caleb M. Wright, Chief Judge; Caleb 
R. Layton, 3rd, Edwin D. Steel, Jr. Clerk—E. G. 
Pollard, (all) Wilmington 99. 


District of Columbia—David A. Pine, Chief Judge 
($23,000); F. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, 
Matthew F. McGuire, Alexander Holtzoff, Rich- 
mond B. Keech, Edward M. Curran, Edward A. 
Tamm, Charles F,. McLaughlin, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Luther W. Youngdahl, Joseph C. Mc- 
Garraghy, John J. Sirica, George L. Hart, Jr., 
Leonard P. Walsh, Clerk—Harry M. Hull, (all) 
Washington 1, 

Florida—(Northern) George H. Carswell, Chief 
Judge, Tallahassee: George W. Whitehurst, Tampa. 
Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensacola. (Southern) 
George W. Whitehurst, Chief Judge, P. O. Box 
3270, Tampa; Bryan Simpson, P. O. Box 4940, 
Jacksonville; Emmett C. Choate, and Joseph P. 
Lieb, Miami. Clerk—Julian A. Blake, Jacksonville 1. 

Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Chief 
Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Clerk—Carl B. Meadows, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. 
Hoyt Davis, Chief Judge, Americus; William A. 
Bootle, Macon. Clerk—John P. Cowart, Macon. 
(Southern) Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk— 
Eugene F. Edwards, Savannah. 


Hawaii—2 vacancies. Clerk—William F, Thomp- 
son, Jr., Honolulu 1. 


Idaho—Chase A. Clark, Chief Judge, Boise; 
Fred M. Taylor, P._O. Box 1942, Boise, Clerk— 
Edward M. Bryan, Boise. 


Illinois—(Northern) William J. Campbell, Chief 
Judge; Michael L. Igoe, Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam 
Perry, Julius J. Hoffman, Julius H. Miner, and 
Edwin A. Robson. Clerk—Roy H. Johnson, (all) 
Chicago 4. (Eastern) Casper Platt, Chief Judge, 
Danville; William G. Juergens, Benton. Clerk— 
Carl J. Werner, Danville. (Southern) Frederick O. 
Mercer, Chief Judge, Peoria; Omer Poos, Spring- 
field. Clerk—William J. Littell, Peoria. 


Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Chief 
Judge, Hammond; Robt. A. Grant, So. Bend. 
Clerk—Kenneth Lackey, Hammond. (Southern) 
William E. Steckler, Chief Judge; Cale J. Holder. 
Clerk—Robert G. Newbold. (all) Indianapolis 4. 


Iowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City. 
Clerk—Carl V. Riley, Dubuque. (Southern)—Roy 
L. Stephenson, Clerk—Eugene E. Poston, (both) 
Des Moines 9. 

Kansas—Delmas C. Hill, Chief Judge, Wichita: 
Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., Kansas City. Clerk—Charles 
W. Cahill. Wichita. 


Kentucky—(Eastern) H.- Church Ford, Chief 
Judge; Mac Swinford. Clerk—Davis T. McGarvey, 
(all) Lexington. (Western) Roy M. Shelbourne, 
Chief Judge; Henry L. Brooks, (both) Louisville; 
Mac Swinford, Lexington. Clerk—Martin R. Glenn, 
Louisville 2. 


Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallam 
O’Brien, Jr., (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben- 
jamin C. Dawkins, Jr., Chief Judge, Shreveport; 
Edwin F. Hunter, Jr., Lake Charles. Clerk—Alton 
L. Curtis, Shreveport 81, 


Maine—Edward T. Gignoux. Clerk—Morris Cox, 
(both) Portland 6. 


Maryland—Roszel C. Thomsen, Chief Judge; 
R. Dorsey Watkins. Clerk—Wilfred W. Butschky, 
(all) Baltimore 2. 


Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charles E, Wyzanski, Jr., 
Anthony Julian, Clerk—John A. Canavan, (all) 
Boston 9. 


Michigan—(Eastern) Theodore Levin, Chief 
Judge; Frank A. Picard, Thomas P. Thornton, 
Ralph M. Freeman, Clifford O’Sullivan, and 
Frederick W. Kaess. Clerk—John J. Ginther (all) 
Detroit. (Western) Raymond W. Starr, Chief 
Judge; W. Wallace Kent, Clerk—Howard T. Ziel, 
(all) Grand Rapids 1, 


Minnesota—Edward J. Devitt, Chief Judge, 
Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 2; Dennis 
F, Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2; Gunnar 
H. Nordbye, Minneapolis 1. Clerk—Frank A, Mas- 
sey, St. Paul 2. 

Mississippi—(Northern) Claude F. Clayton, 
Aberdeen. Clerk—William T, Robertson, Oxford. 
(Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk—Miss 
Loryce E. Wharton, P. O. Box 769, Jackson 5. 

Missouri—(Eastern) Roy W. Harper, Chief 
Judge; George H. Moore, Randolph H. Weber, (all) 
St. Louis 1; Richard M, Duncan, Kansas City 6. 
Clerk—Harold J. Pryce, St. Louis 1. (Western) Al- 
bert A. Ridge, Chief Judge; Richard M. Duncan, 
R. Jasper Smith, (all) Kansas Cit; ; Roy W. 
Harper, St. Louis 1, Clerk—John C, Truman, Kan- 
sas City 6. 

Montana—William D. Murray, Chief Judge, 
Butte; William J. Jameson, Billings. Clerk—Dean 
O. Wood, P. O. Box 1886, Great Falls. 

Nebraska—Richard E. Robinson, Chief Judge, 
Omaha 1; Robert Van Pelt, Lincoln. Clerk—Rich- 
ard C. Peck, Omaha 1, 

Nevada—John R. Ross. Clerk—Oliver F. Pratt, 
(both) Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
Charles Murray Sawyer, (both) Concord. 

New Jersey—William F. Smith, Chief Judge; 
Thomas F. Meaney, Richard Hartshorne, Reynier 
J. Wortendyke, Jr., and Mendon Morrill, (all), 
Newark 1; Thomas M. Madden, Camden 2, Clerk— 
Michael Keller, Jr., Trenton 5. 

New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, Chief Judge; Waldo 
H. Rogers. Clerk—William D. Bryars, (all) 
Albuquerque, 

New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Albany 1. 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) Syl- 
vester J. Ryan, Chief Judge; John F, X. McGohey, 
Irving R. Kaufman, Gregory F. Noonan, Sidney 
Sugarman, Edward Weinfeld, Thomas F. Murphy, 
Edward Jordan Dimmock, David N. Edelstein, 
Archie O. Dawson, Alexander Bicks, Edmund L. 
Palmieri, William B, Herlands, John M,. Cashin, 
Richard H. Levet, Frederick van Pelt Bryan, Lloyd 
F. MacMahon, Charles M. Metzner. Clerk—Herbert 
A. Charlson (all) New York City 7, (Eastern) Wal- 
ter Bruchhausen, Chief Judge, Matthew T. Abruz- 
zo, Leo F. Rayfiel, Joseph C. Zavatt, John R. 
Bartels. Clerk—Sidney R. Feuer, (all) Brooklyn 1, 
(Western): Harold P. Burke, Chief Judge, Rochester 
14; John O. Henderson, Buffalo. Clerk—Roland B. 
Logel, Buffalo 2. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Algernon L. Butler, 
Clinton. Clerk—Samuel A. Howard, Raleigh. (Mid- 
dle) Edwin M. Stanley. Clerk—Herman A. Smith, 
(both), Greensboro. (Western) Wilson Warlick, 
Statesville. Clerk—Thomas E. Rhodes, Asheville. 

North Dakota—George S. Register, Chief Judge, 
Bismarck; Ronald N. Davies, Fargo. Clerk—Mrs. 
Della I. Holt, Fargo. 

Ohio—(Northern) Charles J. McNamee, Chief 
Judge; Paul Jones, James C. Connell, Girard E, 
Kalbfleisch, (all) Cleveland 14; Frank L. Kloeb, 
Toledo 2, Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, Cleveland 14. 
(Southern) Mell G. Underwood, Chief Judge, Co- 
lumbus 16; John J. Druffel, Cincinnati 2; Carl A. 
Weinman, Steubenville. Clerk—John D, Lyter, 
Columbus 16. 


Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
Judge. Clerk—Noble C. Hood, (both) Tulsa 1. 
(Eastern) Eugene Rice, Chief Judge. Clerk—Ran- 
dolph Kizzire, (both) Muskogee. (Western): Stephen 
S. Chandler, Chief Judge; Ross Rizley. Clerk—Miss 
Vera L. Howard, (all) Okla. City 1. 


Oregon—Gus J. Solomon, Chief Judge; William 
G. East, John F, Kilkenny, (all) Portland 5, Clerk 
—R. J. DeMott, P. O. Box 1150, Portland 7. 


Pennsylvania—(Eastern) J. Cullen  Ganey, 
Chief Judge; Thomas J. Clary, Allan K. Grim, 
John W. Lord, Jr., Francis. L. Van Dusen, C. Wil- 
liam Kraft, Jr., Thomas C. Egan, Harold K. Wood. 
Clerk—Gilbert W. Ludwig, (all) Philadelphia 7, 
(Middle) John W. Murphy, Chief Judge, Scranton 
2; Frederick V. Follmer, Lewisburg. Clerk—Thom- 
as H. Campion, Scranton 2. (Western) Wallace S. 
Gourley, Chief Judge; Rabe Ferguson Marsh, 
Joseph P. Willson, John L, Miller, John W. MciIl- 
vaine, Herbert P. Sorg, (all) Pittsburg. Clerk— 
James H, Wallace, Jr., P.O. Box 1805, Pittsburgh 
30. 

Rhode Island—Edward William Day. Clerk— 
Neale D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 


South Carolina—(Eastern) George B. Timmer- 
man, Chief Judge, Columbia; Ashton H. Williams, 
Florence. Clerk—Ernest L. Allen, Charleston 4. 
(Western) Charles C. Wyche, Chief Judge, Spar- 
tanburg; George B. Timmerman, Columbia, Clerk 
—Miller C. Foster, Jr., Greenville. 

South Dakota—George T Mickelson, Chief 
Judge, Sioux Falls; Axel J. Beck, Aberdeen. Clerk 
—Kenneth J. Morgan, Sioux Falls. 
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Tennessee—(Eastern) Leslie R. Darr, Chief 
Judge, Chattanooga 1: Robert L. Taylor, Knox- 
ville, Clerk—James W. Parrott, P.O. Box 2348, 
Knoxville 12. (Middle) William ®. Miller. Clerk— 
John O. Anderson, (both) Nashville 3. (Western) 
Marion S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk—W. Loyd John- 
~ son, Memphis 1. 


Texas—(Northern). Joe Ewing Estes, Chief Judge, 
Dallas 1; T,. Whitfield Davidson, P.O. Box 386, 
Dallas 21; Joe B. Dooley, Amarillo. Clerk—John 
A. Lowther. Fort Worth 2. (Southern) Allen B. 
Hannay, Chief Judge; Ben C. Connally, Joe Mc- 
Donald Ingraham. Clerk—V. Bailey Thomas, (all) 
Houston 2. (Eastern) Joe W. Sheehy, Chief Judge, 
Tyler; Joe J, Fisher, Beaumont. Clerk—James R. 
Cooney, Tyler. (Western) Ben H. Rice, Jr., Chief 
Judge, Waco; Robert E, Thomason, P.O. Box 205, 
El Paso. Clerk—Maxey Hart, San Antonio 6. 


Utah—Willis W. Ritter, Chief Judge; A. Sher- 
man Christenson, (both) Salt Lake.City 1. Clerk 
—Wayne L. Christoffersen, Salt Lake City 10. 


Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Olerk 
—Arnold A. Murray, Burlington. 


Virginia—(Eastern) Albert V. Bryan, Chief 
Judge, Alexandria; Walter E. Hoffman, Norfolk; 
Oren R. Lewis, Richmond. Clerk—Waikley E. 
Johnson, Richmond. (Western) Ted Dalton, Chief 
Judge. Clerk-—Leigh B. Hanes, Jr., (both) Roanoke. 


Washington—(Eastern) Charles L. Powell, Chief 
Judge, P.O. Box 1432, Spokane 10; William J. 


“—™ » 


Supreme Court Justices 


Lindberg, Seattle 4. Clerk—Leslie H. Johnson, Spo- 
kane 10. (Western) William J. Lindberg, Chief 
Judge, Seattle 4; John C. Bowen, P.O. Box 1825, 
Seattle 11; George H. Boldt ‘Tacoma. — 
Harold W. Anderson, 308 U.S. Courthouse, Seattle. 

West Virginia—(Northern) Harry E. Watkins, 
Chief Judge, SN enOeE: Charles F. Paul, Wheeling. 
Sui a wieia, Win, ‘Ghiet Judge, Chasieston. 20 
John A, e iy lef Judge, 5 
Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont. Clerk—Vireil F. Friz- 
zell, Charleston 29. oe 

Wisconsin—(Eastern) Robert E. Tehan, C 
TASES SSE ee a Gweters) pate 
feldt, (a lwaukee 2. é 
Stone. Clerk—Mrs. Lucile M. Alstad,-(both) Madi- 
son 1. 

Wyoming—Ewing T. Kerr. Clerk—Miss Capitola 
G. Allison, (both) Cheyenne. 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Crowe 
($22,500). Clerk—Sarah de la Pena, (both) 
Drawer F, Balboa Heights. 

Guam—District Judge, Eugene R. Gilmartin 
($22,500). Clerk—Roland A. Gillette, (both) Agana, 

Puerto Rico—District Judge, Clemente Ruiz- 
Nazario. ($22,500). Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, 
(both). San Juan 17. 

Vir Islands—District Judge, Walter A. Gor- 
don #02, $00). Clerk—George A. Mena, (both) 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court comprises a Chief Justice and such number of Associate Justices as may be 
fixed by Congress. By virtue of an act of June 25, 1948, the number of Associate Justices is eight. 
Power to nominate is vested in the President and appointments are made by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Judges of the Federal courts hold office during good behavior and their com- 
pensation may not be diminished while they are in office. A Justice may retire at 70 after serving 


10 years as a Federal judge or at 65 after 15 years of service. 


Name Service o 
Chtef Justices in Italtcs 


39] 1800 
1732} 1810 


Gairiet Duval, Md.......|1812-1835 
Smith feel a Ey Bees 

Robert Trimble, Ky. 

John McLean, Ohio 
Henry Baldwin, Pa.. 
James M. Wayne, Ga 
Roger B. Taney, Md. . . 
Philip P. Barbour, Va... .|1836-1841) 4/1783] 1841 
John Catron, Tenn.......|1837-1865| 28]1786| 1865 
John MvKinley, Ala...... 1837-1852] 15/1780] 1852 
iever V, Daniel, Va... ..|1841-1860] 19]1784) 1860 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y.....|1845-1872| 27|1792| 1873 
Levi Woodbury, N. H.... 5 

Robert C. Grier, Pa......|1846-1870| 23/1794] 1870 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass... ./1851—1857 
John A. Campbell, Ala.... 
Nathau Clifford, Me....,,]1858-1881]: 23]1803) 1881 


Salmon P. Chase, Ohio 
Wiiliam Strong Pa.. 


1870-1880} 10]1808] 1895 
Joseph P. Bradley, N: J..;|1870-1892| 21/1813] 1892 
Ward Hunt, N. Y...... - _ 11873-1882] 9/1810} 1886 
Morrison R. Wate, Ohio, , 11874-1888] 14]/1816] 1888 


John M. Harlan, Ky...... 1877-1911] 34/1833] 1911 
William B. Woods, Ga... .|1881-1887| 6|1824/1887 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .|1881-1889} _7|1824] 1884 
Horace Gray, »siuss ....../1882-1902" 2011824! 1902 


Name 
Chtef Justices tn Italtes 


Samuel Blatchford, N. ¥ . .| 1882-1893 
Lucius Q. C, Lamar, Miss.| 1888-1893] 5 
Meiwile W. Fuller, ..... 1888-1910] 21 
David J. Brewer, Kan. 1890-1910 
Henry B. Brown, Mich 1891-1906 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa. 1892-1903 


Howell E, Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La... .|1894-1910 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y .| 1896-1909 
Joseph McKenna, Cal... .| 1898-1925 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .| 1902-1932 
William R. Day, Ohio. . . .| 1903-1922 
William H. Moody, Mass.| 1906-1910 
Horace H,. Lurton, Tenn. .| 1910-1914 
Charles E, Hughes, N. Y.. 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy. 


John H. Clarke, Ohio..... 
William H. Taft, Conn.... 
*George Sutherland, Utah . 
Pierce Butler, Minn. .... an 


Harlan F. Stone, N. YY... .| 19% 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. .|1930-1941 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn. (c)| 1980-1945 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N. Y.| 1932-1938 
Hugo L. Black, Ala....... LOST= ees ats 
stanley F. Reed, sy (d)../1938-1957 
elix Frankfurter, Mass. , .|1939-. 


William O. Douglas, Conn., ar 
Frank Murphy, Michigan .| 1940-1949 
Harlan FP. Stone, N, Y..... 941- 


-| 19 15-1958 
Tom C, Clark, Texas..... 1949 


Earl Warren, Calif., ..... 
John Marshall Harlan,N.Y.| 19535— 
William J. Brennan, Jr.,N.J.| 1956— 
Charles E. Whittaker, Mo,|1957- 
Potter Stewart, Ohio...../1958- 


*Retired. (a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800; (c) resigned July 31, 1945; (d) 


resigned Feb. 2) 
Stabilization Board. 


5, 1957, (e) resigned Oct. 3, 1942, to assume new post as chairman of Economic 


Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was no: 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789: and commissioned September ery 
a a oe igo aive to ee ha re ever pcoenbed Soe cane or took the oath, Justice 
ruary 9, , ‘‘vice Harrison, resigned.’ Under date of Jan. 1790, 
wrote to the President saying, ‘‘I cannot accept the epouisinene ts 00, naa 
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THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


FIRST SESSION 


e Congress must meet annually on Jan, 3, unless it ae 


The 
The first session of the 87th Congress will open Jan. 3, 1 


The Seat 


Terms are for 6 years and end January 3 of the year preced 
To be eligible for the U. S. Senate, 


States 


961, 


ing name, 


for at least 9 years, and a resident of the state from which he is chi 
(*) Asterisk designates senior Senator. i 


Democrats, 64; Republicans 36. Total, 100, 


by law, appointed a different day. 


Annual salary $22,500. 
a person must be at least 30 years of age, a citizen of the United 


Terms Terms : 
Expire SENATORS P. O. Address | Expire SENATORS P. O. Address 
ALABAMA MONTANA 
1967..John J. Sparkman... Dem. . Huntsville 1967. .Lee Metcalf.......... em. .Helena 
1963. Lister Hill*........... Dem. .Montgomery 1965..Mike Mansfield*...... Dem. . Missoula 
KA NEBRASKA 
1967. .E. L. (Bob) Bartlett Dem. . Juneau 1967. .Carl T. Curtis... ....; Rep,. .Minden 
1963. _Ernest Gruening...... Dem. .Juneau 1965..Roman L, Hruska*.. "Reni: -Omaha 
ARIZONA NEVADA 
1965. Barry M. Goldwater..Rep...Phoenix 1965..Howard W. Cannon..Dem..Las Vegas 
1963. .Carl Hayden*......... Dem. .Phoenix 1963. .Alan midlet satreeinaisied Dem. .Reno 
ARKANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1967. .John L. McClellan*...Dem..Camden 1967. .Styles Bridges*....... Rep...Concord 
1963. .J. William Fulbright. . Dem. .. Fayetteville 1963. .Norris Cotton.........Rep.. .Lebanon 
CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY 
1965. .Clair Engle........... Dem. .Red Bluff 1967. .Clifford P. Case*..... Rep... Rahw: 
1963..Thomas H. Kuchel*...Rep...Anaheim 1965..H, A. Williams, Jr.... Dem. “Westheld 
COLORADO NEW MEXICO 
1967. eee Allott*....... Rep.. .Lamar 1967. .Clinton P. Anderson. . Dem. .Albuquerque 
1963..John A. Carroll...... Dem. .Denver 1965. .Dennis Chavez*...... Dem, . Albuquerque 
CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
1965..Thomas J. Dodd..... Dem, . West Hartford 1965..Kenneth B. Keating. Rep...Rochester 
1963. Prescott S. Bush*....Rep,..Greenwich 1963..Jacob K. Javits*..... Rep...New York City 
DELAWARE NORTH CAROLINA 
1967..J. Caleb Boggs....... Rep... Wilmington 1967..B. Everett Jordan....Dem. .Saxaphaw 
1965..John J. Williams* Rep... Millsboro 1963. Samuel J. Ervin, Jr.*, Dem. .Morganton 
FLORIDA NORTH DAKOTA 
1965. .Spessard L. Holland*. Dem. .Bartow 1965. .Quentin N. Burdick..Dem..Fargo 
1963..George A. Smathers..Dem..Miami 1963. .Milton R. Young*....Rep...LaMoure 
GEORGIA OHIO 
1967. Richard B. Russell*..Dem..Winder 1965, Stephen M. Young.. Dem. .Shaker Heights 
1963. Herman Talmadge....Dem..Lovejoy 1963..Frank J, Lausche*...Demr. .Cleveland 
HAWAII OKLAHOMA 
1965..Hiram L. Fong*...... Rep.. .Honoluly 1967. praeere S. Kerr*....... Dem. .Okla. City 
1963..Oren E. Long......... Dem. .Honolulu 1963.. . Mike Monroney. Dem. .Okla. City 
IDAHO OREGON 
1967. .Henry C. Dworshak*.. Rep.. .Burley 1967..Maurine B. NeubergerDem. . Portland 
1963..Frank Church........ Dem. . Boise 1963..Wayne Morse*........ Dem. .Eugene 
ILLINOIS PENNSYLVANIA 
1967..Paul H. Douglas*..... Dem. .Chicago 1965..Hugh Scott...:...... Rep.. .Philadelphia 
1963. .Everett M. CNINDIANA -Pekin 1963. Joseph S. Clark*! |! 1! Dem. . Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 
1965..Vance Hartke........ m..Evansville 
1968. :Homer E. Capcharté. Rep. Washington _| 1987. Clatborne Pell. ,.....Dem. Newport 
IOWA DY 
1967. . Jack R. Miller. eee: Rep.. .Sioux City fea Sigil ee eee 
oy "ioovers ate: .Rep...Cedar Rapids | 1963. .Olin D. Johnston*. ...Dem.. Spartanburg 
bee 1967..Karl E Monae mente Madi 
aa * Rep... Wichita ..Karl E, Mundt*...... ep... Madison 
1963, Pronk Caflson Rep. Concordia 1963. “Francis Case... 111. Rep:. Custer 
KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 
1967 coo Sherman 1967..Estes Kefauver*...... Dem. .Chattanooga 
PiGooper®*) 720.68 cee eas Rep.. .Somerset 1965..Albert Gore.......... Dem. .Carthage 
1963. Peeenaian B. Morton. “Rep: ..Glenview TEXAS 
LOUISIANA 1967..Lyndon B. Johnson*..Dem..Johnson City 
1967..Allen J. Ellender*....Dem..Houma Resigned to take office as Vice President 
1963. Russell B. Long...... Dem. .Baton Rouge 1965..Ralph W. Yarborough. Dem. .Austin 
soe MAINE UTAH 
1967. .Margare ase 1965. .Frank E. Moss........ Dem. .Salt Lake City 
PSEA G MM ee ait 2 ie ol vere Rep...Skowhegan Ag 
1965... und S$. Muskie’ |’ Dem. Waterville 1963..Wallace F. Bennett*..Rep...Salt Lake City 
MARYLAND VERMOND 
1965. . Winston L. Prouty....Rep...Newport 
..J. Glenn Beall........ Rep... Frostburg 3 
1363, John Marshall Butler*. Rep. Baltimore 1963..George D. Aiken*.....Rep.. Putney 
MASSACHUSETTS 1967, A. Willis Robertson. sbemeateetige 
Saltonstall*..Rep.. .Dover . Ae Ss ertson...Dem..Lexington 
1365. eee Kennedy Mos; Dem. .Boston 1965. .Harry Flood Byrd*....Dem. .Berryville 
Resigned to take office as President, WASHINGTON 
MICHIGAN 1965..Henry M. Jackson. .,-Dem. . Everett 
1967. .Patrick V. McNamara*. Dem. . Detroit 1963... Warren. CG, Magnusont, Dems Barn 
1965..Philip A. Hart....... Dem. .Lansing WEST VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA 196%. .Jennings Randolph*.,Dem. .Elkins 
1967. .Hubert H. Humphrey* Dem. . Minneapolis 1965..Robert C. Byrd....... Dem. .Sophia 
1965. .Eugene J. McCarthy. .Dem. .St.Paul WISCONSIN 
MISSISSIPPI 1965. . William Proxmire..... Dem. .Madison 
1967..James O. Eastland*.. Dem. .Doddsville 1963..Alexander Wiley*..... Rep...Chippewa Falls 
1965..John Stennis......... Dem. .DeKalb WYOMING 
MISSOURI 1967. cp igor eden ey setae Rep...Cheyenne 
*,,,Dem..Creve Coeur ie acy’ 9, E 
aE a nat Ren .: Demi) Bowling Green | 1965..Gale W. McGee*....Dem,.Laramle 
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The Congress must meet annually on January 3 


Members were elected Nov. 8, 1960, to serve Hg o 3; eee coe Jan. 3, 1963. - 


on complete unofficial returns. Annual salary $22,500 
expenses, all taxable. 


To be eligible for the House of Re) 
citizen of the United States for at leas 


Se @ person must be a 
7 years, and a resident of the State from wiiieh tee he is chosen, 


lepresentatives 
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The House of R 


it has, by law, appointed a different day. 
The first session of the 87th Congress will open Jan. 3, 1961. 


Following 1 


‘ist based 
of the House, $35,000 and sio-000 for 


t least 25 


ears of age, & 


(*) Served in the Eighty-sixth Congress. (+) Designates women nifembers in the House. 
Democrats, 261; Republicans, 176. Total, 437. See pages 81 and 567 


Districts Representatives P. O. Address | Districts Representatives P. O. Address 
ALABAMA HAWAII—At ee 
1 Frank W. Boykin*..... Dem. . Mobile Daniel K. Inouye*..... . Dem. . Honolulu 
2 eee a ee “so eae OA ee IDAHO 
ree W. ROWE ry Oo a On 1 Gracie Pfost*t Dem. .Nampa 
4 Kenneth A. Roberts*. eat sAnHIstons—-) 4) Ms: pain he brandine oe. °F 
5 Albert Raias*. _ Dem. Gadsden 2 HENGD ee are ae 
7 Corl Milotit Dem. Jasper y Wa Oa ae ee 
8 R#ert EL. Jones, Ir.*. .. Dem. . Scottsboro tre Bo La te -Dem. “Chicago 
9 Gébrge Huddleston, Jé.*.Dem. ‘Birmingham — | William T- Murphys Dem. Chicago 
Pete ties... Den bairbanka 5 John.C. Kluczynski*.... Dem. Chicago 
Ree ere ARIZONA be 6 Thomas J. O’Brien*.. . .Dem..Chicago 
1 John J. Rhodes*....... Rep... Mesa 7 Roland V. Libonati*....Dem..Chicago 
odes ep 8D.D x 
2 Stewart L. Udall*(a)....Dem..Tucson Mer Sg gre as ~.,Dem. cago 
(@)Appotnted Secretary of the Intertor, subject to| ,9 Sidney R. Yatest......: Dem. . Chicago 
confirmation by U.S. Senate. Ft pr rs Pucinsk nes oe ‘por 
18, 6. Gatningse  SANSAS, west Mempnis | 12 Paward K. Finnegan. “Dem. Chicago 
2 Wilbur D. Mills*.. +... Dem. . Kensett 1a ey Hotta peek 
3 James W. Trimble*..... Dem. . Berryville 15 Heat Ml. Rasen, Hee onlesiee 
a Pe ie ee 16 John B. Anderson... ..- Rep.. - Rockford 
sige Apsyeiere aie.0 ie : 17 Leslie C. Arends*......Rep...Melvin 
G W. F. Norrell*......... Dem. . Monticello 18 Robert H. Michel* Rep... Peoria 
CALIFORNIA ———_____ | ¥@ Robert B. Chiperfiela* a 
1 Clement W. Miller*....Dem..Corte Madera os pails REM geile ze ‘ aa 
2 Harold T. Johnson*. .. .Dem. . Roseville 21 Peter F. Mack, “Ir. ei aad Dem. “Carlinville 
3 John E. Moss*......... Dem. .Sacramento 22 William L. Springer*....Rep.. .Champaign 
4 William S. Mailliard*...Rep.. .San Francisco 23 George B. Shipley* 1. Olney 
. ATARES eer! oe cae a0 Preece 24 Melvin Price* -East St. Louis 
ohn F. Bal n, Jr.*...Rep.. . Martinez seers * 
7 Jeffery Cohelan*....... Dem. . Berkeley 25 Kenneth J. Gray Sekine A West Fr tort 
8 George P. Miller*......Dem..Alameda 1 Ray J. Madden* Dene G 
a on aS ee “intel ee. argne 2 Charles A. Halleck*... -Rep.. "Rensselaer 
i John J, MeFall*. ue “Dem. “Manteca ; alg pra aS ao “Dare Wayie 
13 Charles NI. "Teague*. os = Ola 5 George O. Chambers... .Rep...Anderson 
14 Harlan Hagen*........Dem.. Hanford 6 Richard L. Roudebush. .Rep... Noblesville 
15 Gordon MeDonough*. “Rep... Los Angeles 7 William G. Bray*...... ep... Martinsville 
oes *.... Dem. . Evansville 
16 Alphonzo E. Bell, Jr....Rep.. .Beverly Hills : pCa Denton 
17 Cecil R. King*......... Dem. .Los Angeles 10 el h oo mir eee ae nes Rep.. . Bedford 
18 Craig Hosmer*......... Rep... Long Beach 11 D, 12 CG hy s. * Seepage Rep... New Castle 
19 Chet Holifield + B= “Dem. “Montebello onald C. Bruce. ee - Indianapolis 
. Allen Smith*........ ep.. .Glendale 
21 Edgar W. Hiestand*... “Rep. . Altadena 1 Fred Schwengel*....... Rep... Davenport 
22 James C. Corman...... Dem. . Van. Nuys 2 James E. Bromwell..... Rep...Cedar Rapids 
23° Clyde Doyle*.......... Dem. .Sough Gate 3 H. R. Gross*.........- ep... Waterloo 
24 Glenard P. Lipscomb*. . Rep... Los Angeles 4. Jonna Kyl* nti nn ce Rep.. . Bloomfield 
25 John H. Rousselot...... Rep.. .San Gabriel 5 Neal smith* ag Fave, + sie ae Dem. . Altoona 
26 James Roosevelt*...... Dem. .Los Angeles 6 Merwin Coad*......... Dem. . Boone 
27 Harry R. Sheppard *. ...Dem, . Yucaipa 7 Ben F. Jensen*........Rep...Exira 
28 James is Pest 0,3 Pano ep...Santa Ana 8 Charles B. Hoeven*. .. .Rep.. . Alton 
29 D.8. (Judge) Saund*.,.Dem..Westmorland KANSAS 
30 Robt. (Bob) een Rep...Chula Vista } Abie oant  Sb sah A ..-Rep... Wakefield 
- COL ADO obert F. sworth. ...Rep... Lawrence 
1 Byron G, Rogers*...... Dem, . Denver 3 Walter L. MeVey...... Rep... Independence 
2 Peter H. Dominick. .... Rep... Englewood 4 Garner E. Shriver...... Rep... Wichita 
3 J. Edgar Chenoweth*... Rep... Trinidad 5 J. Floyd Breeding*..... Dem. . Rolla 
4 Wayne N. Aspinall*. Dem. . Palisade 6 Robert Dole........... Rep... Russell 
CONNECTICUT KENTUCKY 
1 Emilio Q. Daddario*..,.Dem. .Hartford 1 Frank A. Stubblefield*..Dem..Murray 
2 Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. Rep... Pomfret Center 2 William H. Natcher*. ..Dem..Bowling Green 
3 Robert N. Giaimo*..... Dem..North Haven 3 Frank W. Burke*...... Dem. . Louisville 
4 Abner W. Sibal........Rep... Norwalk @ Frank Chelf* .. 02.7, 4: Dem. . Lebanon 
5 John S. Brenem ans + gee . Waterbury 5 Peeot Beene wocptnns pan; uae A psn is 
arge Je WWttS® ancif cae em. . Nicholasville 
Frank Kowalski*....... Dem, . Meriden 7 co D. corkinas Sane Dem. .Hindman 
DELAWARE— At Large ugene Bieri i6c. shore Rep.. . Williamsburg 
Harris B. McDowell, Jr.*Dem. . Middletown i ¥. Baward Hap LOUISIANA 
FLORIDA 4 war r) -Dem., .New Orleans 
{ William C. Cramer*....Rep...St. Petersburg 2 Hale Boggs*... | . .Dem. . New Orleans 
2 Charles E. Bennett*....Dem. . Jacksonville 3 Edwin E. Willis -Dem. .St. Martinville 
3 Robert L. F. Sikes*..... Dem. . Crestview 4 Overton Brooks*. . -Dem. .Shreveport 
4 Dante B. Fascell*...... Dem. . Miami 5 Otto E. Passman*. - Dem. . Monroe 
5 A.S. (Syd) Herlong, Jr.*.Dem. . Leesburg 6 James H. wide Set -Dem,.Hammond 
6 Paul G. Rogers*....... Dem.. West PalmBeach | 7 T. A. Thompson*......Dem. . Ville Platte 
7 James A. Haley*....... Dem. . Sarasota 8 Harold B. McSween*. . Dem. . Alexandria, 
8 D.R. (Billy) once: . Gainesville i Pater AP OEriaka ocapt eo 
eter A. Garland....... ep...Cape Eki 
1-G. Elliott Hagan....... Dem. .Sylvania 2 Stanley R. Tupper...... Rep.. August, ao 
2 J. L. Pilcher*.......... Dem. . Meigs 3 Clifford G. McIntire*...Rep...Perham 
3 EB. L. (Tic) Forrester*. ..Dem. . Leesburg MARY LOS) 
4 John J. Flynt, Jr.*..... Dem. . Griffin 1 Thomas F. Johnson*....Dem., . Berlin 
5 James C. Davis*....... Dem. .Stone Mountain 2 Daniel B. Brewster*... ::Dem. .Glyndon 
6 Carl Vinson*. Dem. . Milledgeville 3 Edward A. Garmatz*...Dem. . Baltimore 
7 John W. Davis......... em. . Summerville 4 George H. Fallon*...... Dem. . Baltimore 
8 Iris Faircloth Blitch*t. .Dem..Homerville 5 Richard E, Lankford*.. .Dem.. Annapolis 
9 Phi Landrum*..... Dem. . Jasper 6 Charles M. Mathias,Jr...Rep... Frederick 
{0 Robert G. Stephens, Jr..Dem.. Athens 7 Samuel N. Friedel*..... Dem. . Baltimore 
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Representatives P. O. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Silvio O. Conte*....... Rep.. . Pittsfield 
Edward P. Boland*.... . Dem. .Springfield 
Philip J. Philbin*...... Dem, . Clinton 
Harold D. Donohue*.. .Dem.. Worcester 
¥. Bradford Morse... .. Rep... Lowell 
William H. Bates*...... Rep. - Salem 
Thomas.J, Lane*..... m.. Lawrence 
Torbert H. Macdonald*. ear . Malden 
Hastings Keith*........ ae .W. Bridgewater 
Laurence Curtis*....... . -Boston 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr.*. en tonaad 
John W. McCormack*. Dem. . Dorchester 
James A. Burke*....... odes . Milton 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*.. . North Attleboro 
MI ICHIGA: 
Thaddeus Machrowicz* .Dem. .Hamtramck 
George Meader*........ Rep...Ann Arbor 
August E. Johansen*....Rep.. .Battle Creek 
Clare E. Hoffman*..... Rep... Allegan 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr.* Rep.. ieirnnd Rapids 
Charles Chamberlain*. Rep.. .East Lansing 
James G. O’Hara*...... Dem. , Utica 
James Harvey......... ep.. .Saginaw 
Robert P. Griffin*...... p...Traverse City 
Elford A. Cederberg*. ..Rep., .Bay City 
Victor A. Knox*....... Rep.. .Sault Ste. Marie 
John B. Bennett*...... Rep.. .Ontonagon 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr.*...Dem. . Detroit 
Louis C. Rabaut*...... em... Grosse Pointe PK. 
John D. Dingell*....... Dem. . Detroit 
John Lesimski*......... Dem. . Dearborn 
Martha W. Griffiths*t+ . oe . Detroit 
William S. Broomfield*. . ...Royal Oak 
MINNESOI A 
Albert H. Quie*........ Rep... ee 
Ancher Nelsen*. ........ Rep... Hutchins 
Clark MacGregor...... Rep.. Eig iene: Village 
Joseph E. Karth*...... Dem. .St. Paul 
Walter H. Judd*....... Rep... Minneapolis 
foes Marshall*. ....... Dem. .Grove City 
Carl Anderson*..... Rep...Tyler 
me A. Blatnik*....... Dem, . Chisholm 
Odin Langen*. .Rep... Kennedy 
MISSISSIPPT 
oe G. Abernethy*..Dem..Okolona 
Jamie L. Whitten*..... Dem, .Charijeston 
Frank BE. Smith*....... Dem. .Greenwood 
John Bell Williams*....Dem..Raymond 
Arthur Winstead*...... Dem. . Philadelphia 
William M. Colmer*....Dem.. Pascagoula 
MISSOURI 
Frank M. Karsten*..... . .St. Louis 
Thomas B. Curtis*..... ... Webster Groves 
Leonor K. Sullivan*;... . St. Louis 
William J. Randall*.... . .Independence 
Richard Bolling*....... Dem. .Kansas City 
WR HU IE Fig 5 ose .. Weston. 
Durward G. Hall....... . Springfield 
Richard Ichord........ . Houston 
Clarence Cannon*. ‘ . .Elsberry 
Paul C. Jones* ad .. Kennett 
Morgan M. ey eee : ..Camdenton 
Arnold Olsen..... .- Helena 
James F. Battin........ . .Billings 
NEBRASKA 
Phil Weaver*....... oF ...Falis City 
Glenn Cunningham*. -- Omaha _ 
Ralph F. Beermann..... ... Dakota City 
Dave Martin.......... . .Kearney 
NEVADA 
At Large 
Walter S. Baring*...... Dem. . Reno 
NEW LC pe esas 
Chester E. Merrow*. . .Center Ossipee 
Perkins Bass*.......-.- . .Peterborough 
NEW JERSEY . 
William T. Cahill*..... Rep... Collingswood 
Milton W..Glenn*...... Rep... Margate 
James C. Auchincloss*. .Rep.. .Rumson 
Frank Thompson, Jr.*. .Dem..Trenton 
P. Frelinghuysen, Jr.*...Rep.. . Morristown 
Florence P. Dwyer*t.. . Rep... Elizabeth 
William B. Widnall*....Rep.: Saddle River 
Charles 8. Joelson...... Dem. . Paterson 
Frank C. Osmers, Jr.*.. .Rep.. . Tenafly 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr.*... Dem. . Newark 
Hugh J. Addonizio*... .Dem.. Newark 
George M. Wallhauser*.Rep.. . Maplewood 
Cornelius E. Gallagher*. Dem. . Bayonne 
Dominick V. Daniels*.. .Dem. .Jersey City 
NEW MEXICO 
At Large 
Joseph M. Montoya*.. . . Sante Fe 
Thomas G. Morris*..... .. Tucumcari 
NEW YORK 
EG, PIKD a ia 5: ojate os Dem. . Riverhead 
Steven B. Derounian* ... Roslyn 
ank J. Becker* ...Lynbrook 
Seymour Halpern* Rep... Forest Hills 
Joseph P. Addabbo .. Ozone Park 
Lester Holtzman*...... Dem. .Rego Park 
James J, Delaney* L. I. City 


24 Charles A. Buckley*.. . 
25 Paul A. Fino* Ri 
26 Edwin B. Dooley* soeetate Rep.. 


District cre 
8 Victor L. Anfuso*......Dem.. 
9 Eugene J. Keogh*.....; Dem 
10 na F, Kelly*+.......Dem.. 
11 Emanuel Soph Seo ein PL 
12 Hugh L. Carey......... Dem. 
13 Abraham J. Muiter*. ° :Dem.. 
14 John J. Rooney*.......Dem.. 
15 John H. Ray*......... Rep.. 
16 Adam C. Powell, Jr.*...Dem, 
17 Jobn V. Lindsay hee : Rep.. 
18 Alfred E. Bantegeice .. Dem, 
19 Leonard Farbstein...... Dem. 
20 William F. Ryan....... Dem. 
21 Herbert Zelenko*. ition ac ors Dem. 
22 James C. Healey*...... Dem. 
23 Jacob H. Gilbert*...... Dem. 
-Dem. 


‘Staten Yeland 

.New York City 
. New York City 
.New York City 
. New York City 
.New York City 
.New York City 


‘New York City 
-New York City 
. New York City 
. -New York City 


-. Mamaroneck 
27 Robert R. Barry*...... Rep... Yonkers 
28 Katharine St. Geoige™t. -Rep...Tuxedo Park 
29 J. Ernest Wharton*..... Rep... Richmondville 
30 Leo W. O'Brien*.. EN: Dem. . Albany 
31 Carleton J. King....... Rep.. .Saratoga Springs 
32 Samuel S. Stratton®. :) Dem. “Schenectady 
33 Clarence E. Kilburn*. . .Rep...Malone 
34 Alexander Pirnie*....., Rep... New Hartford 
35 R. Walter Riehlman*...Rep...Tully 
36 John Taber*=....5...5 Rep...Auburn 
37 Howard W. Robison*...Rep...Owego 
38 Jessica McC. Weis*}....Rep.. . Rochester 
39 Harold C. Ostertag*... : Rep.. Attica 
40 William E. Miller*..... Rep. Olcott 
41 Thaddeus J. Dulski*. Dem. . Buffalo 
42 John R. Pillion*........ Rep Lake View 
43 Charles E. Goodell*. . Jamestown 
NORTH CAROLI NA 
1 Herbert C. Bonner*....Dem..Washington 
2 L. H. Fountain*....... Dem. .Tarboro 
3 David N. Henderson....Dem.. Wallace 
4 Harold D. Cooley*..... Dem. . Nashville 
5 Ralph J. Scott*...... Dem. . Danbury 
6 Horace R. Kornegay....Dem..Greensboro 
7 Alton Lennon*......... Dem. . Wilmington 
8 A. Paul Kitchin¥....... Dem. . Wadesboro 
9 Hugh Q. Alexander*....Dem..Kannapolis 
10 Charles R. Jonas*...... Rep... Lincolnton 
11 Basil L. Whitener*..... Dem. .Gastonia 
12 Roy A. Taylor......... Dem. .Black Mountain 
NORTH DAKOTA 
At Large 
Dons. SHOLGE: ayes sete Rep... Medora 
Hijalmar C. Nygaard....Rep.. . Enderlin 
OHI 
1 Gordon H. Scherer* .. .Cincinnati 
2 Donald D. Clancy,.. . Cincinnati 
3 Paul F. Schenck*...... Dayton 
4 Wm. M. McCulloch*.. . ...Piqua 
5 Delbert L. Latta*...... .. .Bowling Green 
6 William H. Harsha, Jr. .Rep.. .Portsmouth 
7 Clarence J. Brown*.. | Rep.. . Blanchester 
8 Jackson E. Betts*...... Rep...Findlay _ 
9 Thomas L. Ashley*..... Dem. . Waterville 
10 Walter H. Moeller*.....Dem.. Lancaster 
11 Robert E. Cook*....... Dem. . Kent 
12 Samuel L. Devine*..... Rep.. .Columbus 
13 Charles A. Mosher...... Rep.. . Oberlin 
14 William H. Ayres*..... Rep.. .AkKron 
15 Tom V. Moorehead.....Rep.. .Zanesville 
16 Frank T. Bow*........ Rep...Canton (R.F.D.) 
17 John M. Ashbrook..... Rep.. .Johnstown 
18 Wayne L. Hays*....... Dem. . Flushing 
19 Michael J. Kirwan*..... Dem. . Youngstown 
20 Michael A. Feighan*....Dem. .Cleveland 
21 Charles A. Vanik*...... Dem. .Cleveland 
22 Frances P. Bolton*t+....Rep.. . Lyndhurst 
23 Wm. E. Minshall*...... Rep... Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA 
1 Page Belcher*......... Rep.. .Enid 
2 Ed Edmondson*....... Dem. .Muskogee 
Sa@arliAlpert ian. .cam oon Dem, .McAlester 
4 Tom Steed *® amie <.. 9,400 Dem. .Shawnee 
5 John Jarman* coc. 2c Dem. .Oklahoma City 
6 Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr... .Rep.. . Laverne 
EGON 
1 Walter Norblad*....... Rep.. .Stayton 
RAL OUMIMAR EN. cc et Sine Dem. . Baker 
3 Edith Green*t......... Dem. . Portland 
4 Edwin R. Durno,....... Rep... Medford 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1 William A. Barrett*....Dem..Philadelphia 
2 Kathryn E. Granahan*t. Dem. . Philadelphia 
3 James A. Boe Seie phd va Dem. . Philadelphia 
4 Robert C. CR... Dem. . Philadelphia 
5 William J. Gere Jr.*... Dem. . Philadelphia 
6 Baber DOW Sra apie ae Dem. . Philadelphia 
7 Wm . Milliken, pe ic eee .Sharon Hill 
8 Willard’ sg. Curtin®. Rep.. . Morrisville 
9 Paul B. Dague*,....... Rep... Downingtown 
10 William W. Scranton....Rep...Dalton 
11 Daniel J. Flood*....... Dem, . Wilkes-Barre 
12 Ivor D. Fenton*....... Rep.. .Mahanoy City 
13 Richard 8. Schweiker. . .Rep.. . Lansdale 
14 George M. Rhodes*..... Dem, . Reading 
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District Representatives P. O. Address | District ere elensnnres P, O. Address 
iy ayes NNSYEVANIA en Dem.. 
rancis E. Walter*..... 5.3 
16 Walter M. by anaes ase ‘Herrlsburg pee 
17 Herman T. Mchneebell®. -Rep... Williamsport ees 
4 J. Irving ort Serie Rep. indber es 
20 gata "Van Zas da. Dem ert Hu. 
ames an Zan e 
hn H. Den ti Jeannette 1M pte g S Peterson..... Dem. .Ogden 
22 Sons 1 aaeiceas ee nes Johnstown 2 David S. King*........ Dem. .Salt Lake City 
23 Leon R. Gavin*. wre ve oy eg eid 
24 Carroll D. Kearns*. arre! 
25 Frank M. Clark*... . Bessemer Robert T. Stafford...... Rep...Rutland City 
26 Thomas E. Morgan .. Fredericktown VI RGINIA 
27 James G. Fulton*. . .. . Pittsburgh 1 Thomas N. Downing*.. .Dem.. Newport News 
28 Wim. 8S. Moorhead*. . Pittsburgh 2 Porter Hardy, Jr.*.....- Dem. .Churchland 
29 Robert J. Corbett*. ; .. Pittsburgh 3 J. Vaughan Gary* “Richmond 
30 Elmer J. Holland ...Dem. . Pittsburgh 4 Watkins M. Abbitt* Appomattox 
RHODE ISLAND 5 William M. Tuck* uth Boston 
1 Fernand J. St. Germain. ea . Woonsocket 6 Richard H. Poff* ‘ord 
2 John E. Fogarty*...... -Harmony 7 Burr P. Harrison* Winchester 
SOUTH CAROLINA 8 Howard W. Smith* Broad Run 
1 L. Mendel Rivers*...... ..Charleston 9 W. Pat Jennings* Marion 
2 John J. Riley*.....:... ier: -Sumter 10 Joel T. Broyhill*......-. Rep... Arlington 
3 W. J. Bryan Dorn age Dem. Greenwood Ww. ASHINGTON 
4 Robert T. Ashmore*....Dem..Greenville 1 Thomas M. Peliy®. : 
5 Robert W. Hemphill*... Dem. . Chester 2 Jack Westland*. 
6 John L. MeMillan*..... e Florence 3 Julia B. Hansent 
SOUTH DAKOTA 4 Catherine May*t 
a Ben Reifel... 6s pene . Aberdeen 5 Walt Horan*...... 
Bey. SOLEY® te se wns .. McLaughlin 6 Thor C. Tolletson* 
TENNESSEE 7 Don Magnuson* 
1.B. Carroll Reece*...... ep...Johnson City WEST vanestNis r 
2 Howard H. Baker*..... Rep... Huntsville ae Rep...Glen Dale 
3 James B. Frazier, Jr.*...Dem. .Chattanooga 1 Arch A. Moore, Jr.®...- 
4 Joe L. Evins*......... . Smithville 2 Harley O. Staggers*. . “Dem. -Keyser 
5 J. Carlton Loser* js Nashville 3 Cleveland M. Bailey*...Dem. Clarksburg 
Gos Bass* 3... ek * "Pulaski 4 Ken Hechler*.......... Dem. .Huntington 
7 Tom Murray*... *"Jaekson 5 Elizabeth Kee*t....... Dem. . Bluefield 
8 Robert A. Everett*. .. Union City 6 John M. Slack, Jr.*..... Dem. .Charleston 
9 Clifford Davis*........ . .Memphis WISCONSIN 
x 2 Robt W. Kastenmcier®. Den. Watertown 
1 Wright Patman*....... .. Texarkana obt nmeier em. .Wa 
2 Tae. B. Brooks*........ . .Beaumont 3 Vernon W. Thomson....Rep.. .Richland Center 
3 Lindley Beckworth*....Dem..Gladewater 4 Clement J. Zablocki*. . : Dem. . Milwaukee 
4 Sam Rayburn*..,...... Dem. .Bonham 5 Henry S. Reuss*....... Dem. . Milwaukee 
5 Bruce Alger*.......... Rep... Dallas 6 William K. Van Pelt*...Rep...Fond du Lac 
6 Olin E. Teague*........ Dem. . College Station 7 Melvin R. Laird*...... Rep... Marshfield 
7 John Dowdy*.......... Dem, . Athens 8 John W. Byrnes*....... Rep...Green Bay 
8 Albert Thomas*........ Dem. . Houston 9 Lester R. Johnson*..... Dem, .Black River Falls 
9 Clark W. Thompson*.,.Dem. .Galveston 10 Alvin E. O’Konski*..... Rep... Mercer 
10 Homer Thornberry*....Dem..Austin W YOMIN 
ETN. Ra sPORZOF ie sie sees Dem..Waco At Large 
12 Jim Wright*........... Dem. . Weatherford William H. Harrison....Rep...Sheridan 
13 Frank Ikard*..........Dem.. Wichita Falls ME eS 
14 John Young*.......... Dem. .Corpus Christi PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
15 Joe M. Kilgore*. sisters alah Dem..McAllen Antonio Fernos-Isern*, ....... Santurce 
16 J. T, Rutherford*...... Dem. .Odessa (Popular Democrat.) 
Ambassadors and Ministers 
As of December 1, 1960 
The address of foreign embassies to the United States is Washington, D. C. 
Countries Envoys from United States Envoys to United States 


Afghanistan.... 
Argentina 
Australia 
AUStTIA.. 65.1.0. 


Belgium. 
Bolivia. . 
Brazil.. 
Bulgaria. 
BUIMA kt... 
Cambodia 
Cameroun 
Canada. 

Centr, Afr. 


Congo (Brazza- : 


_ ville) 


C ns mice. 
Cuba 


Cyprus.... 
Czechoslovakia. . 


Heuador.. . 
Egypt 


: vacate 


:|Walter Howe, Amb... 


.|Whiting Willauer, Amb 


Henry-A! ByPOade, AWD). 50 sae es Wie ees 
Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., AMb.............. 
William J. Sebald, Amb 
H. Freeman Matthews, Amb.............. 


William A. M. Burden, Amb.............. 
Carl W. Strom, Amb.. si 

John M. Cabot, Amb. 
Edward Page, Jr., Min. we 
William P. Snow, Amb......... 


William C. Trimble, Amb. . ; 
Leland Barrows, Amb. (Also Togo) . 


Amb.. 


Everett F. Drumright, BU ih ae RA WS Pies 
Dempster McIntosh, AMb............0005 


Clare H. Timberlake, Amb 


Philip: W... Bonsal; AMDiia.w<setese sock ook 


R. Borden Reams, Amb., 
(Also Ivory Coast, Niger’ and Upper i olta)| 
Val Peterson, Amb 


‘|Walter™ Muller, ‘Amb. 


Mohammed Hashim Maiwandwal, Amb. 
Dr. Emilio Donato del Carril, Amb. 
Howard Beale, Amb. 

Dr. Wilfried Platzer, Amb. 


Louis Scheyven, Amb. 


..|Victor Andrade, Amb. 
..|Carlos Alfredo Bernardes, Chargé d' Affaires 
..|Peter G. Voutov, Min 

.|U On Sein, Amb. 


Nong Kimny, Amb. 


.. |Joseph Owono, Chargé d’Affaires 


A. D. P. Heeney, Amb, 


a: Michael Galin Donathe, Amb. 


Siero: aoe 


ee i or | 


Dr. George K. C. Yeh, Amb. 
Dr. Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, Amb. 


Manuel G. Escalante, Amb. 

Dr, Armando Florez-Ibarra, Chargé 
d’ Affaires 

Zenon Rossides, Amb, 

Dr. Miloslavy Ruzek, Amb. 


Sena en eee neceae 


Count itd ¢ Gustav Knuth-Winterfeldt, 


Eduardo Arosemena, Chargé d’ Affaires? 
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Countries Enyoys from United States Envoys to United States 

[e408 Ss Re eR See. od 

‘Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Amb.............. NOR tree ba ieee 

Peticnc sagen ote sais neice eee RIOT iv, Act en, 
.|Arthur Lincoln Richards, Amb. . 211.7... 52: Mikael Imru, Amb. 
pet SONG sarah cata an ct ee eae Mehta tate chs Richard R, Seppali, Amb, 
ee alge ees ERGUEHUGS SATU ns Jot. s,< tote ae atte non eprstane 
TUS oie sree ae aE a fess nclesean sereula 


‘| Witheim’ G. ‘Grewe, ‘Amb, | 
W. M. Q. Halm, Amb. 
; ..|Sir Harold Caccia, Amb. 
: Ye, . |Alexis 8. Liatis, Amb. 
Bi eilecass John J. Muccio, Amb...... .|Carlos Alejos, Amb. 
pisua ts staaeats John Howard Morrow, Amb. . -...+..../Telli Boubacar Diallo, Amb. 


Cin eer -|Robert Newbegin, Amb...... oacecees. [EINES ge ae el 
ete ee Charles R. Burrows, Amb. .|Dr. Celéo Davila, A 
.|Tibor Zaédor, Charge ¢ W Affaires 
Wari esa) a) te: Tyler Thompson, Amb................:..-|Thor Thors, Amb. 
WI Gin caren Elisworth Bunker, Amb. ......4......2.2- Mahomedali Currim © ‘la, Amb, 
Ree ae Howard P. Jones, Amb...................|Mr. Nugroho, Chargé d’ Affaires 
Seats aan ss) tie Edward T. Wailes, Amb...:..............]Ardeshir Zahedi, Amb. 
Pu et ete es John D. Jernegan, Amb..............,...|Ali Haider Sulaiman, Amb. 
aise cos Scott McLeod, Amb....................-/Thomas J. Kiernan, Amb, 
ce rm Ogden Rogers "Reid, Se Sie waivlos mee ps eeew cs | AVCEDAM Harman’ "Amb. 
Vacant. . -+,y.++..-...{/Manlio Brosio, Amb, 
:|R. Borden’ Reams, Ts ered Re as er pe Konan Bédié, Chargé d’ Affaires 
(Also Dahomey, Niger and Upper Volta) 
ithe adage Douglas MacArthur; 2d, Amb.............|Koichiro Asakai, Amb. 
Saat On ac caens Sheldon T. Mills; Amb...................|Dr. Yusuf Haikal, Amb. 
spars orate Walter P. McConaughy, Amb............./Lee-Wook Chang, Amb. 
../Winthrop G. Brown, Amb................|/Tianethone Chantharasy, See d'Affaires 
3 Nee hac OE eb ORE ERA ar he Se ee Dr. Arnolds Spekke, Chargé d’ Affaires 


-|Robert McClintock, Amb................ Nadim Dimechkié, Amb. 

-|Elbert G. Mathews, Amb.. An George A. Padmore, Amb. 

-|John Wesley Jones, Amb ..|Dr. Mohieddine Fekini, Amb. 

Gh ERRUAR oie nore 8 Be pO Ie .-|Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé d’ ata 
Vides A. Burks Summers, Amb. . yerdrac ..|Georges Heisbourg, Amb. 


me iace seers Frederic P. Bartlett, Amb......... ..|Louis Rakotomalala, Amb. — 
opal e aienize Homer M. Byington, Jr., Amb.. .|Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil, Amb. 
Beet nee i Thomas K. Wright, Amb....... tS Nidan voc crac ece Realtree 
tive ¢» eo] VOCONt.. ethers ernest ..|Antonio Carrillo Flores, Amb. 
tree Charles W. Yost, Amb... .. 2. .5.1.1.1°1!1D- Eil-Mehdi Ben Aboud, Amb. 
DNGDAIG Lore oes: Henry E. Stebbins, Amb................. Rirhkesh, Shaha, Amb. 
Netherlands. --.|Philip Young, Amb...................... Dr. a 7 van Roijen, Amb. 
New Zealand. . .| Vacant . Mra cco Bice xe of KO L. White, Charge d’ Affaires 
Nicaragua...... -\Phomas E. Whelan, Amb.. 2222722202152 .|Dr. ."Gutfierme Sevilla-Sacasa, ao 
Niger...... .|R. Borden Reams, Amb.. Bd Sans <oulo ons CSOT 
(Also Dahomey, Ivory Coast and 
Upper Volta) 
Nigeria. : 0... 5. JOSEPH Palmer AIM: aise se sinc dieisisis sictee J. M. Garba, Chargé d’ Affaires 
Norway........ Miss Frances E. Will Paul Koht, Amb. 
Pakistan....... William M. Rountree; a Aziz Ahmed, Amb. 
Panama........ Joseph S. Farland, AMDs!F.. 0.2.02... 6c Augusto Guillermo Arango, Amb. 
Paraguay....... Harry F. Stimpson, Jr., eal: ..«s..-.|Dr. Juan Plate, Amb. 
Peru.... Vacant seseeeeesse.+...|Fernando Berckemeyer, Amb. 
Philippines. . . . . |John D. Hickerson, Amb..........--..--. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Amb. 
Poland 3565 62 Jacob D. Beam, At eee a oe Sas ..{Romuald Spasowski, Amb. 
Portugal....... C, Burke Elbrick, WAS sa eee vel Firat ioe eeiaieca-> Luis Esteves Fernandes, Amb. 
Rumania....... Clifton R. Wharton, Min...............6. George Macovescu, Min. 
Saudi Arabia....|Donald R. Heath, Amb.............+.... Sheikh Abdullah Al-Khayyal, Amb. 
Senegal........ FRenry.9. Villard Ader, 261g -acticis wo, ovasonw S| Ws segs \p:6 be wlaveipelejece Bisse alaiele elt petetetaeaaann 
Somali......... Andrew G. Lynen, AMD. in. oa, ole cb bse wi ciere de tueela Bios os CESS ae 
Hypa... ee WON TOGRE; PATOD Se rane eco pevuia oi ovals ltrs Mariano de Yturralde y Orbegoso, Amb. 
Sudan. ie eee Jamés S. Moose, Jr., AMD............06-5 Dr. Osman E. Hadari, Amb. 
WedeN . 672i. anes GC. H. Bonbright, AMb............. Gunnar Jarring, Amb. 
Switzeriand:. Monry Ws Lavior: Amps. 5... oi + oc favre wu re Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, Amb. 
Piaite, onelee eree | |See United Arab Republic 
Us Alexis JOHRSODy AMDs. 275 cies e210 «e500 .|Visutr Arthayukti, Amb. 
Thala “****"\Veland Barrows, Amb. (Also Cameroun) ....|Dr. Andre Akakpo, Amb. 
Tunisia... .....|Walter N. Walmsley, Amb ‘|Mongi Slim, Amb. 
SUP REY\. te wie sie s Fletcher Warren, Amb......... .|Bulent Usakligie, Amb. 
ilip K. Crowe, Amb. wiasieipisissivies} Dr. We. Co waude, Amp: 
eke re f eee Lewellyn E. TT hommppane a inp ted eas Mikhail A. Menshikov, Amb. 
Un. Arab Rep.. .|G. Frederick Reinhardt, Amb............. Dr. Mostafa Kamel, Amb. 
Bora np oar Amb.. 
....|R. Borden Reams, B havc ahaitre endivye ssaie eal cs, e/e oles sole romero gente naga 
peepee, Nolte. (Alsu Dahomey, Ivory Coast and Niger)” 
Uruguay....... Robert F. Woodward, Amb............... Carlos A. Clulow, Amb. 
gterenatars fdward J. Sparks, Amb..................|Dr. José Antonio Mavoure, Amb. 
venen Batches Elbridge Durbrow, Amb.............-..-. Tran Van Chuong, Am 
eer eee G. Frederick Reinhardt, Min.............|Assayed pond Ali Zabarah, Chargé 
zene (Also Un. Arab Rep.) d’ Affaire 
Yugoslavia..... Rat Loankin, Ambo itso. aie sek as Marko Nikezic, Amb. 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 
U. S. Representatives with rank of Ambassador 
U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional Organizations, Paris 


—W. Randolph Burgess. 
UB. Mission to the European Economic Community, Brussels—W. Walton Butterworth. 


U. S. Mission to the United Nations, New York—James J. Wadsworth. 


GOVERNORS AND STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


As of January, 


‘erm ‘erm 
Capital Governor and party Years} Expires 
Alabama......|Montgomery.........|John Patterson, D....... calemeles : 4 
Alaska..... :,.|Juneau...... Rees hi ) 2 ea eh A 4 
Arizona.......|Phoenix...... se Paul F:  : Foe a he A 2 
Kansas...... Little Rock......,...|Orval E. Faubus, D.......... a 2 
California, . Sacramento..........|/Hdmund Brown, D...........4.. 4 
Colorado...... Denver..... veeeeees + 1S Lo, Re MeNichols, D.. ..06 22 oases 4 
Connecticut. ..|Hartford..........+.|Abraham Ribicoff, DikGheate tt - 4 
Delaware...... OVERS tices sia eeone.o|kelbert N. Carvel, D.. . v0.2 cesses 4 
Florida....... .|Tallahassee.........-|Farris Bryant, D........+-++e0+s 4 
Georgia....... Atlanta...... seees-e{S. Ernest Vandiver, D..........+ 4 
Hawaii........|Honolulu........ .| William F, Quinn, R......... wie 4 
TdahO Nas. BOIse occa praia seen eie Robert E. Smylie, R............- 4 
Tilinois..... ...|Springfield..... -e+e,-/Otto Kerner, Jr., D.......+« re 4 
Indiana....... Indianapolis.........|Matthew E. Welsh, D........... 4 
TOWAA ses) eas Des Moines.........-.| Norman A. Erbe, R... esses eeene 2 20,000 
Kansas.......- Topeka...... .eeees+{JOhn Anderson, R..... 2 16,500 
Kentucky..... Frankfort. ..... .....|Bert T. Combs, D... 4 18,000 
Louisiana...... Baton Rouge........|Jimmie H. Davis, D 4 20,000 
Maine........ A t ..|John H. Reed, R... 4 10,000 
Maryland..... J. Millard Tawes, 4 15,000 
Massachusetts, . .-jJohn A. Volpe, R.. 2 20,000 , 
Michigan...... .|John B. Swainson, 2 — 22,500. 
Minnesota. Pais) ./Elmer L. Andersen, R.. 2 19,000 
Mississippi . Ross Barnett, D.......... 4 25,000 
Missouri . John M. Dalton, D... 2.066 s sce 4 25,000 
Donald N utter, Bc ok bis iod alele <pe,aiere 4 14,000 
.|Frank B. Morrison, D........... 2 14,000 
../Grant-Sawyer, Dic. cssasescces 4 18,500 
=) |) Wesley Powell, By... cece duce 2 15,500 
New Jersey.... .|Robert B. Meyner, D............ 4 30,000 
New Mexico... Edwin L. Mechem, R...........: 2 17,500 
New York.....|Albany..............|Nelson A. Rockefeller, R......... 4 50,000 
North Carolina.|Raleigh.............|Terry Sanford, D...........-.... 4 25,000 
North Dakota. .|Bismarck............ William T.. Guy, Dk cscs een eeey 2 10,000 
GONIOs nies eeceiaelse Columbus......+0+-- Michael V. DiSalle, D........... 4 25,000 
Oklahoma..... Oklahoma City....... J. H. Edmondson, D............. 4 15,000 
‘Oregon, ....... Balem. vss -3< -»...|Mark O. Hatfield, R.........-., 4 17,500 
Pennsylvania. .|Harrisburg.......... David L. Lawrence, D........... 4 35,000! 
Rhode Island. .|Providence..........|John A. Notte, Jr., D......<..... 2 15,000 
South Carolina, |Columbia wees ess | Ernest F. Hollings, D.........-.- 4 15,000 
South Dakota. .|Pierre...............|Arehie Gubbrud, R..... wleie- musta ie 2 13,000 
Tennessee..... Nashville...... Faes J pButord. Ellington, Da ce. aciersts sae 4 12,000 
CXAaS..... UStIN.. «2. see ee eee Price Daniel, D. ... 66.0. secu sen 2 25,000 
Utah,....05 ..-/Salt Lake City.......|George D. Clyde, R...... 4 12,000 
Vermont......|Montpelier,.... ++... /E. Ray Keyser, Jr., R... 2 12'500 
Virginia. ......|/Richmond...,.......|J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 4 20,000 | 
Washington... .j/Olympia...........-. Albert D. Rosellini, D. 4 15,000° 
West Virginia. .|Charleston........... William W. Barron, D. 4 17,500 
Wisconsin..... Madison. .......-+,- Gaylord A. Nelson, D.. 2 20;000 
Wyoming...,..|Cheyenne..........- Joseph J. Hickey, D. 4 15,000 
Possessio: 
Guam (a)..... Agana... ..JJoseph Flores..........0006 Ns a 4 964 
Puerto Rioo....|San Juan....... ..|Luis Mufioz-Marin, PD...... - 4 Jan. 1965 | (b) 10,600 
Virgin Islands(a) |Charlotte Amali - | John Dy Merwittice: <2 sa.8 esas: pie (ey Pe cares ; 
(a) Appointed by the President. (b) Raised by Legislature to $20,000 but Governor did not t 


increase. (c) Indefinite term, serves at pleasure of the President. (d) Appointed Secretary of Heal 


Education and Welfare, subject to confirmation by U. S. 


Senate. 


Governments of States and Possessions 
Official count of 1960 elections may result in slight change of composition of some State Legislatures. 


Alabama 

Governor—John Patterson, D., $25,000. 
Lt. Governor—Albert Boutwell, D., $32 per day. 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Bettye Frink, D., $8,000. 
Comptroller—John D. Graves, D., $9,000. 

Atty. General—MacDonald Gallion, D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, D., $8,000. 
Auditor—Mrs. Mary Texas Hurt Garner, D., $8,000. 
Supt. of Educ.—Frank R. Stewart, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery, Mem- 
bers receive $30 per day during legislative sessions, 
lus travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one round 
ay between home and Capitol). 
enate—Dem., 35(total). House—Dem,, 106 (total), 


Alaska 
Governor—William Egan, D., $25,000. 
Sec. of State—Hugh J. Wade, D., $18,000. 
Commissioners of: 

Administration—Floyd Guertin, $17,000. 
Education—Theo J. Norby, $17,000. 

Health & Welfare—Paul L. Winsor, $17,000. 
Law (Atty, Gen.)—Ralph E. Moody, $17,000. 
Public Works—Richard Downing, $17,000, 
Revenue—Peter Gatz, $15,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Juneau, for as 
long as may be necessary. First session in odd 
years. Members receive $3,000 per year plus $40 
per day during legislative sessions plus one round 
Bp first class air-fare from residence to Juneau. 

enate—Dem,, 14; Rep., 6. Total, 20 

House—Dem,, 22; Rep., 18. Total, 40. 


Arizona 
Governor—Paul Fannin, R., $18,500. 
Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin, D., $9,600. 


Auditor—Jewel W. Jordan, D., $9,600. 
Atty. General—Robert Pickrell, R. i 
Treasurer—J. W. Kelly, D., $7,500. ae 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix. Mem- 
bers receive $1,800 for each regular sessior 
expenses and travel allowance. eS eet Pe 

Senate—Dem., 24; Rep., 4. Total, 28. 

House—Dem,, 53; Rep., 27. Total, 80. 


Arkansas 


Governor—Orval E. Faubus, D., $10,000, 
Lt. Governor—Nathan Gordon, D., $2,500, 
Sec. of State—C. G. Hall, D., $5,600, 
Auditor—Jimmy Jones, D., $5,000. 

Atty. General—J, Frank Holt, D., $6,000. 
Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, D., $5,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock 
Members receive $2,400 for each - : 
plus $20 a day while in session. <vo- years 

Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 

House—Dem., 99; Rep. 1. Total, 100. 


& % California 
overnor—Edmund Brown, D., $40,000. 

Lt. Governor—Glenn M, amshiee 0. $20,000 
Sec. of State—Frank M. Jordan, R., $19,500. 
Controller—Alan Cranston, D.,'$20/000.. 


Atty. General—Stanley Mosk, D.. $26,01 
Treasurer—Bert Betts. D., $19 $26.00 


Supt. Public Instr.—Roy Simpson, N-P., $20,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets in general sessions, odd year, - 

uary; budget sessions, even years, Peheas ‘at 

Sacramento. Members receive $6,000 annually, 
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"plus mileage ttend- 
ate mort and $19 daily expenses while attend 


‘sessi 
Senate—Dem., 30; Rep., 10. Total, 40. 
Assembly—Dem., 47; Rep., 33. Total, 80. 


Colorado 
Governor—Stephen L. R. McNichols, D., $20,000. 
» Governor—Robert L. Knous, D., $4,800. 

Sec. of State—George J. Baker, D.. $9.000. 

Auditor—Homer F. Bedford, D:, $9,000. 

Atty. General—Duke W. Dunbar, R., $12,000. 

surer—Tim Armstrong, D., $9,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Denver. Mem- 
bers receive $4.800 for the biennium; also ale 
lowed actual and necessary traveling expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 19; Rep., 16. Total, 35. 

House—Dem., 33; Rep., 32. Total, 65. 


Connecticut 
Governor—Abraham Ribicoff, D., $15,000, Ap- 
pointed Secretary ee Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, subject to confirmation by U. S. Senate. 
t. Governor—John N. Dempsey, D., $5,000 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Ella T. Grasso, D., $8,000. 

, Treasurer—John A. Speziale, D., $8,000. 
Comptroller—Raymond S. Thatcher, D., $8,000. 
Atty. General—Albert L. Coles, D., $12,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years. in January, at Hartford. Mem- 
bers receive $2,000 salary plus $500 for expenses 
per term and travel allowance of 10¢ per mile. 
Senate—Dem., 24; Rep., 12. Total. 36. 
House—Dem., 118; Rep., 176. Total, 294. 


Delaware 

Governor—Elbert N. Carvel, D., $17,500. 

Lt. Governor—Eugene Lammot, D.,. $1,000. 

Sec. of State—Elisha C. Dukes, D., $8,000. 

Auditor—Ernest E, Killen, D., $6,000. 

Atty, General—Januar D. Bove, R., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Belle Everett, D., $6.000. 

Insurance Comm.—Harry Smith, D., $6,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 4 

Meets annually at Dover, odd years in January, 
even years in February. Members receive $3,000 
per year. 

Senate—Dem., 11; Rep., 6. Total, 17. 

House—Dem., 20; Rep., 15. Total, 35. 


Florida 


Governor—Farris Bryant, D., $22,500. 

Sec. of State—Tom Adams, D., $17,500. 

Comptroller—Ray E. Green, D., $17,500. 

Atty. General—Richard W. Ervin, D., $17,500. 

Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, D., $17,500. 

Supt. Publ. Instr.—Thos. D. Bailey, D., $17,000. 

Comm. of. Agric.—Doyle Conner, D., $17,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in April, at Tallahassee. Mem- 
bers receive $100 per month. 

Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total. 38. 

House—Dem., 88; Rep., 7. Total, 95. 


Georgia 

Governor—S. Ernest Vandiver, D., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—Garland T. Byrd. D., $2,000. 

Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson,.Jr., D.. $7,500. 

Comptroller General—Zack D. Cravey, D., $7,500. 

Atty. General—Eugene Cook, D., $7,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, at Atlanta. Members receive 
$10 per day plus $30 per.day expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 53; Rep., 1. Total, 54. 

House—Dem., 202; Rep., 2; undecided, 1. Total, 


205. as 
Hawaii 


Governor—William F. Quinn, R., $25,000. 

Lt. Governor—James K. Kealoha, R., $19,000. 

Comptroller—Michael Miyake, R., $16,500. 

Atty. General—Shiro Kashiwa, R., $17,500. 

Dir., Dept., of Budget & Review—Raymond Y. 
C. Ho, R., $16,590. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Walton M. Gordon, R., 
$15,500. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in February, at Honolulu. Mem- 
bers receive $2,500 for each regular session plus 
allowance for personal.expenses and travel, and 
$1,500 for each budget Session plus allowances, 

Senate—Rep., 14; Dem., 11. Total, 25. 

House—Rep., 18; Dem., 33. Total, 51. 


Idaho 

Governor—Robert E. Smylie, R., $12,500. 

Lt. Governor—W. E. Drevlow, D., $1,200, plus 
$15 per day served as President of Senate plus $15 
per day expenses. In absence of Governor acts in 
his stead and draws regular pay of_Governor. 

Sec. of State—Arnold Williams, D., $8,000. 

Auditor—Joe R. Williams, D., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Frank L. Benson, D., $9,000. 

Treasurer—Rulon A. Swensen, ‘R., $8,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—D. F. Engleking, D., $8,000. 
Inspector of Mines—George D. Fletcher, D., 


$8,000 


Meets odd saarer ie dates ore i M 
: anuary, at Boise, em- 
mene receive $10 per day served, plus $15 per day 


te—Rep., 23; Dem., 21. Total, 44. 
House—Rep., 30; Dem., 29. Total, 59. 


Illinois 


Governor—Otto Kerner, D., apa 

Lieut. Governor—Samuel H. Shapiro, D., $16,000. 
Sec, of State—Chas. F, Carpentier, R., i 
Auditor—Michael J. Howlett, D., $20,000. 
Atty. General—William G. Clark, D., $20,000. 
Treasurer—Joseph D. Lohman, D., $20,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—George T. ilkins, D., 


$20,000 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Springfield. 
Members receive $12,000 for the biennium. 
Senate—Rep., 31; Dem., 27. Total, 58. 
House—Rep., 89; Dem., 88. Total, 177. 


Indiana 


Governer—Matthew E. Welsh, D., $15,000 plus 
$12,500 expenses. 

Lt. Governer—Richard O. Ristine, R., $11,500; 
also $1,800 per che as President of Senate, plus 
$5 per day during legislative sessions. 

Sec. of State—Charles O. Hendricks, R., $11,500. 

Auditor—Dorothy Gardner, R., $11,500. 

Atty. General—Edwin K. Steers, R., $11,500. 

Treasurer—Robert E. Hughes, R., $11,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—William E. Wilson, D., 


$11,500. STATE LEGISLATURE / 


Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1,800 per year, and 6¢ per mile 
for one round trip per week. 

Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., 26. Total, 50. 

House—Rep., 66; Dem., 34. Total, 100. 


Iowa 


Governer—Norman A. Erbe, R., $20,000. 
_Lt. Governer—W. L. Mooty, R., $6,000 per ses- 


sion. 
Sec. of State—Melvin D. Synhorst, R., $10,000. 
Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R., $10,000. 
Atty. General—Evan L. Hultman, R., $11,000. 
Treasurer—M. L. Abrahamson, R., $10,000. 
Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, R., $10,000. 
i STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $30 per day for the session. 

Senate—Rep., 35; Dem., 15. Total, 50. 

House—Rep., 78; Dem., 30. Total, 108. 


Kansas 


Governor—John Anderson, R., $16,500. 

Lt. Governer—Harold Chase, R., $3,900. 

Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., $9,000. 
Auditor—Clay E. Hedrick, R., $9,000, ° 

Atty. General—William M, Ferguson, R., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Walter H. Peery, R., $9,000. 

Supt. Pub. Imstr.—Adel Throckmorton, R., 


$9,500. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at Topeka. Sessions 
in even years limited to 30 days for budget mat- 
ters. Members receive $5 per day, plus $7 for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session, does‘: not apply 
to expense allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 32;.Dem., 8. Total, 40. 

House—Rep., 82; Dem., 43. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 


Governor—Bert. T. Combs, D., $18,000. 

Lt. Governor—Wilson W. Wyatt, D-, $12,000 
plus additional compensation when acting in place 
of Governor. 

Sec. of State—Henry Carter, D., $12,000. 

Auditor—Joseph W. Schneider, D., $12,000. 

Atty. General—John B. Breckinridge, D., $12,000, 

Treasurer—Thelma L. Stovall, D., $12,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Wendel P. Butler, $12,000. 

Comm, of Agric.—Emerson Beauchamp, . D., 


$12,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at. Frankfort. 
Members receive $25 per day. during session; 
presiding officers, $30. All members also receive 
$10 per day for expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 30; Rep., 8. Total, 38. 

House—Dem., 80; Rep., 20. Total, 100. 


Louisiana 


Governor—Jimmie H. Davis, D., $20,000. 

Lt. Governor—C. C. Aycock, D., $15,000. 

Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin, Jr., D., $17,000. 

Comptroller—Roy R. Theriot, D., $13,500. 

epee General—Jack P. F. Gremillion, D., 
$17,000. 

Treasurer—A,. P, Tugwell, D., $13,500. 


. 


Supt. of Education—Shelby M. Jackson, D., 
$ 
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ears (60 gaye, 

gore: 30 “calendar ine ati in cet ea at 
Members receive $50 per day and — d 
the 60 ams sessii if 
trips. When the Legislature is 
members receive $250 per month as an expense 
allowance. 

Senate—Dem., 39 (total). 

House—Dem., 101 (total). 


Maine 
Governor—John. H. Reed, Jr., R., $10,000. 
Auditor—Michael Napolitano, R., 10,000. 
Sec. of State—Harold I. Goss, R., $10,000. 
Atty. General—Frank E. Hancock, R., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, R., $7, 500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
pers receive $1,600 per session; presiding officers, 


1,850. 
: Senate—Rep., 30; Dem., Total, 33. 
House—Rep., 113; Dem. ig. Total, 151. 


Maryland 
Governor—J. Millard ever D., $15,000. 
Sec. of State—Thomas B. Finan, D., $10,000. 
Auditor—Leo J. Parr, D., $9, 000. 
cere enee bouts L. Goldstein, D., $12,00 
Atty. General—C. Ferdinand Sybert,, wa 312,000. 
Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles, D., $2,5' 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, even years in 
February, at Annapolis. Members receive $1,800 
per year; Speaker of House and President of 
Senate, each $2,050 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 3. Total, 29. 
House—Dem., "116: Rep., 7. Total, 123. 


Massachusetts 
Governor—John A. Wolne; R.,_$20,0 
Loe Governor—Edward F. Ret aughiin, Jy., D., 
$ 
Sec. * ee Commonwealth—Kevin H. White. 


eats. General—Edward J. McCormack, Jr., D., 


$15,0' 
autor Thomas J. Buckley, D., $11, 


Treasurer—John T. Driscoll, 5 oe elt: do.” 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $6,700 per year plus expense allowance, 


Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 14. Total, 40. 
House—Dem., 156; Rep., 84. Total, 240, 
Michigan 


Governor—John B. Sabian De 

Lt. Governor—T,. John Lesinski, pe ae oo plus 
$5,000 and expense allowance as President of 
Senate. 

Sec. of State—James M. Hare, $12, 

Auditor General—Otis M. Simith, Soe 3a 500. 

Atty. General—Paul L. Adams, D., $12,500. 

Treasurer—Sanford A. Brown, D., $12,500. 
me Supt. Public Instr.—Lynn M. Bartlett, D., $17,= 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $5,000 per year plus $1,250 expense 
allowance. 
Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., 12. Total, 34. 
House—Rep., 56; Dem., 54. Total, 110, 


Minnesota 

Governor—Elmer L, Andersen, R., $19,000. 

Lt. Governor—Karl F. Rolvaag, D-FL., $4,800. 

Sec. of State—Joseph L. Donovan, D-FL., $14,500. 

Auditor—Stafford King, R., $14,500. 
wane General—Walter F. Mondale, D-FL., 

Treasurer—Val Bjornson, R., $14,500. 

(Democratic-Farmer-Labor is the legal name of 
the Democratic Party in Minnesota.), 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in AE at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers receive $200 ao month 

Senate—67, elected without party designation. 

House—131, elected without party designation. 


Mississippi 

Governor—Ross Barnett, D., $25,000. 

Lt. Governor—Paul Johnson, [De $4, 500 per reg- 
ular session plus expense allowance. 

Sec. of State—Heber Ladner, D., ve 000. 

Auditor—William D, Neal, Dis $12,000 

Atty. General—Joe T. Patterson, D.. $12,500. 

Treasurer—Evelyn Gandy, D., $12,000. 

Supt. Public Education—J,. M. Tubb, D., $12,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years in January, at Jackson. 
Members receive $3,000 per regular session, plus 
travel allowance and $100 per month while not 
in session. 

Senate—Dem,, 49 (total). 

House—Dem., 140 (total). 


United States—Governors and State Officials 


Ao ton, D., $25 
John M. Dal % 
rake Bish,'D., $12. 


Atty. Thomas F. Eagleton, D., $1 
‘Treasurer—Milton Carpenter, D., $15,000 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, — Jefferson City. 
Members $125 per. month and m: tenes allowance, 

Senate—Dem., 28; Rep., 6. Total, 
House—Dem., 100; Rep., 57. Total, 37. 


Montana 

“Governor—Donald Nutter. R., $14,000. 

Lt. Governor—Tim Ba $25 per day 
while serving as President of the Senate end the 
same salary as the Governor while serving as 
Acting Governor. 

Sec. of State—Frank Murray, D., $8,000. 

Auditor—John J. Holmes, D., 

aur ipl mad a H. ands erson, D., $9,500. 

reasurer—. a 
Supt. Public Instt-—Harriet "Miles" R., $8,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Helena. Mem- 
bers receive $20 per day while in WIT 
Senate—Dem.; 38; Rep., 17; Ind., Total, 56. 
House—Dem., 41; Rep., 53. Total, ‘4. 


Nebraska 
Governor—Frank B. Morrison, D., $14,000. 
Lt. Governor—Dwight Burney, R., $3,000. 
Sec. of State—Frank ree ee Maer 
Auditor—Ray C. Johnson, 
Atty. General—Clarence A. Ht” oe $10,500. 
Treasurer—Clarence L. E. Swanson, R., $8,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Lincoln. Mem- 
bers receive $872 per year and traveling expenses, 
once, to and from the session. 
Unicameral body composed of 43 members who 
are elected on a nonpartisan ballot and are classed 


as Senators. 
Nevada 


Governor—Grant Sawyer, D., $18,500. 

Lt. Governor—Rex Bell, R., $2, 400, plus $25 per 
day when acting as Governor and presiding officer 
oe pon, Seneia during legislative sessions, limited 
C) ays 

Sec. of ae ee Koontz, D., $10,000. 

Controller—Keith Lee, D., $10,000. 

Atty. General—Roger D. Foley, D., $15,000. 

Treasurer—Dan W. Franks, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets biennially in January, at Carson City. 
Members receive $25 per day ‘for 60 days, plus 
travel allowance of 10¢ a mile, or $15 per day if 
residing near capital. 
Senate—Dem., 7; Rep., 10. Total, 17. 
Assembly—Dem., 32; Rep., 15. Total, 47. 


New Hamushicos 
Governor—Wesley Powell, R., $15, 
Sec. of State—Robert L. Stark, R., meres $8,268— 


,516*. 
acoomPtroller—Leonard S. Hill, D., $10,634—§12,- 


ee on General—Louis C. Wyman, R., $10,634— 
*Salary depends on number of years served. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Concord. Mem- 
bers receive $200; presiding officers, ene 
Senate—Rep., ‘18; Dem., 6. Tot al, 
House—Rep., 238; Dem., 129; Red, 31; D.&R., 
10; Ind., 1; Vac., i. Total, 400. 


New Jersey 
Governor—Robert B. Meyner, D., $30 
Secy. of State—Edward “ie Patten, D., St, 000. 
Atty. Gen.—David D. Furman, D., $22,000. 
Treasurer—John A, Kervick, D., $20,000, 
Auditor—Frank Durand, R., $12 


STATE pease es 
Meets annually, in January, at Trenton. Mem- 
pers. Eeelve $8,000. Ost eee excent. se eene of 
rv of Assem alar 
by_virtue of their office. m BEY Sear 
Senate—Dem., 10; Rep., 11. Total, 21, 
Assembly—Dem., ‘34; Rep., 26. Total, 60. 


New Mexico 
Abie teh L. Bee $17,500, 
overnor—Tom Vola 4 
baal el ee cee . 6 Ce ee 
ec. 0 ate—Betty Fiorina, D. $10,00 
Auditor—Robert Castner, D., ne 000. 
Atty. General—Earl Hartley, $12, 000. 
Treasurer—Joseph Callaway, 3, $10,000. 
rbot in: Public Lands—&. S. Johnny Walker, D., 
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STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Santa Fe. for 60 
neve Members receive $20 p- d. while in session. 


enate—Dem., 28; Rep. Total, Aes 
House—Dem., 60; Rep, ‘g "Total, 
New York 


Governor—Nelson A. Rockefeller, R., $50,000. 
Lt. Governor—Malcolm Wilson, R., $20,000. 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Caroline K. Simon, $20,486. 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., $25,000. 

Atty. General—Louis J. Lefkowitz, R., $25,000. 
(Complete list of officials on page 140.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Albany. Mem- 
bers receive $7,500 per year. 
Senate—Rep., 33; Dem., 25. Total, 58. 
pis bly—Rep., 83; Dem., 66; Vac., 1. Total, 


North Carolina 
Governor—Terry Sanford, D., $25, 
Lt. Governor—H. Cloyd Philpott, oreo: 100 per 
vee plus sre per day not to Beeata i120 days per 
jar session. 
ec. of State—Thad Eure, ah $12, 
Auditor—Henry L. Bridges, aio. O00. 
Atty. General—Wade Bruton, D., $13,500. 
Treasurer—Edwin Gill, , $12,000. 
pape. Public Instr. niles Carroll,’ “Dj 


$13,5 STATE LEGISLATURE 

—. odd years, in February, at Raleigh. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 120 days, 
ene subsistence and travel allowances while in 
ession. 

Senate—Dem., 48; Rep., 2. Total, 50. 

House—Dem., "105; Rep., 15. Total, 120. 


North Dakota 
Governor—William L. Guy, D., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—Orville W. Hagen, R., $1,600. 
Sec. of State—Ben Meier, R., $6,000. 
Auditor—Curtis Olson, ae $6,000. 
Atty. General—Leslie R. Burgum, R., $8,500. 
Treasurer—John R. Erickson, R., $6, ‘000. 
Supt. Public Instruction—M. F. Peterson, N-P., 


$7,200: STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January at Bismarck. Mem- 
bers receive $5 per day, plus $1,200 expense 
allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 28; Dem., 21. Total, 49. 

House—Rep., 70; Dem., 43. Total, 113. 


Ohio 

Governor—Michael V. DiSalle, D., $25,000. 

Lt. Governor—John Donahey, D., $8,000. 

Sec. of State—Ted W. Brown, R., $15,000. 

Auditor—James A. Rhodes, R., peas 

Atty. General—Mark McElroy, D., $15,000. 

Treasurer—Joseph T. Ferguson, D., $15,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Edward E. Holt, $25,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $5,000 per year plus travel allow- 
ance. 

Senate—Rep., 20; Dem., 18. Total, 38. 

House—Rep., 84; Dem., 55. Total, 139. 


Oklahoma 

Governor—J. H. Edmondson, =e $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—George Nigh, $5,000. 

Sec. of State—William N. *Girisilan, 'D., $9,000. 

Auditor—Andy Anderson, D., $8, 

Atty. General—Mac Q. Wintameon oD. $12,000. 

Treasurer—William A. Burkhart, D., $9,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Oliver Hodge, D., $12,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for not more than 
75 days while in session, and $100 per month 
when not in session. 

Senate—Dem., 40; Rep., 4. Total, 44. 

House—Dem., "107; Rep., 14. Total, 121. 


Oregon - | 
OL eee gah O. Hatfield, R., $17,500 plus 

400 monthly for expenses. 

: Secy. of State—Howell Appling, Jr., R., $12,500. 
Atty. General—Robert Y. Thornton, aha $12,500. 
Treasurer—Howard Belton, R., $12, 

Supt. Public Instr.—Rex Putnam, NP $11,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salem. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per Mend plus travel allowance, 
Senate—Dem., 20; Rep., 10. Total, 30. 
House—Dem., 31; Rep. “29. Total, 60. 


Pennsylvania 


Governor—David L. Lawrence, D., $35,000. 
Lt. Governor—John Morgan Davis, D., $22,500. 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—John S. Rice, D., 


20,000. 
: Auditor General—Thomas Z. Minehart, D., 
$22,500. 


Atty. General—Anne X. Alpern, D., $20,000. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Grace M. Sloan, D mot ne 
PA aes Internal Affairs—Genevieve Blatt, D., $22,- 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $6,000 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 25; Rep., 25. Total, 50. 
House—Dem., 110; Rep., 100. Total, 210. 


Rhode Island. 
Governor—John A. Notte, Jr. $15. 
Lt. Governor—Edward “i - Gategin D.. oes, 000. 
Sec. of State—August P. La France, D., $9, 
Atty. General—J. Joseph Nugent, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
Breaker, $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 
mile. 
Piao cegh xian” 27; Rep., 14; undecided, 3. Total, 


House—Dem., 79; Rep., 8; undecided, 13. Total, 


South Carolina 
Governor—Ernest F. Hollings, D., an 
Lt. Govenor—Burnet R. Maybank, Me 800. 
Sec. of State—O. Frank Thornton, ies $11,000. 
Comptroller General—E, C. Rhodes, D., $11,000. 
Atty. General—Daniel R. McLeod, Page 000. 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $11, 006" 
Supt. of Educ.—Jesse T. Anderson, D., $11,000. 
Adj. Gen.—F. M. Pinckney, D., $11, 000. 
Comm, of Agric.—William L. Harrelson, D., 


$11,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. Mem- 
bers receive $1,800 per year. 

Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 

House—Dem., 124 (total). 


South Dakota 

Governor—Archie Gubbrud, R., $13, 

Lt. Governor—Joe Bottum, R., $2, ooo. per bi- 
ennium. 

Sec. of State—Mrs. Essie Wiedenman, R., $6,300. 

Auditor—Mrs. Betty Lou Tae eee £5.50 

Atty. General—A. C. age , $7,8 

Treasurer—Al Hamre, 

Comm. of sSoheol and ane oh Lands—Bernard 
Linn, R., $6.3 


Tien LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
bers receive $1,800 biennially, plus 5¢ mile travel 
allowance. For special sessions, $10 per day for 
each day of attendance. 
Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., 13. Total, 35. 
House—Rep., 57; Dem., 18. Total, 75. 


Tennessee 

Governor—Buford Ellington, D., $12,0 

Lt. Governor—William D. ‘Baird, BO "s750 ex 
officio for session. 

Atty. General—George pee ee oe a nota 060. 

Sec. of State—Joe C. Carr, D., $10 

Comptrolier—William R. Snodgrass, o., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Ramon T. Davis, D., $10. ,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day during session. 
Senate—Dem., 27; Rep., 6. Total, 33. 
House—Dem., ”80; Rep., 19. Total, 99. 


Texas” 

Governor—Price Daniel, D., $25,000. 

Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, D., paid by day 
while presiding over Senate, plus living quarters; 
Governor’s salary when acting as Governor. 

Sec. of State—Zollie Steakley, D., $15,000. 

Comptroller—Robert S. Calvert, D., AA 500. 

Atty. General—Will Wilson, D., fe 

Treasurer—Jesse James, D., $17, soo” 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Austin. Mem- 
bers receive annual salary not exceeding $4,800 
plus per diem while in session and travel allow- 
ance. 

Senate—Dem., 31 (total). 

House—Dem., 150 (total), 


Utah 
Governor—George Dewey Clyde, R., $12,000. * 
Sec. of State—Lamont F. Toronto, R., $9,500. 
Auditor—Sherman Preece, R., $7, 500. 
Atty. General—Walter L. Budge, R., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Sharp Larsen, D., $7, 500. 
STATE. LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City. 
Members receive $500 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 14; Rep., 11. Total, 25. 
House—Dem., 36; Rep., 28. Total, 64, 


Vermont 
Governor—F. Ray Keyser, Jr., > $12, 
Lt. Governor—Ralph A. Foote, ” $140 ee wee¥ 
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Fenislatur pens allowance during session of the state 


tof State—Ho ward E. Armstrong, R., $8,500. 

Auditor—-David V. Anderson, R., 

General—Thomas M. Debevoise, 2 R,. $8,000. 
Treasurer—George H, Amidon, R., $8,500" 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Montpelier. 
enters receive $70 per week and Speaker $140 
per week during session, plus mileage allowance. 


Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 7. Total, 30. 
House—Rep., 187; Dem., 52; Ind., 7. Total, 246. 
Virginia 


Governor—J. wo aeee Almond, Jr., D., Se 000. 

Lt. Governor—A. s. Stephens, io $1,260 each 
biennial session oie Legislature, plus $3,000 per 
year for expenses. 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell 
Sony ay D., $10,000. 
Atty. General—Albertis S. Harrison, D.. $17,000. 
Treasurer—E. B. Pendleton, Jr., D., $1 2,500. 
Auditor of Publie Accts.—J. Gordon Bennett, 
D., $12,500. spate LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years in January, at Richmond. 
Members receive $1,080 per regular 60 day hbien- 
nial session plus $720 es expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 38; Rep., 2. Total, 40. 

House—Dem., 96; Boe, xs Total, 100. 


Washington 


Governor—Albert D. Rosellini, D., $15,000, plus 
$12,000 for maintenance of executive. eer 

Lt. Governor—John A. ere ENS, , $7,000. 

Sec. of State—Victor = Meyers, $12; 000. 

Auditor—Cliff Yelle, $12,000. 

Atty, General—John > O'Connell, D., $14,500. 

Treasurer—Tom Martin, 

Supt. Public Instr. tia Bruno, N-P., $14,000. 

Comm, Public Lands—Bert Cole, D., $12,000. 

Insurance Comm.—Lee J. Kueckelhan, D., 


TA STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, ae Olympia. Mem- 
bers receive $1,200 annually, plus $25 per day 
while in session for subsistence and lodging, 
Senate—Dem., 36; Rep., 13. Total, 49. 
House—Dem.,, 60; Rep., 39. Total, 99. 


West Virginia 


Governor—William Wallace Barron, D., $17,500. 
Sec. of State—Joe F. Burdett, D., Sits 000, 
Auditor—Denzil L. Gainer, D., $11 
Atty. General—C. Donald Robertson, b., $12,000. 
Treasurer—John H. Kelly, D., $11 
Comm, Agric.—John T. Johnson, b. *s11, 000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at’ Charleston, 

Members receive $1, 500 per year. 

Senate—Dem., 25; Rep., 7. Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 82; Rep., 18. Total, 100. 


Wisconsin 
Governor—Gaylord A. Nelson, D., $20 


Lt. Governor—Warren Knowles, R., sik. O60 per 
biennium. 


Sec. of State—Robert C. Zimmerman, » $12, 000. 
State Treasurer—Mrs, Dena Smith, oe $12,000. 
Atty. General—John W. Reynolds, Str 000, 
Supt. of Schools—George E. Watson, NeP . $17,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $300 per month plus allowance not to 
exceed $175 per month for residence expenses 
during sessions. 

Senate—Rep., 20; Dem,, 


13, Total, 3 
Assembly—Rep., 


3. 
55; Dem., 45. Total, 100, 
Wyoming 


Governor—Joseph J. Hickey, D., $15.000. 


D., $10,000. 


Supt. Public Instr.—Velma 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in Jan , at Cheyenne. Mem-~ 
oar receive $12 expenses ides e in session, plus 
0: 
. Rensie—kibp 17; 10. Total, Ah 
ease teg 35; tone 21. Total, 


Guam 


Governor—Joseph zoe $19, 

Sec. uam—Marcellus S2 toes $16,337, 

(Salaries $7,800 to $14,950.) 
Attorney General—Louis A. Otto. 
Finan 


Education—John R. 
Labor and Ponaans aiepent W. Galloway. 
Agriculture—Manuel Calvo. 
Commerce—Jose D. Leon Guerrero. 
Public Utilities—Robert E. Bacon, act 
Public Works—F, M. Poole, act. 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets twice annually~in thirty day sessions at 
Agana; $15 per day for each member. Twenty- 
He members elected at large, unicameral legis- 
ature. 


Puerto Rico 


Governor—Luis Mufoz-Marin, $10,600. 

(Increased by Legislature to $20,000, but Gover- 
nor did not accept increase; will apply when a 
new governor takes office.) 

Secretaries of: : ‘i 

State—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella, $15,000. 
Justice (Atty. Gen.)—Hiram R. Cancio, 
Treasury—José R. Noguera. 
Education—Candido Oliveras. 
Health—Guillermo Arbona, M.D. 
Labor—Fernando Sierra-Berdecia. 
Agric. & Commerce—Luis Rivera Santos. 
Public Works—Francisco Lizardi. 

All Popular Democratic. Annual salaries, ex-- 
cept the Governor and Sec. of State, $14,000 each. 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at San Juan. Presi- 
dents of both houses receive $16,500 each per an- 
num, Vice Presidents, Floor Leaders and Presi- 
dents of finance committees of each house receive 
$6,600 annually. All other members, $5,400. In 
addition, all members receive per diem and mile- 
age expenses while in session. 

Senate—32 (total). 

House—64 (total). 


Virgin Islands 


Governor—John D. Merwin, +. 000 
Government Secretary—Roy W. Bornn, $15,962. 
Comptroller—Peter A. Bove, $12,5 
Dir. of the Budget—Morris F. de fn ey $11,000. 
Atty. General—Russell Johnson, $11,000. 
Commissioners: 
Finance—Percy de Jongh, $11,000. 
Social Welfare—Macon M, Berryman, $11,000, 
Health—Melvin H. Evans, $11,000 
Education—Dr. meg ¢C. Beeaion: $11,000. 
Tourism & Trade—H. W. Goeggel, $11, 000. 
Public Works—Donald S. Boreham, $11, 000. 
Public Safety—Jack M. Monsanto, "$11, 000, 
Agric. & Labor—Louis E. Brown, $11, 000. 
Property & Procurement—Carlos A A, Downing, 


$11,000, y EGISLATURE 


Unicameral Legislature of 11 members meets each 
year in April, for 60 days, at Charlotte Amalie. 
Each member receives $600 annually, plus allow- 
ances for expenses and travel. 


Number of Vetoes by Presidents Since Washington 


: ) Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes| vetoes} Total 

Washington..........05. 2 rege 2 
[Co Ec) TI eae 5 2 7 
MORO Catan sis s ois pias 0% 1 etn 1 
MPRORSO Msi wivibiech cis's os elas 5 7 12 
NERS me palira' a Tals, ais' eve etate s 6 4 10 
MOUs, tla. ois « aahidieveseiels 2 1 3 
POR SNe eraidis saan 0 ue 808 9 aia 9 
Buchanan..... vedeveves 4 3 if 
Lincoln..... Disiela sieves e os 2 4 6 
Johnson..... Wiese eveese 21 7 28 
MAPAU Opa siatsra'e'y * 00.4 60:0 44 48 92 
es... weeeesecece 12 1 13 
ROME SN SIs Tile ss 00s wees 4 8 12 


Pocket; 
Presidents Vetoes | vetoes | Total 

Cleveland (first term)..../ 304 110 414 
Benjamin Harrison....... 19 25 44 
Treweuaad (second term). . ag oe 170 
earag 40 82 

30 9 39 

33 af 44 

20 30 50 

21 16 37 

B.D Rooseyelt ues 371 260 631 
PGMA eit cisys.ce aoe 180 70 250 
Hisenhowersci.ccles onteee 73 108 181 


nie nbs} ey ow de eee 
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United States—Mayors and City Managers 137 
= s J e,* 
Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 
As of January, 1961 
Mayor, date of expiration of term. ee City Manager, date of appointment. 
D., Democrat; R., Republican; "NP Non-Partisan. 
Mayor or Mayor or 
City (*) City Manager Term City (*) City Manager Term 
Abilene, Tex....|*R. M. Tinstman.....|1960, Aug. ||Cuyahoga Falls, 
Akron, Ohio [ly Pig 2 A ee leer 1961, Dec. Oblowgd. Care Emmett R. Wolfe, R..|1961, Dec. 
Alameda, Calif..|*H. D. Weller....... 1957, Oct. 
Albany, Ga... ../*Carey C. Burnett. 111954: Jan. ||Dallas, Tex... ..|*Elgin E. Crull..,... 1952, May 
Albany, N.Y... |E. Corning, 2d, D.. - .|1961, Dec. ||Danville, Ill. ...|Girth N. Hicks, N-P..|1963, Apr. 
Albuquerque, .. .|*Edmund L. Engel. . <3 1952, Nov. ||Danville, Va... .|*T. Edward Boe 1950, ept. 
Alexandria, La. .|W. G. Bowdon, Jr., D.|1961, June||Davenport, Ta.. .|Don Petruccelli - 11962, Jan. 
Alexandria, Va. .|*E. G. Heatwole..... 1956, May ||Dayton, Ohio. . .|*Herbert Sticke -|1953, July 
Alhambra, Calif.|*A. B. Stephenson... .|1958, Sept.||Dearborn, Mich. |O. L. Hubbard, N-P. 1 62, Jan. 
Allentown, Pa...|John T. Gross, D... .|1964, Jan. ||Decatur, Il..... *John E. Dever...... 1959, July 
Alton, Tll........ *Graham W. Watt. ..|1958, Jam. ||Denver, Colo. ..|R. Y. Batterton, R 1963, July 
Altoona, Pa.....|/Roy a ge R....|1964, Jan. ||Des Moines, Ia..|*Elder Gunter....... 58, Sept. 
Amarillo, Tex. PINS VeWLOSS ciehs oc: ..me 1947, July ||Detroit, Mich.. .|/Louis C. Miriani, N-P.|1962, Jan. 
Amsterdam,N.Y. Frank ifarcunpelio: R.|1963, Dec. ||Dubuque, Ia... .|*Gilbert D. Chavenelle|1960, Fuly 
Anchorage, Alas.|*C. A. Hostetler, act..|19¢0, Aug.||Duluth, Minn. ..|E. Clifford Mork, D. .|1963, Apr. 
Anderson, Ind... Ralph R. Ferguson, D.|1964, Jan. ||Durham, N. C..|*George H. Aull, Jr... |1960, Feb. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.|*G. C. Larcom, Jr. . 1956, Mar. 
Anniston, Ala...|/George T. Morris, D..|1962, Oct. E. Chicago, Ind.|Walter M. Joerse, D..|1963, Dec. 
Appleton, Wis...|C. A. Mitchell, N-P... 1962, Apr. ||E. Cleveland, O.|*Charles A. Carran.. . 1922° Oct. 
Arlington, Mass. |*Edward C. Monahan,|1953, May ||B. Orange, N. J.|James W. Kelly, Jr., D. 1962, Dec. 
Asheville, N. C../*J. Weldon Weir..... 1950, Mar. ||Faston, Pa..... George Smith, D. . (1964, Jan. 
Ashland, Ky....|*F. Kenneth Kyle... .|1957, June||Hau Claire, Wis..|*Douglas G, Weiford..|1956, Sept. 
Atlanta, Ga.....|Wm.B.Hartsfield,N-P,|/1962, Jan. ||Blizabeth, N. J..|Steven J. Bercik, D.. 11964, Dec. 
Atlantic City... .|Joseph Altman, R... . |1964, May ||pimira, N. Y...|*Wm. A. Branagan. ..|1960, Jan. 
Auburn, N. Y.../*George F. Train.....|1944, Jan. ||El Paso, Tex....|R. L. Telles, Jr., D...|1961, Apr. 
Augusta, Ga..../Millard A. Beckum, D./1963, Dec. ||Elyria, Ohio .|Osear G. Dunn, R.... 61, Dec. 
Aurora, Ill...... Paul Egan, N-P...... 1961, Apr. |/Enid, Okla...... *Gerald D. Wilkins. . .|1950, Feb. 
Austin, Tex..... *W. T. Williams, Jr. ./1955, Feb. |/Frie, Pa........ Arthur J. Gardner, D.|1962, Jan. 
Euclid, Ohio....|Kenneth J. Sims, N-P.|1963, Dec. 
Bakersfield, Cal.}*C. Leland Gunn..... 1952, Apr. ||Fugene, Ore. ...|*Hugh McKinley..... 1960, Sept. 
Baltimore, Md. .|J. Harold Grady, D...|1963, May ||Evanston, Ill... .|*Bert W. Johnson... .|1953, Dec. 
Bangor, Me.. .../*Joseph Coupal, Jr. ..|1954, Apr. ||Evansville, Ind..|Frank McDonald, D../1963, Dec. 
Barberton, Ohio .|Catherine Dobbs, D. .|1961, Dec. |/Eyverett, Mass. ..|Phillip J. Crowley, N-P|1962, Jan. 
Baton Rouge, La.|John Christian, D... .|1964, Dec. ||Eyerett, Wash. .|G. W. Gebert, N-P...|1964, June 
Battle Creek. < pais ene Nae ee vce Peek 
Bay City, Mich. |*Casimer Jablonski.. . : APF. |! Fairfield, Conn. .|Board of Selectmen 
Bayonne, N. vie --|Alfred V. Brady, D.. .|1963, May |!hajl River, Mass.|John M. Arruda, D...|1961, Dec. 
Belleville, oe -|Jerome J; Munie. D...|1961, May |!hargo, N.'Dak..|H. I. Lashkowitz, D_.|1962. Apr. 
Belleville, N. J. . Isadore Paduia, D.. . -|1962, May ||rayet'vilie, N.C.|*G. W. Ray......-.. 949; Jun. 
Bellingham, Wa. Jone. Weaitond NE. 1962, May ||Ferndale, Mich..|*Wilfred A. Laking.. .|1949! Apr. 
Belmont, Mass. ./Board of Selectmen. . Fitchburg, Mass.|Geo. J. Bourque, N-P.|1961, Dec. 
Beloit, Wis..... *A. D. Telfer........ 1936, July |/Flint, Mich... ..|*Robert A. Carter... .|1958, Dec. 
Berkeley, Calif. .)*John D. Phillips... ..|1951, Aug. ||Fonq du Lac 
Berwyn, Ill..... William Kriz, D...... 1961, Apr. WAS. = le oe *R. H. McManus... .|1958, Sept. 
Bethlehem, Pa. .|Earl E. Schaffer, D 1962, Jan. ||P. Dodge, Ia...|Albert Habhab, N-P..|1961. Dec. 
Beverly, Mass.. .|T.J. Wickers, Jr., N-P.|1961, Dec. ||h+ Lauderdale. .|*Donald P. Wolfer....|1959, Oct. 
Beverly Hills... .|*John B. Wentz...... 1952, Jan. |/ht) Smith, Ark. .|Jack Pace, D........ 961, Apr. 
Biloxi, Miss... ..|Las Quave, D........ 1961, July |/r+’ Wayne, Ind..|Paul M. Burns, D.. . .|1963, Dec. 
Binghamton, WN-Y.|John J. Burns, D.. . 1961, Dec. Framingham, 
Eieaingn se Als. James W. Morgan, D.|1961;Nov. ||" "Mass... ..... Board of Selectmen 
Bloomfield, N. J.|W.S. Steinmann, R. .|1962, Dec. Beene, Calif... .|*Robert N. Klein... .|1958, Aug. 
Bloomington, Til. pe mene: G. Moody... c eee hors 
Boise, Idaho. ...|/Robert L. Day, N-P.. > Apr. i* B. Herring... Y. 
Boston, Mass. - .|John F. Collins, N-P..|1964, Jan. Se oure, es ae eee Hee eS 1960, Nov £ 
Bremerton, Wa..|H. O. Domstad, N-P..|1961, June Ging: inde George Chacharis, D..|1963: Dec. 
Bridgeport, Ct. .|Samuel J. Tedesco, D.|1961, Nov. Glendale, Calif. _.|*G. E. Perkins....... 1952. Apr. 
Bristol, Conn. . ./Walter 2: Murphy, R..|1961, Nov. Gloucester, Mass.|*Philip Tartas....... 1958, Oct. 
Brockton, Mass .|*Wm. Gildea. ;.--: 1958, Jan. Grand Rapids 
Brookline, Mass. |Board oF pelecumer Mich........|*Alfred H. Rypstra...|1959, May 
Buffalo, N.Y. .|/Erank A. Sedita, D.-- (1961, Dec: | Granite City, Iil.|Leonard Davis, N-P.-|1961, Ape. 
Burbank, Calif. .|*Harmon R. Bennett. ./1953, Oct. || Great Pralis, Mont|wm. H. Swanberg.D.. 1961, May 
eo: ae : ay Seance. 8 3% yee wane Green Bay, Wis.|R. P. Denissen, N-P..|1961, Apr 
urlington, ba] eas Ploeg z Greensboro, N.C.|*James R. Townsend . |1947, Sept. 
Butte, Mont... .|Vern Griffith, D.....- 1961, May || Greenville, Miss.|George F. Archer, D.. 1964, Jan. 
Greenville, S. C.|*Gerald W. Shaw..../1 , Oct. : 
Cambridge,Mass.|*John J. Curry....~. 1952, Aug. roe ay ; 
Ganiden, a es een = Elenes D- Sad 1963. May Greenwich, Ct.../G. E. Harris, R......|1961, Dec 
Canton, Ohio. . .|Charles Babcock, D.. * Jan, ||Hackensack, N.J.|*H. V. Reill if 
ns N.S. Vv. IV cho gare oatee 1948, Sept. {8 
oe Rapids, Ta. en oe arr ee : 1988" ane Hagerstown, Md.| Winslow Sura D. .|1961, Mar. i 
Champaign, Il | TRopert Batted D.l1963; Dee, |{Hamden. Conn. .|John DeNicola, R. . . .|1961, Nov. i 
Charleston. S. C.|J. Palmer Gaillard, D.|1963. Dec. Hamilton. Ohio. |*Aaron Marsh: aog0 tae } 
Charleston, W.Va|*James M, Mathews. . /1960, Mar. Hammond, Ind..|Edward Dowling, D. | |1963, Dec. : 
Charlotte, N. C.|*William J. Veeder. . .|1959, Aus. Hampton Pera casa ER ET ore ose Mee | 
Charlottesville, G 7 Fearn Hanaicannaks . : , 3 fi 
Va. Se ee aga kee. I, Mich., .|Albert J. Zak,"N-P..../1962, Apr. Hy 
Chattanooga. . > .|Peter BR Olgiat, P--loea’ dan. ||Harrisbure, Pa. .|Nolan F. Ziegler, R.. _|1964’ Jan. 
Chester, Pa. . oseD. . Byre, R.... 962. Jan. ||Hartford, Conn..|*Carleton F. Sharpe. .|1948, Jan. 
Cheyenne, Wyo .|Worth Story, N-P... .|1962, Jan. Hattiesburg { 
Chicago, lil. ..|Richard J- Daley, D. ./1963,Apr- 1)" Wiss...” ....[R.T. Carlisle, D.. ...|1961, JY 
Chicopee, Mass. BR Hosa: ‘Apr. |{Haverhill, Mass. |*Howard H. Reed... |1960, Nov. \ 
Cicero, Ill. -.. .. sc 4. Darrell’... 11984’ Abr. ||Hazleton, Pa... . |S. T. Capparell, R.. | ||1962; Jan. 
ee valOrdial. Oven. 1957, Oct. ||Hempstead, N-¥.|William O. Guide, N-P|1961, Apr. 
Clarksb’g, W. Va.|*Orville F. Over... .. 1961” Nov. ||High Point, N. C.|*Harold R. Cheek... .|1960, Feb. 
Cleveland, Ohio.|A. J. Celebrezze, D... 1 NOV Highland Park, 
Cleveland Hghts.|*Ray Martin... ..... eres aa ice 17 am Mark E. Storen, N-P.|1963, Apr. 
Clifton, N. J.. A ae Bis) +4 5 Feb. opoker N. J..|John J. Grogan, D.. .|1961, July 
Colo. Spgs., Colo. aoe by G. Fannin... _|1988. Sept.||Holyoke, Mass. .|Samuei Resnic, N-P. .|1961, Dec. F 
Golmmbia, Mo... |sCasey C, Raunin --- ,|1968, Bert. Honolulu, Hawaii|Neal 8. Blaisdéli, R.. .|19¢4, Dec. | 
hic Or< aaa ey: P é ot Spgs., Ark. .}Dan Wolf, D........ , Jan. 
ose are Onto. ee vesaske 18ee. Jane Tsuen. Tex... |Lewis W. Cutrer, N-P. |1962, Jan. 
, ia ae ” , |\Huntington, Pk., 
Sone ON aH Chas, P Sontuon. NP. 1962, evi ecalits *Robert F, Thoreson..|1960, Sept. y 
Corpus Christi . *Herbert W. Whitney. fteee Nox. Hutchinson, Kan.|*John D. Baughman. .|1957, Sept. r 
pa Payal atey is. mC eo "11958; Sept. Independence. . .|William Sermon, D.. .|1962, Apr. 
Cumberland, Md. J. Edwin Keéch, N-P .|1962, July ||Indianapolis,Ind.|Chas. H. Boswell, D. .|1963, Dec. 
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City 


Inglewood, Calif. 
Iowa City, Ia.. 

Irvington, N. ‘fe 
Ithaca, N. Y.... 


Jackson, Mich... 
Jackson, Miss.. 
Jackson, Tenn... 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Johnson City, 
Tenn. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joplin, Mo..... 


Kalamazoo, Mich 
Kan. City, ‘Kan. 
Kan. City, Mo.. 
Kearny, N.J.... 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Key West, Fla. 
Kingston, N. See 


United States—Mayors and City Managers 


Ma: or 
(*) City Manager 


*Walter eer BS eer 


*Peter F. Roan...... 
William E. Lovell, R.. 
Ralph Smith, R...... 


*Joseph A. were 
. |Allen Thom: ne on, D. 
juintonD. 
aydon Burns, D... 
Carl F. Sanford, N-P. 
Chas. 8. Witkowski, D. 


.|*David A. Burkhalter. 


.|George R. Walter, D.. 
*M. Don Harmon... . 


*Clarence H. Elliott. . 
Paul F. Mitchum, R.. 
*Harry M. Fleming... 


Term 


tee 
1, Aug. 


1962, May 
1, Dec. 


-|1951, Se: 
1961, July 


-_ 
= 


08, Di. D 1368. cane 


3, June 
1961, Dec. 
1961, May 


1956, Sept. 
1964, Jan. 
1959, Noy. 


1951, Aug. 
1963. Apr. 


Joseph M. Healy, D. ./1961, Dec 


.|E.R. Hammond, N-P 
*Bazel E. Crowe. . 
Edwin F. Radel, D-: 


Knoxville, Tenn.|John J. Duncan, R.. -|1963, Dec. 
Kokomo, Ind. ..|John W. Miller, R.... 1963, Dec. 
Lackawanna,N.Y|J. C. Ogarek, D.. 1961, Dec. 
LaCrosse, Wis. . .|Milo G. ‘Knutson, N-P. 1961, Apr. 
Lafayette, ee Wm. K. Gotinge. Be: 1963, Dec. 
Lafayette, La...|J. R. Bertrand, D ; et: May 
LaGrange, Ga...|*H. M. Crane....... 1950, Apr. 
Lake Chas., La..|Sidney L. Gray, D. . .|/1961, June 
Lakeland, Fla... .|*Robert V. date :|1960, Jan. 
Lakewood, Ohio.|Frank P. Celeste, D. .|1963: Dec. 
Lancaster, Pa...|T. J. Monaghan, D.. .|1961, Dec. 
Lansing, Mich...|Ralph W. Crego, N-P.|}1961, Apr 
Laredo, Tex... .|J. C. Martin, Jr. D. ..|1962, Apr 
Las Vegas, Nev..|*George Ullom....... 1960, t 
Laurel, Miss....|John.G. Berry, oh -.-/1961, June 
Lawrence, Mass.|John J. Buckiey, 1961, Dec 
Lebanon, Pa....|RichardD. i ercaiber.] D/1964. Jan 
Lewiston, Me. ..|Emile E. Jacques, D..|1961, Mar. 
Lexington, Ky. .|*J. R. Cook, Jr., act.. 1960, Feb. 
Lima, Ohio..... Clyde Welty, N-P.. . 1961, Nov. 
Lincoin, Nebr.. .|/Bartlett E. Boyles, D: 1961, May 
Lincoln Park, 

iS: (6) Nee Ree a Jack Johns, D.......}|1961, Apr. 
Little Rock, Ark.}*Aneil M. Douthi -|1960, Aug. 
Lockport, N. ¥..|R. J. Cothran, R....> 1961, Dec. 
Long Beach, Cal.|*Samuel E. Vickers. . .|1949, July 
Lorain, Ohio. ...|John C, Jaworski, D.. 1961, Dec. 
Los Angeles, Cal.| Norris Poulson, N-P. ./1961, June 
Louisville, Ky...|Bruce Hoblitzell, D...|1961, Nov. 
Lowell, Mass....|/*Frank E. Barrett... .|1953, Nov 
Lower Merion, Pa|*John F. Scull, Jr... .|1957, Aug. 
Lubbock, Tex.. .|*H. P. Clifton....... 1955. July 
Lynchburg, Va. .|*Robert D. Morrison .|1949, June 
Lynn, Mass.. T. P. Costin, Jr., N-P. 1961, Dec. 
Lynwood, Calif..|*A. J. Bateman...... 1948, Dec. 
Macon, Ga..... Edgar H. Wilson, D. .|1963, Nov. 
Madison, Wis...|I. A. Nestingen, N-P..|1961, Apr. 
Malden, Mass...|John P. Donnelly, D..|1962, Jan 
Manchester, Ct..|*Richard Martin.....|1952, Apr 
Manchester,N.H|J. T. Benoit, N-P....|1962, Jan 
Manitowoc, Wis.|Walter Koepke, D....|1961, Apr 
Mansfield, Ohio./Robert S. Lemley, D..}/1961, Dec 
Marion, Ind. ...)/M. Jack Edwards, D../1963, Dec 
Mason City, Ia..|George Mendon, N-P.|1962, Jan. 
Massillon, Ohio..|Archie Brinker, R....|1961, Dec. 
Maywood, Ill. ..)/*Hugene Joyaux, Jr.. ./1958, Mar. 
McKeesport, Pa.j;Andrew Jakomas, D. .|1962, Jan. 
Medford, Mass. .|*Edward G. Conroy. ./1958, July 
Melrose, Mass...|L. W. Lloyd, R...... 1961, Dec. 
Memphis, Tenn.|/Henry Loeb, D. . .11963, Dec. 
Meriden, Conn. .|John D, Ivers, R. -/1962, Jan. 
Meridian, Miss. .|*Joel W. Forrester... .|1959, July 
Miami, Fla..... MIM. Ta. ROCKO. oie she 1960, Mar. 
Miami Beh., Fla.|*Morris N. Lipp. ....|/1958, Mar. 
Middletown, Ct. Harry T. Clew, D... -|1961, Oct. 
Middletown, O..|*Chas. W. Thompson.|1956, Mar. 
Milford, Conn.. .|Chas, R. Iovino, Ind.. |1961, Nov. 
Milwaukee, Wis.|Henry W. Maier, N-P.|1964, Apr. 
Minneapolis. ...|/P, K. Peterson, N-P..|1961, June 
Mobile, Ala.....|/Henry R. Luscher, N-P|1961, Sept. 
Moline, Ill...... Arnold R. Smith, D...|1961, Apr. 
Monroe, La.....)]W. L. Howard, D....|1964, July 
Montclair, N. J. George L. Nye, N-P. .|1964, May 
Montgomery. . .|Earl D, James, D....|1963, Sept. 
Morgantown, 

ane *Elmer W. Prince... .|1933, Dec 
Mt. Ernon, N.Y./P. R. Sirignano, 73, 963, Dec 
Muncie, Ind. ...|H. Arthur Tuhey, D.. 1963, Dec. 
Muskegon, Mich. *George F. Liddle. . .|1942, May 
Muskogee, Okla.|*C, Clay Harrell..... 1952, June 
Nashua, N. H...|Mario J. Vagge, N-P..|1961, Dec. 
Nashville, Vein.|Ben West. D........ 1963, June 
New Bedford, 

NEABS. Siero acess Francis J. Lawler, D..|1961, Dec. 
New Britain, Ct.|Julius J. Kremski, D..|1962, Apr. 
New Brunswick, 

ENV kip Bis iuein''a ss C. W. Paulus, Ind... .|1963, May 


City (*) City Manager 


New Castle, Pa..|Herman Steinbrink, R. 1964, Jan 
New w Haven, Ct. Hichard C, Lee, D....}1961, Dec. 
N. Kensington, 


UO en ee oor 5 8 AP 
New London, Ct. Roaward R Henkle . 


oe Dec. 

1944, Hea f 

New Orleans, La.|deL. 8. Morrison, D. :|1962, May 
igs eer eaes *Betty_A. Meagher.. 


N. 
hall ig a Bis bg Robt. F. Wagner, D..|1961; F, 
Newark, N. J...|Leo P. Carine 23.25 1962, July 
Newark, Ohio.. .|Richard V. Fortune, D.|1961, Dec. 
Newburgh, N. ¥.|/*Joseph M. Mitchell. .|1960, Oct. 
Newport, Ky. .|*Oscar Hesch...-.. , 


Newport, R. Eton *George A. Bisson 1 , July 
Newport News. .|*Joseph C. Big 1958, July 
Newton, Mass.. .|Donald L. Gibbs, N-P./1961, is 
Niagara Falis *E. H. Potthoff, Jr 1957, J 


Norristown, Pa..|Merritt W. Bosler, R. 
No. Little Rock. | William F. Laman, D. 


Northampton, 

Mo ate Durbin H. Wells, R. .|1961, Dec. 
Norwalk, Conn. .|John Sh a ee 1961, Nov. 
Norwood, Ohio..|J. W. Shea, Jr., D.. 1, Dec. 
Nutley, N. J... .|H. Chenoweth, ’N-P.. ‘11964; May 
Oak Park, Oll...|*Mark E. Keane..... 1953, July 


Oak Ridge, Tenn.|*Fred E. Weisbrod. . .|/1959, Oct. 
Oakland, Calif. . eee sR oe 1954, Oct 
— ‘Tex. ...}*W. B. Routh... .. 35 
Ogden, Utah....|*Edward it eee 
Okla. City, Okia.|*Sheldon L. Stirling. - 
Omaha, Nebr. ..|John Rosenblatt, N-P. 
Orange, N. J.. --|Russell A. Riley, D.. 


Orlando, Fla....|Robert S. Carr, D....|1964, Oct. 
Oshkosh, Wis. ..|*R. B. Harbaugh... :: 960, Sept. 
Owensboro, Ky.. *Max N. Rhoads..... 1959, Sept. 


Paducah, Ky....|*Raleigh L. proces 1360" Mar. 
Palo Alto, Cal,..|*Jerome Keithley. . 


re 

We Vertes C, W. Hylbert, N-P. .|1962, Apr. 
Pasadena, Calif..|*Don C. McMillan... 
Passaic, N. J... ./Paul G. DeMuro, N-P./19 


Paterson, N. J. .|Frank X. Graves, D... 
Pawtucket, R. I.|L. A. McCarthy, N-P.. 
Pensacola, Fla,..|*Oliver Semmes, Jr. 


Peoria, Ill......|*August DeBard, Jr... 
Perth Amboy, 
IN ore ee James Fiynn, Jr., D..|1962, May 


Petersburg, Va..|*Roy F. Ash..,...... 


Philadelphia, Pa. R. Dilworth, D...... 1964, Jan 
Phoenix, Ariz *Ray_W. Wilson. ..../1950, Jan 
Pine Bluff, Ark. .|Offle Lites, D........ 1961, Dec. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - eee M. Barr, D.../1961, Dec 


Pittsfield, Mass.. L. Haughey, D....|1962, Jan. 
Plainfield, N. J.. Richanie Dyckman,R 1962, Dec. 
Pocatello, Idaho.!*William B. Webb. 
Pomona, Calif.. .|*Frederick W. Sharp.. 
Pontiac, Mich.. .|*Walter K. Willman. . 
Port Arthur, Tex.|*Charles L. Brazil... . 
Port Huron, Mich|*Calvyin M. Lakin... . 
Portland, Me. ..|*Julian H. Orr.. aig 
Portland, Ore. ..|Terry Schrunk, N-P.: 
Portsmouth, O. ||*G. T-Meholick..... 
Portsmouth, Va. |*A. Er Johnson, Jr.... 
Poughkeepsie. ..|*K. E. Pearce, san 
Providence, R. I,| Walter Reynolds, D 


Provo, Utah... .|*Edward J, Connell... /1960, Ju 
Pueblo, Colo.: . .|}*George H. Fellows... 1959, tate 
Quincey, Ill.,.... Leo Lenane, D....... 1961, Apr. 
Quincy, Mass. | ||A. Della Chiesa, BR. :'11962' Jan, 
Racine, Ae .|Jack H. Humble, N-P.|1961, Apr 
Raleigh, N. *William H. Carper.. .|1950, Sept 
Rapid City, § ‘D.| Fred Dusek, N-P.. “eee May 
Reading, Pa....|John C. Kubacki, D:; 4" Jan. 
Redonda Beach, *F. E. Hopki 

Sieehatseet ta . E. Hopkins. .....|1954, Ju 
eee City, “5 EN Bae 

snahetgene Wee ames E. Neal......)1958. May 
Reno, Ney...... *Joe H. Latimore.. ...|1960, . 
Revere, Mass. ..|*Edward P. O’Toole. .}1953, Feb 
Richmond, Calif.|*Edwin 8. Howell... .|1954, Oct 
Richmond, Va...|*Horace H. Edwards. .|1954, Jan 
Riverside, Calif..|*H. K. Hunter....... 1958, Nov 
Roanoke, Va....|*Arthur S. Owens... .|1948, Jan 
Rochester, Minn. Alex P. Smekta, N-P.. 1961, Apr 
Rochester, N.Y.|*F. Dow Hamblin. . 1959, July 
Rock Island, Til.|*Robt. D. Heitsch, ‘Jr. 1957, Nov 
Rockford, Tl... .|B. T. Schieicher, R. .|1961, May 
Rocky Mt., N.C.|*H. B. Hines, Jr....: 58, Dec 
Rome, Ga .>..-./*Samuel Kingston 1937, Jan 
Rome, N. Y..,.|/Chas.T.Lanigan, Jr. nS 963, Dec 
Roswell, N. M..|*C. M. Woodbury. . - 11946, Jan 
Royal Oak, Mich.|*Edward Shafter, . - 11931, Nov 
Sacramento; Cal.|*B. W. ya tehiee - 11946, Jun 
Saginaw, Mich. .|*Charles A. aor . 11949; spac 
St. Cloud, Minn.|Thomas Mealey, D.../1964, Apr. 


St. Joseph, Mo. .\Arthur J. Meers, D... 1962, Apr. 
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Ci - Mayor or -_ ‘Mayor or 
id (*) City Manager renee City (*) City Manager Term 
St, Louis. Mo...|Raymond Tucker, D..|1961, Apr. ||Trenton, N. J.. .|A.-J. Holland, N-P. : .|1963 y 
St. Paul, Minn. .|Geo. J. Vavoulis, Ind. |1962, June||Troy, N. Y..... Neil W. Kelleher, he 1963, Dest 
St. Peterspurg.. .|*George K. Armes... .}1959, Apr. ucson, Ariz. RE WES EEOMOR ton ee 955, Oct. 
aay ae Sen eee ee NEP! ise2, ou Aap pMORIR Gru James L. Maxwell, D. |1962, May 
PEG. 5s vate en atHewson.... Ju er, Tex......|* P.F 1, 1 ee 
earrings (treated liste Bee Von _ 2 er aenoins ee 
e .|J. Bracken Lee, ame i - ||Union, N. J.....|F. E. Biertuempfel, R.|1962, Dec. 
San Angelo, Tex. *H. D. Howard...... 1958, July || Utica, N.Y... M 
an Antonio,Tex.|*L. H, Andrews... ... 1958, Feb. ; -+|Frank M. Dulan, ... [1961, Dec. 
San Bernardino,.|R. H. Gregory, R....}|1961, May || Vancouver, Wash.|*Robert D. Clute. - |1958, June 
ean pocees Calif. eee ee pen Magee ree Vermillion, ih D.|Ralph H. ein N- B.. “[teas May 
isco, .. stopher, N- , Jan. c ss.|John D. Hollan 
em Jose, ee : ees cot Hamann. 1950, Mar ee bg 196%; Suey 
; O. 6) ey McClure. ... 5 aco, Tex......|*W. Terrell Blodgett.. . 
Sandusky, Ohio. .|*Stuart W. Gosser.... Waltham, spt Austin D. Rhodes, N-P. a Dee: 
Santa Ana, Calif.|*Carl J. Thornton... . 51, Aug. || Warren, Ohio...|/Walter Pestrak, D.. 1961, Jan. 
Santa Barbara,. .|Hdward L. Abbott, R.|1961; May ||Wash., D. C....|Bd. of Commissioners 
Santa Fe, N. M.|*Marion T. Sebastian. 1959, July Washington, Pa. George H. aia D. 1/1964, Jan. 
Santa Monica Waterbury, Ct. .|Edward Bergin, D....|1962, Dec. 
CAE On sai ae *George Bundy...... 1959, Feb. || Waterloo, Ia... .|Ed Jochumsen, N-P.. 1962, Jan. 
Savannah, age ».|*Johbn O. Hall... 3 2... 1959, Oct. Watertown, Mass|Board of Selectmen. .. 
Schenectady. ...|*Arthur Blessing. .... 1954, Apr. || Watertown, N.Y.|*Ronald G. Forbes. ..|1957, Mar. 
Scranton, Pa.... rh tetiee T. Hanlon, D., |1962, Jan. || Waukegan, Ill.. .|Robert Sabonjian, D.. }1961, Apr. 
Seattle, Wash...|G. S. Clinton, oy ..{1964, June|; Wauwatosa, Wis.|Wm. B. Knuese,; N-P, |1964, Apr. 
Sheboygan, Wis.|John Bolgert, N-P....|1961, Apr. |; West Allis, Wis.. piers Klentz, N-P.. . 1964, Apr. 
Shreveport, La. .|Clyde E. Fant, D....|1962, Nov. ||W. Harttord, Ct. ieee H. Biatt....|1956, Apr. 
Sioux City, Ia... |*Cornelius Bodine, Jr. 1958, Jan. ww Haven, Ct.. D. Morrissey, De: 1962, Nov. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D.|Fay Wheeldon, N-P.. 1964, May ||W.N. Y., 'N. J..|John R. Armellino, D.|1963, May 
Somerville, Mass.|Harold W. Wells, N-P: 1962, Jan. WwW. Orange, N. J.|James J. Sheeran, Re. 1962, May 
South Bend, Ind.|F. J. Bruggner, D., act.|/1963, Dec. ||W. Palm Beach.,|*James J. Mott...... 1958, Dec. 
So. Gate, Calif. *Wm. F. Cornett, Je, 1959, Feb. || Weymouth, Mass|.Board of Selectmen 
Spartanb’g, S. C.|*Lott T, Rogers...... 1958, Oct. aye W. Va.|*James C. Boyd...../1959, Oct. 
Spokane, Wash,.|*Henry B. Nabers. . 1960, Aug. || White Plains, 
Springfield, ..|Lester BE, Collins, N-P.|1963, Apr. FlPeonre Wesker Richard S. Hendey, R.|1961,; Dec. 
Springfield,Mass.|Thos. J. O’Connor, D. 1962, Jan. || Wichita, Kan...|*F. H. Backstrom.. . - 11956, Mar. 
Springfield, Mo..|/*Tom Chenoweth... . . 11960; May || Wichita Falls, 
Springfield; Ohio.|*Roger W. Stilwell... : 1966, Jan. OTe an tae J. Griggs..,..... 1959, June 
Stamford, Conn. J. Walter Kennedy, D.|1961; Nov. Wilkes-Barre, ta Frane oO. Slattery, D.. |1964, Jan. 
Staunton, Va. oe Burnley..}.... 1948, June}| Wilkinsburg, Pa.|*R. O. Griffith....... 5 
Steubenville, O o..|S.8 MoCornick 1 1961, Dec. || Williamsport, Pa.|T. H. Levering, D.. 
Stockton, Calif. -}*John C. Li 1953, Nov. || Wilmington, Del.|John E. Babiarz, D.... 
Stratford, Conn. *Harry B. sod . |1945, Mar. || Wilmington,N.C.|*James R. Benson. ... 
Superior, Wis...|L. M. H 1963, Apr. ||Winona, Minn. .|Loyde E. Pfeiffer, R. .|1961, Apr. 
Syracuse, N. Y..jA. A. Henninger, B. . 11961, Dec. || Winston-Salem. .|*John M. Gold...... 1951, Aug. 
Woonsocket, R.I.|K. K. Coleman, N-P..|1961, Apr. 
Tacoma, Wash. .|*David D. Rowlands. .|1956, July || Worcester, Mass.|*Francis J. McGrath... |1951, Apr. 
Tallahassee, Fla .|*Arvah B. Hopkins... |1952, Feb. || Wyandotte, Mich|J. E. McCauley, N-P.|1961, Apr. 
Tampa, Fla..... J. Lane, Wh. Mun. P.|1963, Oct. j 
Temple, Tex....|*H. K. Dodgen...... 959, ar. || Yakima, abodes .|*E. J. Allison.....:.. 1959, June 
Terre Haute, Ind.|Ralph Tucker, D..... 1963, Dec. || Yonkers, N. .|*Charles L. Curran.. .|}1952, Mar. 
Texarkana, Tex.|*Gene Gatlin........ 1960, July || York, PAN oie Fred A. Schiding, D. /|1962, Jan. 
Toledo, Ohio. one R. Alspach. .... |1960, a Youngstown, O..|Frank R. Franko, D. .|1961, Dec. 
Topeka, Kan.. J. Camp, N-P.. 1961, AD 
Torrington, Gt. JA: C. Gelormino, 1D. ‘11961; Nov. Zanesville, Ohio.|*Richard H. Custer... |1958, Jan. 


Speakers of the House of Representatives 


Party designations: A, American; D, Democratic; DR, Democratic Republican; F, Federalist; 
R, Republican; W, Whig 


Name Party,State | Tenure Name Party,State| Tenure 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg. 1789-1791)| William Pennington..,...../R, N. J. . [1860-1861 
Jonathan Trumbull. 1791-1793]|Galusha A. Grow. Ae he SS orc 1861-1863 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg. 1793-1795)| Schuyler Colfax. . R, Ind. 1863-1869 
= 795-1799|| James G. Blaine. . R, Me.. 1869-1875 
1799-1801|| Michael C. Kerr... D, Ind 1875-1876 
1801-1807||Samuel J. Randall. D, Pa. 1876-1881 
1807-1811]| Joseph W. Keifer. -|R, Ohi 1881-1883 
1811-1814}|John G. Carlisle. . .|D, Ky.. 1883-1889 
1814-1815}| Thomas B. pO ee .|R, Me.. 1889-1891 
1815-1820]| Charles F. Crisp. . 2{D, Gar. vcs 1891-1895 vy 
a 2 1820-1821|| Thomas B. Reed... BIO ero) Line ino 1895-1899 Hy 
Philip P. Barbour. 1821-1823}| David B. Henderson. selec 0 | kts LO Was 1899-1903 4 
Henry Clay 1823-1825|| Joseph G. Cannon. of Rtg MiGs 1903-1911 
John W. Taylor. . 1825-1827||Champ Clark.. Ry oincecs ¢ Beles on 1911-1919 
irom, Stevenson... 1827-1834|| Frederick H. Gillett, seas R, Mass, 1919-1925 
John B ete 1834-1835|| Nicholas Longworth........|R, Ohio. 1925-1931 
James K. Polk.. Rohvetae 1835-1839|| John N. Garner.............|D, Tex..... 1931-1933 
Robert M. T. Hunter. aie ae ete D, V: 1839-1841||Henry T. Rainey...:......|D, Ill...... 1933-1935 
John White. fet ora 1841-1843)]|Joseph W. Byrns..........|{D, Tenn 1935-1936 
John W. Jones. . 1843-1845]| Wiliam B. Baeeee cry beeen Gc 1936-1940 
John W. Davis 5-1847||Sam Raybur *) Sloe «8 5 LOX 1940-1947 
Robert C. prop er 1847-1849]| Joseph W. Martin, Jr.......|R, Mass 1947-1949 
wee Cobb.. 1849-1851||Sam Raybur: «ies 4/0, 10D), eka mia 1949-1953 
oyd.. aise 1851-1855) | Joseph W. Marti, Js. ...|R, Mass 1953-1955 
Nathaniel P. Banks. . FORO One .. |1856-1857||Sam Rayburn.. aoe ea0i| yy LOxe erate 1955-. .. 
James L. Orr. eythane . 11857-1859 
Census Clock 


An object of interest to Washington visitors is 
the ‘‘population clock’’ installed by the Bureau of 
the Census in the lobby of its offices in the Dept. 
of Commerce building. This large mechanism gives 
the average change in population of the United 
States. One set of lights flashes every 8 seconds 
to indicate the number of births, which run over 
4,000,000 a year. Another indicator shows. that 


the average increase in population {is 1 person 
every 12 seconds, and this affects the total. Lights 
also show that an immigrant enters the United 
States every 2 minutes and an emigrant leaves 
every 24 minutes. The reading of the total is 
adjusted at regular intervals by the Bureau to 
allow for variations of actual population changes 
from the standard factors built into the machine. 
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New York State—Chief Officials 


NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1961 


Elected Nov. 4, 1958. 


Terms expire Dec. 31, 1962 


Governor—Nelson A. Rockefeller, R., Pocantico Hills, Tarrytown, $50,000 and Executive Mansion, 
Lieutenant Governor—Malcolm~ Wilson, R., Yonkers, $20,000. 

Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., Brooklyn, $25,000. 

Attorney General—Louis J. Lefkowitz, R., New York City, $25,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


ee mermment eats Ber by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

Agriculture and Markets—Don J. Wickham, com- 
missioner, $20,486; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 
eae oe: rte “Gye St., New York 13, also 
Buffalo, Rochester an yracuse. 

Alcoholic Beverage Control Division—5 Commis- 
sioners, appointed by Governor with advice and 
consent of Senate. Martin C. Epstein, chmn., $18,- 
986; 39 Columbia St., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New 
York; Ellicott Sa. Bldg., Buffalo 3. 

Athletic Commission—3 members. Melvin _L. 
ee rach, chmn., $17,374; 226 West 47th St., New 
York 36. 

Atomic Development, Office of—Oliver Townsend, 
air. 24,486; functions through a Coordinating 
ae oe = aeonetal Advisory Committee; State 

ffice Bldg., '¥. 

Audit and Control—Arthur Levitt, comptroller, 
$25,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; State Office 
Bldg., Buffalo; 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Banking—G. Russell Clark, supt., $20,486; State 
Campus, Albany 1; 100 Church St., New York 7. 

Budget, Division of the—Dr. T. Norman Hurd, 
director, $20,486; State Capitol, Albany 1. 

Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt, promulgate and make effec- 
tive a comprehensive plan for civil defense. State 
Director, Lt. Gen. C. R. Huebner, apptd. by Com- 
eet, fe co aoe pleasure, $21,486; 124 East 
28 ., New Yor! . 

Civil Service Commission—H., Eliot Kaplan, 
pres., $20,486; two commissioners, $15,650 each; 
State Campus, Albany; also 270 Broadway, New 
York 7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 155 W. Main 
St., Rochester (Wednesdays only); 141 James St., 
Bence (first and third Tuesday of each month 
only). 

Commerce—Keith S. McHugh, commissioner, 
$20,486; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 230 Park 
Ave. New York 17 and 1026 1ith St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

A naervatlen: Harold G. Wilm, commissioner, 
$20,486; the State Campus, Albany 1. 

Correction—Paul D. McGinnis, commissioner, 

20,486; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; also 270 

roadway, New York 7. 

Counsel to the Governor—Robert MacCrate, 

0,486. 

S riecrimination, State Commission Against—5 
members, Elmer A. Carter, chmn., $16,462; mem- 
bers, $15,650; 248 State St., Albany; 270 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

Education—Chief administrative officer, Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., President, University of the 
State of New York and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, $24,486 and necessary travel expenses; Edu- 
cation Bidg:, Albany 1. : 

ish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
W. Mason Lawrence, asst. comm., the State Cam- 
pus, Albany 1. 

Fishing Licenses—Albert Bayer, clerk; 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7. (Under Conservation Dept.) 

Health—Herman E. Hilleboe. M.D., commission- 
er, $20,486; 84 Holland Ave., Albany 8. 

Housing, Division of—James W. Gaynor, com- 
missioner, $20,486;. Bureau of Public Inf.,, Avrum 
Hayman, dir., 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Hunting Licenses—Albert Bayer, clerk; 270 
Broadway, New York 7, (Under Conservation Dept.) 

Insurance—Thomas Thacher, _ supt., 20,486; 
324 State St., Albany 1; also 123 William St., New 
York 38. 

Labor—Martin P. Catherwood, industrial com- 
missioner, $20,486; State Office Bldg., Albany, and 
30 Centre St.. New York 13. 

Labor and Management Practices, Division of— 
William J. Hurley, dir.; State Office Bldg., Albany. 

Lands and Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve. William D. Mulholland, dir.; 
the State Campus, Albany 1. 

Law—Louis J. Lefkowitz, attorney general, salary 
$25,000, is the chief legal officer of the state; 
State Capitol, Albany 1. 

Library (State)—Charies F. Gosnell, librarian; 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 

Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler. di- 
rector; 270 Broadway, New York 7. Also 95 Central] 
Ave., Albany 6; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; Bing- 
hamton, Rochester, Utica and Syracuse. 

Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—Albert Bayer, 


clerk; 270 Broadway, New York 7. (A Bureau of the 
Conservation Dept. 

Lot Control 
Tanpla Ot. ainess: 7 : 
umbia St., : 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Paul H. Hoch, commis- 
sioner, $20,486; 240 State St., Albany; 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7. _ B = =e 

Military and Naval Affairs, Division of—Maj. 
Gen. Almerin C. O’Hara, head of division (Com- 
manding General of N. Y. National Guard) and 
Chief of Staff to Governor, 112 State St., Albany. 

Motor Boats, Division of—James J. O’Brien, di- 
rector; 39 Columbia St., Albany. e 

Motor Vehicles, Department of—William S. 
Hults, commissioner; 504 Central Ave., Alene 
1; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New Yor 
13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 89-01 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 

Parks, State Council_of—Director of State Parks, 
James F, Evans; the State Campus, Albany 1; 
also 270 Broadway, New York 7 


Parole, Division of—Board of 7 members. Russell 
G. Oswald, chmn., 


ion, State—9 members. 
chmn., $17,474; 39 Co- 


$18,986; 140 Hudson Ave., Al- 
1; 320 Broadway, New York. 

Police—(See State Police). 

Port of New York Authority—Created April 30, 
1921. S. Sloan Colt, chmn.; Mrs. Lee K. Jaffe, 
dir. public relations; 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. 

Power Authority—5 trustees, appointed by the 
Governor; consent of the Senate; $10,000 each. 

am §S. Chapin, general manager and chief 
gag eet 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19. 
bation, Division of—Edward J. Taylor, direc- 


tor of probation; State Office Bldg., bany 1; 

also 270 Broadway, New York 7. 
Public Service Commission—James A. bre 
eu 0: 


Gave” Caponaes RS" ee Ste Stbabst'Y, “ais se 
avel expenses; EA any 1; 
Church St., New York 7. 

Public Works—J. Burch McMorran, supt., $21,- 
486; State Office Bldg., Albany 1 and 270 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

Racing Commission—3 members appointed by 
the Governor with consent of the Senate. No com- 
Seagate other than actual expenses, Ashley Trim- 

le Cole, chmn.; Harry J. Millar, sec.; 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22. 

ing Commission, Harness—3-member com- 
mission, appointed by Governor, with consent of 
Senate. Robert A. Glasser, chmn., $20,486; mem- 
bers, $15,438; 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22. 

Social Welfare—Raymond W. Houston, com- 
missioner, $20,486; 112 State St., Albany 7; 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Standards and Purchase, Division of—Douglass 
C, Coupe, director, $18,986; 103 Washington Ave., 
Albany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

State, Department of—Secretary of State, Mrs. 
Caroline K, Simon, $20,486; 164 State St. ahd 95 
Central Ave., Albany; 270 Broadway, New York 7: 
te tena St., Mg teasing Lt Broad St., 

ochester ; enesee St., ca, and State Offic 
eee z eee ont Syracuse. ¥ 

se Police, vision of—Francis S. McGarvey, 
supt., $17,374; Charles Mink, exec. officer: 
State Capitol, Albany. ; 

Sta niversity of New York—Created by a 
of 1948 Legislature to develop and wansininter 
state supported higher education. Dr. Thomas H. 
need president, $25,000; 8 Thurlow Terr., 

any 1, 


Taxation and Finance—Joseph H. Mu 
commissioner, $20,486; others $18,386. state Ox 
pee rueine? alvacy asp aie Siacee Bidg., New 

' chermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 89- 
Sutphin Blvd. jamaica. Este ee aemee 
ruway Authority, N. Y. State—3 mem - 
pointed by the Governor with consent of hee 3 
Burdell Bixby, chmn., $19,500; other members $17,- 
000 each. Delaware Ave. Plaza, Elsmere. 4 

Transportation, Office of—Created to formulate 
all over transportation policy for state, Arne Cc. 
Wiprud, dir., $18,486; State Office Bldg., Albany, 

_Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Frank V. Votto 
dir., $16,000; 155 Washington Ave., Albany 10, — 

Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor— 
2 members, one appointed by Governor of New 
York, one by Governor of New Jersey. Both ap- 
pointments with consent of Senate of each State. 
$17,500. N. Y. Member—James O’Malley, Jr. N. J 
Member—David C. Thompson. Myles J, Ambrose. 
exec. dir.; 15 Park Row, New York 38. : 

Workmen’s Compensation Board—i13 members, 
Col. Solomon E. Senior, chmn., $18,986; others, 
oa State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 50 Park Pl,; 

vy York 7. 
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Judiciary of the State of New York 


As of January 1, 1961 


COURT OF APPEALS 
The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for term of 14 years. 
Judges may serve until Dec. 31 of year they be- 
come 70. Chief Judge receives $39,000 and Asso- 
ciate Judges $36,500; $5,000 each for expenses. 
Chief Judge—Charles S. Desmond, Eden (1966). 
Associate Judges—Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica 
1962); Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1963): Marvin 
. Dye, Rochester (1965); John Van. Voorhis, 
Irondequoit (1967); Adrian P. Burke, New York 
ae Stanley H. Fuld, New York City 


Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon. Court of Appeals 
Hall, Eagle St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
URT OF CLAIMS 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIV. 
Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices, The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $38,000, of which $24.500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $36,500, of which $23,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $28,500 and $28,000 respectively. 

First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York ‘and Bronx): 
Presiding Justice—Bernard Botein (1970). Clerk— 
Vincent A. Massi, Court House, Madison Ave. and 
25th St.,. New York City 10. . 

Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Gerald Nolan (1961). Clerk—John J. Callahan, 
45 Monroe Pl., Brooxlyp 1. 

Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Francis Bergan (1963), Clerk—John J. O’Brien, 
Court House, Albany 1. E 

Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): Presiding 
Justice—Alger A. Williams (1969), Clerk—Herbert 
E. Wait, Rm. 309, Court House, Rochester, 14. 

SUPREME COURT 

Justices are elected tor a term of 14 years. Jus- 
tices may serve until Dec. 31 of year they become 
70. Justices in the First, Second, Ninth and 
Tenth. Judical Districts receive $34,500, of which 
$21,000 is paid by State, and $13,500 by the City 
of New York or the counties. Others get $26,000. 

First Judiciai District (Counties ot New York and 
Bronx. Residence Manhattan unless stated): 

Edgar J. Nathan (1961); Benjamin J. Rabin 
(1961); Thomas A. Aurelio (1961); Joseph A. 
Gavagan (1962); William C. Hecht, Jr. (1962); 
Samuel H. Hosstadter (1962); Francis X. Conlon, 
Bronx (1964); Samuel M. Gold (1964); Matthew M. 
Levy (1964); Charles D. Breitel (1965); Irving H. 
Saypol (1965); Henry Epstein (1965); James B. M. 
McNally (1966); Henry Clay Greenberg (1966); 
Jacob Markowitz (1967); Owen McGivern (1967); 
Saul S. Streit (1967); Irving L. Levey (1968); 
Vincent A. BLupiano. (1968); Arthur Markewich 
(1968); George Tiizer, Bronx (1968); Aron Steuer 
(1968); Sidney A. Fine, Bronx (1969); John L. 
Flynn, Bronx (1969); Morris E. Spector, Bronx 
(1969); Harold A. Stevens (1969); Francis L. 
Valente (1969); George M. Carney (1969); Bernard 
Botein (1970); Arthur G. Klein (1970); Louis J. 
Capozzoli (1971); Frederick Backer (1971); Birdie 
Amsterdam (1971); Charles A. Loreto, Bronx 
(1972); Thomas C. Chimera (1972); Peter A. 
Quinn, Bronx (1973). | c : 

Second Judicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond. Residence Brooklyn unless stated): 

George J. Beldock (1961); Anthony J .DiGiovanna 
(1962); Walter R. Hart (1963);-J. Vincent Keogh 
(1964); Philip M. Kleinfeld (1964); George Hilperin 
(1965); James S. Brown (1965); Benjamin Brenner 
(1966); M. Henry Martuscello (1966); Thomas E. 
Morrissey, Jr., (1966); Miles F. McDonald (1967); 
Edvard G. Baker, Staten Island (1968); Jacob J. 
Schwartzwald (1968); Henry L. Ughetta (1968); 
Charles J. Beckinella (1969); John E. Cone (1969); 
A. David Benjamin (1969); Louis L. Friedman 
(1970); Lewis W. Oliffe (1974). 


Third Judicial District (Counties of Albany, 
Columbia. Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
and Ulster): 

Isidore Bookstein, Albany (1961); Donald S. 
Taylor, Troy (1962); Kenneth S. MacAffer, Men- 
ands (1963); Francis Bergan, Albany (1963); Wil- 
liam Deckelman, Jeffersonville (1963); Roscoe V. 
Elsworth, Porth Ewen (1963); Herbert D. Hamm, 
DeFreestville (1965); Russell Hunt, Albany (1973); 
Ellis J. Staley, Loudonville (1974). 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, 
Su. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington): 

Felix J. Aulisi, Amsterdam (1966); James Gibson, 
Hudson Falls (1966); Charles M. Hughes, Schenec- 
tady (1966); Paul D. Graves, Gouverneur (1967): 
Willard L. Best, Gloversville (1968); J. Clarence 
Herlihy, Glens Falls (1969); Robert G, Main, Ma- 
lone (1973); Michael E. Sweeney, Saratoga Spgs. 
(1973); Harold R, Soden, Lake Placid (1974). 

Fifth Judicial District (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jetierson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego): 
Earle C. Bastow, Utica (1961); E. Howard Ringrose, 
Rome (1963); William E. McClusky, Syracuse 
(1963); John H, Farnham, Geddes (1964); Carl 
W. Peterson, Ilion .(1966); Donald P! Gorman, 
Syracuse (1966); Henry A. Hudson, Watertown 
(1967); Eugene F. Sullivan, Fulton (1967); Frank 
Del Vecchio, Syracuse (1969); Bert B. Lockwood, 
New Hartford (1972); George H. Vinette, Syracuse 
(1972); J. Robert Lynch, Lowville (1973). 

Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware. Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins): 

Floyd E. Anderson, Binghamton (1961); How- 
ard A. Zeller, Oneida (1963); Daniel J. McAvoy, 
Binghamton (1965); Joseph P. Molinari, Oneonta 
(1965); Harold E. Simpson; Ithaca (1967): William 
H. Coon, Cortland (1969); Walter B. Reynolds, 
West Elmira (1969). 

Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga, 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 
Wayne and Yates): 

Daniel J. O’Mara, Rochester (1961); Frederic T. 
Henry, Canandaigua (1964); Arthur E. Blauvelt, 
Auburn (1964); Charles B. Brasser, Williamson 
(1965); G. Robert Witmer, Webster (1967); Harry 
D. Goldman, Rochester (1969); Clarence H. Brisco, 
Corning (1970); Charles’ Lambiase, Rochester 
(1971); Clarence J. Henry, Rochester (1972); 
Daniel E. Macken, Rochester (1974). 

Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence is Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 

Philip Halpern (1961); Robert E. Noonan, Ba- 
tavia (1962); Regis O’Brien (1963); Carlton A. 
Fisher (1966); John S,; Marsh, Niagara Falls 
ey Jacob. Tick -(1967); Alger A. Williams 

1969); Harry J. Forhead (1970); Joseph A, Nevins, 
Olean (1970); Alfred M. Kramer (1971); Michael 
A. Catalano,, Hamburg (1971); John F: Dwyer 
(1972); Reid S. Moule (1972); Matthew J. Jasen 
erage William B. Lawless (1973); Hamilton Ward 

Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 

Gerald Nolan, Yonkers (1961); Elbert T. Gal- 
lagher, Katonah (1964); Robert Doscher, Suffern 
(1964); Samuel W. Eager, Middletown (1965); 
Leonard J. Supple, Fishkill (1965); Arthur D. 
Brennan, Harrison (1966);.George M. Fanelli, New 
Rochelle (1967); Hugh S. Coyle, Cross River 
(1973); James D. Hopkins, Armonk (1974); Frank 
S. McCullough, Rye City (1974); John P. Dono- 
hoe, Carmel (1974). 

Tenth Judicial District (Counties of Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk): 

Resident Justices, Queens County: Nicholas M. 
Pette, Jamaica (1961); Peter M. Daly, Astoria 
(1961); Joseph M. Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962); 
Samuel Rabin, Jamaica (1968); James J. Crisona, 
Neponsit (1972); Charles J. Margett, Jamaica 
(1972); Henry J. Latham, Queens Village (1972); 
Anthony M. Livoti, Bayside (1971); Harold Tessler, 
Jamaica (1973); George P. Stier, Douglaston 
(1974); William N. Groat, Queens Village (1974). 
Resident Justices, Nassau County: Cortland A. 
Johnson, Cedarhurst (1961); Marcus G. Christ, 
New Hyde Park (1966); Howard T. Hogan, Farm- 
ingdale (1968); Edward Robinson, Jr., Oyster Bay 
(1969); Mario Pittoni, Lynbrook (1971); Frank A. 
Gulotta, Lynbrook (1972); Bernard S. Meyer, 
Cedarhurst (1972); William R. Brennan, Jr., Gar- 
den City (1973); Joseph A. Suozzi, Glen Cove 
1974); Thomas P. Farley, Hempstead (1974). Resi- 
ent Justices, Suffolk County: D. Ormonde Ritchie, 
Brightwaters (1966); Fred J. Munder, Hunting- 
ton (1972); L. Barron Hill, Southold (1972); Henry 
M. Zaleski, Riverhead (1974). 


." 
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New York State—State Legislature, Senators, Assemblymen 


New York State Legislature, 1961 


Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. Members receive $7,500 yearly. 
Terms, 2 years, ending Dec. 31, 1962. 
SENATE 
Republicans, 33; Democrats, 25, Total, 58. 


1—Blisha T, Barrett, R., Bay Shore 
2—Daniel G. Albert R., Mineola 
3—Henry M. Curran, R., Oyster Bay 
4—Edward J. Speno, R., ay peecedeyy 
ollis 


9—Thomas J. Mackell, D., Kew Gardens 
10—Simon J. Liebowitz, D., So 


15—Frank J. Pino, D., Brooklyn 
16—William Rosenblatt, D., Brooklyn 
17—Samuel L. Greenberg, D., Brooklyn 
18—Harry Gittleson, D., Brooklyn 
19—John J. Marchi, R., Staten Island 
20—MacNeil Mitchell, R., Manhattan 
21—James L. Watson, D., Manhattan 
D., Manhattan 
23—Joseph Zaretzki, D., Manhattan 
24—Joseph R. Marro, D., Manhattan 
25—Manfred Ohrenstein, D., Manhattan 
26—Harry Kraf, D., Bronx 

27—Ivan Warner, D., Bronx 
28—Abraham Bernstein, D., Bronx 
29—Joseph E. Marine, D., Bronx 


32—William F. Condon, R., Yonkers 
33—D. C. Do ck, . R., Newburgh 
4—k. Ogden Bush, R., n 


40—Roberi C. 
41—Walter Van Wiggeren, R., Ili 
42—Fred J. Rath, R., Utica 

43—Henry A. Wise, R., Watertown 
44—Lawrence M. Rulison, R., Syracuse 
45—John H. Hughes, R.. Syracuse 
46—Mrs. Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich 


47—Warren M. Anderson, R., B mton 
48—George R. Metcalf, R., R.D. 2, Auburn 
49—Harold Jerry, Jr., R., a 


52—Thomas Laverne, R., Rochester 
53-—Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo 
54-—Earl W. Brydges, R., Niagara Falls 
55—Walter J. ae owe R., Buffalo 
56—Frank J. Glinski, D., Buffaio 
57—John H. Cooke, R., Alder 
58—George H. Pierce, R., Olean 


ASSEMBLY 
Republicans, 83; Democrats, 66; 1 vacancy. Total, 150. 


Albany—(1), Frank Cox, D., Albany; (2) Harvey 
M. Lifset, D., Albany. 
Allegany—Don O. Cummings, R., Wellsville. 
Bronx—(1) Donald J. Sulliv: S 
Sidney H. Asch, D.; (3) Jerome Schutzer, D.; (4), 
Felipe N. Torres. D.; (5) Melville E. Abrams, D.; 
(6) Murray Lewinter, D.; (7) John T. Satriale, 
D.; (8) Alexander Chananau, D.; (9) William 
Kapleman, D.; (10) Ferdinand J. Mondello, D.; 
(11) Mrs. Aileen B. Ryan, D.; (12) Fred Eggert, D. 
ier?) Daniel S. Dickinson, Jr., R., Whit- 
ney Point; (2) George L. Ingalls, R., Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus—Vacancy. 
Cayuga—George M. Michaels, D., Auburn. 
Chautaugua—Bruce Manley, R., Fredonia, 
Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
Chenango—Guy L. Marvin, R., Greene. 
Clinton—Robert J. Feinberg, R., Plattsburgh. 
Columbia—Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 
Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R., Cortland. 
Delaware—Edwyn E. Mason, R., Hobart. _ 
Dutchess—Robert W. Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
Erie—(1) Stephen Greco, D., Buffalo; (2) 
William E. Adams, R., Tonawanda; (3) Vincent P. 
Arnone, D., Buffalo; (4). Frank J. Caffery, D., Buf- 
falo; (5) John B. Lis, D., Buffalo; (6) Albert J. 
Hausbeck, D., Buffalo; (7) Julius Volker, R., De- 
pew; (8) William Sadler, R., Hamburg. 
Essex—Grant W. Johnson, R., Ticonderoga. 
Franklin—Hayward H. Plumadore, R., Saranac 


Lake. 

Fulton and Hamilton—Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Johnstown. 

Genesee—John E. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 

Greene—William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 

Herkimer—Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 

Jefferson—Orin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. 

Kings—(1) Max M. Turshen, D.; (2) Samuel 
Bonom, D.; (3) Joseph J. Dowd, D.; (4) Harold 
W. Cohn, D.; (5) Leonard E. Yoswein, D.; (6), 
Bertram L. Baker, D.; (7) Louis Kalish, D.; (8) 
Guy J. Mangano, D.; (9) Robert F. Kelly, R.; 
(10) John J. Ryan, D.; (11) George A. Cincotta, 
D.; (12) Luigi R. Marano, R.; (13) Lawrence P. 
Murphy, D.; (14) Edward S. Lentol, D.; (15) Al- 
fred A. Lama, D.; (16) Irwin Brownstein, D.; (17) 
Samuel I. Berman, D.; (18) Stanley Steingut, D.; 
(19) Joseph Kottler, D.; (20) Joseph R. Corso, 
D.; (21) Bertram L. Podell, D.; (22) Anthony J, 
Travia, D. 

Lewis—Dwight N. Dudo, R., Lowville. 

Livingston—Kenneth R. Willard, R., Nunda. 

Madison—Harold I. Tyler, R., Chittenango. 

Monroe—(1) J. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
Rochester; (2) S. W. Rosenberg, R., Rochester; (3) 
Paul B. Hanks, Jr., R., Brockport; (4) C. F. Stock- 
meister, D., Rochester. 

. Montgomery—Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 
am. 

Nassau—(1) Anthony Barbiero, R., North Valley 
Stream; (2) Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach: 
(3) John £E. Kingston, R., Westbury; (4) 
Edwin J. Fehrenbach, R., Bethpage; (5) Francis P, 
McCloskey, R., Wantagh; (6) Palmer D, Farring- 
ten, R., Cedarhurst. 


Louis F, DeSalvio, D.; (3) Francis W. Doheny, D.: 
ey Samuel A. Spiegel, D.; 
. Weiser, D.; (7) D 
D.; (8) Mrs. Dorothy B. Lawrence, R.; (9) John R. 
Brook, R.; (10) Mark Lane, D.; (11) Lloyd E. Dick- 
ens, D.; (12) Mrs. Bessie Buchanan, D.; (13) Orest 
V. Maresca, D.; (14) Jose Ramos-Lopez, D.; (15) 
Jobn J. Waisn, Ds (18) Frank, G. Rossetti, D. 
‘ara— aro : ro, -» Lockport; 
(2) Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. ; 
_ Oneida—(1) Paul Worlock, D.; Rome; (2). Wil- 
liam S. Calli, R., New Hartford. 

Wie naa ats ee eroyay R., Baldwins- 
3 orge P. Savage, D. Tracuse; 
Philip R. Chase Re Byracuss. oS sd 

eee Me Sess R., Phelps. 
range— janie! ecker, R., Ne’ : 
Wilson C. Van Duzer, R.., Middleton ee 3 
Orleans—Alonzo L: Waters, R., Medina. 
Sireke Sarees Rages R., Oswego. 
sego—Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington . 
Putnam—Willis H. Stephens, R., Benweiee = 


Rensselaer—Douglas Hudson, R. -on- 
Hudcon. ae g R., Castleton-on 
ichmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; 
Lucio F. Russo, R., both Staten Island. oe 
Rockland—Joseph F. X. Novicki, R., Pearl River. 
St. Lawrence—Verner M. Ingram, R., Potsdam. 
Saratoga—John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 
Schenectady—Joseph F, Egan, R., Schenectady. 

Schoharie—Russell Selkirk, R., Cobleskill. 
Schuyler—Jerry W. Black, R., ‘Trumansburg. 
Seneca—Theodore Day, R., Interlaken. 
Steuben—Charles D, Henderson, R., Hornell, 
ecbrnte: | Lie fac psabhra! R., Montauk; (2) 
. Huntington, R., St. A 
Beret a R., Babylon. gf eosieel Tiae Sar m9 
ullivan—Hyman E. Mintz. R., Monticello. 
Tioga—Richard C, Lounsberry, R., onbee! 
Tompkins—Ray S. Ashbery, R., Trumansburg. 
Ulster—Kenneth L. Wilson, R., Woodstock. 
Warren—Richard J. Bartlett, R., Glens Falls. 
Washington—Wm. J. Reid, R., Fort Edward 
Wayne—Joseph C, Finley, R., Walworth. ; 
Westchester—(1)_ Christian Armbruster, R. 
Bronxville: (2) Boice P. Esser, R., Mt. Vernon: 
(3) George E. Van Cott, R., Mt. Vernon: (4) Anz 
thony B. Gioffre, R., Portchester; (5) John Mead 
a Waccabuc; (6) Bernard G. Gordon, R., Peeks- 


Wyoming—Harold L. Peet, R., Pike. 
Yates—Paul R. Taylor, R., Penn Yan. 


vey 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
Official title Name ' Politics Salary 
Length of term 4 years; present terms expire December 31, 1961 
IMIRYOR sos... os Peanut ae ise ares Robert Wagner sy iics ceases Dem.-Lib. $40,000 
OUINECONEL cr er es .... [Lawrence E. Gerosa.........<. Dem.-Lib. 30,000 
President, Fhe Council...... Ponts WADE Ovaries et ccae tsk eee te Dem.-Lib. 25,000 
Borough Presidents: 
Manhattan........ ASASOK GRD Louis A, Cioffi, acting......... Dem-Lib 25,000 
UY COTE ae Gn iaOe GAS ee oo PAMES Ss VODSs «5 cient ee ceils 25,000 
SPOOR YA. oh cic esiiae cic .. {John Cashmore............... 25,000 
MUU POU sera Me kdcramisiae atest ade «(POUL ACURNGY >. clas es calc ee 25,000 
IRGcMmMONG wr. nil oiks ease Albert V. Maniscalco...:..... i 25,000 
Deputy Mayor Paul T. O'Reeke.s.. ct otmeas s 5,000 
Postmaster, N. Y. City 
(Federal appointment). .........{Robert K. Christenberry. .... . 17,095 


vn ES Office—Executive Secretary to the Mayor, Frank D. Doyle, $20,000; Administrators Arthur 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays in each month at 
10:30 a.m., unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
First meeting in each year called by the Mayor. 

Composed of the Mayor (Chairman), Comp- 
troller, President of the Council, and the Borough 
Presidents. In the absence of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Council shall preside. The Mayor 
Comptroller and President of The Council have 
oe each; the Borough Presidents have 2 votes 
each. . 

No resolution or amendment may be passed at 
the same meeting at which it is originally pre- 
sented except by a three-fourths vote. 

Secretary—Ruth W. Whaley. Rm. 1356 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., N.Y.C. 


THE COUNCIL 


Meets every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. in the Council- 
manic Chamber. First meeting in each year 
is held on first Wednesday after first Monday 
of January, at noon. At least one stated meeting 
shall be held each month, except. in its discre- 
tion, in July and August. Consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one from 
each Senate District lying wholly within the city. 
Term 4 years; expires Dec. 31, 1961. 

Pscsident—Abe Stark, $25,000. 

All other members of the Council, $7,000 each, 
plus an additional $3,000 each, for contingent 
expenses, with the exception of the Vice Chair- 
man and the Minority Leader, who receive $1,000 
each for contingent expenses. The Vice Chairman 
also receives an additional $9,500, the Minority 
Leader an additional $5,500. The Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and the Chairman of the 
General Welfare Committee receive an additional 
$2,500 each. 

Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C. Tenahey. 

Clerk—Herman Katz (see City Clerk).. 

Councilmen 


Manhattan: Earl Brown, D.-Lib.; Samuel Davis, 
D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.-Lib.; John J. Merli, D.; 
Louis Okin, D.; Daniel S. Weiss, D 

Bronx: Joseph Di Carlo, D.; Leonard Fastenberg, 
D.; Maurice J. McCarthy, Jr., D.; David Ross, D 

Brooklyn: Dominick Corso, D.; Thomas J. Cuite, 
D.; Sam Curtis, D.-Lib.; J. Daniel Diggs, D.; 
George H. Hearn, D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Joseph 
T. Sharkey, D.-Lib.; Morris J. Stein, D.; Edward 
Vogel, D. 

Queens: James F. Dulligan, 
O’Brien, D.; George J. Schneider, D.; 
V. Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D. 


Richmond: Edward V. Curry,-D. 


DEPARTMENTS, COUNTY OFFICERS 
Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of). 
Administration, Division of—Lyle C. Fitch, 

city administrator, $30,000; John J. McKenna, 

admin, associate; 250 Church St. 

Air Pollution Control, Dept. of—Arthur J, Ben- 
line, commissioner, $20,000. Kenneth Kowald, sec. 
to department; 15 Park. Row. 

Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 p.m. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. Donald 
J. Gormley, exec. sec.; City Hall. 

Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 a.m. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Hyman 
Wank, chairman, $17,500; other members, Charles 
J. Morrello and Matthew R. Dwyer, $10,750 each. 
Mary E. Flynn, sec. to chmn.; 2200 Municipal Bidg. 


D.; Maurice T. 
Frank 


Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D, Beaime, di- 
rector, $25,000, Asst. Dir. of the Budget, William 
F. Shea, $20,000; Chief Examiner, John J. Carty, 
$18,000; 12th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Buildings, Department of —Peter J. Reidy, com- 
missioner, $22,500. Francis. M. Reilly, adminis- 
trator; 20th fi., Municipal Bldg. 


City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Herman 
Katz, $15,000; 265 Municipal Bldg. 


City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
successor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 


City Record—William Talbot, supervisor, $12,000; 
John B. Martin, editor; 2213 Municipal Bldg. 


City Register—Lewis Orgel, $16,000. Hall of 
Records, 31 Chambers St. County offices: Bronx 
—851 Grand Concourse; N. Y. 51; Kings—Supreme 
Court Bldg., Brooklyn 1; Queens—1i61-04 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica 32. 

Civil Defense, Office of—Robert E. Condon, di- 
rector, $17,500; 135 East 55th St. 


Civil Service Commission, City (of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel)—composed of chairman and 
two members. Meets Tuesdays at 10 a.m., and 
on call of the chairman. Theodore H. Lang, act. 
chairman, $25,000; George Gregory, Jr., and 
Anthony M. Mauriello, $13,500 each; Frank A. 
Schaefer, sec.; 299 Broadway. 


Commerce and Public Events, Department of— 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., commissioner (no 
salary); 625 Madison Ave. 


Corporation Counsel—(See Law Department). 


Correction, Board of—Composed of chairman 
and eight members, appointed by the Mayor. No 
salary. Carl M. Loeb, Jr., chmn.; Hugh L. Tun- 
ney, sec. to the board; 100 Centre St. : 


Correction, Department of—Anna M. Kross, 
commissioner, $20,000; Hugh L, Tunney, sec. of 
department; 100 Centre St. 


County Clerks—New York, James McGurrin; 
Bronx, John J. Hanley; Kings, Joseph B. Whitty; 
Queens, Paul Livoti, $20,000. each; Richmond, 
Augustine B. Casey, $15,500. 


District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. Hogan, 
$32,000; Bronx, Isidore Dollinger, $34,500; Kings, 
Edward S. Silver, $32,000; Queens, Frank D. 
Cape i aes Richmond, John M. Braisted, 
re 500. 


Docks, Department of— (See Marineand Aviation). 


Education, Board of—Nine members appointed 
by the Mayor for seven years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Two members must 
be residents of Manhattan, two Brooklyn, two 
Bronx, two Queens, and one Richmond. Must have 
been a resident and qualified voter in said borough 
for at least three years immediately preceding time 
of appointment. No salary. 

Pres. of the Board—Charles H. Silver. Vice 
Pres.—Dr. Charles F. Rank. Sec.—Harold F. Hay; 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. 


Education, Board of Higher—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
the Mayor, and the president of the Board of 
Education, ex-officio. No salary. Chairman is 
elected by the Board. Administrator—Mrs. Pearl 
Max, 535 East 80th St. Colleges under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board are City College, Brooklyn 
College, Hunter College, Queens College, Staten 
Island Community College, Bronx Community Col- 
lege, and Queensborough Community College. 

Elections, Board of—Four commissioners. Term 
four years and until a successor is appointed and 
has qualified. $17,500. President and the secretary 
selected by the Board, and shall not belong to same 
political party. Address: 80 Varick St. 
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Finance, Department of—Hilda G. Schwartz, 
treasurer, $20,000. Chief, Bureau of Adm.—John 
H. Travers, Jr.; 500 Municipal Bldg. 


Fire Department—Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
commissioner, $25,000. Denis Tilden Lynch, sec. 
to department; 11th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Health, Department of—Leona Baumgartner, 
M.D., commissioner, $22,500. William J. McCleary, 
dr., sec. of department; 125 Worth St. 


Hospitals, Department of-—Morris A. Jacobs, 
M.D,., commissioner, $25.000; 125 Worth St. 


Housing Authority, New York City—Three mem- 
bers appointed by ‘Mayor. William Reid, chair- 
man, $35,000; Francis V. Madigan, vice chmn., 
and Ira S. Robbins, member, $22,500 each. Gerald 
J. Carey, gen. mgr.; 299 Broadway. 


Intergroup Relations, Commission on—Meets at 
2:30 p.m. on the fourth Tuesday, each month. Has 
15 members appointed by the Mayor. No salaries. 
Stanley H. Lowell, chmn.; 80 Lafayette St. 


Investigation, Department of—Louis I. Kaplan, 
commissioner, $20,000. Daniel J. O’Connor, sec. of 
department; Isidore Weinberger, chief clerk: 50 
Pine St. 

Labor, Department of—Harold A. Felix, com- 
missioner, $20,000. Mark L. Fasullo, exec. sec.; 
93 Worth St. 


Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Charles H. Tenney, corporation counsel, $25,000. 
Catherine E, Tierney. sec.: 1656 Municipal Bldg. 


Licenses, Department of—Bernard J. O’Connell, 
commissioner, $20,000. Harry C. Weil, chief clerk. 
Offices and applications bureaus, 80 Lafayette St., 
N. Y. 13, and 315 Borough Hall, Staten Island 1. 


‘Marine and Aviation, Dept. of—Vincent A. G. 
O’Connor, commissioner, $20,000. Arthur J. Aron- 
son, sec, to department; Battery Maritime Bldg. 


Markets, Department of—Anthony Masciarelli, 
commissioner, $20,000. Max Perlman, deputy com- 
missioner; Chester Straub, sec, of dept.; 137 Centre 


Medical Examiner, Chief—Milton Helpern, 
M.D., $15,900. Deputy Chiefs: Charles H. Hochman, 
M.D. (in charge of Bronx). Richard Grimes, M.D. 
(in nee of Queens). 2 vacancies for other bor- 
oughs. 

Offices: 520 First Ave.. Manhattan; Morris Park 
and Seminole Ave., Bronx 61; Clarkson Ave., 
Brooklyn 3; 164th St. and Goethals Ave., Jamaica 
32; Police Hdats. Bldg., 78 Richmond Terrace, St. 
George, S.I.-1, 


Mental Health, Board of, N. Y. City Community 
—Consists of the commissioners of health and 
welfare, ex-officio, and seven other members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. No salary. Harvey J. Tomp- 
kins, M.D,, chairman; Marvin E. Perkins, M.D., 
aaa Howard N. Cooper, deputy dir.; 93 Worth 

t. 


Parks Department of—Newbold Morris, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. John A, Mulcahy, exec. officer; 
Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave., at 64th St. 


Parole Commission—Commissioner of correction 
and police commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayor. Meets at 10 A.M. 
on Thursdays. John C. Maher, chmn., $15,000; 
other appointed members, $10,000. John J. Devitt, 
sec.; Lily C. Fine, act. chief parole officer: 
100 Centre St. 

Personnel Department of—Theodore H. Lang, 
act. director, $25,000; 299 Broadway, (See also 
City Civil Service Commission.) 

Planning Commission, City—James Felt, chair- 
man, $22,500; others $11,750. Francis J. Bloustein, 
ire chmn,, Pauline J. Malter, sec.; 2 Lafayette 
St. 

Police Department—Stephen P. Kennedy, com- 
missioner, $25,000. James R. Kennedy, Ist deputy 
commissioner. Deputy commissioners: Walter Arm, 
Jacob S, Katz (act.), Edward J. McCabe, Leonard 
E, Reisman; Louis L. Roos, asst. to commissioner; 
Michael J. Murphy, chief insp.; Michael G. 
Birmingham, chief of staff; James B. Leggett, 
chief of detectives; Louis L. Stutman, chief clerk; 
240 Centre St. 

Public Administrator—New York, Thomas I. 
Fitzgerald, $15,000, 309 Hall of Records; Bronx, 


John T. fees. 851 Con- 
course; Kings, Son 8 el $10,750, a0 
hin ‘Blvd. Jamaica, 35: 


, Lawrence V. Brown, oa 927 Castle- 
ton Ave., West New Brighton, Staten Island 1. 


Public I ene of—Frederick H. 
Zurmuhlen, co mer, $25,000. 
McLaughlin, sec.; 1800 Municipal Bldg. 
Purchase Department of—Roger J. Browne, 
commissioner, $20,000. Abram ttes, 
commissioner; Max Lazarus, sec. of department; 
1921 Municipal Bldg. 


Real Estate, Department of—Ferdinand Roth, 
commissioner, $20,000; Edward F. Walsh, ad- 
ministrator; Room 2000, 2 Lafayette St. 


Sanitation, Department of—Paul R. Screvane, 
commissioner, $25,000. Nicholas Lo Buglio, secre- 
tary to dept.; 125 Worth St. 


Schools, Superintendent of—Dr. John J. Theo- 
bald, $37,500; elected by the Board of Education, 
is chief executive of the city’s educational system. 
Helen. L. Slocum, sec. to superintendent. The 
Superintendent of Schools is also ex-officio chair- 
man of the Board of Superintendents. Other mem- 
bers_of the board—are David H. Moskowitz and 
C. Frederick Pertsch, deputy superintendents, 
$26,000 each, and associate superintendents, $20,750 
each. 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. 


Sheriff, City—John J. McCloskey, $16,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records. 
County Offices: (New York), Hall of Records, 
N.Y. 7; (Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51; 
(Kings), Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; (Queens), 
42-15 Crescent St., at Queens Plaza, L. I. City 1; 
(Richmond), County Court House, Staten Island, 1. 


Standards and Appeals, Board of—Max H. Foley, 
chmn., $17,500; others, $11,750. William A. Nolan, 
director, $15,000; James P. Mulroy, sec.; Joseph 
J. Doyle, chief clerk; 80 Lafayette St. 

Surrogates—(see Surrogates Courts, page 145). 

Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, William E. Boyland, $20,000, and 
six tax commissioners, $12,250 each; appointed by 
and removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Seymour 
Weiss, chief clerk; 933 Municipal Bldg. 


Teachers’ Retirement Board—Board of seven 
usually meets at 3:15 p.m. on 4th Tuesday each 
month in Rm. 603 Municipal Bldg. Victor F. Con- 
dello, chairman, no salary. May Andres Healy, 
exec. sec.; 154 Nassau St. 


net, Department of—T. T. Wiley, commis- 


sioner, $22,500. Hugh E. McCollum, dir. of ad- 
ministration; 100 Gold St. 


Transit Authority, N. Y. City—Consists of three 
members, one appointed by Mayor, one by Gover- 
nor. Two appointed members select third: member 
as chairman, Authority meets on Tuesdays at 10 
A.M. Charles L. Patterson, chairman, $35,000, 
others $30,000. James B. Edmunds, gen. mana- 
ger, $27,500. Lloyd Peterson, sec.; 370 Jay St., 
Brooklyn 1. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority— 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice-chairmen. No salary. 
George E. Spargo, gen. manager; Randall’s Island, 
New York 35. 


Veteran’s Affairs, Division of—Paul Rutheiser, 
director, 300 West 43rd St. 


Water Supply, Board of—Three commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. Arthur C. Ford; presi- 
dent, $20,000; Edward C. Maguire and Herbert M. 
Rosenberg, $15,000 each. Commissioners must be 
residents of the City of New York. Martin T. 
Geraghty, chief clerk;.120 Wall St. 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 


of—Armand D’Angelo, commissioner, $20,000. 
Frank Kaye, senior administrator; 2358 Muni- 
cipal Bldg. 


Weights and Measures, Bureau of—(A division 
of Department of Markets) Robert E, Hurley, 
director; 137 Centre St. 


Welfare Department of—James R. Dumpson, 
commissioner, $22,500; 250 Church St. . 


Atomic Energy Commission Reports on Operations During 1960 

The annual financial report of the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 1960 was published Sept. 30, 
1960. It disclosed that procurement and production of nuclear materials continue to provide the major 
portion of AEC costs. In 1960 these activities cost $1.4 billion or 55% of AEC operating costs. Develop- 
ment of power and propulsion reactors and reactor research cost $399,000,000 in 1960. Costs in 1959 
Were $356,000,000. A measure of AEC’s efforts to develop peaceful use of atomic energy is the growth 
in value of materials leased domestically and abroad, which in 1960 totalled $99,000,000, compared with 
$72,000,000 in 1959. The cost of physical research was $133,000,000 in 1960. Of this $32,000,000 was for 
controlled thermonuclear research, and $32,000,000 for high energy physics. The effects of radiation in 
the environment continues the subject of study; in 1960 this cost $49,000,000. AEC has plants worth 


$1.2 billion under construction or authorized. 


tel a 
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Courts in the City of New York 
As of January 1, 1961 
U. $. DISTRICT COURTS FOR NEW YORK CITY (See page 125) 
NEW YORK STATE SUPREME COURT (See page 141) 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
The court a in the Criminal Court ee 100 
Centre Si., Y, City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
ears, or to sae until December 3ist of year they 
ome 70. Salary, $34,500 each. Terms end Dec. 
31 of years given. The judges are: 
harles Marks (1964); Abraham N. Geller 186) 
Mitchell D. Schweitzer (1968); Gerald P. Culkin 
(1969); Joseph A. Sarafite (1969); Irwin D. David- 
son (i970): Thomas Dickens (1970); James E, 
Mulcahy (1973); George Postel (1974). 


Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 
Justices appointed by the Mayor for term of 10 
ears, or to serve until Dec: 3lst of year they 
ome 70. Terms end last day of month named 
unless otherwise noted. Salaries: Chief Justice, 
$22,500; others, $21,500. 


Chief Justice—John M. Murtagh (June, 1966); 
Associate Justices—Doris I. aozhe (July 10, 1961): 
James J. Comerford (Dec., 1961); Vincent ’R. Im- 
pellitteri (Dec. 1961); Rdwara F. Breslin (Apr., 
1962); Alfred J. Cawse, Jr., (Dec., 1963); Arthur 
Dunaif (June 2, 1965); Edward T. Galloway (June 
2, 1965); oS Howard ose naan (June 2, 1965); 


dexth pate M. Canella (Mar, 21, 1969); Ambrose 
J. Haddock (Mar. 21, 1969); Albert D. Schanzer 
(Mar, 21, 1969); James Randall Creel (June, 1969); 
Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (Feb. 18, 1970); Matthew J. 
Troy (Feb. 18, 1970); Simon Silver (Apr. 11, 1970); 
or al Ringel (June 24, 1970); Robert W. Mol- 
loy (June, 1970). 
Chief Clerk—DeWitt V. Kelly, 100 Centre St. 
PARTS—I, Il, II, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 
tan)—100 Centre St.; New York 13. Clerk of Court 
—George Feingold. 

PARTS I, II and III (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 
Horan, Jr. 

PARTS I and Il (Queens)—45-18 Court Square, 
L. I. City. Clerk of Court—Julius Weinstock. 

PART I (Richmond)-—-County Court House, 
es Island 1. Clerk of Court—Arthur D. Kel- 
er. 

PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 

Appellate Part—First Judicial Department, on 
ist. and 3d Fridays; Second Judicial Department 
on 2d and 4th Fridays. 

Probation Bureau—100 Centre St., New York 
City 13. Chief Probation Officer—Morris Ben Agid, 


acting. 
SURROGATES’ COURTS 

Courts of Record. Surrogates are elected for 14 
years (for 6 years in Richmond), or to serve until 
year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 31st of years 
given. 

The Surrogates are: 

Manhattan—Joseph A. Cox (1966), S. Samuel 
DiFalco (1970), $34,500 each. Clerk of the Court— 
Philip A. Donahue, Hall of Records, New York City 


“Bronx—Christopher C. McGrath (1966), $34,500. 
Clerk of the Court—John J. Sullivan, 851 Grand 
Concourse, New York City 51. 

Brooklyn—Maximilian Moss (1966), $34,500. Clerk 
of the Court—Albert M. Leavitt, Supreme Court 
Bldg., 2 Johnson St., Brooklyn 1. 

Queens—Anthony P. Savarese (1962), $34,500. 
Clerk of the Court—George Archinal, 88-11 Sutphin 
Blvd., Jamaica 35. 

Richmond—John C. Boylan (1961), $33,000. Clerk 
of the Court—John R. Ladley, County Court eee 


Staten Island 1. 
CITY COURT 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. 

Justices elected for 10 years, or to serve until 
year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 31st of 
years given. 

ag Chief Justice, Lawrence etree $26,000 a 


the Associate Justices, $25, 
¥°Ghief Clerk—James P. Raeberuiott, “Deputy Olerk 


ae Director of Administration—John B. Me-« 


Pantn court is composed as follows: 


Manhattan—Francis E. Rivers (1963); Harold 
Baer (1964); Harry B, Frank (1964); Samuel C. 
Coleman (1964); Emilio Nufez (1966); Rocco A. 
Parella (1967); Robert V. Santangelo (1967); Mar- 
pixel St J. Mangan (1968); Darwin W. Telesford 


Bronx—Chief Justice, eta ye: tt (1966). 
Justices: Julius J. Gans (1964); Joseph A. Brust 
(1970); Nathaniel T. Helman (1970). 


Gueenk—Sasies J. Conroy (1964); 
Crawford (1968); James A. Roe, Jr. (1 


Richmond—Mark A. Constantino (1966). 


COUNTY COURTS 
Judges elected for 14 years, or to serve until 
year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 3lst of 
years given. Salary, $34,500 each. 


Bronx—William Lyman (1962); Edward T. Me- 
Caffrey (1969); Hyman Korn (1973). Chief Clerk— 
| SS J. Carroll, 851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 


Kings—Samuel S, Leibowitz (1963); Hyman Bar- 
shay (i967): Nathan R. Sobel (1970); John R, 
Starkey (1972); Dominic S, Rinaldi (1974). Chief 
Clerk—James L. Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn 1, ¥: 


Queens—Johui F. pe (1965); Peter T. Farrell 
ore Albert H. Bosch (1974); J. Irwin Shapiro 
(1974 Chief. Ce ae Capone, County 
Goure ‘House, L. I. City 1, N 


Richmond—James C. Crane (1968), Court Clerk 
—Raymond J. Kirchmyer, County Court House, 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 
Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, 
or to serve until Dec. 31st of year they become 70. 
Terms expire last day of month named unless 
otherwise noted. Chief City Magistrate, $22,500; 
City Magistrate, $18,000. Chief Clerk—Robert Mor- 
ris, act.; 100 Centre St., New York City 13. 


= Manhattan 
fen City Magistrate—Abraham M. Bloch (June, 


City Magistrates—Manuel A, Gomez (Dee, 1961); 
Frederick L, Strong (June, . 1962); Maurice BE. 
Downing (June, 1962); Hyman Bushel (Aug. 15, 
1963); Maurice W. Grey (June 2, 1965); Kenneth 
M. Phipps (Jan. 1, 1966); Vincent P. Rao (May 19, 
1967); Edward J. Chapman (Apr., 1967); Evelyn 
Richman (July 18, 1967); Reuben Levy. (July, 
1967),: Morton R. Tolleris (Aug. 28, 1967); Herman 
Weinkrantz (June, 1969); Walter J. Bayer (June, 
1970); Morris Weinfeld (Nov. 30, 1970). 


Bronx 
Nicholas F. Delagi (May 23, 1361); Samuel J. 
Ohringer (June, 1961); John B. Lee (May 1i, 
1963); Neal P, Bottiglieri (June 18, 1964); Francis 
X, O’Brien (May, 1965); Walter H. Gladwin (Oct, 
30, 1967); Irving I. Schreckinger (Aug.. 17, 1969); 
Mitchell J. Sherwin (Dec., 1969). 


Brooklyn 
(Rm. 509, Municipal Bldg.) 

Matthew F. Fagan (May 23; 1961); Harry Serper 
(May 23, 1961); Abraham M. Roth (Dec., 1961); 
Vincent J. Ferreri (Jan. 22, 1962); Alfred S. Mc- 
Grover (June, 1962); Louis S. Wallach (June, 
1963); Herbert I. Sorin (June, 1963); Aaron F, 
Goldstein (May 21, 1964); Raymond A. Tierney 
(July 8, 1965); Milton Solomon (Dec., 1965); David 
L. Malbin (Jan. 25, 1966); John F. Furey (May 19, 
1967); Larry M. Vetrano (July 18, 1967); Michael 
Potter (Jan, 7, 1968); Maurice H. Matzkin (June 
a 1968); Anthony E. Maglio (June, 1969); George 

S. Rader (June, 1969); Benjamin H. Schor (Jan. 
6, 1970). 


Queens 
James E. LoPiccolo (May 23, 1961); Corning G. 
McKennee (May 23, 1961); Bernard Dubin (July 
19, 1961); John J, O’Brien (Dec. 1961); Thomas 
Fitzpatrick (May 23, 1964); Peter M, Horn (Sept. 
23, 1965); T. Vincent Quinn (Dec., 1967); Thomas 
J. Gray (Aug. 3, 1969).; oe bes (June, 1970). 
Rich 
Edward D. Caiazzo (May "4, 1961); Richard F. 
Daly (Dec., 1967). 


Harold J. 
970). 
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Elected for 10 years, or to serve until December 


3lst of year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 31st 
years eae President Justice, $22,500; Associate 


Syetieee. $19. 

of Admin, & Secy. to Board of Justices— 
Howard F. Tyson, 111 Centre St., New York 13. 
(The Central Record Room is located at 238 Wil- 


liam St., New York 7.) 
Manhattan 


President Justice—Harold J. McLaughlin, 
Associate Justices and Po kane 


Ist—6 Reade St., New York 7, De- 
Phillips tava Joseph J. Cella’ bes): Patrick 
J. aS 70). 

nm 


Reade St., New York 7. ee Cc. Ric- 
cobono (1966); Max M. Meltzer (1968); Frank J. 
Nt leaaaa (1968); Saui Price (1970); Sidney Gold 
3rd—314 West on St., New York 19, Eugene 
a McCarthy (1962); John J. Mangan. (1965); 
us oe ‘2 B. Rafferty (1965); Alexander L. Salottolo 
4th—314 West 54th St., New York 19. William 
O’Connell ae Arthur A. Klotz (1967); Willlam 


S. Shea (1969). 
5th—314 ee 54th St., New York 19, George 
Starke (196: faut . Daniel Fink (1966); See 


Shalleck (1969) 
6th—170 East 121st St., New York 

B. McAuliffe (1963); Guy Gilbert Ribaugo (1868); 

John C. Leonforte (1967). 

ith—447 West 151st St., New York 31. Nathaniel 
Sorkin (1965); Samuel R. Rosenberg (1967); Ber- 
Nard Weiss (196 

th—170 East 12ist St., New York 35. Alfred M. 
Ascione ae ee v. Sabatini (1969). 

Sth—10 St., New York 7, Pelham St, 
George Bissell ara (1961); Beatrice K. Cass (1964); 
Maurice Wahl (1964); Charles S. Whitman, Jr. 
ret Charles Gold. (1968);- Maxwell Shapiro 


197 
: 10th—447 West 15lst St., New York 31. Amos 


E. Bowman (1970); Harrison S. Jackson (1970). 


Bronx 
Ist—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., Y. 61. Vincent 
N. Trimarco (1962); Arthur Wachter (1964); 
aeacee Kraus (1965); Francis T. Murphy, Jr. 
2nd—Washington Ave. and 162d St., we 
Bertha Schwartz es) Louis Peck (i960); Masi 
A. Procaccino (1969); 1 vacancy. 


Brooklyn 
ist—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Rey- 
mart Alter (1963); Louis G. “Andreozzi diss): 
@nd—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Lewis 
S. Flage, Jr. (1963); Oliver D. Williams (1966); 
Franklin W. Morton, Jr. (1968). 
3d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, Abraham 
A. Berry (1969); Thomas J. Mirabile (1970). 
Sa Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7; Fred G. Mor- 


a8 (196 
Area Ave. & 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Vincent 
D. Seminal (1965); Frank 's. Samansky (1968) 
6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26. James W. 
Bory Ott Ho lala H. Pearlman (1962); Irving 
artell (1966). 
Wth—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. John A, Mon- 


teleone (1969); John A. Valenti (1969). 


U. S. Plans to Put Man into 


Despite a series of frustrating test fail- 
ures in 1960, the National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration remained deter- 
mined to launch a man into orbit around 
the earth during 1961. Also on the space 
agency’s schedule were plans to put 3 men 
into orbit around the moon by 1968 and 
bring them back to earth. 


As a preliminary to manned orbital 
flight, the NASA plans to send one of the 
7 Project Mercury astronauts on a manned 
ballistic flight. He will be lofted about 125 
miles above the surface of the earth via 
an Army-developed Redstone missile 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla. Then the rock- 
et will project him 200 miles southward 
down the missile range, where he will 
Jand in his one-ton Project Mercury space 
capsule. ‘‘He will be in flight approxi- 
mately 16 minutes,’ said D. T. Keith 
Glennan, NASA director, “and will ex- 
perience 5 minutes of weightlessness dur- 
ing which we hope to learn something of 
his physiological and psychological reac- 
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8th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1969). 
Recialty 


1st—29-28 41st Ave., — City 1, Mario J. 
Cariello (1961); Charles J vailone (1 

2nd—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst 73. 
Meyer Tobias (1962). 

3rd—69-02 64th ee Ridgewood (Bklyn, P.O.), 27. 
Angelo Graci (1964 


4th—126-06 Bivd., ae: Gardens. Daniel 
E. Fitzpatrick one Blvd. ary ag 
5th—Beach Channel Soriva: as th and 


ot “ier - peti Beach 94, Aiesbant R tO are 
es 
éth—191- 85 ne Bivd., Flushing 54. David 


L. Dugan 
OF Richmond 


1st—927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
S. I. 10. John J. Kelly (1966). 

2nd—71 Targee St., Stapleton, S. I. 4. Frank D. 
Paulo (1964). 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 


Justices appointed by the: Mayor for term of 
10 years, or to serve until Dec. 3lst of year 
they become 70. Terms end last day of month 
named unless otherwise mae. Salaries: presiding 
eS. ae 500; others, -$21,5! 

Presiding Teatinn wintense | M. Kelley (Jan. 3, 


1970) 

Justices—Leonard E. Ruisi (Sept. — 1962); 
Charles beh A, sae 1962); Patrick J. Fogarty 
Dec., 1962); J. McCl ancy (Dec » 1963): “Wi 


red A. Waltanade 4 (Dec. 30, 1963): Phil 
Thurston (Aug. 2, 1964); Charles E. Ramses s 
(Aug. 19, 1964): George A. Timone (Oct. 5 1964) : 
Louis A. Pagnucco (Feb. 9, 1965): Sylvia J 
Liese (Mar. 4, 1965); Justine Wise Polier (Sept. 13, 
1965).; Edward R. Dudley Oct. 18, 1965); Francis 
J. McCaffrey ( (Mar. 1966); Ruth Warters (Sept. 
oe 1966); Vincent Recrere *(Jan., 1967); Juvenal 

Mar chisio (pee. 26, 1967); Maurice Bernhardt 
er , 1968); Paul Balsam (Mar. 24, 1968); Myles 
A. e (Apr. 23, 1968); Jane M. Bolin (uly 21, 
1569), Nathaniel Kaplan (Dec., 1969). 


Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Board of Justices—Elizabeth A. Morrissey. Chief 
Probation Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices, 135 
East 22d Street, New York City 10. 


Children’s and Family Courts Divisions 


New York County—Children’s Court; Admin. 
Officer, David A. Supple, 235 a 23rd St. Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 
22d St., New York City 10. 


Kings County—Children’s Court: Senior Court 
Clerk, Morris Goldstein, act., 283 Adams St., 
Brooklyn 1. Family Court; Admin. Officer, Wil- 
liam F. Lindeman, 283 Adams St., Brooklyn 1. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Admin, Officer, William Kiel. Children’s— 
1109 Garroll Place. Family—1118 Grand Concourse. 
Both, Bronx 56, N. 


Queens Cobden chuianeit 8 Court and Family 
Court; Admin, Officer, Edmond C. Murphy, 105-34 
Union Hall St., Jamaica 33. 

Richmond County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk of Court, Vincent H. Flynn (acting), 
100 Richmond Terrace. St. George, Staten Island 1. 


Orbit Around Earth in 1961 


tion to this first SPREORCH to flight through 
space, Later in the year, barring unfore- 
seen difficulties, orbital manned flight 
will be attempted. ioe 


Dr. Glennan indicated on Nov. 20, 1960, 
that the first manned ballistic flight mi ht 
occur * ‘very shortly after the first of the 
year.” The next day came the third 
straight failure of an unmanned Mercury 

spate capsule launching at Cape Canaver- 

However, NASA officials said Nov. 25 
that the latest mishap would delay the 
program only. weeks, not months. They 
still expected to put a man into earth or- 
bit before the close of 1961. 


Dr. Robert T. Gilruth, director of Proj- 
ect Mercury, said it was surprising ‘hae 
the simple fault which caused the latest 
mishap had not occurred in any of 60 pre- 
vious test firings of the Redstone. “We 
are lucky that it happened before the 


manned Redstone flights started,” he said. 


“This cannot now occur in 
] am 
aight” anned 


: 
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Chronology of Major Space Vehicles 


Source: National Aeronautics and Space Acne 
Soviet vehicles in italics; all others U. 


Total 


Satellite Initi : 
Name Launched | weight wegietty Poxnce i Aponee Date of fail 
(Ibs.) (bs.) (miles fles) Cfo OF 58S 
ae tk 7 &5 aren in SATELLITES 
i oe ieee TREE torr Oct. _ 4, 1957 184 |} ¢.8,000 | 142° | 588 Jan. 4, 1958 
Measured internai pressures and temperatures 
srg rae -|Nov. 3, 1957| 1,120 | ¢.8,000 | 140——| rap <del [Apr. 14, 1958 
easured cosmic, solar ultra-violet, x-radiation; carried dog. ices dead within wee! s 
Explore ii -lJan, 31,1958] 18.13 | 30.8 | D184 cele ike ‘mee | 3 to 5 yrs. 
Measured cosmic | rays, micrometeorites, temperatures, discovered first Van Allen radiation belt 
Vanguard I .|Mar. 17, 1958| 3.25 | 53.25 | 403.9 | 2,452  |200-1,000 yrs. 
elped prove earth ‘pear-shaped through geodetic measurements; still transmitting 
Explorer III. .|Mar. 26,1958] 18.56 | 31 | 121. | 1,746 [June 27, 1958 
Cosmic rays with’ fape recorder: micrometeor gauges, temperatures , 

Sputnik III.. ./May 15,1958] 2,925 | ¢.7,000 | 123. | 1,168 JApr. 6, 1960 
Air pressure, ‘positive ions, earth’s electrostatic and magnetic fields; still transmitting late in 1959 
Fixplorer TV..52 sis. ss: |July 26, 1958] 25.8 | 38.4 | 157. =| ~=.1,880 )3='(Oct. 22, 1959 

Corpuscular radiation at several intensities, internal temperatures 
Atlas-Score .|Dec. 18, 1958| 150 | 8,750 | 110; of 920 |Jan, 21, 1959 
Broadoast President Kisenhower’s Christmas message; relayed radio messages from ground stations 
pert Ebavacres ces |Feb. 17, 1959|- 20.74 | 70.74 | 354 | 2,035 | 10-100 yrs. 
Made observations of earth’s cloud cover 
Discoverer... ..)2,- |Feb. 27, 1959] 245 | 1,300 | 98 Fy 605 |Mar. 5, 1959 
Cheeked rocket propulsion, guidance and staging and communications 
Discoverer II.......... |Apr. 13, 1959| 245 +| 1,610 | 142 = | 220 = |Apr. 26, 1959 
Experiment to maintain saan and temperature to sustain life; ejected capsule but recovery failed 
Pxpiorer: Viistewrccccs: :lAug. 7, 1959] 142 | 192 | 155 | 26, pea | At least 1 yr. 
Paddlewheel satellite scanned cloud cover, sent first crude picture of earth from sp 
Discoverer V........... |Aug. 13,1959] 1,700 | 1,700 | 136 | ee ISept. 28, 1959 
Ejected 300-Ib. reentry capsule, not recovered 
Discoverer VI.......... |Aug. 19, 1959| 1,700. | 1,700 | Lise} .344. |Oct. 20, 1959 
Ejected 300-lb. reentry capsule. not recovered 
Vanguard Iil. .|Sept. 18, mee 50. - | 100 =| 318 | 2,330 ! 30-40 yrs. 
Measured earth’s “magenetic field, solar X-rays, environmental conditions in’ space 
Explorer VII.. -|Oct. 13, 1959] eh Sale Rae canteen fe S16.6 ol TOT Gee 20 yrs. 
Weather research, earth’s radiation balance, micrometeorites, space temperatures 
Discoverer VII........ (Nov. 7, 1959] 1,700 | 1,700 | 104 J 550 ~=[Nov. 26 1959 
Failed to eject 300-Ib. reentry capsule 
eee VEER nats. [Nov. 20, 1959| 1,700 |! 1,700! 120 +! 1,000 (Mar. 8, 1960 
Bijec 300-lb. reentry capsule, recovery failed 
‘os I. l\Apr. 1, 1960] 270 | 320 | 429.7 | 467.4 | 50-100 yrs. 
ar tests toward worldwide weather system, sent nearly 23,000 ape. pictures to éarth 
Transit 1-B............ |Apr. 13, 1960] 265 | ¢.1,500 | 233 | «479 | 16 months 
Pnilicated feasibility of all-weather global SATE RUIDR satellite syS8tem ~- 
Discoverer X1.........- [Apr. 15,1960] 1,700 | 1,700 | 109 «| 380 |Apr. 26, 1960 
300-lb. data capsule ejected put not observed; no recovery attempt 
SPACE OSE 5:5 foc ve as [May 14, 1960] 8,762 |. 10,008 | 188.5 | 228.7 | Est. brief 
Cabin containing “‘dummy space man’’ separated on signal; failed to reenter atmosphere as planned 
NARUINGES then sla Posies tater |May 24,1960] 3,600 | ¢.5,000 | 292.1 —| 322 | 40 months 
Test of system for detecting Inissile launchings; radio failed two days after launching 
Transit II-A......... June 22, 1960 223 1, ma 389. 665 50 years 
NRL Satellite. ....... June 22; 1960 42 | 382 | 657 50 years 
First successful twin launching; NRL Satellite rode neemack on Transit II-A 
>. 2 lt ee A 10, 1960] 1,700 | 1,700 | 161 | 436 | Aug. 1960 
ose. re-entry Bact niente Aug. 11, recovered from Pacifie Ocean 
Echo .jAug. 12, 1960] 137.4 | 240 945 | 1,049 | Indefinite 
raininisod ‘palioon 100 ft. in ‘diameter; reflected messages and pictures to distant points 
2 Oe ae A AIRE, JAug. 18,1960] 1,700 | 1,700 | 116 | 502 | Sept. 1960 
SE acute te ane capsule which was recovered in midair Aug. 19-by USAF plane over Pacific 
Spacecraft Tl -vi.....-.- |Aug. 19, 1960] 10,120 |..... 19024 211 lAug. 20, 1960 
Capsule containing two dogs separated from carrier; both objects landed safely Aug. 20 
i. Sh gt Eee pret Sept. 13, 1960/ 1,700 | 1,700 130. =| 472 | Sept. 1960 
Disco Fob. re-entry Patten landed in Pacific but was lost in heavy seas 
Courier 1-B.. .|Oct. 4, 1960| B00 blaweannaated 497 | 742 | Indefinite 
iroreranaee ot ‘Army communications system; received, recorded and sent messages to earth 
oe WEEE perils 3.5 v0: |Nov. 3, 1960] 90 alice iS 258 -| 1422 | Indefinite 
a To make scientific observations in ionosphere 
».@.ig 8 er |Nov. 12, 1960] 2,100 ' 2,100 | 1. eee) 615 | Late Noy, 1960 
Dec NOB. re-entry capsule ejected on signal Nov. 14; caught by USAF plane over Pacific 
EATOS Ths tas ence se S |Nov. 23, 1960] ‘ 280 7 Lea ceva dee A | a 387 | g Pages 50-100 yrs. 
d weather satellite, des; site operational trouble, sent cloud-cover picture to a 
Spacecraft ITT. sae e |Dec if LOGEC 20,0008 Fe bract, o20 cand ets | i Fi | 159 |Dec. 2, 1960 
Capsule containing two dogs went out of control, burned up 
MOON SHOTS, SPACE PROBES 
Luntk 1. HJans 52, 1959 “FOG al 3,24 bat) pores cae Berets, a |Indefinite 
Passed ‘4, 000 miles in front of moon, went into 15-month orbit around sun; measured radiation 
a See rae Mar. 3, 1959] 1, ens Ae nS eS aise as lire hele tsk S 
Plone ersoed 37, 300 miles pee moon, went into orbit around sun as second artificial planet; measured radiation 
+ Fee RA \Sept. 12,1959] 859.8 | 3, eo Ste too elie his sae eae ient | Cp ek OE 
Temperature, pressure, earth-moon magnetic fields; struck moon Sept. 13, 1959 
TRUE TID yo 0 oi8 ac ves 0 « ct. _ 4, 1959] 959 | 29,498 | 291,870 |Mid-April, 1960 
Circled moon, photographed other side and sent back picture, went into 625, 000-mile earth-moon orbit 
.{Mar. 11, 1960} 94.8 |. ais sie .| _ Indefinite 


. ta ovbig: around sun between orbits of earth and Venus; set radio record of 22,500,000 miles 


Fe ee ee ee ee epee ee ee ne 
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148 U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 
MAJOR DECISIONS OF U. S. SUPREME COURT, 1960 


he 
delivered. in Nashville, and his counsel cited 
Constitutional guarantees of free speech and free 
press. (Jan. 11) 


Struck down a key provision in the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice passed by Congress in 1950 
by ruling in 4 cases that the Constitution bars 
trial by court-martial for civilian employees and 
dependents accompanying the armed forces over- 
seas in peacetime. (Jan. 18) 


Rejected, without giving reasons, an appeal by 
Negro railroad firemen who charged that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men discriminated against them by taking away 
work and giving it to white firemen with less 
seniority. (Jan. 18) 


In a case described as a key battle in the war 
between railroads and barges, summarily affirmed 
9-0 a lower court decision requiring the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to give a further hearing 
to barge lines’ complaints of railroad discrimina- 
tion against them. (Jan. 18) 


REVERSES NAACP CONVICTIONS 


Reversed unanimously the convictions of Mrs. 
Daisy Bates, Arkansas state president of the 
National Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and Mrs. Birdie Williams, president of the 
North Little Rock NAACP branch, for refusal to 
disclose the names of NAACP members. (Feb. 23) 


In-a 6-3 decision, upheld a lower court ruling 
that only tariff rates were covered by a Treasury 
regulation distinguishing between imports from 
West and East Germany; held that importers 
could not be prosecuted for labeling East German 
imports as simply ‘‘Made in Germany.’’ (Feb. 23) 


Unanimously upheld the constitutionality of the 
principal provision of the 1957 Civil Rights Act as 
applied to prevent alleged discrimination against 
Negro voters in Terrell County, Ga.;_ affirmed 
unanimously a lower court decision ordering a 
Louisiana registrar to restore to the voting rolls 
the names of 1,377 Negroes removed in a White 
Citizens Council purge. (Feb. 29) 


In a 6-3 decision, ruled that Parke, Davis & Co. 
violated the Sherman Antitrust Act by attempting 
to maintain fixed retail prices for its drugs 
through methods beyond a mere refusal to sell to 
price-cutting dealers. (Feb. 29) 


Removed a major obstacle to completion of a 
$720,000;000 Niagara River power project by ruling, 
6-3, that Congress had given the New York State 
Power Authority the right to condemn’ land 
belonging to the Tuscarora Indians to be used in 
the project, (Mar. 7) 


Reversed unanimously a Louisville police court 
conviction on disorderly conduct .and loitering 
charges of a Negro who was arrested when police 
found him shuffling his feet in rhythm to the 
music of a cafe jukebox. (Mar. 21) 


UPHOLDS SPY CONVICTION 


Affirmed by a 5-4 vote the 1957 espionage con- 
viction of Soviet Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, whose 
appeal was based on the claim that he was con- 
victed on evidence seized from him in violation 
of the 4th Amendment. (Mar. 28) 


Held by a 6-3 vote that the Federal Trade 
Commission could: regulate insurance companies 
doing interstate business by mail even in states 
with state insurance regulation laws. (Mar, 28) 


Rejected for a third time an appeal for a new 
trial by T. Lamar Caudle and Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, former Truman Administration officials who 
were convicted of conspiracy to fix a tax case, 
(Mar. 28) 


Overthrew a National Labor Relations Board ban 
against picketing by the United Rubber Workers, 
a minority union, of the Winchester, Va., plant 
of the O’Sullivan Rubber Corp.; noted a recent 
decision that the Taft-Hartley Act did not bar 
peaceful picketing by a union even if it did not 
represent a majority of the workers. (Apr. 4) 

In a case involving the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway and the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, ruled 5-4 that the union had a legal right 


to strike to support a demand for a contract pro- 
vision forbidding abolition of jobs without union 
permission, even when state regulatory agencies 
had approved the service reductions. (Apr. 18) 


By an 8-1 decision, voided an injunction against 
picketing by maritime unions of so-called flag of 
convenience vessels_(American-owned ships regis- 
tered in foreign countries to avoid higher U. 8. 
costs) when they land at U. S. ports. (Apr. 18) 


Ruled, 7-2, that the National Labor Relations 
Board could not take action against a labor con- 
tract on the basis of an unfair labor practice 
brought to its attention after the expiration of the 
6-months limitation imposed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. (Apr. 25) 


CURBS COOPERATIVES 


In a case involving the Maryland & Virginia 
Milk Producers Assn., held unanimously that anti- 
trust exemptions given to agricultural cooperatives 
do not permit a cooperative to try to monopolize 
markets or to buy outside companies to lessen com- 
petition. (May 2) 


Held unanimously that the 1960 Civil Rights 
Act, permitting Federal suits against states, should 
be applied to enforce Negro voting rights in 
Alabama; the Justice Dept. had appealed lower 
court decisions holding that the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act did not provide for such suits. (May 16) 


Ruled by a 6-3 vote that a wife may be com- 
pelled against her will to testify against her hus- 
band when he was being tried on a charge of tak- 
ng er state lines for immoral purposes. 
(May 16), 


In three 6-1 decisions; ruled that. Texas and 
Florida owned the submerged lands, minerals and 
other resources for a distance of 3 marine leagues 
{about 1044 statute miles) off their Gulf of Mexico 
coasts, but that the offshore rights of Louisiana, 
Alabama and Mississippi were limited to about 342 
statute miles.. The court upheld Texas’ and Flori- 
da’s claim on the basis of their historic boundaries 
but ruled that the 3 other states had produced no 
evidence that they had similar boundaries. 
(May 31) 


BANS BIAS IN HOUSING 


In a case involving a housing development at 
Levittown, N. J., dismissed by an 8-1 vote an 
appeal from a New Jersey Court decision upholding 
that state’s law against racial discrimination in 
housing built with public funds or assistance; the 
appeal was dismissed ‘‘for want of a substantial 
Federal question.’’ (June 13) 


Opened the way for resumption of Civil Rights 
Commission hearings on Southern Negroes’ voting 
rights by a 7-2 ruling that the commission could 
subpoena voting registrars and compel them to 
testify without giving themi the names of Negroes 
who had filed complaints. (June 20) 


_ Unanimously denied appeals for delay of school 
Gee De in New Orleans, Houston and Delaware. 
(Sept. 1 


Refused to interfere with a lower court order 
dismissing a Dallas college student’s suit to pre- 
vent Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson. from running: for 
reelection to the Senate in Texas and running for 
mae ead of the U. S. at the same time. 

ict. 


Dismissed by a 6-3 vote a@.new appeal by Dr, 
Willard Uphaus, a pacifist who has been in jail in 
New Hampshire for 11 months for refusing to 
give the New Hampshire Attorney General the 
names of persons who visited his camp, World Fel- 
lowship, Inc. (Nov. 14) 


Affirmed by a 5-4 vote a 9-month jail sentence 
and $500 fine imposed on Arthur M. McPhaul of 
Detroit for refusing to comply with a subpoena 
from the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. (Noy. 14) 


In a case involving the city of Tuskegee, Ala., 
held unanimously that a state may not change a 
city’s boundaries if the effect is to exclude 
virtually all Negro voters; in the Tuskegee case a 
group of Negroes had contended in a suit that a 
1957 Alabama statute changed the Tuskegee boun- 
daries to eliminate all but 4 or 5 of its 400 Negro 
voters. (Nov. 14) 


CHRONOLOGY 
December 1, 1959 to December 1, 1960 


CLASSIFIED BY MONTHS UNDER WASHINGTON, FOREIGN, UNITED NATIONS 
AND GENERAL EVENTS 


December—1959 
WASHINGTON 


Eisenhower on Student Oath—President Eisen- 
hower said at a Dec. 2 press conference that he 
“rather deplored’”’ the action of universities who 
had rejected the Government’s student loan pro- 
gram because of their objections to student loyalty 
oath provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. It was noted that 5 universities had 
rejected the program and 11 others had withdrawn 
after participating initially. They objected to the 
requirement that students sign a so-called negative 
affidavit stating that they do not believe in or sup- 
port forcible overthrow of the Government. The 
President said he thought a standard oath of al- 
legiance, also required by the law, should suffice. 


Kefauver Scores High Drug Prices—After a week 
of public hearings in Washington Dec. 7-12, the 
Senate Antitrust subcommittee ended the. first 
phase of its inquiry into prices and profits in the 
manufacture and distribution of drugs. Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), chairman, said the week’s 
testimony showed that prices of anti-arthritic 
drugs were ‘‘clearly too high.’’ He said his sub- 
committee had evidence that $250,000,000 a year 
was being spent for useless drugs, ‘‘some of which 
may be harmful.” In answer to charges of ex- 
cessive prices and profits, industry spokesmen 
testified that high prices were necessary to sup- 
port expensive research, much of which fails to 
produce results. 

Stilbestrol-Treated Poultry Barred—Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secy. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, announced Dec. 10 that production and sale 
of chickens treated with stilbestrol had been 
halted through agreement with the poultry and 
drug industries. He said stilbestrol, a synthetic sex 
hormone, had been found’ to induce cancer in test 


animals. The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
agreed to buy at current market prices all stil- 
bestrol-treated poultry ready for market. 


Goldfine Answers 18 Questions—Bernard Gold- 
fine, Boston industrialist, answered Dec. 9 before 
the Special House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight 18 questions he had refused to answer 
during 1958 hearings, Following the 1958 hearings 
he was sentenced to a year in jail and fined. $1,000 
for contempt of Congress but the sentence was 
Suspended and he was placed on two-year proba- 
tion on condition that he answer the 18 questions. 
When Goldfine did answer the questions he told 
the subeommittee he would have done so in the 
first place but his 5 lawyers advised him not te. 


U. S. Drops A-Test Ban—President Eisenhower 
announced Dec. 29 that the United States would 
not extend beyond Dec. 31 its voluntary ban on 
U. S. nuclear weapon tests. He said: ‘‘Although we 
consider ourselves free to resume nuclear-weapon 
testing, we shall not resume nuclear-weapons 
tests without announcing our intention in advance 
of any resumption.’’ The President attributed his 
decision against extending the moratorium on the 
failure of the U. S.-British-Soviet talks in Geneva 
to produce a satisfactory agreement on the ces- 
sation of nuclear testing. ‘‘The prospects for such 
an agreement have been injured by the recent un- 
willingness on the part of the politically guided 
Soviet experts to give serious scientific considera- 
tion to the effectiveness of seismic techniques for 
be detection of underground nuclear explosions,” 

e said. 

Strict TV, Radio Curbs Urged—Attorney Gen. 
William P. Rogers sent a report to President 
Eisenhower Dec. 31 recommending stricter en- 
forcement of existing Government radio and tele- 
vision controls and enactment of new laws to end 
“the spectacle of corruption in the broadcast in- 


Twelve-Nation Treaty Sets Aside 


Representatives of 12 nations signed in 
Washington Dec. 1, 1959, a treaty estab- 
lishing the continent of Antarctica as an 
area which “shall continue forever to be 
used exclusively for peeces Durposed 
and shall not become the scene or object 
of international discord.” One objective 
of the treaty was to continue the interna- 
tional cooperation in scientific investiga- 
tion in Antarctica that was be during 
the International Geophysic: Year of 
1957-58. It was to become effective upon 
ratification by the 12 original signers: the 
U. S., USSR, Australia, Argentina, Bel- 

um, Britain, Chile, France, Japan, New 

aland, Norway and South Africa. | 

The treaty prohibits in Antarctica “any 
measure of a military nature, such as the 
establishment of military bases and forti- 
fications, the carrying out of military 
maneuvers, aS well as the testing of any 
type of weapons.” It provides specifically 
that “any nuclear explosions in Antarc- 
tica and the disposal of radioactive waste 
there shall be prohibited.” ? 

The territorial claims in Antarctica of 
7 of the signatories are frozen by the 
treaty. The claimants are Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Britain, Chile, France, New Zealand 
and Norway. The pact provides that their 
claims are not prejudiced by the treaty 
but that no new claims can be made dur- 
ing the life of the treaty. The treaty ap- 

es to ail the area south of 60° S. Lati- 
tide including all ice shelves but will not 
affect the rights “of any state under inter- 
national law with regard to the high seas 
within that area.” : 

Each signatory was empowered to desig- 
nate observers who would “have com- 
plete freedom of access at any time to 
any or all areas of Antarctica.” e treaty 
provides that all stations, installations, 


Antarctica as Scientific Preserve 


equipment, ships and aircraft in Antarc- 
tica shall be open at all times to inspec- 
tion by the observers and that they shall 
have the right of aerial inspection at any 
time. “The contracting aparece in any 
case of dispute with regard to the exercise 
of jurisdiction in Antarctica shall im- 
mediately consult together with a view to 
reaching a mutually acceptable solution,” 
the treaty stated. 

Representatives of the signatories are 
to meet in Canberra, Australia, within 
two months after the treaty becomes ef- 
fective. Thereafter they are to meet regu- 
larly to exchange information and make 
recommendations to further the objec- 
tives of the treaty. Signatories are pledged 
“to exert appropriate efforts, consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations, 
to the end that no one engages in any 
activity in Antarctica contrary to the prin- 
ciples or purposes of the present treaty.” 

Any dispute between two or more of 
the signatories which is not resolved by 
negotiations or mediation can be submit- 
t to the International Court of Justice 
for settlement with the consent of ali 
parties to the dispute. The treaty may be 
amended by unanimous agreement of the 
signatories. It is to remain in force in- 
definitely, but any signatory can call a 
conference after 30 years to review the 
treaty. No nation can withdraw. until the 
eepation of 34 years. Any UN member 
will be permitted to accede to the treaty. 
Any non-member of the UN can join in 
with consent of the original signers. 

The U.S. became the 6th of the 12 signa- 
tories to ratify the treaty when the Sen- 
ate Hy ght: it Aug. 10, 1960, by a 66-21 
vote (38 D. and 28 R. for; 17 D. and 4 R. 
against). Belgium, Japan, Norway, South 
Africa and Britain had ratified earlier. 
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dustry.”. The President had asked Rogers ‘‘to 
review the disclosures made in the course of the 
recent investigations of television quiz programs 
as well as other deceptive and corrupt practices 
in radio and television.” The Attorney General 
said the Federal Communications Commission 
could have prevented abuses by more energetic 
use of its power to grant or deny station licenses, 
renewable every 3 years. He said the Federal Trade 
Commission already had power to curb false ad- 
yertising. He recommended that the form of 
bribery. known in the broadcast industry as payola 
be made a Federal offense. He also recommended 
that the FCC be empowered to apply penalties less 
harsh than revocation of licenses, ‘‘so severe that 
it has been. imposed only rarely.’’ Another recom- 
mendation was that the FCC should be given 
authority over networks as well as stations. 


FOREIGN 


British-Soviet Cultural Pact—Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union signed in London Dec. 1 an 
agreement to expand Anglo-Soviet cultural ex- 
changes. Hope for the end of Soviet jamming of 
British Broadcasting Corporation programs was 
seen in the agreement on studies ‘‘with a view to 
normalizing relations in the field of broadcasting.’’ 
The agreement also provided for increased ex- 
changes of Soviet and British orchestras, artists, 
theater groups, scientists, teachers and ‘‘groups 
of students and young people.”’ 


Khrushchev Defends Soviet Intervention—Ad- 
dressing the 7th Congress of the Hungarian 
Workers (Communist) party Dec. 1 and 10,000 
Hungarian workers Dec. 2 in Budapest, Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev blamed the 1956 Hungarian 
revolt on former Stalinist leaders and defended 
the Soviet role in suppressing it. Khrushchey said 
his decision to use Soviet armed forces to crush 
the revolt had been opposed by some Kremlin 
leaders. ‘‘But we said that in time they would 


see we were right and we had to help the working 
class,’? he added. The 7th Congress elected a new 
7l-member Central Committee . 


national situation made their presence necessary. 
He was reelected First Secy. of the party. 
Adenauer-De Gaulle Talks—After two days. of 


that France would refrain, at least temporarily, 
from seeking a revision of the NATO doctrine for 
integration of European defense forces. Prior to 
the talks, Adenauer had “been concerned by De 
Gaulle’s condemnation of the grouping of the 15 
NATO nations’ forces under international com- 
mand. At the close of the talks, Adenauer re- 
iterated to reporters his conviction that strength- 
ening of the integration of Allied forces was neces- 
sary. Adenauer said: ‘‘We found ourselves in agree- 
ment on all essential points.’’ 

De Gaulle Pledges African Sovereignty—French 
President Charles de Gaulle, visiting the African 
republics of the French Community Dee. 10-14, 
pledged in a series of speeches that full sovereignty 
within the community would be granted to the 
Mali Federation of Senegal and Sudan, Malagasy 
Republic (Madagascar) and other former French 
colonies. De Gaulle told a rally in St. Louis, 
Senegal, that France intended to transform the 
community into an association of sovereign na- 
tions linked ‘‘only by their own free will.’’ 

Paraguay Crushes Rebellion—The Paraguayan 
Government announced Dec. 12 that an invasion 
by 1,000 rebel exiles based in Argentina had been 
crushed. The rebellion was attributed to a student 
organization called the 14th of May Movement, 
aimed at overthrowing the regime of President 
Alfredo Stroessner. Stroessner charged Dec. 20 
that the Cuban Gov’t. supported the rebellion. 


President Eisenhower left Andrews Air 
Force Base, Md., aboard a USAF Boeing 
707 jet airliner Dec. 3, 1959, on a 19-day 
22,000-mile trip that took him to 11 nations 
on 3 continents and to the Western Sum- 
mit talks in Paris. In a pre-departure TV- 
radio address he said: ‘‘During this mis- 
sion of peace and goodwill, I hope to 
promote a_ better understanding of 
America and to learn more of our friends 
abroad.” The 2l-member official party 
that accompanied him included Under 
secy. of State Robert Murphy, his personal 
adviser; the President’s son and daughter- 
in-law, Maj. and Mrs. John S. Eisenhower; 
his personal physician Maj. Gen Howard 
McC, Snyder, and James C. Hagerty, 
Presidential press secy. 

Participating in the Western Summit 
talks Dec. 19-21 were President Eisen- 
hower, British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, French President Charles de 
Gaulle and West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. A communique issued 
at the close of the talks stated that Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev had been invited to 
meet with Eisenhower, Macmillan and De 
Gaulle in an East-West Summit confer- 
ence in Paris late in April, 1960. Later, 
after an exchange of notes the East-West 
Summit conference was finally scheduled 
to open May 16, 1960. The communique 
reaffirmed the determination of the West 
to maintain its rights in Berlin. 

Highlights of President Eisenhower's 
trip: 

Italy—President Eisenhower was greeted 
at Ciampino Airport, outside Rome, by 
Italian President Giovanni Gronchi and 
Premier Antonio Segn. Heavy rains, re- 
duced the crowds at the airport and along 
the 10-mile route to President Gronchi’s 
Quirinal Palace residence. After two days 
of talks a joint communique reaffirmed 
the friendship of the two nations and 
their faith in NATO and the UN. President 
Eisenhower was received in private au- 
dience at the Vatican by Pope John 


Eisenhower Visits 11 Nations; 


XXIII, who blessed the President, his 
peace mission and the American people. 

Turkey—President Celal Bayar and hun- 
dreds of thousands of cheering Turks gave 
President Eisenhower a welcoming dem- 
onstration he described as “‘the most stu- 
pendous I have ever seen.” After talks 
with Bayer and Turkish Premier Adnan 
Menderes, President Eisenhower joined 
Bayar in a communique that stressed the 
“alliance and-.partnership of Turkey and 
the United States within the defense 
organization of NATO and active associa- 
tion in CENTO,” and their participation 
in UN peace efforts. 

Pakistan—An estimated 750,000 persons 
welcomed President Eisenhower as he 
rode into the capital city of Karachi with 
Pakistani President Mohammed Ayub 
Khan, President Eisenhower was reported 
to have rejected Ayub Khan’s request that 
the U. S. President use his good offices 
with Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru toward settling Pakistan’s dispute 
with India. It was indicated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower agreed to discuss the 
matter only if Nehru brought it up. A 
communique emphasized the Pakistan- 
U.S. links in NATO and CENTO, 


Afghanistan—President Eisenhower was 
greeted by King Mohammed Zahir at Bag- 
ram Airport. Their 38-mile route into the 
capital city of Kabul was lined by ap- 
plaucing tribesmen and villagers. At the 
close of the U. S. President’s 6-hour visit 
a joint communique said the leaders 

agreed to work unstintingly and patient- 
ly toward the limitation of international 
frictions and tensions.”’ 


India—In New Delhi an estimated 1,000,- 
000 Indians gave the U. S. President ‘a 
welcome that he said ‘‘completely over- 
whelmed”’ him. Greeted by Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru and President Rajendra 
Prasad, he was Re ae impressed” by 
banners hung over the capital’s streets 
hailing ‘“Eisenhower—Prince of Peace.” 
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Makarios First Cyprus President—Archbishop 
Makarios was elected by a two-to-one margin Dec. 
13 as first president of the yet unborn Republic 
of Cyprus. The British crown colony was scheduled 
for independence by Feb. 19, 1960, according to 
agreements signed by Makarios with Britain, 
Greece and Turkey. 


U. S. Forces in Japan Held Legal—The Japanese 
Supreme Court ruled Dec. 16 that stationing of 
U. S. armed forces in Japan and maintenance of 
Japanese military forces were legal under the 
Post-war Japanese constitution. The high court 
Said Japan’s judiciary lacked the right to deter- 
mine the legality of the 1951 Japanese-U. S. 
Mutual Security Treaty, holding that such pacts 
were ‘‘a political matter.’’ The case arose from 
a lower court decision acquitting trespassers on 
a U. S. Air Force base in Japan because presence 
of U. S. forces was unconstitutional. 


Sukarno Extends State of War—Indonesia’s state 
of war was extended indefinitely Dec. 16 by 
President Sukarno, whose proclamation transferred 
emergency powers from the military chiefs of 
Staff to the president. The extension was aimed 
against continuing rebellion against the Jakarta 
regime, although Sukarno said the main strength 
of the rebels had been broken. The action fol- 
lowed announcement by Lt..Gen. Abdul Haris 
Nasution, Minister of Defense, that 13,354 Indo- 
nesians had been killed in the rebellion during 
1959. These included 2,139 Government soldiers, 
129 police, 546 village guards, 3,040 civilians and 
7,500 rebels. 


Indian-Chinese Border Dispute—Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru rejected Dec, 21 a 
proposal by Communist Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai for early talks between the two to settle 
the Chinese-Indian border dispute. The dispute 
arose from China’s claim of 40,000 sq. mi. of 
territory regarded by India as Indian. It was 
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stated that Chinese Communist forces had oc- 
cupied some 6,000 sq. mi, of the disputed territory 
in the Ladakh region of Kashmir and had seized 
Longju, an outpost on the Indian northeast 
frontier. Nehru said he had rejected the Com- 
munist Chinese suggestion of talks because Chou 
had not accepted ‘‘reasonable and practical’ 
Indian proposals for lessening border tensions, 

Suez Canal Improvement Financed—The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank) announced Dec. 22 that it 
had approved a $56,500,000 to the United Arab 
Republic’s Suez Canal Authority to widen the 
canal and deepen it by two feet. Participating in 
the loan by putting up a combined total of more 
that $5,000,000 without a World Bank guarantee 
are 9 private banks: the Bankers Trust Co., Bank 
of America, First National City Bank of New 
York, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, Bank of Tokyo, Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co., Hanover Bank and the Riggs 
National Bank of Washington. The loan, for 15 
years at 6%, was approved over the objections ol 
the Israeli Government and 66 U. S. Congressmen. 
The Canal Authority will provide the remainder 
of the funds needed for the $107,900,000 project, 
which will enable the canal to accommodate ships 
of up to 46,000 tons deadweight. 

Cuba Deports U. S. Reporter—James C. Buchan- 
an, a Miami Herald reporter, was convicted by a 
Cuban military court Dec. 23 of complicity in the 
escape of an American from prison in Pinar del 
Rio, Cuba. His 14-year sentence was suspended 
on condition that he leave Cuba within 24 hours, 
Buchanan was put on a plane shortly afterward 
for Miami. He had been accused in assisting in 
the escape from prison Dec. 8 of Austin Young, 
sentenced to 30 years for armed revolt against the 
regime of Premier Fidel- Castro. Young was re- 
captured two days later in a Havana hotel, where 
Buchanan was arrested at the same: time. 


Attends Western Summit Talks 


Addressing the Indian Parliament, he said 
the U. S. maintained armed forces to re- 
sist the Communist threat but added: 
“They serve not only ourselves but those 
of our friends and allies who, like us, 
have perceived this danger.’ Addressing 
25,000 Indians at the opening of the 14- 
nation World Agricultural Fair, he called 
for a “world-wide war against hunger. 

At a New Delhi civic reception attended 
by nearly 1,000,000 he said that “we who 
are free” must “support each other. 


lran—President Eisenhower was greeted 
at the airport by Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi, with whom he drove into Tehe- 
ran past welcoming crowds estimated at 
750,000. Addressing a joint session of the 
Iranian Parliament, the President said: 
“We want to work with you for peace and 
friendship—in freedom.” A joint commu- 
nique at the close of the 6-hour visit en- 
dorsed CENTO, the principle of negotia- 
tion, and disarmament with controls. 


Greece—At Athens the President was 
welcomed by Greek King Paul and Crown 
Prince Konstantin. A throng of 500,000 
lined the 5-mile route to the Royal Palace. 
In an address to the Greek Chamber of 
Deputies, the President saluted the Greek 
Government and Parliament as symbols 
of ‘“‘the vigor of modern-democracy in its 
ancient birthplace.” In a joint_communi- 
que with reek Premier Konstantin 
Karamanlis, the President “reaffirmed 
the interest of the American people in 
the security and economic development 
of Greece.” 

Tunisia—On leaving Athens, the Presi- 
dent boarded the U. S. cruiser Des Moines 
for a leisurely two-day Mediterranean 
cruise. With the vessel anchored outside 
Tunis harbor, President Eisenhower flew 
by helicopter into the city to have break- 
fast with Tunisian President Habib Bour- 
guiba. Their joint communique said fail- 
ure to achieve a solution of the Algerian 
rebellion was “a cause of grave concern.” 


France—After an overnight cruise, the 
Des Moines reached Toulon and the Presi- 
dent took a special train to Paris, where 
he was greeted by President De Gaulle. 
In addition to participating in the West- 
ern Big Four talks, President Eisenhower 
held private conversations with De 
Gaulle, who had opposed integration of 
the French military forces within the 
NATO command. There was no evidence 
that President Eisenhower, a strong pro- 
ponent of NATO military integration, had 
changed the French leader’s views. 


Spain—After the Western Summit talks, 
President Eisenhower fiew to the U. S.- 
built Torrejon Air Base near Madrid, 
where he was greeted by Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, Spanish chief of state. 
Some 500,000 cheering people lined the 
route into the city. A joint communique 
said the President briefed Franco on the 
Western Summit talks. 


Morocco—At Nouaseur Air Base, near 
Casablanca, the President was greeted by 
King Mohammed V. An estimated 500,000 
Moroccans cheered as the two leaders 
drove 20 miles into the city for a state 
luncheon and political talks. A joint com- 
munique at the close of the President's 
7-hour visit said it had been agreed that 
U. S. forees stationed at air bases in 
Morocce would be withdrawn by the end 
of 1963. 

Returning home the President arrived 
at Andrews Air Force Base at 11:25 pm. 
Dec. 22. He was greeted by his wife, Vice 
President Nixon and Cabinet officials. The 
next day, in his annual Christmas mes- 
sage to the nation, which also was beamed 
overseas in 28 languages, the President 
said it was not the purpose of his trip to 
make new agreements. ‘“‘My purpose,” he 
said, “was to improve the climate in 
which diplomacy might work more suc- 
cessfully; a diplomacy that seeks ... 
peace with justic for all men.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 

Independence for Trust Territories—The UN 
General Assembly, by unanimous vote Dec. 5, 
set the date for independence of Somalia, East 
Africa, as July 1, 1960. Somalia, under Italian- 
administered UN trusteeship, had been scheduled 
for independence near the end of 1960 but the 
Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee recommended 
moving the date forward. The Assembly approved 
without objection Dec. 5 a resolution fixing Apr. 
27, 1960, as the date of independence for Togoland, 
French-administered UN trust territory in West 
Africa. By- unanimous Assembly vote Dec. 12, 
Britain was asked to hold by March, 1961, a 
plebiscite to give the North Cameroons trust terri- 
tory an opportunity to choose merger with Nigeria 
or with the Cameroons Republic. 

UN Chides USSR, Hungary—The General As- 
sembly adopted Dec. 9 a resolution deploring the 
“continued disregard’? of the Soviet Union and 
Hungary for previous UN resolutions demanding 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary and 
admission of a UN representative to survey the 
situation in Hungary. The resolution, offered by 
24 Western nations, passed by a vote of 54-10, with 
17 abstentions. The only opposition was from the 
Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia. 

UN Seeks Korean Settlement—A resolution of- 
fered by 14 nations that fought in Korea, calling 
for Korean unification and ‘‘genuinely free elec- 
tions,” was adopted by the General Assembly 
Dec. 9 by a vote of 54-9 with 17 abstentions. The 
members of the Soviet bloc cast the only op- 
posing votes. 

Outer Space Committee Formed—The General 
Assembly unanimously approved Dec. 12 a resolu- 
tion drafted by the United States and the Soviet 
Union which created a permanent 24-nation UN 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
The resolution named to two-year terms on the 
committee 12 Western-oriented nations, 7 from 
the Communist bloc and 5 neutral, The permanent 
committee replaced a temporary 18-nation UN 
committee which had been boycotted by the USSR 
on the ground that it was weighted against the 
Soviet bloc. 

Compromise on Security Council Seat—The 
General Assembly ended its 14th regular session 
Dec. 13 after a compromise had ended its two- 
month deadlock over election of a non-permanent 
Member of the Security Council. Fifty-one As- 
sembly ballots had failed to elect either of the 
rival candidates: Poland, backed by the East, and 
Turkey, backed by the West. Under the compro- 
mise, Poland agreed to resign from the Security 
Council Dec. 31, 1960, permitting Turkey to hold 
the seat for the remainder of the two-year term. 
Thereupon, Poland, was elected on the 52nd ballot, 
to succeed Japan. Earlier, Ceylon and Ecuador had 
been elected without opposition to the non-per- 
manent seats to be vacated Jan. 1, 1960, by 
Canada and Panama, respectively. 

GENERAL 

Monkey Tests Space Escape Device—In a suc- 
cessful test of the emergency escape mechanism 
designed for the manned Mercury space capsule, 
a T-lb. monkey named Sam was shot 55 miles 
into space from Wallops Island, Va., Dec. 4 and 
brought back to earth safely. The monkey, riding 
in a capsule similar to that which will carry the 
first Mercury astronaut into space, was sent aloft 
via a Little Joe Rocket. The escape mechanism was 
triggered at a height of 19 miles. The capsule 
soared 36 miles higher before turning earthward. 
Its fall slowed by parachutes, the capsule lit in 
the Atlantic 200 miles from its launching point 
and was recovered by a destroyer. The monkey was 
said to have suffered no ill effects. 

Legion Ousts 40 & 8—Martin McKneally, nation- 
al commander of the American Legion, announced 
in Indianapolis Dec. 4 that the Legion was sever- 
ing its connections with the 40 &-.8 Society, its 
90,000-member fun-making group. He had been 
given authority by the Legion’s National Executive 
Committee to expel the 40 & 8 unless it repealed 
its rule banning non-whites from membership. 

U. S. Foreign Policy Surveyed—The Mid-Century 
Challenge to U. S. Foreign Policy, a report issued 
Dec. 7 by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, stated: 
“What self-interest and enlightened policy do 
require of the United States at this juncture is a 
candid recognition of what Communist China is 
and where it is going. For too many Americans, 
the assumption has seemed to be that China’s 
absence from the United Nations could mean its 
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absence from their minds, It has been supposed 
that its real power was decisively affected by 
whether or not it was represented in Was! 

or in the debates in the United Nations. The 
need for complete knowledge of what is going on 
in China is so paramouzit that lesser interests or 
concerns should give way to insure full reporting 
by Americans on the spot.’’ 

U. S. Communists Change Leadership—The U. S. 
Communist party, at its 17th national convention 
Dec. 10-14 in New York City, elected a new 60- 
member national committee which, in turn, elected 
Gus Hall as general secy. to replace Eugene Den- 
nis. The selection of Hall, the party’s Midwest 
secy., aS its national leader and the relatively 
moderate policy declarations of the convention 
were seen by observers as indicating the ascend- 
ancy of the party’s rightist faction. 

John L, Lewis Retires—John L. Lewis, 79, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers for 40 years, an- 
nounced Dec. 15 his intention to retire early in 
1960. Lewis, who had become a symbol of militant 
union leadership, said he felt the time had come 
to ‘‘begin the transfer of my obligations and 
duties to other and more capable hands.’’ He 
resigned formally Jan. 14 and was succeeded by 
vice president Thomas Kennedy, 72. Lewis re- 
tired on a $50,000 annual pension and continued 
as chairman of the UMW welfare fund and director 
of the National Coal Policy Conference. 

Roger Touhy Slain—Roger (the Terrible) 
Touhy, 61, prohibition era gangster, was fatally 
wounded by two gunmen in, Chicago Dee. 16, only 
23 days following his parole after serving 25 
years of a 99-year prison sentence for kidnaping. 
Touhy was sentenced in 1934 for the kidnaping of 
John (Jake the Barber) Factor, onetime confi- 
dence man. Factor, who was in Chicago at the 
time Toughy was slain, was questioned by police 
and cleared of complicity. 

Last Civil War Vet Dies—Walter Williams, 117, 
reputed to be the last surviving veteran of the 
Civil War, died Dec. 19 in Houston, Tex. A Con- 
federate, he served with Gen. John B. Hood’s 
Texas Brigade. 

Rockefeller Quits Presidential Race—Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York, after a series of trips 
through the United States had convinced observers 
he was a serious candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, announced abruptly Dec. 
26 his withdrawal from the race. Rockefeller’s 
announcement appeared to clear the way for the 
nomination of Vice President Nixon but did not 
mention Nixon. The Governor said his recent 
trips had convinced him ‘‘that the great majority 
of those who will control the Republican party 
stand opposed to any contest for the nomination,” 
He added: ‘‘Therefore any quest of the nomina- 
tion on my part would entail a massive struggle— 
in primary elections throughout the nation de- 
manding so greatly of my time and energy that it 
would make impossible the fulfillment of my obli- 
gations as Governor of New York.’”? He said his 
decision was ‘‘definite and final’? and that he 
would not ‘‘at any time entertain any thought of 
accepting nomination to the Vice Presidency” if 
that were offered to him. Rockefeller said he ex- 
pected to support Republican nominees and 
programs in 1960 but would ‘“‘speak with full 
freedom and vigor on these issues that confront 
our nation and the world,” 

Humphrey Announces Candidacy—Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.), who had been actively 
campaigning for 6 months for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, became the first an- 
nounced candidate for President Dec. 30. He said 
he would run as the candidate of the ‘plain 
people of the country’? and added: “I am con- 
vinced that I could win against . . . Nixon.” 

First Polaris Submarine Commissioned—The nu- 
clear-powered submarine U.S.S. George Washing- 
ton, first equipped to fire the Polaris ballistic 
missile, joined the U. S. fleet in commissioning 
ceremonies Dec. 30 at Groton, Conn. The 380-ft., 
5,400-ton George Washington was designed to carry 
16 nuclear-warhead, 1,200-mile Polaris missiles, 
which can be launched from far underwater and 
which are expected to be operational before 1961. 
When construction and tests are completed, the 
Navy will have 4 more submarines of the George 
Washington class: The Patrick Henry, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Robert E, Lee and Abraham Lincoln. 


DISASTERS 


Alleghany Airlines plane crashed into mountain 
near Montoursville, Pa., in snowstorm Dec. 1; 
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killing 25 of 26 aboard . . . At least 323 persons 
lost their lives when the Malpasset Dam on the 
Reyran River burst Dec. 2 and flooded the town 
of Frejus on the French Riviera . . . Storms in 
Western Europe Dec. 6-10 caused at least 132 
deaths . . . C-46 Curtiss Commando of Colombian 
airline Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin disappeared 
Dec. 8 with 46 aboard en route from San Andres 
Island to Cartagena, Colombia . . . Gas explosion 
Dec, 13 in two apartment houses in Dortmund, 
West Germany, killed 26... Explosion Dee. 13 
in two-story building in Hyderabad, India, killed 
at least 7, injured 20. 


January—1960 


WASHINGTON 

Eisenhower Sees Prosperous 1960—In his annual 
state-of-the-union message to Congress Jan. 7 
President Eisenhower said 1960 ‘‘promises to be 
the most prosperous year in our history.’’ He 
added: ‘‘We must fight inflation as we would a 
fire that imperils our homes.’’ He predicted a 
budget surplus for the current fiscal year of 
$200,000,000 and estimated a surplus of $4.2 billion 
in the 1960-61 budget. Citing improved U. S. 
defenses, he said the Atlas intercontinental bal- 
listic missile ‘‘has entered the operational inven- 
tory’’ and in 15 tests ‘thas been striking on an 
average within two miles of the target.’ 

The President presented to Congress Jan. 18 a 
budget estimating spending in 1960-61 at $79.8 
billion and revenues at $84 billion. To help achieve 
the $4.2 billion surplus he asked for $1 billion in 
new revenues, including a penny more for postage 
stamps, a half-cent more gasoline tax and an in- 
crease in tax on aviation fuel. He stressed that 
the application of the surplus to debt retirement 
was ‘‘the only sound course.’’ In his economic re- 
port to Congress Jan. 20, the President again 
called for reduction of the national debt and re- 
peal of the present 414% interest rate ceiling on 
Government bonds as means of fighting inflation. 

U. S. Pledged to Quemoy Defense—Secy. of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker said Jan. 10 that the 
United States would defend the Chinese Nation- 
alist-held Quemoy and Matsu Islands against 
Chinese Communist aggression. The U. S.-Nation- 
alist treaty commits the U. S. to defend Formosa 
and the nearby Pescadores Islands but not the 
Quemoys and Matsus, closer to the mainland. But 
Brucker said at a press conference in Formosa 
that the U. S. would defend ‘‘any part of the 
Republic of China where aggression would occur 
by the Communist Chinese; it wouldn’t make any 
difference where it occurred.”’ 

U. §8.-Cuban Relations Worsen—A U. S. note 
protesting what it called iHegal seizure of Ameri- 
can property in Cuba was delivered in Havana 
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Jan. 11 by U. S. Amb. Philip W. Bonsal and re- 
jected by the Cuban Government the same day. 
The U. S. State Dept. estimated that more than 
$5,000,000 worth of U. S. property had been seized, 
much of it without court order or written authori- 
zation. Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, in a lengthy 
television-radio speech Jan. 19-20, accused the 
U. S. of hostility toward Cuba and denounced as 
“insolent”? a statement by Vice President Nixon 
that Cuba must expect reaction to its policy of 
“confiscation without compensation.’? During the 
program, in which Castro attacked Spanish Amb. 
Juan Pablo de Lojendio, the ambassador went to 
the studio and interrupted Castro to protest. 
Castro ordered him to leave Cuba within 24 hours, 
which he did. U. S. Secy of State Christian A. 
Herter, describing the Castro speech as ‘‘insult- 
ing,’’ called Amb, Bonsal to Washington for con- 
sulations. President Eisenhower, ata press con- 
ference Jan. 26, deplored Castro’s “unwarranted 
attacks’’ but reaffirmed the U. S. policy of no 
reprisals against Cuba and no intervention in 
Cuban internal affairs. 

Eisenhower Sets Soviet Visit—The scheduling of 
President Eisenhower’s long-planned visit to the 
Soviet Union for June 10-19 was announced 
simultaneously Jan. 17 in Moscow and in Albany, 
Ga., where the President was completing a week- 
end hunting trip. The Eisenhower trip to the 
USSR was to return Soviet Premier Khrushchev's 
1959 visit to the United States. 

Controversy Over ‘‘Strength Gap’’—Fresh con- 
troversy over the issue of U. S. preparedness to 
meet the Soviet Union’s challenge developed in 
Washington Jan. 19 when Defense Secy. Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., gave the Senate Armed Services 
Committee a highly optimistic review of U. S. 
military power. Gates, supported by Gen, Nathan 
F. Twining, chairman-of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said there was ‘‘no deterrent gap’’ in favor of the 
USSR and that in nuclear weapon strength there 
was ‘‘a clear balance in our favor.’ In previous 
testimony before the House Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, Gates said the Pentagon had 
changed its method of evaluating Soviet strength 
to estimating the number of missiles the USSR 
“would produce’? rather than the number the 
Soviet Union ‘‘could produce.’”’ 

Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D.-Tex.), Senate 
Majority Leader, attacked the new formula Jan. 23 
as ‘‘incredibly dangerous’”’ and said: ‘‘The missile 
gap cannot be eliminated by the mere stroke of a 
pen.’’ Sen. Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.) said there 
was ‘‘no justification for believing-this country 
had a clear balance in our favor.’ Gates told 
the House Science and Astronautics Committee 
Jan. 25 that the U. S. downward revision of Soviet 
strength was not based on guesswork but on ‘“‘re- 


Nasser Begins Construction of Aswan Dam on Nile River 


President Gamal Abdel Nasser-of the 
United Arab Republic set off a 10-ton dy- 
namite explosion near-Aswan on the Nile 
River Jan. 9 to start construction of the 
mammoth irrigation and power project 
known as Sadd el’Ali—the High Dam. The 
project will take more than a decade to 
complete and cost more than $1 billion. 
It will provide irrigation for more than 
1,000,000 acres of desert land, produce 10 
billion kwh. of electricity/per year and is 
expected to increase the income from 
Egyptian agriculture by 35%. | 

It was the withdrawal of tentative U.S.- 
British offers of aid for the project in 
1956 that pronipted Nasser to seize the 
Suez Canal. and that sparked the British- 
French invasion of Egypt. Two years later 
Nasser accepted a Soviet offer of a $93,- 
000,000 loan to finance the first of the pro- 
ject’s 3 stages. Nine days after the formal 
opening of construction the UAR an- 
nounced that the Soviet Union also had 
agreed to finance the second stage. | 

At the elaborate opening ceremonies, 
where King Mohammed of Morocco 
was guest of honor, Nasser said the pro- 
ject proved that “small nations can al- 
ways undertake the greatest construction 
works and can... bore their way through 
rocks, even with their fingernails and 
their blood.” Mousa Arafa, UAR Minister 
of Public Works, said the project would 


be the “turning point in the history of 
the United Arab Republic.” Ignati T, No- 
vikov, Soviet Minister of Electric Power 
Station Construction, said in a speech that 
the USSR hoped construction of the dam 
project would strengthen its ties with the 
Arab world. 

The first stage of the project is construc- 
tion of a concrete-lined, open diversion- 
ary canal, nearly a mile long and with a 
bed 240 feet wide, to carry the waters of 
the Nile around the construction area 
while the dam is being built. Coffer dams 
will be built to prepare a dry bed for lay- 
ing the dam’s foundations. The second 
stage will be the building of the main 
dam and 8 turbines in the power station. 
The third and final stage will be installa- 
tion of hydroelectric generating equip- 
ment, canals and other water works. 

The main dam will be the largest rock- 
filled dam in the world. It will be 2.6 
miles long, 436 feet high, 3,900 feet thick 
at the base and 126 feet thick at the top. 
Its reservoir, when full, will reach 367 
miles upstream, cover nearly 2,000 square 
miles and hold 170 billion cubie yards of 
water. In addition to irrigating 1,000,000 
acres of desert land, it will provide water 
for year-round irrigation of 700,000 acres 
now watered only in flood time. This will 
enable the 700,000 acres to produce 3 crops 
a year instead of one. 
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fined and better “intelligence information. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, at his Jan. 26 press conference, 
backed Gates’ defense of the revised estimating 
method. ‘‘Now, I think we should never talk about 
an argument between intention and capability,’ 
the President said. ‘Both of these things are, of 
course, necessary when you are making any in- 
telligence estimate.’’ 

Eisenhower Upholds U. S. Phone Tax—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, at a White House conference 
Jan. 25 with Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R.-N.Y.), 
rejected the Governor's plea that the Federal 
Government relinquish its 10% tax on local tele- 
phone service to the states. A White House state- 
Ment said the President agreed with Rockefeller 
that wherever possible taxes should be imposed 
at the level of government providing the services. 
However, the statement said, ‘‘the urgent need for 
some payment on the national debt’’ in the 1960-61 
fiscal year made it necessary for the Federal 
Government to retain the $350,000,000 annual levy. 


FOREIGN 


Cameroun Sovereign State—Cameroun, a nation 
of 3,000,000 people on the West coast of Africa, 
was proclaimed a sovereign state Jam. 1 despite 
a@ wave of terrorism that brought death to at least 
39 persons in 3 days. The disorders were blamed 
on the outlawed Union of Cameroun Peoples, led 
by Dr. Felix Moumie, an extreme leftist. Cameroun 
had been under German rule till the end of World 
War I, when it became a French-administered 
League of Nations mandate. At the end of World 
War II it became a French-administered United 
Nations trusteeship. The. UN voted in 1958 to end 
the trusteeship, Ahamadou Adhijo, a moderate, 
emerged from UN-sponsored elections as Premier, 
but his victory was disputed by the Union of 
Cameroun Peoples. 


France Issues New 20-Cent Franc—A new 20- 
cent franc, equivalent in value to 100 old francs, 
was officially put in circulation by France Jan. 1, 
although the public was not affected until 3 days 
later because of the New Year’s holiday and week- 
end. The new currency was designed to bring 
prestige to the franc by réaligning it with other 
European currencies. The old franc still remained 
valid, but prices had to be marked in new francs. 


Iraq Ends Political Party Ban—lIraqi Premier 
Abdul Karim Kassem announced Jan. 2 the text of 
a new law rescinding a 5-year ban on the opera- 
tion of political parties. The new law required that 
the parties, to be licensed by the Interior Minister, 
must not be run on military lines and must not 
conflict with the country’s independence. Stu- 
dents, army personnel, judges and government ad- 
ministrators were barred from membership. It was 
believed that no parties favorable to the West or 
to United Arab Republic President Nasser would 
be licensed. The new law became effective Jan. 6. 


Outer 7 Trade Pact Signed—Signing of a treaty 
establishing the European Free Trade Assn.,. or 
Outer 7, was completed Jan. 4 when Trade Minister 
Gunnar Lange of Sweden affixed his signature to 
the document at a ceremony in Stockholm. The 
treaty had been signed by cabinet ministers of 
Austria, Britain, Denmark, Norway, Portugal and 
Switzerland in ceremonies held earlier in their 
respective capitals. The pact, to be effective upon 
ratification by the 7 parliaments, grouped the 
“outer 7’? European non-members of the European 
Economic Community (European Common Mar- 
ket). formed by France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. At the 
Stockholm ceremony, Lang said the Outer 7 free 
trade area was intended as ‘‘a step toward a 
wider association between European countries, in- 
cluding the Common Market’”’ nations. 


India-Pakistan Agreement—India and Pakistan 
announced Jan. 4 preliminary agreement on many 
of the items of their financial dispute arising from 
the 1947 partition of India. They said remaining 
unresolved problems would be taken up by their 
finance ministers. These included India’s claim to 
$714,000,000 and Pakistan’s claim to $378,000,000 in 
connection with settlement of the pre-partition 
Indian debt. The two countries announced Jan. 11 
substantial agreement on the alignment of their 
western borders and disposition of security forces 
along the boundary. Renewed talks were scheduled 
on the only border area remaining in dispute, the 
Rann of Cutch, a large salt waste near the 
Arabian Sea. 

Macmillan Visits Africa—British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan left London by air Jam. 5 on a 
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20,000-mile tour of British Africa. In Ghana, 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah called on Britain 
to help Ghana in its crusade for speedy liberation 
of remaining African colonies. said 
racial conflicts in East, Africa were too complex 
for hasty plcaning. le he was in Nigeria stu- 
dents staged a ‘‘freedom for Africa’’ demonstration. 
In Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, Macmillan said 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland would 
not be granted dominion status until both Africans 
and Europeans there expressed support for ‘‘a full 
and independent federation.’’ As he toured North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, hostile Africans 
demonstrated their opposition to the federation. 
In South Africa, Macmillan told the Assembly and 
Senate that Britain no longer would support policies 
designed to assure domination by white Europeans. 

Returning home Feb. 15, Macmillan said the 
problem of creating a Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
federation was not insoluble and predicted that 
Ghana and Nigeria would retain close ties with 
the British Commonwealth. 

Kassem Calls for Freé Syria—Iraqi Premier 
Abdul Karim Kassem charged Jan. 8 that under 
the Egypt-dominated United Arab Republic ‘‘the 


-dictatorial oppressions in Syria have reached their 


limit.’? Addressing a military celebration in Bagh- 
dad, Kassem said: ‘‘We shall not stand hand-tied 
toward any oppressions against our cousins the 
Syrians. There shall be solidarity between Iraq 
and Syria on the basis of brotherhood and mutual 
benefits only after Syria becomes fully independent 
and sovereign.”’ 


USSR Seeks Propaganda Improvement—The 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist party 
issued a 7,000-word decision Jan. 10 expressing 
concern about the shortcomings of Soviet internal 
propaganda and demanding a major campaign to 
educate the Soviet people ‘‘in the spirit of patriot- 
ism and national pride.’’ The committee said the . 
opponents of communism are ‘‘intensifying the 
propaganda for the capitalist way of life.’’ It said 
the Soviet propaganda efforts had become ‘“‘di- 
vorced from life,’’ did not ‘‘embrace the masses’’ 
and had only a “‘narrow sphere of influence.’’ 


Sukarno Increases Powers—Indonesian President 
Sukarno issued a decree Jan. 12 giving himself 
authority to dissolve all opposition political parties. 
A second decree gave him power to form and lead 
a National Front.to ‘“‘mobilize and unite all revolu- 
tionary forces.’”’ A third gave him power to appoint 
and dismiss members of a 3-year Provisional 
People’s Consultative Assembly to function as the 
country’s ‘‘supreme state body.’’ 


Test-Ban Talks Resumed—The 14-month-old 
U. S.-British-Soviet talks on a treaty to outlaw 
nuclear tests were resumed in Geneva Jan. 12 after 
a Christmas recess. That no break in the dead- 
lock was imminent was indicated by opening 
statements of the chief delegates: James J. 
Wadsworth, U. S.; Sir Michael Wright, Britain, 
and Semyon K. Tsarapkin, USSR. The Soviet posi- 
tion was in favor of signing a test-ban treaty as 
quickly as possible, with study of underground 
test detection to come later. The Western position 
was that it would be pointless to sign a treaty 
without solution of the problems of underground 
test detection and treaty enforcement. 


Pinay Leaves French Cabinet—Antoine Pinay, 
largely credited with France’s economic recovery, 
resigned from the French Cabinet Jan. 13 after 
President Charles de Gaulle had demanded his 
resignation as Finance Officer but offered him the 
substitute post of Minister of State. Pinay’s op- 
position to De Gaulle’s obstruction tactics within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was said 
to have been the cause of the incident. Wilfred 
Baumgartner, Governor of the Bank of France, 
became Finance Minister in the Cabinet of Premier 
Michel Debre. 


New Western Trade Group Planned—Moves to- 
ward setting up a new Western trade group were 
approved in. Paris Jam. 14 by representatives of 
the U. S., Canada and the 18 members of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
It was decided to name a committee of 4 experts 
to draw up plans for a new organization, probably 
a transformation of the OEEC, include the 
We tS and Canada as full members. The new 
organization would coordinate Western nations’ 
economic aid programs and would link the rival 
6-nation European Economic Community (Common 
Market) and 7-nation European Free Trade Assn. 
(Outer 7). The U. S. delegate to the Paris talks 
Undersecy. of State C. Douglas Dillon, said the 
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U. S., subject to Congressional approval, would 
assume ‘‘full and active membership.”’ Dillon said 
Jan. 16 that the 8 major Western capital-export- 
ing nations probably would meet in Washington 
within a few weeks to plan joint economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries. The 8 are the U. S., 
Canada, Britain, France, Italy, West Germany, 
Belgium and Portugal. 


USSR Orders Armed Forces Cut—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev proposed Jan. 14 and the Supreme 
Soviet (Parliament) unanimously approved Jan. 15 
a reduction of Soviet armed forces within a year 
or two from 3,623,000 to 2,423,000 men, Khrush- 
chev, in a 3-hour state-of-the-union address be- 
fore the Supreme Soviet, said the reduction ‘‘will 
in no way reduce the firepower of our armed 
forces.’’ He said that ‘‘we already possess so many 
nuclear weapons, both atomic and hydrogen, and 
the necessary rockets for sending these weapons 
to the territory of a potential aggressor, that 
should any madman launch an attack on our 
State or on other socialist states we would be 
able literally to wipe the country or countries 
which attack us off the face of the earth.’’ He 
then alluded to a new and ‘“‘fantastic’’ weapon 
which he said was ‘‘in the hatching stage’’ and 
was ‘‘even more perfect and more formidable.’ 
Khruschev said that almost the entire Soviet air 
force was being replaced by rocket equipment and 
that the USSR had cut down and probably would 
discontinue the manufacture of bombers. He 
painted a glowing picture of the Soviet economy 
and industrial gains and predicted fulfillment of 
the Seven-Year Plan before its expiration in 1965. 


Soviet Missile Tests in Pacific—The Soviet Union 
fired a ballistic rocket Jan. 20 which traveled 
7,752 miles from a secret launching site to a 
point 1.24 miles from its target in the central 
Pacific, the Soviet news agency Tass announced. 
This was the first shot of a series of tests an- 
nounced by the USSR of a ‘‘more powerful rocket”’ 
into a 44,800-sq. mi. target area in the Pacific. 
The U. S. Defense Dept. said the next day that 
the rocket ‘‘apparently did fall within the impact 
area described.’’ The second and last multi-stage 
rocket of the Soviet test series was fired Jan. 31. 
Tass said it also was successful but gave no figures. 
Washington opinion was that the missiles were 
launched from Tyura Tam, in the vicinity of the 
Aral Sea. 
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USSR Reports Economic Gains—The USSR’s 
Central Statistical Board reported Jan. 21 that 
Soviet industrial production in 1959 increased by 
11% over the 1959 total, compared with a 7.7% 
average annual growth anticipated by the cur- 
rent 7-Year Plan. The report said all republics 
and economic councils exceeded annual programs 
for gross output. 

Communist China Cites Gains—The Hsinhua 
(New China) News Agency reported Jan. 22 that 
Communist China had fulfilled 3 years ahead of 
schedule the major goals of its Second 5-Year 
Plan, begun in 1958. Hsinhua said 1959 industrial 
and agricultural production totaled 241.3 billion 
yuan (about $96.5 billion), an increase of 31.17 
over 1958 figures. Agriculture accounted for 48% 
of the 1959 total. 


Burmese-Chinese Pact Signed—Premiers Ne Win 
of Burma and Chou En-lai of Communist China 
signed in Peiping Jan. 28 a 10-yr. nonaggression 
pact between the two countries and a border set- 
tlement. The border settlement included agree- 
ment on a section of the McMahon Line, named 
after the British delegate to the conference that 
established it in 1914, as the northern border of 
Burma. Communist China had held another part 
of the line invalid as India’s border with Tibet. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Fall-Out Danger Lessened—The UN Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
composed of experts from 15 nations, studied 
meteorological reports on nuclear test fall-out 
in the upper atmosphere at its 7th session Jan. 
11-22 in New York City. At the end of a series of 
closed sessions the scientists were reported to he 
in agreement that nearly all the radioactive 
material lodged in the stratosphere by test ex- 
plosions will have descended by 1962 or 1963. 

UN Anti-Semitism Study Voted—The first con- 
demnation of anti-Semitism by a United Nations 
organ was contained in a resolution approved 
unanimously Jan. 28 by the UN Subcommission 
on Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
The resolution called for a detailed UN study of 
recent anti-Semitic incidents which it said were 
“reminiscent of the crimes and outrages com- 
mitted by the Nazis.’”’ The group also called for 
study of other forms of “racial and national 
hatred and religious and racial prejudices.’’ The 


New U.S.-Japanese Treaty of Cooperation and Security Signed 


The United States and Japan signed in 
Washington Jan. a new treaty of 
mutual cooperation and security super- 
seding the U. S.-Japanese security treaty 
of Sept. 8, 1951. Signing for the United 
States were Secy. of State Christian A. 
Herter; Douglas MacArthur 2d, U.S. Amb. 
to Japan, and J. Graham Parsons, As- 
sistant Secy. of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Signing for Japan were Premier Nobu- 
uke Kishi; Foreign Minister Aiichiro 
Fujiyama; Rep. Mitsujiro Ishii, chairman 
of the executive board of the Liberal- 
Democratic party; Tadashi Adachi, pres- 
ident of the Japan Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, and Koichiro Asakai, Jap- 
anese Amb. to the U.S. 2 

President Eisenhower, who _ witnessed 
the White House ceremony, hailed the 
pact as_ establishing ~ ‘‘an indestructible 
partnership between our two countries in 
which our relations would be based on 
complete equality and mutual understand- 
ing.” Premier Kishi said the treaty was 
“4 basis for effective cooperation not only 
in the field of security but also in the 
broader political and economic fields.” | 

The 1951 treaty had been heavily criti- 
cized in Japan, chiefly on the ground that 
it was humiliating to the Japanese in that 
it implied Japan’s inability to defend it- 
self. Calculated to erase this conception, 
the new treaty’s preamble said the two 
nations “have a common concern in the 
maintenance Pa nternayonal peace and 
security in the Far East.” 

Japanese critics of the 1951 treaty held 
that it did not automatically commit the 
U. S. to defense of Japan but called only 
for joint consultation in event of attack. 


The new treaty stated: “Each party rec- 
ognizes that an armed attack against 
either party in the territories under the 
administration of Japan would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace and safety and 
declares that it would act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional provisions and processes.” 

The new treaty gave U. S. land, naval 
and air forces the use of facilities and 
areas in Japan “for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the security of Japan and the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security in the Far East.” In an excrete 
of clarifying notes, the U. S. agreed to 
consult with Japan on any major changes 
in deployment of U. S. troops in Japan, 
changes in weaporis systems or use of 
Japanese bases for military action outside 
of the Japanese home islands. In a com- 
munique issued after the signing, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said “the United States 
Government has no intention of acting 
in a manner contrary to the wishes of the 
Japanese Government.” 

Premier Kishi flew to Ottawa for poli- 
tical and trade talks with Canadian Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker and Gov. Gen. 
George Vanier on his way home from 
Washington. Arriving in Tokyo Jan. 24, 
Kishi was greeted by thousands of cheer- 
ing Japanese, in contrast to the Leftist 
riots which marred his departure. 

Despite a series of massive Japanese 
leftist demonstrations in May and June 
against the treaty, which caused cancella- 
tion of President Eisenhower’s scheduled 
visit to Japan, the pact was ratified by 
the Japanese Diet and the U.S. Senate and 
became effective June 22. 
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resolution was sponsored by Britain, 
Austria, Uruguay and Finland. 
GENERAL 

Anti-Semitic Incidents—Apparently inspired by 
the desecration of a Cologne synagogue and anti- 
Nazi memorial with swastikas and anti-Jewish 
slogans on Christmas Day, 1959, a wave of anti- 
Semitic incidents persisted throughout most of 
January in many parts of the world. West Ger- 
man officials searched for evidence of a Com- 
munist plot but could find none. The West 
Berlin Parliament passed a resolution favoring 
the banning of neo-Nazi organizations. While 
most of the incidents were in West Germany, 
they also occurred in East Germany, Austria, 
England, France, Norway, South Africa, Belgium, 
Australia, Greece, Chile, Italy, Brazil, Hong Kong, 
Argentina and the United States. West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer advised Germans by 
TV and radio Jan. 16 to give a ‘‘good thrashing” 
to rowdies caught in anti-Jewish acts. He as- 
sured German Jews that the state would protect 
them. The incidents gradually waned. Two ad- 
mitted pro-Nazi men were convicted Feb. 6 of the 
original Cologne synagogue desecration and were 
sentenced to prison terms of 14 months and 10 
months after the court found that their act was 
not part of an anti-Jewish campaign. 


Kennedy Announces Candidacy—Sen. John F. 
Kennedy, 42, of Massachusetts, formally an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination at a press conference Jan. 2 in 
Washington. The announcement had heen long 
expected, since Kennedy had been campaigning 
openly for the nomination for several months. The 
first serious Roman Catholic contender for the 
Presidency since Alfred E. Smith ran in 1928, 
Kennedy said: ‘‘I would think that there is really 
only ohe issue involved in the whole question of 
@ candidate’s religion, that is, does a candidate 
believe in the Constitution . . . the First Amend- 
ment... the separation of church and state.”’ 
He challenged other Democratic aspirants to 
compete with him in primaries, He said he would 
not accept. the Vice Presidential nomination 
“under any. condition.”” The Kennedy candidacy 
received a boost Jan. 5 when Gov. Michael V, Di- 
Salle, of Ohio, announced he would enter that 
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state’s primary as a favorite-son candidate 
pledged to deliver the 64-vote Ohio delegation to 
Kennedy at the national convention. 

Steel Settlement Reached—Threatened resump- 
tion of the nationwide steel strike was averted by 
an agreement reached Jan. 4 in Washington by 
the United Steelworkers and 11 major companies. 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, who announced 
the agreement, said the settlement was on terms 
which he and Vice President Nixon recommended 
after they had held mediation sessions with 
both sides for several weeks ‘‘under instructions 
from President Eisenhower.’’ Most observers 
agreed that the settlement of the dispute was of 
great political benefit to Vice President Nixon. 
Secy. Mitchell said: ‘‘Without the Vice President, 
we would not have had a settlement.” 

The agreement ended a labor-management im- 
passe of nearly 8 months, which included a 116- 
day nationwide strike (July 15-Nov. 7, 1959) 
which was halted by an 80-day Taft-Hartley in- 
junction. That injunction was scheduled to expire 
on Jan. 26, 1960, and the Steelworkers were 
scheduled to vote on Jan. 11-13 on acceptance or 
rejection of the management’s final offer. The Vice 
President was reported to have warned the steel 
companies that resumption of the strike appeared 
inevitable when the injunction expired, and that 
an angry Congress might then pass legislation not 
pleasing to the industry. 


Franklin Trust to Continue—The Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court refused Jan. 5 to terminate 
a trust fund established by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1790 with £1,000 and currently worth more 
than $1,500,000. Franklin’s will specified that the 
money was to be lent at interest to young mar- 
ried apprentices to establish them in a trade. 
Such loans were made till 1886, after which the 
money was invested in other ways. At its maturity 
in 1991 the fund was to be divided among Boston, 
Philadelphia, Massachusetts and. Pennsylvania. 
The Franklin Foundation brought a court action 
for authority to turn over the fund to its Franklin 
Technical Institute because it was no longer 
practicable to carry out Franklin’s original plan. 
The court ruled that the funds could be devoted 
to other charitable purposes if there was no longer 
need for the loans to apprentices. i 


Uprising by European Rightists-in Algiers Collapses 


_ Unrest among ‘European ultranational- 
ists in Algeria: grew. rapidly ‘after Maj. 
Gen. Jacques Massu was dismissed Jan. 
22 as French military and civil com- 
mander of the, Algiers area. The action 
stemmed from a newspaper interview in 
which. Massu attacked French President 
Charles de Gaulle and said “perhaps the 
army made a mistake’ in putting De 
Gaulle in power. 

Several thousand persons staged a dem- 
onstration in Algiers’ Forum area Jan. 24 
against, De Gaulle’s liberal Algerian poli- 
cies. The mob had decreased to 2,500 
Rightists when someone in the crowd fired 
at security forces trying to clear the area. 
The shooting became general and at least 
24 persons, including 8 members of the 
security forces,: were killed, with 136 
wounded, The remnants of the mob, an 
estimated 1,000 armed Rightists and sym- 
pathetic home guardsmen, barricaded 
themselves in the side streets. : 

Gen. Maurice Challe, French com- 
mander in Algeria, declared a state of 
siege in Algiers, sealed . off the Algiers 
area with troops and tanks and surround- 
ed the insurgents with 3,000 paratroopers. 
President de Gaulle, in a broadcast to 
Algeria Jan. 25, said the outbreak was\a 
“bad blow against France” and told the 
insurgents: “I will do my duty.” French 
Premier Michel Debre flew to Algiers 
Jan. 25 and was reported obviously shaken 
when he returned to Paris a few hours 
later. He was said to have told De Gaulle 
that the French army would not fight the 
insurgents and that he would resign the 
Premiership if De Gaulle ordered the 
arith thee aote f th 

1 e fate o: e Fifth Republic in 
the balance, President de Gaulle donned 


his general’s uniform and delivered a tele- 
vision and radio address Jan. 29. He said 
the uniform was “to stress that I am 
speaking as Gen. de Gaulle as well as 
chief of state.”” He declared that the policy 
of self-determination for Algeria was 
“the only policy worthy of France.” He 
denounced the rebellious Rightists as 
“usurpers” and called on all Frenchmen 
“wherever they are and whoever they 
are, to reunite with France’ and end the 
uprising. ; 

Soon after De Gaulle’s speech, the 
French army took its first steps to halt 
the rebellion. It ordered home guardsmen, 
backbone of the insurrection, to leave the 
barricaded area and report to their head- 
quarters. When they refused, additional 
army troops joined the paratroops sur- 
pouneene the insurgents. An army ulti- 
matum. to surrender was rejected Jan. 30 
and thousands of fresh troops poured into 
the city the following day. The uprising 
collapsed Feb. 1. Some of the insurgents 
returned unarmed to their homes and 
others volunteered for active service with 
the Foreign Legion. Pierre Lagaillarde, 
principal leader of the revolt, was arrested 
and fiown to Paris. French troops leveled 
the barricades in Algiers. : 

President de Gaulle called the French 
Parliament into session Feb. 2 to grant 
the Government power to.rule by decree 
for one year. The National Assembly and 
Senate voted overwhelmingly Feb. 3 to 
transfer legislative power technically to 
Premier Debre, but actually to De Gaulle. 
Revising his Cabinet to bring it into line 
behind his Algerian policy, De Gaulle 
Feb. 5 dismissed Jacques Soustelle as Min- 
ister Delegate and Bernard Cornut-Gen- 
tille as Post & Telegraph Minister. 
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Nixon’s Name Placed in Race—Vice President 
Nixon became a candidate for the Presidency with- 
out formal announcement Jan. 9 when his office 
said he had agreed to the entry of his name in 
Republican Presidential primaries in New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio and Oregon. Hérbert G. Klein, the 
Vice President’s press secretary, said Nixon had 
made it clear that he would not go into ‘‘any 
of these primary states—not even once—as a cam- 
paigning candidate.’’ 


Bomb Suspected in Plane Crash—Testimony 
before a Senate Aviation subcommittee hearing 
Jan. 14 into the crash of a National Airlines plane 
in North Carolina, 8 days earlier, brought up the 
Suspicion that Julian A. Frank, a Westport, 
Conn,, attorney, exploded a bomb in the plane 
that killed him and 33 other passengers. After 
testimony by Civil Aeronautics Board officials, 
Sen, Mike Monroney (D.-Okla.), chairman of the 
subcommittee, said: ‘‘I am convinced a bomb of 
some sort was carried into the washroom in the 
plane and set off deliberately; the evidence is 
very strong that it was a case of suicide by bomb- 
ing.’”’ James R. Durfee, chairman of the CAB, 
told the subcommittee Feb. 23 that foreign ob- 
jects imbedded in Frank’s body indicated that a 
dynamite explosion near his seat caused the 
crash. Durfee said Frank carried more than 
$1,000,000 in life insurance, mostly issued during 
the last year. 

Meanwhile, at a CAB hearing in Miami Jan. 16 
into the crash of a National Airlines plane in the 
Gulf of Mexico two months earlier, there was a 
hint that it might have been caused by a bomb, 
Los Angeles officials told the CAB that Robert 
Vernon Spears, ex-convict -naturopath, might 
have had someone travel in his seat in the plane 
so Spears’ wife could collect a big insurance 
policy. Mrs. Alice Taylor of Tampa, Fla., said 
Jan. 17 that she thought Spears might have 
hypnotized her ex-husband, Wm. A. Taylor, into 
taking his place on the plane. Spears, listed as 
one of the 42 crash victims, was arrested in 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 20 in Taylor’s car. He was 
sentenced to 5 years prison Feb. 17 for trans- 
porting a stolen car across state lines. 


Monkey Tests Space Ejection—In a test of the 
escape system of a Mercury project space capsule, 
a female monkey named Miss Sam was sent aloft 
914 miles by a Little Joe rocket from Wallops 
Island, Va., Jam. 21. When the rocket had 
reached an altitude of 36,500 feet, about 30 
seconds after launching, the escape mechanism was 
triggered and the ejected capsule soared to 48,500 
feet before dropping back toward earth. The cap- 
sule parachuted to a point in the Atlantic 12 
miles from its launching site, where it was re- 
covered by a Marine helicopter. The monkey was 
pronounced unharmed. - 


DISASTERS 


National Airlines DC-6B disintegrated in air 
over Bolivia, N. C., Jan. 6, killing all 34 aboard 
. . . Bus plunged over 100-ft. cliff near Ciudad 
Victoria, Mexico, Jan. 10, killing all 23 aboard 
. . . Earthquake Jan. 13 killed at least 63 in area 
around Arequipa, Peru .. . Capital Airlines jet- 
prop Viscount crashed Jan. 18 near Holdcroit, 
Va., killing all 50 aboard . . . Scandinavian Air- 
lines Caravelle jetliner crashed Jan. 19 near 
Ankara, Turkey, killing 41 of 42 aboard ... USSR 
announced Jan. 19 that Soviet Illyushin-14 air- 
liner had been missing in Afghanistan since Dec. 
13 with 29 aboard .. . Wreck of Navy P-4M that 
disappeared two days earlier was found Jan. 21 
near Adana, Turkey, with all 16 aboard dead... 
37 of 46 aboard a Colombian Avianca airliner died 
Jan. 21 when it crashed and exploded in landing at 
Montego Bay, Jamacia ... Rockslide in a Coal- 
brook, South Africa, coal mine Jan. 21 trapped 
440 miners 515 feet below the surface . . . Cloud- 
bursts Jan 24 in state of Minas Gerais, Brazil, 
killed at least 20... 31 persons were trampled to 
death Jan. 27 in rush to board a train at station 
in Seoul, Korea. 
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WASHINGTON 


Training Manuals Attacked—U. S. Air Force 
training manuals came under attack Feb. 3 during 
a House Armed Services subcommittee hearing on 
proper uses of the armed services’ manpower. 
Rep. Frank Kowalski (D.-Conn.) led Congres- 
sional criticism of AF manuals instructing enlisted 
men how to perform such chores for officers as 


~ criminal 


washing their dogs, shining their shoes and mix- 
ing drinks for their cocktail parties. The dispute 
was intensified after the disclosure that one AF 
manual said Communists had infiltrated American 
churches. The manual charged that 30 of 95 per- 
sons who revised the Bible for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ were affiliated with sub- 
versive organizations. The same manual said: 
“Another foolish remark often heard is that 
Americans have a right to know what’s going on. 
Most people realize the foolhardiness of such a 
suggestion.’’ Secy. of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., repudiated the manual and apologized to the 
National Council, largest cooperative body of 
Protestant churches in the U.S. Rep. Francis E. 
Walter (D.-Pa.), chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, said the charges 
of communism in the churches were true. When 
6 leading Protestant clergymen protested, Walter 
offered them a chance to testify before his com- 
mittee, but they refused on the ground that it 
was not the proper forum. Secy. Gates, after a 
two-month study, ordered Apr. 27 that publica- 
tion of manuals be held to a minimum and those 
published be needed, accurate and in good taste. 


Eisenhower for Sharing Nuclear Weapons—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said Feb. 3 that he believed the 
U.S. should make available to its allies any nu- 
clear weapons which the Soviet Union has or 
knows how to make. He said: “I have always 
been of the belief that we should not deny to our 
allies what the . . . potential enemy already has. 
We do not want allies to be treated as partners 
and allies, and not as junior members of a firm 
who are to be seen but not heard.’ 


Goals Commission Set Up—President Eisenhower 
Feb. 3 appointed Dr. Henry M. Wriston, former 
president of Brown University, as chairman of his 
Commission on National Goals and named Frank 
Pace, Jr., chairman of the General Dynamics 
Corp., as the commission’s vice chairman. The 
President anounced Feb. 6 the appointment to the 
commission of James R. Killian, Jr., chairman of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, president of the American 
Red Cross; Clark Kerr, president of the University 
of California; Learned Hand, retired judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals; Erwin D. Canham, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce; Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., former governor of Virginia; James 
B. Conant, former president of Harvard University; 
George Meany president of the AFL-CIO; and 
Crawford H. Greenwalt, president of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. The President’s inten- 
tion to form the commission was announced in 
his 1959 state-of-the-union message. In a letter to 
Dr. Wriston, he expressed hope that the panel 
would ‘‘develop a broad outline of coordinated 
national policies and programs for the next decade 
and longer.’’ 


TV-Radio Penalties Proposed—The House Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, whose 1959 
hearings disclosed widespread rigging of TV quiz 
shows, recommended Feb. 6 that Congress enact 
penalties for sponsors, advertising 
agencies and broadcasters responsible for deceit- 
ful radio and television programs and for unfair 
business pructices on the air waves. The sub- 
committee also attacked the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and Federal Trade Commission 
for not using their existing authority effectively 
to combat abuses. The FCC, which also had held 
hearings on TV-radio fraud, proposed Feb. 11 
legislation providing fines up to $5,000 and im- 
prisonment for one year for networks, advertisers, 
producers, sponsors and others responsible for such 
practices as fixed shows and payola (undercover 
payments for plugging records and other un- 
sponsored products over the air). The FTC had is- 
sued complaints charging payola to disc jockeys 
against a number of record firms, 


Eisenhower Farm Message—In a special farm 
message to Congress Feb. 9, President Eisenhower 
reiterated his ‘‘preference for programs that will 
ultimately free the farmer rather than subject 
him to increasing Government restraints.’’ But 
he added: “‘I will approve any constructive solu- 
tion that the Congress wishes to develop.”’ He 
stressed that by constructive he meant: price sup- 
ports must be realistically related to production 
controls; price support levels must not be high 
enough to stimulate still more excessive production; 
that the Government must avoid direct subsidy 
payments for crops in surplus, and that it must 
avoid ‘‘programs which would invite harmful 
countermeasures by our friends abroad or which, 
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while seeking to assist one group of farmers, 
would badly hurt other farmers.” 


President Asks $4.1 Billion Aid—President Eisen- 
hower, in a special message to Congress Feb. 16, 
asked approval of a $4.175 billion foreign aid 
program for’ fiscal 1961, an amount -$955,000,000 
higher than Congress provided for fiscal 1960. He 
proposed that $2 billion be used for foreign mili- 
tary aid and $2.175 billion for economic assistance. 
The President said the money requested for mili- 
tary aid was “the minimum amount consistent 
with the maintenance of a firm and adeauate col- 
lective defense posture.’ He said that without 
the accomplishments of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram ‘“‘the map of the world would be vastly dif- 
ferent today.’”’ 


Eisenhower Defends Defense Policies—President 
Eisenhower, questioned at his Feb. 17 press con- 
ference about Democratic charges that his Ad- 
ministration had misled the people about the 
adequacy of U. S. defenses, denounced the charges 
as despicable. ‘‘I don’t believe we should pay 
one cent more for defense than we have to,’’ the 
President said. ‘‘But I do say this: Our defense 
is not only strong, it is awesome, and it is respected 
elsewhere.’’ In the Senate Feb. 19, Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D.-Mo.), said the American people 
“are entitled not to be misled by false state- 
ments.” Sen Lyndon B. Johnson (D.-Tex.), 
Majority Leader, joined in Symington’s charge. 

Addressing the nation Feb. 21 on the eve of his 
departure for Latin-America, President Eisen- 
hower said: ‘‘We have forged a trustworthy shield 
of peace—an indestructible force of incalculable 
power, ample for today and’ constantly develop- 
ing to meet the needs of tomorrow.’’ Describing 
in glowing terms the capabilities of the bombers 
and missiles which form the U.S. striking force, 
the President said: ‘‘We have created a great de- 
terrent strength—so powerful as to command and 
to justify the respect of knowledgeable and un- 
biased observers here at home and abroad.’’ He 
added that the U.S. has “‘helped to bolster our 
own and free world security by assisting in arm- 
ing 42 other nations—our associates in the de- 
fense of the free world.” 


U.S. Curbs Arms Traffic—In a move to stop 
illegal arms shipments from the U.S, to Cuba or 
other Latin-American countries, President Eisen- 
hower issued an executive order Feb. 18 authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to seize and detain ships 
and planes carrying munitions and weapons in- 
tended for such shipment as well as the arms 
themselves. Previously the FBI had been em- 
powered to seize an illegal arms shipment only 
after arresting a person on a warrant charging at- 
tempted violation of neutrality laws. 


FOREIGN 


Communist Nations Challenge West—Leaders 
of the 8 Communist nations allied in the Warsaw 
Pact issued in Moscow Feb 4 a declaration stating 
that all Soviet-bloc nations were ready to sign 
separate peace treaties with East Germany un- 
less the Western Powers agreed to make West Ber- 
lin a free city. The declaration also praised the 
Soviet announcement of a reduction of its troops 
and challenged the West to match the announced 
troop cuts. It was signed by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev and by party leaders and premiers 
of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, East Germany, 
Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia. The U.S. 
State Dept. said Feb. 5 that the Communist threat 
of separate peace treaties with East Germany 
belied the bloc’s denial of intended aggression. 


USSR-Cuba Economic Pact—Anastas I. Mikoyan, 
Soviet First Deputy Premier, arrived in Cuba Feb. 
4 for a 10-day visit during which he opened a 
Soviet exhibition in Havana. Just before the open- 
ing ceremony in Havana’s Central Park, anti-Com- 
munist demonstrators clashed with police there, 
3 persons were wounded and 17 students were 
arrested. Much of the remainder of Mikoyan’s 
visit was shrouded by a news black-out. In the 
presence of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, Mikoyan 
said at a reception given by Cuban industrialists 
that the USSR was willing to sell military planes 
to Cuba if the latter requested them. Mikoyan 
and Castro signed a commercial agreement Feb. 13 
under which the USSR agreed to buy 1,000,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar a year for the next 5 years at 
world market prices. The USSR also agreed to 
give Cuba a credit of $100,000,000 repayable over 
a,12-yr. period at 212% interest. 


U Nu Wins in Burma—In elections Feb. 6 de- 
signed to restore parliamentary rule in Burma 
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tions Nu’s faction won more 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies, as compared 
with about 25 for the rival Stable faction of the 
party, headed by former Premier Ba.Swe. Nu 
said the Burmese policy of neutralism and friend- 
ship toward the U.S. would continue. He was 
elected Premier Apr. 4 and sworn in to succeed 
Gen. Ne Win. 


Khrushchev Clashes with Italians—Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev clashed publicly Feb. 8 with 
Italian President Giovanni Gronchi and Italian 
Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pella during Gronchi’s 
5-day state visit to the USSR. The incident oc- 
curred at an Italian Embassy dinner in Moscow 
when Khrushchev urged Gronchi and Pella to 
become Communists. Gronchi expressed the hope 
that Khrushchev, ‘‘touched by divine grace... 
will enter the Christian Democratic party.’’ 
Khrushchev proposed a comparison of the parties’ 
achievements and asked: ‘‘Are the symbol and flag 
on the moon Communist or Christian Democratic?’’ 
Khrushchev repeated to the Italians his demands 
that West Berlin become ‘‘a free city’? from which 
Western occupation forces would be withdrawn. 
The Italians told him they disagreed with him. 


French Order Algerian Reforms—To prevent 
repetition of the January revolt of European 
settlers in Algeria, French President Charles de 
Gaulle’s government announced Feb. 10 sweep- 
ing reforms for Algeria. The decrees abolished the 
Algerian home guard and the army’s psychological 
warfare section, both involved in or sympathetic to 
the revolt. They dismissed 3 leading French gen- 
erals in Algeria, Maj. Gen. Jacques Faure, Brig. 
Gen, Herni Mirambeau and Brig. Gen. Andre 
Gribius. The government ordered the overhaul- 
ing of police and administrative procedure in 
Algeria and announced that new local elections 
would be held there before summer. 


Khrushchev in Southeast Asia—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev made a 12,000-mile tour of Southeast 
Asia Feb. 10-Mar. 5, visiting India, Burma, In- 
donesia and Afghanistan. Although the Moscow 
press reported the tour as a series of triumphs for 
Khrushchev, other observers said his reception 
was friendly but more restrained than that ac- 
corded him on his 1955 tour. In speeches and im- 
promptu remarks he accused the west of achieving 
prosperity by robbing colonial peoples and stressed 
that the USSR was prepared to give disinterested 
foreign aid ‘‘on most easy terms’’ and with ‘‘no 
profit’? to the USSR. He conferred with Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, Burmese Pre- 
mier-designate Nu, Indonesian President Sukarno 
and Afghanistan Premier Mohammed Daud, but 
the only firm new aid agreement announced was a 
$250,000,000 Soviet credit to Indonesia. The new 
credit, for industrial plants, agricultural projects 
and nuclear facilities, raised to $368,000,000 the 
Soviet credits granted to Indonesia since 1956. 


U.S. A-Ban Offer Rejected—The United States 
proposed at the 3-power Geneva conference Feb, 11 
a limited ban on nuclear explosions which was 
immediately rejected by the Soviet Union. The 
U.S. plan was for an East-West treaty banning all 
nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere, oceans 
and space, and all underground tests except small- 
scale explosions. The plan also provided for a 
fixed quota, based on scientific standards, of on- 
site inspections of suspicious large-scale explosions. 
The Soviet Union offered Feb. 16 a counter-plan 
to permit only a small, politically determined quota 
of on-site inspections. 


Argentine Submarine Mystery—Anti-submarine 
equipment valued at $25,000, sold to Argentina by 
the U. S. under the Mutual Security Act, was 
flown from Norfolk, Va., to the South American 
republic Feb. 12 for use in hunting a mystery 
submarine reported trapped in the Golfo Nuevo, 
an inlet on Argentina’s Atlantic coast. The Argen- 
tine Naval Ministry announced Feb. 13 that a 
second submarine apparently had entered the 
inlet to assist the first, which was reported to 
have been damaged by repeated depth charges 
dropped by Argentine naval units. The U. S. 
Navy sent 13 undersea warfare experts Feb. 15 to 
act as advisers to the Argentine Navy. Shortly 
afterward, Argentine naval spokesmen said the 
mystery submarines might have been able to 
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escape to the open sea. Efforts of the Argentine 
Government to learn the identity of the sub- 
marines by notes to other countries failed. 


British Report on Defense—A British White 
Paper issued Feb, 16 contained the largest arms 
budget in the nation’s peacetime history, £1,629,- 
830,000 ($4.56 billion) for the fiscal year 1960-61, 
an increase of 5.8% over the current budget. The 
report indicated a shift from reliance on ground- 
based nuclear weapons to ballistic nuclear mis- 
siles launched from aircraft or atomic submarines: 
The White Paper said the order for the first all- 
British nuclear submarine would be placed within 
the coming year. Harold Watkinson, Minister of 
Defense, said the British Government was seek- 
ing ‘‘the indestructible form of deterrent.’’ 


Latin Common Market Formed—A treaty for a 
free trade zone linking the economies of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay 
was signed by the foreign ministers of the 7 Latin- 
American countries Feb. 18 in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. Any Latin-American country may join in 
the treaty, which provides for elimination over a 
12-yr. period of trade restrictions on at least 75% 
of the trade within the area. Agencies of the 
United Nations, Organization of American States 
and United States assisted in the negotiations. 


Congo Independence Program Set—Belgian and 
African leaders ended a month-long conference in 
Brussels Feb. 20 in agreement on a 16-point pro- 
gram for establishment of an independent Congo 
state by June 30. The agreement provided for 
election by adult male voters in the Congo May 16 
of a House of Representatives for the Congo state 
and 6 provincial legislatures. A Senate was to be 
chosen June 15 by the provincial legislatures. 


Cameroun Constitution Approved—vVoters of the 
new West African state of Cameroun approved in 
a referendum Feb. 21 a draft constitution drawn up 
by the government of Premier Ahmadou Ahidjo. 
The constitution, modeled after that of the 5th 
French Republic, would provide for a strong presi- 
dential regime like that of France. It would create 
a 100-seat Parliament, from which a cabinet 
headed by a premier would be chosen. 
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Italian Premier Segni Out—The minority Chris- 
tian Democratic cabinet of Italian Premier Antonio 
Segni resigned Feb. 24 after the Liberal party had 
withdrawn its support of the government. The 
Liberals had complained that Segni’s policies 
were ‘‘slipping toward the left.’’ The premier 
resigned without a debate in Parliament on govern- 
ment policies. The cabinet crisis lasted until Mar. 
25, when Fernando Tambroni, a moderate mem- 
ber of the Christian Democratic party’s left wing 
and budget minister under Segni, formed an- 
other minority cabinet. Continuation of Segni’s 
pro-Western policies was indicated by his ap- 
pointment as foreign minister. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN Chief Warns on Mideast—UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold warned at a New York press 
conference Feb. 18 that the situation in the Mid- 
dle East was ‘‘deteriorating.’’ His statement came 
on the heels of a declaration by President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic that 
the UAR would never permit Israeli ships or 
cargos to pass through the Suez Canal. Ham- 
marskjold, who had been trying for a year to 
induce the UAR to open the canal to Israel, 
implied that it was time for “action which 
rightly belongs to the Security Council.” 


Israel Protests UAR Threats—In the wake of 
recurring reports of the buildup of United Arab 
Republic forces in the Sinai Peninsula and the 
Gaza Strip area, Israel protested to the UN 
Security Council Feb. 25 against ‘‘warlike threats’’ 
and ‘‘extensive military preparations’’ by the UAR. 
The Israeli letter of protest said UAR President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser had ‘‘repeatedly proclaimed 
his country’s policy’ of war, blockade and boycott 
against Israel, threatening her with destruction 
in a ‘sacred march’.’’ In a Feb. 25 report to the 
Security Council, Gen. Carl C. von Horn, head of 
the UN truce observation organization in Palestine, 
blamed recent clashes in the demilitarized zone 
between Israel and Syria on ‘‘the progressive ex- 
tension of Israeli cultivation toward the East’’ and 
“Arab opposition to what they considered as en- 
croachments on their land.” 


France Tests Atomic Device, Becomes Fourth Nuclear Power 


France became the world’s fourth nu- 
clear power Feb. 13 when French scien- 
tists successfully detonated a plutonium 
device on top of a 350-ft. steel tower in 
the Sahara desert, 28 miles south of Reg- 
gan. The world’s first atomic bomb was 
exploded by the U.S. July 16, 1945; the 
USSR detonated its first Aug. 29, 1949, 
and Britain its first Oct. 3, 1952. 

The achievement was hailed by French 
President Charles de Gaulle in a jubilant 
telegram to Pierre Guillaumat, Minister 
Delegate in charge of atomic questions 
and the only Cabinet minister present at 
the test_explosion. ‘Hurrah for France!” 
De Gaulle said. “Since this morning she 
is stronger and prouder. From the bottom 
of my heart, thanks to you and to those 
who have, for her, achieved this magni- 
ficent success.” ¢ 

In a formal statement announcing the 
success of the test, De Gaulle said: ‘Thus 
France, thanks to her'own national effort, 
can reinforce her defensive potential, 
that of the (French) Community and that 
of the West. On the other hand, the 
French Republic is in an even better 
position to further its action toward the 
conclusion of agreements among _ the 
atomic powers with a view to achieving 
nuclear disarmament.” ‘ 

The explosion, triggered electronically 
from a command post 10 miles away after 
a 30-minute countdown, sent a mushroom- 
shaped cloud drifting across the desert 
wastes. French authorities noted perfect 
weather conditions and gave “assurance 
that no inhabited center had been threat- 
ened or touched by radioactive fall-out.” 

The French test device was an _un- 
wieldy plutonium bomb, said to have 
weighed at least 5 tons. It was said to have 
had an explosive force roughly equivalent 
to that of 20,000 tons of TNT, or about 


the same as that of the U.S. bomb at 
Hiroshima in 1945. 

In carrying out the test, France failed 
to be dissuaded by a series of protests 
which reached a climax when the United 
Nations General Assembly passed a reso- 
lution calling on France to abandon the 
test plan. African nations had voiced con- 
cern over the fall-out danger and fears 
had been expressed that the Soviet Union 
would use the test as an excuse to end 
the voluntary test moratorium, The 
French explosion was the first known to 
have taken place since a Soviet test Nov. 
3, 1958, the U.S., USSR and Great Britain 
having declared an informal moratorium 
after that date. 

After the test France was the target 
of a new wave of criticism. The Soviet 
Union deplored the French action. Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana ex- 
pressed his government’s “horror” and 
ordered all French assets in Ghana frozen 
“until such time as the effects on the pop- 
ulation of Ghana of the present atomic 
explosion and future experiments” were 
known. Morocco recalled its Ambassador 
to France. The United Arab Republic 
called on Asian and African states to seek 
unified UN action in condemnation of the 
test. The U.S. State Dept. said only that 
the test “was not unexpected,” while 
Britain and West Germany made no offi- 
cial comment. 

The French Foreign Ministry said Feb. 
16 that France did not plan to seek par- 
ticipation in the U.S.-British-Soviet con- 
ference at Geneva on a test ban treaty. 
President De Gaulle said Feb. 27 that 
France would renounce production and 
possession of nuclear weapons “with 
great joy if those who already possess the 
bomb also renounce it.’’ He called 
foreign criticism of the test “hysterical.” 
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U. S. Approves UNESCO Agreement—An agree- 
ment adopted by the 1950 general conference of 
the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization at Florence, Italy, was ratified by 
the U. S. Senate, 76-14, Feb. 23. Thirty other 
nations, including one from the Communist bloc, 
previously had adhered to the agreement, aimed at 
reducing tariff and trade obstacles to the exchange 
of educational, scientific and cultural materials. 
It covers imports of books and publications, visual 
and auditory materials, scientific instruments, and 
articles for the blind. 


GENERAL 


Negro “Sitdown’? Demonstrations—A new form 
of protest against segregation in the South ap- 
peared Feb. 1 when Negro students quietly filled 
lunch-counter seats in variety stores in Greens- 
poro, N. C. The demonstration was aimed at the 
custom of refusing service to seated Negroes. The 
sitdown movement had spread by Feb. 16 to 15 
cities in North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Virginia and Tennessee, while Kress and Wool- 
worth stores in New York City were picketed in 
sympathy demonstrations. Most of the Southern 
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stores shut their lunch counters and some stores 
closed. As the movement spread there were clashes 
between whites and Negroes in several cities. 
Scores of Negroes and white students were arrested, 


Son Born to Queen EMzabeth—Queen Elizabeth 
II gave birth to a son Feb. 19, first child born to 
a reigning British sovereign since the 1857 birth 
of Princess Beatrice, youngest of Queen Victoria’s 
9 children. Queen Elizabeth’s third child and 
second son, named Prince Andrew Albert Chris- 
tian Edward, became the second in line of suc- 
cession to the throne following Charles, Prince 
of Wales, and preceding Princess Anne. 


Chessman Receives 8th Reprieve—Caryl W. 
Chessman, convicted in 1948 of 17 felonies including 
robbery, kidnapping and attempted rape, received 
a 60-day reprieve from Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
(D.-Calif.) Feb. 19, just 10 hours before he was 
to be executed in California’s gas chamber. Brown 
explained that he gave the 38-yr.-old Chessman 
his 8th reprieve in 12 years because the U. S. 
State Dept. had expressed concern that President 
Eisenhower might face hostile demonstrations 
during his forthcoming South American trip if the 


Eisenhower Makes Goodwill Tour of Latin America 


President Eisenhower left Washington 
Feb. 22 on a two-week tour of Latin 
America whose purposes, he said, were: 
“To learn more about our friends to the 
south; to assure them again that the 
United States seeks to cooperate with 
them in achieving a fuller life for every- 
one in this hemisphere; and to make clear 
our desire to work closely with them in 
the building of a universal peace with 
justice.’ He was accompanied by Secy. 
of State Christian A. Herter. 

The President’s party flew from An- 
drews Air Force Base in nearby Maryland 
to San Juan, Puerto Rico, where he was 
greeted at the airport by Gov. Luis Munoz 
Marin. The President said: “To other peo- 
ples now struggling to realize their as- 
pirations and ambitions, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico has demonstrated 
that courage, persistence, faith in one’s 
fellow men and a God-given destiny can 
open up ways through barriers and obsta- 
cles that might appear to be insurmount- 
able.” Gov. Munoz Marin, in a private 
talk with the President, was reported to 
have endorsed the U.S. policy of forbear- 
ance toward Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. 
After spending the night at Ramey AF 
Base near San Juan, the President flew 
Feb. 23 to Brasilia, the partly finished city 
scheduled to become Brazil’s capital. 

Brazilian President Juscelino Kubit- 
schek welcomed President Eisenhower at 
Brasilia. Shortly afterward, at the site of 
a monument to be erected to commemo- 
rate the Bisenhower visit, a joint Declara- 
tion of Brasilia was read by Herter and 
Brazilian Foreign Minister Horacio Lafer. 
In the declaration the two Presidents pro- 
claimed a “hemispheric crusade for eco- 
nomic development.” President Eisen- 
hower toured Brasilia to the cheers of 70,- 
000 construction workers and laid the 
cornerstone for a U.S. Embassy. He flew 
to Rio de Janeiro Feb. 24. 

Welcomed warmly by hundreds of 
thousands during a 5-mile motorcade 
through Rio de Janeiro, President Eisen- 
hower addressed a joint session of the 
Brazilian Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In his speech he declared that the 
United States “would consider it inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of an Amer- 
ican state if any power, whether by in- 
vasion, coercion or subversion, succeeded 
in denying freedom of choice to the peo- 
ple of any of our sister republics.” 

President Eisenhower visited the Bra- 
zilian industrial center, Sao Paulo, Feb. 
25 and promised business and farm lead- 
ers at a luncheon there that “within our 
financial and economic capacity we shall 
continue to support Brazilian develop- 


ment.” The President's Brazilian tour was 
marred by the collision of a U.S. Navy 
plane with a Brazilian airliner, in which 
19 of the 61_dead were members of the 
U.S. Navy Band flown to Argentina to 
play for a dinner planned by President 
Eisenhower for the Brazilian President. 
See Notable Aircraft Disasters. : 

Flying to Buenos Aires Feb. 26, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was greeted by Argen- 
tine President Arturo Frondizi. Cheering 
crowds of more than 750,000 hailed him 
as he drove through the city but police 
had to break up demonstrations by sup- 
porters of exiled dictator Juan Peron. 
President Eisenhower told a joint session 
of the Argentine National Congress that 
there must be military cooperation among 
free nations until the last threat of force 
had been suppressed. The two Presidents 
spent the weekend of Feb. 27-28 at the 
resort cities of Mar del Plata and San 
Carlos de Bariloche. In a Declaration of 
San Carlos de Bariloche they pledged to 
work together for betterment of living 
standards in all the Americas. 

President Eisenhower flew Feb. 29 to 
Santiago, Chile, where large crowds 
waited for hours in the hot sun to cheer 
him as he drove through the streets. After 
two days of talks, President Eisenhower 
and Chilean President Jorge Alessandri 
Rodriguez issued a joint communique 
urging concerted efforts to solve the hem- 
isphere’s economic problems and to nego- 
tiate a limitation on arms purchases in 
Latin America. In a speech before a joint 
session of the Chilean Congress, President 
Eisenhower pigeses U.S. support of the 
Rio treaty of 1947, which provides that 
“an armed attack by an state against an 
American state shall be considered as an 
attack against all the American states.” 

Flying to Montevideo, Uruguay, Mar. 2, 
President Eisenhower was greeted by 250,- 
000 cheering spectators but suffered a 
mild eye irritation from tear gas shot at 
student anti-U.S. demonstrators. He told 
Uruguayan President Benito Nardone that 
the incident was ‘a very small thing.” 
Addressing _the Uruguayan Congress, 
President Eisenhower said the U.S. was 
working for the day “when all nations... 
in attaining greater prosperity will pro- 
gressively share in programs of assistance 
to_less-developed countries.” 

President Eisenhower flew back to 
Puerto Rico for a 4-day rest before re- 
turning to Washington Mar. 7. In radio- 
television report he said that with few 
exceptions .S. relations with Latin 
America were at an all-time high. How- 
ever, he said some U.S. policies were 
misunderstood by many Latin Americans. 
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sentence were carried out. Brown also said he 
wanted the Legislature to have an opportunity to 
consider ending: the state’s death penalty. 


Soviet Officials Tour U. S.—Twelve Soviet 
Officials, occupying positions roughly equivalent 
to state governors in the U. S., flew back to 
Moscow Feb. 20 after a 3-week tour of this country 
in return for a 1959 visit of 9 U. S. governors to 
the USSR. The Soviet group included 5 chair- 
men, or premiers, of Soviet republics and 7 
provincial chairmen. They toured Florida, Colo- 
rado and North Dakota, visited Lincoln’s home 
in Springfield, Ill., called on President Eisenhower 
in the White House and visited the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


First Titan Full-Range Success—The Titan 
intercontinental ballistic missile completed its 
first successful full-range test Feb. 24 when one 
was fired at Cape Canaveral, Fla., soared 5,000 
miles down the South Atlantic test range and 
successfully ejected a data eapsule which was 
recovered from the sea. The two-stage Titan, 
about 90 feet long and weighing i10 tons at take- 
off, is expected to be capable of a 9,000-mile 
range when perfected. 


DISASTERS 


Coal mine explosion at Yubari, Japan, Feb. 1 
killed 32... 15 died Feb. 1 when freight train 
struck standing passenger train near Devon, South 
Africa . . . Lloyd Aereo Boliviano DC-4 airliner 
crashed in Andes near Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
Feb. 5, killing all 59 aboard . . . Train plunged 
down embankment near Sewell, Chile, Feb. 7, kill- 
ing 25, injuring 50... Truck plunged down hill 
near Diamantina, Brazil, Feb. 15, killing 20 work- 
men passengers . . . Earthquake in area of Melo- 
uza, Algeria, Feb. 21 killed 47, injured 100... Ex- 
plosion in Karl Marx coal mine, Zwickau, East 
Germany, Feb. 22 killed at least 49 miners, 
trapped 74 others... U. S. Navy R6D transport 
and Brazilian Real airliner collided over Sugar 
Loaf Mountain in Rio de Janerio Feb. 25, killing 
61 of 64 aboard both planes, including 19 U. S. 
Navy bandsmen .. . Italian Alitalia DC-7 airliner 
crashed after takeoff from Shannon, Ireland, 
Feb. 26, killing 38 of 52 aboard . . . Landslide Feb. 

hit passenger train near Recife, Brazil, killing 
% . . . Two earthquakes, a tidal wave and fire 
devasted Agadir, Morocco, Feb. 29-Mar. 1; death 
toll estimated at 10,000-12,000. 
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Dispute Over Berlin Flights—A Soviet spokesman 
in Berlin said Mar. 1 that the Western Allies must 
consult with East Germany and the USSR if they 
wished to fly above a Soviet-imposed 10,000-ft. 
ceiling in the air corridors from West Germany to 
Berlin. U. S. Secy. of State Christian A. Herter 
said Mar. 9 that President Eisenhower had ruled 
out high flights by U. S. planes in the area for the 
time being. Herter reaffirmed that the Western 
Allies had the right to fiy into Berlin at any alti- 
tude they chose. Observers saw the U. S. decision 
as an effort to avoid creating unnecessary tensions 
in advance of the East-West summit conference. 


U. S.-Cuban Relations Strained—Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro indicated Mar. 5 that he believed the 
United States was involved in what he called the 
sabotage of a French munitions ship that exploded 
the day before in Havana harbor, killing 75 to 100 
and injuring more than 300, Castro said the U-S. 
had tried to prevent Cuba from buying arms and 
ammunition in Europe. ‘‘We have a right to be- 
lieve that those who did not wish us to receive 
arms and tried to prevent that by diplomatic 
means are among those guilty of this sabotage,”’ 
he said. U.S. Secy. of State Christian A. Herter 
summoned Enrique Patterson, Cuba’s Charge 
d’Affaires, Mar. 7, told him the Castro implication 
was ‘‘baseless, erroneous and misleading”’ and pro- 
tested “this unsound and irresponsible attitude on 
the part of Prime Minister Castro.’ Cuba sent a 
note rejecting the Herter statement as “‘aggres- 
sive’ and “‘insulting.’’ Herter told a press confer- 
ence Mar. 9 that the U. S. had not considered 
breaking off diplomatic relations with Cuba but 
that this might become necessary. 


Doerfer Out as FCC Head—President Eisenhower 
accepted Mar. 10 the resignation of John C. Doer- 
fer, as chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Doerfer had been under Democratic 
attack for his alleged laxity in dealing with rigged 
television quiz shows, payola and other deceptive 


practices on the airwaves. His resignation followed 
the disclosure that he had accepted favors from a 
radio and television executive, although Doerfer 
denied any wrongdoing. The President immediately 
named Frederick W. Ford, a W. Va. Republican 
member since 1957, as FCC chairman, 

Ben-Gurion Meets Eisenhower—Israeli Premier 
David Ben-Gurion conferred with President Eisen- 
hower at the White House Mar. 10 during an un- 
official visit to the United States. Ben-Gurion was 
reported to have expressed his hope for an agree- 
ment at the East-West summit meeting that might 
halt the Soviet buildup of United Arab Republic 
military strength. During his visit, Ben-Gurion 
talked with Vice President Nixon and State De- 
partment officials, conferred with the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and met with UN Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold and U.S. Jewish leaders. 
Ben-Gurion and West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer met in New York and issued statements 
affirming West German-Israeli cooperation. 

Airline Pilots Over 60 Banned—A Federal Avia- 
tion Agency order barring airline pilots over 60 
years old from making commercial flights became 
effective Mar. 15, affecting immediately some 47 
pilots. Just before the ban took effect it was upheld 
in 3 Federal Court rulings: District Judge Alex- 
ander Bicks in New York denied an Air Line Pilots 
Assn. motion for a preliminary injunction; U.S. 
Appeals Court Judge Sterry W. Waterman in New 
York upheld Bicks’ ruling; and District Judge 
Luther W. Youngdahl in Washington upheld the 
FAA order in a suit by a_pilot, Robert G. Chew, 
who had become 60 in February. Attorneys for the 
Air Line Pilots Assn. said they would carry their 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court if necessary. 

Eisenhower-Adenauer Berlin Pledge—After a 
White House conference Mar. 15, President Eisen- 
hower and West German Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer issued a joint statement in which they “‘re- 
affirmed their determination to continue their 
efforts to achieve the reunification of Germany in 
peace and freedom’’ and “‘further agreed that the 
preservation of the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin, and their right of self-determination, must 
underlie any future agreement affecting the city.” 
The West German chief had arrived in the U.S. 3 
days earlier en route to Japan, met with Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Israeli Premier David Ben- 
Gurion and UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold in 
New York and received an honorary LL.D. from 
Princeton University before meeting President 
Eisenhower, Addressing the National Press Club in 
Washington Mar. 16, Adenauer called for-a West 
Berlin plebiscite before the East-West summit 
meeting to permit West Berliners to decide whether 
they wanted any change in their status. 

Eisenhower Endorses Nixon Candidacy—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, abandoning his long-maintained 
appearance of neutrality on the Republican choice 
of a Presidential candidate, made it clear Mar 16 
that he wanted Vice President Nixon to get the 
nomination, The President told a press conference: 
“If anyone is wondering whether I have any per- 
sonal preference or even bias with respect to this 
upcoming Presidential race, the answer is yes, 
very definitely.’’ Asked if he was speaking of Nix- 
on, the President asked: ‘‘Was there any doubt in 
your mind?’’ 

Gates Claims U. S. Nuclear Lead—Secy. of De- 
fense Thomas S. Gates, Jr., told the Senate Pre- 
paredness subcommittee Mar 16 that the U.S. had 
and would maintain a nuclear destructive power 
‘‘several times’’ greater than that of the Soviet 
Union. He made it clear that he referred to weap- 
ons of all kinds and ‘‘long-range means of deliy- 
ery,’’ not just missiles. Gates reiterated the Ad- 
ministration position that it was not necessary for 
the U.S. to match the USSR ‘‘missile for missile.”’ 
He said new U.S. intelligence information indi- 
cated that the USSR had not engaged in a ‘“‘crash 
program’’ to build intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, as had been considered a possibility in 1959. 
This permitted, he said, a ‘‘narrowing’’ of any so- 
called ‘‘missile gap’’ contained in an estimate that 
the USSR would have a 3-1 missile advantage over 
the U.S. by the end of 1962. 

White House Youth Conference—President Eisen- 
hower opened the golden anniversary White 
Conference on Children and Youth, held in Col- 
lege Park, Md., Mar. 27-Apr. 1 by expressing ‘‘un- 
shakable faith in the overwhelming majority of 
fine, earnest, high-spirited youngsters who com- 
prise this rising generation of Americans.’’ In dis- 
cussing the importance of the conference’s work 
the President said ‘‘there are certain imperishable 
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values which must be neither changed nor aban- 
doned.”’ The conference had 7,570 voting delegates, 
including 1,440 youths, from 550 national organiza- 
tions, who held 18 daily forums, 210 workshops and 
heard 300 speeches, A 355-page report, to which 
each participating organization contributed, called 
for “‘organized child welfare services under quali- 
fied leadership,’’ Federal subsidies if needed for 
adequate care of children under 6, and Federal 
grants, if needed, for research into juvenile de- 
linguency. The report opposed cutting aid to de- 
pendent children of unwed mothers. 


FOREIGN 


Guinea Leaves Franc Zone—Guinea, in a move 
that apparently severed its last close tie with 
France, withdrew from the franc zone Mar. 1 
when President Sekou Toure proclaimed establish- 
ment of a national bank and issuance of a Guinea 
franc to replace the French colonial franc. The 
same day Toure signed an agreement for a $35,- 
000,000 Soviet credit to his country but denied that 
this was linked to Guinea’s renunciation of the 
franc zone. Guinea became, Mar. 5, the first coun- 
try outside the Communist bloc to extend diplo- 
matic recognition to East Germany. The West 
German Ambassador was immediately recalled 
from Guinea in protest. 


NATO Plans Atomic Task Force—Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, supreme NATO commander, announced 
Mar. 2 tacit agreement by the United States, Great 
Britain and France to integrate one battalion each 
into a task force that would have atomic as well 
as conventional weapons. He expressed hope that 
the task force, initially consisting of 2,500 to 3,000 
men, could be established within the next year. 
Formation of the force was viewed as a step toward 
greater NATO control over nuclear weapons, which 
have hitherto been kept in national hands. 


Sukarno Suspends Indonesian Parliament—Indo- 
nesian President Sukarno suspended Parliament 
Mar. 5, thus introducing a new era of government 
by decree without opposition from any elected body. 
The move cleared the way for establishment of 
total ‘‘guided democracy,’’ Sukarno’s term for his 
planned system of government which concentrates 
virtually dictatorial control in the president. Su- 
karno announced Mar. 27 appointment of a new 
Parliament; observers expected it to serve as a 
rubber stamp for his policies. Sukarno pledged 
that a new Parliament would be elected by the end 
of 1962 if national security permitted. The previous 
government deadline for such elections had been 
September, 1959, but security reasons were given 
for failure to hold them. 


De Gaulle for ‘Algerian Algeria’’—French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle, following a 3-day tour of 
French military outposts in Algeria, publicly ex- 
pressed Mar. 7 his hopes for establishment of an 
“Algerian Algeria,’ tied to France and uniting its 
Moslem and European populations, He reaffirmed 
the French offer to negotiate a cease-fire with the 
Algerian rebels. He repeated his previous offer of 
Algerian self-determination, with the choice of 
integration, independence or association with 
France, but said the first two choices were out of 
the question, The rebel Algerian Provisional Gov- 
ernment charged Mar. 14 that De Gaulle had 
“closed the door on negotiation and peace.” 


Rival Congo Factions Battle—Three days of 
fighting between political factions in the Belgian 
Congo Mar, 12-14 brought death to 13 Congolese 
and injury to more than 100 in and around Elisa- 
bethville, capital of Katanga province. The fight- 
ing, which brought more than 500 arrests, started 
between members of the dominant Conkat party 
and the rival Balubakat-Fedeka, a coalition of 
small parties. 


USSR Retreats in Pass Dispute—Soviet author- 
ities in East Germany rescinded Mar. 14 new travel 
pass regulations by which they had sought to force 
indirect. Western’ recognition of Communist East 
Germany. The disputed pass regulation had been 
made valid for travel in the ‘‘German Democratic 
Republic’ rather than in the ‘‘Soviet Zone of Oc- 
cupation,” as specified in the old passes used by 
Allied military missions since World War II. The 
Soviet withdrawal of the disputed passes followed 
by 3 days Allied retaliatory action, sharp travel 
restrictions against Soviet military missions at- 
tached to Allied forces. 


New Disarmament Group Meets—The 10-nation 
disarmament committee established by the Big 
Four to renew East-West disarmament negotiations 
outside the UN began its first session in Geneva 
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Mar, 15. Western rine — the ators Britain, 
France, Canada and Italy. tern nations were 
the USSR, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria. A Western proposal for a 3-stage pro- 
gram for conventional and nuclear disarmament 
under strict controls was attacked in the opening 
minutes of the session by the Soviet bloc. The 
Eastern position was that only Soviet Premier 
Khrushchey’s plan for “‘general and complete dis- 
armament under international control’’ would re- 
move the threat of nuclear war. 


Violence Mars Korean Election—In an election 
marred by disorders, South Korean President Syng- 
man Rhee, 84, was reelected Mar. 15 to a fourth 
consecutive term. Unopposed because his opponent 
had died during the campaign, Rhee received 88% 
of the nearly 11,000,000 votes cast. His Liberal 
party running mate for Vice President, Assembly 
Speaker Lee Ki Poong, crushed the incumbent 
John M. Chang, Democrat, 8,225,000 to 1,850,000. 
Clashes between police and opposition demonstra- 
tors were widespread and at least 10 persons were 
killed in Masan. President Eisenhower, at a press 
conference, deplored the violence and U. S. Secy. 
of State Christian A. Herter sent a message to 
Rhee expressing this view. 


Racial Strife in South Africa—In_ protest 
against South Africa’s apartheid (apartness) laws 
which require total separation of the races, the 
Pan-Africanist Congress Mar. 18 called on Africans 
to leave their passes at home and go to police sta- 
tions to surrender for not carrying them. Thou- 
sands of African demonstrators converged on police 
stations in Sharpeville, Langa and elsewhere 
Mar. 21-22. Police fired into the crowds, killing a 
Government-estimated 89. The U. S. State Depart- 
ment expressed regret over ‘‘the tragic loss of life 
resulting from the measures taken against the 
demonstrators.’’ After several hundred opponents 
of apartheid had been arrested, the National party 
Government of Prime Minister Hendrik F. Ver- 
woerd declared a state of emergency Mar. 30 in 
much of the country. He defended his Govern- 
ment’s handling of the situation and denounced 
a UN Security Council decision to debate South 
African strife as ‘‘interference in South Africa’s 
domestic affairs.’’ 


Chinese Communists Jail U. S. Bishop—Bishop 
James Edward Walsh, 69, of Cumberland, Md., 2 
Roman Catholic -Maryknoll missionary, was con- 
victed in Shanghai Mar. 18 of directing espionage 
and counter-revolutionary activities against Com- 
munist China by Chinese Roman Catholic priests. 
Bishop Walsh was sentenced to 20 years in prison, 
while one of the Chinese was sentenced to life and 
12 others received sentences of 5 to 20 years. U. S. 
Secy. of State Christian A. Herter rejected the 
charges against Bishop Walsh as ‘‘totally false.’ 
The U. S. filed a strong protest with Communist 
China Mar, 22. 


Bolivian Revolt Crushed—The Government of 
Bolivian President Hernan Siles Zuazo crushed in 
12 hours Mar. 19 the revolt of a regiment of 
national police in La Paz led by the national police 
chief, Col, Hermogenes Rios Ledezma. Sixteen 
persons were killed, including Col. Justo Bividos 
Navia, second in command of the rebels, and 106 
were wounded. Rios Ledezma was given safe con- 
duct to Brazil. 


USSR Makes A-Ban Offer—At the 188th meeting 
of the U. S.-British-Soviet nuclear test ban talks 
in Geneva Mar, 19, the USSR offered to accept the 
U. S. plan to ban all nuclear tests except small- 
scale underground tests, on-condition that there 
was a moratorium on small-scale underground 
tests. During this moratorium, of unspecified dura- 
tion, the Big Three would conduct research on 
means of detecting the smaller explosions. The 
U. S. and Britain promised to give the proposal 
Serious study. President Eisenhower and British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, after two days 
of talks at Camp David, Md., issued a statement 
saying the U. S. and Britain would accept the 
proposal on condition that the USSR would sub- 
mit to strict inspection and control of treaty 
provisions and would join a joint research pro- 
gram to develop means of detecting underground 
nuclear blasts. 

Khrushchev Visits France — Soviet Premier 
Krushchey paid a state visit to France Mar. 23- 
Apr. 3. In talks with French President Charles 
de Gaulle, public speeches and off-the-cuff remarks 
while touring the French provinces, Khrushchev 
hammered away on his theme that France and 
Europe were threatened by a rebirth of German 
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militarism that could be countered most effectively 
by a French-Soviet alliance based 

tence. A joint communique by De 
and Khrushchey at the close of the Soviet leader’s 
visit indicated that no accord was reached on 
such key problems as ament, the German 
question and European security. 

Soviet-Chinese Trade Pact—The Soviet Union 
and Communist China signed in Peiping Mar. 29 
an agreement providing for the exchange between 
the two countries in 1960 of goods valued at 
7.92 billion rubles ($1.98 billion at officlal rate). 
This was 10% higher than the figure provided in 
the 1959 agreement, but less than the actual figure 
for 1959 Soviet-Chinese trade, 8.2 billion rubles 
($2.05 billion at official rate). 


UNITED NATIONS 


Move to Debate French Tests Fails—Twenty-two 
Asian and African nations filed with the United 
Nations Mar. 14 a request for a special session of 
the General Assembly to ‘‘consider the question 
of French nuclear tests.’* Approval of 42 states, a 
majority of the members, would be required for a 
formal call for a special session. UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold rejected the request Apr. 14, 
stating that only 36 states had supported the move. 
The United States and Britain neither voted on 
the request nor formally, abstained, but simply 
acknowledged receipt of Hammarskjold’s inquiry. 

UN Cancer Study Blames Cigarets—World Health 
Organization experts from 7 countries reported 
unanimously Mar. 28 that the ‘‘sum total of the 
evidence available today was most reasonably in- 
terpreted as indicating that cigaret smoking is a 
major causative factor in the increasing incidence 
of human carcinoma of the lung.’’ The report, 
issued in Geneva, said statistics from various parts 
of the world showed a ‘‘notable and steady in- 
crease’ in lung cancer mortality. ‘‘In none of the 
countries studied is there at present any indica- 
tion that the increase in mortality from cancer of 
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the lung will cease in the foreseeable future,” it 
stated. The UN study group noted the criticism of 
the opinion linking cigaret smoking with lung 
cancer but added: ‘‘None could be considered as 
casting any serious doubt on the conclusions 
reached on the basis of the extensive studies al- 
ready made.’’ The WHO experts agreed that air 
pollution might be of ‘‘some importance” in lung 
cancer but said its role ‘‘appeared to be smaller 
than that of cigaret smoking.’’ It was recommended 
that studies be made to find the reasons for the 
geographical variations in lung cancer mortality. 


GENERAL 


Kennedy Scores in First Primary—In the na- 
tion’s first 1960 Presidential preference primary, 
New Hampshire Democratic voters Mar. 8 gave 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (Mass.) 42,969 popular 
votes, more than twice the number received by 
aby Democrat previously in the state primary. 
Republicans gave Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
65,077 popular votes, compared to the 56,464 re- 
ceived by President Eisenhower in 1956. Both 
Kennedy and Nixon had only token opposition. 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (N. Y.), not a candi- 
date, got 2,890 Republican write-in votes. 


To Limit Civilian Duty Abroad—The U. S. 
Army made public Mar. 10 a directive signed by 
Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman, Army commander in 
Europe, apparently intended at limiting uninter- 
rupted overseas service of civilian employees to 5 
years. The directive indicated the Army view that 
spending more than 5 consecutive years in an 
overseas assignment might leave a civilian em- 
ployee short of new technical knowledge in his 
field. All European commanders were directed. to 
evaluate efficiency of civilian personnel on the as- 
sumption that only those ‘‘with most superior 
qualifications’? should be retained beyond 5 con- 
secutive years, ~ 


President Suggests Bi-Racial Talks—As sit-in 
demonstrations by Negro students in protest against 


U. S. Planetoid, Pioneer V, Sets Space Communication Record 


The U. S. planetoid Pioneer V, a 94.8-lb. 
sphere packed with scientific instruments, 
was launched from Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
Mar. 11 into orbit around the sun, Pioneer 
V, 26 inches in diameter, was sent aloft 
by a Thor-Able rocket and became the 
third man-made object to achieve.a solar 


_ 4% orbit. The orbits of the others, the Soviet 
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* Lunik I (2,245 Ibs.) and the U. S. Pioneer 
1 (13.4 Ibs.), are outside the _earth’s 
orbit while the orbit of Pioneer V is in- 
side the earth’s. : 

The National Aeronautics & Space Ad- 
ministration expected its Pioneer V ex- 
periment to prove the feasibility of main- 
taining radio contact with a planetoid up 
to 50,000,000 miles away from the earth 
and to measure high-energy radiation in 
space, total radiation encountered in 
interplanetary space, magnetic fields in 
space and the density of micrometeorites 
or cosmic dust. Pioneer V carried two 
radio transmitters, both to be triggered 
by signal from the earth, one with 5 watts 
of power to be used during the early days 
of its journey and a 150-watt transmitter 
to be used later, believed to be the most 
powerful ever sent into space. Its nickel- 
cadmium batteries were recharged by 
4,800 solar cells contained in 4 paddle 
wheels on the exterior of the sphere. 

All the instruments aboard Pioneer V 
worked perfectly and the tiny 5-watt 
transmitter was still being used Mar. 13 
when the planetoid set a new radio com- 
munications record. At that time Pioneer 
V was estimated to be 409,000 miles from 
the earth. Its clear, loud signals eclipsed 
the 407,000-mile mark set by Pioneer IV 
in 1959. As it soared onward it not only 
provided a tracking signal but on periodic 
command relayed scientific information. 

After Pioneer V had been on its jour- 
ney for almost two months, the signal 
from its 5-watt transmitter began to fade. 
The planetoid was 8,001,000 miles away on 


May 8 when, on radio command from the 
earth, its 150-watt transmitter was turned 
on. Because of its greater drain on the 
batteries,.transmissions had to be limited 
to about .5 minutes in every 5 hours. The 
NASA reported May 9? that the planetoid’s 
signal was weakening and it was feared 
that a tiny leak was causing gas to escape 
from its nickel-cadmium batteries. Short- 
ly afterward the larger transmitter was 
turned off to save the batteries and the 5- 
watt transmitter continued to transmit. 

Dr. A. C. B. Lovell, director of the Jod- 
rell Bank Radio Telescope near Man- 
chester, England, which assisted in the 
tests, announced July 7 that radio contact 
had been lost with the planetoid, thus 
ending its useful life. Dr, Lovell said the 
last contact was on June 26, when a 6- 
minute message was received from a dis- 
tance of 22,500,000 miles. 

In addition to its achievement in multi- 
million mile radio communication, Pio- 
neer V was credited with several major 
discoveries about the solar system. 

According to preliminary studies, the 
Pioneer V experiment indicated that the 
earth’s magnetic field extends as far as 
64,000 miles from the earth, twice as far 
as previous estimates. It reported the ex- 
istence of a gigantic, low-intensity inter- 
planetary magnetic field. Between 30,000 
and 60,000 miles from the earth, Pioneer 
V found a ring current circulating around 
the earth with a diameter of 4,000 miles 
and a total intensity of about 5,000,000 
amperes. It reported that sudden de- 
creases in cosmic ray intensity occurred 
far out in space and were not dependent 
on the earth’s magnetic field as had been 
theorized. By measuring solar particles in 
transit millions of miles from the earth, 
Pioneer V pointed to the need for max- 
imum protection of future space travelers 
against radiation, even outside the Van 
Allen radiation belts. 
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lunch counter segregation continued throughout 
the South, President Eisenhower suggested Mar. 
16 that bi-racial conferences should be held in 
every Southern community to ease tensions. He 
refused to give a sweeping evaluation of the Negro 
protest movement but said: “I am deeply sym- 
pathetic with the efforts of any group to enjoy the 
rights, the rights of equality that they are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution.’’ In a statewide radio- 
TV address, Gov. LeRoy Collins of Florida said he 
thought it was ‘unfair and morally wrong’’ to 
bar Negroes from one department of a store in 
which they have been invited to trade, although 
it was legal to do so. Counsel for the National 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People an- 
nounced plans Mar. 19 for defending more than 
1,000 Negroes facing trial as a result of the 
demonstrations. Students in several Northern col- 
leges began picketing chain variety stores in 
protest against lunch counter segregation. 


Symington Announces for President—Sen. Stuart 
Symington (Mo.), announced Mar. 24 his candidacy 
for the Democratic Presiential nomination. He said 
he was “in this campaign to win’’ and that his 
“number one goal is to unite this great country.” 
The 58-yr.-old Senator said he did not intend to 
enter any Presidential primaries because the pri- 
mary system did not reflect the majority sentiment 
of convention delegates. He described his platform 
as one of national unity, ‘‘lasting peace and un- 
paralleled progress.”’ 


Pope Adds 10 Cardinals—At a Vatican consistory 
Mar. 28, Pope John XXIII elevated 10 prelates to 
the College of Cardinals, including Bishop Laurian 
Rugambwa, of Rutabo, Tanganyika, the first Negro 
Cardinal, and 3 whose names were kept secret (in 
pectore, or in the breast). This practice is used 
when the Pope finds it advisable not to announce 
the names of Cardinals, for example when it 
might endanger them as in a Communist-domi- 
nated country. The 6 others whose names were 
made public were Archbishop Peter Tatsuo Doi, of 
Tokyo; Archbishop Rufino J. Santos, of Manila; 
Archbishop Bernard Jan Alfrink, of Utrecht, 
Netherlands; Archbishop Joseph Lefebvre, of 
Bourges, France; the Most Rev. Luigi Traglia, of 
the Vatican Curia; and the Most Rev. Antonio 
Bacci, the Vatican’s Latin expert. 


DISASTERS 


Santa Fe passenger train, San Francisco Chief, 
collided with oil tank truck at grade crossing 
near Bakersfield, Calif., Mar. 1, killing 14 includ- 
ing engineer, fireman and truck driver . . . Indian 
Ocean typhoon was reported Mar. 1 to have killed 
42, made 68,090 homeless on Mauritius Island .. . 
Crowds trying to enter theater for free concert in 
Yokohama, Japan, Mar. 2 crushed 12 to death 
. .. Fire Mar. 3 in Pusan, Korea, chemical plant 
killed at least 63 . . . Estimated 100 killed in 
floods Mar, 7-14 in states of Bahia and Pernam- 
buco, Brazil . . . Coal mine fire at Logan, W. Va., 
Mar. 8 trapped 18 miners . . ..Northwest Airlines 
Lockheed Electra exploded in midair over Tell 
City, Ind., Mar. 17, killing all 63 aboard .. . 
Aeronautica de Medellin Airways DC-4 crashed on 
landing at Monteria, Columbia, Mar. 19, -killing 
25 of 46 persons aboard . .4 Colombian bus plunged 
into ravine near Las Mesitas Mar. 19, killing 13 
. - . Dynamite explosion at dam construction proj- 
ect in Japan’s Sasabi Mountains Mar, 22 killed 23 
- - Capsizing of river ferry 50 miles south of 
Taipei, Formosa, Mar. 22 killed 18 school children 
.. . Burning warehouse filled with whisky exploded 
in Glasgow Mar. 28, killing 20 firemen. 


April—-1960 
WASHINGTON 


U. S. Disputes Khrushchev on Berlin—A con- 
tention by Soviet Premier Khrushchev Apr. 2 that 
he could invalidate the West’s rights in Berlin by 
signing a separate peace pact with East Germany 
was rejected by the U. S. State Dept. the same 
day. The Khrushchev statement at a Paris press 
conference brought a quick U. S. comment that 
“such an action would have no legal basis since 
the agreements under which the present status of 
Berlin was established can be terminated only by 
mutual consent of all the signatories’’—the U. s., 
Britain, France and the USSR. Khrushchev re- 
iterated the threat in a speech at Baku Apr. 25 
but President Eisenhower rejected it Apr. 27 when 
he said: ‘“We are not going to give up the juridi- 
cal position that we have’’ in Berlin. 


Colombia President Visits U. S.—Colombian 
President Alberto Lleras Camargo arrived in Wash- 
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ington Apr. 5 on a 13-day state visit to the United 
States and was welcomed by President Eisenhower 
as “‘one who reveres those great values of freedom 
and human dignity.’’ Addressing a joint session of 
Congress Apr. 6. Lieras said Latin-American na- 
tions need urgently’ ‘‘credit for development, so 
that in 10 or 20 years the whole hemisphere would, 
by its very prosperity, be proof against anarchy 
and alien politics.’’ In a speech before a special 
council of the Organization of American States 
Apr. 7, he ¢alled for an ever-increasing application 
of the rule of law to inter-American relations. 
Afterward, President Eisenhower took Lleras on a 
helicopter ride to his Camp David, Md., retreat 
and to his farm at Gettysburg, Pa. Welcomed to 
New York City Apr. 11 with a ticker-tape parade, 
Lleras warned at the 50th anniversary meeting of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
that the Soviet Union would destroy the Western 
world if the West agreed to disarm ‘‘without an 
absolute, unequivocal guarantee from the whole 
world to do likewise.’’ Addressing the Pan-Ameri- 
can Society of the U. S.in New York City Apr. 12, 
he warned that Latin America’s economic situa- 
tion was increasingly critical and urged ‘“‘an ur- 
gent reappraisal’ of U. S. general policy toward 
Latin America. 


Eisenhower Scores Castro Regime—President 
Eisenhower, in a letter written on his behalf to 
leaders of Chilean university student federations 
Apr. 8, said: ‘‘In all candor I must state that 
many long-time friends of Cuba in the United 
States and elsewhere in the Hemisphere who were 
heartened by the ideals expressed by the presen; 
leaders of Cuba when they assumed control of the 
Government have been gravely disillusioned by 
what is coming to be considered a betrayal of 
these ideals in such matters as freedom of expres- 
sion, equal protection of the laws and the right to 
choose a representative government.’’ The Presi- 
dent charged that Cuban leaders ‘‘seem to have 
intentionally made derogatory and most hostile 
statements regarding the United States Govern- 
ment and people, designed to disrupt our tradi- 
tionally amicable relations.’’ The letter, signed 
and delivered by U. S. Amb. Walter Howe, was in 
answer to a letter given by the students to the 
President during his February visit to Chile. Cuban 
President Osvaldo Dorticas Torrado, in a letter to 
the Chilean Student Federation Apr. 12, denied 
that Cuba was hostile to the U. S. and said an 
international conspiracy had been formed against 
the regime of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. 


West Seeks Summit Unity—Tactics to be used 
by the West at the forthcoming East-West summit 
conference were discussed in Washington Apr. 
12-14 by U. S. Secy. of State Christian A. Herter 
and Foreign Ministers Selwyn Lloyd of Great 
Britain and Maurice Couve de Murville of France. 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano of West 
Germany joined the talks on Germany. Foreign 
Ministers Howard C. Green of Canada and Antonio 
Segni of Italy entered the discussions on dis- 
armament. It was reported that they agreed to 
stand firm on their proposal that East and West 
Berlin be united through free elections under 4- 
Power or UN supervision. They reaffirmed support 
of the Western plan presented to the current 10- 
nation disarmament conference in Geneva. Wash- 
ington sources reported that there were no major 
new ideas on the Allied side but that there was 
general agreement that Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
held the key to success or failure of the summit. 


U. S. Economic Growth Predicted—President 
Eisenhower made public Apr. 16 the second interim 
report of his Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth, which predicated a ‘“‘great 
expansion’”’ of U, S. economic growth and pros- 
perity in the 1960s. The committee, headed by 
Vice President Nixon, foresaw ‘‘higher levels of 
education and rising levels of living’ and fairly 
stable price levels. ‘“‘We can have reasonable price 
level stability and sustained economic growth in 
the 60s,’’ the report said, ‘if we continue to pur- 
sue the general policies of the past few years but 
improve the effectiveness with which we execute 
these policies.’”” The President, in an accompany- 
ing statement, said he found the report ‘‘en- 
couraging”’ but ‘tno cause for complacency.’’ 

Eisenhower Aids Canal Zone Workers—In a 
move to improve U. S. relations with Panama, 
President Eisenhower approved Apr. 19 an im- 
mediate 10% increase in wage rates of skilled and 
semi-skilled Panamanian workers in the Canal 
Zone. He also approved replacement of substandard 
housing, a reduction of water rates, employment 
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of more Panamanians in supervisory positions, 
improvement of the Panama Canal Company’s ap- 
prentice program to make better jobs available to 
Panamanians, and construction of a new $750,000 
water main for Panama City’s suburbs. 


De Gaulle Visits U. S., Canada—French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle arrived in Washington 
Apr. 22, was hailed at the National Airport by 
President Eisenhower as a ‘“‘great friend to all of 
those who love human dignity,’’ and was cheered 
by 200,000 persons in one of the biggest official 
welcomes ever seen in the national capital. De 
Gaulle had begun in Ottawa 4 days earlier a 17- 
day visit to Canada, the U. S. and French pos- 
sessions in the Caribbean. In a luncheon speech 
televised and broadcast from Ottawa, he said 
France was opposed by any Western attempt to 
press for a solution of the German problem at 
the forthcoming summit talks, Instead, he said, 
the West should seek ‘‘a beginning to nuclear dis- 
armament, starting with missiles and aircraft 
over which mutual control is still practicable.’’ He 
discussed Western summit plans with Canadian 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and the Cana- 
dian Cabinet and visited Quebec, Montreal and 
Toronto before flying to Washington. 

At a press conference in Washington’s National 
Press Club Apr. 23, De Gaulle again warned that 
he saw no hope of solving the Berlin and German 
problems at the summit conference under present 
conditions. He recommended instead an effort to 
relax tensions by concentrating on the attainable 
phase of nuclear disarmament. President Eisen- 
hower and De Gaulle flew by helicopter Apr. 24 
to visit the Eisenhower farm at Gettysburg, Pa., 
toured the battlefield there and then fiew to the 
Eisenhower retreat at Camp David, Md. In a 
statement after their talks, there, the two Presi- 
dents said they were in agreement ‘‘as to how 
we should proceed at the summit meeting.’’ Ad- 
dressing a joint session of Congress Apr. 25, De 
Gaulle said the ‘‘last moment’’ had been reached 
for an East-West agreement to avoid nuclear dis- 
aster. In the absence of such an agreement, he 
said, France would continue to develop nuclear 
weapons; he predicted other nations would do 
the same, 
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Welcomed by more than 1,000,000 persons in a 
New York City ticker-tape parade Apr. 26, De 
Gaulle renewed his pleas for nuclear disarma- 
ment in two speeches. He was greeted enthusi- 
astically in San Francisco and New Orleans, He 
made stops in French Guiana, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe before returning to Paris May 3. 


FOREIGN 


France Set to Make Atomic Bombs—France’s 
second successful nuclear test explosion was con- 
ducted Apr. 1 at the atomic proving grounds near 
Reggan in the Sahara Desert. The limited-power 
plutonium device was detonated at ground level. 
In contrast with the cumbersome first French de- 
vice tested two months earlier, the second one 
was sufficiently compact to be modified for mili- 
tary use, French authorities said. The French 
Atomic Energy Commission announced Apr. 2 that 
no further experiments with plutonium-powered 
devices would be needed and that it was ready 
to start manufacture of atomic bombs, 


Trujillo Quits Party—Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina, ruler of the Dominican 
Republic for more than 30 years, resigned Apr. 1 
as leader and member of the Dominican party, a 
political coalition that helped keep him in power. 
He said his decision stemmed from a desire to 
see more political parties established. “‘No one 
wants to form new parties while I remain in the 
Dominican party,’ he added. 


Britain to Slow Economic Expansion—Derick 
Heathcote Amory, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, presented to Parlament Apr. 4 2 1960-61 
budget designed to slow the rate of British eco- 
nomic expansion, Although it offered some tax 
concessions, the net effect of the budget was to 
increase taxes. Corporate profits taxes were raised 
from 10% to 1212% and tobacco levies were in- 
creased (popular brands of cigarettes to be taxed 
2 pence, or 244 cents, more per pack). Loopholes 
which some taxpayers were taking advantage of 
were closed. Heathcote Amory said the budget’s 
effect would be to reduce spending, avoid any 
tendency toward inflation and avert a substantial 
increase in imports. 


Tiros | Proves Satellites Can Be Used for Weather Forecasts 


Tiros I, a television-equipped earth 
satellite designed to provide photographs 
of she world’s weather phenomena as 
seen from space, was launched into orbit 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla., Apr. 1 via a 
3-stage Thor-Able rocket. The 270-lb. hat- 
box-shaped_ satellite derived its name 
from the official title of the project, Tele- 
vision Infra-Red Observation Satellite. 

The satellite: carried two television 
cameras,-each the size of an ordinary 
water tumbler: They were identical except 
that one had a wide-angle lens for photo- 

raphing an area of 640,000 sq. mi., while 
he other camera, with a narrow-angle 
lens, could cover an area of about 6,400 sq. 
mi. Associated with each camera was a 
magnetic tape recorder for storing the 
pictures, to be relayed back to earth as 
electronic signals on command from the 
earth. The satellite, 42 inches wide and 
19 inches high, was covered with 9,000 
solar cells whose output was fed into 63 
nickel-cadmium storage batteries. 

Tiros I came close to achieving the 
circular orbit intended by scientists of 
the National Aeronautics & Space Ad- 
ministration. At its high point it was 
468.28 miles above the earth, at its low 
point 435.5 miles; this spread of less than 
35 miles was considered remarkable. The 
average height of about 450 miles was 
above the 380 miles for which the scien- 
tists had hoped. The orbit enabled the 
cameras of Tiros I to cover the area be- 
tween 50° N and 50° S. latitude, extending 
in the Western Hemisphere from Montreal 
to Santa Cruz, Argentina; including much 
of Europe; and embracing sections of 
Mongolia, Manchuria and eastern Russia. 
It circled the earth every 99.15 minutes. 

Within 7 hours after the Tiros I launch- 
ing, 4 pictures it took of the cloud cover 


over the Gulf of St. Lawrence area were 
taken to the White House for President 
Eisenhower’s inspection. The President 
noted that the earth’s curvature was 
clearly recognizable. The clarity~of the 
pictures surprised even the scientists 
working on the project. 

Tiros I stopped sending back pictures 
June 29, apparently because of a short- 
circuit in the wide-angle camera which 
affected its entire picture transmission 
System. Although its useful life was end- 
ed, the satellite was expected to remain 
in orbit for many years. 

Scientists said there was no doubt that 
Tiros I had demonstrated the feasibility 
of using satellites to forecast weather on 
the earth. It sent back to earth 22,952 
pictures of cloud formations to special re- 
ceiving stations at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
and Kaena Point, Hawaii. The wide-angle 
camera took 17,137 of the pictures and the 
narrow-angle camera 5,815. The NASA 
said more than 60% were “good quality 
cloud-cover photographs useful to me- 
teorological research.” U. S. experts ex- 
pected to spend several months analyzing 
the pictures, which will also be made 
available to foreign méteorologists. 

The pictures sent back by Tiros I dis- 
closed an unexpected spiral pattern in 
many cloud formations, showed the pres- 
ence of jet streams and of regions of dry 
and moist air. They pointed to the pres- 
ence of thunder storms, storm fronts and 
cloud forms associated with tornadoes. 

U. S. scientists envisioned the orbiting 
of a team of 7 satellites to watch the 
weather around the clock, improving daily 
forecasts, enabling successful long-range 
forecasting and improving the system of 
hurricane and tornado warnings. 
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West Germany Protests to USSR—The West 
German Government, in an angry note of protest 
Apr. 6, hit back at a lengthy campaign of defa- 
mation conducted against West Germany by the 
Soviet Union. The note said: ‘‘The al Govern- 
ment cannot believe in the honesty of the alleged 
Soviet efforts toward relaxation of tension as long 
as the Soviet Union continuously attempts all 
over the world to revive hate and hostility toward 
the German people.’’ The note charged that Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, during his recent visit to 
France, ‘“‘repeatedly made remarks that were 
suited to give the French public a completely 
distorted picture of the spiritual and political at- 
titude of the German people and the Federal 
Government.’’ The note was rejected as “‘slander- 
ous’”’ by the Soviet Foreign Ministery Apr. 8. 


South African Leader Shot—South African 
Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd, 58, was shot 
twice in the face and seriously wounded Apr. 9 
at a Johannesburg fair commemorating the 
country’s 50th anniversary. Verwoerd had just 
finished a speech defending his. government’s 
policy of apartheid (racial segregation) in the 
face of pressure from the United Nations Security 
Council. His assailant was a white farmer known 
to oppose apartheid. As Public Works Minister 
Paul O. Saur took over the reins of the govern- 
ment pending Verwoerd’s recuperation, high South 
African officials stressed that apartheid would be 
continued at any cost. 

A nationwide strike of African workers, called 
for Apr. 14 by underground leaders of the out- 
lawed African National Congress, failed to ma- 
terialize. The failure was attributed to the arrest 
of hundreds of African leaders and the imposition 
of' harsh penalties for refusal to work. After the 
failure of the strike thousands of additional 
Africans were arrested in police raids but most 
were released after questioning. The Government 
confirmed May 16 that 1,900 persons, mostly 
Africans, remained in custody for political and 
other offenses. 


Italian Cabinet Crisis Ends—The minority 
Christian Democratic cabinet of Italian Premier 
Fernando Tambroni resigned Apr. 11 after nearly 
half its members had threatened to quit because 
of his reliance on Neo-Fascist support in Parlia- 
ment. Ex-Premier Amintore Fanfani failed Apr. 
14-22 in his efforts to form a Center-Left govern- 
ment. President Giovanni Gronchi rejected Tam- 
broni’s resignation Apr. 23 and ordered his care- 
taker government presented for Senate approval. 
The Senate confirmed Tambroni’s cabinet Apr. 29 
by a 128-110 vote. 


Britain Abandons Major Missile—Great Britain 
announced Apr. 13 a Government decision to 
abandon military development of the chief weapon 
in its proposed nuclear armory, the fixed-site, 
medium-range Blue Streak ballistic missile. De- 
fense Minister Harold Watkinson told the House 
of Commons that ‘‘the vulnerability of missiles 
launched from static sites and the practicability 
of launching missiles of considerable range from 
mobile platforms have now been established.’’ He 
said £65,000,000 ($182,000,600) had been spent on 
the Blue Streak and that it would have cost £500,- 
900,000 tc £600,000,000 ($1.4-%1.68 billion) more 
to complete military development. He pointed out 
that the money already spent would not be wasted 
if it was decided that the Blue Streak could be 
adapted as a launcher for space satellites, a possi- 
bility under study. Under attack by Laborites and 
some Conservatives, Watkinson said Britain’s most 
effective nuclear defense arm would be the RAF’s 
Strategic V-bombers armed with nuclear bombs 
and possibly with the U. S.-designed Skybolt 
missile. Meanwhile, negotiations were under way 
to equip Britain and other NATO countries with 
the U. S. Navy’s Polaris missile. 


Nuclear Detection Research Set—The Soviet 
delegation to the U. S.-British-USSR nuclear test 
ban talks in Geneva agreed Apr. 14 to Western 
proposals for a meeting of Soviet and Western 
scientists to formulate a joint research program 
on the problems of detecting nuclear explosions, 
The meeting to outline the program was to start 
in Geneva May 11. The research program’s purpose 
would be to develop methods of detecting and 
identifying small-scale underground explosions. 
Turkish Students Protest Repression—The Turk- 
ish Parliament, dominated by Premier Adnan 
Menderes’ Democratic party, created Apr. 19 an 
all-Democratic commission to investigate the 
“destructive and illegal activities’? of the oppo- 
sition Republican party, led by former President 
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The commission immediately sus- 
for 3 months and 
party political activity one : 


persons 

commission’s work. Students of Istanbul University 
staged riotous demonstrations Apr. 28, shouting 
“Resign, Menderes” and ‘‘Freedom!’’ Five students 
were reported killed by police and 40 wounded. 
The Government proclaimed martial law and cur- 
few in Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. Five more stu- 
dents and two policemen were reported killed the 
next day in Ankara student demonstrations. Troops 
and police arrested 3,000 student demonstrators in 
Ankara Apr. 30. 


Chou-Nehru Talks Fail—Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Communist Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai failed in-New Delhi talks Apr, 19-25 
to resolve their dispute over 51,000 sq. mi. of tradi- 
tionally Indian territory on their common border 
now claimed and partially occupied by Communist 
China. They agreed that their aides would hold 
further discussions and that pending a settlement 
“every effort should be made to avoid friction and 
clashes in border areas.” 


Castro Claims Economic Gains—Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro, in a radio-TV address Apr. 22, said 
his revolution had achieved great improvement in 
the Cuban economy and accused the United . 
States of conspiring to aid a counter-revolutior 
aimed at overthrowing his regime. Castro said 
Cuban dollar reserves had risen from $77,400,000 
when the Fulgencio Batista regime was ousted to 
$142,000,000. He credited increased sugar sales for 
the improvement and praised the Government 
policy of signing new trade agreements with 
Poland, Japan and other countries. 


Deadlocked Disarmament Talks Recessed—The 
10-nation East-West disarmament conference in 
Geneva adjourned Apr. 29 until June 7, completely 
deadlocked and unable even to agree on a com- 
munique covering its 32 sessions. Each side had 
rejected the other’s disarmament plans, the East 
insisting that the first requirement was Western 
acceptance in principle of the idea of total dis- 
arming, and the West standing for a graduated 
disarmament plan with strict controls spelled out. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN Acts on South Africa—The UN Security 
Council adopted by a 9-0 vote Apr. 1 (Britain and 
France abstaining) a resolution deploring the loss 
of life in recent racial outbreaks in South Africa 
and deploring ‘‘the policies and actions of the 
. .. Union of South Africa which have given rise 
to the present situation.’’ The resolution, intro- 
duced by Ecuador, called on South Africa ‘‘to ini- 
tiate measures aimed at bringing about racial 
harmony based on equality in order to insure that 
the present situation does not continue or recur 
and to abandon its policies of apartheid and racial 
segregation.’’ It asked Secy. Gen. Dag Hammar- 
skjold to consult with the South African Govern- 
ment on ‘‘arrangements’’ to insure that the UN 
Charter was upheld. Representatives of Britain 
and France, defending their abstentions, expressed 
disapproval of racial segregation but also ex- 
pressed doubt that UN intervention in South 
African domestic affairs was legal. There was no 
immediate result from the UN action but Ham- 
marskjold and South African External Affairs 
Minister Eric Louw met in Paris May 15 and 
announced that Hammarskjold would visit South 
Africa in July. 


Europe Urged to Buy U. S. Goods—Experts of 
the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe urged Western European industrial coun- 
tries Apr. 12 to fight inflation by welcoming im- 
ports from the U. S. rather than by trying to stem 
price increases and resorting to tight-money 
policies. In its annual Economic Survey of Europe, 
the commission recommended as a solution to the 
price problem ‘‘to increase competition through a 
greater flow of imports; since the problem is 
common to most of the highly industrialized 
countries of Western Europe, the increase in im- 
ports must come mainly from beyond Western 
Europe . . . principally from the United States.” 

World Court Upholds India—The International 


Court of Justice (World Court) ruled in The Hague 
Apr. 12 that India acted legally in 1954 in barring 
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a Portuguese delegation from going to the villages 
of Dadra 


court ruled-that the Portuguese right of access 
across Indian territory to the villages was subject 
to the regulation and control of India. 


GENERAL 


Kennedy Wins in Wisconsin—Following 2 hard- 
fought campaign, Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.) 
defeated Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey Apr. 5 in the 
Wisconsin Democratic Presidential primary, 478,901 
to 372,034. Carrying 6 of the state’s 10 Congres- 
sional districts, Kennedy won 201% of its 31 national 
convention votes. Vice President Nixon, who did 
not campaign, received 341,463 votes in the Repub- 
lican primary. Some observers believed that many 
Republican Roman Catholics entered the Demo- 
cratic primary to vote for Kennedy and that a 
lesser number of Republican Protestants crossed 
over to vote for Humphrey. 


Fall-out Effect on Food Minimized—Experi- 
mental evidence presented at an American Chem- 
ical Society symposium in Cleveland Apr. 7 indi- 
cated that the effect of fall-out on crops and soil 
is less serious and of shorter duration than had 
been believed. Findings reported were that as 
much as 20% of strontium 90 in fall-out is locked 
in the soil and cannot be taken up by plants, 
that some plants do not pick up much of the avail- 
able strontium 90 from the soil, and that con- 
tamination of plants may be lessened by spray- 
ing foliage and chemically treating soil. It was 
stated by scientists that these encouraging factors 
do not lessen the problem of dealing with the 
acute effects of massive radiation immediately 
following a nuclear attack. 


Southern School Integration Slow—The Southern 
Education Reporting Service, a fact-finding agency 
headed by white and Negro Southerners, reported 
Apr. 9 that 94% of the South’s Negro students 
still attend segregated classes despite the 1954 
Supreme Court school desegregation decision. The 
agency’s survey covered 3,039,133 Negroes and 
9,901,310 whites in the District of Columbia and 
17 Southern and border states affected by the high 
court’s ruling. Of this number, 524,425 Negroes are 
in integrated school districts but only 182,104 
actually are receiving instruction with whites, the 


survey showed. Factors seth as causing the slow- 
ness of integration included the failure of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana to take any steps toward desegregating 
primary and secondary schools; the operation of 
various pupil assignment plans to minimize de- 
Segregation, and reluctance of some Negroes to 
choose to transfer to previously 4ll-white schools. 


U. S. Orbits Navigation Satellite—A 265-lb., 36- 
inch spherical satellite, Transit 1-B, was sent 
into orbit around the earth from Cape Canavefal, 
Fla., Apr. 13, as the experimental forerunner of 
a system of satellites expected to revolutionize the 
art of navigation, Launched by the Defense De- 
partment’s Advanced Research Projects Agency for 
the Navy, the satellite was sent aloft via an Air 
Force Thor-Able-Star rocket, used for the first 
time and the first rocket capable of being shut off 
and restarted in space. The second stage burned 
for 4.3 minutes, shut off and coasted for 19 min- 
utes, then on command from an automatic timer 
within the rocket was re-ignited and burned for 
13 seconds more. Instead of the planned 575-mile- 
high nearly circular orbit, the satellite went into 
an elliptical orbit with a maximum altitude of 
479 miles and a minimum of 233 miles. As a result, 
it was expected to stay aloft only 16 months in- 
stead of the originally estimated 50 years. 

The Navy planned ultimately to have 4 Transit 
satellites aloft to serve the entire earth. In any 
kind of weather, night and day, the system would 
enable ships and planes of all nations to fix their 
positions far more accurately than with present 
methods. By tuning in the satellites’ radio signals 
with special receivers, ships and planes could 
determine their positions accurately to within a 
fourth of a mile or less. 


Kennedy Discusses Religious Issue—The issue 
of his Roman Catholic religion, which had entered 
the Wisconsin primary campaign through the 
mailing of anonymous anti-Catholic pamphlets, 
was met squarely by Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.) 
Apr. 18 during his campaign for the West Vir- 
ginia Democratic Presidential primary. “If reli- 
gion is a valid issue in the Presidential campaign,” 
he said, ‘‘I shouldn’t have served in the House, I 
shouldn’t be serving in the Senate, and I shouldn’t 
have been accepted by the U. S. Navy.” Both 
Kennedy and his opponent, Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (Minn.) attacked the issue of religion in 


Syngman Rhee Regime Forced from Power in South Korea 


In protest against alleged rigging of 
national elections in South Korea, more 
than 100,000 students marched on the 
Presidential mansion and other Govern- 
ment building in Seoul, the capital, Apr. 
19. Police fired on the demonstrators in 
Seoul and more than 140 persons were 
killed in the fighting that ensued. Syng- 
man Rhee, 85, first and only president of 
the 12-yr.-old republic, declared martial 
law in Seoul and 5 other major cities 
where demonstrations occurred. 

In an unusual action, U. S. Secy. of 
State Christian A. Herter summoned the 
Korean Ambassador Apr. 19 and rebuked 
the South Korean Government for “re- 
pressive measures unsuited to a free 
democracy.’ Similar sentiments were 
transmitted directly to the Rhee Govern- 
ment in Seoul by U.‘S. Amb. Waiter P. 

Conaughy. 
Methee Maueced Apr. 20 that when “the 
necessity for martial law no longer exists”’ 
his Government ‘will devote its maxi- 
mum energy to the investigation of these 
disturbances. Those who are guilty can 
be assured of punishment. Those with 
major grievances can be certain of re- 
dress.’”’ Rhee’s cabinet resigned Apr. 21 
and the next day he offered to reorganize 
the Government so that the presidency 
would become only a ceremonial office. 
Rhee resigned as head of the Liberal 
party Apr. 24. He named a new hon-party 
cabinet. New uprisings in which 100,000 
students were joined by professors and 
other adults occurred in Seoul Apr. 25. 
Rhee announced the next day that he had 
voided the March elections, ordered new 


elections and asked Vice President-elect 
Lee Ki Poong to quit all official positions. 
Rhee said that “if the people desire” he 
would quit the presidency or form a new 
cabinet system of government with ex- 
ecutive powers given to a premier. 

The South Korean National Assembly 
adopted a resolution Apr. 26 demanding 
Rhee’s immediate resignation, voided the 
March elections for president and vice 
president and ordering new elections, 
providing for a transition cabinet pend- 
ing establishment of a British-type gov- 
ernment, dissolving the Assembly and 
ordering new general elections upon the 
completion of constitutional revision of 
the governmental system. 

Rhee resigned the presidency Apr. 27. 
Foreign Minister Huh Chung automatic- 
ally became head of a caretaker govern- 
ment to rule the country pending elec- 
tions expected to be held within 3 months. 
Huh, an independent, began at once to 
map domestic reforms and measures to 
improve relations with the United States 
and with Japan. 

Lee Ki Pong, whose huge majority for 
the vice presidency brought the original 
charges of election-rigging, died Apr. 28 
in a suicide pact with his wife and two 
sons. Although he had been defeated by 
Vice President John M. Chang 4 years 
earlier by over 200,000 votes, Lee was de- 
clared the winner over Chang in March 
by more than 6,000,000. Lee, Speaker of 
the Assembly, was a close associate of 
Rhee. Chang, opposition Democratic party 
leader, had resigned the vice presidency 
after the Seoul riots. 
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politics in speeches Apr. 21 before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington. 


DISASTERS 


Fifteen persons drowned in the Paraiba River, in 
Pernambuco State, Brazil Apr. 1 when wave from 
a burst dam upset their canoe. . . . Persian Gulf 
motor launch capsized Apr. 6 near Kuwait, drown- 
ing 57 passengers. . . . Bolivian truck carrying In- 
dians to church slid off mountain road near La 
Paz Apr. 10, killing 37. .. . Plane crash on For- 
mosa Apr. 14 killed 18. . . . Bombay report Apr. 18 
said crash of Indian bus after blowout near Akola 
killed 23. . . . Colombian Lloyd Aereo crashed while 
trying to land at Bogota Apr. 19, killing 33 of 50 
aboard. .. . Belgian Sobelair DC-4 crashed into 
mountain top near Bunia, Belgian Congo, Apr. 22, 
killing all 35 aboard. . . . Two earthquakes hit Lar, 
in southern Iran, Apr. 24; death toll estimated 


at 700. 
May—1960 
WASHINGTON 


U. S. Sells Grain to India—President Eisenhower 
and India’s Food Minister, Sadashiv Kanoji Patil, 
signed in Washington May 4 an agreement for the 
sale of 17,000,000 metric tons of grain to India, the 
largest single sale of surplus food ever made by 
the U. S. India agreed to pay over a 4-yr. period 
the rupee equivalent of $1.276 billion for 16,000,000 
metric tons of wheat ($965,000,000), 1,000,000 
metric tons of rice ($116,000,000) and ocean freight 
($195,000,000). Of this amount, $1.076 billion would 
be available for Indian economic development, 
half in loans and half in grants. The remaining 
$200,000,000 would be for U. S. use in India. 


U. S. Plans Underground A-Tests—President 
Eisenhower announced May 3 U. S. plans to resume 
underground nuclear tests as part of an expanded 
Project Vela program to gain ‘‘a full understand- 
ing of the full capabilities of the presently pro- 
posed detection system and the potential for im- 
provements in this system.’’ The President said 
the series of planned explosions of various sizes in 
different kinds of geological formations ‘‘would 
produce no radioactive fall-out.’ At the 3-Power 
nuclear test ban talks in Geneva the USSR said it 
was improper for the U. S. to ‘‘make a unilateral 
declaration on a matter under negotiations.” 


Civil Rights Bill Invoked—Attorney Gen. Wil- 
liam P. Rogers invoked the new Civil Rights Bill 
of 1960 for the first time May 9 by demanding the 
voting registration records of 4 ‘‘cipher’’ counties 
in the South, counties in which no Negroes are 
registered to vote despite large Negro population. 
Rogers’ letters to election officials in the 4 coun- 
ties—Wilcox, Ala.; Webster, Ga.; E. Carroll, La.; 
McCormick, S. C.—said his information tended 
to show ‘‘that distinctions on the basis of race or 
color have been made with respect to registration 
and voting within your jurisdiction.” 


Birth Control Pill Approved—The U. S. Food & 
Drug Administration announced May 9 that for 
the first time it had approved a contraceptive pill 
as safe. Use of the pill, Enovid, made by G. D. 
Searle & Co., Chicago, was authorized only on 
prescription, The company said it proved 100% 
effective in a 4-yr. test involving 1,500 women and 
that 20 pills a month would give assurance against 
pregnancy at a cost of $10 to $11 a month. 

U, S. Exports to Soviet Bloc Up—The U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce reported May 18 that the value of 
U. S. goods licensed for export to European Soviet 
bloc countries set a post-war quarterly record of 
$35,400,000 during Jan.-Mar., 1960, nearly $5,000,- 
000 higher than 1959’s last quarter, The depart- 
ment rejected applications for $7,200,000 of exports 
to Communist countries. 

Eisenhower Visits Portugal—President Eisenhow- 
er visited Portugal May 19-20 on his way home 
from the abortive Paris summit conference, Greet- 
ed in Lisbon by. Portuguese President Americo 
Tomas, Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar and 
cheering throngs, he met with U. S. diplomats and 
their families and said that because of the failure 
of the summit conference ‘‘we must... work a 
little harder for the great cause of peace with 
justice and freedom.’’ President Eisenhower at- 
tended a state dinner, talked privately with Sala- 
zar and ended his 24-hour visit with praise for the 
“real progress’’ made under the Salazar govern- 
ment. He was welcomed back to Washington by 
200,000 cheering spectators who lined the streets. 

Eisenhower Reports on Summit—In a nation- 
wide TV-radio talk May 25, President Hisenhower 
reported to the people on the U-2 incident and the 
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failure of the summit conference. He defended the 
U-2 flights as to guard against surprise 
attack and he Khrushchey 


this, the President said: ‘‘We must continue busi- 
nesslike dealings with the Soviet leaders on out- 
standing issues, and improve the contacts between 
our own and the Soviet peoples, making clear that 
the path of reason is still open if the Soviets will 
but use it.” 

Kennan Urges Security Change—George F. Ken- 
nan, former Amb. to the Soviet Union, proposed 
May 26 a plan to make the Secy. of State the 
President’s chief officer for all national security 
affairs, including overseas military matters. He 
told the Senate Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery that the result would be ‘‘a better co- 
ordination of military policy with national policy 
generally than we have had in recent years.’’ Other 
Kennan suggestions were the creation of a Cab- 
inet Post of Secy. of Foreign Affairs, to represent 
the U. S. at conferences and negotiations, and the 
revival of the State Dept.’s Policy Planning Staff. 


Senate Investigates U-2 Incident—The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee held secret hearings 
May 27-June 2 into events surrounding the collapse 
of the Paris summit conference. U. S. Secy. of 
State Christian A. Herter, according to a censored 
transcript of his testimony, told the committee 
that the Administration had never weighed the 
advisability of continuing the U-2 flights over the 
USSR in the light of the approach of the summit 
talks. However, he defended continuation of the 
flights as sound policy. Herter said the false U. S. 
statement that a U-2 weather research plane was 
missing was a “‘cover story’? prepared in advance 
in the event something happened to the U-2 re- 
connaissance plane. 

After testimony by Allen W. Dulles, director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, none of which 
was made public, Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.), 
chairman, said the CIA was not responsible for 
the ‘‘questionable decisions’’ of the Administra- 
tion in connection with the U-2 incident. Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., Secy. of Defense, said the flights sup- 
plied ‘‘vital information’’ on Soviet ‘“‘airfields, air- 
craft, missiles, missile testing and training, special 
weapons storage, submarine production, atomic 
production and aircraft deployment.”’ 

The committee issued a report June 25 charg- 
ing the Administration with mishandling the U-2 
affair, holding that the Paris summit conference 
probably would have taken place except for the 
U-2 incident, and expressing doubt that the flight 
should have been made in view of the imminence 
of the summit meeting. Fourteen of the 17 com- 
mittee members concurred in the report, Sen. 
Homer E. Capehart (R.-Ind.) voted against it 
as not in the best interest of the U. S. and in- 
ternational relations, and Sens. Frank J. Lausche 
(D.-Ohio) and Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) issued 
a minority opinion. The dissenting opinion said 
that ‘‘hard luck, not bad judgment was the true 
cause of the May 1 incident.’ 


FOREIGN 


Castro Scoffs at Elections—Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro, addressing a May Day rally attended by 
more than 250,000 in Havana’s Plaza Civica, made 
it clear that he had no intention of holding elec- 
tions. ‘‘Why is it considered that the only demo- 
cratic governments are those elected by votes?’’ 
Castro asked. ‘‘A revolutionary government is 
brought to power not by a pencil but the blood 
of the people.’’ The crowd shouted: ‘‘Revolution 
yes, elections no, We have already voted for 
Fidel.’’ The Premier said his brother, Raul, now 
Minister of Revolutionary Armed Forces, would 
succeed him if he (Fidel) were to disappear. If 
“both of-us-are gone,’’ Fidel-Castro said, Presi- 
dent Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado and other revolu- 
tionary leaders would meet to select a premier. 


NATO Backs Western Summit Stand—The 
North Atlantic Council, composed of the foreign 
ministers of the NATO members, met in Istanbul, 
Turkey, May 2-4 and expressed ‘‘entire agree- 
ment’’ with the policies to be followed by Western 
leaders at the forthcoming Paris summit con- 
ference. It endorsed the Western proposals for dis~ 
armament by stages under effective control, said 
the only solution of the German problem lay in 
“reunification on the basis of self-determination,”’ 
and declared: ‘‘The Atlantic alliance cannot be 
satisfied with a formula of ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
under cover of which attacks continue to be made 
on individual members of the alliance.” 
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USSR Agrees to Underground Tests—The Soviet 
delegation to the USSR-British-U. S. atomic test 
ban talks in Geneva said May 3 that the USSR 
would agree to a “strictly limited number of 
joint underground nuclear explosions’ as part of 
an East-West research program on detection meth- 
ods. Semyon K. Tsarapkin, chief Soviet delegate, 
Teiterated Soviet demands for a 4 to 5-yr. mora- 
torium on other nuclear tests while the detection 
research program was in progress. 


South African Showdown Avoided—Prime Min- 
isters of the 10 British Commonwealth nations met 
in London May 3-13 and averted or at least post- 
poned a showdown with South Africa over its 
apartheid policy. A closing communique said the 
issue was not taken up formally but that informal 
discussions were held with South African Foreign 
Minister Eric Louw ‘‘about the racial situation in 
South Africa.’?’ Louw was substituting for Prime 
Minister Hendrik F, Verwoerd, injured in an as- 
sassination attempt. The issue of South African 
apartheid appeared certain to come up again, 
however, if South Africa decided at a forthcom- 
ing referendum to become a republic within the 
Commonwealth. Unanimous approval of the 10 
Prime Ministers, only 5 of whom are white, would 
be needed, 


Khrushchev Proclaims Fiscal Reforms—Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev announced to the Supreme 
Soviet May 5 a fiscal reform program which he 
said would include revaluation of the ruble in 
1961 and elimination of most personal income 
taxes by 1965. One new ruble would be issued for 
10 old rubles. Although the official value of the 
ruble is four to $1, U.S. tourists in the USSR 
actually receive 10; under the new system they 
would receive one ruble for $1. The elimination 
of income taxes in the lower income brackets 
would be accomplished in part by reducing salaries 
of those in higher brackets. 


Soviet Leadership Revised—A major revision of 
the leadership of the Soviet Government and the 
Soviet Communist party was announced May 5, 
most observers viewing it as a move to strengthen 
the position of Nikita S. Khrushchev as Premier 
and as party chief. Frol R. Kozlov was released 
from his duties as a First Deputy Premier to be 
named to the party’s powerful Central Committee, 
apparently as Khrushchey’s principal aide on the 
committee. Aleksei N. Kosygin was released from 
the chairmanship of the State Planning Commit- 
tee to succeed Kozlov as a First Deputy Premier. 
Vladimir N. Novikov was named to Kosygin’s 
former post. Other major changes were made in 
the party’s Presidium, the Council of Ministers, 
planning organization and party secretariat. 


Princess Margaret Weds Commoner—Princess 
Margaret Rose of Windsor, 29, younger sister of 
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Queen Elizabeth II, became the bride of Antony 
Armstrong-Jones, a commoner, in a Westminster 
Abbey ceremony May 6. While more than 2,000 
persons filled the ancient abbey to hear the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury “‘pronounce that they be 
man and wife together,’’ many millions through- 
out the world saw and heard the ceremony by 
television. At least 250,000 persons jammed the 
streets between Buckingham Palace and the abbey 
to witness the colorful procession to and from the 
ceremony. The newlyweds sailed on the royal 
yacht Britannia for a honeymoon cruise in the 
Caribbean, Laborite Members of Parliament criti- 
cized the expenditure of nearly $200,000 for the 
cruise and the wedding decorations. 


Lumumba Party Victor in Congo—Voters of the 
Belgian Congo, preparing for independence set for 
June 30, held their first national elections May 
11-25 to pick a 137-member Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives. Fighting broke out between rival tribes- 
men during the voting period. The radical wing 
of the National Congolese Movement, headed by 
Patrice Lumumba, a former postal clerk, won 36 
seats and Lumumba emerged as the most power- 
ful political figure in the Belgian Congo. 


Khrushchev Bars Berlin Move—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev visited East Germany May 19-20 on 
his way home from the Paris summit meeting. At 
a Communist rally in East Berlin, Khrushchey sur- 
prised observers by announcing that the USSR 
planned no immediate unilateral moves on East 
Germany or West Berlin. He said: ‘‘The existing 
situation will apparently have to be preserved 
till the heads-of-government meeting, which, it 
is to be hoped, will take place in 6 or 8 months.” 


Israelis Capture Adolf Eichmann—Israeli Pre- 
mier David Ben-Gurion announced in the Knesset 
May 23 that Israeli agents had captured Adolf Eich- 
mann, former Nazi SS general accused of causing 
the deaths of 6,000,000 European Jews. In a note 
to the Argentine government June 6, the Israeli 
government confirmed press reports that EHich- 
mann had been seized there by a group of ‘‘Jewish 
volunteers’’ who turned him over to the Israeli 
government. The note said Eichmann went will- 
ingly to Israel to stand trial. Israel apologized for 
any infringements of Argentine sovereignty. 


Syngman Rhee Leaves Korea—Syngman Rhee, 
85, former President of South Korea, flew with 
his wife from Seoul to Honolulu May 29 for an 
indefinite period of ‘‘rest and recuperation.’? Upon 
his arrival in Hawaii, Rhee described as ‘‘fan- 
tastic’’ charges made in the National Assembly by 
Deputy Finance Minister Kim Yong Kap that 
Rhee had misappropriated $20,000,000 in foreign 
exchange during his 3 terms as President, Kim 
later amended his charge to one of appropriating 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. Gave Away Nearly $475,000,000 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who died May 
11 at the age of 86 in the Tucson, Ariz., 
Medical Center, made a career of philan- 
thropy. A detailed list of his charitable, 
educational, religious, scientific and public 
contributions dating back to Jan. 1, 1917, 
totals $473.892,000. His father, who created 
the Standard Oil empire and who died in 
1937 at the age of 97, had donated an esti- 
mated’ $600,000,000 for philanthropic pur- 
poses during his lifetime. It was estimated 
in 1955 that the $1 billion in gifts by the 
two men had resulted in making over $2.5 
billion available for benevolences, this 
amount representing the amounts ex- 
pended plus the remainder in the treas- 
uries of the eee Rockefeller trusts, 
foundations and funds. 

The contributions of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., aggregating $2,000,000 or more 
to any one organization, 1917-1960: 


CONTRIBUTIONS $2,000,000 OR OVER 


Arcadia National Park, Maine........ $ 3,571,000 
American School of Classic Studies.... 2,912,000 
BPOWITL- UDIVErslby iii nhs bale eo ares ge aet 8,983,000 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc......... 5,402,000 
Cite Universitaire, Paris .. ete Mate 22 3,317,000 
Colonial Williamsburg................. 56,012,000 
Committee for Restoration Rheims 

Cathedral, etc., Paris:........--ss000 3,080,000 
Dartmouth College............ so erect Ae 2,606,000 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- een ot 


mittee 


Fort Tryon Park, New York.......... 5,930,000 
Harvard, Graduate School of Business 

Administration $223.2..4.\fteheeee 5,000,000 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 

BOAICH. oe. . seiccova 5 aiese a:cestxin ero Cau nae eerie 3,031,000 
International Education Board. 21,062,000 
International House.) ete ee 6,663,000 
International House, University of 

Chicago=% 32.5 S232 ek er eee 3,925,000 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc............. 19,370,000 
League of Nations Library, Geneva.... 2,000,000 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, 

New York®. 20 co 22. c.g cena 6,282,000 
Memorial Center for Cancer & Allied 

Disease: iia4 ORE Os ihe hee 6,051,000 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 4,162,000 
The Cloisters (Museum), New York... 15,741,000 
Museum of Modern Art, Inc., New York 5,353,000 
New York Public Library............. 3,318,000 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 

Centers, ey. is eek. eee ee 2,009,000 
Northern Baptist Convention.......... 4,749,000 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission.. 10,255,000 
Riverside Church, N. Y., including Park 

Ave. & 5th Ave. Baptist Churches... 26,476,000 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc....... 58,981,000 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 

BEATER oie ida sires oe de eee 6,092,000 
Save-the-Redwoods League............ 2,027,000 
Sealantic Fund, Inc,, theological educa- 

AON CLO saute 97 inact Lae eee oe 33,084,000 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations, Inc....... 4,513,000 
Union Theological Seminary........... 3,713,000 
United Nations (permanent home site) 8,515,000 
United Negro College Fund............ 5,260,000 
YMCA National Board ..........0.... 3,144,000 
YWCA National Board................ 2,322,000 
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$10,000,000 ‘‘without proper procedures.’ John M. 
Chang, leader of the opposition Democratic 
party, demanded that the caretaker government 
headed by Foreign Minister Huh Chung tell the 
“truth”? about Rhee’s “‘escape.”” Huh took responsi- 
bility for permitting Rhee to leave and defended 
his decision. 
UNITED NATIONS 


France, Tunisia Protest—France protested to 
the UN Security Council May 3 that Tunisia had 
granted bases on Tunisian territory from which 
Algerian rebels had been making ‘‘more and more 
attacks’’ on French forces in Algeria. The French 
sought no specific UN action but asked that the 
letter of protest be circulated among UN member 
states in reply to a recent Tunisian letter of pro- 
test. France denied the Tunisian allegation that 
France had violated its territory and air space. 


UN Refuses to Condemn U.S.—The UN Security 
Council met May 23-27 at the request of Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko to consider 
his charges that U-2 flights over the USSR were 
“ageressive acts’’ by the United States. Gromyko 
accused the U.S. of ‘‘perfidy,’’ ‘‘hypocrisy’” and a 
‘piratical’’ policy, offered a resolution calling on 
the UN to condemn ‘‘the incursions of United 
States aircraft into other states’ and to ask the 
U.S. to end such flights. U. S. Amb. Henry Cabot 
Lodge denied any aggression by the U. S. and 
charged that the Soviet Union had ‘‘thousands of 
spies and subversive agents’’ in the free world. 
He exhibited a carved replica of the Great Seal 
of the United States which was presented to the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow by a Soviet citizen and 
which was found several years later to contain a 
tiny microphone, one of over 100 listening devices 
found concealed in U.S. embassies and missions 
in Communist countries. The Security Council 
voted 7-2'May 26 to reject the Soviet charge, only 
the USSR and Poland voting for the resolution. 


UN Asks Big Four Talks—The UN Security 
Council voted 9-0 May 27 (USSR and Poland ab- 
staining) to ask that the United States, USSR, 
Britain and France resume discussions as soon 
as possible on disarmament, discontinuance of 
nuclear tests and measures to prevent surprise at- 
tack, The resolution, offered by Argentina, Ceylon, 
Ecuador and Tunisia, was supported by U.S. Amb. 
Henry Cabot Lodge and opposed by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko. The Council rejected 
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tions as violating the UN 
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GENERAL 


Caryl Chessman Executed—Caryl Chessman, 38, 
convicted in 1948 on 17 counts of robbery, kidnap- 
ing, sexual abuses and attempted rape, was exe- 
cuted May 2 in the gas chamber of San Quentin 
Prison, near San Francisco. Under California law 
the death sentence was mandatory for kidnaping 
‘with bodily harm.’’ Chessman taught himself law 
while in prison, wrote 4 books, won 8 stays of 
execution and won the support of opponents of 
capital punishment throughout the world. 


Submarine Circles Earth Submerged—The nu- 
clear-powered U.S.S. Triton, world’s largest and 
most powerful submarine, surfaced May 10 off 
Rehoboth, Del., after traveling around the world 
submerged. The 7,750-ton, twin-engined Triton, 
carrying 183 officers and men, actually traveled 
41,519 miles on an 84-day voyage that started at 
New London, Conn., Feb. 16. In general, the 
Triton followed the same round-the-world route as 
that taken by Ferdinand Magellan in 1519-1522. 
It ‘“‘broached’”’ the surface twice, showing about 
5 feet of its superstructure above the water, once to 
transfer a sick man to a U.S. cruiser and once 
off Cadiz, Spain, to honor Magellan, who sailed 
from there. At the close of the voyage the Triton’s 
skipper, Capt. Edward L. Beach, was picked off 
the deck by helicopter and flown to Washington 
to receive the Legion of Merit presented to him by 
President Eisenhower. 


Kennedy Wins West Virginia—Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (Mass.) won the West Virginia Demo- 
cratic Presidential preference primary May 10 by 
a 3-2 margin over Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.). Humphrey 2nnounced his retirement from 
the race for the nomination and the Kennedy 
candidacy began to assume bandwagon charac~ 
teristics. Kennedy also won primaries during May 
in Indiana, Nebraska, Maryland and Oregon. With 
his earlier victories in New Hampshire and Wis- 
consin, this gave Kennedy wins in all 7 of the 
contests he entered. Meanwhile, Vice President 
Nixon was unopposed or faced only token oppo- 
sition in Republican primaries in various states. 


Longest Passenger Ship Launched—The 1,035-ft. 
liner France, built for the French Line, was 


Turkish Government Overthown as Army Seizes Power 


As student demonstrations against the 
repressive measures of Turkish Premier 
Adnan Menderes mounted, Menderes told 
a rally of his Democratic party in Izmir 
May 15 that he had no thought of resign- 
ing. Student demonstrations continued, 
some of them broken up by police and 
troops. About 1,000 cadets of the Turkish 
Army War College marched unarmed 
through the streets of Ankara May 21 in 
support of the demonstrations. A crowd 
of 3,000 civilians that followed them was 
dispersed by police -with tear gas. 

The Menderes government tightened 
martial law restrictions in Ankara May 22 
to include censorship of all communica- 
tions and an extension of the curfew. 
The government also ordered all Turkish 
colleges and universities except the 
War College and teacher-training schools 
closed until the fall term. The . S.- 
operated Robert College in Istanbul was 
shut down May 23 after a demonstration 
there. Fighting broke out in the Turkish 
National Assembly May 25 between Depu- 
ties of Menderes’ Democratic party and 
of the opposition People’s Republican 
party. Then the Democrats rammed 
through an adjournment till June 20. 

A military junta headed by Lt. Gen. 
Cemal Gursel, recently ousted as com- 
mander of Turkish ground forces, seized 
control of Turkey May 27 in a virtually 
bloodless coup. Menderes was arrested 
while on a political tour of western Tur- 
key; President Celal Bayer, members of 
the Menderes cabinet and many Demo- 
cratic party leaders were also arrested. 


Gursel, a 65-yr.-old career soldier, told 
the nation by radio: “I have no intention 
whatever of being a dictator. My aim is 
to help establish an honest and just 
democratic order and to give over the 
administration of the state into the hands 
of the nation.” The 6-man junta, which 
named itself the Turkish National Union 
Committee, was reportedly composed of 
middle-ranking army, air force and navy 
officers but Gursel was the only one im- 
mediately identified. 

The National Union Committee broad- 
cast a commnique which said: “Our 
armed forces have taken this initiative 
for the purpose of extricating the parties 
from the irreconcilable situation into 
which they have fallen and for the pur- 
pore of having just and free elections, to 

e held as soon as possible under the 
supervision and arbitration of an above- 
party impartial administration, and for 
handing over the administration to which- 
ever party wins the elections.” It said the 
new regime would remain loyal to the 
UN, NATO, CENTO. Universities, colleges 
and newspapers shut down by the Men- 
deres Government were reopened. 

Gursel formed a government May 28, 
taking for himself the posts of premier, 
defense minister and commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces. He said he would re- 
main in office until elections could be 
held and constitutional reforms adopted 
to replace the Grand National Assembly 
with a bi-cameral parliament and to pro- 
es ae Rete etin of civil rights. A 

mittee was named to study revisi 
of the 1924 constitution. rat 
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launched May 11 at St. Nazaire, France. The ship 
is 4 ft. longer than the British liner Queen Eliza- 
beth, but will have considerably less gross reg- 
istered tonnage, 55,000 compared with the Queen 
Elizabeth’s 83,673. 

Russians Orbit ‘‘Space Ship’’—Soviet scientists 
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sent into orbit May 14 a 5-ton earth satellite which 
was described as a “‘space ship” carrying. in its 
pressurized cabin ‘“‘a dummy space’ man and ali 
the necessary equipment for a future manned 
flight.”” Soviet scientists said they did: not plan 
to try to recover the 5,500-lb. cabin, but that after 


U. S. Spy Plane Downed in USSR; Khrushchev Kills Summit Talks 


The long-awaited summit conference in 
Paris fa eee May 17, even before it was 
formally begun, when Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev refused to meet with the 
Western leaders unless President Eisen- 
hower apologized for U. S. espionage 
flights over the USSR. A chronology of 
the events leading up to the breakup of 
the talks follows. 

May 5—Khrushchey announced to the 
puuremne Soviet that an American plane 
had invaded Soviet territory on May Day 
in ‘“‘an aggressive provocation aimed at 
wrecking the summit conference” and 
had been shot down on orders from Mos- 
cow. He said a similar flight had been 
made Apr. 9 but that the U. S. plane was 
not molested. In Washington, the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration said 
a U-2 weather research plane fiown by 
Francis Gary Powers, 30, was missing on 
a flight in Turkey and nee have strayed 
over Soviet territory. A U.S. State Devt. 
spokesman said the U.S. had asked the 

SSR for details of the alleged May 1 
flight and added .that ‘‘there was no de- 
liberate attempt to-violate Soviet air 
space and there never has been.” 

May 7—Knhrushchev told the Supreme 
Soviet that a Soviet rocket had hit the 
U-2 at an altitude of 65,000 feet near 
Sverdlovsk, 1,200 miles from the Soviet- 
Afghan border. Waving pictures of the 
wreckage of the plane, he said pilot Pow- 
ers had been captured, had confessed to 
espionage and would be brought to trial. 
The U. S. State Dept. admitted that ‘in 
endeavoring to obtain information now 
concealed behind the Iron Curtain, a 
flight over Soviet territory was probably 
undertaken by an unarmed civilian U-2 


plane.” The statement said authorities in‘: 


Washington had not authorized “any such 
flights as described by. Mr. Khrushchev.” 
May 9—U. S. Secy. of State Christian 
Herter defended the need for intelligence- 
gathering flights and indicated that they 
would continue. ‘The Government of the 
United States would be derelict to its 
responsibility not only to the American 
people but to free peoples everywhere,” 
he said, “if it did not, in the absence of 
Soviet cooperation, take such measures 
as are possible unilaterally to lessen and 
to overcome the danger of surprise at- 
tack.” He said that programs involving 
aerial surveillance by unarmed civilian 
aircraft had been put into effect at the 
orders of President Eisenhower, but that 
specific missions of such planes were not 
subject to Presidential authorization. 
Khrushchev warned in a Moscow speech 
that the USSk would retaliate with rock- 
ets against countries that permitted U. S. 
bases in their territory to be used for air 
intelligence missions over the USSR. 

May 10—A U. S. State Dept. spokesman 
said the United States would defend its 
allies if the USSR attacked them. The 
statement also said other countries had 
no responsibility for Power’s U-2 flight. 
The Soviet Union sent a formal note to the 
U. S. protesting such flights, warned of 


“retaliatory measures” if they were con- 
tinued, and said Powers would be brought 
to trial. 


May 11—President Eisenhower defended 
U. S. intelligence activity as ‘‘a distasteful 
but vital necessity.” He said: “‘No one 
wants another Pearl Harbor. This means 


that we must have knowledge of milita 
forces and preparations around the world. 
Secrecy in the Soviet Union makes this 
essential.’”” Khrushchev, speaking at a dis- 
play of wreckage of Powers’ plane and 
equipment, expressed doubt that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would be welcome in 
Moscow for his scheduled June visit. 

May 12—A U. S. note to Moscow said the 
U-2 flights over Soviet territory were for 
“purely defensive purposes,” had no “ag- 
gressive intent’? and were not intended 
to worsen U. S.-Soviet relations as the 
USSR had charged. President Eisenhower 
indicated to Congressmen that he still in- 
tended to go to Moscow unless Khrush- 
chev withdrew his invitation. 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


May 14—Hope for the success of the 
summit conference rose when Khrush- 
chev pledged, on his arrival in Paris, to 
“exert all effort to make the conference 
a success, to enable it to result in the 
further lessening of international tension, 
in the consolidation of peace and security 
of nations.” 

May 15—Khrushchev, in separate pri- 
vate meetings with British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and. French President 
Charles de Gaulle, said he would not par- 
ticipate in the summit talks unless the 
U. S. terminated all flights over the Soviet 
Union, apologized for its past “aggres- 
sions’”’ and punished those responsible for 
the flights. Informed by Macmillan and 
De Gaulle of Khrushchev’s stand, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told the Allied leaders 
that the flights had been halted and 
would not be resumed, but that he re- 
jected the other demands. 

May’16—The four heads-of-government 
met in the Elysee Palace in what Khrush- 
chev insisted was not the opening session 
of the summit conference, but a prelimin- 
ary meeting to see whether the confer- 
ence could be held. Khrushchev made a 
bitter attack on the U. S., repeated his 3 
demands and withdrew his invitation to 
President Eisenhower to visit the USSR. 
President Eisenhower agreed only to the 
halting of the flights. Macmillan and De- 
Gaulle pleaded futilely with Khrushchev 
to withhold publication of his speech. 
Later Macmillan visited Khrushchev to 
urge him not to wreck the conference. 

May 17—DeGaulle invited the 3 other 
heads-of-government to meet with him 
“to ascertain whether it is possible for 
the summit conference to begin the study 
of the questions which we agreed should 
be taken up.” Eisenhower and Macmillan 
accepted but Khrushchev refused to at- 
tend unless the U. S. would agree to his 
ultimatum. The 3 Western leaders an- 
nounced that because of Khrushchev’s 
absence the “planned discussions could 
not take place.” 

May 18—In a hectic 214-hour press con- 
ference attended by nearly 3,000 persons, 
Khrushchey denounced U. S. actions as 
“thief-like,” “‘piratical” and “cowardly” 
and called President Eisenhower a “fishy” 
friend. Following the news conference, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko cabled the United Nations Security 
Council asking an urgent meeting to "ex- 
amine the question of aggressive acts of 
the Air Force of the United States... 
creating a threat to universal peace.” 
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it was detached both the cabin and _ satellite 
would be allowed to fall into the atmosphere and 
burn up. At a radio signal May 19 the cabin was 
detached but did not descend as planned because 
of a defect in the guidance system. Both the mother 
ship and the cabin continued in orbit, although 
not in the planned path. 


Missile-Detecting Satellite Launched—The U.S. 
Air Force launched successfully from Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., May 24 an earth satellite named 
Midas II (for Missile Defense Alarm System). 
The 5,000-lb. cylindrical satellite, 22 ft. long and 
5 ft. in diameter, contained infrared sensors to 
detect the heat of a missile engine’s exhaust and 
to track it while its engine burned. It was planned 
to test the system with scheduled U. S. missile fir- 
ings, but the plans were spoiled by the failure two 
days later of the satellite’s radio link with ground 
stations. Nevertheless, the Air Force said much 
information had been gathered to aid in perfecting 


the system. 
DISASTERS 


Tornadoes and other storms in southeastern 
Oklahoma and Arkansas May 5-6 killed 30, in- 
cluding 13 in Wilburton, Okla., and injured over 
200 . . . Two-car crash near Mendota, Calif., 
May 7, killed 7 in one car .. . Explosion of 4 gun- 
powder warehouses at Yokusuka, Japan, May 7, in- 
jured 293 . . . Crash of Nationalist Chinese jet 
fighter in southern Taiwan village May 8 killed 
pilot and 7 on ground . . Boat capsized in 
Krishna River, Andhara state, India, May 12, 
drowning at least 60. . . Swiss DC-4 plane crashed 
in Sudan May 15, killing all 12 occupants... 
Earthquakes in central and southern Chile May 
21-29 killed estimated 5,700 . .. Tidal wave caused 
by the quakes killed more than 200 May 23-24 in 
Hawaii, Okinawa and Japan. . . Bus swerved off 
road into canal near Rawalpindi, Pakistan, May 28, 
drowning 22 of 34 occupants . . . Tropical storm 
hit Luzon, P.I., May 28, killing an estimated 
200 . . . Makeshift scaffold occupied by more than 
100 spectators at Indianapolis Speedway race May 
30 collapsed, killing 2 and injuring more than 70. 


June—-1960 
WASHINGTON 


Democrats Reject Khrushchey Attack—Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D.-Tex.), Senate Majority 
Leader, made public June 2 a cablegram sent by 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev to Democratic leaders. 
The cablegram was in reply to a personal appeal 
to Khrushchev two weeks earlier by Johnson, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Sen. J. W. Fulbright (Ark.) 
and Adlai E. Stevenson for immediate resumption 
of the summit conference. In his cablegram, 
Khrushchev said that ‘‘broad sections of the public 
and many prominent political figures in the 
United States are seriously concerned about the 
foreign policy pursued by the present Administra- 
tion, which is dangerous for peace and which has 
brought about the break-up of the summit -con- 
ference.’’ Johnson denounced the Khrushchev 
message as ‘‘an arrogant denial of the facts.’’ The 
Senate Majority leader said it was a maneuver to 
divide the American people and that ‘‘the ma- 
neuver will not succeed,’’ 


Diefenbaker Visits U. S.—Canadian Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker conferred with President 
Eisenhower and U. S. Secy. of State Christian A. 
Herter in Washington June % The talks were 
believed to have covered the summit failure, the 
Bomare anti-aircraft missile program and world 
trade. Diefenbaker, addressing the DePauw Uni- 
versity commencement at Greencastle, Ind., June 
5, called for a NATO heads-of-government meet- 
ing to examine worsening relations with the USSR. 


U. S. Accuses Cuba of. Slander—The U. S. State 
Dept., in a note delivered in Havana June 4, ac- 
cused Cuban Premier Fidel Castro and President 
Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado of conducting ‘‘an in- 
tense official campaign of slander’ against the 
United States. Referring to a statement by Presi- 
dent Dorticos that Cuba had reimbursed U. S. 
owners for expropriated property, the note said: 
“In fact, however, to our knowledge not a single 
American property owner has been reimbursed for 
the lands taken from him.’’ The note also denied 
as an ‘‘absurd charge’’ a statement by Castro that 
the U. S. sought to damage Cuba because of a 
U. S. decision to end technical assistance to Cuba, 
The U. S. also denounced Castro’s “irresponsible 
implication’ of U. S. responsibility for the March 
explosion of a munitions ship in Havana harbor. 
Cuba “‘categorically rejected” the U. S. note. The 
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U. S. charges were repeated June 27 in a memo- 
randum filed with the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee of the Organization of American States. 


Eisenhower, Herter Assail Khrushchev—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, cammenting June 4 on recent 
personal attacks on him by Soviet Premier ichru- 
shchev, said in a speech at Bear Mountain, N. Y.: 
‘We have stanch allies. And as a matter of fact, 
many of the excesses—particularly the ill-tempered 
expressions—of Mr. Khrushchev have Teally 
brought the West closer together than I have 
known it, ever since I have been occupying my 
present office.’”” On the same day, U. S. Secy. of 
State Christian A. Herter issued a statement ex- 
pressing his ‘disgust’? at Khrushchev’s “‘ill-tem- 
pered attacks,’’ which, Herter said, ‘‘refiect credit 
neither on himself nor his Government.’’ President 
Eisenhower, speaking at the Notre Dame University 
commencement in South Bend, Ind., June 5, said: 
“The enemies of human dignity lurk in a thousand 
places—in governments that have become spiritual 
wastelands and in leaders that brandish angry 
epithets, slogans and satellites.’’ 


U. S.-British Missile Agreement—After a week’s 
discussions in Washington, British Minister of 
Defense Harold Watkinson and U. S. Defense Secy. 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., announced June 6 an agree- 
ment pledging the U. S. to supply the Skybolt air- 
launched ballistic missile to Britain when it is 
ready for use, in 1964-65. The agreement confirmed 
an informal arrangement made 3 months earlier by 
President Eisenhower and British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan. The Skybolt is a 1,000-1,200- 
mile missile being developed by the U. S. Air Force. 


U. S. Estimates 300,000 Soviet Spies—Sen. J. W. 
Fulbright (D.-Ark.), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, made public June 13 
a U. S. State Dept. report stating that the Soviet 
bloc maintained a network of 300,000 operatives 
in 27 espionage and internal security organizations 
throughout the world, The report said 360 persons 
in 11 countries of the free world had been con- 
victed as Soviet spies within recent years and that 
in the past 8 years 18,300 persons had been ar- 
rested in West Germany alone ‘‘in connection with 
Soviet espionage.’ It was pointed out that ‘‘Soviet 
officials and agents in the United States and else- 
where in the free world have easy access to great 
varieties of useful information which, in their 
own country, would be classified as state secrets 
and virtually impossible for an outsider to obtain.” 


FOREIGN 


SEATO Warns on Communism—After a 3-day 
meeting in Washington, the council of ministers of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization issued a 
communique June 2 reporting intensification of 
“Communist subversion, insurgency and terrorism 
in several countries of the treaty area following 
the summit failure.’’ The statement said that 
Communist China’s ‘‘uncompromising attitude’ 
increased SEATO’s need for ‘‘firm unity of pur- 
pose among its members.”’ 


. Khrushchev Vilifles Eisenhower—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, at a Kremlin news conference June 3 
called President Eisenhower ‘‘weak-kneed’’ and 
said: ‘I think that when the President stops being 
President the best job we could give him in our 
country would be as director of a children’s home. 
He would not harm children. But as head of a 
mighty state he is more dangerous and might do 
a lot of harm.’’ Khrushchev said that when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was called upon to speak at the 
1955 summit conference in Geneva he merely read 
notes hastily scribbled by John Foster Dulles, then 
Secy. of State. ‘‘One shuddered at the thought of 
what a great force was in such hands,’’ Khrush- 
chev said. The Soviet leader also said President 
Eisenhower had told him at Camp David that the 
U. S. did not want Germany reunified because 
the U. S. was ‘‘afraid of a stronger Germany,”’ 
The White House immediately termed the state- 
ment about Germany ‘‘absolutely untrue.’’ 


Turkey Gets Interim Constitution—A temporary 
Turkish constitution vesting legislative power in 
the Committee of National Union, the 38 military 
officers who led the May revolution, was pro- 
claimed June 12. Executive power was vested in a 
council of ministers appointed by Gen. Cemal 
Gursel, president of the National Committee, head 
of state, head of government and commander-in- 
chief. The new charter, which returned judicial 
powers to the Turkish court system, was to be in 
effect until election of a new Turkish Parliament. 


Algerian Peace Talks Balked—French President 
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Charles de Gaulle, addressing himself directly to 
the leaders of the Algerian Moslem revolt for the 
first time June 14, renewed and extended his appeal 
for them to come to Paris for negotiations to end 
the fighting. Ferhat Abbas, premier of the rebel 
Algerian Provisional Government in Tunis, ac- 
cepted the offer June 20. Emissaries of the rebels 
met with French representatives in Melun, near 
Paris, June 25-29 to arrange conditions for the 
peace talks. The rebel government rejected July 5 
the conditions set by the French, stating: ‘‘Under 
these conditions, the Algerian delegation would be 
deprived of every liberty that goes with the 
dignity and status of negotiators.’’ 

Soviet-Chinese Ideological Dispute—Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, in what was considered a major 
restatement of Marxist theory, told the Rumanian 
Communist party congress in Bucharest June 21 
“‘with certainty that under present conditions war 
is not inevitable.” He said: ‘‘We cannot repeat 
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today mechanically what V. I. Lenin said many 
decades ago about imperialism and always repeat 
that imperialist wars are inevitable as long as 
socialism has not triumphed all over the world.” 
He noted that Lenin’s views on the subject of war 
were expressed ‘‘in completely different historical 
conditions.’’ Communist chiefs of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and East Germany backed 
Khrushchev’s view that capitalist-Communist war- 
fare is not inevitable, but Communist China took 
a different line. Peng Chen, member of the Chinese 
party’s Politburo, reiterated to the congress the 
substance of articles recently published in Peiping 
holding that war is inevitable as long as Western 
‘‘imperialism’’ exists, 

Tass, the Soviet news agency, made public 
June 27 a communique issued at the Bucharest 
meeting in which leaders of the 12 ruling Com- 
munist parties including the Chinese, reaffirmed 
their unity in the ‘‘struggle for peace.’’ They also 


Eisenhower Tours Far East; Riots 


A series of Leftist riots in Japan against 
the government of Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi, the new Japanese-U. S. security 
treaty and President Eisenhower’s sched- 
uled visit to Japan caused Congressional 
leaders to suggest June 6 that the Presi- 
dent defer his visit. The Japanese Socialist 
party, at a special convention June 6, 
demanded cancellation of the Eisenhower 
visit. James C. Hagerty, White House 
press secretary, went to Tokyo June 11 to 
arrange the details of the President’s visit. 
Stone-throwing demonstrators imprisoned 
Hagerty, Amb. Douglas MacArthur 2nd 
and White House appointments secretary 
Thomas E. Stephens in their automobile at 
the Haneda International Airport far 
more than an hour until they were res- 
cued by a Marine helicopter. 3 

President Eisenhower began his two- 
week tour of the Far East June 12 when he 
flew to Anchorage, Alaska after issuing a 
statement that he had decided against de- 
ferring or cancelling the trip in the face 
of the Japanese riots because the trip 
“represents an important phase of a pro- 
gram whose paramount objective was and 
is to improve the climate of international 
understanding.” His party included his 
son, Lt. Col. John Eisenhower, and the 
latter’s wife. The President was greeted 
warmly by nearly 30,000 of the Anchorage 
area’s 80,000 citizens as he drove through 
the city in an open car. ___ q 

Flying in a special jet airliner, the Presi- 
dent left Alaska June 13, made a refueling 
stop at Wake Island and reached Clark AF 
Base in the Philippines June 14. There he 
transferred. to his propeller-driven Co- 
lumbine III for a short hop to Manila, 
where an estimated 1,000,000 Filipinos 
gave him what was described as the big- 
gest and warmest welcome ever accorded 
a visiting dignitary there. The enthusiastic 
crowds surged so close to the open car in 
which President Eisenhower and Philip- 

ine President Carlos P. Garcia rode that 
he car had to halt repeatedly. 


JAPANESE VISIT CANCELED 


While Presicent Eisenhower was in 
Manila, where he addressed a joint session 
of the Philippine Congress, received an 
honorary degree from the University of 
the Philippines and was guest of honor at 
a round of festivities, new anti-American 
riots flared in Japan. In Tokyo, 20,000 
Leftist demonstrators stormed the Diet, 
shouting “Eisenhower don’t come!” and 
denouncing the Kishi government. At 
least 600 policemen and 270 demonstrators 
were injured and one person killed. After 
an emergency meeting of his cabinet, 
Premier Kishi announced that he had 
asked President Eisenhower to postpone 
his visit. , . 

Announcing President Eisenhower's ac- 


Cause Cancellation of Japan Visit 


ceptance of the Japanese decision, White 
House press secretary Hagerty said in 
Manila that the President wished “to ex- 
press his regrets that a small organized 
minority, led by professional Communist 
agitators acting under external direction 
and control, have been able by resort to 
force and violence to prevent his goodwill 
visit and to mar the celebration of this 
pentenmuat in Japanese-American rela- 
ions.” 

President Eisenhower sailed from Ma- 
nila aboard the U. S. cruiser St. Paul for 
Taiwan (Formosa) June 16. While the 
President was en route to Taiwan the 
Chinese Communists opened a heavy 
bombardment of the off-shore island of 

uemoy. A Chinese Communist army 
statement said the purpose of the bom- 
bardment was “to show the great Chinese 
people’s contempt and scorn for Hisen- 
hower.” President Eisenhower, upon his 
arrival in Taipei, Taiwan, June 18 de- 
nounced the bombardment. as “a deliber- 
ate aggressive act.’’ As President EHisen- 
hower and Nationalist Chinese President 
Chiang Kai-shek rode through Taipei, the 
U..S. leader was cheered by more than 
500,000 Chinese: The two leaders discussed 
the threat of world communism and were 
reported in substantial agreement. The 
Communist bombardment of Quemoy was 
renewed to coincide with President 
Eisenhower’s departure for Okinawa by 
plane. June 19. 


OKINAWANS HOSTILE 


In Okinawa’s capital city of Naha, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower encountered -the first 
hostile demonstration of his tour. More 
than 100,000 Okinawans lined the streets 
as the President drove through the city. 
While he visited the Okinawan. legislative 
chambers and the U. S. civil administra- 
tion building, 1,500 Leftist youths held a 
snake-dance demonstration nearby in pro- 
test against failure of the U. S. to return 
Okinawa to Japanese administration. 

More than 1,000,000 South Koreans gave 
President Eisenhower the most tumul- 
tuous welcome of his tour when he arrived 
in Seoul June 19. In a speech to South 
Korea’s National Assembly, he pledged 
that the U. S. would ‘‘permit no intrusion 
across the border of free Korea.’ During 
his visit the President also reviewed 
troops of the U. S., South Korea and other 
nations represented in the UN Command 
for Korea. 

The President flew by jet transport from 
Seoul, made a refueling stop at Wake 
Island and arrived June 20 in Honolulu. He 
drove through cheering crowds in the city 
and then went to the Kaneohe Marine 
Corps Air Station for a 6-day golfing va- 
cation. He left Hawaii June 25 and-arrived 
in Washington the next day. 
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yeiterated their allegiance to the Moscow declara- 
tion of 1957, which said peaceful East-West co- 
existence was possible and that wars could be 
prevented. In what was viewed as a concession to 
the Chinese, the communique also said it was 
‘necessary to proceed from the possibility of the 
working class gaining a victory for the Socialist 
revolution by nonpeaceful means.’’ 

Bomb Injures Venezuelan President—An as- 
sassin’s bomb exploded alongside Venezuelan Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt’s car June 24 during Army 
Day observances in Caracas. Betancourt and 10 
others suffered minor injuries and the explosion 
killed his aide-de-camp, Col. Ramon Armas Perez. 
Brazilian Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya 
announced June 27 that most of those involved in 
the plot had been arrested and said the dynamite 
and equipment used had been flown from the 
Dominican Republic. 

Cuba Seizes Oil Refineries—The Cuban Govern- 
ment seized the Texas Co. petroleum refinery in 
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Government demanded June 8 that Israel return 


oe abs apo to ——— where Sore 
officer accused of planning i 

Europe’s Jews was captured by Jewish agents. 
Israeli Premier David Ben-Gurion, in a personal 
message to Argentine President Arturo Frondizi 
June 10, conceded that Argentine laws had been 
violated but asked Argentina to “join all the 
friends of justice in the world” by agreeing to let 
Israel try Eichmann. On the complaint of Ar- 
gentina, the UN Security Council an debate 
June 22 on the case. The Security Council adopted 
by an 8-0 vote June 23 an Argentine resolution 
asking Israel to make “‘appropriate reparation’ to 
Israel. The USSR and Poland abstained, while 
Argentina was barred from yoting. Argentina asked 
Israel in a note June 28 how it expected to comply 
with the resolution. Israel replied July 5 that the 
UN resolution in itself constituted reparation. 
Argentina and Israel issued Aug. 3 a joint state- 
ment that the incident was closed; the statement 


Santiago de Cuba June 29 and the Esso (Cuban poet an Israel admission that the Eichmann 


Inc, and Shell Petroleum Co. refineries in Havana 
July 1. The seizure of the plants, the only foreign- 
owned oil refineries in Cuba, followed the refusal 
of the companies to process Soviet crude oil bought 
by the Cuban Government. Both the U. S. and 
Britain delivered notes of protest to Cuba July 5. 

Belgian Congo Becomes Republic—The Belgian 
Congo became the Republic of Congo June 30 in 
ceremonies at Leopoldville in which King Baudouin 
of the Belgians proclaimed the independence of the 
former colony. Congolese President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu, leader of the Abako party, expressed good 
will toward Belgium. Premier Patrice Lumumba, 
leader of the Congolese National Movement (MNC), 
made a militant speech attacking colonialism, re- 
minding Congolese of the ‘‘humiliating slavery 
which had been imposed upon us by force,’’ and 
saying that Congo must be the ‘‘rallying point of 
all Africa.’” Lumumba had replaced Kasavubu as 
premier-designate after the MNC won a majority 
in the Congolese Parliament and elected its candi- 
date as speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Lumumba’s coalition cabinet included 3 members 
of Kasavubu’s party. As a compromise, Lumumba 
supported the aspirations of Kasavubu, who was 
elected president by the Parliament. 


UNITED NATIONS 
UN Acts in Eichmann Case—The Argentine 


capture had “infringed the fundamental rights’ 
of Argentina. : 

Ruanda-Urundi Elections Set—A report by a 
UN to the UN Trusteeship Council June 14 
said belgium had agreed to hold general elections 
early in 1961 in the trust territory of Ruanda and 
Urundi, formerly in German East Africa. It was 
stated that Belgium, which administers the trustee- 
ship, would then be able to ask the 1961 UN 
General Assembly session to discuss the indepen- 
dence of Ruanda-Urundi. 

Genocide in Tibet Charged—The International 
Commission of Jurists, a nongovernmental organi- 
zation recognized by the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, asserted in Geneva June 19 
that the Chinese Communists were guilty of 
genocide against the Buddhist religion in Tibet. 
Genocide is systematic extermination of a racial, 
political or cultural group. The commission’s 9- 
member investigation committee found that the 
Chinese Communists had killed religious figures 
in Tibet and forcibly transferred many Tibetan 
children to China ‘‘to prevent them from having 
a religious upbringing.’”’ 

GENERAL 
Dispute Closes Broadway Theaters—Twenty-two 


legitimate theaters in New York City were closed 
June 2-12 in the first Broadway blackout for 41 


Soviet Union Breaks Up East-West Disarmament Talks 


The 10-nation East-West disarmament 
conference resumed in Geneva June 7 
after a 5-week recess. The Soviet Union 
submitted formally to the conference a 
revised version of the total disarmament 
plan presented to_the United Nations 9 
months earlier by Premier Khrushchev. 

The Soviet plan contained a first stage 
providing for a ban on production, stoek- 
piling and use of nuclear weapons; im- 
mediate destruction of all means of deliv- 
ering nuclear weapons, including planes, 
submarines, warships and rockets capable 
of making such deliveries; and abolition 
of foreign military bases. The second stage 
would ban all mass destruction weapons, 
such as nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons, and would reduce the armed 
forces of all countries, with ceilings of 
1,700,000 men each for the USSR and the 
U.S. The third stage would complete total 
disarmament by eliminating all national 
military forces except limited militia. 

There was united Western opposition to 
the Soviet plan. Frederick M. Eaton, U. S. 
delegate, charged that it would leave 
Europe at the mercy of the Soviet Union. 
He said that at completion of the first 
stage of the Soviet plan the United States, 
without foreign bases or means of deliv- 
ery of nuclear weapons, would have no 
way to support Western European armies. 
On the other hand, Eaton said, the Soviet 
Union would still have large ground forces 
which it could move and supply overland. 
Representatives of all the U. S. Allies at- 
tacked the Soviet plan along the same 
lines. However, in response to Allied de- 
mands for revision of Western proposals, 


Eaton was called back to Washington June 
17 for consultation. 

Eaton returned to Geneva June 26 and 
discussed with the other Western dele- 
gates a revised U. S. disarmament pro- 
posal worked out in Washington with U. S. 
Secy. of State Christian A. Herter and 
other top U. S. officials. Just before the 
Disarmament Committee went into ses- 
sion June 27, Eaton informally told Vale- 
rian A. Zorin, chief Soviet delegate, that 
the U. S. had prepared new disarmament 
proposals. At the opening of the session, 
Zorin read a statement denouncing the 
West and announcing Soviet withdrawal 
from the conference. Representatives of 
the 4 other Communist nations—Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Poland— 
made similar statements. The Polish 
chairman, Marian Naszkowski, announced 
that the session was ended and the Com- 
munists hurried out of the room. 

After the Communist walkout, Eaton 
submitted to the conference the revised 
U.S. proposal for phased general disarma- 
ment under international supervision. 
Meanwhile, Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei A. Gromyko sent a memorandum to 
UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold charg- 
ing that the West had sabotaged the 10- 
nation Disarmament Committee and ask- 
ing that the disarmament question be 
put on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly’s September session. Soviet pre- 
mier Krushchev, in notes to the 5 Western 
members of the Disarmament Committee, 
accused them and particularly the U.S. of 
responsibility for the conference’s failure. 
All rejected the charges. 
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years. The 1960 blackout resulted from a contract 
dispute between the 12,000-member Actors Equity 
Assn, (AFL-CIO) and the League of New York 
Theaters. After the expiration of a 3-yr. contract, 
Equity forced cancellation of a June 1 performance 
of The Tenth Man by calling a meeting of the 
actor’s union that lasted past curtain time. The 
producers retaliated by closing the remainder of 
the theaters. The blackout ended after agreement 
on a 4-yr. contract providing pensions and in- 
creased minimum salaries for actors. 


U. 8S. Orbits Twin Satellites—U. S. scientists 
scored another first June 22 by launching two in- 
strumented satellites at one time from Cape Can- 
averal, Fla. The unusual two-in-one space shot, 
directed by a Navy research team, launched the 
two satellites in piggyback fashion with an Air 
Foree Thor-Able-Star rocket. The larger satellite, 
Transit II-A, the second in a Navy program of 
navigation-aid satellites, was a 223-lb., 36-inch 
sphere. The other, called NRL Satellite, designed 
to measure solar radiation, was a 42-lb., 20-inch 
sphere mounted atop Transit II-A. The two 
satellites were separated by a spring device 30 
minutes after launching and went into separate 
orbits. Scientists reported they were working per- 
fectly in their observations and radio transmissions. 


DISASTERS 


Hong Kong was hit June 9 by Typhoon Mary, 
which left at least 30 dead, 18,000 homeless... 
Trans-Australian airliner crashed off Queensland 
June 10, killing all 29 aboard . . 30 died in 
Lahore, Pakistan, June 11 when house collapsed 
during wedding party . . . Polish excursion boat 
overturned in Dunajec Mountain River June 13, 
drowning 21 . . . Pacific Northern Airlines Con- 
stellation crashed into mountain 50 miles east of 
Anchorage, Alas., June 14, killing 14... Quake- 
devasted area in Chile was hit June 19-20 by new 
earthquakes and landslides, adding scores to death 
toll. . . West Pakistan reports June 19 said heat 
wave killed at least 30. . . Health officials reported 
June 22 that Northern India heat wave had killed 
395 in 3 weeks . . . Fire in Liverpool department 
store June 22 killed 11... Brazilian Real Airlines 
Convair crashed into Guanabara Bay June 24, 
killing all 51 aboard . . . Typhoon Olive hit north- 
ern Philippines June 27; 104 reported killed, 500 
missing and 60,000 homeless in Luzon . . . Coal 
mine explosion near Abertillery, Wales, June 28 
killed 45 miners. 


July—1960 
WASHINGTON 


U. S. Cuts Cuban Sugar Imports—At the request 
of the Eisenhower Administration, Congress voted 
July 3 to give the President power to cut the quota 
for Cuban sugar exports to the United States to 
any level he sees fit until Mar. 31, 1961. The move 
was made in retaliation for Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro’s anti-U. S. policies. 

President Eisenhower ordered July 6 a cut of 
700,000 tons, or about 95%, in Cuba’s sugar quota 
for the remainder of 1960. In addition, the Presi- 
dent canceled an extra 156,000-ton share of the 
1960 U. S. sugar market which was to have gone to 
Cuban producers to make up for deficits in ship- 
ments from other suppliers. The President called 
the step an answer to the Castro government’s 
“deliberate policy of hostility toward the United 
States.” He said Cuba’s commitment to buy goods 
from the Soviet Union and pay for it with sugar 
“at prices well below those it has obtained in the 
United States’’ had raised serious doubts as to 
whether the U. S. could rely on Cuban supplies. 


U. S. Reaffirms Monroe Doctrine—Following a 
threat by Soviet Pzemier Khrushchev July 9 to re- 
taliate with rockets if the U. S. intervened mili- 
tarily in Cuba, President Eisenhower -issued a 
statement warning that the U. S. would never per- 
mit ‘‘the establishment of a regime dominated by 
international communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.’’ Khrushchey declared July 12 that the 
Monroe Doctrine was dead. He said the U. S. cut 
in the Cuban sugar quota was a ‘‘step aimed at 
undermining the political system of Cuba’’ and 
promised that the USSR ‘‘will gladly buy Cuban 
sugar.”’ He added that it was ‘‘sheer iniquity’’ for 
the U. S. to maintain its naval base at Guantan- 
amo Bay, Cuba. 

The U. S. State Dept., in a statement July 14 
approved by President Eisenhower, said the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine remained as valid as 
when the doctrine was proclaimed in 1823. ‘'Fur- 


thermore,’’ the State Dept. said, ‘‘the Monroe 
Doctrine’s purpose of preventing any extension to 
this hemisphere of a despotic political system con- 
trary to the independent status of the American 
states is supported by the inter-American security 
system through the Organization of American 
States. Specifically the Organization of American 
States Charter and the Rio Treaty provide the 
means for common action to protect the hemi- 
sphere against the interventionist dnd aggressive 
designs of international communism.” 


Eisenhower Proposes Latin-American Aid—In 
outlining a new plan for advancing the political, 
economic and social welfare of Latin America, 
President Eisenhower indicated July 11 that Cuba 
would have to change its ways to participate. He 
said the program would be discussed at forthcom- 
ing meetings of the foreign’ ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States and the September 
inter-American economic conference in Bogota, 
Colombia. The President said he would ask Con- 
gress for ‘‘such additional public funds as we may 
deem appropriate to assist free men and neighbors 
in Latin America in cooperative efforts to develop 
their nations and achieve better lives.’’ 


U. S. Revises Air Defenses—The Air Force an- 
nounced July 18 a long-expected réVision of air 
defenses affecting jet fighter units and radar warn- 
ing installations in 23 states. The changes were in 
line with President Eisenhower’s revamping of his 
defense budget 3 months earlier to place more em- 
phasis on ballistic missiles, satellite warning sys- 
tems and missile-launching submarines. The Air 
Force revision was made on the assumption that 
missiles rather than bombers were rapidly becom- 
ing the chief military threat to this country. Em- 
phasizing smaller forces with superior aircraft, the 
new design calls for redeployment of some units, 
inactivation of some air bases, changing of the 
missions of some jet squadrons and the supplying 
of more modern aircraft to Air National Guard 
Squadrons as well as those of the regular Air Force. 


Fiscal 1960 Shows U. S. Surplus—President Fis- 
enhower announced July 20 that the Federal budget 
showed a $1.068 billion surplus in fiscal 1960, which 
ended June 30. At his vacation headquarters in 
Newport, R. I., the President termed the surplus 
“‘a very encouraging turnaround’’ from the $12,426 
billion deficit of fiscal 1959 and a ‘‘demonstration 
of fiscal responsibility.’’ The improvement was due 
in large part to an increase of $10 billion in tax 
receipts because of the post-recession improvement 
of corporate and personal income, Also, spending 
was reduced by nearly $3.5 billion, including a re- 
duction of $1.6 billion in farm price supports. It 
was the third and smallest surplus in the 7 years 
of the Eisenhower Administration. 


FCC Rejects Radio-TV Censorship—The Federal 
Communications Commission rejected July 29 pro- 
posals that it censor radio and television programs 
but warned broadcasters that it would protect the 
public interest by periodic checkups to see that 
stations were fulfilling community needs and de- 
sires. The suggestions that the FCC set up specific 
controls over radio and TV programs were made by 
various witnesses.during public hearings on TV 
quiz show rigging and payola practices. ‘‘The com- 
munication of ideas by means of radio and tele- 
vision is a form of expression entitled to protection 
against abridgement by the First Amendment to 
the Constitution,’’ the FCC said. ‘‘The commission 
may not impose its private notions of what the 
public ought to hear.” 


FOREIGN 


Auriol Protests De Gaulle Actions—Vincent Au- 
riol, former President of France, accused French 
President Charles de Gaulle July 3 of unconstitu- 
tional acts aimed at creating ‘‘a system of per- 
sonal and arbitrary power in opposition to the 
essential rules and principles of democracy.’’ Au- 
riol made public a letter in which he informed the 
Constitutional Council, which interprets France’s 
Constitution, that he would no longer participate 
in its work. He charged that De Gaulle had vio- 
lated the Constitution by his measure to increase 
state aid to denominational schools, his refusal to 
convene Parliament in special session despite a re- 
quest by a majority of the Deputies, and his 
amendment of the constitutional structure of the 
French Community, 


U. 8.-German Missile Discussions—U. S. Secy. of 
the Army Wilbur M. Brucker, visiting Bonn for 
discussions with West German Defense Minister 
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Franz Josef Strauss, said July 4 that the U. S. 
would give “‘positive support’? to any request by 
West Germany for missiles to strengthen its armed 
forces, Stating that Strauss was ‘‘interested in ac- 
quiring medium-range ballistic missiles,’ Brucker 
added; ‘‘We have no objections at all to their 
acauiring weapons with a strategic range.’’ The 
West German Defense Ministry quickly denied that 
any decision had been made to equip West German 
forces with the Polaris missile; a spokesman said 
West Germany would abide by any recommenda- 
tion made by NATO. The U. S, Embassy in Bonn 
issued a statement shortly afterward explaining 


UN Acts to Bring Order to 


Severe civil strife marked the first days 
of independence of the Republic of Congo, 
formerly the Belgian Congo, Inter-tribal 
fighting and clashes between tribal groups 
and the Congolese Army brought several 
deaths, many injuries and a large number 
of arrests. The Congolese Army began a 
mutiny July 6, demanding pay raises and 
the dismissal of their Belgian officers. As 
reports of raping of whites and looting by 
mutinous soldiers spread, a mass exodus 
of Belgians and other Europeans began 
July 8. Premier Patrice Lumumba was able 
to restore order temporarily in Leopold- 
ville, the Congolese capital, by agreeing to 
dismiss most white officers and build a 
pure Congolese Army. But the mutiny 
spread and more attacks on whites by 
mutineers were reported. Belgium rein- 
forced its troops in the Congo and Bel- 
gian forces attacked the Congolese mu- 
tineers in several areas. Lumumba pro- 
tested against the Belgian intervention. 

Premier Moise Tshombe of Katanga, 
the Congo’s richest province, proclaimed 
July 11 its ‘‘total independence”’ of the 
Congo and asked for more Belgian mili- 
tary aid. The Lumumba government ap- 
pealed to the United Nations for mili- 
tary assistance and the Security Council, 
which had unanimously recommended the 
Congo for UN membership, met July 13 to 
consider the appeal. Meanwhile, the So- 
viet Union urged the UN to halt what the 
USSR called ‘armed aggression” by the 
NATO Powers against the Congo. The 
Security Council approved July 14 a re- 
quest by UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammar- 
skjold for authority to organize and send 
to the Congo a UN force. The resolution, 
authorized by an 8-0 vote (Britain, France 
and Nationalist China abstaining), called 
on Belgium to withdraw its forces from 
the Congo. Belgium told the Council-it 
would withdraw its forces when the UN 
force had restored effective order. 


SOVIET INTERVENTION THREAT 


_ Soviet Premier Khrushchev made pub- 
lic July 15 a message from Premier Lu- 
mumba and Congolese Chief of State Joseph 
Kasavubu which said: “It is possible that 
we may have to ask for the Soviet Union’s 
intervention should the Western camp not 
Stop its aggression against the sovereignty 
of the Republic of the Congo.” Khru- 
Shehev warned the West to keep “hands 
off the Republic of Congo” and added: 

The Government of the Congo can be 
assured that the Soviet Union will give 
the Congo republic the necessary help 
which may be required for the victory of 
your just cause.” 

Hammarskjold’s appeal brought pledges 
of men for the UN Emergency Fotee en: 
Ghana, Guinea, Ethiopia, Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, the Mali Federation, Ireland and 
Sweden. The U. S. and other Western na- 
tions offered to assist with transportation, 
communications and supplies. The first 
UN troops, a Gctachinent of Tunisians, 
reached Leopoldville July 15. 

As the Security Council took up the 
Congo question again July 20, Congolese 
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that Strauss had indicated an “‘interest” in the 
Polaris but had not sought to acquire it. 


USSR Conducts Missile Tests—The Soviet Union 
made test firings from an undisclosed site into the 
Central Pacific July 5 and 7 of what Tass, the 
Soviet news agency, described as ‘‘a new, powerful, 
multistage ballistic rocket designed for cosmic 
flight.’ Tass said both missiles traveled 13,000 
kilometers (8,078 miles), that the first hit close to 
its target 1,000 miles southwest of Hawaii and 
that the second hit ‘‘directly’’ on target. 


Khrushchev Visits Austria—Soviet Premier 


Chaotic Republic of Congo 


representative Thomas Kanza said his 
government would ask Soviet assistance 
unless the UN obtained withdrawal of 
Belgian forces. U. S. Amb. Henry Cabot 
Lodge warned that, with other UN mem- 
bers, “‘we will do whatever may be neces-~ 
sary to prevent the intrusion of any 
military forces not requested by the 
United Nations.” The Security Council 
adopted by a unanimous vote 4 22 a 
resolution asking Belgium to withdraw 
its forces speedily, with no time limit set, 
and urging against foreign intervention 
in the Congo. Premier Lumumba left 
Leopoldville July 22 on an 11-day mission 
to seek economic, technical and political 
support in Accra, London, New York, 
Washington and Montreal. While visiting 
UN Headquarters in New York, he said 
order would be restored in the Congo 
“within 5 minutes” after complete Belgian 
withdrawal from the country. tas 

In partial response to the UN decision, 
Belgium withdrew 1,500 troops from the 
Congo July 31. However, 8,500 Belgian 
troops remained, most of them in Katanga 
Province, where Katanga Premier Moise 
Tshombe had threatened to oppose the 
ent of UN troops by force. Hammar- 
skjold met in Leopoldville with the Lu- 
mumba cabinet, which demanded that UN 
forces enter Katanga immediately and 
obtain the Belgian withdrawal. The Soviet 
Union supported the Congolese stand with 
another threat of intervention. Hammar- 
skjold announced Aug. 2 that UN troops 
would start moving into Katanga 4 days 
later and that Belgian troops would then 
begin to move out. When Tshombe 
reiterated his intention-to repel the U. 
entry by force, Hammarskjold canceled 
the entry plans and called for a Security 
Council session. 


UN FORCE ENTERS KATANGA 


As the Security Council prepared to 
meet Aug. 8, the Soviet Union, Ghana and 
Guinea threatened to send troops into 
Katanga if the UN did not act. The Coun- 
cil adopted unanimously Aug. 9 a resolu- 
tion asking for the immediate withdrawal 
of Belgian troops from Katanga, to be 
replaced by UN troops, and giving assur- 
ances that the UN force would not inter- 
fere in the conflict between Katanga and 
the Congolese government. Hammar- 
skjold and 240 UN troops from Sweden 
entered Katanga Aug. 12. 

Premier Lumumba denounced Ham- 
marskjold for picking white troops for the 
first detachment in Katanga, accused 
Hammarskjold of connivance with 
Tshombe and declared that the UN chief 
had violated Security Council orders to 
“place all its resources at my command.” 
Hammarskjold called an emergency meet- 
ing of the Security Council Aug. 21-22, 
which backed his neutral use of the UN 
force in the Congo by refusing to alter or 
restrict his mandate. Lumumba said Aug. 
22, that he was satisfied with the Council 
action and that he withdrew his threat to 
oust UN forces and replace them with 
friendly African and Asian forces. 
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Khrushchev concluded July 8 a 9-day visit to Aus- 
tria during which he publicly accused the United 
States of “aggressive actions against the Soviet 
Union and the breakup of the disarmament con- 
ference’ in Geneva, threatened again to sign a 
separate peace treaty with East Germany, said 
U. S. prestige was at a new low because of the 
U-2 incident and the cancellation of President 
Eisenhower’s Japanese visit, and compared state- 
ments by West German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer to ‘‘the various declarations of Hitler.’”’ The 
U. S. and West German ambassadors protested to 
the Austrian Government because of the failure of 
Chancellor Julius Raab and other Austrian officials 
to disassociate themselves from Khrushchev’s at- 
tacks on the U. S. and West German governments. 
The Austrian cabinet rejected the protests July 12 
on the ground that ‘‘the Austrian Government had 
no power to influence the content of the speeches 
which Khrushchev made on Austrian territory.’ 


USSR Rejects A-Test Pool—In an attempt to 
break the deadlock in East-West-negotiations at 
Geneva on a treaty to ban nuclear weapons tests, 
the United States proposed July 12 that a pool of 
Western and Eastern nuclear explosive devices be 
created, open to inspection and use by both sides. 
The plan provided that the U. S., Britain and the 
USSR would contribute equal numbers of outmod- 
ed nuclear devices to the pool. The devices would 
be under international guard but any of the par- 
ticipating countries could draw out its own or other 
countries’ devices for research testing under inter- 
national inspection. The Soviet Union rejected the 
proposal Aug. 2 on the ground that there was no 
further need for detecting tests and that the So- 
viet Union would not become a ‘‘supplier’’ of 
nuclear devices for the Western nations. 


Ikeda Succeeds Kishi in Japan—Japanese Pre- 
mier Nobusuke Kishi and his Cabinet resigned 
July 15 after being under protracted attack for the 
Government’s failure to stem Leftist demonstra- 
tions against the new Japanese-U. S. treaty, dem- 
onstrations which caused cancellation of President 
EHisenhower’s visit to Japan. Hayata Ikeda, former 
Minister of International Trade and Industry, was 


approved by the Diet July 18 as Japan’s 9th post- 
war Premier. Like Kishi, he was regarded as a 
supporter of close ties with the United States. 


Fanfani Again Italian Premier—Italian Premier 
Fernando Tambroni and his cabinet resigned July 
19 as a result of bloody Communist-led riots in 
protest against the reliance of his Christian Dem- 
ocratic minority cabinet on Neo-Fascist votes to 
stay in power. Tambroni’s resignation followed an 
agreement by the Liberals, Democratic Socialists 
and Republicans to back a new Christian Demo- 
cratic cabinet. Former Premier Amintore Fanfani 
announced July 26 the formation of a new Chris- 
tian Democratic government. He and his cabinet 
won confirmation from the Senate Aug, 3 and from 
the Chamber of Deputies Aug. 5. 


Woman Premier of Ceylon—Mrs. Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike was sworn in July 21 as Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, the first woman to head the govern- 
ment of a modern state. She had led her Socialistice 
party, the Sri Lanka Freedom party, to a decisive 
victory in the Parliamentary elections the day be- 
fore. Mrs. Bandaranaike, widow of the assassinated 
Prime Minister S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, named a 
cabinet July 23 in which she took the post of de- 
fense and external affairs minister as well as that 
of prime minister. 


Cuban Communist Chinese Pact—Cuba and Com- 
munist China signed in Havana July 23 an agree- 
ment providing for the purchase by Communist 
China of 500,000 tons of Cuban sugar annually for 
5 years. The purchases were to be at the world 
market price, currently around 3.25¢ per lb., 2¢ a 
lb. less than the price paid by the U. S. to Cuba, 
with 20% of the payment to be in dollars and the 
balance in Chinese goods. The pact was similar to 
that Cuba signed 5 months earlier with the USSR. 


Warsaw Pact Replaces Commander—The Warsaw 
Pact, the Communist counterpart of NATO, an- 
nounced July 24 that its supreme commander, 
Soviet Marshal Ivan S, Konev, had retired for 
health reasons and had been replaced by Soviet 
Marshal Andrei A. Grechko. Konev had been War- 
saw Pact commander since the organization in 1955 


USSR Shoots Down American RB-47, Vetoes Impartial Investigation 


The Soviet Union announced July 11 
that a missing American RB-47 recon- 
naissance plane had been shot down by 
a Soviet fighter plane 10 days earlier over 
Soviet territorial waters. In a note pro- 
testing alleged U.S. resumption of “es- 

ionage flights over the USSR,” the Soviet 
Gnion said two of the 6-man crew of the 
RB-47 had been taken alive and would be 
“brought to trial under the full rigor of 
the Soviet laws.’’ Soviet notes also ac- 
cused Britain and Norway of involvement 
in the incident. 

The United States, in a note to Moscow 
July 12, branded the Soviet version of the 
incident ‘‘a willful misinterpretation and 
misstatement of fact.’’ The U.S. de- 
nounced the USSR for having “wantonly 
attacked the American airplane over in- 
ternational waters.” The U.S. note said 
the RB-47, which left a U.S. base at Brize 
Norton, England, July 1, was on one of a 
series of electromagnetic research flights 
“well known to the.Soviet Government 
to have taken place over a period of more 
than 10 years.”’ The U.S. contended that 
the plane did not fly over Soviet territo- 
rial waters, did not penetrate Soviet air 
space, and in fact was never closer to 
Soviet land territory than 30 miles. The 
U.S. note demanded the release of the two 
captive flyers, First Lts. John R. McKone 
and Freeman B. Olmstead, and the return 
of the body of Capt. Willard G. Palm, the 
RB-47’s ioe: It also asked for coopera- 
tion in a search for the 3 missing crew 
members, Capt. Eugene E. Posa and First 
Lts. Dean B. Phillips and Oscar L. Go- 
forth. Britain and Norway denied Soviet 
charges that they were involved. : , 

In its note, the U.S. noted the “cynical 
failure” of the USSR to announce the 
shooting down of the RB-47 for a number 
of days while a search for the missing 


plane was being carried on with the as- 
sistance of at least one Soviet ship. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev said July 12 that the 
announcement had been delayed in an at- 
tempt to trap the U.S. into making con- 
flicting announcements as in the case of 
the U-2 shot down over the USSR May 1. 
“To a degree we succeeded,” he said. 

The Soviet Union July 13 demanded a 
meeting of the UN Security Council to 
discuss ‘‘aggressive actions” by the U.S. 
A statement from the summer White 
House at Newport, R.I., said the U.S. fa- 
vored a full UN investigation of the 
“wanton shooting down” of the RB-47. A 
Soviet note July 15 rejected the U.S. ver- 
sion of the incident and expressed refusal 
to release the captive flyers. The U.S. re- 
iterated its stand in a note July 18. How- 
ever, agreement was reached for the re- 
turn of the body of Capt. Palm, which 
was turned over to U.S, officials. 

As the Security Council took up the 
RB-47 discussion July 22, Soviet delegate 
Vasily V. Kuznetsov repeated the Soviet 
charges and introduced a resolution call- 
ing for condemnation of the U.S. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, U.S. representative, offered 
a resolution calling for an impartial in- 
vestigation. He said he had scientific 
proof that the RB-47 had been shot down 
over international waters 200 miles from 
Soviet territory. 

The Soviet Union vetoed the U.S. reso- 
lution, for an impartial investigation, July 
26. The USSR also vetoed an Italian reso- 
lution asking that the International Red 
Cross be permitted to get in touch with 
the two captive crewmen for ‘“‘humani- 
tarian’”’ purposes. The Soviet proposal 
for condemnation of the U.S. was rejected 
by a 9-2 vote, only the USSR and Poland 


favoring it. 
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of the Communist military alliance, which includes 
the USSR, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, East Germany, Albania and Hungary. Grech- 
ko, Soviet first deputy defense minister, had been 
known as an associate of Premier Khrushchev. 


British Cabinet Revised—In a major revision of 
the British Cabinet July 27, Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan announced the shift of Selwyn Lloyd 
from the post of Foreign Secretary to that of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, replacing Derek Heathcote 
Amory, who retired from politics, To replace Lloyd 
in the Foreign Office, Macmillan named the Earl 
of Home (Alexander Frederick Douglas-Home), first 
peer to occupy the post since Lord Halifax held it 
90 years earlier. A Labor party censure motion on 
Lord Home’s appointment was defeated in the 
House of Commons by a 332-220 vote. Labor op- 
position. was on the grounds that Lord Home 
Jacked experience and that as a member of the 
House of Lords he was not answerable in Commons 
to questions on foreign policy. Macmillan defended 
Lord Home as “‘the best man for the job’’ and said 
he would continue to name outstanding peers to 
his Cabinet. For complete Cabinet see page 323. 


Rhee’s Foes Win in Korea—In South Korea's first 
election under its revised constitution, July 29, Dr. 
John M. Chang’s Democratic party won a decisive 
victory. The Democrats, long the foes of former 
President Syngman Rhee, took control of both 
houses of the Legislature in the new cabinet form 
of government. Posun Yun was elected president 
by the Legislature Aug. 12 and Dr. Chang won ap- 
proval as premier Aug. 19. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Protest by Cuba Sent OAS—Cuban Foreign Min- 
ister Raul Roa asked the UN Security Council July 
11 to meet immediately to take action against what 
he described as ‘‘the repeated threats, harassments, 
intrigues, reprisals and aggressive acts to which 
my country has been subjected by the Government 
of the United States of America.’’ The Security 
Council took up the complaint July 18, when Roa 
charged that the U. S. had committed ‘‘economic 
aggression”’ by cutting the quota of Cuban sugar 
exports to the U. S. Roa also protested against the 
refusal of American-owned refineries in Cuba to 
refine petroleum bought from the Soviet Union, 
accused the U.S. of harboring Cuban war criminals, 
and charged that U.S. officials’ statements pic- 
tured Cuba as ‘‘a Soviet satellite or a lackey of 
international communism.’’ 

U. S. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge declared July 18 
that the U. S. ‘‘has engaged in no threats, harass- 
ments, intrigues, reprisals, or aggressive acts 
against the Government of Cuba.’’ Lodge said the 
sugar quota cut was necessary to insure U. S, con- 
Sumers their needed supplies and that Cuba had 
never asked for extradition of any war criminals, 
Lodge insisted that the U. S.-Cuban dispute should 
be settled in the Organization of American States. 

Soviet delegate Arkady A. Sobolev and Lodge en- 
gaged in a bitter debate July 19, when Sobolev said: 
“Do not touch Cuba. Leave Cuba alone. Let it do 
what it deems proper in its own country, and do 
not threaten Cuba with your might because other 
countries also have much might.’’ Lodge replied: 
“Do not touch us. Do not touch those with whom 
we are tied. Do not seek to extend Communist im- 
perialism.’’ The Council then adopted an Ecuador- 
ian-Argentine resolution referring the matter to 
the OAS and adjourning the Council’s debate pend- 
ing a report from the OAS. The vote on the resolu- 
tion was 9-0, the USSR and Poland abstaining, 


U. S. Asks Disarmament Meeting—President 
Hisenhower announced July 21 that he had in- 
structed U. S. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge to request 
the earliest possible convening of the UN Disarm- 
ament Commission ‘‘so that we and other members 
of the international community can continue to 
search for ways and means to achieve the universal 
desire to reduce the risk of war by controlled steps 
of disarmament.’ Lodge, in asking Dr. Luis Pa- 
dilla Nervo, president of the commission, to call 
the meeting, complained that the Soviet Union 
“callously disrupted what otherwise might have 
been fruitful negotiations’? when it led a walkout 
by the Communist nations from the 10-nation 
disarmament talks in Geneva. Padilla Nervo wrote 
to the 82 commission members July 29 to ask if a 
Majority would agree to a meeting Aug. 15, but 
the USSR rejected the proposal Aug. 1, contending 
that such a meeting on the eve of the General As- 
sembly session in September would only ‘‘aggravate 
the situation’? and might hinder the Assembly's 
disarmament discussions. 


GENERAL 


Johnson Enters Presidential Race—Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of Texas, Senate Majority Leader, an- 
nounced in Washington July 5 his candidacy for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination, He said 
he expected to enter the Democratic convention 


that Sen. John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, 
would have fewer than 600 of the 761 needed for 
nomination. The 51l-yr.-old Texan, who-had been 
campaigning for weeks, became the 5th man to an- 
nounce formally his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination. Sens. Hubert H. Humphrey, Minn., 
and Wayne L. Morse, Ore., previously announced 
candidates, had quit the race. This left Johnson, 
Kennedy and Sen. Stuart Symington, Mo., as the 
only avowed candidates although there was con- 
siderable support for Adlai E. Stevenson, Ill., who 
had said he would “‘accept a draft.” 


U. S. Seen in Missile Lead—Dr. Wernher Von 
Braun, director of the George C. Marshall Space 
Flight Center at Huntsville, Ala., said July 13 that 
the U.S. was ahead of the Soviet Union in the 
intercontinental ballistic missile race. He spoke 
in Auburn, Mass., at a commemoration of the 
launching of the world’s first liquid propellant 
rocket in 1926 by Dr. Robert H. Goddard, American 
rocket pioneer. Dr. Von Braun, former German 
rocket expert, said U. S. missiles, compared with 
those of the Soviet Union, were “later models 
with greater technological features—and perhaps a 
few more bugs.’’ As to the race into space, Dr. 
Von Braun said: ‘‘We are ahead in the total num- 
ber of scientific experiments and in the amount of 
information gained. They lead in payload capability 
pel are working at Huntsville in catching up 
to them.” 


Polaris Passes Biggest Test—The first successful 
firing of a ballistic missile from under water was 
achieved by the U. S. Navy July 20 when a Polaris 
rocket was launched from the submerged nuclear 
submarine George Washington. The George Wash- 
ington, lying 50 to 60 feet under the surface about 
30 miles off Cape Canaveral, Fla., launched a sec- 
ond Polaris successfully about 3 hours later. Both 
28-ft., two-stage missiles traveled eastward to a 
target area some 1,150 miles away with what was 
described as remarkable accuracy. Rear Adm. Wm. 
F. Raborn, Jr., director of the Navy’s Special 
Projects Office, said the tests meant that the suc- 
cess of the Polaris program was assured. It was 
estimated that the Polaris would be ready for 
actual tactical use in the fall of 1960. 


Steck Margin Requirement Cut—The margin re- 
quirement for stock purchases was cut by the 
Federal Reserve Board July 27 from 90% to 70%. 
This meant, for example, that a purchaser would 
have to put up only $700 in cash rather than $900 
to buy $1,000 worth of stock, borrowing the re- 
mainder. It also applied to short sales, in which 
stock is borrowed and sold in the hope of buying 
it back later for less money. A board spokesman 
said the action was not taken to bolster stock 
prices or to stimulate credit and speculation. He 
said the board felt that the 70% requirement 
would be sufficient to prevent excessive use of 
credit in the stock market. The margin rate was 
reduced from 70% to 50% in January, 1958, in- 
creased to 70% in August, 1955, and set at 90% 
in October, 1958. 


DISASTERS 


Crash of U. S. Navy blimp of ZPG-3W class, 
world’s largest, off New Jersey coast July 6 killed 
18 crewmen . .. U. S. C-47 transport plane hit 
mountain near Quito, Ecuador, July 11, killing all 
18 aboard . Fire destroyed Guatemala City 
hospital for the insane July 14, killing 225 of 
1,600 inmates . . . U.S. Navy destroyers Ammen 
and Collett collided in fog off Newport Beach, 
Calif., July 19, killing 11 Ammen crewmen... At 
least 33 West German iron miners died July 19 in 
mine fire near Salzgitter. 


August—1960 
WASHINGTON 


Security Aides Apparent Defectors—The Defense 
Dept. said Aug. 5 that Bernon F. Mitchell, 31, 
and William H. Martin, 29, junior mathematicians 
employed by the National Security Council, had 
disappeared June 24 and apparently had ‘‘gone 
behind the Iron Curtain.” The pair left the 
agency at Fort Meade, Md., ostensibly to visit 
their families in California and Washington while 
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on vacation but were traced to Mexico and 
Havana. The Defense Dept. said “they had no 
access to classified information about American 
weapons or defense plans.” 


U. S. Rejects Soviet Protest—The U. S. State 
Dept. sent a note to Moscow Aug. 8 rejecting a 
Soviet protest against any U. S. action to pro- 
vide medium-range ballistic missiles such as the 
Polaris to its NATO allies, particularly West 
Germany. The U. S. note said: ‘‘The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has made it clear for a number of years 
that it is ecuipping its armed forces with modern 
weapons of «ll types. The Soviet Government ap- 
pears to ccutend that it can pursue this course 
of action, and moreover do so in an atmosphere 
of strictest secrecy, while denying the NATO 
member countries the right to provide for their 
common defense.’’ 


U. S. Protests Rejected by Cuba—The U. S, 
Government protested to the Cuban Government 
Aug. 8 against the seizure and nationalization of 
26 U. S.-owned companies in Cuba. At the same 
time the U. S. protested that Cuban was jailing 
and harassing U. S. newsmen against whom 
charges had not been filed. Earlier, a U. S. note 
had protested that the Cuban Nationalization Law 
of July discriminated against U. S. property 
owners and was in retaliation for the U. S. cut 
of the Cuban sugar quota. The value of U. S.- 
owned property seized in Cuba was placed by the 
U. S. State Dept. at $700,000,000 to $1 billion. 
Cuba rejected the protests Aug. 13. 


Herter Denies Election-Year Paralysis—U. S. 
Secy. of State Christian A. Herter warned the 
Soviet Union Aug. 9 against any illusion that U.S. 
foreign policy would become “‘paralyzed or semi- 
paralyzed during the Presidential election period.” 
Herter said at a Washington news conference: 
“Our opponents should take warning that the 
American Government and people can move with 
speed, force and unity during this period just as 
at any other time.’ He said American’s open 
debate on political decisions was a sign of 
strength, not weakness. Herter told his press con- 
ference: ‘‘The world would be a safer and a 
better place in which to live if the countries of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc enjoyed the same freedoms 
of expression, of thought and of choice.”’ 


U. S. Hints Test Resumption—Hints that the 
continued failure of the 3-Power atomic test ban 
talks in Geneva might cause resumption of U. S. 
nuclear weapons testing were given Aug. 9 by U.S. 
Secy. of State Christian A. Herter and Aug. 10 
by President Eisenhower. The U. S., since Jan. 1, 
1960; had refused to renew the voluntary mora- 
torium on tests which was put into effect when 
the Geneva talks began. Herter, expressing (dis- 
couragement over the Geneva talks, said: ‘‘We 
are free to test whenever we see fit to test.”” The 
President, also commenting pessimistically on the 
lack of progress at Geneva, said: ‘“‘When we 
come to the place that progress is not possible, 
then we have to take care of ourselves.” 


Defense Dept. Forms Target Group—aA central 
U. S. planning group was created by Defense Secy. 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Aug. 17 to assign nuclear 
weapons to enemy targets in the event of war. 
He said the action reflected ‘‘the most important’’ 
decision of his career in the Pentagon. To be 
based at Strategic Air Command headquarters in 
Omaha, Neb., and headed by Gen. Thomas Ss 
Power, SAC chief, the group’s objective is cen- 
tralized planning of retaliatory strikes by U. S. 
pombers and missiles regardless of service juris- 
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diction. Execution of the plans will remain the 
duty of the decentralized commands. 


FOREIGN 


Chou Asks U. S. Peace Pact—Communist 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai called Aug. 1 for 
a “‘peace pact” with the United States which 
would provide for establishment of ‘‘a non- 
nuclear zone in Asia and the Western Pacific.” 
Speaking at a Swiss Embassy reception in Peiping, 
Chou denied that Communist China had “given up 
its policy of seeking peaceful relations with 
countries with differing social systems.’’ Lincoln 
White, U. S. State Dept. press officer, dismissed 
the Chou statement as “another meaningless 
propaganda gesture.”’ 


Castro and Church at Odds—The Roman Cath- 
olic Hierarchy of Cuba, in a pastoral letter read 
in Cuban churches Aug. 7, expressed concern 
over ‘‘the increasing advance of communism in 
this country.”’ The letter said the church favored 
social reforms but that under Premier Castro’s 
regime these ‘‘have not been carried out with 
full respect to the rights of all citizens as initially 
announced.’’ Castro struck back in a speech Aug. 
11 in which he accused the church of “‘systematic 
provocations” against the Cuban government. He 
charged that these “‘provocations’’ were instigated 
by the U. S. and the Franco government in Spain. 


Pro-West Laos Regime Ousted—A coup Aug. 9 
by rebellious Laotian army units, led by Capt. 
Kong Le, forced the resignation of Laotian Premier 
Tiao Samsonith’s pro-Western government. A 
paratroop battalion commanded by Kong Le seized 
the administrative capital of Vientiane while 
Samsonith and other leaders were in the royal 
capital of Luang Prabang to prepare a state funeral 
for the late King Sisavang Vong. Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, a former premier, was asked by the 
rebels to head a new government. Souvanna 
formed a cabinet Aug. 15 pledged to pursue a 
neutralist policy and to halt fighting between the 
Laotian army and the pro-Communist Pathet Lao 
guerrillas. Civil war was threatened, between 
rebel forces supporting the Souvanna regime and 
loyal troops commanded by Gen. Phoumi Nosayan, 
strong man of the ousted regime. This was 
averted when King Savang Vathana formally called 
on Souvanna Aug. 29 to head a revised neutralist 
government. Souvanna broadened his cabinet 
Aug. 30 to include 5 members of the ousted pro- 
Western regime, with Gen. Phoumi Nosavan in 
the key post of Interior Minister. The coalition 
government was unanimously approved by the 
Laotian National Assembly Aug. 31, 


European Unity Talks—After two days of talks 
in Bonn with West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, British Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan said Aug. 11 he thought the first step 
toward European unity had been taken. The talks 
followed by a few days secret talks near Paris by 
Adenauer and French President Charles de Gaulle. 
The purpose of all the conversations was to re- 
store Western Europe’s economic unity by seeking 
a bridge between two rival economic blocs—the 
6-nation European Economic Community, of which 
West Germany and France are members, and the 
T-nation European Free Trade Assn, headed by 
Great Britain. 


Cyprus Becomes Independent—The former British 
crown colony of Cyprus became the independent 
republic of Cyprus Aug+ 16 by proclamation of Sir 
Hugh Foot, last representative of 82 years of 
British rule. The new Cypriot House of Representa- 


eee akc ea Paes J 
U. S. Recovers First Payloads from Orbit in Space 


A U. S. Air Force helicopter plucked 
from the Pacific Ocean Aug. 11 a_300-Ib. 
capsule ejected from Discoverer XIII, a 
satellite Jaunched from Vandenberg AF 
Base, Calif., into a polar orbit the day 
before. A U. S. Air Force C-119 Flying 
Boxcar cargo plane succeeded Aug. 19 in 
snatching in mid-air an 85-lb. capsule 
ejected from Discoverer XIV over the 

Pacific. : 
Be erares XIII ejected its capsule over 
the Aleutian Islands on its 17th trip 
around the globe. A retro-rocket slowed 
its fall, and a parachute was released to 
slow its descent after it reached the 
atmosphere. Radio signals from the cap- 
sule enabled the Air Force to track it to 


its landing place in the 200-mi. by 60-mi. 
recovery area between Hawaii and Ko- 
diak Island. However, it fell too far north 
for waiting C-119s to snatch it in the air 
with their trailing, trapeze-like hooks, as 
planned, Air Force crews sighted it, 
hovered over the Spe and directed the 
military transport Haiti Victory, which 
sent a helicopter to recover it, 

The Discoverer XIV capsule was ejected 
on the satellite’s 17th circuit around the 
globe, following its launching from Van- 
denberg AF Base Aug. 18. Ten C-119s 
circling above the recovery area picked 
up the capsule’s radio signals.. One of 
them grabbed the capsule at an altitude 
of 8,500 ft. 
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tives came into being, consisting of 35 members 
elected by 'Greek Cypriots and 15 by Turkish 
Cypriots. The house then invested Archbishop 
Makarios as first President, Fazil Kutchuk as Vice 
President and members of the first Cyprus cabinet. 
The U. S. State Dept. recognized the new govern- 
ment immediately and President Eisenhower sent 
his congratulations, 


Chaos Continues in Congo—The crisis in the 
newly independent Republic of Congo deepened 
Aug. 18 after Congolese soldiers attacked and beat 
8 Canadian members of the UN Force at Leopold- 
ville Airport. UN troops, ordered to use force if 
necessary, cleared all Congolese troops from the 
airport except a 6-man squad. Congolese Premier 
Patrice Lumumba sent Congo Army units Aug. 24 
into Kasai Province, a part of which Albert Kalon- 
ji, a Balabu Chief, had declared an independent 
Mining State. Lumumba’s troops seized the Mining 
State capital of Bakwanga but Kalonji said his 
forces would continue to fight. Congolese soldiers 
attacked and beat 8 U.S. airmen Aug. 27 after they 
had landed: a USAF plane carrying UN, personnel 
and equipment in Stanleyville. The troops also 
injured 3 UN Force officers. UN officials announced 
Aug. 28 that the UN had completed its buildup in 
Katanga Province and expected Belgian troops to 
complete their withdrawal from that province 
shortly. Although Belgium insisted that all its com- 
bat troops had been withdrawn from the Congo by 
Aug. 30, UN observers reported that some 600 re- 
mained, and UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 
protested to the Belgian Government. 


Mali Federation Disrupted—The 19-month-old 
Mali Federation in West Africa, composed of 
Senegal and Sudan, was split Aug. 20 when the 
Senegalese Government headed by Premier Ma- 
Madou Dia issued in Dakar a declaration of 
secession. The immediate cause of the rupture 
was a disagreement between Modibo Keita, premier 
both of Sudan and of the federation, and Premier 
Dia over the forthcoming presidential election. 
Keita. thought the president should be largely a 
figurehead, but Dia backed an advocate of a strong 
Federal government for the presidency. Keita re- 
taliated by dismissing Dia from his defense and 
external security posts and proclaimed a state of 
emergency. Dia placed Keita and other Sudanese 
leaders under arrest. The Senagelese cabinet and 
National Assembly approved the secession of Sene- 
gal and granted Dia special powers for 3 months. 
Keita and his colleagues were freed Aug. 21 in 
Dakar and expelled from Senegal, French President 
Charles de Gaulle tried to patch up the differences 
between the two states but with no success. 


A-Test. Ban Talks Recessed—The U. S.-British- 
USSR talks in Geneva on a treaty to end nuclear 
weapons tests were adjourned Aug. 22 for 5 weeks 
at the request of the Western Powers. Each side 
blamed the other for lack of progress. David 
Pepper, U. S. delegate, warned that the 22-month- 
old talks could not go on indefinitely, since they 
had created a de facto nuclear test’ ban without 
international control. 


East Germans Report U. S. Spy Ring—The East 
German press agency A.D.N. reported Aug. 24 that 
tht East German government had arrested 147 
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Berlin and West y fell into 

the Minister of State Security.” A U. S. spokesman 
in West Berlin said the report was a “‘fantastic 
lie.’ Those arrested apparently were East Germans. 


dan charged that ‘‘responsible 
United Arab Republic, mainly in 5 d 
vance knowledge of the assassination plot. He said 
Jordan would demand that the UAR return two 
Jordanians suspected of planting a bomb in a 
drawer of Majali’s desk before fleeing the coun- 
try. The King said a second bomb exploded in the 
first-floor press office of the building an hour after 
the first, presumably intended to kill those rush- 
ing to the scene, possibly including the King. He 
appointed Bahjat Talhouni, chief of the Royal Cab- 
inet, as the new Premier. 


UNITED NATIONS 


USSR Asks UN Summit Talks—The Soviet Union 
proposed Aug. 1 that the heads-of-government of 
the 82 UN member states meet at the 1960 General 
Assembly session, scheduled for Sept. 20, to dis- 
cuss disarmament. Platon D. Morozoy, acting chief 
delegate to the UN, made the suggestion in a let- 
ter to Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, chairman of 
the UN Disarmament Commission. Henry Cabot 
Lodge; U. S. Amb, to the UN, rejected the Soviet 
proposal as a ‘‘frivolous maneuver’’ intended to 
bypass a meeting of the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion’ requested by the U. S. A U. S. State Dept. 
spokesman said Aug. 2 that a meeting of the UN 
Disarmament Commission would be the only pos- 
sible serious approach to disarmament. 


UN Disarmament Commission Meets—Despite 
the objections of the Soviet Union, the UN Disarm- 
ament Commission was called into session Aug. 16 
at the request of the United States to discuss the 
breakdown of the 10-nation disarmament talks in 
Geneva in June. At the commission session, East 
and West blamed each other for the failure of the 
Geneva talks. Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. Amb. to 
the UN, presented two new proposals: that the 
U. S. would gradually close down its uranium and 
plutonium production plants if the USSR would 
do the same, and that the U. S. would transfer to 
an international stockpile 33 tons of ‘‘weapons 
grade U-235’’ if the USSR would match. the offer. 
The Soviet Union rejected both proposals. After 3 
days of debate, the commission adopted a resolu- 
tion offered by a group of neutrals urging the 
earliest possible resumption of big-Power disarma- 
ment negotiations and calling for consideration of 
disarmament at the 1960 General Assembly ses- 
sion, set for Sept. 20. 


Algerian Rebels Ask UN Referendum—The rebel 
Algerian Provisional Government in Tunis issued 
a communique Aug. 22 calling for a UN-controlled 
referendum to settle the Algerian issue. The rebel 
government said French President Charles de 


Satellite Echo | Opens New Era in World Communications 


Satellite Echo I, a spherical plastic bal- 
loon 100 ft. in diameter, was successfully 
launched into earth orbit from Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., Aug. 12 by means of a 3- 
Stage Thor-Delta rocket. Scientists said 
Echo I was the forerunner of a new mode 
of communications by which radio mes- 
Sages—and eventually television programs 
—will be relayed throughout the world by 
means of satellites. The success of the test 
Was Signalized by the reception in Holm- 
del, N. J., of a pre-recorded message from 
President Eisenhower which was radioed 
oe Goldstone, Calif., and bounced off 


cho I. 

The 137.4-Ib. Echo I, the largest but not 
the heaviest manmade satellite yet or- 
bited, was made of aluminum-coated 
polyester only half as thick as the plastic 
Wrapping of a cigarette package. It was 
folded in accordion fashion inside a 2615- 
inch magnesium ball. Thirty-three min- 


utes after launching, the balloon was in- 
flated in space when 30 Ibs. of sublimating 
powders inside it turned from solid into 
gas because of the heat of the sun. Its 
orbit was.near the 1,014-mile-high circular 
path sought. The satellite’s perigee on 
Aug. 15 was estimated at 945 miles and its 
apogee at 1,049 miles above the earth. 

As Echo I continued orbiting the earth 
approximately every two hours, two-way 
conversations and an Associated Press 
photograph of President Eisenhower were 
bounced off the satellite and Echo I was 
used to relay voice messages and musical 
broadcasts across the Atlantic. Meanwhile, 
Echo-watching became a new pastime as 
people in many areas could see the satel- 
lite crossing the sky several times a night, 
looking like a very bright star. It began 
moving into the earth’s shadow Aug. 24 
and was not visible as often as before. 
After late December it will orbit in the 
sun’s light longer and be seen oftener. 
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Gaulle had refused ‘‘to negotiate conditions and 
guarantees of a free constitution of the Algerian 
people.’’ Under these conditions, the communique 

ded, ‘‘the consultation of the Algerian peoples 
should be done by means of a referendum organ- 
ized and controlled by the United Nations.” The 
statement scouted hopes for an early resumption 
of direct rebel negotiations with France. 


GENERAL 


Presidential Candidates in Early Start—Less 
than a week after the close of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, Vice President Nixon got his 
campaign under way Aug. 1 by holding a strategy 
conference in Washington with Vice Presidential 
nominee Henry Cabot Lodge and other Republican 
leaders. Then Nixon and Lodge flew to Newport, 
R. I., for a conference with President Eisenhower, 
announcing afterward that the President would 
campaign actively for them. Nixon opened his 
campaign touring Aug. 2 in his home town of 
Whittier, Calif., toured Hawaii Aug. 3-4 and vis- 
ited Seattle on his way back to Washington. 

The Democratic Presidential nominee, Sen. John 
F, Kennedy, issued a statement at his summer 
home in Hyannis Port, Mass., Aug. 1, attacking 
Nixon’s “‘lack of basic beliefs.’” Kennedy, attacking 
Nixon’s recently expressed views on farm policy, 
accused the Republican nominee of ‘‘betrayal of 
the Benson farm program which he helped to 
write.’’ At Hyannis Port, Kennedy received visits 
from a stream of Democratic leaders from various 
parts of the country. 


X-15 Sets Two Records—The X-15 rocket ship 
broke the world air speed record Aug. 4 and set a 
new altitude record Aug. 12, both on experimental 
flights from Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. The 
record for the fastest manned flight—2,196 mph— 
was set by Joseph A. Walker, test pilot for the 
National Aeronautics & Space Administration. This 
broke the 2,094-mph mark set by AF Capt. Mil- 
burn Apt in 1956 in an X-~-2 research plane in 
which he was killed moments later. AF Maj. Rob- 
ert M. White, 36, flew the X-15 to the altitude 
record, 136,500 ft., breaking the mark of 126,200 
set by the late Iven C. Kincheloe in the X-2 in 
1956. On both record flights the K-15 was released 
from a B-52 mother ship before proceeding under 
its own power. 


Juneau Remains Alaskan Capital—Alaska voters 
defeated Aug. 9 a proposal to move the state’s 
capital from Juneau to a more accessible area, 
within a section 500 miles long from Cook Inlet to 
Fairbanks, Opponents of the measure said it would 
cost $50,000,000 or more. With some 37,000 votes 
cast, the proposal was defeated by more than 2,000. 


Lunch Counter Desegregation Progress—Attorney 
Gen, William P. Rogers said Aug. 10 that variety 
store chains had informed him of the ending of 
Segregation at their lunch counters in 69 Southern 
communities, with further progress expected soon. 
The desegregation had come in nearly three- 
fourths of the communities without sit-in demon- 
strations by Negroes, he said. Two days earlier, the 
Southern Regional Council reported that sit-in 
demonstrations had ended lunch counter segrega- 
tion in 27 Southern cities. 


3rd Stock Exchange for New York—The Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission approved Aug. 16 an 
application by the National Stock Exchange, Inc., 
for permission to open the third stock exchange 
in New York City and 14th in the nation. It was 
organized by officials of the New York Mercantile 
Exchange and membership was limited to members 
of that organization. The new stock exchange ex- 
pected to specialize in securities of new and small- 
er companies not listed on either of the other ex- 
changes in the city, the New York Stock Exchange 
and the American Stock Exchange. 


Parachutist Breaks 4 Records—Air Force Capt. 
Joseph W. Kittinger, Jr., established 4 new records 
Aug. 17 when he ascended in an open-gondola bal- 
loon to a height of at least 102,800 feet over Ala- 
mogordo, N. M., jumped out and plunged 17 miles 
in a free fall before parachuting the remaining 
212 miles to earth. Kittinger set an altitude record 
for all manned balloons as well as those of the 
open-gondola type..He bettered by at least 300 ft. 
the altitude mark set by Lt. Col. David G. Simons 
in a closed gondola. Kittinger also set a parachute 
jump record, bettering his own record of 76,400 ft. 
His free fall of 85,300 ft. before his parachute 
opened beat his own record of 64,400 ft. His ascent 
also broke his own altitude record of 76,400 ft. for 
open-gondola balloons. Kittinger reached a speed 
of about 320 mph during his free fall, which lasted 
4 mins. 38 secs, A small stabilizing parachute 


OAS Acts Against Trujillo; Bars Soviet Intervention in Cuba 


The foreign ministers of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, meeting in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, Aug. 16-28, invoked strong 
measures against the Dominican Republi- 
can government ruled by Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina. The for- 
eign ministers also adopted a resolution 
which, in effect, censured Cuba for ac- 
cepting Soviet military aid. 

resolution was adopted condemning 
the Dominican Republic for ‘‘acts of ag- 
gression and intervention” against Vene- 
zuela in taking part in a plot to assassinate 
Venezuelan President Romulo Betancourt 
and tooverthrow the Caracas government. 
The vote for the resolution was unani- 
mous after the Dominican delegation had 
walked out in protest and gone home. 

The resolution called on all OAS mem- 
ber states to break diplomatic relations 
with the Dominican. Republic. It called 
for a complete arms embargo against the 
Dominican Republic and for “‘partial in- 
terruption of economic relations.” The 
measures against the Dominican govern- 
ment were to remain in effect until two- 
thirds of the OAS members voted that 
the Dominican Republic had ceased ‘“‘to 
constitute a source of danger to the peace 
and security of the hemisphere.” The 
United States quickly joined other OAS 
states in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with the Dominican government, the first 
time in more than 40 years that the U. S. 
had broken formal diplomatic ties with a 
Western Hemisphere state. 


CASTRO DEFIES OAS 


As the OAS foreign ministers began 
consideration of the threat of Communist 
intervention in the Western Hemisphere, 


Cuban Premier Fidel Castro made a 
speech in Havana defying the OAS. “We 
are friends of the Soviet Union and of the 
Chinese People’s Republic,’ Castro said. 
“With the OAS or without the OAS, we 
will win the fight.” 

Cuban Foreign Minister Raul Roa, in a 
speech to the OAS conference the next 

ay, gave formal notice that Cuba was 
determined to maintain its close relations 
with the Soviet Union. He charged that 
“the most serious problem faced by the 
Americas today is not a hypothetical ex- 
tra-continental intervention, but the ac- 
tual and present threat of aggression by 
the Government of the United States.” 

U.S. Secy. of State Christian A. Herter 
replied that Roa’s speech showed that 
Cuba was “walking hand-in-hand with 
the Sino-Soviet bloc’; that “Cuba is will- 
ing to assist the Soviet Union in spreading 
communism in the rest of the hemi- 
sphere,” and that Cuba “exhibited a basic 
and calculated antagonism to the U.S.” 

The Cuban delegation walked out of the 
conference Aug. 28 just before the foreign 
ministers voted unanimous approval of 
the Declaration of San Jose, condemning 
intervention or the threat of intervention 
by any extra-continental power in the 
affairs of the American republics. The 
resolution rejected ‘the attempt of the 
Sino-Soviet powers to make use of the 
political, economic or social situation of 
te American state.” 

lIthough Cuba was not mentioned in 

the declaration, Herter said it was a ‘‘clear 
indictment of the Castro Government of 
Cuba”’ for “the role it has played in fur- 
thering the Sino-Soviet effort of interven- 
tion into this hemisphere.” 
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which he was testing- prevented him from spin- 
ning but did little to slow his free fall. His main 
parachute opened.at 17,500. feet and he was on the 
ground safely 8 mins. 30 secs, later. 


USSK Kecovers Dogs from Orbit—Living crea- 
tures were’ sent into space orbit and returned to 
earth alive for the first time Aug. 19-20. The 
achievement was performed by Soviet scientists 
who launched their ‘‘second cosmic space ship 
containing two white dogs, Strelka and Belka (Lit- 
tle Arrow and Sauirrel), as well as rats and mice, 
flies, plants, seed, fungi and sections of human and 
Tabbit skin. As the 5-ton satellite orbited around 
the earth at an altitude of about 200 miles, Soviet 
scientists reported they watched the two dogs on 
television. When the satellite was on its 18th circuit 
around the globe, a signal from the earth caused 
the space ship to descend, detaching the capsule 
containing the animals. Soviet reports said both 
the satellite and the capsule landed about 614 miles 
from an undesignated target point. Soviet sci- 
entists said the dogs survived their flight ‘‘in 
perfect condition’ and that the other biological 
subjects in the capsule ‘‘also well sustained their 
stay in cosmic space and flight.’’ 


DISASTERS 


Typhoon Shirley killed at least 27 in Taiwan 
Aug. 1, with 99 missing, 295 injured and 50,000 
homeless . . . Health officials in Lahore reported 
Aug. 13 that a West Pakistan cholera outbreak 
caused over 400 deaths in 3 weeks .. . Rains caused 
by Typhoon Wendy in central Japan Aug. 13 killed 
at least 18... Soviet Aerofiot Ilyushin-18 caught 
fire and crashed near Kiev Aug. 17, killing all 27 
aboard . .-. French naval bomber exploded in air 
100 miles from Casablanca, Morocco, Aug. 18, kill- 
ing all 27 aboard . . . Bus fell from bridge into 
Turvo River near Sao Jose do Rio Preto, Brazil, 
Aug. 24, killing 60 passengers . . . Death toll from 
floods along Mahandi River and tributaries in 
Orissa state, India, reported Aug. 25 as 65 with 
1,500,000 homeless . . . Air France Super-Constel- 
lation crashed into Atlantic while trying to land 
at Dakar, Senegal, Aug. 29, killing all 63 aboard. 


September—1960 
WASHINGTON 
Herter Attacks Soviet Attitude—Secy. of State 


Christian A. Herter, addressing the American Bar 
Assn. annual dinner in W: Sept. 1, 
charged that the Soviet Union ‘‘sought to compli- 
cate rather than assist’’ UN efforts in the Congo. 
He said the Soviet goa} in the Congo was collapse 
of order, to be followed by Communist control. ‘“To 
the Soviets the United Nations, being just another 
instrument of power, is not a forum in which the 
moral forces of humanity can become articulate,” 
Herter said. ‘“‘The recent example of how they a 
tempted to obstruct the operations of the United 
Nations force in the Congo, I think, illustrates the 
basic difference in their approach and ours.”’ 


Rise in Factory Pay Noted—A Labor Department 
study showed Sept. 5 a rise of 40% in buying power 
of the average factory worker’s earnings since the 
end of World War II. The increase covered 
straight-time hourly wages only, excluding such 
other gains as pensions, jobless benefits and med- 
ical insurance plans. Gross weekly earnings of the 
average factory hand rose 80%, the study showed, 
but subtraction of price increases left the buying 
power 40% higher than in 1947. 


ICC Approves Big Rail Merger—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved Sept. 15 a merger 
of the Erie Railroad and the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western Railroad, effective Oct. 15, the larg- 
est rail merger it has approved in this century. 
Stockholders of the Erie received 114 shares of 
common stock in the merged company, the Erie- 
Lackawanna Railroad Co., for each share of Erie 
common. Holders of Lackawanna common got one 
share of the new company’s stock for each share 
they owned. The new system, covering 3,119 miles 
with some 7,500 miles of track, ranked 12th in 
total revenues among the nation’s carriers. 


Eisenhower Honors. Panama Flag—The White 
House announced Sept. 17 that President Eisen- 
hower had ordered the Panamanian flag to be 
flown together with the United States flag in 
Shaler’s Triangle, a public plaza in the Canal Zone, 
It was explained that the President believed ‘‘there 
should be visual evidence of Panama’s titular 
sovereignty over the Panama Canal Zone,’’ which 
is under U.S. control. The President’s action, com- 
plying with a State Dept, recommendation, was 
taken over the objections of many Defense Dept., 
Congressional and Army officials. It was lauded by 


American U-2 Pilot Convicted in 
Francis Gary Powers, 31, pilot of the 
American U-2 plane brought down May 1 
in the USSR, was convicted of espionage 
in Moscow Aug. 19. He was sentenced to 
10 years’ ‘‘deprivation of freedom,” the 
first 3 years to be spent in prison and the 
remainder apparently in a Soviet work 
camp. The conviction came after a 3-day 
trial in the Hall of Columns of Trade 
Union House, with the case against Pow- 
ers presented by Soviet Prosecutor Gen. 
Roman A. Rudenko, who was chief of the 
Soviet prosecution staff at the 1945-46 
Nuremburg trials, and his defense han- 
dled by Mikhail I. Grinyov, Soviet lawyer 
appointed by the 3-man tribunal of the 
Soviet Supreme Court's Military Colle- 
gium which heard the case. In attendance 
were Powers’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
W Powers, of Norton, Va., and the pilot’s 
wife, Mrs. Barbara Powers, of Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

As the trial opened, Powers pleaded 
guilty to the indictment. On the first day 
he spent 514 hours on the witness stand, 
answering in English the questions put to 
him through interpreters by attorneys and 
judges speaking in Russian. Powers, a 
former Air Force flyer, said he signed a 
contract as a pilot with the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency in 1956 at a salary of $2,500 
a month. He said his squadron, stationed 
in Adana, Turkey, was designated as a 
weather observation unit of the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration “to 
cover up the intelligence aspects” of its 
work. He said he fiew between 17 and 25 
reconnaissance flights along the Soviet 
border before the ill-fated May 1 flight 
over Soviet territory. On all these flights, 
he said, he merely “turned on the 


Moscow: Gets 10-Year Sentence 
switches” of the U-2’s hi, rot ee! but he 
thought they were “intelligence flights,” 

Powers said that, acting under orders, 
he took off from Peshawar, Pakistan, for 
his flight over the USSR. He said he was to 
land in Bodo, Norway. Powers testified 
that he had been flying over the Soviet 
Union for 3 to 314 hrs. at a speed of 380 
mph., first at an altitude of 60,000 ft. and 
then at 68,000 ft. He said he had just ex- 
ecuted a turn “when I heard and felt a 
hollow-sounding explosion. It seemed to 
be behind me and I could see an orange- 
colored light.” He said he could not use 
his ejection seat, so he jumped out and 
parachuted to the ground. 

The U. S. pilot said he understood that 
the summit conference and President Eis- 
enhower’s planned visit to the USSR were 
called off because of his flight and that it 
had increased world tension. “I am sin- 
cerely sorry that I have had anything to 
do with this,” he said. In the second day 
of the trial he testified for an hour and 20 
minutes. He refused to confirm the Soviet 
claim that his plane was shot down by a 
single rocket, conceding only that it was 
‘‘struck down by something” but insisting 
that he “had no idea what it was.” In his 
final plea to the court, Powers said he 
realized that “I’ve committed a grave 
crime” and that he was “deeply repentant 
and profoundly sorry.” 

Throughout the proceedings the Soviet 
authorities sought to make i appear that 
the United States, as well as Powers, was 
on trial. President Eisenhower rejected 
this contention as “just another piece of 
their propaganda that distorts facts.” 
Later he expressed regret at the “sever- 
ity’ of Powers’ sentence. 
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Panamanian President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
and President-elect Roberto F, Chiari 


Anderson Sees U.S. Economy Sound Sireasury 
Secy. Robert B. Anderson, addressing financial 
officials and bankers of 68 countries in Washington 
Sept. 28, said it was his ‘‘strong view that the out- 
look for economic activity in this country is favor- 
able, both for the near future and for many years 
ahead.’’ Referring to the views of some observers 
that ‘‘the economy is trending downward,”’ An- 
derson said: ‘‘After almost 20 years of recurrent 
inflationary pressures, it is understandable that a 
free economy would have to undergo some deep- 
seated adjustments once appropriate fiscal and 
monetary policies had struck down the fear and 
the fact of inflation.’’ He said the major impact of 
the readjustment to the absence of inflationary 
pressures had been the reduction of business spend- 
ing for inventories, he said. He said the inventory 
adjustment appeared to be nearing completion and 
added: ‘“‘The adjustments that our economy has 
undergone this year provide the base for a long 
period of sustainable, non-inflationary growth.” 


Lemnitzer Heads Chiefs of Staff—Gen. Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer, 61, Army Chief of Staff, was sworn 
in Sept. 30 as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, highest U.S. military body. By appointment 
of President Eisenhower, Lemnitzer succeeded Gen. 
Nathan F,. Twining, Air Force officer who went to 
the retired list after serving in the chairman’s post 
since August, 1957. Gen. George H. Decker suc- 
ceeded Lemnitzer as Army Chief of Staff. At the 
Pentagon ceremony where he was sworn in by De- 
fense Secy. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Lemnitzer said 
the U.S. had a “‘military competence unexcelled 


in the world.”’ 
FOREIGN 


USSR Backs Finnish Trade Plan—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev visited Finland Sept. 2-4 to attend 
Finnish President Urho K. Kekkonen’s 60th birth- 
day celebrations and to confer with Finnish Pre- 
mier Veino J. Sukselainen. Khrushchev and Kek- 
konen issued a joint communique noting that the 
USSR agreed to Finnish plans to become an as- 
sociate member of the European Free Trade Assn, 
The EFTA, known as the Outer Seven, is composed 
of Britain, Portugal, Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. 


USSR Urges German Arms Curb—The Soviet 
Union sent notes of protest to West Germany Sept. 
3 and to Britain Sept. 5 protesting alleged Western 
plans to arm West Germany with Polaris guided 
missiles. The USSR warned West Germany that it 
could ‘‘plunge the world into a military catas- 
trophe’’ by acquiring nuclear weapons. Nearly 3 
weeks earlier, West Germany had rejected Soviet 
assertions that it planned to acquire Polaris mis- 
siles. A British Foreign Office spokesman said 
Soviet Charge d’Affaires Vitali A. Loginov had been 
informed that NATO was not considering any pro- 
posal to supply West Germany with Polaris missiles. 


De Gaulle Bars UN Algerian Referendum—French 
President Charles de Gaulle, addressing a Paris 
news conference Sept. 5, rejected proposals by the 
Algerian rebels that Algeria’s political future be 
decided by a UN-conducted referendum. He said 
France would not recognize any UN resolution pro- 
viding for such a referendum because it was be- 
yond ‘‘the competence of the UN.’’ He reiterated 
that the decision should be made by a referendum 
of Algerians when the Moslem rebellion ended. 


USSR Adopts New Military Code—The Soviet 
Union announced Sept. 7 approval of a new code 
of military discipline restoring the Communist 
party’s control over the armed forces. Marshal 
Andrei A. Grechko, Warsaw Pact supreme com- 
mander, said in an article in the Defense Ministry 
newspaper: ‘‘The main method of education of the 
Soviet soldier must be the method of persuasion. 
The new regulations emphasize that firm military 
discipline is achieved by the education of high 
moral, political and militant qualities of personnel 
as well as conscientious obedience . . . and high 
exactitude of commanders to subordinates.’’ 


Mali Break-up Made Final—The dissolution of 
the Mali Federation of the West African republics 
of Senegal and Sudan was made final Sept. 11 
when France formally recognized Senegal as an 
independent state. A French communique said 
President Charles de Gaulle had been unable to 
mediate the Senegal-Sudan dispute, which caused 
Senegal to secede from the Mali Federation. 


Ulbricht East German Chief—Walter Ulbricht, 
67, first secy. of the East German Communist 


party, became head of staté of East Germany Sept. 

12 when he was named by Parliament as chairman 
of a new Council of State. Parliament had approved 
a constitutional amendment making the council 
East Germany’s supreme governing body, with 
broad defense and treaty-making powers. The 
amendment abolished the office of President of East 
Germany, vacant since the death of Wilhelm Pieck, . 
its first and only occupant, The functions of the 
presidency, greatly broadened, were given to the 
new council, which included 6 deputy chairmen 
and 16 ordinary members. 


Mobutu Takes Power in Congo—Acting to end 
the chaos in the Congo caused by a struggle for 
power between President Joseph Kasavubu and 
Patrice Lumumba, first premier of the newly inde- 
pendent republic, Col. Joseph Mobutu, Chief of 
Staff of the Congolese Army, seized control of the 
country Sept. 14. Kasavubu had named Senate 
President Joseph Ileo to succeed Lumumba as pre- 
mier. Ileo quickly declared his support of the army 
coup. Kasavubu and TIleo sent notes to the Soviet 
and Czech embassies Sept. 16 ordering all Soviet 
personnel out of the country within 48 hours. Lu- 
mumba, arrested on Mobutu’s orders, escaped. 

Mobutu named Sept. 20 a 15-member College of 
High Commissioners composed of students and 
young university graduates to govern the Congo. 
Lumumba denounced the group and insisted that 
he was still premier. The High Commissioners oc- 
cupied government offices Sept. 21. The High Com- 
missioners released Sept, 28 documentary evidence 
to show that the Lumumba government had ap- 
pealed to‘the Soviet Union and Communist China 
for military help. President Kasavubu announced 
Sept. 29 that he was formally assigning the coun- 
try’s executive and administrative authority to the 
Mobutu group. This brought a rebuke from Mobutu, 
who pointed out that he had installed the High 
Commissioners two weeks earlier and said Kasa- 
vubu had no power to install the Commissioners, 


Cuba Recognizes Communist China—The Cuban 
Cabinet formally recognized the Communist goy- 
ernments of China and North Korea Sept. 24 at a 
meeting in Havana in which Premier Fidel Castro 
participated by telephone from New York. A U.S. 
State Dept. spokesman said the action, which had 
been promised by Castro several weeks earlier, was 
added evidence that the Castro regime was ‘‘em- 
bracing the Communist cause.’’ The U.S. State 
Dept. announced Sept. 29 that it had urged U.S. 
citizens in Cuba to send their wives and children 
home because of the harassment of Americans by 
the Cuban police, The next day the State Dept. ad- 
vised all U.S. travelers to avoid going to Cuba ‘‘un- 
less there are compelling reasons.’’ 


UNITED NATIONS 


Free World Industrial Output UP—A United 
Nations study, Pattern of Industrial Growth, 
showed Sept. 5 that the volume of mining and 
manufacturing production in the non-Communist 
countries more than doubled between 1938 and 
1958, It was pointed out that no information was 
included on Communist China and that data on 
the Soviet Union were incomplete. The more in- 
dustrialized countries of Europe and North Amer- 
ica accounted for 85% of the free world’s output 
during the period, the report showed, but the rate 
of progress was proportionately more rapid in the 
underdeveloped countries of Africa and the Middle 
East. Mining output in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries increased at the rate of 6% a year compared 
to 2.5% in the industrialized countries. In the less 
developed countries the average annual rate of ex- 
pansion in the petroleum extraction industry was 
11%, in coal mining 4%. In the more highly in- 
dustrialized countries the corresponding rates of 
increase were only 5% and 2%. 

UN Bars ‘Veto’? Power Over OAS—The United 
Nations Security Council rejected Sept. 9 what the 
Western Powers viewed as a Soviet attempt to es- 
tablish a veto power over actions of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The Security Council de- 
voted two days of debate to a Soviet Union pro- 
posal for ‘‘approval’’ of an OAS decision invoking 
sanctions against the Dominican Republic. The 
U.S. led the opposition to the proposal, accusing 
the USSR of ‘‘malicious meddling.’’ The USSR 
did not press for a vote in the face of certain de- 
feat. The Security Council disposed of the issue 
by adopting a U.S.-Argentine-Ecuador resolution 
merely taking note of the OAS action. The vote 
was 9-0 (USSR and Poland abstaining). 

U.S. Limits Khrushchev Travel—The U.S. State 
Dept. notified the Soviet Mission to the United 
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Nations Sept. 10 that Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
would not be permitted to leave Manhattan Island 
during his visit to New York City for the forth- 
coming session of the UN General Assembly. The 
State Dept., which said the order was based on 
security reasons, made it applicable also to Janos 
Kadar, Hungarian Minister of State, and Lt. Gen. 
Mehmet Shehu, Premier of Albania. The Soviet 
‘Union protested against the travel ban Sept. 13 as 
“an unfriendly act’’. The U.S. rejected the protest, 
stating that travel outside Manhattan was not es- 
sential to a UN delegation. The State Dept. notified 
Cuba Sept. 14 that Premier Fidel Castro would also 
be limited to Manhattan. The Cuban Government 
retaliated by restricting U.S. Amb. Philip W. Bon- 
Sal to the vicinity of the U.S. Embassy in Havana. 
The ban on Khrushchev’s movements was relaxed 
later to permit him to visit the Soviet delegation’s 
estate in Glen Cove, L.I. 

While Khrushchev, other Communist leaders and 
Castro were in New York, parts of the city took 
the appearance of an armed camp as police bar- 
ricaded streets and formed cordons to protect the 
visitors and maintain order. There were numerous 
clashes between police and demonstrators. 


Hammarskjold Opposes Standing UN Forces—In 
his annual report Sept. 12, UN Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold expressed opposition to the forma- 
tion of a standing UN military force as ‘“‘unneces- 
Sary and impractical.’’ He said the UN experience 
in the Congo had strengthened his conviction that 
each new crisis would present new problems of the 
composition, training, equipmient and organization 
of such a force. However, he recommended 
strengthening of the UN Secretariat ‘‘on the mil- 
itary side’ and the building up of a nucleus of UN 
military experts to be available in any emergency. 


Castro Delegation Creates Uproar—Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro, with the bearded aides who ac- 
companied him to the UN General Assembly in 
New York City, stormed out of the Hotel Shelburne 
Sept. 19 and protested to UN Secy. Gen. Dag Ham- 
marskjold that the hotel had made ‘‘unacceptable 
cash demands.’’ Castro refused a UN offer of free 
accommodations for his delegation elsewhere and 
went to stay in the Hotel Theresa in the predomin- 
antly Negro Harlem district. It was brought out 
later that the’move had been arranged a long time 
in advance as a propaganda gesture to demonstrate 
Cuban support for the colored peoples, 


UN Membership Reaches 99—The membership of 
the United Nations, 82 when the General Assembly 
opened its 1960 session Sept. 20, grew to 96 on the 
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public of Soe ee Belgian), span Republic 
(former French), Daham , Ivory . 
Malagasy Republic (Madagascar), Niger, Somalia, 
Togo and Upper Volta. The General bly 
mitted Sept. 28 two more new African republics, 
Senegal and Mali, bringing the membership to 98. 
It rose to 99 with the admission Oct. 7 of the newly 
independent African nation of Nigeria. 


GENERAL 


Religion in Presidential Campaign—Although 
Vice President Nixon, a Quaker, and Sen. John F. 
Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, had repeatedly re- 
jected the injection of religion as an issue into the 
Presidential campaign, the so-called religious issue 
was brought to the fore Sept. 7 by the Rev. Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, as spokesman for the Na- 
tional Conference of Citizens for Religious Free- 
dom. This newly formed group of 150 prominent 
Protestant ministers and laymen met in Wash- 
ington and issued a statement which Dr. Peale 
made public at a press conference there. The state- 
ment warned that a Roman Catholic President 
would be under ‘‘extreme pressure from the hier- 
archy of his church’”’ to align U.S. foreign policy 
with that of the Vatican. 

Sen. Kennedy, the Democratic candidate, .met 
the religious question by appearing before the 
Greater Houston Ministerial Assn. in Houston, 
Tex., Sept. 11, when he said: ‘‘I believe in an 
America where the separation of church and state 
is absolute . . . where no public official either re- 
quests or accepts instructions on public policy from 
. . . (any) ecclesiastical source.’’ Nixon said in 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 13 that the nation should 
accept ‘‘without any further questioning’’ Ken- 
nedy’s disavowal of religious influence. Dr. Peale, 
pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church in New 
York, author and columnist, announced Sept. 15 
that he had resigned from the Citizens for Religi- 
ous Freedom and said he had been ‘‘stupid’’ to be- 
come associated with it. Dr. Peale said: ‘‘The elec- 
tion should be on the basis of the man best quali- 
fied. Each of us must vote according to the dictates 
of his own conscience.”’ 2 


Infection Delays Nixon Campaign—Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon left Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center in Washington Sept. 9 after being 
hospitalized for 12 days because of a knee infection. 
Doctors said his knee was infected by hemolytic 


Inter-American Conference Adopts Aid Program for Latin America 


In opening an inter-American con- 
ference on economic aid in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, Sept. 5, Dr. Alberto Lleras Cam- 
argo, President of Colombia, said Latin 
America was facing an economic crisis 
which “threatens to overwhelm our insti- 
tutions, our democratic systems where 
they exist, our firmest governments, our 
liberties and peace itself.’’ He said the 
development of backward Latin Ameri- 
can countries ‘will require a plan and 
not a series of disconnected projects.”’ Dr. 
Lleras continued: ‘‘The way to solve the 
over-all problem is, as has frequently 
been said, a vast operation which, be- 
cause of its scope and duration, has a 
strategic rather than tactical character.” 

Douglas Dillon, U. S. Under Secy. of 
State, presented to the conference Sept. 6 
a U.S. plan for establishment of an inter- 
American program of social development. 
“The Government of the United States,” 
Dillon said, “is prepared to devote over 
the years ahead large additional resources 
to the inauguration and carrying for- 
ward of a broad new social development 
program for Latin America, dedicated to 
supporting the self-help efforts of the 
overnments and peoples. of Latin 

merica.” Pointing out that Congress, at 
the request of President Eisenhower had 
authorized the appropriation of $500,000,- 
000 as a first step, Dillon said: ‘‘As progress 
is made through joint and cooperative 
efforts in this area of social development 


we would expect to continue our sup- 
port with new and additional funds.” He 
said the proposed program was “designed 
to be in addition to, and not in substitu- 
tion for, assistance for basic economic 
and industrial development,” 

The conference Sept. 11 adopted the 
Act of Bogota, a broad plan for stepped- 
up Latin-American social and economic 
progress which constituted an expanded 
version of the U. S, plan. Cuba was the 
only dissenter; the Dominican Republic 
was barred from the conference. ‘The re- 
maining 19 American republics signed the 
act Sept. 13 at the closing session. 

The Act of Bogota welcomed the U. S. 
decision to establish a special inter- 
American fund for social development, 
to be administered by the new Inter- 
American Development Bank. The fund’s 
purpose will be “to support the efforts of 
the Latin-American countries which are 
prepared to initiate or expand effective 
improvements and to adopt measures to 
employ efficiently their own resources, 
with a view to achieving greater social 
progress and more balanced economic 
growth.” 

The act also called for legal and fiscal 
reforms by Latin-American nations to 
improve rural living and land use, to 
improve housing and community facili- 
ties, to expand educational systems and 
training facilities, to improve public 
health and mobilize domestic resources. 
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staphylococcus aureus, which commonly produces 
infections of the sort associated with boils, follow- 
ing an injury received when he banged his knee 
against an automobile door while campaigning. 
He was reported completely recovered. 


U.S. Launches World’s Biggest Ship—The En- 
terprise, largest ship~ever built and world’s first 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, was launched 
Sept. 24 at Newport News, Va. The vessel, 1,101 
feet long and displacing 83,350 tons, was christened 
by Mrs. William B. Franke, wife of the Secy. of 
the Navy. In an address at the ceremony, Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, said: 
“Her 8 nuclear reactors would enable the Enter- 
prise to cruise 20 times around the world without 
refueling. This great ship will add much to our 
nation’s ability to deter military aggressions of any 
nature.’’ The Enterprise, estimated to cost about 
$375,000,000 when completed, is scheduled for de- 
livery to the Navy in the fall of 1961. 


Eisenhower Lauds GOP Ticket—President Eisen- 
hower, addressing a Chicago Republican rally and 
38,000 Republicans at dinners in 36 cities by closed- 
circuit TV Sept. 29, hailed the Nixon-Lodge Re- 
publican national ticket as ‘‘a trained team, un- 
matched in experience in the affairs of modern 
diplomacy, to continue and enlarge upon what we 
have done to build peace with justice.’’ He praised 
Vice President Nixon as having ‘‘the broadest and 
deepest preparation and experience of any man I 
know’’ to enter upon the duties of the Presidency. 
The President also praised Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
Vice Presidential candidate, and noted that ‘‘he 
was the only man in the U.S. Senate since the 
Civil War to resign from his seat to fight in the 
armed forces.” 


Kennedy Attacks Nixon ‘‘Experience’’—Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, in a campaign speech in Syracuse, 
N.Y., Sept. 29, attacked the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s handling of foreign policy and derided 
Vice President Nixon’s experience in that field. 
Kennedy said: ‘‘Peace takes more than talk, more 
than effort, more than experience, particularly if 
that experience, in Oscar Wilde’s words, is ‘the 
name that everyone gives to their mistakes’.’’ Ken- 


nedy listed Cuba, Ghana, Japan, Laos, Poland, and 
India as key areas in which the U.S. was reactin; 
too late to a cold war crisis. He said all these areas 
had two things in common: early and effective ac- 
tion by the U.S, could have headed off the trouble 
before the crisis stage had been reached, and Nixon 
had visited all 6 areas before that stage. 


DISASTERS 


Howitzer shell fired by U.S. Army in training ex- 
ercise at Grafenwoehr, W. Germany, Sept. 2 killed 
15 U.S. soldiers and wounded 26 . . . India re- 
ported Sept. 3 Punjab floods killed 55 . . . Hurri- 
cane Donna, one of the most destructive in the 
annals of the U.S. Weather Bureau, was spotted in 
the Caribbean Sept. 4, killed an estimated 118 per- 
sons in the Caribbean area Sept. 5-8 and raked the 
U.S. coast from Florida to New England Sept. 9-12, 
killing at least 30 more persons before dissipating 
over Canada Sept. 13; property damage was heavy 
- . . Argentine Airline plane exploded over Uru- 
guay Sept. 7, killing all 31 aboard. . . U.S. Air 
Force C-123 cargo plane crashed near Denver Sept. 
11, killing 9 crewmen . . . World Airways DC6-B 
transporting military personnel and their families 
from the Philippines to California exploded after 
takeoff from Guam Sept. 19; of 94 aboard, 77 were 
killed and another died the next day... Rome 
reports Sept. 19 said floods and landslides caused 
by torrential rains killed at least 36 in Italy... 
U.S. Marine Corps DC-6 transport crashed into 
Atlantic 180 miles south of Okinawa Sept 22, killing 
all 29 aboard . . . Austrian National Airlines Vick- 
ers Viscount crashed during landing approach at 
Moscow airport Sept. 26, killing or fatally injuring 
31 of 37 aboard. 


October—1960 

WASHINGTON 
U.S. to Resume A-Tests—John A. McCone, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, announced 
Oct. 3 that the U.S. would resume nuclear testing 
soon as part of Project Vela, aimed at improving 
methods of detecting underground nuclear blasts. 
McCone said the U. S. had no proof that the Soyiet 
Union had been conducting underground nuclear 


Emergency UN Assembly Session Backs Hammarskjold in Congo 


The UN Security Council heard Sept. 15 
an unprecedented attack on UN Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold' by Valerian A. 
Zorin, Soviet representative, who accused 
Hammarskjold of providing erroneous 
information on the Congo and-of siding 
with a coalition of “colonial powers” to 
keep the Congo from true independence. 
Hammarskjold retorted that he would 
“leave it_ to the African peoples’ as to 
whether he was a “willing tool’ of the 
West, as Zorin had charged. Hammar- 
skjold was strongly defended by James J. 
Wadsworth of the U.S., Pierre Millet of 
France, Sir Patrick Dean of Britain and 
Mongi Slim of Tunisia. s 

Wadsworth offered a U.S. resolution 
urging Hammarskjold to “continue to 
give vigorous effect’’ to the Council’s 
resolutions, asking member governments 
to contribute to a UN fund for the Congo 
to be controlled by Hammarskjold, re- 
affirming the Council’s request to all 
states not to send unilateral aid to any 
faction in the Congo, and reaffirming the 
UN Force’s mandate in the Congo. A con- 
flicting resolution offered by the Soviet 
Union accused Hammarskjold and the UN 
Command of interfering in the internal 
affairs of the Congo and ealled for full 
support by the UN of the regime of 
ousted Congo Premier Patrice Lumumba. 
Seeking to avoid a Soviet veto, Ceylon 
and Tunisia introduced a compromise 
resolution asking that ‘‘no assistance for 
military purposes be sent to the Congo 
except as part of the United Nations 
action” aie that all states refrain from 
action that “might undermine the terri- 
torial integrity and the political indepen- 
dence of the Republic of the Congo.” | 

The vote on the compromise resolution 
was 8-2, with the Soviet Union and 


Poland opposed and France abstaining. 
The Soviet vote constituted the USSR’s 
90th veto. The United States then re- 
quested an emergency session of the 
General Assembly, acting under the 1950 
Uniting for Peace resolution, which per- 
mits international problems to be brought 
before the Assembly following a dead- 
lock in the Security Council. The U.S. 
request was approved, 8-2, and the Soviet 
negative vote did not constitute a veto 
because the issue was procedural. The 
emergency Assembly session, 4th in UN 
history, was called for Sept. 17. 

As the emergency session opened, the 
U.S. proposed that 14 new African nations 
scheduled tor admission to the UN later 
in the year be admitted at once so they 
could vote on the Congo question. The 
proposal, opposed by the Soviet Union, 
was approved by -a 43-0 vote, with 26 
abstentions and 13 absent, but failed to 
get the required two-thirds majority. 

Hammarskjold took the floor Sept. 18 
to deny charges that he had disobeyed 
Security Council instructions in his 
management of UN affairs in the Congo. 
Sixteen African and Asian nations sup- 
ported Hammarskjold by offering a reso- 
lution instructing him to continue his 
“vigorous action” in the Congo and re- 
questing all states to refrain from sending 
military assistance except through the 
UN during the ‘‘temporary period” of UN 
military assistance in the Congo. The 
Soviet Union offered a resolution calling 
for Hammarskjold’s censure on his 
actions in the Congo, but it was with- 
drawn without a vote. The African-Asian 
resolution supporting Hammarskjold was 
approved, 70-0 Sept. 20, with the Soviet 
bloc, France and South Africa abstaining 
and Belivia absent. 
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tests during the Geneva talks on a nuclear test ban. 
However, he said that because tests had so Many 
advantages for the USSR and there was no means 
of detecting them ‘‘I can surmise that they are 
proceeding in the absence of any proof that they 
are not.”’ 


Estimate of Budget Surplus Cut—The Bureau of 
the Budget, in its midyear review, estimated Oct. 
4 that the Government’s budget for the 1960-61 
fiscal year would show a surplus of $1.1 billion if 
economic activity picked up strongly in the next 
few months. This would represent a 75% drop from 
the $4.184 billion surplus predicted by President 
Eisenhower when he submitted the budget to Con- 
gress in January. The failure of corporate profits 
to live up to the January estimates was given as 
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the major reason for the reduced estimate of sur- 
plus. However, Maurice H. Stans, Director of the 
Budget, said ‘‘strengthening and improving” of 
business conditions appeared likely and added: ‘‘We 
see no need for concern about a possible recession 
in the first half of next year.’’ 


Foreign Policy Recommendations—The 18th 
American Assembly, a nonpartisan group of prom- 
inent Americans, met Oct. 6-9 at Harriman, N. Y., 
and issued a Memorandum to the Next President of 
the United States containing recommendations for 
improving U. S. foreign policy. Among the recom- 
mendations was one that the principal associates 
of the Secy. of State should include a Deputy Secy. 
of State and 3 Under Secretaries. The group also 
suggested improving the career foreign service by 
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Heads of Many Governments Attend UN Assembly Session in New York 


Following the lead of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, the heads of many of the 
world’s governments were in attendance 
as the UN General Assembly opened its 
15th session Sept. 20 in New York City, 
while chiefs of several other states ar- 
rived during the session. The leaders in- 
cluded Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
of Great Britain, Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India, Premier Fidel 
Castro of Cuba, President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic, Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker of Canada, King Hus- 
sein of Jordan, Prime Minister Robert G. 
Menzie of Australia, President Sukarno,of 
Indonesia, and President Kwame Nkru- 
mah of Ghana. 

Frederick H. Boland, of Ireland, was 
elected president of the Assembly, suc- 
ceeding Victor A. Belaunde, of Peru. 
Boland was elected on the first ballot, re- 
ceiving 46 votes to 25 for Jiri Nosek of 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet bloc candi- 
date, and 9 for Thor Thors of Iceland. 

President Eisenhower flew to New York 
Sept. 22 to address the Assembly. First 
head of government to address the ses- 
sion, the President gave an address in 
which he did not mention Khrushchev by 
name and which even the Soviet Premier 
described as conciliatory. The President 
praised the UN in highest terms and ap- 
pealed for settlement of the world’s prob- 
Jems through negotiation and cooperation 
in the UN. He appealed for resumption of 
negotiations on disarmament, offered a 
program to “protect the newly-emerging 
nations of Africa,’ and suggested a UN 
“‘food-for-peace”’ program. While in New 
York he gave a luncheon for the heads of 
18 Latin-American delegations (all except 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic) and 
conferred privately with President Nkru- 
mah, Premier Bisheswara Prasas Koirala 
of Nepal, Premier Saeb Salem of Leb- 
anon, President Tito, Premier Sylvanus 
Olympio of Togo and Deputy Premier 
Mohammed Nain of Afghanistan. 


KHRUSHCHEV ATTACKS UN CHIEF 


Khrushchev, addressing the Assembly 
Sept. 23, made a harsh speech in which he 
bitterly attacked the United States, de- 
manded the removal of Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold by abolition of his job and 
suggested the removal of the United Na- 
tions from the U. S. to Geneva, Vienna or 
Moscow. Khrushchev charged that Ham- 
marskjold, in carrying out the Security 
Council’s decisions on the Congo, “in 
effect sided with the colonialists and with 
the countries that support the colonial- 
ists.” The Soviet Premier proposed that 
the Secy. General be replaced by a com- 
mittee of one member each from the 
Western, Soviet and neutralist blocs. He 
called upon the Assembly to pass a resolu- 
tion granting immediate independence to 
all colonial and trust territories. The reso- 
lution also would eliminate “possessions 


and leasehold areas on the territory of 
other states,” which would abolish all 
U.S. foreign bases and force U.S. with- 
drawal from the Canal Zone. He sub- 
mitted his previous set of disarmament 
proposals, worded differently but still sug- 
gesting no solution to the problem of con- 
trols and inspection. 4 : 

Representatives of the Asian and Afri- 
ean nations, as well as the Western na- 
tions, came strongly to Hammarskjold’s 
defense. James J. Wadsworth, U. S. dele- 
gate, accused Khrushchev of trying to 
destroy the U.N. U. S. Secy. of State 
Christian A. Herter called the Khrushchev 
speech ‘‘a real declaration of war” against 
the U.N. Prime Minister Nehru expressed 
his opposition, as did African leaders. 


KHRUSHCHEV HECKLES MACMILLAN 


Prime Minister Macmillan presented to 
the Assembly Sept. 29 a strong defense 
of Western policy. He also appealed for 
a restoration of the atmosphere of trust 
which prevailed before the break-up of 
the Paris summit conference, Khrush- 
chev, waving his arms angrily, inter- 
rupted Macmillan twice. The first time, 
Khrushchev shouted: ““‘You send your 
planes over our territory, you are guilty 
of aggression.” The second time he 
jumped up and said: “You accept our 
proposals on disarmament and we will 
accept any form of controls.’”” When Presi- 
dent Boland rapped with his gavel, Khru- 
shchev sat down but thereafter pounded 
his desk to register Sebo 

Khrushchev demanded Hammarskjold’s 
resignation Oct. 3, saying: ‘‘We do not 
trust Mr, Hammarskjold and cannot trust 
him.” Hammarskjold rejected the demand 
and won an ovation in the Assembly with 
his reply. He stressed that it was his 
obligation to protect the UN and its 
smaller members from domination by the 
great powers. 

The Assembly rejected Oct. 11 by a 
54-13 vote (31 abstentions) a Khrushchev 
demand that it take up the disarmament 
question in the Assembly immediately 
rather than sending it to the political 
committee. During the angry debate, 
Khrushchev said Soviet rockets were be- 
ing mass-produced “like sausages that 
come out from the automatic machines.” 

The most disorderly meeting in the 
Assembly’s history occurred Oct, 12 when 
Khrushchev became enraged at a refer- 
ence by Lorenzo Sumulong, Philippine 
delegate, to the Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe. Khrushchev called Sum- 
ulong a “jerk” and a “lackey” of Western 
imperialism. Then the Soviet Premier 
took off his shoe, waved it and pounded 
it on his desk. After an outburst later by 
Eduard Mezincescu of Rumania, President 
Boland adjourned the session. Before 
leaving for Moscow Oct. 13, Khrushchev 
warned the Assembly of a possible Soviet 
boycott of future disarmament talks un- 
less they were conducted on his terms. 
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admitting more new officers, weeding out the least 
capable and providing higher allowances at home 
and abroad. It was recommended that international 
economic and information agencies be autonomous 
but under policy direction of the Secy. of State. 


U. S,-Canadian Water Agreement—President Ei- 
senhower announced in Palm Springs, Calif., Oct, 
19 his approval of a 10-yr. Columbia River water 
power and storage agreement reached by U.S. and 
Canadian representatives during 8 months of nego- 
tiations, subject to treaty approval by both coun- 
tries. The President said the $1.159 billion Pacific 
Northwest project called for construction along the 
Columbia River in Canada during the next 10 years 
of reservoirs providing 15,000,000 acre-feet of stor- 
age for flood control and hydroelectric power. The 
agreement would clear the way for U.S. construc- 
tion of the Libby Dam project in northern Mon- 
tana, authorized by Congress in 1950 but held up 
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because of Canadian opposition to the use of Can- 
adian water for that project. 
. S. State 


U. S. Reealls Cuban Ambassador—The 
Dept. announced Oct. 20 that Philip Bonsal, 
U.S. Amb. to Cuba, had been recalled to Washing-° 
ton for ‘‘an extended period of consultation.” A 
State Dept. spokesman said ‘‘no date has been 
fixed”’ for Bonsal’s return to Havana. It was indi- 
cated by other officials that Bonsal would not re- 
turn during the remainder of the enhower Ad- 
ministration’s tenure. Meanwhile, the U.S. Em- 
bassy was placed in charge of Daniel M. Braddock, 
charge d'affaires. 

U. S. Embargoes Exports to Cuba—The United 
States announced Oct. 20 an ‘immediate embargo on 
most exports to Cuba, including all commodities 
except medicines, medical supplies and a large 
number of food products. The ban also covered 
technical information and forbade the sale, trans- 


Nixon-Kennedy Debates Are Innovation in Presidential Campaign 


Vice President Richard M, Nixon, the 
Republican Presidential nominee, and 
Sen. John F. Kennedy, the Democratic 
nominee, introduced something new in 
political campaigning with their 1960 
series of 4 nationally televised debates. 
Many observers felt that the one-hour 
programs, carried by all major television 
and radio networks, helped Kennedy’s 
cause materially because they gave him 
a wider national audience and demolished 
the Republican argument that Kennedy 
was immature. Democratic National 
Chairman Henry M. Jackson said Nixon’s 
entry into the debates was “‘the biggest 
single factor” in his defeat. After Ken- 
nedy’s election he was asked if he thought 
he would have won without the debates. 
“T don’t think so,” Kennedy replied. 

Sept. 26—The candidates faced each 
other in a Chicago studio with their dis- 
cussion limited to “internal or domestic 
American matters.” They made opening 
and closing statements and were ques- 
tioned by newsmen. In the opening pro- 
gram the candidates expressed differing 
views on the farm program, minimum 
wage legislation, school construction leg- 
islation, medical care for the aged and 
the comparative records of the Eisenhow- 
er and Truman Administrations on fiscal 
security. However, the exchange was gen- 
erally calm and there were few sharp re- 
torts. Kennedy said the U.S. was ahead in 
“a deadly competition” with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China but added: 
“The only way to stay ahead is to move 
ahead.” Nixon’s comment was: “Sen. 
Kennedy and I are not in disagreement 
as to the aims. The question is the means.” 

Oct. 7—In their_-second encounter the 
candidates spoke from a Washington stu- 
dio, devoting the full hour to answering 
questions by a _ panel of correspondents, 
with each candidate permitted to com- 
ment on the other’s answers. The second 
debate, considerably more fiery than the 
first, brought the candidates into sharp 
conflict over U.S. policy regarding Que- 
moy and Matsu, islands off the Chinese 
mainland, Kennedy took the position that 
the islands were of no military value and 
were indefensible. ‘“‘We have never said 
flatly that we will defend Quemoy and 
Matsu if attacked,’ Kennedy said. ‘““We 
say we’ll defend it if it’s part of a general 
attack on Formosa. But it’s extremely 
difficult to make that judgment.” He said 
he thought the U.S. should consult with 
the Chinese Nationalists “and work out a 
plan by which the line (of defense) is 
drawn at the island of Formosa.” 

Nixon expressed complete disagree- 
ment. “These two islands are in the area 
of freedom,” he said. “The Nationalists 
have these two islands. We should not 
force our Nationalist allies to get off of 
them and give them to the Communists. 


If we do that we start a chain reaction be- 
cause the Communists aren’t after Que- 
moy and Matsu. They’re after Formosa. 
In my Opa this is the same kind of 
woolly nking that led to disaster for 
America in Korea,” 

Oct. 13—For the third debate, Kennedy 
was in a New York studio, Nixon was in 
a Hollywood, Calif., studio and the panel 
of correspondents was in a separate Hol- 
lywood studio. The candidates resumed 
their dispute over Quemoy and Matsu, al- 
though observers noted that the gap be- 
tween their respective positions appeared 
to have narrowed. Nixon, who previously 
had indicated that the two islands should 
be defended as a matter of principle be- 
cause they were “in the area of freedom,” 
said he would defend Quemoy and Matsu 
if an attack on them “was a prelude to 
an attack on Formosa, which would be 
the indication today.’ Kennedy said the 
United States would be at war “if there 
is any military action in any area which 
indicates an attack on Formosa.” 

Oct. 21—The two candidates met for 
their 4th and final debate in a New York 
City studio. With the discussion limited 
to foreign policy, they made opening and 
closing statements and answered ques- 
tions by a correspondents’ panel. 

In addition to continuing their dispute 
over the Quemoy-Matsu issue, the candi- 
dates differed sharply over the issues of 
Cuba and U.S. prestige. Nixon said: ‘TI 
think that Sen. Kennedy’s policies and 
recommendations for the handling of the 
Castro regime are probably the most dan- 
gerously irresponsible recommendations 
that he has made during the course of this 
campaign.”’ He said ennedy had pro- 
posed that the U.S. help anti-Castro ele- 
ments within and without Cuba, provided 
they were anti-Batista. Nixon charged 
that this would alienate U.S. friends in 
Latin America, violate the UN Charter 
and possibly produce a civil war in Cuba 
with the Soviet Union involved in it. Ken- 
nedy replied that Nixon’s proposal for 
“quarantining”’ Cuba would not be effec- 
tive without the cooperation of Latin- 
American and European states. 

Sidelights—Viewers’ complaints that 
Nixon looked haggard and drawn during 
the first debate made television make-up 
an issue in the campaign. As the second 
debate was about to start, Kennedy com- 
plained that the studio was too cool and 
that the lights were too bright; the tem- 
perature and lighting were adjusted to 
his satisfaction. Nixon protested that 
Kennedy’s use of notes during the third 
debate was a violation of the rules; a 
Kennedy aide retorted that “we know of 
no agreement on notes—or on television 
make-up.” Negotiations for a 5th debate 
were fruitless, with each side blaming the 
other for balking the proposal. 
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fer or charter. of U.S.-owned ships to the Cuban 
government or Cuban nationals without prior ap- 
royal by the Maritime Commission. The State 
t. said the U. S. Government “‘reluctantly”’ de- 
cided on the action to ‘‘defend the legitimate eco- 
nomic interests of the people of this country 
against the discriminatory, aggressive and injuri- 
ous economic policies of the Castro regime.”’ The 
Cuban Government press and radio called the ac- 
tion a ‘‘new economic aggression’ of ‘‘Yankee im- 
perialism’’ and assured the people that ‘‘Cuba is 
not alone and the Communist countries, Japan and 
Canada will furnish the supplies that Cuba needs. 


U. S.-Mexican Dam Agreement—President Eisen- 
hower flew to Del Rio, Tex., Oct. 24 and paid his 
final official call on President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
of Mexico. The two Presidents met midway on the 
international bridge that connects Del Rio with 
Ciudad Acuna, Mexico. They then went into 
Ciudad Acuna, where they announced that con- 
struction of the Armistead Dam, 10 miles up- 
stream on the Rio Grande, would begin as soon 
as technical surveys were completed. 


U. 8S. Protests Shipment to Cuba—In a note to 
the Organization of American States Oct. 28, the 
United States charged that Cuba had “‘been re- 
ceiving substantial quantities of arms and num~- 
bers of military technicians’? from the Soviet 
bloc. The note asked the OAS to assign an exist- 
ing 6-nation committee on Cuban-U. S. differences 
to investigate the shipments. ‘‘With the notorious 
assistance of extracontinental powers, specifically 
those of the Soviet bloc, Cuba is expanding rapidly 
its capacity to give armed support to the spread 
of its revolution in other parts of the Americas,’’ 
the note said. 


B-70 Program Expanded—The Defense Dept. 
announced Oct. 31 a major expansion in develop- 
mental work on the B-70 supersonic bomber. The 
B-70, designed as a replacement for the 600-mph. 
B-52 intercontinental bomber, would be able to 
fiy about 2,000 mph. and reach altitudes of about 
70,000 ft. The Defense Dept. said the Air Force 
had been authorized to spend $265,000,000 in the 
current fiscal year on the.project, an amount 
$155,000,000 greater than the level previously set 
by the Administration. The ‘“‘substantially aug- 
mented development program,’’ would include 
construction of two prototype bombers in addition 
to the building of two flying prototype airframes 


for test purposes. FOREIGN 


Nigeria Becomes Independent—Nigeria, former 
British colony and protectorate in West Africa, was 
proclaimed an independent nation within the 
British Commonwealth in ceremonies Oct. 1 in 
Lagos, the Nigerian capital. Nigeria’s constitutional 
instruments were presented to Sir Abubukar 
Tafawa Balewa, Nigerian Prime Minister, by 
Princess Alexandra of Kent,. representing her 
cousin, Queen Elizabeth IJ. Sir James Robertson 
Was succeeded by Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, a Nigerian 
nationalist, as governor general. Among the dele= 
gates from more than 60 nations at the ceremonies 
was Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, 
representing President Eisenhower. 


South African Republic Voted—In an all-white 
referendum Oct. 5, the ruling Nationalist party 
won approval of its plan to make South Africa a 
republic with its own head ‘of state rather than 
@ constitutional monarchy owing allegiance to the 
British Crown. With most rural Afrikaaners sup- 
porting the proposal and most urban English- 
speaking citizens opposing it, the vote was 849,958 
for the republic and 775,978 against it. The non- 
white majority of over 11,000,000 was barred from 
the polls. Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd said 
he would defer completion of the move to a re- 
public until after next year’s conference of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers. 


Adenauer Rejects De Gaulle View—West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, during talks in 
Bonn Oct. 7-8 with French Premier Michel Debre, 
Tejected President Charles de Gaulle’s view that 
defense must be primarily a national responsibility 
rather than being vested in such an international 
organization as NATO. Debre was reported to have 
carried back to De Gaulle a warning by Adenauer 
that maintenance of the De Gaulle position on 
NATO would endanger both that alliance and 
French-West German relations. 

Confusion Continues in Congo—Deposed Congo- 
lese Premier Patrice Lumumba toured Leopoldvilie 
Oct. 9 announcing that he was taking over power 
again and asking for support in a plan to chase 
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and his ruling group of 
Lumumba’s arrest but the UN com~- 
Sees 0 vetoed it. Col. Mobutu flew to 


Congolese province of Katanga. The next day 
Mobutu said he had won Tshombe’s ‘“‘full moral, 
economic and financial backing.” 


who deposed 


government. After Congolese troops had terrorized 
Leopoldville for several days, Col. Mobutu ac- 
cepted a UN demand Oct. 26 that he remove them 
from Leopoldville and confine them to their bar- 
racks. UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold demanded 
that Belgium remove aH its ‘military, 
military and civilian” el from the Congo 
but Belgium rejected the demand Oct. 27. Ham- 
marskjold’s advisory committee on the Congo de- 
cided Oct. 29 to send an Asian-African good offices 
committee to the Congo to help seek a settlement 
among warring elements. 

Political Crisis in Argentina—Argentine Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi said in a nationwide radio 
broadcast Oct. 12 that anti-Frondizi elements in 
the armed forces were trying to take over the 
government through a coup. The President said 
he had refused to accept the resignation of Maj. 
Rodolfo Larcher, who submitted his resignation 
as Secy. of War in a dispute with Lt. Gen. Carlos 
Toranzo Montero, Army Commander-in-Chief, and 
other generals. The Army leaders were reported 
to have felt that Larcher tried to suppress their 
grievances against the Government. It was re- 
ported that they wanted Frondizi to make several 
Cabinet. changes. After 10 leading Army officers 
resigned in protest against Larcher’s retention, 
Larcher resigned a second time Oct. 14. Frondizi 
accepted the second resignation and named Maj. 
Gen. Rosendo A. Fraga, director of the War 
College, to succeed Larcher. Frondizi emerged 
from the dispute without changing the civilian 
members of his Cabinet. 

Japanese Leftist- Leader Assassinated—Inejiro 
Asanuma, chairman of Japan’s Socialist party and 
a leading foe of the U. S.-Japanese security pact, 
was stabbed to death Oct. 13 while addressing a 
political meeting in Tokyo. The assassin, Otaya 
Yamaguchi, 18, a member of various fascist groups, 
jumped on the stage and stabbed the speaker as 
television cameras and naws cameramen filmed the 
entire incident, Yamaguchi committed suicide in a 
detention house cell. 


Castro Executes American Invaders—A firing 
Squad executed an American Anthony Zarba, 28, 
and 7 Cubans in Santiago de Cuba Oct. 13. Zarba, 
of Somerville, Mass., was the first American ex- 
ecuted in Cuba since the republic’s establishment 
in 1902. Two more Americans, Allan D. Thompson, 
36, of Queen City, Tex., and Robert O. Fuller, 25, 
of Miami, Fla., were executed at Santiago de Cuba 
Oct. 16. All were convicted as members of a 27- 
man invasion force that landed in Oriente Province 
to try to overthrow the Castro regime. 

Laos Chief Shows Independence—Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, neutralist Premier of Laos, an- 
nounced Oct. 18 that he had placed Capt; Kong Le, 
the young paratroop officer who brought the 
Souvanna regime to power, under technical arrest 
for 15 days. The Premier said he acted to repri- 
mand Kong Le for staging an elaborate reception 
for the Soviet Union’s first Ambassador to: Laos. 
The Premier also made public a National Assembly 
resolution that said: ‘‘Within the country Laos 
rejects and combats communism as incompatible 
with its religion, tradition and the basic feelings 
of the Laotian people, who are attached to liberty.” 

Khrushchev Claims Nuclear Submarines—Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev said in a Moscow speech 
Oct. 20 that the USSR had nuclear-powered sub- 
marines capable of launching rockets. Although 
Western military experts had speculated that the 
USSR might have atomic submarines, this was the 
first time any official source had alluded to the 
Possibility. Khrushchev said: ‘“‘A note appeared 
recently in the American press that the Pentagon 
had decided to send submarines armed with rockets 
with nuclear warheads which would cruise in the 
Baltic Sea close to the shores of the Soviet Union. 
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American generals and admirals cannot but know 
that our country also has submarines with atomic 
engines armed with rockets.’’ 


Algerian Rebels Laud Communists—Ferhat Ab- 
bas, premier of the rebel Algerian Provisional 
Government, said in Tunis Oct. 23 that he had no 
hope for a negotiated settlement with France and 
added: ‘‘Meanwhile, we are finding the support 
we need among the Communists. I was told in 
Peiping and in Moscow a few days ago that Com- 
munist support will be greater this year than last, 
and still greater next year than this year.’’ While 
in Moscow Abbas had said: ‘‘We are here because 
we consider that at the moment the world is 
divided into two camps—the camp of the im- 
perialists and the camp of peace—and the Algerian 
people believe that Moscow is the camp of peace.’’ 


French-German Pact on Bases—France and 
West Germany signed in Paris Oct. 25 an agree- 
ment sought by West Germany permitting the 
training of the latter’s army and air force troops 
at bases in France. The agreements apparently 
marked an end to West Germany’s efforts to get 
the use of such bases in Spain. The first con- 
tingent of West German troops entered France 
Oct. 26 en route to French bases at Sissonne. 


El Salvador Government Overthrown—In a 
bloodless coup Oct. 26, a junta of 3 army men and 
3 civilian professional men ousted President Jose 
Maria Lemus and took over the government. Lemus 
fied to Costa Rica. The junta, led by Col. Cesar 
Yanes Urias, said Lemus was overthrown because 
“he governed outside the law, trampled on the 
Constitution and the rights of citizens, committed 
illegal acts and created a general climate of dis- 
content.’’ One of the first acts of the junta was 
to lift a month-old state of siege. The junta 
pledged to govern by the Constitution and to hold 
free elections in 1962. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN Bans Communist China—The UN General 
Assembly voted for the 10th consecutive year Oct. 8 
not to place the question of Chinese representation 
and the admission of Communist China on the 
agenda of the current Assembly session. The vote 
was 42-34, with 22 abstentions, for adoption of 
the Assembly’s steering committee’s recommenda- 
tion for approval of a U. S. proposal. Soviet Pre- 
mier Khruschey had made a violent Assembly 
speech against the steering committee’s recom- 
mendation, a speech in which he said only the 
admission of Communist China could avert atomic 
war and in which he attached the U. S. resolution 
as an American ‘‘cold war’’ policy. 
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Khrushchev Interviewed on Local TV—In. his 
only appearance on a special television program 
during his New York visit for the 1960 UN General 
Assembly session, Soviet Premier Khrushchev was 
interviewed Oct. 9 on the Open End program on 
WNTA-TV, Newark, N. J. At the request of the 
U. S. State Dept., the major television networks 
had agreed not to invite Khrushchev to appear on 
special televised interviews or be given free time 
for addresses. His 244-hr. interview on WNTA-TV 
brought protests from many viewers, a large num- 
ber of whom objected to the use of station breaks 
to advertise Radio Free Europe. Khrushchev, who 
also objected when he was informed of the Radio 
Free Europe announcements, devoted most of his 
time to giving the Soviet version of the breakdown 
of the Summit talks. 


U. S. Indicts Castro in UN—U. S. Amb. James 
J. Wadsworth presented to UN Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold Oct. 14 a document charging the 
Cuban regime of Premier Fidel Castro with deliber- 
ate sabotage of U. S.-Cuban relations. The 10,000- 
word document was presented as the U. S. answer 
to ‘‘many untrue and distorted allegations’? made 
by Castro in a speech before the UN General 
Assembly 242 weeks earlier. The U. S. accused the 
Castro regime of confiscating U. S.-owned property 
in Cuba without compensation, of interfering with 
religious freedom and forcing anti-Castro news- 
paper editors into exile, of seeking to intervene in 
the affairs of other Latin-American countries, and 
of welcoming the growing intervention of the 
Soviet Union and Communist China in Cuba, 


UN Adopts Food Plan—The UN General Assembly 
adopted unanimously Oct. 27 a ‘‘food-for-peace’’ 
program containing proposals outlined earlier in 
the session by President Eisenhower and Canadian 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, The resolution, 
offered by the U. S., Canada, Liberia, Haiti, 
Venezuela and Pakistan, called for utilization of 
studies and recommendations of UN agencies to 
make available ‘‘the largest practicable quantities 
of surplus food” to food-deficient peoples. It was 
left to the nations with surpluses, chiefly the U. S. 
and Canada, to arrange for the transfer of foods, 
probably by selling them at low cost payable in 


local currencies. 
GENERAL 


Courier Communications Satellite Launched— 
Courier 1-B, a new kind of communications satel- 
lite, was launched into orbit from Cape Canaver- 
al, Fla., Oct. 4 as part of an Army Signal Corps 
project. The 500-lb., 51-inch spherical Courier was 
sent aloft by a Thor-Able-Star rocket as an ex- 


Neutralists Fail in Effort to Promote Eisenhower-Khrushchev Talks 


President Eisenhower rejected Oct. 2a 

roposal offered in a UN Generali Assem- 
biy resolution by Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India, President-Sukarno 
of Indonesia, President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, 
President Tito of Yugoslavia, and Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana that the 
U. S. Chief Executive meet with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev in an effort to re- 
duce international tensions, In a letter to 
the 5 neutralist leaders, President Eisen- 
hower said: “If the Soviet Union seriously 
desires a reduction in tensions it can 
readily pave the way -for useful negotia- 
tions by actions in the United Nations and 
elsewhere.” The President’s rejection of 
the proposal was issued after he had con- 
ferred in the White House with British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and 
Australian Prime Minister Robert G. Men- 
zies; the 3 issued a statement expressing 
the West’s hope for UN Assembly action 
on disarmament. 

Khrushchev, in a letter Oct. 4 to the 5 
neutralist leaders said he was prepared to 
meet with President Eisenhower only if 
the United States would apologize for 
what Khrushchev called ‘‘unprecedented 
treacherous acts.” The Soviet Premier 
made it clear that he referred_to the 
flights of American U-2 and RB-47 planes. 
He reiterated his charges that the U.S. 
was responsible for the break-up of the 
Paris summit conference and of the 10- 


nation disarmament talks. 

Prime Minister Nehru, addressing the 
General Assembly Oet. 4, renewed the 
neutralist appe for an Eisenhower- 


Khrushchev meeting, pointing out that 
the President ‘has not who i rejected 
the idea.’’ Meanwhile, Australia offered 


an amendment to substitute a request for 
a Big Four meeting for the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev meeting; this was rejected 
by a 45-5 vote, with 43 abstentions. The 
Big Four joined Australia in support of 
the defeated amendment, | 

Through an intricate series of parlia- 
mentary maneuvers supported by the 
U. S. and other Western powers, the As- 
sembly Oct. 5 deleted from the neutralist 
resolution the key provision referring 
specifically to President Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev. The resolution as amended 
merely expressed the hope that the 
United States and USSR would “renew 
their contacts interrupted recently, so 
that their declared willingness to find new 
solution of the outstanding problems by 
negotiation may be... implemented.” 

Prime Minister Nehru withdrew the 
neutralist resolution Oct. 6, stating that 
elimination of the appeal for a Khrush- 
chev-Eisenhower meeting deprived the 
resolution of its high “moral approach.” 
The neutralists were reported angered at 
the U. S. role in the proceedings, while 
the Soviet-bloc members were said to be 
jubilant at the outcome. 
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perimental forerunner of a more advanced Army 
communication system, Project Advent, which is 
expected to provide eventually a global military 
communications network. The Courier 1-B, whose 
complex equipment included 5 magnetic tape re- 
corders, was capable of receiving and. recording 
teletyped or voice messages and transmitting them 
to a ground station on command from earth. It 
could receive and transmit 372,500 words during a 
5-minute pass over a ground station. During the 
first 18 days it transmitted, Courier 1-B rebroad- 
cast messages totalling 118,000,000 words. 


Truman Speaks His Mind—Former President 
Harry S. Truman was quoted by the Associated 
Press as saying in a San Antonio campaign speech 
Oct. 10 that his listeners, if they voted for Vice 
President Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge, ‘‘ought 
to go to hell.” Truman was also quoted as saying 
that Nixon ‘“‘never told the truth in his life.’ 
Informed in Washington Oct. 12 that the Repub- 
licans had demanded an. apology, Truman said: 
“Tell em to go to hell.’’ Asked about the remark 
that everyone who voted for Nixon-Lodge should 
go to hell, Truman insisted that he ‘‘never said 
that.” As to his reported statement that the Vice 
President had never told the truth, Truman said; 
“They can’t challenge that.’”’ The former President 
said the Republican criticism was the ‘‘best com- 
pliment I could have.’’ 


Cheap Atomic Bomb Process—As recommended 
by the United States, the West German Govern- 
ment announced Oct. 12 that it would classify as a 
state secret an inexpensive process for producing 
urahium-235. The new process, developed by a 
Frankfurt firm, featured use of a centrifuge to sep- 
arate fissionable U-235 from heavier, non-fission- 
able uranium-238. It was feared that the new proc- 
ess might be used by smaller nations to make less 
costly atomic bombs. 


Mice Survive Record Space Trip—The U. S. Air 
Force fired from Cape Canaveral, Fla., Oct. -13 an 
Atlas rocket that carried in its nose cone 3. black 
mice. The mice were carried 700 miles into space, 
survived radiation, weightlessness and a dive 
through the atmosphere-into the Atlantic 5,000 
miles to the south. The nose cone was recovered 
and the mice, reported in good condition, became 
the first living creatures to have been recovered 
alive from such a great distance into space. 


Lutheran Groups to Merge—Delegates to the 
22nd biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America (2,477,012 members) approved 
by a 640-1 vote in Atlantic City Oct. 14.a proposal 
for a merger in 1963 with three smaller Lutheran 
bodies: the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (605,380 members), the Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (36,264 members), and the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church (23,952 
members), The action completed the merger ap- 
proval by the conventions of all 4 bodies. The only 
further action needed to bring the merged church 
into being as the Lutheran Church in America was 
approval of the merger document by two-thirds 
majority of each body’s constituent unit, which 
was regarded as certain. 


TV Quiz Stars Arrested—Fourteen television 
quiz show winners were arrested in New York 
City Oct. 17 on charges that they had committed 
perjury by denying to a grand jury that they had 
received questions and answers in advance of their 
TV appearances. They included Elfrida Von 
Nardroff, who won $220,500; Charles Van Doren, 
who won $129,000; Hank Bloomgarden, who won 
$98,500; David Mayer, who won $47,500; and Mrs. 
Vivienne Nearing, who won $5,500, all former 
contestants on the defunct ‘‘Twenty-One”’ show. 
The others arrested included several former 
contestants on ‘‘Tic Tac Dough,’’ another de- 
funct quiz show. All were charged with second- 
degree perjury, a misdemeanor carrying a maxi- 
mum penaity of a year in jail and a $500 fine. 

Kennedy Aids Negro Leader—The Rey. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Negro civil rights leader, was 
sentenced to 4 months in prison in Decatur, Ga., 
Oct. 25 on the ground that his participation in an 
Atlanta sit-in demonstration violated the terms of 
his suspended sentence on a charge of driving 
without a license. County Judge Oscar Mitchell, 
who sentenced Dr. King, ordered his release on 
$2,000 bond Oct. 27 pending an appeal on his traffic 
case sentence. Judge Mitchell indicated that pres- 
sure to release Dr. King included a telephone call 
from Robert F, Kennedy, brother and campaign 
manager of Sen. John F. Kennedy, Democratic 
Presidential nominee, Political observers said this 
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action, publicized by Democratic campaigners, 
gained Sen. Kennedy strong Negro voter support. 

FBI Arrests Two as Spies—A Russian employee 
of the United Nations and a German medical il- 
lustrator were arrested by the FBI in New York 
City Oct. 27 on charges that they conspired to ob- 
tain U. S. defense information for transmittal to 
the Soviet Union. They were Igor Yagovlevich 
Melekh, 47, chief of the Russian section of 
the UN Secretariat’s Office of Conference Services, 
and Willie Hirsch, 52, who had lived in New York 
for 9 years as Dr, John Gilmore. Named as co-con- 
spirator but not a defendant was Kirill S. Doron- 
kin, a former UN employee who had left the U. S. 
Melekh and Hirsch were held in bail of $50,000 
each. Soviet representatives to the UN protested 
Melekh’s arrest as a “‘dirty political provocation.” 


Eisenhower Increases Campaign Role—As the 
1960 Presidential campaign neared its close, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stepped up his activity in be- 
half of the Republican ticket. Addressing a Re- 
publican rally in Philadelphia Oct. 28 he accused 
Sen. John F. Kennedy, without mentioning him 
by name, or having ‘“‘cruelly distorted the image 
of America’’ abroad. The President joined Vice 
President Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge Nov. 2 for 
a@ series: of appearances in New York City and 
suburbs, a ticker-tape parade up Broadway and a 
nationally televised rally at the New York Coli- 
seum. President Eisenhower stressed that ‘‘these 
are the two men that can do better than any 
others I know in keeping the peace.’’ The en- 
thusiastic reception accorded the President caused 
him to add to his campaign schedule speeches in 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh Nov. 1. In referring to 
Kennedy’s military reorganization proposals, the 
President asked: ‘‘Where did this young genius 
acquire the knowledge, experience and wisdom 
through which he will make such vast improve- 
ments over the work of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the dedicated civilian and service men who 
have given their lives to this work?”’ 


Kennedy Pledges Sound Dollar—Sen. John F. 
Kennedy, campaigning in Philadelphia Oct. 30, 
said: ‘‘If elected President, I shall not devalue 
the dollar from the present rate. Rather, I shall 
defend its present value and soundness.’’ Speaking 
in Chicago Nov, 4, Kennedy said: ‘‘The real issue 
is world freedom or world slavery, world peace or 
world war. That is the real issue—peace—and my 
greatest objective is peace because I know some- 
thing of war.’’ He said the issue would not be 
met ‘‘by more words, by more committees, more 
goodwill tours, or more debates with Khrushchev 
or any other Soviet leader in a Moscow kitchen.” 


DISASTERS 


Eastern Airlines Electra crashed and exploded 
Oct. 4 on takeoff from Logan International Air- 
port, Boston, killing 61 of 72 aboard . . . Chemical 
plant explosion in Kingsport, Tenn., Oct. 4, killed 
at least 10, injured 60 . . . Typhoon Kit hit 
Philippines Oct. 7; at least 51 killed or missing 
. .. Windstorm and tidal wave in East Pakistan 
Oct. 10 killed estimated 5,000 . . . Bus crash in 
Ivancica, Yugoslavia Oct 10 killed 8 . . . Typhoon 
Lola killed at least 26 in Luzon, Philippines, Oct. 
13. . . Bus fell into ravine near Quito, Ecuador, 
Oct. 1%, killing at least 35, injuring 22... Pas- 
senger-freight ship Alcoa Corsair and Italian 
freighter Lorenzo Marcello collided in Mississippi 
River near Buras, La., Oct. 22, killing at least 9, 
injuring 25. . . Gas explosion in Windsor, Ont., 
department store Oct. 25 killed 11, injured 75... 
Northwest Airlines DC-4 crashed near Frenchtown, 
Mont., Oct. 28, killing all 12 aboard .. . Chartered 
C-46 crashed Oct. 29 after takeoff in dense fog 
from Toledo, Ohio, killing 22 of 48 aboard .. . 
Explosion in coal mine at Shiranuga, Japan, Oct. 
29 killed 17 miners. ; 
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Eisenhower Pledges Guantanamo Defense—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said Nov. 1 that the United States 
would ‘‘take whatever steps are necessary to de- 
fend’’ its naval base at Guantanamo, Cuba. In a 
statement released by the White House, he noted 
that U.S.-Cuban agreements gave the U.S. ‘“‘com- 
plete jurisdiction and control” over the area and 
that ‘‘Our Government has no intention of agree- 
ing to modification or abrogation of these agree- 
ments,’’ He stressed that U.S. presence in Guan- 
tanamo posed no threat to Cuba or other American 
countries but added: ‘‘Because of its importance 
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to the defense of the entire hemisphere, particular- 
Ty in the light of the intimate relations which now 
exist between the present Government of Cuba and 
the Sino-Soviet bloc, it is essential that our posi- 
tion in Guantanamo be clearly understood.’ 

Murray Warns of New Weapon—Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, former member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, said Nov. 3 that it must be assumed that 
during the voluntary A-test moratorium of the 
past two years the Soviet Union has been develop- 
ing a ‘‘fantastic’’ new nuclear weapon ‘‘as radically 
different from the H-bomb as the H-bomb was from 
the Hiroshima-type A-bomb.’’ Murray, a consult- 
ant to the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, gave his warning in letters urging 
both Republican and Democratic Presidential nom- 
inees to support immediate U.S. resumption of un- 
derground nuclear tests. The new weapon referred 
to by Murray presumably was the so-called neutron 
bomb, reportedly in the conceptual stage of de- 
velopment in the U.S. It was reported that the 
neutron bomb would kill personnel in the target 
area through deadly radiation but without the 
radioactive fall-out of the present atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs. 

Explored VII in Orbit—A 90-lb. satellite, Ex- 
plored VIII, was launched into orbit Nov. 3 from 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., to make scientific measure- 
ments in the ionosphere. 

Execution of Americans Protested—The United 
States delivered a note to the Cuban Government 
Nov. 11 protesting against the execution in October 
of 3 American citizens convicted of armed revolt 
against the regime of Premier Fidel Castro. The 
note said the U.S. Government believed the 3 
Americans—Anthony Zarba, Allan D. Thompson 
and Robert O. Fuller—‘‘were given death rather 
than prison sentences because of their United 
States citizenship.’’ 


U.S. Acts to Stem Gold Drain—In a move to halt 
the increasing deficit in the United States’ balance 
of payments and the resulting drain on U.S. gold 
reserves, President Eisenhower ordered all Federal 
agencies Nov. 16 to cut their foreign spending to a 
minimum. He ordered the Defense Dept. to re- 
duce the number of dependents of military person- 
nel abroad from 484,000 to 200,000 at the rate of 
15,000 a month beginning Jan. 1. It was stated 
that since 1957 the U.S. had paid out $10 billion 
more than it had taken in from foreign sources. 
Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson and Under 
Secy. of State Douglas Dillon left for Europe Nov. 
19 to discuss with Allied Governments the outflow 
of gold and dollars from the U.S. In Bonn, they 
were reported to have asked West Germany for an 
immediate payment of $600,000,000 for support of 
U.S. forces in that country.-The West German 
Government rejected the proposal and the U.S. 
representatives refused to discuss any alternatives. 
They discussed the situation with French and 
British officials in Paris and London hefore re- 
turning to Washington Nov. 26. 


FOREIGN 


Controversy Over Polaris Base—British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan announced to the House 
of Commons Nov. 1 an agreement for basing of 
U.S. nuclear-powered Polaris missile submarines at 
Holy Loch, on the Firth of Clyde, in Scotland. 


Macmillan said Britain would provide an anchorage 
there for the 18,500-ton U.S. submarine tender 
Proteus and a floating drydock. He said he was 
satisfied that no decision to use the Polaris missiles 
“will ever be taken without the fullest possible pre- 
vious consultation.’’ In Washington, although offi- 
cial comment was refused, it was clear that U.S. 
officials were surprised at the Macmillan statement 
that the U.S. had committed itself to consult with 
Britain on use of the Polaris. After the agreement 
had been attacked by Left-wing politicians and 
some of the British press, Macmillan explained 
Nov. 8: ‘“‘We rely upon the general understanding 
that the Americans will not start a nuclear war 
without the fullest consultations with her allies, 
and particularly ourselves.’’ But he pointed out 
that in the event of sudden nuclear aggression by 
the Communist bloc ‘‘the reply will be made by 
anybody who is in a position to make it as soon 
as and as overwhelmingly as possible.’’ 


Referendum on Algeria Set—French President 
Charles de Gaulle, in a televised address to the 
French people Nov. 4, said his proposal for an 
“Algerian Algeria’’ meant ‘‘an emancipated Algeria 
... (with) her own government, her institutions 
and her laws.’’ He repeated that if Algeria chose 
independence France ‘‘will not oppose the solu- 
tion.’’ In the face of Rightist opposition, De Gaulle 
announced Nov. 16 that he would ask France, in- 
cluding Algeria, to approve by referendum, prob- 
ably in January, 1961, his plan for Algerian self- 
determination of its future. 


South Vietnam Revolt Crushed—Attempting to 
oust the government of President Ngo Dinh Diem 
by a military coup, a brigade of South Vietnam 
paratroopers commanded by Col. Nguyen Chanh 
Thi occupied most of Saigon Nov. 11. The Presi- 
dent, besieged in his palace, appealed by radio to 
loyal troops outside the city and then stalled for 
time while negotiating with coup leaders until help 
arrived. Troops loyal to the president put down 
the revolt a little more than 24 hours after it 
started; it was estimated that 100 persons were 
killed, including 45 civilians. The president, who 
had been accused by the revolutionists of corrup- 
tion and suppression of liberties, announced he 
would pardon all the rebellious paratroopers ex- 
cept their leaders, who were reported under arrest, 


Turkish Leader Revises Regime—Turkish Presi- 
dent Cemal Gursel announced Nov. 13 that he had 
abolished the ruling National Unity Committee and 
formed a new 23-member committee to prepare 2 
return to democratic government. Gursel said a 
national assembly would be formed as soon as 
possible. It was reported that the revision of the 
committee was a victory for the moderate faction. 


Churchill Injured in Fall—Sir Winston Churchill, 
85, fell in his London home Noy. 15 and broke a 
small bone in his back. Although people around 
the world expressed concern, Sir Winston’s doctors 
said there was no cause for anxiety. He was con- 
fined to bed for several days. 

Congolese and UN Troops Clash—The first direct 
clash between the Congolese army and UN forces 
in the Congo occurred Nov. 21 in Leopoldville. The 
ruling regime of President Joseph Kasavubu and 
Col. Joseph Mobutu had demanded the ouster of 
Nathaniel A. Welbeck, representative in the Congo 


U.S. Sends Navy to Protect Guatemala and Nicaragua 


A rebel force of more than 200 invaded 
Nicaragua Nov. 11 from Costa Rica. Costa 
Rican troops had engaged in several 
clashes with the rebels prior to the in- 
vasion. The invaders captured the Nicara- 
guan towns of Jinotepe and Diriamba but 
these points were quickly recaptured by 
Nicaraguan National Guardsmen. Mean- 
while, rebel Guatemalan troops revolted 
Nov. 13 against the government of Guate- 
malan President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
but the rebellion was quickly put down. 

Guatemala and Nicaragua said they had 
proof that the government of Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro was behind the upris- 
ings. They said they planned to protest to 
the Organization of American _States. 
They also asked the United States to pa- 
trol their Caribbean coasts to prevent an 


invasion from Cuba. 
President Eisenhower ordered U.S. 


naval units Nov. 16 to patrol Central 
American waters to bar any attack on 
Guatemala or Nicaragua. The action was 
announced by Presidential press secre- 
tary James C. Hagerty as follows: “In re- 
sponse to requests of the Governments of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua, surface and 
air units of the United States Navy are in 
a position which could assist those Gov- 
ernments, should it become necessary, to 
seek and prevent intervention on the part 
of Communist-directed elements in the 
internal affairs of Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua through the landing of armed 
forces or supplies from abroad.” 

The Navy said the 42,000-ten carrier 
Shangri-La, carrying 70 fighters and at- 
tack bombers, was operating southwest of 
Cuba with 4 destroyers and two P-2V pa- 
trol bombers. The Cuban press and radio 
denounced the action as the first step in 
a U.S. plan to attack Cuba. 
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of Ghanian President Kwame Nkrumah, on _the 
ground that Welbeck sought to help deposed Pre- 
mier Patrice Lumumba regain power. The fighting 
broke out after UN forces prevented Welbeck’s ex- 
pulsion, with at least 4 Congolese and one Tunisian 
UN trooper killed. Welbeck returned to Ghana the 
next day but irate Congolese soldiers beat several 
UN officials and held some prisoner overnight. 


Ikeda Wins in Japan—The pro-American govern- 
ment of Japanese Premier Hayato Ikeda was re- 
turned to office Nov. 21 as his Liberal-Democratic 
party won a top-heavy majority in the House of 
Representatives. The Japanese trend toward a two- 
party system, apparent in 5 straight elections, was 
shown by the dominance of the Liberal-Democrats 
and the Socialists. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Assembly Rejects Cuban-Soviet Demand—After 
a two-day debate, the UN General Assembly re- 
jected Nov. 1 a Soviet-supported Cuban demand 
for an immediate Assembly consideration of Cuba’s 
charges that the United States threatened the 
Castro Government with aggression and in im- 
minent invasion. The vote was 45-29, with 18 ab- 
stentions, and with some Asian and African states 
voting with the Soviet bloc and Cuba. Then the 
Assembly voted 53-11, with 27 abstentions, to send 
the Cuban complaint to the Political Committee, 
as urged by the U.S. Soviet and Cuban spokesmen 
had charged that the U.S. was stalling for time to 
complete plans for an invasion of Cuba from Flori- 
da and Guatemala. U.S. delegate James J. Wads- 
worth rejected the charges as ‘‘monstrous distor- 
tions and downright falsehoods.” 


UN Report Hits Belgians, Mobutu—The UN chief 
in the Congo, Rajeshwar Dayal of India, issued a 
report Nov. 3 attributing marked deterioration in 
the Congo situation to the inexperience of the rul- 
ing regime of Col. Joseph Mobutu and to the recent 
return to the Congo of many, Belgian officials and 
technicians. Dayal called Mobutu a ‘‘usurper’’ and 
said Mobutu’s military force was ‘‘the principal 
fomenter of lawlessness.’’ The UN official accused 
the Belgians of seeking to ‘‘exclude or obstruct”’ 
UN influence. Belgium attacked the report Nov. 4 
and the U.S. State Dept. expressed ‘‘every confi- 
dence in the good faith of Belgium.’’ Belgian 
Foreign Minister Pierre Wigny charged Nov. 14 
that the UN operation in the Congo was a ‘‘fail- 
ure,”’ The U.S. delegation to the UN rejected the 
Belgian assertion the next day. 


Kasavubu Wins UN Seat—The delegation headed 
by President Joseph Kasavubu was seated by the 
UN General Assembly Nov. 22 as the representative 
of the Republic of the Congo. By a vote of 53-24, 
with 19 abstentions, the Assembly accepted a rec- 
ommendation of its Credentials Committee that the 
Kasavubu delegation be seated. It was a victory for 
the Western Powers, supported by most of the 
African members of the French Community. In the 
minority were the Soviet bloc, Ghana, Guinea, In- 
dia and other Asian and African states who sup- 
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ported the seating of Patrice Lumumba, whom 
EKasavubu had deposed as Congo Premier. 


GENERAL 


Second Space Capsule Caught—Discoverer XVII, 
a satellite carrying a capsule that the Air Force 
hoped to catch in the air over the Pacific, was 
launched into orbit from Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, Calif., Nev. 12. On its 31st pass around 
the earth, it released its capsule on signal. An 
Air Force C-119 Flying Box Car snared it at an 
altitude of 9,500 ft. with a trapeze-like device at- 
tached to the plane. It was the second such suc- 
cessful air recovery. 


Furor Over New Orleans Integration—In the first 
case of school desegregation below the college level 
in the deep South, 4 Negro girls were escorted into 
two white elementary schools in New Orleans Nov. 
14 as angry crowds jeered. The next day most 
white parents kept their children out of the 
schools. Violent demonstrations against integra- 
tion occurred Nov. 16 and-scores were arrested. 
School officials asked Federal Judge J. Skelly 
Wright to suspend his integration order until set- 
tlement of a Federal-state controversy, but the 
plea was refused. The state contended that it had 
interposed its sovereignty between the Federal 
courts and the school board; the U.S. dissented. 


Biggest Polaris Submarine Launched—The Ethan 
Allen, the U.S. Navy’s most powerful atomic sub- 
marine and biggest in its Polaris fleet, was 
launched at Groton, Conn., Nov. 22. The 6,900- 
ton Ethan Allen will be able to fire Polaris missiles 
1,500 miles, 300 miles farther than its Polaris- 
equipped predecessors, the George Washington, 
Patrick Henry and Robert E. Lee. The Ethan Allen 
is 1,300 ton heavier and 30 ft. longer than they. 


Second Weather Satellite Launched—U.S. scien- 
tists launched from Cape Canaveral, Fla., Nov. 23 
Tiros IT, the second U.S. weather-eye satellite. The 
280-lb. satellite carried a narrow-angle camera and 
a wide-angle camera to photograph cloud forma- 
tions from some 400 miles in space and send them 
back to earth for use in weather forecasts. Initially 
there was some difficulty with the wide-angle 
camera but results were reported improved later. 


DISASTERS 


Reports from Nicaragua Nov. 3 said 325 were 
dead or missing in floods . . . Ecuadorean airliner 
hit mountain 30 miles south of Quito Nov. 7, kill- 
ing all 37 aboard . . . Fire in movie theater in 
Amude, Syria, Nov. 13 killed 152 children .. . 
Collision of two passenger trains Nov. 14 near Par- 
dubice, Czechoslovakia, killed 110, injured 106... . 
Dredging boat capsized in river near Calcutta, 
India, Nov. 18, drowning 18 crewmen . .. At least 
9 died in avalanche on Mt. Fuji, Japan, Nov. 18 
. . . Mine cave-in in Goa, Portuguese India, Nov. 
19 killed 10 miners . . . Freight train crashed into 
work locomotive at Hanover, Germany, Nov. 26, 
killing 10 workers . . . Landslide at Shrirampur, 
India, Nov. 27 killed 8 peasants .. . Freight train 
hits school bus at grade crossing in Lamont, Alta., 
Canada, Nov. 29, killing 16 high school students. 


U.S. Nuclear Submarine Begins Patrol Armed with Polaris Missiles 


The U.S. Navy’s nuclear-powered sub- 
marine George Washington, armed with 
16 thermonuclear Polaris missiles, sailed 
from Charleston, S.C., Nov. 15 to begin a 
patrol mission which Defense Secy. 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., said “opens a new 
era in naval warfare and greatly en- 
hances the over-all capability of our 
armed forces.” While the George Wash- 
ington’s Ane ee Commander James B. 
Osborn, sailed under secret orders there 
Was speculation that the vessel would 
take station in the Norwegian and Barents 
Seas within 1,200-mile range of major 
centers in the USSR. 

Before the $110,000,000, 380-f£t. submarine 
left port, President Eisenhower issued a 
statement saying: ‘‘The George Washing- 
ton and her sister ships possess a power 
and relative invulnerability which will 
make suicidal any attempt by an aggres- 
sor to attack the free world by surprise.” 
The President said the submarines ‘will 
perform a service to world peace worthy 
of the great names they bear.” 


The 16 Polaris missiles aboard the 
George Washington, according to the 
Navy, are equal in destructive power to 
the total of all the bombs dropped during 
World War Il. A similarly armed sister 
submarine, the Patrick Henry, was ex- 
pected to join the patrol within a few 
weeks. Construction of a dozen more 
Polaris-armed submarines has been au- 
thorized and the Navy hopes to have 45 
by 1965. While they are believed capable 
of staying at sea up to 3 years, it is ex- 
pected that they will make port every 
two months to change crews. 

Adm, Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, in a radio message to the 
George Washington’s 100-man crew, said 
the patrol’s deterrent value would be 
proved only “if the need to fire your mis- 
siles never arises.” If the need to fire 
should arise “your ship and the missiles 
it carries you contribute to the salvation 
of civilization, for you man the most 
powerful weapons system ever devised.” 


MEMORABLE DATES 
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B. C. 


3000 
Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 
Cheops built great pyramid at Giza; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. ©. 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 
lon; wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 
days of Abraham. 


50 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt (approx.). 


Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship . of 
Aten, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen revived polytheistic orthodox, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and pee Camsenyon: 1923-24, 


1 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Darda- 
nelles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 
excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C. found at Rene note Mycenae. 


10 
On death of King Saul, c. 1000 B. C., David 
became king of Israel but for 714 years ruled only 
the southern kingdom of Judah. Thereafter he 
ruled all Israel, made Jerusalem capital. Solomon, 
son of David and paeoapecs ruled c. 973-933 B. C. 


Romulus founded Rome, according to legend. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 612 


Babylonians destroyed Nineveh, Assyrian capital. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated Egyptians 
at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging gardens. 
Destroyed Solomon’s temple, 589 B. C. 


63 
Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,’’ 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving stare of Nirvana. 


Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
478 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish done to hare 


King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian infantry number- 
ing 10,000 routed rid yi fame 


Persian King Xerxes assembled_a great host at 
Sardis to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and 
Egyptians built two ship bridges across Hellespont 
from Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos, 2,000 yards long. 
One bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; 
the other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and seven nights. 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Leonidas and 300 
Spartans, ‘supported by 700 Thespians and 400 
Thebans, held off Persians in pass until over- 
come. Persians took Athens and Attica. Athe- 
nians under Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet 
at Salamis under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. 
Rallying about 70,000 from Greek states, they 


_routed Persians at Eiatee <2? B, C. 


Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens, 228 ft. 
long, 102 ft. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet high, 
roof height, 60 ft. An pecumep ural milestone. 


Socrates, Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato, 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 
Xenophon, another eee recorded memorabilia. 


Alexander of Macedon ‘‘the Great,’’ born. Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
and Egypt, burned Persian capital, Persepolis, car- 
ried war to the Punjab. Founder of Alexandria. 
Died of fever at Babylon, 323 B. C. 


322 
Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind, 
disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman, died. 


300 
Invention of Mayan calendar in Yucatan—ap- 
roximate date—giving solar year 365.24 days and 
unar month 29.52 days. Considered more exact 


rds, 
Earthquakes, Tornadoes, Amendments to the Constitution, 
Sporting Records and other classifications. 


than older calendars of B: 
Gee abylon, Assyria, Egypt, 
7264 
Rome began first Punic war against Carthage 
rich commercial Hoy Oe on Bay of Tunis. In 241 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 


Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started war of 
revenge against Rome (second Punic war). Crossed 
from Spain to Italy via Mont Genevre in Alps with 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and el 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. C., and 
Cannae, 216 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius 

the delayer,”’ hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.’’ War closed 
with defeat of Carthage in Africa by Publius 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal, after career in Asia 
Minor, committed suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 
to Romans, c. 183 B. C. 

Third Punic war, 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
Pa city eventually - destroyed by Saracens, 


60-27 

Julius Caesar formed first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Crassus 60 B. C.; defeated Helvetii 
Belgae, 58-57 B. C.; entered Britain 55 and 54 
B. C. Crossed river Rubicon to fight Pompey, de- 
feated him at Pharsalus 48 B. C. Defeated Phar- 
naces at Zela, Asia Minor, 47 B. C., sent “‘veni 
vidi, vici’’ message: “TI came, I saw, I conquered,’ 
to Roman Senate. Lived with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, in Rome 46-44 B. C. Was dictator but re- 
fused crown. 

Caesar assassinated in Roman Senate by group 
led by Cassius and Brutus, 44 B. C. Caesar’s last 
words reputedly were: ‘‘Et tu, Brute’’: ‘You, too, 
Brutus!”. Will made grand-nephew, Gaius Octa- 
vius, successor; he formed new triumvirate, Octa- 
vius ruling West, Mark Antony East and Lepidus 
Africa. At Philippi, 42 B. C., Antony defeated 
Cassius and Brutus; both committed suicide. 
Antony joined Cleopatra in Alexandria; they had 
3 sons. Octavius defeated their fleet at Actium, 31 
B. C.; they committed suicide. Octavius received 
title of Augustus (venerated) 27 B. C., called first 
Roman emperor. Romans victorious until 9 A. D., 
when Germans under Arminius defeated Varus. 
Augustus died 14 A. D 


4 
Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 
1B. C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan. 1,1 B, C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the sum of the 
years. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th_century after 
Christ. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec. 25 in the 
year 153 of Rome, and decided 754 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars 
find his calculations in error and place the birth of 
Jesus at 4 B. C. or earlier. 


A. D. 


THE CHE ial ERA 


Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate procurator in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church gives the date of the 
crucifixion as April 7, 30 A. D. 


43 
Roman Emperor Claudius subdued Britons; 
occupation of 300 years Dessine 


Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul ane Peter martyred, c. 67. 
é 


Jerusalem destroved by Titus. Christians, perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. 


79 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 


Emperor Galerius, on deathbed, agreed to tol- 
erance of Christians. Emperor Constantine, 313, 
promulgated Edict of Milan, made Christianity 
legal. 395 

Council of Nicaea called by Constantine in Bi- 
thynia, Asia Minor, to get churchmen to define 
orthodox Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and 
Holy Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius re- 
jected. 326 

Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium, 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Baptized 
a Christian on his deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A. D. 

380 


Theodosius, Roman emperor, made Christianity 
based on Nicene creed official religion, banned 
pagan gods. 


193 


194 


410 
Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 (Fall bets 


shop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
einsnnee to Ireland; labored 30 years, ge | 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba found 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. cn three made saints. 
Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at Dover. 


570 
Mohammed, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
Mecca, 622. Died 632. Saracens crossed to Spain 
711, established Moorish kingdom, lasted until 1492, 


431 
Great period of NE ead began, closed 987, 


harles Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
tented 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 


800 

Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
peror by Pope Leo III on Christmas Day in St. 
Peter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His auere broke apart. 


Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


1014 
Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 


tarf. 1027 = 

New empire.of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millennium. 1054 

Schism between Eastern (Orthodox) and West- 
ern (Roman) Church, ended 700 years controversy 
over religious doctrine. Eastern Orthodox Church 
became established religion of Russia under the 
Czars. Russian Speaeeee formed 1589. 


6 
England conquered by William of Normrandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain. 1096 


First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
Captured Jerusalem, 1099, Acre, 1104. Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 1189, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10-year truce, Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, led by Louis IX (St. Louis) of France, who 
was captured, 1250. Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Children’s crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost. 

1215 

Magna Carta, the great charter of England, 
signed by King John at Runnymede at insistence of 
2,000 English barons who refused to fight on foreign 
soil and demanded end of illegal levies by king. 
Charter guaranteed privileges of nobility, church 
free from secular interference, right of freemen to 
legal protection. Freemen were privileged class; 
common people were villein farmers, practically 
serfs. But 400 years later Edward Coke and Puri- 
tans demanded enabe nor for the common people 
under these rights of freemen. Also invoked Clause 
39, out of which trial by jury developed. It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor send upon 
him, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land. 

Genghis Khan, Mongol chief, captured Peking. 
Defeated Russians, 1223, overran Central Asia, 


Massacred population of Herat, Afghan: : 
Died 1227. 12 ghanistan 


11 
Marco Polo started with father and uncle for 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom uf Kublai Khan. Served 
under Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
Travels. 1309 


Clement V, French pope, made Avignon seat of 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 1367, aban- 
doned it; Gregory XT finally reentered St, Peter’s, 
1377, During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed by Martin V, 1417. 

1346 

Battle of Crecy (Dept. of Somme, France) Aug. 
26, Edward III of England defeated Philip VI of 
France. First use of cannon. 


1382 
John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Reformation, 
(1320-1384). directed translation of Vulgate Bible 
into English vernacular. Supported bill in parlia- 
ment declaring it sinful for clergy to hold property. 
By elevating Scriptures above church authority he 
anticipated Lutheran doctrine by 150 years. 


Memorable Dates—410 A.D.—1517 


und revoked 
(e-Calais, 


At ,, France 
Henry V English bowmen defeated French. 


raised siege of Orleans, coronation 0; 
nai _ a eee gh car 

she was ca 
oe 1430, and_ sold to En: for 10 eee livres. 


wearing 
ted all after 


1453 

Constantinople captured by Turks. 

End of 100-years’ war between England and 
France, begun 1338, caused _by English claims to 
France. England lost all except Calais, which 
French captured 1558. 


Bible printed from movable ft; ; 2 
42 lines 2 columns to page. 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffier pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster, 
London, printed first ere England, 1477. 


Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator, aft- 
er years of agitation in Spain gained Suppor’ of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. L Palos 
eae 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta 
50 tons, 18 men; Nina, 40'tons, 18 men. On Oct. 13 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Pinta discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahani, Bahamas, 
called it San Salvador. Discovered Cuba and 
Hispaniola (Haiti or San Domingo); built first 
fort, La Navidad, there. Made Admiral o 
Ocean Sea. For later voyages see Index. 


1497 

John Cabot, Venetian employed by English, 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee- 
muller of St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America ‘‘because Americus discovered it.” 


1498 
Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23.. 
< nr da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 
ndia,. 1 


506 
Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started new St. 
Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 
Raphael. 1509 


Henry VIII became king of England. Defeated 
Scots_at Flodden Field, 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Leo X for attacking Luther, 
1521. When pope refused to annul his marriage 
to Catherine of Aragon for lack of male issue 
Henry divorced Catherine, married Boleyn, 
1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s authori- 
ty, made king head of church in England, 1534, 
ae ee fo ae Lptepe 1536. 

ueen Anne Boleyn was tried for adulter 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. entry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 1537, after giving 
birth to sen who became Edward VI. Henry married 
Anne of Cleves, divorced her 1540. Next Catherine 
Howard, beheaded 1542. Next, Catherine Parr. 
1543, who survived him, A 


1513 

Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
voyage, searched for Bimini, foun 
ae bes S wee oi Sue cat + ead ae 

asco Nunez de Balboa left Spanish to 
Santa Maria la Antigua del Darien on FB ere 
of Panama, discovered South Sea, later called 
Pacific by Magellan. 4547 


Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, preaching 
faith over works, attacked abuse of papal indul- 
gences by porte 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
tenberg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended Stand 
in Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into 
German, 1522. Became head of German evangeli- 
be ee CSF broke eae ne married. Augs- 

sion, basic Lutheran creed, pr 
to Diet there by Melanchthon, 1530, preecs 


~ 


op 


Memorable Dates—1519-1656 
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a a ee ee ee ee ee eee et 


1519 
Hernando Cortes meet ees of Mexico, 


Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. 594 

Verrazzano, Italian employed by French, explored 
New England coast, possibly New York a 


William Tyndale produced in Cologne first print- 
€d version of New Testament in English, suppressed 
in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, Oct. 6, 


1536, at Vilvorde, a Perce Belgium. 
Francisco Pizarro conauered Peru for Spain. 


John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
influential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation. 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians, English 
Puritans and Puritan New England. 

Jacques Cartier, sent Ls Francis I of France, in 
two voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada. 


5 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible,’’ completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin’s in- 
troduction, 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560; Bishops’ 
Bible. 1568. 1540 


4 
Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,” explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
ea Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
‘anyon. 


1541 
Hernando de Soto discovered Mississippi River. 


Council of. Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
coe Paul Ill by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dee. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
reiterated supreme papal ears, outlined faith. 


5 
Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, 
Anglican communion official church. 


made 


1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles IX, 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused assassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 
immigration to epee Perey America. 


4 
William Shakespeare born; traditional date, 
Apr. 23; baptismal meeor as Apr. 26. 


1 
St. Augustine, Florida, founded_by Menendez, 
Spaniard. Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 


1566 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 
lands. 1568 
Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed hundreds 
accused of plot to kill crown prince. 
1579 
Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
for Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. 1582 


First Catholic New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old Testament translated at Douai, 1609. 


1587 

Mary, Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
actually, threat to throne of Queen Elizabeth. 

Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
Isl., N. C., Aug. 18, 7 days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s second expedition with 117 persons, 
landed. (First, 1585, returned to England 1586.) By 
1590 all trace of settlement had vanished except 
for a rock inscribed Croatoan, 


1588 
Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
erews, sent by Philip II of Spain against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attacks and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 


1590 
Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 
ib0s. Piss play, ‘tue Anéroneus” eglatered Bk 
5 onicus, re, 
Romeo and Juliet performed, 1597. e se 
Shak 


1600 

‘espeare’s most productive decade opened. 
Included Henry V, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, oy Lear, Tempest, etc. Shake- 
speare retired to Stratford 1610; died Apr. 23, 1616, 
First folio of 36 plays published 1623; second, 1632; 
third, 1663; fourth, 1375. 


1602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man in 
New England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 
May 15. 1607 
Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May ee 


Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On re= 
turn, 1611, was put into open boat with eight 
others by mutinous sailors and lost, 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled Santa Fe, erected presidio, 

161 


King James version (authorized version) of Eng- 
lish Bible published; ordered by James I in 1604, it 
reconciled earlier versions and became basic Protes- 
tant Bible. 1618 


Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James I, beheaded Oct. 29. 

1619 

House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
eee principle of self-government for royal 
colony. 

First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at James- 
town, August. 1620 

Plymouth Pilgrims, Puritan separatists from 
Church of England, some living in Leyden, Hol- 
land, since 1609, left Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, 
in Mayflower, 101 passengers, 48 crew. Original 
destination Virginia, they reached Cape Cod Nov. 
9-19, explored coast, landed Nov. 21 (Nov. 11, Old 
Style) at Plymouth, so named for Plymouth Co. on 
map made 1614 by Capt. John Smith. Mayflower 
Compact, signed on shipboard, endorsed will of 
majority. Started first common house, Dec, 25. 
Half of colony perished during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford's comment, ‘‘They knew they 
were pilgrims’’ (on religious journey), later led 
them to be called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 

1624 

Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 

land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 


1626 
Peter Minuit bought Manhattan from Indians 
May 6 for trinkets worth $24. 


1636 
Harvard College founded Oct. 28. 
1637 


Colonials destroyed Pequod fort at Mystic, Conn., 
killed 600 Indians, May 26. 


1638 

Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 

Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 
1642 

King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
Called first parliament in 11 years, 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
parliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
Moor and Naseby, 1644. Charles was delivered to 
parliament by the Scots, 1648. 

1649 

Charles I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 
ting as High Court; beheaded Jan. %#. 

Commonwealth ruled by Communs and Council of 
State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 


land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for life, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
from Spain, 


1655. 
Cromwell died 1658. His son, Richard, resigned 
rule, Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 
ment called Charles II. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged as witch in Salem, Mass. 
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1660 
John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
Engl: vember, for unlawful preaching, re- 
ioaced ae, after writing part of Pilgrim’s 


ogress. 2s 
Restoration under Charles Il, ‘‘Merry Monarch. 
Charles’ Cavalier. parliament restored Anglican 
church and refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ers, promised by king ip Leesa of Breda. 


Charles II ordered Col. Nicolls and 300 men 
rl New Netherland (Manhattan and environs) 
from Dutch, granted territory to his brother 
James, Duke of York. Petrus Stuyvesant, Dutch 
Director General, yielded peacefully; province of 
New Netherland and city of New Amsterdam be- 
came New York. The Dutch recaptured both Aug. 
9, 1673; ceded all by Soar ® to Britain Nov. 10. 1674. 


Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 
great fire destroyed Bae Dolwes, 89 churches. 


Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog chief, and many Nar- 
ragansett Indians a 


682. 

Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, took lower 
Mississippi river country for Louis XIV, called it 
Louisiana, Apr. 9. Had built French outposts 
in Illinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas Mar, ae 1687. 


1683 
William Penn signed sreety with Indians. 
168 


King William’s War, British in America vs. 

French and Indians. aoe 1697. 
169: 

Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
tions in Europe of women for witchcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in Scotland, 1722. 


1696 
Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner’s Island. Arrested 
by Harl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to England for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 


Stree" Bellamont by Lord of Gardiner’ island. 


Indians attacked 
carried off 100. 
i Gipraltar taken by from Spain, July 24; 
formally ceded by Treaty of Utrecht, 17 
Boston News Letter, first regular never 
started by John Campbell, postmaster. ( 4 
Occurrences, 1690, was enparessed after one issue.) 


Port Ro Ni Queen 
(iio1-1718). France yielded Nova Scotia by treaty, 


1712 
Stance serge ine excotied’ Becond Tate: 
mitted suicide, were fs 5 
1741; 13 slaves a ee burned, 71 transported. 


“Mississippi Bubble.’”? John Law, Scot, comp- 
troller of finance in France, issued paper currency 
without security to back trading scheme. Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of $240,000,000. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, founded by Samuel Kei- 
mer, Philadelphia, Benj. Franklin bought inter- 
est, 1729. 1335 


Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Cosby, by criticizing conduct in office. 

1740-1741 

Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 

Great, discovered Alaska. 


1743 
King George’s War. British and American 
colonials vs. French. Siege of Louisbourg, Cape 
Breton Isl. led by Gov. Wm. Shirley of Mass. 
Surrendered to British June 17, 1745. Returned 
to France by Treaty of Aix la Chapelle 1748. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender, Prince Charles. 


1752 
Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity June 15. 
Gregorian calendar adopted by Great Britain and 
American colonies, dropping 11 days after Sept. 2; 
next day Sept. 14. 


American Revolution and War of Independence; 


Great Britain, after acquiring Canada from 
France in 1763, tightened up colonial administra- 
tion in North America. The Thirteen Colonies, 
used to self-government, resented duties on com- 
merce and objected to paying for troops now 
quartered on them. The Sugar Act, 1764, placed 
duties on lumber, foodstuffs, molasses and rum. 
The Stamp Act, 1764, required revenue stamps to 
help defray cost of royal troops. The colonists 
formed Sons of Liberty groups and _ rejected 
British goods. Nine colonies, led by New York 
and Massachusetts at Stamp Act Congress in 
New York Oct, 7-25, 1765, adopted Declaration of 
Rights, opposing taxation without representation 
in parliament and trial without jury by admiralty 
courts. In the Virginia House of Burgesses Patrick 
Henry warned King George III of consequences, 
with ‘If this be treason make the most of it.’ 
Parliament repealed Stamp Act Mar. 17, 1766. 

Townshend Acts, 1767, levied taxes on glass, 
painter’s lead, paper and tea imports. In 1770 all 
duties except tax on tea were repealed, but. prin- 
ciple of right to tax was maintained. British 
troops fired into a mob Mar. 5, 1770, killed 3, 
wounded 8, called Boston Massacre. Tea ships 
of East India Co. turned back at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, May, 1773. Cargo ship burned 
at Annapolis, Oct. 14. Cargo thrown overboard 
at Boston Tea Party, Dec. 16. Parliament ordered 
port closed until tea was paid for, sent 4 regiments 
to Boston, suppressed town meetings and elective 
representation in Massachusetts. 

Samuel Adams, Boston, began uniting patriot 
leaders by Committees of Correspondence, Virginia 
called for first Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 5-Oct. 26, 1774. On Mar. 23, 1775, Patrick 
Henry addressed revolutionary convention, Rich- 
mond, Va., with famous speech: ‘‘Give me liberty 
or give me death!” 


BATTLES OF 1775 


Paul Revere and Wm. Dawes, warned by lan-« 
terns in North Church night of Apr. 18 on Shorea 
back aroused Sam Adams and John Hancock at 
Lexington and others that 700 British were on way 
to Concord to destroy arms. At Lexington, Apr. 19, 
Minutemen lost 8 killed, 10 wounded. On return 
from Concord the harassed British lost 273. 

Col, Ethan Allen (joined by Col. Benedict 
Arnold) captured Ft. Ticonderoga, May 10; also 


Crown Point. Colonials headed for Bunker Hill, 
fortified Breed’s Hill, Charlestown, repulsed British 
under Gen. Wm. Howe twice before retreating 
June 17; British casualties 1,000; called Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Continental Congress June 14 named 


Geo. Washington commander-in-chief; he took™ 


command in Cambridge July 3. Maj. Gen. Richard 
Montgomery led troops against Canada via New 
York, Col. Arnold marched via~Maine wilderness; 
captured Montreal Nov. 13, attacked Quebec Dec. 
30-31; Montgomery killed. Colonials returned to 
New York state June, 1776. 

Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence adopt- 
ed at Charlotte, Mecklenburg County, N.C., May 20 
(a disputed tradition). 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Virginia voted for independence May 15. In 
Continental Congress June 7, 1776, Richard Henry 
Lee (Va.) moved “‘that these united colonies are 
and of right ought to be free and independent 
states.’’ Resolutions adopted July 2. Declaration 
of Independence July 4. See article. 

Col. Moultrie’s batteries at Charleston, S. Cc. 
repulsed British sea attack June 28. Washington, 
with 10,000 lost Battle of Long Island to Howe 
and Gen. Sir Henry Clinton with 15,000 Aug. 27, 
evacuated New York. 

Nathan Hale, executed as spy by British Sept. 
22, said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country.” 

Washington repulsed Howe at Harlem Heights 
Sept. 16, retreated to White Plains, N. Y. Brig. 
Gen. Arnold’s Lake Champlain fleet was defeated 
at Valcour Oct. 11, but British returned to 
Canada. Howe failed to destroy Washington’s 
army at White Plains Oct, 28. Hessians captured 
Ft. Washington, Manhattan, and 3,000 Noy. 16; 
Ft. Lee, N, J., Nov. 18. 

Washington in New Jersey recrossed Delaware 


River Dec. 25-26, defeated 1,400 Hessians at Tren- 
ton N. J., Dec, 26. 


BRANDYWINE AND SARATOGA, 1777 


Washington defeated Lord Cornwallis at Prince- 
ton Jan. 3. Continental Congress adopted Stars 
and Stripes June 14. See article on Flag. Maj. 
Gen. John Burgoyne with 8,000 from Canada 
captured Ft. _ Ticonderoga June 27. Brig. Gen. 
Nicholas Herkimer, to raise St. Leger’s siege of Ft. 


Memorable Dates—1754-1788; American Revolution 


French and India: War st ‘ted afte 
mn War star r French oc- 
cupied uncompleted British post, called it Ft. 
Duquesne (site of Pittsburgh). Col. Geo. Washing- 
ton with Virginia troops clashed with French at 
Great Meadows, dug in at Ft. Necessity; capitu~ 
lated and withdrew July 3, 1754. Boston’s 3,000 
rovincial troops took Nova Scotia French forts 
une 16, 1755. French and Indians ambushed Gen. 
Wm. Braddock’s expedition 10 mi. from Ft. Du- 
quesne (now Braddock, Pa.) July 9; Washington 
helped retreat; Braddock fatally wounded, 714 
killed. Gen. Sir Wm. Johnston defeated French and 
Indians under Baron Dieksau at Lake George Sept. 
18. British moved Acadian French out of Canada, 
Nov. Britain formally declared war May 18, 1756. 
Surrendered Ft. Wm. Henry (Lake George) to 
Montcalm; Indians massacred many unarmed Brit- 
ish, Jan. 1, 1757. Montcalm at Ft. Ticonderoga re- 
puised 17,000 British July 8. French gave up Louis- 
urg, Ft. Frontenac, Ft. Duquesne, 1758; Niagara, 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 1759. British captured 
Quebec, Sept. 18, 1759, in battles in which Mont- 
calm and Gen. Jas. Wolfe (Br.) died. Peace 
signed Feb. 10, 1763 (hence ‘‘Seven Years’ War’). 
French lost Canada and American Midwest. 


1755 
Great earthquake, Nov. 1. In Lisbon, Portugal, 
60,000 died; 12,000 in Fez, Morocco; half of Ma- 
deira levelled; 2,000 houses lost in Mitylene; Opor- 
to, Braga, Malaga damaged. 
Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 


1756 
Black Hole of. Calcutta. Nawab of Bengal, attack- 
ing British East India Co., threw 146 British pris- 
oners into room less than 20 ft. square, June 20; 
only 23 survived overnight. Lord Clive with 3,000 
cao at AaeOee defeated the Nawah’s force of 50,000, 
une, ° : 


1769 
Napoleon Bonaparte born. Aug. 15, Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 1781 
Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26. First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
sylvania (Mar. 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 
1783 
Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal.” 
First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 
First balloon sent up June 5 by Joseph and 
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Jacques Montgolfier. J. A. C. Charles and 

sent up first balloon with hydrogen, rena west 

F. Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by human 

ene eA ayers A rigit ap tae De Rozier and 
andes made first voyage i 

Montgolfier hydrogen gas balloon, Paris, Nov. aie 


1784 
Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
sent up captive balloon, once with boy, June 23. 
First successful daily newspaper, Pennsylvania 
Packet & General Advertiser, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 


1785 
First steamboat experiment by John Fitch, New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Pitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
on Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug, 22 e 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gaye 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sq., New York, 

1796. Died 1798. 1786 


Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Congress to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 

Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery, Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each; allocated four to U. S.; one to 
school maintenance. 

James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. $ 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 1792. 

Constitutional convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. See Constitution of U. S. 

1788 

Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London; acquitted 1795, 

Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. 


Origins, Battles, Results, 1763-1783 


Stanwix, routed Indians at Oriskany, N. Y. Aug. 
6. Burgoyne’s Hessians defeated by Brig. Gen. 
John Stark and the Green Mountain Boys at 
Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Arnold raised siege of 
Ft. Stanwix. 

Howe defeated Washington at Chad’s Ford on 
the Brandywine (Pa.) Sept. 11 and occupied Phila- 
delphia. Congress moved to Lancaster, Pa. In- 
conclusive battle of Germantown, Pa., Oct 4. 
Washington’s army wintered at Valley Forge. 

Americans massed at Bemis Heights on Hudson 
under Maj. Gen. Horatio Gates, attacked_ by 
Burgoyne Sept. 19. At Freeman’s Farm. Gen. 
Arnold and Col. Daniel Morgan’s riflemen re- 
pulsed British, inflicting great loss. Gen. Clinton 
took Fts. Clinton and Montgomery below West 
Point Oct. 6, but did- not support Burgoyne. 
Americans beat back Burgoyne at Bemis Heights 
Oct; 7 and cut off British escape route. Burgoyne 
surrendered 5,000 at Saratoga Oct, 17. 

Marquis de la Fayette (Lafayette), aged 20, 
made major general. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress Nov. 15 


HELP FROM FRANCE 


France recognized independence of 13 Colonies, 
signed treaty of aid with Benj. Franklin, Silas 
Deane, Arthur Lee, Feb. 6, 1778. Sent fleet under 
Adm. @’Estaing. British evacuated Philadelphia in 
consequence, June 18. Washington harassed 
British at Monmouth, N. J., June_28. Indian 
massacre at TS Pa., July 3. British over- 
ran Georgia, December. 

George Rogers Clark, who took Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia, (Ill.) 1778, took Vincennes Feb., 1779. 
Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne, July 15, stormed Stony 
Point, on Hudson, but withdrew after victory. 

John Paul Jones in Bonhomme Richard defeated 
Serapis on the Atlantic Sept. 23, 1779. French fleet 
and Maj. Gen. Benj. Lincoln’s men were re- 
pulsed at Savannah Oct. 9. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD’S TREASON 


Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, Williams 
and Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
jutant general of the British army, in disguise at 
Tarrytown, N. Y¥., Sept. 23, 1780, finding papers 
betraying West Point, signed by Gen. Arnold, in 
his socks. He had lost way after rendezvous with 


Arnold at Haverstraw, N. Y. Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
Highlands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by barge 
to British sloop Vulture off Verplanck’s Point. 
Andre was found guilty by board of American 
officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2. 
Washington refused to intercede. Arnold made 
brigadier general in British army. Burned New 
London, Conn., 1781. His wife, Peggy Shippen of 
Philadelphia adjudged innocent by Washington, 
since proved implicated. Arnold died in London, 
Andre’s body removed to Westminster Abbey, 1821. 


ROAD TO YORKTOWN 


Charleston fell to the British May 12, 1780, but 
a segment of Lord Cornwallis’ forces led by Maj. 
Patrick Ferguson was defeated near Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. Oct. 7. Operations in South under Corn- 
wallis and Col. B. Tarleton in 1781 were checked 
by Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Greene and Brig. Gen. 
Daniel Morgan. Cowpens, S, C., Jan. 17, was a 
victory, but Guilford Court House, N. C., Mar. 15 
was a British gain. Greene’s harassments caused 


Cornwallis to retire to Wilmington, N. C., and 
thence to Yerktown, Va. 
While Lafayette waited near Yorktown, Adm. 


De Grasse landed 3,000 French and stopped Adm. 
Thos. Graves’ British fleet in Hampton Roads, 
Adm. Barras joined De Grasse. Washington and 
Rochambeau joined forces and leaving 2,000 to 
mislead Sir Henry Clinton in New York, marched 
to Annapolis and took boats to James River near 
Williamsburg, arriving Sept. 26. When siege of 
Cernwallis began Oct. 6, British had 6,000, Ameri- 
cans 8,846, French 7,800. Clinton decided too late 
to relieve Cornwallis. Graves sailed from New York 
with 7,000 Oct. 17, too late to reach Cornwallis, 
who surrendered Oct, 19, 1781. 


INDEPENDENCE, 1782 


A new British cabinet agreed to recognize inde- 
pendence, March, 1782. Preliminary agreement 
signed in Paris Nov. 30; treaty Sept. 3, 1783. 
Congress ratified it Jan. 14, 1784. Washington 
ordered army disbanded Nov. 3, 1783. British 
evacuated New York Noy. 25. Washington bade 
farewell to his officers at Fraunce’s Tavern, New 
York, Dec. 4; resigned Dec. 23, retired to Mount 
Vernon, Va. For casualties see index. 
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: 1789 

epek Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 cuplnte, 69 voting, 4 absent); John 
Adams Vice President, 34 votes, Feb.; First U. 8. 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington. in- 
. augurated there Apr. 30. Supreme Court crea’ 
by. Federal Judiciary Act, Sept. 24. 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and ort A arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat 
July 13, 1793; the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 
1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dec. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 


Napoleon was declared First Consul Dec. 24, 1799, | 


and was made Consul for life Aug., 1802. 

Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Island, arriving there 1790. They 
burned.the vessel after eeu csne the food and tools. 


Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 

Continued attacks on settlements north. of Ohio 
River by Indians armed by British led Washington 
to send Gen. Arthur St. Clair and Gen. Wilkinson 
to area with 1,400. St. Clair was surprised near 
Wabash River in one ae 4, lost 630 killed. 

Gen, Anthony Wayne made commander, took 2 
years to train American Legion. Established Ft. 
Washington sree aha) Ft. Recovery, O., 1793; 
Ft. Greeneville, Ft. Deposit, Ft. Defiance, 1794. 
Routed Indians (Ottawas, Shawnees, Miamis, Iro- 
quois) with bayonet at Fallen Timbers on Maumee 
River Aug. 20, 1794, checkmated British at Ft. 
Miamis. Built Ft. Wayne. 

Whiskey Rebellion, west Pennsylvania, in protest 
nti whiskey tax, supressed by U. S., Sept., 


1795 

Gen. Wayne built Ft. Wayne; signed peace with 

eon Oe ee Greeneville. J i x 
riple ance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria, Sept. 28. 

U. S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by 
paying $800,000, supplying a trigate and annual 
tribute of $25,000, erie 
_Washington’s Farewell Address as President de- 
livered Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings against 
permanent alliance with foreign powers, partiality 
toward favorite nation, big public debt, large mili- 
tary establishment and devices of ‘‘small artful, 
enterprising minority’’ to control or change govern-= 
ment; praised reciprocal checks of Constitution; 
stressed need for enlightened public opinion; de- 
clared ‘‘religion and morality lead to political 
Prvecination, 4 

accination discovered by Edwar 
14, announced 1798. o Jeers 


1787 
U. S. frigate United States launched at Phil - 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, gene 
Berrniton rab pea eecen) at Boston, Sept. 20, 
rance ordered capture of all n 
carrying British cargoes. cuprat ene 
France enacts first ca law. 


with France threatened over French r: 
on U. S. shipping and rejection of U. § dom 
President Adams tried conciliation. Con- 
gress voided all treaties with France, ordered 
Navy to capture French armed ships. Navy (45 
ships) and 365 privateers captured 84 French 
ae eee ation fear Fr. warship Insurgente, 
e on, ecom. j 
Be aboreo ng First Consul, stopped 
Thousands die in Irish uprising, May. 


1801 
Tripoli declared war, June 10, agai 
which refused added tribute to commeree-1aiding 
corsairs. U.S. frigate Philadelphia captured in 
Tripoli harbor Oct., 1803, burned by Stephen De- 
catur Feb. 16, 1804. Expedition under William 
‘Eaton forced Tripoli to conclude peace June 4, 1805. 
1803 
sa i pee ecceacwed war, 
CY) mmet convicted of treason 
in Treland; executed in Dublin. Sept. ie eee! 


Memorable Dates—1789-1820 


Louisiana Purchase. d 
James Monroe to Paris to join 
ston, American minister, in_off 
000 for the isle of Orleans (New 
re Seaport who as bi 
rom Spain by secret treaty, offered 
11,250,000 in bonds, 
tS) took title Dee. 20. 
' e 20. 
Robert Fulton operated experimental steamboat 
unsuccessfully on ae FH France. | 
Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary_of the Treas- 
Vice President Aaron Burr (former 
a fuer Suiy Ih. on the Hud 
k, N. J.), fought a duel, , on the - 
Dag eae Wenbawkexu N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot. 
John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
steamboat with eaieghigy T'-sgome, erie! 9 mi. 


Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrians at Ulm, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at Aus- 
terlitz (‘‘masterpiece of battles’?) Dec. 2. Dissolved 
Holy nope beri — earees Joseph, king 
of Naples, Louis, king ef Holland. 

host Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 21; lost own life. 


1806 
Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; — Finland to Russia. 
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Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont om boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddle w . Left New York Aug. 17, 
reached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 
federal. charge of treason and was put on 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States sg oe 


French Secunies Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steam t, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 
delphia. 1810 


Napeleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond Bast ae 


U. 


William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 


1812 
Napoleon invaded Russia with conscript army 
of 500.000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Sept. 7; 
took Moscow, Sept. 14. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. Napoleon ordered retreat Oct. 19, 
meeting huge losses from cold and guerrillas. 


War of 1812. See Article Page 199 | 


18 
Napoleon with 180,000 French decisively defeated 
at Leipzig by 206,000 allied Prussians, Austrians, 
Russians, under Austrian Gen. Schwartzenberg in 
Battle of the Nations, ‘an 16-19, 


Allies entered Paris, March 21; Napoleon abdi- 
cated, April 11; Louis XVIII restored to throne, 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. Napo- 
leon exiled to Elba. 1815 


Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 26; 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the Bayt! England and France. 


Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes. we poems by John Keats. 


Congress, March 3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that state, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi river north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
southern line of Missouri). Repealed 1854. 


Memorable Dates—1822-1833; War of 1812 
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1822 
volution in’ Portugal. Separation of Brazil 

which proclaimed independence . 1; Dom P 
Was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdi 
succeeded by his son; a Tepublic proclaimed 1888; 
emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris, 1891. 

Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide em- 
peror, May; forms republic, Oct., 1823. 


1823 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 

Mississippi River first ascended by steamboat 
the Virginia, as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., April 
21-May 10, 729 miles. ; 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown, London. 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette, 67, visited each of the 24 
states as guest of U.S. 

Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America (Died 1830). 


1825 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

First railroad to use steam locomotive (on level 
grade only) Stockton & Darlington Ry., opened 
in ., Sept. 27, with Stephenson’s engine ‘‘Lo- 
comotion.’’ First public railroad to use steam ex- 
clusively for passenger and freight traffic, Liver- 
pool & Manchester, opened Sept. 15, 1830. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 

First iron steamboat built in America, the Codo- 
Tus, at York, Pa., by John Elgar. 


1827 
Slavery in New York State abolished July 4, 
The steamship Curacao, first European built 


oceanic vessel to use steam power alone, crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
aoe cay ae to Europe in 25 days, using no power 


1828 - 
First passenger railroad in U. S., Baltimore & 
Ohio, was begun July 4, first 14 miles opened to 
horse-drawn, railcar traffic May 24, 1830. 


1830 

Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., Apr. 6. 

Revolution France. Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns- 
wick, Saxony and Belgium, Belgium became inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

First regularly scheduled passenger train service 
in U. S. using steam power opened at Charleston 
on South Carolina Railroad Dec. 25 with 3352ton 
U. S.-built locomotive, Sot Friend of Charleston. 

1832 


8. 

Black Hawk War (Ill.-Wis.) April-Sept., pushed 
Sac & Fox Indians across Mississippi. 

Ordinance of nullification of the Parise passed by 
South Carolina Legislature Nev., 1832, declaring 
that if the Federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the state would consider itself no 
longer a member of the Union. Congress, Feb. 1833, 
passed a compromise tariff act, whereupon South- 
Carolina repealed act. 


1833 
Slavery in British Empire outlawed Aug. 28 as of 
Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 were liberated at a cost 
of £20,000,000. Slavery was abolished in Britain 
June 22, 1772. Slave trade was suppressed 1807. 


War of 1812 between United States and Great Britain 


The War of 1812 coming only 30 years after end 
of the Revolution, had 3 major causes: (1) Britain, 
blockading France, seized American ships trading 
with France; (2) Britain, refusing to recognize 
naturalized American sailors, seized 4,000 by 1810 
and impressed two-thirds into British service; 
(3) British armed Indians who raided western 
border. H.M.S. Leopard attacked U. S. Chesa- 
peake, 1807, killed 3 Americans, seized 4. Under 
President Jefferson U. S., 1807 and 1809, stopped 
trade with Europe, which ruined American ship- 
pers. Under President Madison, 1810, trade with 
Britain only was stopped. 

War might have been averted. The British 
raised the blockade for American ships June 16, 
1812, but the news did not reach U. S. by June 18, 
when Congress by a small majority voted a 
declaration of war. Congress voted to raise Army 
from 11,744 to 44,500 and to use militia. The 
Navy had 20 major ships of 500 guns. The West 
favored war; New England opposed it. The 
British were handicaped by war with France. 


WAR ON LAND 


This was full of blunders caused by inefficient 
leaders and refusal of regulars to work with 
militia. U. S. lost Ft. Michilimackinac (Mich.) 
and Ft. Dearborn (ill.). Brig. Gen. Wm. Hull 
surrendered Detroit Aug. 16, 1812, to Maj. Gen. 
Isaac Brock. Maj. Gen. Stephen van Renssalaer 
with 2,300 took Queenston Heights, Canada, Oct. 
13, but retired when regulars did not support. 
Brig. Gen. Wm. H. Harrison had 1,000 casualties 
near Ft. Malden. Brig. Gen. Zebulon M. Pike (disc. 
Pike’s Peak) took York, (Toronto), Apr. 27, 1813, 
killed in explosion. Brig. Gen. Jacob Brown 
May 27 repulsed Sir Geo. Prevost, Canadian 
Governor General. Gen. Henry Dearborn May 
27 took Ft. George and Queenston Heights aided 
by amphibious assault led by Col. Winfield Scott 
and Comm. Oliver Hazard Perry. British defeated 
2,000 Americans a few days later. 

Battle of the Thames, Ontario, Can., Oct. 5, 
1813. Harrison with 3,500 took Ft. Malden, pur- 
sued British 85 mi. Cavalry charge by Kentucky 
riflemen routed British and Indians, killing Shaw- 
nee chief, Tecumseh. Detroit frontier was safe for 
U. S. In the fall both Brig. Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton with 4,000 and Maj. Gen. Jas. Wilkinson, 
with 6,000 mismanaged attempts to invade Canada, 
Wilkinson was defeated at Ogdensburg. British 
recaptured Fts. George and Niagara, burned 
Buffalo; Americans burned Newark.and Queenston. 

Battle of Lundy’s Lane. Brig. Gen. Winfield 
Scott (promoted) led fighting of Brown’s army 
at pe Lane, on road to Burlington, July 25, 
1814; result a draw with heavy losses, Scott 
was wounded. 

Burning of Washington. In August British landed 
4,000 under Adm. Sir Geo. Cockburn and Maj. 


Gen. Robt. Ross. At Bladensburg Aug. 24, 1814, 
Ross routed 5,000 ill-assorted U. S. troops, then 
burned Capitol and White House, aryland 
militia stopped British Sept. 12 from reaching 
Baltimore; Ross was killed. 

Battle of New Orleans. Maj. Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, who had defeated the Creek Indians at 
Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa Mar. 29, 1814, 
and captured British base at Pensacola, Fla., Nov., 
on Dec. 23 engaged 2,000 British east of New 
Orleans, then retired to earthworks built with 
cotton bales. On Jan. 8, 1815, 5,300 British under 
Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Pakenham attacked Ameri- 
can entrenchments at Chalmette. Jackson had 
3,500, a reserve of 1,000, 20 guns and an armed 
schooner. British had over 2,000 casualties, 
Pakenham was killed; American lost 71. British 
routed an American battery on the West bank, 
but withdrew and left by sea Jan. 18. On Feb. 8 
they took Mobile. Word came Feb. 14 that a 
treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent Dec. 24, 
1814. U.S. ratified it Feb. 17, 1815. 


WAR AT SEA 


Brilliant American gunnery brought naval vic- 
tories. US Essex captured Alert Aug. 13, 1812. US 
Constitution, 44 guns, Capt. Isaac Hull, destroyed 
Guerriere Aug. 19; thereafter nicknamed Old 
Ironsides. US Wasp took Frolic Oct. 18. US United 
States, Capt. Stephen Decatur, defeated Macedo- 
nian off Azores Oct. 25. Constitution took Java 
Dec. 29, 1812. US Chesapeake captured by Shan- 
non June 1, 1813; Capt. Jas. Lawrence, dying, 
called out: ‘‘Don’t give up the ship!’’ US Enter- 
prise took Boxer Sept. 5. 

Battle of Lake Erie. Commodore Perry, using 
Lawrence’s words as slogan defeated British fleet 
near Put-in-Bay Sept. 10, 1813. Perry, transferred 
from disabled flagship Lawrence to Niagara during 
battle sent message to Harrison: ‘‘We have met 
the enemy and they are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 
schooner, 1 sloop.’’ : 

Essex, Capt. David Porter, first US warship to 
sail around South America, was defeated off Val- 
paraiso, Chile, Mar. 28, 1814. 

Bombardment of Ft. McHenry, Baltimore, for 25 
hours, Sept. 13-14, 1814, by British fleet failed. 
Francis Scott Key, on board ship, wrote words 
for Star Spangled Banner. See article. 

Battle of Lake Champlain. Commodore Thos. 
Macdonough defeated fleet of Sir Geo. Prevost 
near Plattsburg, Sept. 11, 1814, while Brig. Gen. 
Thos. Macomb held 4,500 ready to oppose 11,000. 
British withdrew to Canada. 

U. S. frigate President was captured Jan., 1815. 
Constitution captured Cyane and Levant, Feb. 
20, 1815. Hornet captured Penguin, Mar. 23. 

The War of 1812 was costly, but inspired na- 
tional unity, gave recognition to men of the west- 
ern border, made Andrew Jackson political power. 


Ne et a ee oe 
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1835 
} exas proclaimed independence of Mexico in 
neenrention ee " aan tas on tormed. 
hen Austin an am Ho E 
| 'Gherokees ceded lands’ for $5,000,000 Dec. 29; 
agreed to cross Mississippi. ' 
| 


1836 

Texans besieged in Alamo (San Antonio) by Mex- 
icans under Santa Anna Feb. 23-Mar. 6, massacred 
arrison, including W. B. Travis and David 

rockett. At Goliad Mar. 27 Capt. Fannin and 371 
Texans who had surrendered were massacred by 
Mexicans. At San Jacinto Apr. 21 Sam Houston 
and 800 Texans defeated 3,000 Mexicans. Santa 
Anna ‘signed treaties ending hostilities, promised 
to recognize Texan independence, but Mexican 
congress repudiated treaties. 

Marcus Whitman, H. H. Spaulding and wives 
teached Fort Walla Walla on Columbia River, 
Oregon. First white women to cross plains. 
ere ace ee elected president of republic 

‘exas, Sept. 5. 

Seminole Indians in Florida under Oceola at- 
tacked whites Nov. 1 in protest against removal. 
After massacres and battles, war ended Aug. 14, 
1842, with Indian defeat. 

Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 


1837 
prions, ab aisoe nae pentane TY eda asese 
f England. ar: er first cousin, 
Prince Albert of Baxe-Ceuurg. 1840. He died 1861. 


The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft.. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using only steam power. 


1839 
Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
Were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, at London, April 19. To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
gium independent and perpetually neutral. 


1840 
Antarctic Continent found by Comdr. Charles 
Wilkes of First U. S. Exploring Expedition; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb. 


First emigrant train for California, 47 persons, 
left. Independence, Mo. May 1, reached Stanislaus 
River Nov. 4. 

First passenger CR Erie R.R. June 30. 


First use of anaesthetic (sulphuric ether gas) 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long, Jefferson, Ga. Dr. 
Wm. T. G. Morton, dentist, used ether for pain- 
less extraction of tooth, Sept. 30, 1846; adminis- 
tered ether in tumor operation, Oct. 16, 1846, at 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston. 

1844 

First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B. 
Morse; ‘‘What hath God wrought!”’ 

Jos. Smith, Mormon leader, and brother Hy- 
tum killed in Reamyrase, Jl-. jail by mob June 27. 


Texas voted for annexation to U. S. July 4: 

Congress admitted Texas as 28th state Dec. 29. 
1846 

Mexican War. President James K. Polk ordered 
Gen, Zachary Taylor to seize disputed Texan land 
settled by Mexicans. After border clash U. S. de- 
clared war, May 13; Mexico May 23. 

Bear flag of republic of California raised by 
American settlers at Sonoma June 14, Gen. J. C. 
Fremont took charge July 5. Commodore J. S. Sloat 
took Monterey July 7, declared California annexed 
to U. S. Commodore Robt. F. Stockton succeeded 
Sloat, was ordered to recognize Gen. Kearny as 
governor and commander in chief in California. 
Kearny was defeated by Mexicans Dec. 6, retreated 
to San Diego. 

Gen. Taylor defeated Mexicans at Buena Vista, 
Feb. 23, 1847. Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 
troops (est.) took Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, 
Sept. 17, captured Dictator Santa Anna. Serving 
during war were Col, Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert 
H. Lee, Capt. Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. 
Grant. By treaty, Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded claims 
to Texas, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Utah, part of Colorado. U. S. assumed $3,- 
000,000 American claims. paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Treaty with Great Britain, June 15, set boun- 
dary in Oregon at 49th parallel (extension of 
existing line). Water boundary settled 1873, Ex- 
pansionists in U.S., seeking boundary farther 
north, used slogan ‘‘54° 40’ or fight!”’ 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over 

olygamy, left Nauvoo, Ill., for West under Brig- 
ete Young. Settled, July 1847, at Salt Lake City, 

ah. 


1847 
First adhesive U. S. postage stamps on sale 


(Rossetti); In Memoriam 

Borrow). 1852: Bleak 
Esmond (Thackeray). 1853: ane Newcomes (Thack- 
Cray) tn igse: aistory of England (Ma- 
caulay). 184 


8 
Gold discovered Jan. 24 by Jas. W. Marshall, who 
was erecting sawmill in partni with rye 
John A. Sutter on American River, branch o: + 
Sacramento, near Coloma, Calif. Small finds 0: 
erie reported 45 mi. nw of Los Angeles, 
1841-44. 

ae Eauloce ee med in France; Second Re- 
ublic set up, Feb. 5 
> In Austin. Ferdinand I ao oe 2, in 
favor cf his nephew, Franz Josef; sures 
freedom was declared under Kossuth; revol 
in Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


1849 
Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American nets in London, 1845. 


Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 31st state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories, 
without decision on slavery; amended Fugitive 
Slave Law punishing those who aided fugitive and 
abolished jury trial for fugitive and slave trade 
in D. of C. 
William Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
23, 80: Alfred Tennyson named poet laureate. 

President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10. John C. Calhoun 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. Barnum manager. 


1851 

Gold found in Australia. 

Cornerstones of wings of U.S. Capitol laid. 

New York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 
Albany, opened Oct, 

Panic in Public School 26, New York City, Nov. 
20 caused deaths of 45 pupils, 60 injured. 

Books published: House of the Seven Gables. 
Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melville; Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, Parkman. 1852 


Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French. 

Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 1853 


Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N., received 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated treaty 
to open Japan to U. S. ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1854. 

Crystal Palace, New York, opened July 14 
(burned 1858). 

Crimean War. A dispute between Greek orthodox 
and Roman monks over holy shrines held by Turkey 
led Russian Czar Nicholas I to extend protection to 
Greeks. Turkey declared war Oct. 4, 1853. Britain 
and France, fearing expansion of Russia, declared 
war May 28, 1854. Russia occupied Moldavia and 
Wallachia, Fighting concentrated in the Crimea 
and included famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, 400 out of 607 killed: 
Russian defeat at Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1854; fall of 
Sebastopol, Sept. 11, 1855. Sardinia sent 15,000 
troops to Allies; Prussia and Sweden cooperated. 
Florence Nightingale established first dressing 
stations. By treaty of Paris, Mar. 30, 1856, Russia 
ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed Dan- 
ube for navigation. Black Sea closed to warships 
(repudiated, 1870). 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 29,640 sq, 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec. 30, for $10,000,000. 


1854 

Republican party started at Ripon, Wis., Feb. 
28; first state organization, Jackson, Mich., July 6. 
Opposed Kansas-Nebraska Act (became law May 
30) which left issue of slavery in Kansas and 
Nebraska to vote of settlers. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin adopted by Roman Catholic Church, Dec. 8. 

Henry D. Thoreau wate Walden. 


Niagara suspension bridge opened. 

Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass; Henry 
W. Longfellow wrote Song of Hiawatha. 

Kansas adopted anti-slavery constitution, asked 
admittance as free state. 


First cable, Nova Scotia to Newf 
by Cyrus W.’ Field. iia oss >t 


1856 
First railroad train crossed Mississi 
Island, Ill.—Davenport, Ia., Ape a Dot Sys 


Vigilance Committee to’ stop crimes in San 
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Francisco, hanged 4, exiled 30 desperadoes, May- 


Aug. 

blican party with John C. Fremont, first 
no ee for President, June-Nov., defeated 
yas. Buchsngn- Lincoln made 50 speeches for Fre- 


Lawrence, Kan. sacked May 21 by slave: arty; 
Abolitionist John Brown led qian. mae 
against Missourians at Osawatomie; Federal troops 
ousted Missourians. 


1857 

Dred Scott decision of U. S. Supreme Court, 6-3, 
Roger B. Taney ch. jus., that Negro slave did 
not become free when taken into free state and 
had no rights as citizen. Abraham Lincoln de- 
nounced decision. Minnesota outlawed slavery. See 
WorLD ALMANAC, 1957, p. 217. 

Mutiny of Sepoy troops in British Army in 
India. Lucknow besieged, July-Sept. Cawnpore 
British garrison massacred. Delhi regained. 

John D. Lee led Mormons against wagon train 
at Mountain Meadows Sept. 11, killed 120, spared 
only 17 children under 7. U. S. Army supplies 
Hoectn me EAS sent 6,000 troops to suppress ‘‘re- 


1858 
First Atlantic cable completed by Cyrus W. Field 
Aug. 5. Queen Victoria and President Buchanan 
exchanged greetings but cable failed Sept. 1. Field 
tried again in 1865, succeeded in 1866. 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, Ill.. Aug. 21-Oct. 15. 


x 1859 
Dixie composed by Dan D. Emmett (1815-1904) 
minstrel. 

First oil well, 6915 ft., near Titusville, Pa., by 
Edwin L. Drake, Aug. 27, started boom. 

John Brown, abolitionist, with 21 men _ seized 
U. S. Armory at Harpers Ferry (then Va.) Oct. 16. 
U. S. Marines under Lt. Col. R. E. Lee captured 
raiders, killing 11. Five civilians, one Marine also 
killed. Brown was hanged for treason by Virginia, 
Dec. 2, as were 5 of his band, at Charlestown (now 
Charles Town, West Va.). 


1860 

Abraham Lincoln, Republican, elected president 
by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral votes; 
Stephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge. 847,953 and 72; John Bell 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in U.S. 

First Pony Express between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi led 1,000 volunteers to 
Sicily, May, to unify Italy by force; deposed 
Francis II of Naples; hailed Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia as King of Italy. 

South Carolina seceded from Union Dec, 2. 


1861-65—Civil War. See Article Pages 215-217 


1866 
Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869. Not 
soe confused with Ku Klux Klan, Inc., organized 
915. 


1867 

Alaska sold to United States by Russia for 
$7,200,000. (2 cents an acre) Mar. 30, through efforts 
of Wm. H. Seward, secretary of state, and Senator 
Charles Sumner. 

Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, June 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
duke, placed on throne Apr. 10, 1864, by French. 

Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 
Constitution REE eg OE EAA 


President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 
war, for opposing his policies. was impeached for 
violation of tenure of office act by radical Senators, 
tried and acquitted. March-May, Stanton resigned. 

Memorial Day first observed officially May 30 on 
order by Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 


1869 
Financial ‘‘Black Friday’? in New York, Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 
ranscontinental railroad completed; golden 
spike driven at Promontory, Utah, May 10, marking 
the junction of Central Pacific and Union Pacific. 
Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 
Woman’s suffrage law passed in territory of 
Wyoming, Dec. 10. 


70 
Franco-Prussian War. Napoleon III, French em- 
peror, tricked into declaring war on Prussia by Bis- 
marck, Prussian chancellor, over Spanish succes- 
sion issue, surrendered with large army at Sedan, 
Sept. 4. Nationalists declared republic, Sept. 4. 


Leon Gambetta, bitter-ender, escaped’ from Paris 
ipoctrine Sf" papal infaiility adopted by the 
of papa! Sp op 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. 
The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 

of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
of the Papal States then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct. 2. 


1871 y 

Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate 
raiders. After sinking 65 U. S. ships Alabama was 
destroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg. 1864. 

William I of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris ‘‘red republi- 
cans,’’ supporting Internationale, orguiized Com- 
mune, Mar. 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
many deported to New Caledonia. 

Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs indemnity. 

Law of Guarantees, passed by the Italian 
Parliament May 13, granted the Pope and his suc- 
cessors possession of the Vatican, the Lateran and 
the villa of Castel Gandolfo and a yearly allowance 
of 3,225,000 lire, or about $645,000. The money was 
not claimed. 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 558 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lan- 
tern, according to legend. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New “York Tterald, to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, grected him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with ‘‘Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?”’ tee 

First U.S. postal card issued, May 1. 

Col. James Fisk, Jr., shot in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 
Stokes got four years in prison. 

1 


873 

Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures. Sept. 20. 1874 

Charley Ross, 4, kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
July 1, caused national sensation. 

‘Boss’? W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 
escaped. Dec. 4, 1875. and went to Cuba, then to 
Spain, brought back to New York City, Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. jail, April 12, 1878. 

1876 


Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received majority of 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 
in dispute. Bitter contest for delegates with 
charges of corruption, left issue to Congress, 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub- 
licans, 7 Democrats. Hayes given presidency by 
strict party vote. ; 

Gen. George A. Custer and 276 soldiers of the 
Seventh Cavalry killed June 25 in Battle of the 
Little Big Horn, Mont., in Sioux Indian war; mas- 
sacred by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
ee fighting led by Chiefs Gall and Crazy 

orse. 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood, 
S. D., Aug. 2. A vigilance committee acquitted 
McCall but the United States Court in Yankton, 
8. D., found him tape he was hanged. 


Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, 1878. 

Molly Maguires, Irish terrorist secret society in 
Pennsylvania, broken up by hanging of 11 leaders 
for murders. ane 


First commercial telephone exchange opened, 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 28, 1878. First private 
exchange, used by physicians, reported operating 
July, 1877, Hartford, Conn. 

Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Rumania made independent. 


719 
W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 


F. 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 
Henry George published Progress & Poverty, ade 


vocating singie tax on land. 
1881 


Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St, 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. . 

President James A. Garfield shot in Washington 
July 2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. 


202 Memorable Dates—1882-1895; Spanish-American War 


1882 
Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the mabeLiU oe germ, March 24. 


1 

Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 

formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve ixeiiples | ep death. _ 


Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-egg for 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,”” while ill 
of cancer, Marketed after his death (July 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s te book yielded $450,000. 


Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
overnor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by a 
ohammiedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, at Khartoum. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. 
First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 


1886 

Haymarket riot, evening of May 4, followed bitter 
labor battles for 8-hour day in Chicago, attacks on 
strike-breakers, police violence and attempts of 
anarchists to incite workers. A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
Lingg committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Gov. John P. Altgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions, 
later American Federation of Labor, formed at 
Pittsburgh. 

Geronimo, Apache Indian, captured Mar. 21 by 
U.S. troops under Gen. Nelson A. Miles, escaped 
but surrendered Sept. 4. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s fo Annual, 1887. 


Flood in Hwang-ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 lives lost. 1888 

Great blizzard in eastern U. S. Mar. 11-14. Ros- 
coe Conkling, victim of exposure, died April 18. 


1889 

Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 

Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
Maybrick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 

ent, Conn.. as Mrs. Florence Chandler; died 

ere, Oct. 23, 1941. 


johnstown, 
Tower > 
ee Teaco, II, emperor of 

om 
throne by planters after he freed slaves. 
in Paris, 1891, last —— on American soil. 


First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug. 6. 

Castle Garden closed as immigration. depot and 
Ellis Island opened Dec. 31 (Closed 1954). 


1891 
Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor. 


1892 

Dr. Rudolf Diesel patented internal combustion 
eae te ag Nn pulverized fuel and air com- 
ression, bu: 5 
Pe plomestesd, Pa., strike at Carnegie steel mills, 
near Pittsburgh; conflict between 300 Pinkerton 
guards and strikers; seven guards and 11 strikers 
and spectators shot to death, many wounded July 
6. Henry C. Frick, ch., wounded in Pittsburgh, July 
23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist. - 


1893 
Ford’s Theater building, Washington, where Lin- 
coln was shot, used by Pension Bureau, collapsed 
June 9, killing 22. ay, 


Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
1895, gave Japan Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mid-West into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951; aged 97. 

Strike of employees of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos. for contempt of court. 
Strike called off Aug. 7 

Thomas A. Edison’s Kinetoscope given first public 
showing at 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14. 
Was patented 1891 for U. S. only. 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dee. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil’s Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
proofs of innocence led to co rehabilitation, 
1906, with rank of major. He served as lieut. 
colonel in World War I. 


1895 
Cuban Revolution resumed Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the imsurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, 1896. 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Spanish misrule in Cuba led to repeated attempts 
by Cuban patriots to gain rights of citizenship, 
abolition of slavery, and finally independence. 
When South America broke from Europe in the 
1820s pro~slavery influence in the U. S. blocked 
movements to free Cuba and Puerto Rico. But in 
1852 President Fillmore refused to join Great Brit- 
ain and France in guaranteeing Spanish authority 
in Cuba. In 1854 the Ostend Manifesto, written 
largely by Jas. Buchanan, urged the U. S. to buy 
Cuba or seize it to abolish oppression. Grant’s ad- 
ministration offered to buy Cuba, but Spain refused, 


In Cuba revolts led by Marciso Lopez and Joa- 
guin de Aguero, 1848-1851, were suppressed and 
the leaders executed. In 1868 a major revolt led by 
Carlos de Cespedes and Manuel de Quesada lasted 
10 years. In 1873 the Virginius expedition, flying 
the American flag, was seized by the Spaniards and 
Americans and Cubans aboard were shot. This did 
hot stop supplying of arms from the U. S. In 1895 
the insurrection had spread so widely under Gen- 
erals Calixto Garcia, Maximo Gomez and Antonio 
Macea that Spain landed 150,000 troops, but by 
1896 over half of the island was in the hands of 
the patriots. The U. S. offered to mediate but was 
repulsed. The country was laid waste by Spanish 
troops and the ‘accounts of suffering increased 
sentiment in the U. S. in favor of Free Cuba. 


The battleship Maine, Capt, Chas. D. Sigsbee, 
Sent to Havana in January on goodwill tour, was 
blown up Feb. 15, 1898; 264 men, 2 officers killed. 
U.S. inquiry, Capt. Wm. T. Sampson ch., blamed 
external explosion Mar. 21. Spanish inquiry Mar. 
28 blamed internal explosion. Congress Mar. 9 
voted $50,000,000 for defense. President McKinley 
Mar. 27 demanded Spain grant armistice for ne- 
gotiation with Cuba via U. S., end reconcentration. 
Spain Mar. 31 offered to arbitrate Maine, end re- 
concentration, but wanted Cubans to ask for 
armistice. After appeal by foreign ministers Spain 
granted armistice Apr. 9. President Apr. 11 asked 


Congress for authority to intervene in Cuba. Con- 
gress Apr. 20-25 debated joint resolution recogniz- 
ing independence of Cuba, asked Spain to with- 


11. Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Shafter landed 10,000 men 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including ist U. S. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) recruited by Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, commanded by Col. 
Leonard Wood. Brig. Gen. H. W. Lawton, Brig. 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffee with 6,654 men attacked Ei 
Caney, defended by 500 Spaniards, July 1. Maj. 
Gen, Jos. Wheeler, Brig. Gen. J. F. Kent carried 
San Juan hill with 8,336, same day. 

Admiral Cervera’s fieet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships of Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley; 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American killed 
Santiago surrendered July 17. Maj. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles took Puerto Rico July 25-28. Armistice 
signed, Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dec. 
10, eliminated Spain from lands discovered by 
Columbus. U.S. acquired Puerto Rico, Guam and 
Philippines, paying $20,000,000 for all Spanish 
claims in latter; guaranteed Cuban independence. 
Gibe anil ot! etaned Bhulshas wiepeeense 

> Brante 
July 4, 1946. © ppine independence 
Totals for U. S. Army: Enrolled, 274,717; killed 


290; died of disease, 2,565, - 
290; d 565. See also Marine Dis 


Memorable Dates—1896-1912 


X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
@ German physicist; Nobel prize winner, 1901, a 


1896 
President Cleveland intervened in boundary dis- 
ute between Venezuela and British Guiana on 
asis of Monroe Doctrine; appointed arbitration 

commission, which settled it Feb. 2, 1897. 
Ethiopians under King Menelik inflicted 17,600 

casualties on Italians at Adowa Feb. 28. 
Guglielmo Marconi received first wireless patent 

from Britain June 2. 

Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 
querei, Paris. 

Persecution of Armenians by Turks led to mas- 
sacre of 5,000 in Constantinople Aug. 26-30. Pow- 
ers forced reforms and reparations. 


1897 
Turco-Greek war. 
Eugene V. Debs cient Democratic party. 


1898 
Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont, Paris. 1 


Universal Peace Conference in The Hague calied 
by Czar, May 18. 

South African (Boer): war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
smith relieved, Feb, 28, 1900; Pretoria fell June 
5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion. British losses: 5.773 killed; 
16,171 died of wounds or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 

Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of independence from 
_U, S. A, started guerrilla war, Feb. 4. Crushed 
with capture, Mar. 23, 1901, of leader, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, by Brig. Gen. Frederick ston. 

John Hay, U. S. Secy. of State, announced sup- 

ort of 6 nations a ay Yee Door policy for 

ar. i 


100 
Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding with hatchet. Died June 9, 11. 

Campaign begun, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
5,000 lives lost. 1901 


President Wm. McKinley was shot at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 6, by 
Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; died Sept. 14. Theodore 
Roosevelt, vice pres., became 26th President, Czol- 
gosz was executed. McKinley tomb in Canton, Ohio. 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from Cornwall, Eng., to Newfoundland, Dec. 12. 


St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by~eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost, 4 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 

Cuban, Republic inaugurated. American occupa- 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended May 20. 

First International Arbitration Court opened in 
The Hague, Holland, October. 


1903 

First automobile trip across U.S., San Francisco 
to New York, May 23-Aug. 1. 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co, 

Treaty between U. S. and Colombia to have 
U. S. dig Panama Canal signed Jan. 22, 1903, re- 
jected by Colombia. Panama declared independ- 
ence Nov. 3, recognized by President. Theodore 
Roosevelt Nov. 3. See Canal Zone and Panama. 

First successful flight in heavier-than-air me- 
chanically propelled airplane, by Orville Wright 
(1871-1948) on Dec. 17, 1903, rising from base of 
Kill Devil hill, four miles south of Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., 120 feet in 12 seconds. in 27-mile wind. 
Fourth flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 
1912) 852 ft., in 59 seconds. Plane patented May 
22. 


. 1906. 

Fire killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 
Dec. 30. Many were Series to death. 

19 

Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
signed in U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1905. See Marine Disasters. 

New York subway opened, Oct. 27. 

Str. Gen. Slocum burned, Hell Gate, N. Y., 
June 15; 1,030 dead. 1905 

Duma. first Russian parliament, opened, 

Norway dissolyed union with Sweden. 
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1906 

Formosa earthquake, April 17; thousands killed, 

San Francisco earthquake and fire, April 18-19. 
Dead: 452. Loss: $350,000,000. 

Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
killed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
son, N. Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for kidnapping; 
pronounced insane; declared sane, 1924. Died, 
Miami, Feb. 22. 1947. y997 


Landis in U. S. 


» 1908. Railroads found guilty 
First i i U 


908 
In fire and panic at Collinwood, Ohio, 174 chil- 
dren and two teachers in Lake View School lost 


their lives Mar. 4, 
destroyed by fire; loss more 


Chelsea (Mass.) 
than $6,000,000, April eae 

Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, Negro, and 4 Eskimos. 

Louis Bleriot fiew across the English Channel, 
Calais to Dover, 31 mi. in 37 min., July 25. 

1910 

Boy Scouts of America incorporated Feb. 8 fol- 
lowing visit to England by Wm. D. Boyce, Chicago 
publisher; while there he met Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Scouting movement, and 
was inspired to take the lead in transplanting the 
idea to the United States. 

Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by the 
World, N.Y., for first continuous flight. Albany to 
New York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 

Dynamite explosion at Los Angeles Times Oct. 1 
caused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural iron workers, hired 
William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara pleaded 
guilty through Clarence Darrow, defense attorney, 
and were sentenced to San Quentin. Darrow tried 


twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln 
Steffens, ‘‘muckraking’’ journalist, conciliator. 


igil 

Taal volcano, Philippines, erupted in January, 
killing 3,000 persons. 

Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
dissolved, May 15; same decree as to American 
Tobacco Co., May 29. 

Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa’ (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gailery, 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First transcontinental airplane flight (inter- 
rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 
to Pasadena, Sept. 17-Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
reached South Pole, Dec. 14. 

Mexican Revolution. Porfirio Diaz, president of 
Mexico since 1877 (except 1880-1884), resigned May 
25, after successful revolt by Francisco L. Madero, 
who succeeded him. People living in poverty wanted 
restoration of communal lands (ejidos), better con- 
ditions, In 1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, 
put down revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix 
Diaz. In Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped 
depose Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice Pres- 
ident Suarez were murdered, President Wilson re- 
fused recognition to Huerta and ‘‘government by 
assassination.’’ Venustiano Carranza, rallying Ma- 
deros, was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) 
Villa in north. When American sailors were ar- 
rested at Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic 
fleet to Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers 
killed 19. Brig. Gen, Frederick Funston was sent 
Apr. 27. Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza 
occupied Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by 
Zapata, forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. 
U. S. recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed 
embargo on arms to other generals. Villa raided 
Santa Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., 
Mar. 9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar, 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21. U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 
propriated some foreign holdings. Discontent 
caused new rising and he was ambushed and killed. 
Obregon became president Dec. 1, 1920. Villa was 
killed in ambush at Parral, July 18, 1923. 

1912 

Capt. Robert F. Scott and 4 companions reached 

South Pole Jan, 17; died on return journey. 


Norwegian explorer, 
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China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kal 
elected President. Feb. 15. 

White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland. April 14-15; U. S. reported 1,517 
lost; British Board of Trade reported 1,503 lost. 
Passengers and crew were 2,207. The ship was 
88215 it. long, and cost $7,500,000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, killed in New York. 
Four thugs convicted, executed at Sing Sing Apr. 
13, 1914. Police Lieut. Chas. Becker, convicted of 
complicity, executed July 30, 1915. 

Theodore Roosevelt, opposing conservatism of 
President Taft, bolted Republican party June a 
became pone eererceroutye party. ees au 
Moose party from Roosevelt’s exp : 
like a pull moose.’’ He was defeated by Woodrow 

m, D., but ran ahead of Taft. 

War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 

Bulgaria, Serbia and Oise” Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 


Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
= First Federal income tax law, Feb. 25. 

Act creating Federal Reserve System became law 
Dec. 23 


1914 

Ford Motor Co. raised basic wage rates from 
$2.40 for 9-hr. day to $5 for 8-hr. day, Jan. 5. 

First ship passed through Panama Canal, Aug. 15. 

Second International; Brussels meeting of Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting (Sweden): MacDonald (Britain). 


First telephone talk, New York to San Francisco, 
Jan. 15, by Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas 
A‘ Watson. 

First successful wireless from moving Lacka- 
wanna train to phe een vis 


Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December. 

Bomb exploded during San Francisco Prepared- 
ness Day Parade, July 22, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J, Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Mooney was pardoned by Gov. C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939, Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939- 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 


eae 30; 2 killed, $40,000,000 damages, 
Roan tb Corr x 
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the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, yng 16, 1920. 


25. 19, the 

ratified ity the doth sate, New ‘Jersey, ratified it 
March 9. A was 

and Rhode island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, vetced by President Wilson, passed over his 
veto: in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929. Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi- 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 21st amendment, re- 
pealing i8th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, but guaranteeing dry states against liquor 
importation, became law. Dec. 5, 1933. 


Romanovs killed. Czar Nicholas of Russia, the 
Empress Alexandra; the daughters, Olga, Tatiana, 
Marie, Anastasia; the son, Alexis; Prince Dolgorol- 
koff, Dr. Botkin, a lady-in-waiting and a nurse were 
shot by Bolshevist orders in Ekaterinburg, July 6; 
in Perm, also, July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated 
the Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in 
Alapalievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, they killed 
the Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igor Con- 
stantinovich and Ivan Constantinovich. 

Influenza epidemic killed estimated 20,000,000 
throughout world, 548,000 in U. S. and American 
armed forces. : 

Malbone St., Tunnel subway wreck (Brighton 
line, Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nev. 2. 

1919 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan, 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted treaty 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 13, 
Japan, Oct, 27. Not signed by China. Rejected 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded 
in League of Nations. Never ratified by U. S. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 


. 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
rillo Prinzip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia. 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support, 
tmcreased Austrian antagonism. Domination of 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion. Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing, 


MEDIATION REJECTED 


Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28. Mediation efforts continued with- 
out success. 

Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
fn violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain. 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 
Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 
Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
mot to join in any war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23; 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. 

Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Ger- 


mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 26-31. 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fied. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese captured Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 
Ypres, Nov. 9; German Cruiser Emden destroyed 
at Cocos Island Nov. 10, 


LINER LUSITANIA SUNK 


1915—British naval victory. North Sea, off Dog- 
ger Bank, Jan. 24. German official submarine 
““‘plockade”’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
“Orders in Council’’ to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight,. American-owned, killing 2. Italy 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. Lusi- 
tania sunk by German submarine off Head of 
Kinsale, Ireland, May 7; 1,198 lives lost, of which 
124 were Americans. The submarine was the U-20, 
commanded by Capt. Schwieger. The identity 
of the ship was not known to those on the sub- 
marine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935, by Capt. 
Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the Brit- 
ish liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he said; 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land 


at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Edith Cavell shot in 
Brussels, Oct. 12. 


VERDUN AND THE SOMME 


1916—Germans attack Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H, Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9. (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British Warship 
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Three U. S._ Navy, seaplanes left Trepassy. 
Newfoundland, May Ie; one, the N-C 4, reached 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 


Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an paren pxed flight, 
M and, but were 


July 2, 
July 6. It left for England, July 
The United States 
New York to San 
Oct. 8-18, was won by 
Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 
920 


1 
League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Jan. 10; dissolved Jan. 10, 1946. 
icola Sacco, 29, shoe factory employee and 
philosophical anarchist and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
32, fish peddler and radical agitator, accused of 
killing two men in payroll holdup at Braintree, 
Mass., Apr. 15. Found guilty 1921, they became 
objects of six-year campaign for release on grounds 
of want ot conclusive evidence and prejudice of 
court. Sensational appeals failing, they were exe- 
cuted at Charlestown, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927. 
Trial sharply criticized by Wickersham Com- 
mission on law procedure. ; 
The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 
Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage. Sept. 16. 


1921 

Joint Congressional resolution declaring peace 
with Germany and Austria signed July 2 by Presi- 
dent Harding. Treaty signed Aug. 25 in Berlin, 
ratified by Senate Oct. 18. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. jee, 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan agreed to curtail 
naval construction. Nine powers outlawed poison 
gas and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men. U. S., Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China. Ratified Aug. 5, 1925. 


1922 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28; 98 dead. 
Violence during coal-mine strike at Herrin, Ill., 
June 22-23 cost 26 Exes 21 non-union miners. 


923 
Occupation of Ruhr by French and _ Belgian 
troops to enforce reparations began Jan. 11. : 
First sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 


shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York, N. Y., beginning April. 

Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen, Ludendorff 
and Adolf Hitler, Nov. 8-9. Several supporters 
killed in street clashes. Ludendorff was arrested 
and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He was ar- 
rest Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Landsberg, 
where he wrote Mein Kampf. 


1924 

Nikolai Lenin (Vladmir Ilrich Ulianov), 54, 
premier, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 21. 

Dawes Reparation Plan accepted by Allies and 
Germany, in Agreement of London, Aug. 16: Owen 
D. Young put in charge. French troops began 
evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan, 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Nov. 9; installed Jan, 20, 1925. 


1925 
Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself from 
Sand Cave, near Cave City, Ky., which he dis- 
covered, died within 300 ft. of entrance, Feb. 
John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of heving taught evolution in the 
local high school and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24. William Jennings Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 
Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938. 
Pickwick Club, Boston night club, collapsed July 
4, killing 44. 
- By treaty of Locarno, Oct. 16, Germany agreed 
to demilitarization of Rhineland and security of 
Franco-German and Belge Gera frontiers. 


General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 12. 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
inal conspiracy against nation. 

Germany admitted to the League of Nations 
Sept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
went into effect, Sept. 14. 


1927 

600 United States Marines sent to Nicaragua, 
Jan. 6, to protect U.S. interests. Withdrawn, 1933. 

1,000 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 5, to 
protect property in civil war. U.S. and British 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24. 

Albert Snyder, art editor, killed Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 

Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. 


air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., 


N. Y., at 7:52 A.M. 


Why United States Intervened 


Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George became British pre- 
mier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 
20. 
U. S. ENTERS WAR 


1917—Germany began unrestricted submarine 
warfare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by ‘Executive 
Order the United States began to afm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept, 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
7 (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 


RUSSIA MAKES SEPARATE PEACE 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 


the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21 to Aprii 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; Marshal Foch made Allied 
supreme commander, March 26; British naval forces 
raided Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German 
plot discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrest- 
ed, May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass. shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6; Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 


GERMANS SURRENDER 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Noy. 1; Austria ac- 
cepted truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops 
reached Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and 
Hamburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, 
Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to 
Holland, Nov. 10; armistice in World War signed in 
Marshal Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, 
France, Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing’ at 
11 A.M.; German fleet surrendered to British, Nov. 
21; United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; 
American troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13, 


See Casualties, World War I, and Marine Dis- 
asters, 
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Paris time) May 21; 
minutes, 30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, 
U.S.N., with plane; welcomed by President Cool- 
idge in Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. 
Tremendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 
The Jazz Singer, with Ai Jolson, demonstrated 
part-talking pictures a rid York City Oct. 6. 


The St. Francis water-supply 4d 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif., collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away, March 13. 

First all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

Times Square subway wreck, New York City (IRT 
line) Aug. 24, killed 18, injured 97. 

Dirigible Graf Zeppelin, Capt. Hugo Eckner, 
with 20 passengers and 38 crew, flew from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 
11-15; returned Oct. 29-31. Made round the world 
trip from Friedrichshafen with 20 passengers, Aug. 
cna 4, 1929, via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lake- 

urst, ete * 

Arnold Rothstein, N. ¥. gambler, died of shots 
Nov. 6; killer never mane 


“St. Valentine’s Day massacre’? in Chicago 

Feb. 14, when gangsters killed 7 rivals. 
en. J. G. Escobur led revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 
May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. 

Kellogg-Briand Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
powers renounced war. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Hdward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
(Teapot Dome) nayal oil reserve. He was sentenced 
Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine and a year in prison. He 
died Nov. 30, 1944. 

Stock Market crash Oct, 29 marked end of post- 
war prosperity when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 
in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000,- 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee, Biggest. Amer- 
ican depression began. j939 


The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jan. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. 

oseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York ea aes Aug. 6. 


Monarchy fell in Spain and King Alfonso XIII 
went into exile Apr. 14. A republic was pro- 
claimed and Alcalo Zamora chosen president. 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31. 

Japan overran Manchuria, Sept. 18. 

1932 

Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jan. 27, start war. 

Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 
ReDnstlee A, Lindbergh, Jr., kidnaped for ransom 

ar. 1. 

James J, Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. Walker Baa Noy, 18, 1946, 66. 

1933 

Adolf Hitler, German Chancellor Jan. 30. 

Gov. W, A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
ea eee a8 sh pa closed for eight days. 

an n the Unite ates were orde: 

oat aad mroceay elt, ren 6. PS 
ongress gave President power to control mon 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr, ix, 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold pay- 
ment clause in eee and private obligations. 
Supreme Court eb. 18, 1935, upheld the law in 
private contracts only, 

German Reichstag building, Berlin, destro 
eR Bie ene set Aap ene Marinus ti 

, Dutc ommunist, found Y - 
headed Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig. wally ee 
pain, by Parliamentary edict, M. Wie = 
ape the ring z a eae 
ongress, June 13, passed the National I: - 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) winielee with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
Court May 27, 1935, and the AAA processing tax 
gan. 6, sate Ais 
ermany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Natio: 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference, 

President Roosevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
government of Russia, Nov. 16. 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 


36th State, ratified 2ist Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec. 5, repeajing idee (prohibition). 


Bank robbers John Dillinger, Charles Makley, 
Russell Clark and Harry Pierpont captured in 
Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25 with $36,000. 


a uiod, cobened March 3 Seer Puaeton oe 
Youn esca, 5 
went Sate 32, outside amovie house in Chicago by 


FBI agents, Youngblood in Port Huron, Mich. 
ss fadepeadenen granted by Congress 
Mar. 22, effective 1945. The Republic of the Philip- 


rt 
shot to death by Nazi conspirators July 25. 
President yon Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 


and chancellor, became Fuehrer. 

Italy refused to arbitrate disputes on Italian 
Somaliland border between Italian and Ethiopian 
troops, demanded eae ees apology. Dec. 19. 


1s 

Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con- 
scription in Germany Mar. 10. 

Rogers, 56, comedian, = Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post’s airplane 
crashed in a fog near Point Barrow, Alaska. 

John L. Lewis founded Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO). Resigned presidency, 1940. 

Ethiopia appealed to League of Nations against 
Italy. Italy invaded Ethiopia Oct. 2-4. 

Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Noy. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nev. 29. It had 
cost $3,694,000,000 since May 1933. 


1936 

King George V, 70, died; Jan. 20 on his estate 
at Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dec. 11, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who became King George VI. The ex- 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
of His Royal Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
cause he could not marry ‘‘the woman I love,’’ 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
27, obtained a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., from 
Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute May 3, 1937. The couple was 
married June 3. 1937, in Monts, France. 

Reoccupation of demilitarized Rhineland zone, in 
violation of the Locarno pact, begun by German 
troops Mar, 7. 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia escaped 
Italian advance by boarding British cruiser for 
Palestine, May 1. Premier Mussolini of Italy an- 
nounced end of war May 5, proclaimed annexation 
of Ethiopia with King Victor Emmanuel Emperor, 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 

Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain 
including much of the Army and Air Force and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 
ee see July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 

adrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set up own government July 24; Insur- 
gents took Bada 2 Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept. 12; Gen. Francis- 
co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalist 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 
a Sh Poe y ahi te Valencia, Nov. 6, 

apan an ermany signed an anti-Cominter: 
pact Nov. 25. Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. on 
193 


Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Wars 

Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany te 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
Apr. 19, set up a one-party state, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
ee ae Gs eae eS Nn to Barce- 

, Oct. ; Insurgents proclaimed 
ot ora ports Nov. 28. ninokede wet 

e Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of = 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west at 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University: 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping: 
Aug. ll, they landed marines at Shanghai and 
shelled Nankow. Nanking, Canton, and many oth- 
er places in the eastern provinces of Ching were 
attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Province declared independence from China. The 
Cness eer auioned oo and the Japanese 

ov. 8. Pre = 

moved to Hankow Dec. 12 on’ Chiang, Salata, 


Japanese shells sank the U. S. gunboat Panay, 
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Dec. 12, with loss of two lives; and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
On the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 
were lost. The Japanese apologized and paid. 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War. and, from this time onward the German rail- 
ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 
lost July 2 near Howland Isl. in the Pacific. 
Italy gave notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 


League of Nations. 


, 1938 

Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. 16. insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops, 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final campaigu Dec. 23 
against Barcelona, which fel! Jan. 10, 1939. 

Hitler invaded Austria March 11. After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg and 
President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur‘Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
Political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10. The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18. 

Douglas G. Corrigan of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
permit or passport, July 17. 

At a conference in Munich, Bavaria, Britain and 
France yielded Sept. 30 to Nazi demands for the 
cession of the Sudetenland to Germany by Czecho- 
Slovakia, thus ending a 15-day international crisis 
during which British Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain made two flying visits to Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler. Premier Mussolini of Italy backed Hitler’s 
territorial demands. Hitler signed a ‘‘Peace Dec- 
laration’’ with Britain, Sept. 30, occupied Sudeten- 
land Oct. 1-10. President Roosevelt asked Hitler to 
preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, president of 
Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5 

About 4,000 sq. mi. of Czech land was awarded to 
Hungary Nov. 2 by German-Italian arbitrators 
(For. Mins, Joachim yon Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano) meeting in Vienna. The area was populated 
by Hungarians and contained 860,000 persons. 
With the new cessions to Poland agreed on be- 
tween Prague and Warsaw, the partition of 
Czechoslovakia was competes: 


The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. Madrid 
surrendered, Mar. 24; war ended Mar. 29 with 
Franco victor. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized Carpatho- 
Ukraine, March 14; Nazis occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, which became a German protectorate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Meme! March 22. 

Germany and Italy announced military and 
political alliance, May 7; signed 10-year military 
pact in Berlin May 22. 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Mon- 
gol troops near Lake Bor opened 6-month border 
fight May 11; 20,000 killed. , 

Nazi Germany and Soviet Union signed a 10-yr. 
non-aggression treaty Aug. 24, following a trade 
agreement of Aug. 19, 

President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8, an unlimited emergency 
May 27, 1941. Both ended by President Truman, 
Apr. 28, 1952. 


1939-1945 World War II 
See Article Pages 208-209 


1940 

At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 
the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at the 
moment his predecessor died. _ 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in Moscow Mar. 12, 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics July 14. 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, was assaulted in his villa near Mexico 
City Aug. 20. He died Aug. 21. 


1941 
United States Marines gece pied Iceland, July 7, 
invitation from that country. 

"rhe Atlantic Charter, an 8-point joint U.S.-Brit- 
ish declaration of principles, was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Chur- 
chill Aug. 14 aboard the British battleship Prince 
of Wales, off Newfoundland. 


President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Sabure 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 appealed to Em- 
pede Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 

acific caused by an attack on Thailand. 

Japan attacked U. S. fleet at Pearl Harbor 
Dec. 7, as first act of war. See World War Il. 


1942 
Fire swept through Cocoanut Grove, a Boston 
night club, Nov. 28, killing 491 and injuring scores. 
First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2, 
Nevada’s 6-wk.notice divorces held valid by Su- 

preme Court ruling Dec. 21. 


President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go income tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
Salary earners were subject to a 20% withholding 
tax, including 3% Victory tax. 

Race riot in Detroit, June 21; 34 dead, 700 in- 
jured. Riot in Harlem section of New York; 6 
Negroes killed. 


944 

President Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met 
at Yalta, Crimea, Feb. 3-11, arranged to get 
Soviet Union into war against Japan. 

Deadly coal fumes from locomotive in Italian 
railway tunnel near Balvana, killed 521, Mar. 2. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford. Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main tent; 168 killed, 487 injured, July 6. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth 
term as President of the United States, Nov. 7. 


President Roosevelt, 63, died of cerebral hem- 
orrhage in Warm Springs, Ga., Apr. 12. Vice 
President Harry S. Truman became President. 
Roosevelt buried in Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Mussolini caught by Partisans near Dongo on 
Lake Como while trying to get to Switzerland, 
executed Apr. 28. 

Hitler committed suicide in ruined chancellery, 
Berlin, Apr. 29-30. Body burned. Goebbels and 
wife poisoned children, committed suicide. 

United Nations Conference on International 
Organizations of 46 nations, San Francisco, 
opened Apr. 25; closed June 26 with address by 
Truman and adoption of U.N. charter. 

British coalition government ended May 23. In 
general election July 26 Labor party won control, 
Clement A. Attlee became prime minister. 

Potsdam, Germany, conference of President 
Truman, Stalin and Churchill July 17-Aug. 2. 
After July 25 Attlee replaced Churchill. 

First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., July 16. 
Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by B-29, 
Aug. 6; on Nagasaki, Aug. 9. _ 

Singapore restored to Britain, Sept. 3. 

United States forces entered Korea south of 38° 
parallel to displace Japanese, Sept. 8. . 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of Japan Sept. $. ! 

Vidkun Quisling, pro-Nazi premier of Norway, 
executed by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 
other major banks ordered by French, Dec. 2. 

The United States wrote off $25,000,000,000 of 
lend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 
agreed to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits. 
Dec. 6. Congress approved July 13, 1946. 

Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
U.S. Army, died Dec. 21 of injuries in auto crash 
at Mannheim, Germany. 


1946 
The first World War II peace treaty was signed 
between Britain and Siam. Jan, 1. 
William Joyce, ‘‘Lord Haw Haw,’ broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3. 
Poland nationalized basic industries, Jan. 6. 


The first General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions opened in London, Jan. 10. 

Radar beam reached the moon Jan, 10, U. S. 
Army announced Jan. 24. 

League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, closed 
its work, gave physical assets to the United 
Nations, April 18. 

King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9. 

The Republic of the Philippines became an in- 
dependent nation, July 4. 

Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, leader of the Chet- 
niks, was executed by a firing squad in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, July 17, for alleged treason. 

Twenty-two Nazi leaders convicted of war crimes 
Sept. 30 by Int’] Military Tribunal in Nuremberg. 
Eleven Nazis were sentenced to death by hanging, 
Oct. 1. No. 2 Nazi Hermann Goering committed 
suicide by poison in Nuremberg Prison, two hours 
before he was scheduled to be hanged, Oct. 15. The 
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other fazis individually. They in Prague May 22 for ordering massacre of Tid s. 
1 ene erank, Wilhelm ed mol Gen Alfred 48 Nazi officers and guards Loy, the U.S. 
Jodl, Gestapo Chief Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Field at pete Germany, May, fe mass 
Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Alfred Rosen , Fritz murders at Mauthausen camp. 
Sauckel, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher s Cai 
and eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop. Primate of Yug via, Was s sentenced to 16 years 
Dati a Deel ip" Roney Wen, Tied for Munll"Get MNO yas feeuseg Det Ukr made 8 
; mi = » i. - 7 . 
Bivcting ‘gS. soldiers without trial; Jos. Cardinal, Jan. 12, 1952; died Feb. 10, 1960. 


Dec. 14, 1945, by British for atrocities at Belsen 
and Oswiecin concentration camps; Gen. T. Yama- 
shita, Jap commander in Philippines, hanged 
Feb. 23, 1946; Lt. Gen. Homma who ordered 
Bataan death march, hanged in Manila, Apr. 3, 
1946; Marshal Ion Antonescu, dictator of Ru- 
Mania, hanged June 1, 1946; Karl Hermann 
Frank, Nazi ruler in Czechoslovakia, hanged 


preme Court, Mar. 6, 1947, affirm » 
reduced union’s fine to $700,000 provided it can- 
celled strike notice. Strike Mar. 15, 1948 to Apr. 


Principal Events of World War II, 1939-1945; 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolf Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Umnoccupied France and 
Italy Noy. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
%, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
1i, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
4, 1941: on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Sept. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940, Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Japan Dec, 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U. S. S. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept. 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec, 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U. S. S. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
signed non-ageression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Nov. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar. 
12, 1940. Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941. Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
Mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941. Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 

U.S. declared war on Japan Dec. 8, 1941. Ger- 
many and Italy declared war on U.S. Dec. 11, 
1941. A few hours later U.S. declared war on 
Germany and Italy. Also Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania, June 5, 1942; signed peace treaties with 
italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania Feb. 10, 
1947; with Japan Sept. 8, 1951. War against the 
U.S. also was declared by Albania, the Japanese 
puppet states of Burma, Manchukuo, and Nan- 
king; Croatia, Slovakia and Thailand. Britain 
and France ended war with Germany July 9, 1951; 
U.S. ended it Oct. 19, 1951. 


Retreat from Dunkirk by British Expeditionary 
Force took place May 26-June 4, 1940, when 900 
vessels took 338,226 troops across the English 
Channel, 26,175 of them French, 


Nazi bombing of Britain began July 10, 1940 
and reached its height Sept. 7, Oct. 15 and Dec. 
29. Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Noy. 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec. 29. Desperate attacks on German aircraft 
by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasion. Of this 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘‘Never 


in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.’”’ 

Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fleet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 
tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee; 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 
lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. 


Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, 
with 16 B-25s and 79 pilots and crewmen, took off 
Apr. 18, 1942 from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from 
Tokyo by sea; 13 planes dropped 500-lb. bombs on 
Tokyo, 2 on Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were 
captured off China coast; 3 were shot, others im- 
prisoned. Total dead, 9. One plane landed near 
Vladivostok and was interned by Russians; the crew 
escaped to Iran, but plane was never returned, 

Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 


Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam-, 


aged 5. at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S. shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942; sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the ‘‘Death March’’ of- Ba- 
taan. Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops.. Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 20, 1944. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. S. 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupied 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1. 

Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
ruins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan. 31, 1943. As 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 

North African coast fighting began Aug. 6, 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italians 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- 
ish June 21, 1942, and pushed the British back to 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct. 23, the 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 
Bernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians’ with 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 

North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
landed 150,000 American and 140,000 British 
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22, 1948, for guaranteed $100-a-month ion for mously to place under U.S. trusteeship the Pacific © 
workers resulted in Lewis being fined islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. 
$20,000 and the union $1,400,000, Apr. 20, 1948. Henry Ford died in Dearborn, Mich, April 7, 83. 
Peace treaties for Hiiler’s European Satellites, He left his fortune, estimated between $500,000,000 
imposing $1.33 billion in reparations, drafted at a and $700,000, to his widow, four grandchildren 
5-week meeting of Big Four Foreign Ministers that and the Ford Foundation. Mrs, Ford died 1950. 


resident Truman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World eo Dec. 31. ae 


British Labor government took possession of coal 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1, 

Truman Doctrine. President Truman asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $400,000,000 for economic and 
military aid to Greece and Turkey to combat com- 
munism, Mar. 12. Approved, May 15. 

The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 


The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. The house concurred, June 4, by 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25. June 23. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, tae Fe 30. 

Proposals known later as the Mar: Plan, 
under which the U. S. would extend financial ai 
to any European countries ‘‘willing to assist in the 
task of recovery,’’ were made by Secy. of State 


Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military Actions 


troops on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
7 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Cine. French resisted briefly at. Oran, Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943, 
U. S. 7th Army under Maj. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
Jr., and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
July 25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
rendered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945. 

Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 


neither sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66~ 


planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 
carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
men; Japs lost 4 carriers. 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Guadalcanal, in the southern Solomon Islands, 
site of a Japanese air base that threatened the 
Allied position in the southwest Pacific, was as- 
saulted by U. S. Marines Aug. 7, 1942. In one of 
the most costly Allied Pacific campaigns, several 
major naval engagements, dozens of air battles 
and much bitter ground fighting followed before 
the island was finally won by the Allies in Janu- 
ary, 1943. Two Marine divisions, two Army divi- 
sions and an additional Army regiment were com- 
mitted to the fight by the United States before the 
issue was decided. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Airplanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for 
Philippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
light carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
U. S.: 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 
ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
actions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U.S. 967. 

D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
dropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
Normandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also available 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
835 L.C.T., 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
pack to Germany: Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
was German commander in France. 


British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell June 
13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. 8S. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17, The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. yon Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C, in C.) launched Dec. 
16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the 1st U. S. Army was 
pushed out of-Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lt. Gen. Patton’s 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U.S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 

Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Diy., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
in 1D EBS: 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar. 17. 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 75,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16, U. 8S. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group, was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
Suicide of the two Jap-generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 77,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which. 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 


U.S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U,. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the Yamato, world’s largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in. guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Rheims Hq. (May 6, 8:41 
p.m., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 p.m. (May 8, 5:01 a.m.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14, Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 
was V-J Day. 


Consult index for additional listings under World War I, 
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Gi eC. Marshall in a speech June 5 at Harvard 
DMivercity. Congress authorized the spending in the 
next 314 years of some $12 billion on Marshall Plan 
aid, which was credited with restoring economic 
health to free Europe and halting the march of 
Communism in those countries coo) Saees in the 
lan. The Marshall proposals set the pattern for 
po naet oe ont at care of foreign aid in 
various parts o e world. 

Bill unifying the armed forces signed July 26 by 
President Truman, who then named James V. For- 
restal as nation’s first Secy. of Defense. In ill 
health, Forrestal committed suicide May 22, 1949. 

King Michael of Rumania abdicated_and the 
Communist-controlled government in Bucharest 
proclaimed a People’s Republic Dec. 30. 


1948 


British Labor govt. nationalized railways, Jan. 1. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 


_and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
‘ killed by 4 Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 


Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politico- 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. : 

Czechoslovakia joined the Communist bloc in 
Eastern Europe after President Benes yielded Feb. 
25 to a Communist ultimatum to install a pro- 
Soviet Cabinet. He resigned, June 7, and was suc- 
ceeded by Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes 
died Sept. 3. Jan Masaryk, foreign minister, re- 
ported suicide Mar. 10. 

Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the premiers and foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept_an Anglo-French 
proposal for a union of Western European nations, 
Feb. 29. five-nation, 50-year security pact was 
signed, March 17. 

A land blockade of Berlin’s Allied sectors was 
started Apr. 1 by the Soviet Military Govt., which 
refused to permit U. S. and British supply trains to 
pass through the Soviet zone of Germany. This 
blockade and a Western counter-blockade were 
lifted Sept. 30, 1949, after British and U. S. planes 
had airlifted 2,343,315 tons of food and coal into 
West Berlin. 2 

Charter of the Organization of American States 
was signed Apr. 30 at the 9th International Con- 
ference of American States at Bogota, Colombia. 
The conference had been interrupted for a week by 
rioting following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Satan leader of the anti-Government Liberal 
party. 

The Free State of Israel was proclaimed in Tel 
Aviv, May 14, as the British evacuated Palestine. 
First de facto recognition came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Chaim 
Weizmann was elected first president by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

The Cominform (Communist Information Bu- 
reau), at a Prague meeting June 28, denounced 
Marshal Tito and other leaders of the Yugoslav 
Communist party as deserters from the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine. 

Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July’, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of “forgery by typewriter,’’ 
Jan, 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952, Supreme Court on Apr, 27, 1953. He 
was released Nov. 27, 1954. 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dee. 
23, aS war criminals. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949. All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal’s prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. Mind- 
szenty freed Oct. 31, 1956. 


1949 

Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15. 
Chinese Nationalists surrendered Peiping, Jan. 22. 

Mildred E. (Axis Sally) Gillars was convicted by 
a Federal jury in New York City Mar. 10 of trea- 
son in broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war. 
She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 

North Atlantic Treaty adopted Mar. 18 by U.S., 
Canada and 10 Western European nations, agree- 
ing that “an armed attack against one or more 
of them in Europe and North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against all.” Signed April 4 
ratified by Senate, July 21. 

Uv. S., Britain and France agreed April 8 on 
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merger of their zones in Western Germany and 


5 
ships Consort and Amethyst in Ya River; 
27 astinitios, April 20. The Comm crossed 
the Yangtze and capture@ Nanking April 23. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s “reactionary” clique for the Nationalists’ 

Communists that 


d of U. S. ib monopoly signalized by 
President Truman’s announcement Sept. 23 that an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the USSR. 

Mrs. I. Toguri D’Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Japa- 
nese wartime. broadcasts, was sentenced in San 
Francisco Oct. 7 to 10 years in prison for treason. 
Supreme Court affirmed. Apr. 28, 1952. 

Eleven leaders of U. S. Communist party con- 
victed Oct. 14, after 9-month trial in New_York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. S. 
Government. Federal Judge. Harold R. Medina, 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years in 
prison each and the llth, a war veteran, to 3 
years. U. S. Court of Appeals upheld conviction 
Aug. 1, 1950. Supreme Court upheld the convic- 
tions June 4, 1951. Seven surrendered July 2, 1951; 
of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, one, Gus Hall. 
was captured Oct. 8, 1951, and given 3 additional 
years. bert G. Thompson was captured Aug. 
27, 1953. Five defense lawyers, cited for con- 
tempt during the trial, received sentences rang- 
ing from _ 1 to 6 months. Apr. 24, 1952, Supreme 
Court upheld sentences Mar. 10, 1952. 

Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 


Dec, 7. Chinese Communists took Yunnan and 
Kunming as Nationalists deserted. 


Protesting arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, U. S. 
businessman, on charge of spying, U. S. Jan. 2 
ordered Hungary to close its consulates in New 
York and Cleveland. Hungary released Vogeler 
Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to let consulates 
reopen. 

Great Britain recognized Communist China Jan. 
6, one day after breaking diplomatic relations with 
ae Kai-Shek’s Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment. 

Chou En-lai, foreign minister of Chinese Com- 
munists in Peiping, cabled U. N. Jan. 8 demanding 
expulsion from Security Council of Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, Nationalist China, chairman for January. 
Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Union, walked out of 
council in protest against Chiang, Jan 10. Soviet 
resolution unseating Nationalist China was de- 
feated by U. S., China, France, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Britain and Norway, which had recognized 
Communist China, abstained. Malik and other 
Soviet delegates announced non-participation in 
protest. Boycott lasted 614 mos., Malik returning 
Aug. 1 to take chair of Security Council. 

U.S. Jam. 14 recalled all consular officials from 
Communist China after the latter seized the 
American consulate general in Peiping. 

pan sk ee rene ce sauinan Inc., Boston 
express office, Jan. of $2,775,395.12, of which 
$1,218,211.29 was in cash. 

India proclaimed independent republic at New 
Delhi Jan. 26, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 

France recognized Bao Dai and the Vietnam 
regime in Indo-China; Soviet Union recognized 
Ho Chi Minh, Vietminh Communists Jan. 29. 

President Truman Jan. 31 authorized AEC to 
produce the hydrogen bomb (H-bomb). 

Dr. Klaus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 
research physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
guilty Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 
communicated valuable: atomic information to 
Russian agents since 1942. At one time he 
worked at Los Alamos, N. M. Released Jume 23, 
1959, he went to East Germany, where he was 
granted citizenship. 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C., and Valens 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
years. Gubichey’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 years in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret documents. ‘The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because the 
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FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
Government failed to show that its evidence was 
not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
the case should be retried because the Government 
used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
the right to a new trial Jan. 28, 1952, when the 
Supreme Court refused to review the lower court 
rulings on Government appeals. Atty. Gen. H. H. 
Brownell, 1957, ordered case dropped. 

“Mercy killings.”” Dr. Herman N. Sander, 41, of 
Candia, N. H., was acquitted of first degree murder 
in Manchester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged 
with the ‘‘mercy killing’’ of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, 
an incurable cancer patient, by injecting air in her 
veins. His license was later restored. Harold A. 
Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having 
killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother; he was 
given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10. 

Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed to 
a conference, They agreed to a treaty Mar, 19, 
1951; ratified June 16. 1952, 

U. S. 82-ton fiying boat Caroline Mars, flying 
from Honolulu to San Diego, Calif., with 144, set 
a world passenger-carrying record June 18. 


1950-53 Korean War. See Article Page 212 


The Army seized all railroads Aug. 27, on orders 
of" President Truman, to prevent a general strike 
after unions had rejected terms of an 18c an hour 
raise for yardmen but none for trainmen. 

President Truman and General of the Army 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with their top aides, con- 
ferred on Wake Island -Oct. 15. 

In an attempt to kill President Truman, two 
Puerto Rican fanatics, members of a nationalist 
movement, tried to shoot their way into the Presi- 
dent’s house, Washington, Nov. 1. Guards killed 
Griselio Torresola, New York; wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pvt. Leslie Coffelt, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 
other guards were seriously injured. Coffelt was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. Collazo 
Was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951, and _sen- 
tenced to death. U.S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2, 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nor’s palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 rebels. 
The nationalist leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was 
convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 
10 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. 

U. S. Dec. 8 banned shipments to Communist 
China and to Asiatic ports trading with it. 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that under the 
5th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself. ope 


Iise Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner. 

illiam W. Remington, Commerce Dept. em- 
loye, was convicted of perjury in New York 
eb. 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision Aug. 22, 
sent case back for retrial. Remington was con- 
victed Jan. 27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictment, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
$ years. Conviction upheld by Court of Appeals. 
He died in prison Nov. 24, 1954, after a beating 
by 2 convicts. 

With Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) as chair- 
man, the Senate Committee to Investigate Organ- 
ized Crime in Interstate Commerce, exposed na- 
tion-wide criminal organizations that reaped huge 
illegal profits, used these funds to enter legitimate 
businesses, influenced politicians and bought pro- 
tection. Preliminary report, Feb. 28, said gambling 
took over $20 billion a year. Full report May 1, 
named 2 major crime syndicates in New York and 
Chicago. ; 

Julius Rosenberg; his wife, Ethel, and Morton 
Sobell, all U. S. citizens, were found guilty Mar. 
29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced to death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied. David Greenglass, brother 
of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state witness, received 15 
years in prison. Rosenbergs executed at Sing Sing 
prison, Ossining, N.Y., June 19, 1953. 

SHAPE (Supreme Hq. Allied Powers, Europe) 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 by Gen, of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

President Truman relieved Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur of his command in the Far East Apr. 11. 
See Korean War. 

William N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
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slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 
pees. U. S. denounced ‘mock trial,’’ 
egitimate news gathering, 

prisals. Oatis was freed May 16, 1953. 

Denmark and the U. S. signed a pact Apr. 27 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration 
North Atlantic treaty. 

U.N. General Assembly voted arms embargo 
against Communist China May 18. 

Coal mine explosion at Easington, Eng., killed 
81, May 20. 

“Peaceful liberation” of Tibet announced b 
Communist China May 2%. A 17-point agreemen 
was signed May 23 in Peiping permitting Chinese 
Communist troops to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese 
insisted on readmission of exiled Panchen Lama 
= ener Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement 


Tariff concessions by the U. S, to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and all Communist- 
dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27. 

Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco, 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8, by U.S. and 48 other nations. 

NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved entry _of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO, and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Euro- 
pean army. Senate ratified entries, Jan. 29, 1952. 

War between Germany and the U.S. formally 
ended Oct. 19. Great Britain and France ended 
war with Germany July 39. 

U.S.A.F, C-47 forced down in Hungary Noy. 19. 
Crewmen, charged with border violation, released 
Dec. 28, after U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines.”’ U.S. 
closed Hungarian consulates in New York and 
Cleveland, banned travel in Hungary. 


1952 

Fire in Atlantic Cily, N. J., Jan. 7, destroyed 

$4,000,000 boardwalk property. 
ilroad accident 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
Mar 4, killed 119, injured 250. 

U. S. seizure of nation’s steel mills was ordered 
by President Truman Apr. 8 to avert a strike by 
600,000 CIO United Steelworkers. Seizure was ruled 
illegal by the Supreme Court June 2; strike fol- 
lowed June 3, was settled July 24. 

First jetliner passenger service opened May 2, 
British.DeHavilland Comet, London to Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, 6,724 mi. in less than 24 hrs. 

U.S. railroads, under cg Saat control since Aug. 27, 
1950, were returned to their owners May 23, by 
order of President Truman, after carriers and 
unions signed a 16-month contract covering 150,- 
000 workers on 130 lines. 

Peace contract between West Germany, U. S., 
Great Britain and France was signed in Bonn, 
May 26. Allied high commissions abolished. 

Treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity signed in Paris May 27, by France, West 
Germany, Italy. Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. Reciprocal aid pacts signed between 
the NATO and the EDC. France rejected EDC, 
Aug. 30, 1954. 

Puerto Rico became the first commonwealth of 
the U.S. July 25, after President Truman ap- 
proved constitution July 3. 

King Farouk of Egypt was forced to abdicate 
July 26, after Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, 51, 
seized power in a coup July 23. 

West Germany agreed Sept. 10, to pay Israel 
$822,000,000 over 12 to 14 years as indemnity for 
Nazi and anti-Semitic acts. 

Britain successfully completed its first atomic 
test off northwest Australia Oct. 3, detonating a 
bomb aboard a naval vessel. 

Commuter train accident at Middlesex, Eng., 
Oct. 8, killed 111, injured 200. 

First hydrogen device explosion Nov. 1 at AEC 
Eniwetok proving grounds in Pacific reported by 
witnesses but not officially confirmed for nfwre than 
a year. President Eisenhower told Congress Feb. 2, 
1954, that the 1952 test was ‘‘the first full-scale 
thermonuclear explosion in history ... the first 
step in the hydrogen weapon program of the 
United States.’’ 

Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was elected 
President of the U.S. Nov. 4, receiving the largest 
popular vote in U.S. history and winning 442 
electoral votes to Adlai E. Stevenson’s 89. Re- 
publican party gained control of House and had 
Senate by one vote. 

Viadimir Clements, Rudolf Slansky and 9 other 

urged Communists were hanged in Prague Dec. 
3 for espionage and treason. 

Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was indicted on 7 perjury counts by a 
Federal grand jury in Washington, Dec. 16, as & 
result of his testimony, February and March, 1952, 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
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investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations influenced U.S. policy in the Far 


| Hast. He pleaded not guilty. Federal Judge Luther 


W. Youngdahl dismissed 4 counts May 2, 1953; 
Government, Aug. 24, 1953, asked that they be 
restored. Federal Court of Appeals restored 2 
counts, July 8, 1954. The attorney general ordered 
all charges dismissed June 28, 1955. 

lan Nunn May, British scientist who gave 
atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., was released from 
prison Dec. 29, after serving 6 yrs. 8 mos. of 
his 10-yr. term. 


1953 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community set up a single market for coal Feb. 
10, for steel May 1. Six member nations agreed 
to scrap tariffs and import quotas within the Com- 
munity. Draft charter for limited European po- 
litical federation was completed Mar. 10. 


Joseph V. Stalin, 73, premier of the Soviet 
Union, died in Moscow, Mar. 5. 


Mau Mau society, secret anti-white organiza- 
tion in Kenya, Africa. climaxed sporadic attacks 
in the colony by murdering 71 and wounding 
100' of their fellow Kikuyu tribesmen in a raid 
on Lari, near Nairobi, Mar. 26. 500 arrests made, 
17 sentenced to death. Jomo Kepyatta, tribal 
leader, found guilty Apr. 8, of organizing the 
Mau Mau, was sentenced to 7 yrs, In June groups 
allegedly covering Mau Mau activities -were de- 
clared illegal. Unrest and terrorism grew out of 
demands by Kikuyu that 12,000 sq. mi. of Kenya 
highlands be turned over to the natives. 


Mount Everest was conquered May 29, by Edmund 
P. Hillary of New Zealand and Tensing Norkay, 
Nepalese living in India. Expedition was under Col. 
Henry C. J. Hunt, Briton. 


Demonstration by workers in East Berlin against 
increased work quotas June 16, erupted into an 
anti-Communist riot by 20,000 to 50,000 people 
June 17, and became a general strike involving 
200,000 in Hast Germany. Soviet troops quelled 
disturbances killing 16. 


Egypt was proclaimed a republic June 19, by its 
military junta. Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
Was named president and premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamel Abdel Nasser became premier, Apr. 18, 
1954. Attempted assassination of Nasser, Oct. 26, 
1954, caused removal of Naguib from presidency, 


Lavrenti P. Beria, first deputy premier of the 


viet Union, was dismissed Jas tt, as ah enemy 
Rigen . He was executed Dec. er Bn 
with 6 of his aides. Purge extended to 

the Ukraine. Byelorussia and other Soviet sta 


John R. H. Christie, slayer 
Sie“had sealed bodies 
a 
nent and buried others in a garden. 


First USSR announcement of H-bomb ex- 
plosion Aug. 20, AEC reported explosion occurr 
in USSR Aug. 12. ; 


Spain and the U.S. signed a 10-yr. defense 
agreement in Madrid, Sept. 26, giving U-S. rights 
to Spanish military bases. Two agreements made 
$226,000,000 in aid available to Spain. Spain rati- 
fied Nov. 30; Senate approval was not required. 


1954 
Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine, was 
launched at Groton, Conn., Jan. 21. 


Five members of Congress were wounded in the 
House of Representatives, Mar. 1, by 4 Puerto 
Ricans, one a woman, who fired pistols at random 
from a spectators’ gallery, shouting for inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. Representatives re- 
covered. Attackers were sentenced to prison. 


Withdrawal of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer’s 
security clearance on Dec. 22, 1953, on orders 
from the President, announced by AEC Apr. 12. 
Inquiries on charges of Communist associations 
and opposition to development of the hydrogen 
bomb ended June 29 with the AEC voting 4 to 1 
against reinstating the scientist because of “‘proof 
of fundamental defects in his character,’” and 
because his association with known Communists 
“extended far beyond the tolerable limits of 
prudence and restraint.’’ Oppenheimer was not 
found to be disloyal. 


Geneva Conference on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 
26-July 21, by hela ministers of 19 nations, 
including Communist China. Free elections in 
Korea foundered on Communist objections to 
U. N. supervision, Armistice, effective Aug. 11, 
ended 712 years of. war in Indo-China, with 
French withdrawal. Vietminh won 177,000 sa. mi. 
and 12,000,000 pop. from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos to vote on unified government. 


India and Communist China entered an 8-yr. 


Korean War and United States Intervention 


Republic of Korea was invaded June 25, 1950 
(June 24, EST). by over 60,000 North Korean troops 
spear-headed by over 100 Russian-built tanks. 
U. N. Security Council demanded cessation of 
hostilities and withdrawal to 38th parallel. On 
June 27 it asked U. N. members to help carry out 
its demand. President Truman, June 27, ordered 
Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur to aid South 
Korea and the 7th U. S. fleet to protect Formosa 
against possible aggression and keep the Chinese 
Nationalist forces from attacking the mainland. 
Requested by the UN to name a commander, the 
President designated Gen. MacArthur July 8, 1950. 


North Korean forces took Seoul, South Korean 
capital, June 29, U. S. ground forces entered the 
conflict June 30. The President termed the inter- 
vention a ‘“‘police action.”’ 


The war had three phases: (1) The North Korean 
drive was checked by U. S. and associated troops, 
with help of a brilliant landing by U. S. Marines 
at Inchon Sept. 15. Pyongyang, North Korean 
capital was taken Oct. 20. U. S. 7th Division 
reached Manchurian border Nov. 20. 


(2) Counter-attack by 200,000 Chinese Com- 
munist ‘‘volunteers,’’ who crossed Yalu river Nov. 
26, forced evacuation of 105,000° UN troops and 
91,000 Korean civilians at Hungnam Dec. 24. The 
Chinese pushed across 38th parallel, drove 70 mi. 
into South Korea. The UN General Assembly, 
Feb. 1, named Communist China the aggressor in 
Korea. UN troops pushed Chinese back across 
aes ne 3, stopped offensive by 600,000 Chinese 

pr. -30. 


(3) Removal of Gen. MacArthur from command 
Apr. 11, 1951 and start of negotiations for truce 
along 38th parallel July 10, 1951. 


President Truman removed Gen. MacArthur from 
all Far East commands and replaced him with Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, commander of 8th Army. 
MacArthur had wished to pursue Chinese across 
Yalu to their air depots in Manchuria and on 
Mar. 25 had threatened Communist China with air 
and naval attack. He had been warned to clear all 
announcements of policy through Washington. 
The President opposed his views. A Senate in- 
quiry May 3-June 27, 1951, found that MacArthur 
was not charged with insubordination, but had 


disregarded the President’s order to clear policy 
statements through the Defense Dept. 


Armistice was signed July 27, 1953 (July 26, EST) 
and fighting ended 12 hrs. later, A military armis- 
tice commission supervised truce; 10 joint UN- 
Communist teams policed demilitarized zone; 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission watched 
military movements in ports; voluntary repatria- 
tion of prisoners was provided and Communists 
had privilege of interviewing prisoners refusing re- 
patriation. India furnished 6,000 troops as guards. 

The armistice terms provided for a political 
conference within 90 days to settle troop with- 
drawal and permanent peace terms. Preliminary 
talks began Oct. 26, 1953, and ended Dec. 12, 
1953, when Arthur H. Dean, special ambassador of 
the U, S. to Korea, walked out after repeated inter- 
ference from Communists. On June 18-21 27,160 
anti-Communist North Korean prisoners were 
freed by President Rhee. 

Prisoner repatriation began- Aug. 5, 1953, at 
Panmunjom, ended Sept. 6, 1953. UN turned 
over 75,799 prisoners (70,159 North Koreans and 
5,640 Chinese). Communists released 12,760, in- 
cluding 7,850 South Koreans, 3,597 Americans, 945 
Britons and 228 Turks, Maj. Gen Dean was 
released Sept. 4. 


The troops from India departed in February, 
1954, The Supervisory Commission, made up of 
members from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland, was reduced one-half in Sept., 
1955, on repeated complaints that the Communist 
members were spying in South Korea. Repeated 
reports indicated that the North Koreans had vio- 
lated many terms of the armistice, built numerous 
airfields and received naval vessels. The UN Com- 
mand expelled the commission from South Korea 
in June, 1956, on grounds that its Czech and 
Polish members and the North Korean government 
had frustrated the operation of the armistice 
agreement. The UN Command announced in June, 
1957, that it could no longer be bound by armistice 
provisions controlling importation of military 
equipment into Korea, but would modernize UN 
forces ‘‘to restore the relative balance of military 
strength that the armistice was intended to pre- 
serve.’”’ U. S. F-100 Supersabre jet fighters were 
flown to South Korea as the first step. 
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pact Apr. 29, for ‘peaceful co-existence.” India 
recognized Tibet as part of China. 

Racial gation in public schools was ruled 
unconstitutional in a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court, May 17. Decision applied to pub- 
lic schools systems in 21 states and the District 
of Columbia. 


Anti-Communist Gu mn forces organized 
in Honauras, invaded Guatemala, June 18. Gov- 
ernment of Pres. Jacobo benz Guzman was 
overthrown and a cease-fire was reached June 
29. Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, rebel leader, 
became pres. Sept. 1, when junta resigned. 


Communist party in the U. S, was outlawed by 
an act signed by the President, Aug. 24. Mem- 
bership in the party was not made a crime. 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
formed by collective defense pact signed in Manila, 
Sept. 8 by the U. S., Britain, France, Australia, 
stn Zealand, the Philippines, Pakistan and Thai- 
and. 

Western European Union formed at London 
conference attended by 7 Western European na- 
tions, Canada and the U. S. ending Oct. 3, 
with agreement, based on the 1948 Brussels treaty, 
to integrate West Germany with Western Europe. 
Name formally adopted Oct. 11. 

Agreement signed in Paris, Oct. 23, provided for 
West German sovereignty and would permit West 
Germany to rearm and enter the NATO and the 
WEU. Saar agreement provided for an interna- 
tionalized zone but ae France economic and 
political privileges until final peace treaty. 


Condemnation of Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.) voted by Senate, 67-22, Dec. 2 for contempt 
of a Senate elections subcommittee, for abuse of its 
members and for insults to the Senate during in- 
vestigation, Apr. 22-June 17, of charges brought by 
the Dept. of the Army vs. Sen. McCarthy, growing 
out of the Senator’s investigation of alleged sub- 
versive activities. 


Dr. Saml. H. Sheppard was convicted in Cleve- 
land Dec. 21 of murder (2nd degree) of wife, sen- 
tenced to life. His mother committed suicide Jan. 
%, his father died Jan. 18, 1955. 


1955 
Congress Jan. 28 approved President Hisen- 
hower’s request for emergency powers to permit 
U.S. forces to protect Formosa and the Pescadores, 
assist in consolidating Nationalist Chinese forces 
and take action if Communist Chinese invaded. 
Pyesident said forces were needed for defense only. 


Winston Churchill, 80, retired as British prime 
minister Apr. 5, was knighted by Queen and suc- 
ceeded by Sir Anthony Eden Apr. 6. Eden won a 
working majority in the general elections May 
26, when Conservatives with 324 seats had majority 
of 59. Labor won 277, but polled 942,000 fewer 
votes-than the Conservatives and associates. Only 
76% of electorate voted. Sir Winston was chosen 
M. C. for Wocdford and 24 women won seats. 


The anti-polio vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk was pronounced a success Apr. 12. 


First conference at Bandung, Indonesia, Apr. 
18-27, of 29 Asian-African countries endorsed 
elimination of colonialism; independence, self- 
determination and membership for all. 
Chou En-lai, premier of Communist China, an- 
nounced willingness of Chinese to negotiate with 

over relaxing Formosa and Far Eastern 
tensions. Prime Minister Nehru, India, condemned 
NATO as protector of colonialism. 


Federal Republic of West Germany became a 
sovereign state May 5 when ratifications were de- 
posited in Bonn. U.S. completed ratification Apr. 
21. President Eisenhower signed an order ending 
U S. occupation but troops remained on a contrac- 
i egg Pact. 20 tual defense 

The Warsaw act, a -yr. mu 
treaty, was signed at Warsaw May 14 by USSR. 
Albania. Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania and East Germany. 


Austrian state treaty, restoring sovereignty to 
the Republic of Austria, signed May 15, by foreign 
ministers of U.S., Britain, France and USSR, in 
Vienna. : 

Six high officiais of USSR, led by Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, premier, N. S. Khrushchev, first secy. 
of the Central Committee, went to Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, May 26, for day meeting with 
Marshal Tito and to make amends for the 7 years 
of abuse and estrangement initiated by Stalin. 

he Soviet concession recognizing different 
jorge of socialistic development’’ was considered 
a victory for Yugoslavia. 

The U. S. Supreme Court May 31 reaffirmed the 
principle of public education without. racial 
discrimination and said all provisions of Federal, 
state and local law must honor this principle. It 
gave local authorities the task of integrating 
schools and instructed Federal courts to require 
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a Dp t and reasonable start toward desegrega- 
tick, ahowhig time for adjustment. yitt 

At annual auto race at Le Mans, France, dis- 
abled car hurtled into crowd, killing 82, injuring 


78, June 11. 
A meeting of heads of state ‘‘at the summit’’ 


proposed by U.S., Great Britain and France, to 
the USSR, took place July 18-23 in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with President Eisenhower top ne- 
gotiator for the U.S. It was followed a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers, Oct. 27-Nov. 16, 
with Secy. of State Dulles acting for U.S, 


Juan D. Peron, president and dictator of Argen- 
tina, was deposed Sept. 19 after a military revolt 
begun June 16 by naval and marine corps units. 
He fied to Paraguay, Nicaragua and Panama. 
He had abolished civil liberties, built the General 
Confederation of Labor into a supporting force, 
separated Roman Catholic church from schools, 
hurt the economy. Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi 
became provisional pres. Sept. 23, was displaced 
Nov. 13 by a military junta, which chose eh 
Gen. Pedro Aramburu prov. pres. He enforced civil 
liberties, dissolved the Peronist party, restored 
the newspaper La Prensa to its owner, Dr. A. 
Gainza Paz. 


President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack 
Sept. 24 in Denver. He flew back to Washington 
Nov. 11 and for a time transacted business at his 
Gettysburg farm. On Sept. 26 stock market prices 
lost over $12 billion in values, partly because 
market was oversold, but recovered gradually, 


Merger of America’s two largest labor organiza- 
tions was' effected Dec. 5, under the name Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Geo. Meany became pres., 
Walter Reuther became vice pres. in charge of 
the industrial dept: The merged AFL-CIO had a 
Membership estimated at 15,000,000. 


1956 
Solution of $2,775,395.12 Brink’s Express rob- 
bery, Boston, 1950, announced by FBI Jan. 12. 
Eight men convicted Oct. 6, sentenced to life. 


At 20th Congress of Soviet Communist party in 
Moscow, Feb. 14-25, party chief Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev and other leaders proclaimed new party line 
featuring destruction of Joseph Stalin as natianal 
idol, repudiation of cruelties of Stalinism and 
presentation of Soviet Union in more peaceful 
guise. U.S. State Dept. June 4 published text of 
Khrushchev’s 7-hr. secret speech. 


_Dr. Jesus de Galindez, Columbia U. lecturer, 
disappeared in New York City Mar. 12. Domini- 
can Officials denied he had been murdered by 
agents of Trujillo regime, which he opposed. 


Six U.S. Marine recruits drowned Apr. 8 in 
march through stream at Parris Island, S.C. Their 
drill instructor, S/Sgt.. Matthew C. McKeon, was 
convicted Aug. 3 of negligent homicide, sentenced 
to 3 months, demoted to private. 


Dissolution of the Cominform, Soviet-led coali- 
tion of Communist parties announced by Com- 
munist press Apr. 17. 


UN Secy Gen. Dag Hammarskjold announced 
May 10 unconditional cease-fire agreements by 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 


U.S. made its first air-drop of hydrogen bomb 
May 21 over Namu Island in Pacific. 

President Eisenhower underwent an operation 
June 9 at Walter Reed Hospital for ileitis. 


Workers in Poznan, Poland, revolted June 28 
against Communist rule; uprising crushed with 
44 killed, hundreds wounded. 


Principles of. Organization of American States 
outlined in Panama Declaration signed in Panama 
City July 22 by President Eisenhower and heads 
of 18 other Western Hemisphere states. 


Egypt seized Suez Canal July 26 under national- 
ization decree after Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
denounced Western withdrawal of proposed Aswan 
dam financing. 


Army H21 helicopter landed in Washington 
D.C., Aug. 24 after first non-stop transcontinental 
helicopter flight—2,610 mi. in 37 hrs, 


First trans-Atlantic telephone cable system went 
into use Sept. 25 between Clarenville, Newfound- 
land, and Oban, Scotland. 

Polish Communist leaders Oct. 19-21 defied 
Kremlin leadership and elected Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka to head more independent government. 

In bloodless coup Oct. 21, Honduran Chief of 
State Julio Lozano Diaz was forced to resign by 
3-man military junta. 

Hungarian revolt against Soviet-dominated re- 
gime began Oct. 23, was crushed Nov, 4 by Soviet 
armed forces. 

Israel invaded Egypt’s Sinai peninsula Oct. 29. 
When Egypt rejected demand for cease-fire made 


F d Britain, the two nations bombed 
Re & by ¢ air € Oct. 31, landed forces Nov. 5-6. U. S. 
miecmed attack. supported 
UN. Egypt and Israel accepted cease-fire. Britain 
and France followed, fighting stopped Nov. 7. 


UN Nov. 5 established first international police 
force to supervise truce in Middle Hast. 


. Alfred M, Gruenther was succeeded Nov. 
20 by USAF Gen. Lauris Norstad as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, 


. F. Turner, Alabama Democratic elector, 
Rereicd to vote for Adlai Stevenson in e 
Electoral College Dec. 17, voted for rhea Walter 
B. Jones, Ala., thus becoming the 4t elector 
in U.S. history to desert candidate to whom he 
was pledged. 1957 


Harold Macmillan became British Prime Min- 
ister Jan. 10, succeeding Sir Anthony Eden, 
resigned. ae a = 

Ghana proclaimed an independent nation Mar. 
6, Perrine former British colonies of British 
Togoland and Gold Coast in Africa. 


Treaties creating European Economic Com- 
munity (Euromarket) and European Community 
of Atomic Energy (Euratom) were signed in 
Rome Mar. 25 by representatives of France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. 


King Hussein of Jordan quelled revolt led by 
pro-Fgyptian elements of his army, Apr. 14; 
U.S. 6th Fleet shifted to eastern Mediterranean 
Apr. 25 to bolster Hussein. an] F 

President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, Colombian 
dictator since 1953, ousted May 10 by junta. 


Britain sac wae first hydrogen bomb in 
Pacific test May 15. 

V. M. Molotov, Georgi M. Malenkov and L. M. 
Kaganovich were ousted July 3-4 from Soviet 
Communist party and government leadership. 

Soviet Union announced Aug. 26 that it had 
tested an intercontinental ballistic missile suc- 
cessfully in the USSR a few days earlier. 


Sen. Strom Thurmond (D.-8.C.) held Senate 
floor for 24 hrs. 18 mins. Aug. 28-29, eclipsing 
record filibuster of 22 hrs, 26 mins, set by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.) in 1953. 


The UN General Assembly Sept. 14 condemned 
Soviet Union’s repression of 1956 Hungarian up- 
rising. 

First underground nuclear explosion set off by 
Atomic Energy Commission in Nevada Sept. 19, 


A Federal-state controversy over admission of 
Negroes to the previously all-white Central High 
School in Little Rock, Ark., reached a showdown 
Sept. 4 when National Guardsmen ordered out by 
Gov. Orval Faubus (D.) barred 9 Negro students 
from entering the school. A conference between 
Faubus and President Eisenhower brought no 
tangible result and Faubus complied Sept. 21 with 
a Federal Court order to remove the National 
Guardsmen. The Negroes entered school Sept. 23 
but were ordered to withdraw by local authorities 
because of fear of mob violence. President Hisen- 
hower sent Federal troops to Little Rock Sept. 24 
to enforce the Federal Court’s order and the school 
began operation on an integrated basis. 


First man-made satellite, Sputnik I, was launched 
by Soviet scientists Oct. 4, The 184-lb, sphere which 
circled the earth about every 144 hours in an 
elliptical orbit at altitudes ranging from about 
140 miles to 560 miles above the earth. The Rus- 
sians Nov. 3 launched Sputnik II, weighing 1,120 
lbs., carrying a live dog, Laika, as the world’s first 
space passenger and orbiting the earth about every 
103.7 minutes at altitudes ranging from about 160 
miles to about 1,062 miles. Soviet authorities an- 
nounced the dog’s death Nov. 10. Sputnik I disin- 
tegrated Jan. 4, 1958, and Sputnik II Apr. 14, 1958. 

First successful test firing or U. S. interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, USAF Atlas, Dec. 17 at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla.; first full-range firing 
Nov. 28, 1958. 

First full-scale civilian nuclear power station in 
U. S.,Shippingport, Pa., began producing electricity 
for commercial use Dec. 18. 


1958 


Venezuelan dictator Marcos Perez Jiminez over- 
thrown by junta Jan. 23. 


First U. 8. earth satellite to go into orbit, Ex- 
Oia launched by Army Jan. 31, Cape Canav- 
eral, a. 


Egypt, Syria merged Feb. 1 as United Arab Re- 
public; Iraq, Jordan countered Feb. 14 by federat- 
ing as Arab Union; Gamal Abdel Nasser elected 
UAR president Feb. 21; Yemen affiliated Mar. 8. 


Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg signed 


50-yr. treaty Feb. 3, establishing Benelux Economic 
Union. 


Memorable Dates—1957-1959 


'S.S. Wisconsin, last U. 8. battleship, joined 
mothbeil fleet at Bayonne, N. J., Mar. 8. 


Execution of former Hungarian Premier Imre 

7 . Gen. Pal Maleter and two other leaders 
etre Huncarian revolt announced June 17 by 
Hungarian government. 


Arab nationalist rebels seized Iraqi government 
July 14, killed King Faisal It and Premier Nuri 
as-Said, proclaimed republic. President Eisenhower 
sent U. S. Marines to Lebanon July 15, at Lebanese 
government’s request, to forestall alleged effort by 
Soviet Union and United Arab Republic to engineer 
overthrow. of Lebanon regime. Withdrawal of U. S. 
troops began Aug. 12 after calm was restored. 


U. S. Supreme Court reversed Sept. 12 lower 
court decision granting 215-yr. delay in integration 
of Central High School, Little Rock, Ark. Gov. 
Orval E. Faubus closed all 4 Little Rock high 
schools, Gov. J. Lindsey Almond, Jr., closed 9 Vir- 
ginia schools. All reopened in 1960 as integration 
began. 

Sherman Adams resigned as Assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Sept. 22 following allegations be- 
fore a House subcommittee that he had interceded 
with Federal agencies on behalf of a friend, Ber- 
nard Goldfine, Boston industrialist. 


Jet airliner passenger service across the Atlantic 
= inaugurated Oct. 4 by British Overseas Airways 
‘orp. 
Pope Pius XIE died Oct. 9; Angelo Giuseppe 
Cardinal Roncalli was elected Pope Oct. 28, taking 
name of John XXIII. 


Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, commander of 
Thailand’s armed forces, seized control of the 
country in a bloodless coup Oct. 20. 


Pakistani President Iskander Mirza resigned Oct. 
27, handed over rule of the country to Gen, Mo- 
hammed Ayub Khan. 


Lt. Gen. Ibrahim Abboud seized control of 
Sudan government in orderly coup Nov. 17, 


First domestic jet airline passenger service in 
U.S. opened by National Airlines Dec. 10 between 
New York and Miami. 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle elected Dec. 21 as first 
President of 5th French Republic. 


1959 & 
Fidel Castro assumed power in Cuba following 
collapse of Fulgencio Batista’s government Jan, 1. 


Lunik I was launched by Soviet scientists Jan. 4, 
bit ne orbit around the sun as first man-made 
planet. 


Tibetan revolt against Communist Chinese rule 
was crushed Mar, 13-27; Dalai Lama fled to India, 


Oklahoma repealed prohibition in election Apr. 1. 


St. Lawrence Seaway opened Apr. 25; was dedi- 
cated June 26 by President Eisenhower and Queen 
Elizabeth II. 


George Washington, first U.S. ballistic-missile 
submarine, launched at Groton, Conn., June 9. 


N.S. Savannah, world’s first atomic-powered 
merchant ship, was launched July 21 at Camden, 
N.J., christened by Mrs. Dwight D. Bisenhower. 


Vice President Nixon visited Soviet Union July 
23-Aug. 5, debated publicly with Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev on capitalism vs. communism. 


Hawaii was proclaimed the 50th state Aug. 21. 


President Eisenhower flew to Europe Aug. 26 for 
conferences with Western leaders in West Ger- 
many, Britain and France. 


Lunik II hit the moon Sept. 13, about 35 hours 
after launching by Soviet scientists. 


_Soviet Premier Khrushchev paid unprecedented 
visit to U.S. Sept. 15-27, made transcontinental 


tour, conferred with President Eisen f 
Savla uae hower at Camp 


Lunik III launched Oct. 4 by Soviet scientists, 


circled moon and radioed to eart 
moon’s other side. seagate 


Rigging of TV quiz shows exposed by House Sub- 


committee on Legislative Oversi 
popprac tens 4 versight at hearings 


Conservative party won thir i - 
ish general election Oct. 8. a consecutl agi 


Steel strike ended Nov. 7 by Taft-Hartley in- 


junction after 116-day nationwide sto - 
est in industry’s history. © Sree aoe 
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CENTENARY OF AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
First Hostilities at Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861; Confederate States Formed ; 
Union Disaster at Bull Run 


One hundred years ago, on April 12, 
1861, the American Civil War, asses: 
called the War Between the States by 
Southern historians, began with the shell- 
ing of Fort Sumter in Charleston, S. C., 
harbor, by Confederate batteries under 
Brig. Gen. Pierre G. T. Beauregard. On 
April 14 Major Robert Anderson, com- 
mandant, surrendered the fort. The next 
day, April 15, President Lincoln called for 
75,000 volunteers to serve three months. 

Many years of controversy between 
North and South over tariffs, slavery and 
Federal encroachment on state rights pre- 
ceded -hostilities. South Carolina, which 
had voted nullification of the tariff in An- 
drew Jackson’s presidency, voted an or- 
dinance of secession from the Union, 
repealing its 1788 ratifieation of the U. S. 
Constitution, Dec. 20, 1860, proclaimed in 
effect Déc. 24. Other states seceding in 
1861 and their votes in convention were: 


Mississippi, Jan. 9, 1861 by 84 to 15 

Florida, Jan. 10, 1861, by 62 to 7 

Alabama, Jan. 11, 1861, by 61 to 39 

Georgia, Jan. 19, 1861, by 208 to 89 

Louisiana, Jan. 26, 1861, by 113 to 17 

Texas, Feb. 1, 1861, by 166 to 17, ratified by 
popular vote Feb. 23, 1861; for secession, 34,794; 
against 11,235. 

Virginia had delayed action, but when President 
Lincoln called for troops after Sumter fell it voted 
for secession April 17, 1861, by 88 to 55, ratified by 
popular vote May 23, 1861; for secession, 128,884; 
against, 32,134. 

Arkansas, May 6, 1861, by 69 to 1. 

North Carolina, May 21, 1861, voted secession 
but refused by two-thirds vote to submit it to 
people for ratification. 

Tennessee, May 7, 1861, entered a military 
league with the Confederacy; popular vote, June 
8, for secession, 104,019; against 47,238. 

Missouri Unionists stopped secession in the con- 
vention at Jefferson City Feb. 28 and at the second 
session in St. Louis Mar. 9. The legislature con- 
demned secession Mar. 7. Under the protection of 
Confederate troops secessionist members of the 
legislature adopted a resolution of secession at 
Neosho, Oct. 31, 1861. The Confederate Congress 
seated representatives. 

Kentucky did not secede and its government 
remained Unionist. In a part occupied by Con- 
federate troops Kentuckians passed an act of 
secession and the Confederate Congress admitted 
representatives. 

Maryland legislature voted. against secession Apr. 
27, 53 to 13. Delaware did not secede. Western 
Virginia held conventions at Wheeling, named a 
pro-Union governor June 11, 1861; admitted to 
Union as West Virginia June 30, 1863; its consti- 
tution previded for gradual abolition of slavery. 


HISTORIC BACKGROUND 


The principal product of the South was 
cotton, -harvested by slave labor. For 50 
years Northern leaders had been trying 
to curtail slavery, but were checkmated 
in Congress by Southern legislators. Ex- 
treme partisans in the North, who de- 
manded the immediate end of slavery for 
moral reasons, were called Abolitionists. 
Southern states asserted their “right of 
property in Negro slaves,” and argued 
that the Union was formed by consent of 


EVENTS OF 1861—ONE 


Beginning in January Confederate partisans 
seized U. S. forts, arsenals, customs houses, rev- 
enue boats, in the South. In New Orleans they 
took the U. S. Mint with $530,000, later given to 
the Confederate government. 

Abraham Lincoln reached Washington Feb. 23 
after an assassination scare in Baltimore. He was 
inaugurated Mar. 4; promised preservation of the 
Union, noninterference with slavery where it 
existed. 

Threats of Southerners against Ft. Sumter and 
Ft. Pickens (Pensacola) caused Gen, Winfield 


the states, which could withdraw when 
State rights were violated. 

The Census of 1860 gave the United 
States a population of 31,443,321. This in- 
cluded 487,690 free Negroes and 3,953,780 
Negro slaves. 

Earlier acts against slavery included the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 which admitted Missouri as 
slave state but prohibited slavery in the Louisiana 
Terr. N. of Arkansas; the Compromise of 1850, 
which admitted California as a free state, omitted 
action on slavery in organizing Utah and New 
Mexico as territories, ended slave trade in Dist. of 
Columbia, amended Fugitive Slave Act to punish 
any who aided a fugitive and abolished trial by 
jury for fugitive; Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854, 
which left choice of slavery in Kansas and Ne- 
braska to residents there. (Squatter sovereignty) 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
1851-52, intensified feeling against slavery. 

Tension increased when the Supreme Court, by 
6 to 3, ruled Mar. 6, 1857, that Dred Scott, a 
Negro, did not become free when taken to a free 
state and did not have rights as a citizen. 

John Brown's attempt to arm slaves at Harpers 
Ferry, Oct. 16-18, 1859, inflamed partisans. 

Abraham Lincoln’s stand for free soil (no slay- 
ery) in new states and territories, and his general 
condemnation of slavery, caused Southern fanatics 
to threaten secession if he were elected. When 
Sen. Stephen A. Douglas split the Democratic 
party by his stand against secession, Lincoln’s 
election was assured. Even before inauguration 
Lincoln had-Sen. Wm. H. Seward (N. Y.) offer 
a resolution that the Constitution never be altered 
to interfere with slavery where established, that 
the Fugitive Slave Law be amended to include trial 
by jury, that all states repeal laws contrary to . 
the Constitution. 

On Mar. 2, two days before inauguration, Con- 
gress passed a joint resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution so that ‘‘no amendment shall be made 
to the Constitution which will authorize or give 
Congress the power to abolish or interfere within 
any state with the domestic institutions thereof,” 
including slavery. No further action resulted, 


CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT 


Forty-two delegates from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida 
met in convention at Montgomery, Ala.,; Feb. 4, 
1861, Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen to preside. 
On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina arrived 
to plead in vain for conciliation. The first delegate 
from Texas came Feb. 13. The congress adopted a 
provisional constitution of the Confederate States 
of America Feb. 8, 1861, and on the next day 
elected Jefferson Davis (Miss.), provisional presi- 
dent, and Alexander H. Stephens (Ga), provisional 
vice president. Davis was inducted into office at 
Montgomery, Feb. 18, 1861. 

Jefferson Davis (1808-1889) was a West Point 
graduate, 1828; served in Black Hawk and Mexican 
wars; Senator from Mississippi, 1847-1851; Sec- 
retary of War, 1853-1857; Senator, 1857-1861. 

The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
thirds of the way down the flag. This flag was 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held 13 white stars, de- 
signed by Gen. Beauregard. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved to 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Scott, head of the Army (16,367 troops) to advise 
evacuation of both, Mar. 12. Gen, Braxton Bragg 
stopped supplies to Ft. Pickens Mar, 18. 

President Lincoln Apr, 6 ordered ships to carry 
supplies to Ft. Sumter against advice of all but 
two of his cabinet, Secy. Chase of Treasury, Secy. 
Cameron of War. 

Gen. Beauregard demanded surrender of Ft. 
Sumter Apr. 11, Major Robert Anderson, USA, re- 
fused. Bombardment started at 4:30 a.m. April 12. 
Anderson surrendered Apr. 14. Supply ships came 
too late, Ft. Pickens was reinforced. 
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President called for 75,000 militia from states by 
quotas, April 15. New York state voted to enlist 
30,000 militia for 2 years and $3,000,000 for de- 
fense, (On Jan. 6 Fernando Wood, Mayor of New 
York City, had proposed to Common Council that 
in the event of disunion New York should declare 
itself a free city and trade with both sections.) 

Confederate Congress Apr. 16 passed an act 
conscripting white men between 18 to 35 for 3 
years; exempted professional and business men. 

U. S. troops evacuated Harpers Ferry Apr. 18, 
burned arsenal, but Virginia militia retrieved 
Yifles. On Apr. 19 the 6th Mass. infantry en route 
to Washington was attacked in the streets of 
Baltimore; 4 soldiers were killed. 

Col. Robert E. Lee resigned from the U. S. 
Army April 20, became commander of Virginia 
troops April 23, brigadier general May 14, full 
general of the Confederacy June 14, ranking after 
Samuel Cooper, Adjutant General, and Albert 
Sidney Johnston. 

Gen. Irvin McDowell occupied Arlington and 
Alexandria, Va., opposite Washington. Col. Elmer 
Ellsworth, N. Y. Fire Zouave regt., was shot and 
killed by hotel owner in Alexandria May 24 after 
he took down the hotel’s Confederate flag. 

Brig. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, Dept. of the Ohio, 
made major general May 14, cleared western Vir- 
ginia of Confederates. Put in command of Dept. 
of Washington and Northeast Virginia July 22, 
called Dept. of the Potomac Aug. 17; made com- 
mander in chief, USA, Nov. 1, on retirement of 
Gen. Winfield Scott. 

In Missouri Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon drove 
Confederates under Gen. Sterling Price out of 
Jefferson City and Boonville, June 17. Col. Franz 
Sigel was forced back at Carthage July 5. At Wil- 
son’s Creek Lyon was killed in losing battle with 
Price Aug. 10. Major Gen. John C. Fremont put 
in command Dept. of the West at St. Louis July 
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25. His act proclaiming free all slaves of persons in 
arms against U. S. was ordered modified by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to conform with Confiscation Act by 
which owner forfeited service of slaves if employed 
against U. S.-Major Gen. David Hunter succeeded 
Fremont Nov. 2. Maj. Gen. H. W. Halleck took 
command Noy. 19. » 


BULL RUN (MANASSAS) 


After a preliminary clash with Confederates at 
Blackburn’s Ford on Bull Run July 18 Brig. Gen- 
eral Irvin McDowell attacked Beauregard’s forces 
on the Warrenton Road, July 21, pushed them 
back to Henry House hill. Confederates were based 
on Manassas Junction, Va. After noon Gen. Jos. 
E. Johnston’s army from Winchester, including 
forces commanded by Col. Thomas J. Jackson and 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith, reinforced Confederates, and 
with help of Gen. Jubal Early’s brigade forced 
Federals back, causing raw troops to leave field 
and hurry back to Washington. Brig. Gen. B. E. 
Bee, CSA, said: ‘‘Look, there is Jackson standing 
jike a stone wall!’? McDowell had 28,455 troops, 
18,500 engaged. 2,708 casualties; Confederates had 
32,072 available, 18,000 engaged, 1,967 casualties. 
Congress July 22 authorized 500,000 for army. 

At Ball’s Bluff (Leesburg, Va.) Oct. 21, Con- 
federates repulsed a Federal raid on their camps; 
Union casualties 894, Confederate 302. 

At Belmont, Mo., Nov. 7 Brig. Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant routed Generals Pillow and Cheatham Nov. 
7, but reinforcements.from Columbus, Ky., held by 
Gen. Leonidas Polk, CSA, forced withdrawal. 

Confederate Commissioners to Britain and 
France, James M. Mason and John Slidell, were 
removed from the British Royal Mail steamer 
Trent near the Bahamas Nov. 8 by Capt. Charles 
Wilkes in the USS Jacinto, taken to Fort Warren, 
Boston. The British called the seizure illegal and 
the U. S. released the men to the British Dec. 26. 


Major Events of Civil War, 1862-1865; Death of Lincoln 


EVENTS OF 1862 


Forts Henry and Donelson—Maj. Gen. Henry W. 
Halleck, Western Dept., sent Brig. Gen. U. S. 
Grant with 17,000 on river craft of Flag Officer 
Andrew H. Foote vs. Ft. Henry on Tennessee River; 
it fell Feb. 6. Grant rushed troops across 10 mi. 
of bogs to Ft. Donelson on the Cumberland, sent 
his ‘‘unconditional surrender’? message to Brig. 
Gen. Simon D. Buckner, CSA, who gave up 
with 11,500 Feb. 16. At Pea Ridge, Ark., Mar. 6-8 
Gen, Saml, R. Curtis, USA, defeated Gens. Van 
Dorn and Price. Casualties: USA, 1,351; CSA, 1,300. 
McClellan took field command Army of the Poto- 
mac in spring. Maj. Gen. H. W. Halleck became 
Gen. in Chief July 11. 


New Madrid, Mo., captured Mar. 14, by Gen. 
John Pope. Island No. 10 surrendered to Pope 
and Foote with 7,000 men Apr. 7. 

Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, CSA, 40,000 from 
Corinth, Tenn., surprised Grant at Shiloh Church 
near Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Apr. 6; Johnston 
was killed. Gen. Beauregard retreated Apr. 7 
after Brig. Gen Don Carlos Buell reinforced Grant, 
USA with 63,000, had 10,162 casualties with 1,754 
killed; CSA had 10,697 cas., with 1,723 killed. 

Fighting ships and gunboats under Flag Officer, 
David G, Farragut, Comm. D. D. Porter, in Missis~ 
sippi silenced Chalmette batteries; with Gen. Benj. 
F, Butler took forts; New Orleans surrendered Apr. 
25 to Farragut who turned it Bver to Butler May 1. 
Farragut made rear admiral, July. 


Monitor and Merrimac—Confederates rebuilt 
scuttled US frigate Merrimac into ironclad Vir- 
ginia, Sank Cumberland, USN, destroyed Congress, 
USN, at Hampton Roads, Va., Mar. 8. Three other 
US ships ran aground, including Minnesota, Moni- 
tor, flat-decked ironclad, 900 tons, 172 ft. long, with 
revolving turret and 2 11-in. guns, built by John 
Ericsson at $275,000 cost; Lt. John L. Worden 


commndr,, crew of 58, badly damaged Merrima 
Mar. 9, which withdrew. : “ 


Peninsular Campaign—McClellan moved Army 
of the Potomac by sea to Fort Monroe, Va., 70 
mi, irom Richmond. Confederates sent Stonewall 
Jackson up Shenandoah Valley to divert Federals: 
Jackson lost at Kernstown, Va., but routed 
Federals at McDowell, Front Royal, Winchester, 
Cross Keys, Port Republic, Mar. 23-June 9. Mc- 
Clellan’s advance troops clashed with Maj. Gen, 
James Longstreet at Williamsburg May 5. On May 
25 2 US corps crossed to south side of Chicka- 
hominy leaving 3 on north side. Gen. Jos, BE. 


Johnston attacked south side May 30, Battle of 
Fair Oaks or Seven Pines, was repulsed. Johnston 
was wounded and Lee took over Army of Northern 
Virginia. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, CSA, June 13-15, 
led his cavalry around McClellan. 

Gen. Lee started Seven Days’ Battles at Me- 
chanicsville June 26. McClellan withdrew to 
Gaines Mill (1st Cold Harbor) where Lee with 
57,000. assaulted Brig. Gen. Fitz-John Porter’s 
34,000 June 27. McClellan withdrew army of 90,000 
to Harrison’s Landing, holding off Lee at Savage 
Station June 29, Frayser’s Farm or Glendale June 
30; stopped Stonewall Jackson at White Oak 
Swamp June 30. At Malvern Hill July 1 Con- 
federates had 5,000 casualties from Federal ar- 
tillery. Federal casualties for_campaign, 15,849; 
Confederates, 20,614 out of 95,481 engaged. Lincoln 
called for 300,000 July 2, R. Adm. Farragut, win- 
ning Mobile Bay Aug. 5, ordered: ‘‘Damn the tor- 
pedoes, full steam ahead!’’ 


During this campaign Brig. Gen. Daniel C. 
Butterfield composed the bugle call Taps. Congress 
authorized the Medal of Honor July 12. 


Second Bull Run (Manassas). Stonewall Jack- 
son and Maj. Gen. A. P. Hill, CSA, attacked Maj. 
Gen. Nath. P. Banks (part of Maj. Gen. John 
Pope’s Army of Virginia) at Cedar Mountain, Va., 
Aug. 9. Jackson destroyed Pope’s supplies at 
Manassas Aug. 26. Major battle was fought Aug. 
30 along Warrenton Pike. Pope, checked by Jack- 
son and Longstreet, withdrew toward Washington. 


Antietam (Sharpsburg). Lee with 50,000 crossed 
Potomac Sept. 4 to Frederick, Md., moved across 
South Mountain to Hagerstown, Md. McClellan 
followed, fighting Longstreet and Hill at South - 
Mtn, Sept. 14. Lee dropped back to Antietam creek 
near Sharpsburg, Md. Sept. 15; Jackson took 
Harpers Ferry, where only 1,300 cavalry of 12,000 
USA escaped. McClellan attacked Sept. 17; stopped 
Lee, but failed to use reserve and let Lee withdraw 
across Potomac. USA had 70,000 engaged, 13,000 
casualties; CSA had 50,000 engaged, 13,000 cas. 
Maj. Gen. Stuart, CSA cavalry raided Chambers- 
burg, Pa., Oct. 10. 


Fredericksburg, Va. Lincoln displaced McClel- 
lan with Maj. Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside ‘Nov. 7. 
Burnside crossed Rappahannock, made frontal at- 
tack on Marye’s Heights above Fredericksburg 
Dec. 13. Lee, Longstreet and Jackson with 75,000 
repulsed him. USA lost 12,653; CSA 5,377. 

In Tennessee Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Rosecrans, USA, 
pushed back Gen, Braxton Bragg at battle of 
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Stone River-Murfreesboro Dec. 31-Jan. 3. US 
12,000 casualties; CSA 11,000. . 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept, 22, by President 
Lincoln announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion, 


EVENTS OF 1863 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 
declared free forever the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana (certain parishes already occupied ex- 
cepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia 
(West Virginia and other portions excepted). About 
3,120,000 slaves were thus declared free. Congress 
abolished slavery in Dist, of Columbia Apr. 16. 


Chancellorsville, Va.—Maj. Gen, Jos. E. Hooker 
succeeded Burnside as commander Jan. 25.—Hook- 
er, with 90,000 available, attempted to envelop Lee 
May 2. Jackson led 32,000 around US Army, drove 
in right of Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard. Jackson 
wounded by own troops May 2, died May 10; suc- 
ceeded by Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. Shell stunned 
Hooker May 3. Maj. Gen. John Sedgwick forced 
Confederates out of Marye’s Heights; was pushed 
back May 4. Against consensus Hooker withdrew 
across Rappahannock. US casualties 17,197; CSA 
13,000. Lincoln called for 100,000 for 6 mos. June 15. 


Gettysburg—Lee with 76,224 and 272 guns, in- 
vaded Penn. Army of the Potomac had 115,256, 
about 90,000 effective, 362 guns. Maj. Gen. Jubal 
A. Early, CSA, levied on York, Pa., for $100,000 
supplies June 27. Lincoln gave Maj. Gen. Geo. C. 
Meade top command June 28. Ist US Cavalry 
(Buford) pushed back at Gettysburg by Lt. Gen. 
A. P. Hill, CSA, July 1. Lt. Gen. Richard S. Ewell, 
CSA, forced US back to Cemetery Hill; Maj. Gen. 
Reynolds, USA, killed. US took Culp’s Hill, ex- 
tended line to Round Top, with Maj. Gens. Han- 
cock, Sickles, Sedgwick, Howard, Slocum and 
Pleasanton (cavalry), Lee’s attacks checked July 2. 
On July 3 Maj. Gen. Geo. E. Pickett, Maj. Gen. 
Isaac Trimble and Brig. Gen. Jas. J. Pettigrew 
with 15,000 made assault on foot from Seminary 
Ridge vs. US center (Hancock); repulsed 
with 4,500 casualties. Lee retreated into Virginia; 
Meade did not pursue. Losses: US, 3,155 killed, 
14,529 wounded, 5,365 missing; CSA, 3,903 killed, 
12,709 wounded, 5,425 missing. Many of the miss- 
ing were prisoners. Total casualties estimated at 
23,049 USA, 20,451 CSA, or over 43,000. 

Vicksburg—Grant was given top command to 
capture Vicksburg, Miss. Porter led fleet south 
past Vicksburg Apr. 16, moved troops across 
river Apr. 30. May 1 Grant took Port Gibson. Maj. 
Gen. Wm. T. Sherman took Jackson, Miss., May 14, 
held back Jos. E. Johnston, CSA. Lt. Gen, John 
C. Pemberton, CSA, commanding 30,000, was de- 
feated at Champion’s Hill and Black River Bridge, 
shut up in Vicksburg. He surrendered July 4; 
Grant paroled prisoners. Gen. Banks with 15,000 
captured Port Hudson July 8, giving US control 
of Mississippi River. 


Tennessee—Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Rosecrans took 
Chattanooga Sept. 9. Braxton Bragg, CSA, drove 
him back to Chickamauga, but Maj. Gen. Geo. H. 
Thomas checked Bragg, Sept. 18-20; was called 
“Rock of Chickamauga.’’ Grant made commander 
of all armies there: Sherman of Grant’s Army of 
the Tennessee; Thomas replaced Rosecrans. 
Longstreet reinforced Bragg; Hooker supported 
Thomas. Hooker took Lookout Mt., fought Battle 
Above the Clouds, Nov. 24. Sherman and Thomas 
dislodged Bragg at Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 
Bragg retreated to Georgia. 

Congress voted first conscription act, Mar. 3, 
drafting all men between 20 and 45, unless ex- 
empted by paying $300 for substitute. Riots against 
draft in New York, Boston, July 13-16, about 1,000 

led. 
eer enideit Lincoln made address at dedication of 
cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19. 

Brig. Gen. John H. Morgan, CSA, raided Indiana 
and Ohio; captured at New Lisbon, O., escaped 
from prison at Columbus, Nov. 27, Killed at 
Greeneville, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1864. 


EVENTS OF 1864 


Grant made lieut. general Mar. 1, gen. in chief 
Mar. 12. Sherman succeeded him in West. Halleck 
made chief of staff. Draft for 500,000 to serve 3 
years or duration begun Mar. 10; additional 200,000 
Mar. 14 

Wilderness; Spotsylvania—Bloody battles fol- 
jowed when Grant crossed the Rapidan and was 
attacked by Lee at Wilderness, May 5. Longstreet 
was wounded by own men. Grant attacked Lee at 


Spotsylvania Court House May 10 (2nd Wilder- 
ness). Maj. Gen. Francis G. Barlow took Spotsyl- 
vania salient, including Bloody Angle, M: 12 
(8rd_ Wilderness). Maj. Gen. Sedgwick killed. 
US killed and wounded May 5-12 est. 26,813; 
missing 4,183. Maj. Gen. Sheridan’s cavalry 
defeated Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart at Yellow 
Tavern, Va., May 11; Stuart was killed. 


Cold Harbor—Let took strong position near the 
Chicahominy. Grant attacked his center June 3, 
was repulsed with 12,000 casualties. Grant crossed 
James River on bridge of 2,100 pontoons. June 14- 
15, marched to Petersburg. 


USN Kearsarge, Capt. Winslow, defeated CSN 
Alabama off Cherbourg, France, June 19; Alabama 
surrendered and sank. 


Siege of Petersburg—Grant assaulted Confed- 
erate positions June 15-18 with 7,881 casualties. 
Exploded a mine-under Confederate works July 
30; during fight in crater US lost 898 killed, 4,060 
wounded, 3,110 missing; CSA 400 killed, 600 wound- 
ed, 200 missing. 


Early vs. Sheridan—Lee sent Maj. Gen. Jubal 
A. Early to hold Shenandoah Valley. Early went 
through Maryland to outskirts of Fort Stevens 
near Washington, July 11, where skirmishes were 
watched by President Lincoln. Early eluded Fed- 
erals. Grant sent Sheridan to Shenandoah. 
Sheridan defeated Early at Winchester Sept. 19, 
Fisher’s Hill, Sept. 22. Early surprised Wright at 
Cedar Creek Oct. 19; Sheridan’s famous ride from 
Winchester rallied troops, brought victory. 


Sherman’s March to the Sea—Sherman defeated 
Johnston at Resaca, Ga., May 14-15. Hooker 
repulsed at New Hope’Church, Ga., May 25, US 
cavalry, Maj. Gen. Geo. Stoneman, captured Alla- 
toona June 1. Johnston repulsed Sherman at 
Kenesaw Mtn., June 27 (US casualties 3,000, CSA 
600), eyacuated post, was superseded by Gen. J. B. 
Hood, CSA, July, 17. Lt. Gen. Wm. J. Hardee, 
CSA, defeated at Peach Tree Creek, July 20. 
Hardee defeated in battle of Atlanta, July 22, by 
Gen. J. B. McPherson, who was killed. Hood re- 
pulsed at Ezra’s Church, before Atlanta, July 28. 
Sherman occupied Atlanta Sept. 2, burned it Nov. 
15, started for sea with 60,000. Occupied Savan- 
nah Dec, 21. Thomas defeated Hood at Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 15-16, scattering his army. 

Gen. Nathan B. Forrest, CSA, captured Fort 
Pillow, Tenn., Apr. 12, massacred Negro troops. 


EVENTS OF 1865 


The U. S. House, Jan. 31, 1865, concurred in a 
Senate resolution to adopt the 13th Amendment 
prohibiting slavery. On Lincoln’s invitation, Con- 
federates sent 3 commissioners who met Lincoln 
and Secy. Seward on vessel at Hampton Roads 
Feb. 3. Confederates asked to negotiate as a na-= 
tion; Lincoln demanded that they accept the 
national authority and 13th Amendment, which 
they rejected. Gen. Lee made commander-in-chief 
by Confederate congress Apr. 6. 


Confederates evacuated Columbia, S. C., and 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 17. Cape Fear River forts 
captured Feb, 20-21. Brig. Gen. Geo. A. Custer 
defeated Early at Waynesboro, Va,, Mar. 2. Con- 
federates evacuated Petersburg and Richmond 
Apr. 2-3; President Davis retired to Danville. Maj. 
Gen. Godfrey Weitzel took over Richmond; Lincoln 
inspected it Apr. 4. Grant asked Lee to surrender 
Apr. 7. Lee surrendered 27,805 at Appomattox 
Court House, Va., Apr,-9, Johnston surrendered 
31,243 to Sherman at Durham Sta,, N. C., Apr. 18, 
made official Apr. 26. 


MURDER OF LINCOLN 


Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, April 14, 
died; April 15; Booth was shot to death in the pur- 
suit, April 26, at a burning barn, on a farm near 
Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for complicity were 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Herold, George 
A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Powell), July 7. 
Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, and Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment; Edward Spangler, to six years in prison, 
but all four men were pardoned 1869. John H. 
Surratt, son of Mrs, Mary E., fled to Europe but 
was brought back and tried, 1867. Jury disagreed. 
He was reindicted, but not tried. Booth’s body 
was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was given to 
relatives, reburied in Baltimore. 

Slavery was abolished by adoption of the 13th 
amendment to Constitution, Dec. 18, 
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1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the ted States, in 


in Washington; died Sept. 19. 
1893 —Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 


Chicago. 
1894-—June 24, Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 


‘President of France 


1900-—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 


“tucky.—July 29. Humbert I. King of Italy. 


1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley. President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 

1913—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent—March 18. George, King of Greece. 

1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(ater part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 

1918—July 12. Grand Duke Michael of Russia, at 
Perm.—July 18. Nicholas II, abdicated Czar of 
Russia; his wife, the Czarina Alexandra; their 
son, Czarevitch Alexis, and their daughters, Grand 
Duchesses Olga, Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 
members of their household were murdered in cold 
blood by Bolsheviki at Ekaterinburg. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

1923—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho”’ Villa, 
ex-rebe] leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1928—July 17. Gen. Alvaro Obregon, President- 
elect of Mexico, in San Angel, Mexico. 

1933—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fla., Joseph Zan- 
gara, anarchist, shot at President-elect Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, but a woman seized his arm, and the bul- 
let fatally wounded Mayor Anton J. Cermak, of 
Chicago, who died March 6. Zangara was electro- 
cuted on March 20, 1933. 

1934—July 25. Jn Vienna, Englebert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazi, in the chancellery. 
Otto Planetta convicted and hanged. 

1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 


Bronstein), 

63, exiled war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacaues M, van den Dreschd). near Mexico City. 
1942—Dec, 24. Admiral Jean Francois Dar 61, 


in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak Godse, 
36.—Sept. 17. Count Bernadotte, U. N. 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Jerusalem. 

1950—Nov. 13. Col. G. Delgado Chalbaud, Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, in Caracas. 

1955—Jan. 2. Jose Antonio Remon, President of 
Panama, by machine gun at _race track, Panama. 

1956—Sept. 21. Anastasio Somoza, President of 
Nicaragua, in Leon; died Sept. 29. 

1957—July 26. President Carlos Castillo Armas 
of Guatemala, in Guatemala City by one of his 
own guards, who then committed suicide. 

1958—July 14. King Faisal of Iraq; his uncle, 
Crown Prince Abdul Illah, and July 15, Premier 
Nuri as-Said, by rebels in Baghdad. 

1959—Sept. 25, Prime Minister S. W. R. D. Ban- 
daranaike of Ceylon, by Buddhist monk in Colombo, 

Assassination Attempts 

1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman, two men identified as members of a 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 
resola_and Oscar Collazo—tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House.-.Torresola was killed, and a 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. Col- 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and con- 
victed Mar. 7, 1951. for the murder of Coffelt. His 
death sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 
by President Truman, July 24, 1952. 

1960—Apr. 9, South African Prime Minister Hen- 
darik F, Verwoerd shot, seriously wounded by white 
Het Riotesting apartheid policies, at Johannes- 
ure fair. 

1960—June 24. Venezuelan President Romulo 
Betancourt slightly injured by bomb which killed 
aide in Caracas. 

1960—July 14. Japanese Premier Nobosuke Kishi 
stabbed 6 times in leg by ultra-nationalist. 


ajor Kidnaping Crimes 


Charles B. Ross, 4, in Germantown, Pa., July 1, 
1874, $20,000 not delivered. Boy never found. 
abductors shot while committing burglary. 

Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., 16, in Omaha, Neb., Dec. 
18, 1900. Returned Dec. 20 after $25,000 ransom 
paid. Pat Crowe confessed. 

Robert Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22, 1924, by 
two youths, Loeb and Leopold, who killed boy. 
Demand for $10,000 ignored. Loeb died in prison, 
Leopold was paroled Mar. 13, 1958. 

Marian Parker, 12, in Los Angeles. Dec. 15, 1927, 
returned dead after $1,500 paid. William E. Hick- 
man convicted, hanged. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., 20 mos. old, in Hope- 
well, N. J., Mar, 1, 1932; found dead May 12. 
Ransom of $50,000 was paid to man identified as 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 35, paroled German 
convict who entered U.S. illegally. Hauptmann 
passed ransom bill and $14,000 marked money 
was found in his garage. He was convicted after 
spectacular trial at Flemington, and electrocuted 
in Trenton, N. J., prison, Apr. 3, 1936. 

William A. Hamm, Jr., 39, in St. Paul, June 15, 
1933. $100,000 paid, Alvin Karpis given life, 

Charles F, Urschel, in Oklahoma City, July 22, 
1933. Released ae 31 after $200,000 paid. Geo, 
(Machine Gun) Kelly and 5 others given life. 

Edward G. Bremer, 37, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 17, 
1934. Released Feb. 7 after $200,000 paid. Two 
pen et °% Pat 

eorge Weyerhaeuser, 9, in Tacoma, Wash., Ma: 
24, 1935. Returned home June 1 after $300,000 
paid. Kidnapers given 20 to 60 years. 

Charles Mattson, 10, in Tacoma, Wash., Dee. 


asked $28,000, failed to contact, escaped. 

Arthur Fried, in White Plains, N.Y., Dec. 4, 
1937. Body not found. Two kidnapers executed. 

Peter Levine, 12, in New Rochelle, N.Y., Feb. 
24, 1938. Dismembered body found May 29. $30,- 
000 ransom not paid. Kidnapers escaped. 

Robert C. Greenlease, 6, son of a Kansas City, 
Mo,, motor car dealer, taken from school Sept. 
28, 1953, and held for $600,000. Body found Oct. 
7, when Mrs. Bonnie Brown Heady and Carl A. 
Hall were arrested. They pleaded guilty and were 
executed Dec. 18. Two arresting officers—Louis 
Shoulders and Elmer Dolan—were sentenced to 3 
yrs. and 2 yrs., respectively, for perjury in de- 
scribing recovery of $300,000 of the ransom. Hall 
claimed he had over $590,000 when arrested. 

Evelyn Smith, 23, in Phoenix, Ariz., June 9, 
1954. Released unharmed June 10, after $75,000 
was paid. Daniel J. Marsin was arrested and 
charged with the crime. Money recovered. 

Peter Weinberger, 32 days old, Westbury, L.I., 
N.Y., July 4, 1956, for $2,000 ransom, not paid. 
Child found dead. Angelo John LaMarca, 31, 
convicted, sentenced to death. 

Cynthia Ruotolo, 6 wks. old, taken from car- 
riage in front of Hamden, Conn., store Sept. 1, 
1956. Body found Sept. 6 in lake two miles away. 

Lee Crary, 8, in Everett, Wash., Sept. 22, 1957, 
for $10,000 ransom, not paid. Escaped after 3 
tee, ney police to George E. Collins, convicted 

ptor. 

Eric Peugeot, 4, taken from playground at St.- 
Cloud golf course, Paris, Apr. 12, 1960. Released 
unharmed 3 days later after payment of undis- 


27, 1936. Found dead Jan. 11, 1937. Kidnaper closed sum to kidnaper who had demanded $100,000. 
Fires 

Seite ___ Date, Location and Number of Persons Killed—See also Chronology 

871/Oct. 8|Chicago, $196,000,000 loss. 1929|May 15|Crile Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio... 12: 

1871/Oct. 9|Peshtigo, Wis., forest fire. . : hic naa 

ie ae 2 Brookiya este recs ere Apr. 21|Penitentiarv. Columbus, Ohio.... 320 


1887|Sept, 
1899 Max. 17| Windsor Hotel, New York... . 
ar. Windsor Hotel, New York 
1900/June 30|Hoboken, N. J.. docks......... 
1902|Sept. 20)}Church, Birmingham, Ala... . |" 
1903}Dec, 30|Iroquois Theater, Chicago 


. 4|School, Collinwood, Ohio... .. 7! 
1911|Mar. 25/Triangle factory. New York... 14s 
arabs y eraaaets Agta forest fire...... 
une ayaguez Theater, San Juan.,., 
1923|May 17|School, Camden, S. C 133 


940|Apr, 23|Dance hall, Natchez, Miss 


1942|Nov. 28fCocoanut Grove, Boston........ 491 
1943|Sept. 7|/Gulf Hotel, Houston..... 55 
1944|July 6|Ringling Circus, Hartford 168 
1946|June 5)/LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 61 
1946|Dec. 7|Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta. 119 
1949/Apr. _5|Hospital, Effingham, Il. 77 


1957\Feb. 17|/Home for Aged, Warrenton, Mo.. 72 


1957|Nov, 16|Niagara Falls, N. Y., tenement, 18 
1958\Mar, 19|New York City loft building... . 24 
1958|Nov. 8|Tenement, Montreal, Can....... 21 
1958|Dec. _1)Parochial school, Chicago. ...... 95 
1958|Dec. 16|Store, Bogota, Colombia........ 3 
1959| Mar. School near Little Rock, Ark.... 24 
1959|June 23/Resort hotel, Stalheim, Norway.. 34 
1960|Mar, 12|Pusan, Korea, chemical plant.... 63 
1960|Mar, 28|Glasgow, Scotland, warehouse... 20 


1924|Dec. 25|School, Hobart, Okla.....//://5 35 
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Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


Marine Disasters Since 1860; Major War Losses 


Figures show lives lost. Only more serious disasters are listed. See also Chronology 


B)—burned, (C)—collision, 
(My sunk by imine, (S)—sunk 


)—damaged, 
e. m storm, 
ian, Br.—Briti sh, Fr 


1860 
oe (W) off aegis France 100 
ungaria (W) near Cape Sable, N.S. 205 
raat Elgin Kon on Lake Michigan.. 300 


CIVIL sacs 1861-65 


186. 

Mar. Cumberland, Congress (Fed.) sunk by 
Merrimac (Conf. 

Mar. 9 Battle of Merrimac (Conf.) and Monitor 

{aes )—5-hr. battle ended ina draw; Merrimac 


urned by Conf., in May, to prevent capture. 
pe 31 Monitor (S) ee: Cape Hatteras 
Feb. 7 Orpheus (W) off New Zealand...... 


190 
Apr. 27 ele staat: roe Cape Race..... 237 


June 19 Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 

Fe 7. Housatonic (Fed.) (T py, the H. L, Hunley 
(Conf.) off Charleston, S. C. The Hunley swamped 
and its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by sai ae< 


Apr. 27 Sultana (E) on Mississippi River... .1 a0 
Aug. 24 Eagle Speed ees Calcutta. ..... "265 
Jan. 11 London (F) in Bay of Biscay....... 230 
Jan, 30 Missouri (BE) on Ohio River........ 100 
Oct. 3 Evening Star cio from New York... 250 
Oct. 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels (W) 
at St. Thomas, "West —— by hurricane. ...1,000 
Apr. 9 100 
Apr. 17 = 80 
Dec. America; United iss (B) OhioR.. 72 
Oct. 27 Stonewall fe OE kd Cairo, Ill...... 200 
Jan. 24 Oneida (C) off Yokohama.......... 115 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in Atlantic...... 191 
Sept. 7 Br. warship Captain (F) off Spain... 472 
Oct. 19 Cambria lost iri Inishtrahull..... eee WG) 
Wan. =28 9H. B.-Arthur (2). 0 wns oe 87 
July 30 Westfield Seeded i) N.Y. harbor... 100 
Nov. 7 Mary Gakeste: lott New York for Genoa; 
found abandoned in Atlantic 4 weeks 
later: crew fk heard from 
Jan. 22 Northfleet (C) off Dungeness....... 300 
Apr. 1 Br. Atlantic (W) off Nova Beets . 547 
Nov. 23 Ville de a in Atlantic. . 230 
Dec. 6 Cospatrick Lee Sea seas Mpiatsriters's creas ROO. 
May 7 Schiller (W) on Scilly Islands....... 200 
Nov. 4 Pacific (C) off Cape Flattery....... 36 
Dec. 6 Deutschland ae mouth of Thames, 157 
July 15 Eten (W) off Valparaiso.........7. 100 
Nov. 24 Huron ( off North Carolina...... 100 
Nov. . Atacama gf eS aldera, Chile.... 104 
Jan. 31 pretropelis (W) off North Carolina.. 100 
Mar. 24 Burydice (F) near Isle of Wight. 300 
Sept. 3 Princess caer on Thames River 700 
Feb. 12-16 13 fishing schooners (F) off N. F..... 144 
Dec. 2  Borusia sunk off Spain............. 174 
Jan. 31 Atlanta (V) from Bermuda......... 290 
Nov. 24 Uncle Joseph a he Spezzia..... ». 250 
Apr. 29 Tararua (W) off New Zealand,..... 131 
May 24 Victoria capsized in Thames River, 
GAA dare il sieancisinra dra oidin ieee 
June . U. S. naval vessel Jeanette crushed In 


Arctic ice and sunk 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Cmdr. G. W. De Long and 21 others lost; 11 sur- 
vived, including Lt. G. W. Melville. The vessel had 
been in the ice pack since sel alee It had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 

Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett 


Aug. 30 ‘Teuton (W) - Cape of Good Hope. 200 
Sept. 14 Asia (F) an Ee Ste. Marie...... 98 
Jan. 19 Ger. Cambria (C) ieeberg.......... 389 
July Daphne ieee Clyde. cca sss +» 124 
Jan. 18 City of Columbus (W) wi Jiass Mice tas 99 
Apr. 3 Daniel Steinman ( ae are asiart 131 
Apr. 18 Pomona; State of F or N iG a¥ 150 
July 22 Sp. Gigon; British Lexham (C)..... 150 
Jan. 20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil.. 300 


a, Ger.—German, orvedoed, ap.—Japanese, 


—expl (F)—foundered at sea, (G)—ran a: 
V)—vanished, (W)—wrecked. Braz.—Brazil- 
wedish. 


p.—Spanish, Sw.—S 
Nov.19 W.A. isco ae Bia in Eng, Channel. 134 


Aug. 14 Gelser; T: alla, (9 tle ueeweppas 
Sept. 12 It. steamer; fa Frans (C) : 198 


ae, 16 U.S. reali ibs rrentene Vandalla and 
Shed Ger. Adler and Eber (W) at Apia, paaen 


seeeee 


ands, by hurricane....... pis ep sate aeemt 
1890 
Jan. 2 Persia (W) on Corsica............ « 130 
Feb. 17 Br. Duberg (W) in China Sea. . 400 
Sept. 19 ‘Turkish Irigate Briogrul GF off Japan B40 
off Japan 
Nov. 10 British Bek ieee Serpent (S) off Spain 167 
Dec. 27 Shanghai (B) * China Sea....... 100 
1891 
Mar. 17 Utopia (C) off Gibraltar 574 
Apr. 22 Blanco crt (E) in’ Caidera Bay 
Jan. 13 nee Gee inc ina Sea.....,.. 414 
May 22 Braz. wershi annie er Plata BR: 120 
Oct. 28 Roumania Oh = Portugal..,..... 113 
Feb. 8 Trinacria (Ww). an coast of Spain. . 115 
Feb. 11 Naronic (V) Liverpool to New York 
June 22 Br. battleship Victoria (C) off Syrla 350 
1894 
Feb. 2 Kearsarge (W) on Roncadof Reef 
Noy. 1 Wairapa (W) off New Zealand...... 134 
1895 
Jan. 30 Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C)....... 335 
Mar. 11 Sp. Reina Regenta (F) in Atiantic.. 400 
1896 
June 17 Drummond Castle (W) off France... 250 
1898 
Feb. 15 U.S. battleship Maine (E) in Ha- 
vana harbor. ... 5%. dees celeste 269 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
May Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Reina 
Casting: Castilla; cruisers Isla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luzon; gunboats Don Juan de Austria, Don 


Antonio de Ulloa and Marques del Duero, under 
Adm. Patricio Montojo, destroyed by Commodore 
George Dewey's fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 
U. 7 wounded 

July Battle of Santiago de Cuba—Spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
cruiser Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 
Turquino. ay forces, under Adm. Pascual Cervera, 
353 tilled 1 wounded; U. S., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T. Sampson and Commodore Win- 


field S. Schley, 1 kille 
July 4 Fr. La Bourgoyne; Br. Cromarty- 
Shire:'(C):. ; .:. s:pissslaelsltetaps aaa nate 
July 4 Sp. Reina Mercedes scuttied at Santiago. 
July 65 Sp. warship Alfonso XII sunk off Cuba 
July .. Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan sunk 
Oct. 14 Mohegan (W) off the Lizard........ 170 
Nov. 26 Portland lost off Cape Cod......... 157. 
1900 
June 30 Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at Ho- 
bDokevy Nu Iociiciceicieepsrecateroee . 145 
1901 
Feb. 22 Rio de Janeiro (W) at San Francisco. 128 
ape Turkish Asian (W) in Red Sea...... 1 


1 80 
14 Islander, with $3. gt 000 in rEotae struck 
UE pare in Steven’s Passage, Alaska........ 
Br. Condor (V) ‘cit ‘Esquimalt, B. C. 


Dec. 2 104 
1902 

July 21 Primus (C) on the Elbe.......... peed ta 
1903 

June 7 French Libau (C) near Marseilles.... 150 


RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 1904-05 
1904 
Russian cruisers Variag and Korietz sunk 
off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 


Feb. 9 


Apr. 13 Russian battleship Petropavlovsk 
(M) off Port Arthur. .... 2... .2.4- 
May 15 Jap battleships Hatsuse and Yashima, (My. 
cruiser Yoshino rammed by sister shi aie sunk 
June 15 Gen. Slocum (B) at Hell Gate, a 030 
June 20 Russian submarine Dolphin ae 23 
June 28 Norge (W) on Rockall Reef.......- 590 
1905 
May 27 Battle of Tsushima Bay—Jap. fleet, un- 


der Adm. Heihachiro Togo, destroyed Russian fleet 
under Adm. Ziniry P. Rojdestvensky including 
battleships Kniaz Suvuroff, Alexander III, Oslia- 
bya, Navarin, Sissoi Veliki and Borodino: cruisers 
Dmitri Donski, Adm. WNakhi moff,, Vladimir 
Monomach, Adm, Oushakoff, Zhemehug, Izumrud 
and Svietlana: Russia lost’ 10,000 men, Japan 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties under 1,000 
Sept. 13 Jap. warship Mikasa..........e000% 599 
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Braz Renan Say off Brazil..... 212 
. 22 Valencia lost off Vancouver Island.. 129 
eae 4 Italian Sirio ee off Cape Palos.... 350 


. Larchmont see “et Long Island.... 131 
Fen. xt Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland..... 100 
Feb. 24 Austrian es (WwW) 
Bias 43 Secaeh Rae JNA aud 106 
J olumbia; San Petro ty) 

Noy: 26 Turkish Kapt Lee sunk in North Sea.. 110 


Mar. 23 Jap. Matsu Maru io) near Hakodate 300 
Apr. 30 San: eee Shima (E) off Pescadores en 


July 28 King (F) off Hongkong........ 00 
Nov. 6 Taish () So oe an ee AIS OMI Le 150 
Nov. 27 San Pablo eee Philippines...... 100 


Jan. 23 White Star liner Republic rammed and 
sunk by It. Fiorida off Nantucket light. All but 6 
assengers saved by ‘““CQD”’ (before SOS) sent by 
Republic's wireless operator Jack Binns: first 
time radio was used in sea rescue 
Aug. 1 Br. Waratah a from London...... 300 


10 
Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. Se eae Oe) off Minorea,.. 200 
Sept. 25 Fr. paviesD ganeety (E) at Toulon 285 


Jan. 11 Russ (F) in Black PIO aay at aleve stab ine 172 
Mar. 5 Spanish Principe de Asturlas....... 500 
Mar. 28 British Yongala (S) off Australia. 130 


Apr. 8  WNilesteamer (C) near Cairo, Egypt. . 200 
Apr. 14-15 White Star liner Titanic hit iceberg 

in North Atlantic............... 1,517 
Sept. 23 Russian Obnevka sunk in Dvina R,_ 115 
Sept. 28 Jap. eckermare Pads off Japan.... 1,000 


Mar. 1 Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmora 200 
Mar. 5 Ger. destroyer S-178; cruiser Yorck 
(C) near Heligoland............. 66 
ee 9 Volturno (E) in midocean,........ 135 
9 Storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the 
pleamer Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the 
steamers John A. McGean, 23; Gharles S Price, 
28; Isaac M. Scott. 26; Hydrus. 24, and ‘Argus, 24. 


WORLD WAR I 1914-18 


1914 
Mar. 31 Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait 173 
May 29 Canadian Empress of Ireland (C) 
St, Lawrence River............0. 1,024 
July 11 German cruiser ee sunk by 
British in Rufiji R 
Aug. 26 German Kaiser Wihetn der Grosse sunk 
off Africa 
Aug. 28 German cruisers Ariadne, Coln and Mainz 
sunk by British 
Sept. 12 German cruiser’ Hela sunk by British 
sub. off Heligoland 
Sept,18 Francis H. Leggett (W) Columbla R. 80 
Sept. 22 British cruisers Aboukir, ceeey. and 


00 
Oct. 15 Britisn cruiser Hawke by Seemanine off 
Aberdeen coast 
Oct. 26 British battieship Audacious (M) off 
Lough Swilly 
Nov. 1 British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
sunk in Battle of Coronel 
. & German cruiser Karlsruhe (E) 
Nov. 9 German cruiser Emden sunk off Cocos Is. 
7 German cruiser Yorek (M) off Jade River 
. 26 Br. battleship Bulwark (E) at Sheerness 
Dec. 8 German cruisers Scharnhorst, Leip- 
aig, Gnelsenau and N urnberg sunk 
in Battle of Fallsland Island 


1915 
Jan, 1 British battleship Formidable (T) 
Jan, 24 German cruiser Blucher sunk off 
WIORLEL BANK eis. in aney kinkceaias 792 


Mer. 18 British battleships Irresistible and Ocean 
(T) in Dardanelles and sunk; Inflex!ble 

(T) avd beached 
Mar. 25 U.S. sub F-4, off Honolulu Harbor... 21 
May 7 Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, bound 
from New York to England, sunk in 18 minutes 
after a German submarine attack off the Old Head 
of eae southeast tip of Ireland 1,198 


July 24 Eastland overturned in Chicago River 812 


ton cw) off Galventon, TP OX. Save 106 
Noy. 7 Italian Ancona (T) in Mediterranean 206 


1916 
Jan. 6 British battleship King Edward VII (M 
off Cape Wrath ee 
Jan, 22 Pollentia (F) in mid-Atlantic 
Feb. 3 Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific. 160 
Feb. 26 French Sruler Provence in Mediter- 
Tanean, 3.1 


eer J . (—>o es, 


May 31 Battle of Jutland— h cruisers 
Mt: 1,265; 1,017; Defence; 
favincible. 1,000; Black Prince: Ger. battleship 


omme;rn; 
John R. Jellicoe an 
lost 14 eines 6,097 
Hi Se Sore ae 545 men 

June 5’ British eee (M) in Orkneys 

Aug. 19 aera orgisers ttingham and Fal- 
mo! 

de 3 See Memphis (W) at Santo 

Aug. 29 Chinese Hsin Yu sunk off China. ? 7/1000 

Aug. 29 Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan.. 105 

Nov. 3 Connemara; Retriever (C) Irish Sea. 92 

Noy. 21. Br. Britannic ce SH, Soares 50 


Jan. 25 Bul eilaees Laurentic (M) ant 
ee a8 Br. Arcadian (ink Mediterranean:: 279 
nF 


British warship Vanguard (E) at 


Seapa Flow... ......60-.-s cece -- 800 
Oct. 17 U.S. transport Antilles (T). 70 
Oct. Russian attleship Slava sunk in Baltic 


Dec. 6 Fr. Mont Bilanc,-carrying 3,000 tons of 
T.N.T., exploded in Halifax harbor when rammed 
by Belgian relief steamer Imo. Over 1,600 died and 
thousands were injured in the blast and fire which 
devastated the northern part of the city. Property 
damage $50,000,000. 

Dec. 6 U. Sestrover Jacob Jones (T) off 

Sollly Islands 9.5. eee sass 
Dec. 30 Br. Aragon cer A Mediterranean... 610 


Jan. 20 German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros Island 

Jan. 21 Br. Louvain (T) in Mediterranean.. 224 
Feb. 1> French La Dive (T) in Mediterranean 110 
Feb, .5 British Tuscania (T) off Ireland.... 213 
Feb. 24 eee. (W) near Cape Race, N. F. 92 
Apr. 25 Chinese Kiang-Kwan (C) off Hankow 500 
May 1 City of Athens (C) off Delaware. 66 
May 10 Br, Santa Anna (T) in Mediterranean 638 


May 23 British Moldavia (T) in Atlantic. .. 53 
May 26. Leasowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean 101 
May 31 U.S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T). 29 
June .. ae Cyclops (V) left Barbados 309 
June 27 Br. iaeoars Castle Di. «8 1 Saw 234 
July 6 Columbia sunk in Illinois River.. 87 
July 12 Jap. battleship Kawachi (E)~ Toka- 
VAINB, BGV Nays vee cic =, Deel 500 


July 14 Fr. Djamnah (T) in Mediterranean 442 

P geen cruiser San Diego (M) off a 
Aug. 3 British Warilda (T) off England. 1 
Sept. 12 British ey Castile (T) in Atlantic 189 
Sept. 26 Tampa (T) off Englan 11 
Sept. 30 Ticonderoga (T) in Atlantic. ....... 213 
Oct. 6 British Otranto (C) off Scotland. 431 
Oct. 10 Irish ae (T) in St. George’ 8 


Alas. 
Nov. 10 Brits hattonite Britannia (T) off 
Cape Trafalgar 


1919 
Jan, 1 British yacht Lolaire off Scotland... 270 
Jan, 17° French Chaonia lost in Straits of 
MoesAnin., ic cma ah ate comico ~. 460 
June 4. Br. sub L-55, off Kronstadt........ 41 


ajevepeioiarein wie chal 1,000 
er 20 British Egypt (C) off France...... 98 


Mar. 10 Greek Mokanece sunk off Piraeus.. 150 
Mossamedes (G) at Cape Frio, Africa 220 
Aug. f Jap sub at dock, Kobe............ 
Sept. U.S, destroyers Delphy, S. P. Lee. Chaun- 
cey, Puller, tee a Nicholas and Young Sy 


off Honda olnt;\Calit vor csjelecirocite ole ae 
Jan. 10 Br. sub L-24 (cr oft Portland, E 4: 
Mar. 19 Jap. sub No. sabe C) off Sase oes 49 
Mar. 12 Jap. Uw: ale Mane off Takashima. 103 


Aug. 26 It. sub (V) off Sicily..........:... 
Sept. 25 U.S. sub S-51 (C) with geen: City 


Nov. 11 Br. sub M-1 Tene = English Channel. 69 


Apr. 27 Chichibu (G) on *roroaieninet Ja 2 
Aug. 28 ete hit pier at Cronst t, a0 


#1 nie loleiateialalele/stave vets 5 10 
-1,200 
84 


Oct. 16 trees (®) in Yangtze River. 
Oct, 20 Br.Valerian (8S) off Fereee elvis 2 ame 


if 


ak 


, 12 
a LZ 


2 
5 
9 


a 


eo wo fo mM 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


1927 
Jap. Bala bec wi a off 


1928 
Chile: (S) Araunco Bay. 
It. sub ns ange in Adriatic Sea ay 
Fr. sub Ondine, off gla 
British Ce as off Virginia. :. 7: 


tenes 


193 
Chinese steamer ee in iets Want et River 
Russian sub No, 9, Gulf of 

French St. Philibert 3) off St. Seas 


Br. sub M-2, off Portland Bill, Eng. 60 

Observation (B) East River, N.Y. C 72 

Jap. destroyer Sawarab (S) off For. 
mosa 


1 
Chinese Weltuns” (B) on Yangtze R, 
Jap. M heed upset west of poste 


1935 
Mohawk; Talisman (C) off 45 
Jap. Midori Maru (C) in inland ‘Sea 


1936 
Sp. sub (T) Pr ae ee es ee 


U.S. Panay, popes bx Jap., Yang- 
tze River....:.. 5 


1938 
French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
WORLD WAR II 1939-45 


1939 

Jap. sub 1-63, Bungo Channel.... 81 
French Paris (B) at Havre 
U.S. ne Squalus sunk off Ports- 

NOUGH, EN EL a es eaten ence e bs 6 
Britisb sub. Thetis sunk in Irish ‘en 99 
Fr. sub Phenix, off Indo-China. 63 
Br. Athenia (T) west of Hebrides.... 112 
Br. aircraft carrier Courageous (i) 515 
British battleship Royal Oak (T).. 786 
German battleship Graf Spee Rowh 

up by crew 3 mi. off Uruguay 


1940 
aoe TA carrier Glorious off 
Fr. Champlain sunk in Fr. port 
Br. Lancastria (T) off St. ‘Nazaire, . 2,500 
French battleships Bretagne and Provence 
sunk, Pee Tun aground by 
British off N. 
Empress of Britain ay offIreland... 45 
Laurentic (T) 
1941 
British Rajputana (1), 40 
Italian Conte Rosso (T)‘off Sicily * 
British battleship Hood off Greenland by 
German battleship Bismarck 


Bismarck off Brest by British..... 2,300 
U.S. sub. 0-9 in test dive off Maine.. _33 
Georgic destroyed in Suez port..... 737 


U. S. destroyer Reuben James (T) 
North Atlantic. 


pride cL aah carrier © Ari “Royal in 


Mediterr: 

British battleship Barham (T) in Medi- 
HERPOROAYE ietelairts diecast wid alee 800 

Australian cruiser: Sydney off Aus- 


645 

Pear! Harbor. Consult Jndex 
British battleship Prince of Wales and 
cruiser Repulse by Jap. off Sag # Peninsula 
British ane CaEse (T) in Medi- 

terranean. A tee Foe 460 

1942 

Swedish Amerikaland off Cape Hatteras 
Empress of Asis bombed by Jap. planes off 

Sumatra 
French Normandie (B) at pier, 

New York City....... 
U. 8S. destroyer. Truxton and c: 

ship Pollux (G) off Mawiousidined 204 
Br. cruisers Dorsetshire, Cornwall, 


by Jap. planes off Ceylon......... 425 
Br. aircraft eh Hermes, destro een 
Vampire, in Indian Ocean = ate 


Greek Enderania sunk off Turke. oF 
U. S. destroyer Ingraham (C) 
Semen FEMA ee eee DOr hae 


June 4 Jap. 


Oct. 


Z 
9 


r. 15 


» Il 


24 
25 


221 
1S} ant Bore nid) fa 


Yorktown off Mid- 


ee 
in Solo- 


120 


Pe Wares eae 
Hiya Ate) 
ee e of 
U. 8. eeoate 
wa 


U. S. cruisers Qui 370), 
(332) and Astoria, (218) sunk ye 


mons 
ee -C.G, Muskeget (V) in eco Mine 
S. aircraft carrier W: ae ) in 
M Selciiens a. ohh e intra ieee 
Britich cruiser Curacao (C) 6! ing, 3 
Pres. Coolidge (M) in South, oa 
U. 8S. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in Hattte 
of Santa Cruz Island, 
Hornet launched Aug. 


Berth bee ICR jai. pele sae 
Jap. battleship Hiyei, ‘oft’ Solomons 
Jap. battleship Kirishima, off Solomons 
British Ceramic (T) off Azores. 


1943 
. U.S. sub Argonaut by Jap. near New 


Britain Island’. =... pn sade eee 
4 §S._cruiser Chicago (T) in Solomons 
U.S. Dorchester (T) off Greenland... 600 
eat of Canada (T) off Freetown, 
st etelog TEEPE us 400 


-103 

Tealian battleship Roma (W) by Axis 
planes 

Conte di Savoia bombed by Germany in 
Venice harbor 

It. Conte Verde scuttled at Shanghai 

Navy tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla, 88 

Br. Rolina bombed off Algeria...... 1,015 

_ Scharnhorst (fT) off Norway by 


U.S.8. Leopold Mas in Atlantic. ... 171 
U.S. Liberty ship (E) Bari, Italy... 360 
U.S. Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers.. 504 
Jap. aircraft carriers Shokaki, tactile in Ist 
Battle of Philippine Sea by U.S. aub 
Two munitions ships (E) Port Chi- 
Cazo, Calif. vc Scha. etc eee 322 
It. Rex in Trieste Harbor by Br. planes 
Ua 53 ba page carrier Princeton (BE) off 


Leyti 

Jap. patelenbto Musashi sunk by U. S&S. 
planes ‘ 

Jap. battleships Fuso,*Yamashiro; cruisers 


Suzuya, Chaikuma, Chokai, Mogami, and aircraft 


carriers 


Chiyoda, Zuikaku, Zuiho and Chitose 


sunk by U.S. Navy in 2nd Battle of Philippine Sea 


Nov. 
Noy. 


Nov. 
Noy. 


Dee. 
Des. 


12 


4 


21 


24 
29 


18 
24 


28 
ll 


3 
27 
26 


ele 


German battleship Tirpitz off Norway 
ea bate Kongo off China by 


Swedish. Hanan (E) off Gotland..... 100 
Jap. me carrier Shinano off Jap. by 
. §. sul 
U.S. destroyers epentes 318; Monaghan, 
245, and Hull, 202 (S) in Pacific 
Beigian Leopoldville (T) enroute to 
Cherbourg. © -i.)i sien ete erate 


1945 
U. S. S. Serpens (E) off Guadal- 
canal: 3. vtnadan tees eae ee 196 
German Wilhelm Gustloff sunk off 
Danzig with refugees............ 6,000 
U. 8. aircraft carrier Franklin (D), 
Made |POFb SH Meee ee 832 
yep. Satnleaniy Yamato (72,809 tons) of 
Kyushu Island by U.S. planes. ..3,033 
German battleship Adm. Scheer’ by 
.F. at Kiel 
German battleship Luetzow by R.A.F. 
U.S. aircraft carrier Bunker Hill (D) 373 
Brazilian cruiser Baia (EH) in Atlantic 300 
Jap. battleship Hyuga, cruiser Tone, and 
aircraft carriers Amagi, Kaiyo sunk off 
Kure by U.S. planes 
Jap. battleships Haruna, Ise; cruisers 
Aoba, Izumo and Iwate sunk off Kure 
by U. 8S. planes 
U. cruiser Pndisnapolla (T) Se 
a Sea (last major loss WW II). 


1947 
Greek Himera (M) off Athens...... 
French Grandcamp (E) in Texas City 
Harbor... &..<-ccnard.sve eee 510 
Ferry Randas (S):-Bombay, India... 625 
U. S. freighter Clarksdale Victory 
off Br. Columbia......... Sp 49 
1948 
Jap. Joo Maru (M) Okayama, TeBs 250 
150 


Bega ye LO (M) in’ Katte- 
gat 
Kiargya E) in China Sea......+6-. 1.100 


880 


392 


1949 
Taiping: collier (C) off South China 600 
Ferryboat capsized at Indore, India., 140 
Canadian Noromic (B) at Toronto,. 119 


monn oie te 


off nate EAninoS 
Yugoslav ferry capsized, “Sava Ri! : 
1951 


F Sa ‘Adour (E) Nhatrang. ees) 


1952 
Freighter Pennsylvania ©? 


it. 16 
Nor! 17 


ferry 


Indian 20 
USSR. Eabghabad (G) rare 270 


Jan. 9 Pacific. 45 dad ee Aires (C) River 
Jan, 10 Freighter Flying Enterprise (S) of | io Moar eee Seka 
esi eres sis Tatas alte, -¢j peeve. a alacant =) Ger. ‘k P;: &S) off Azores.. 
eg pcm na occas: olga ECan act 
r. cs 
= aircraft carrier Wasp in Atlantic. 176 Nov. 6 Ban posse ae Sond é a a 
Sept. 9 ee seven) capeeed on Danube R., 9 | Dec. 22 Scottish Narva “@). North’ Sea. 28 
isfieuoges «oka rnlagts 195: 
Sept. 24 Fr. sub. La erin lost off Toulon.. 48 Jan. 26 Jap. ferry Nankai Maru (V) “Iola 
Jan. South oekorean Chang Tyong-Ho ,.,| Feb. 18 It. nter Bonitas (S) off Cape Look; 
PIS OLOQS Se csies ss OUtoIN: Geter a ble sein ee 
Jan. 26 Ferry capsized off Kunsan, Korea.. 115 : freighter Seistan , Manama, 
Jan. 31 Princess Victoria (S) off N. Ireland 133 siaagbee Br. Si Pik pe ey or ed sentir ams 
Feb. pao. eee Maru capsized of OK | Mar 1 Turkish, ferry Uskudar capsized off lait, 
ner 7 Feasinip.Giceacisoat, Bl) on 12 oes miigiis motor aa 
; north of Cebu.T... ........... 
Sw. Naboland, Dardanelles. ..... 81] Nov. 18 US. freighter Carl D ” Pradiey (Ss), 
Apr. 22 ee Colombia sank near Ba- & Lake Michigan: ss. s5:c- a class 33 
RDM ests ais Geass es * 7959 
Aug. Fr. Monique (V) near New alcnones 120 h assenger-freigh 
Oct, 16 eae ton hat carrier Leyte (D) in 37 isa OP altott mie iene of Beumters 
oston har’ oe Re etn ee on arn ee Greenland. . 95 
May 8 posted boat Dandarah capsized in 
Mar. 26 Sp. Guadalete. Ol in Mediterranean 133 Wile Rivero: = ovnb oak. eee 150 
May 26 het ee erase abscess (D) A July 8 pial excursion boat (E) Hader- 3 
mi. south of Newpor ey, Denmar 
Sept. 26 Jap. ferry Toya Maru (S) Tsugaru Aug. 22 ERB. Sar II (s) oft Palawan 
Strait, Japan 1,172 Island ~ BO 
Ott ot. U.S. Mornackive (8) oft Virginia. . 37 ne ee M3 1960 ta cle 
ir otor laune ersian near 
May 11 Seat Aa Shiun Maru (C) Inland = = eae wait. i Sat eoaeae a Sige iis 
CR PPODADG rash Mak ss neither wR ay oat capsized in Krishna River, 
June 16 Br. sub Sidon (i) Portland, Eng.. 13 Ndr TE eget sere Rar et UNS ae 
Major Railroad Wrecks in the United States 
Source; Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety and Service 
Date, Location and Number of Persons Killed 
1856) July 17|Near Philadelphia, Pa........... 60))1921|Dec. 5) Woodmont, Pa... ........5...0d06 27 
1876|Dec. 29)Ashtabula, Ohio...............5. 92)/1922)Aug. 5/Sulphur Springs, Mo............. 34 
1887|Aug. 10\Chatsworth, TLL acatejalv bepaoeels ha eile 81]/|/1922)Dec. 13)Humble, Tex... ...........-0000 22 
4880) iapeol “ rere -ONINg, IN: has Meats | reee eet ay potest Ba Prion iers,’a fahicaneie are’ Cree ee 31 
ce 1 Riny PBR <, oN. oe oe a eer ees 92: e DOS GUA UN) ioe welts ewiere etele ie eine 
1896 July 30) Atlantic City, Ni Ju... ... sce enue 60}|1925|June 16)/Hackettstown, N. J............. 50 
Beet 4 peur eeu, Eco ales Pain terakacata (ope sake BS ican ee : wistens MINA) 9 34s Seen ee eee 21 
jAug. PREM OGIO’: fay, ceSrctnia ata Bios eT 6 26|June ray, PAs ss pisicGeaee Tee eee 
1808 | eree aA Bey PASTESD, TROND. Seeaens ee areateee oe nace Pepe oe Waco, Sates wbtise ie ebsites RY. ae 30 
MOFENOG VCOLO\e. oc vaa ers cials ceuieee L7 26|Dec OCEMIATt. Gai ets eS ecpe esas 19 
1908 Oct. 28] Atlantic City, N32 2222222211 40|/1928]/Aug. 24/I. R. 'T. subway, N. Y., Times Sq ‘ 
1906 Dec. 30/Washington, D. C............005 53||1938|June 19/Saugus, Mont... + ne ee ee oe iy 
Pen an. 13 ¥ es eee Rider chavetarattiets folie eae A ets Ue: a vieeet a Cee REM SRS tal, em) 

: ‘owler, Inc ¥ > pr. 19/Little Falls, WNW hcetng ase ‘ 
1907|Feb. 16|/New York Sk 22/\1940|July 31;)Cuyahoga Falls, OHIGg 3 oa ee i 
1907} Mar. 23 Colton, Calif. 26||1941|Nov. 9/Dunkirk, Ohio...............:.. 
1907\ July 20|Salem, Mich. . 33||1942|Sept. 24/Dickerson, Md.................. 
1907|Sept. 15|Canaan, N. H. 24||1942|Dec. 27|Almonte, Saeed 
ote Saag ot ellington, ene: 96||1943|May 23)Delair, N. J.... 

Aar, 21\Green Mountain, Ia. 55||1943|Aug. 29]Wayland, N. ¥.............- 
1911|/May 29|Indianola, Nebr........ 2... . 18]|1943|Sept. 6|Frankford Junction, Philadelphia, . 75 
nee Fue. go Alaneheston Pa A EE IT. ct pe on ” rae Rennert and Buie, N.C 72 

2) MENG) NGG Aste cries uly h Bluff, Tenn...... ; 
ears mi elon eg erties oun ake eaete a Ns Aug. 4 Near Stockton, Ga pt 
2} RRA NA OMUR, IB oe sive ala awwica arareee nicl Sept. 
1912|Nov. 13|Indianapolis, Ind... ...2.2222/7°%2 15 1944 ion at ebier: ae hi an tine ee 
19 ¢ . 31/Bagley, Utah. ...... 50 
13/Sept. 2|North Haven, Conn............, 21||1945|June 15|/Milton, Pa........... 19 
1913/Oct.  19/Bucatunna, NG CT Be cae ae i... 217||1945/Aug, 9|/Michigan, N. Dak. 12)": 34 
BtaiGes | Ripon’ Ford, Moshe cece dae 43||1946/Apr. 25 Naperville, I Re papieste nae 45 
Sept. 15|Lebanon, Mo........,.c4eca0 0, 28||1946|Dec. 13/Guthrie, Ohio.....)..5..°7177° °° 
1916|Mar. 29) Amherst, Ohio 27||1947|Feb, 18\Gallitzin, Pa. {222.102 2. 2s tkees ag 
27 | Mount Union) Piss vs acisnhienie cna 20/|1948)Jan, _1|Syracuse, Mo,..............0., z 
1917/Aug. 13|North Branford, Conn... 2.00... 19||1950|Feb, 17|Rockville Centre, N¥.1 222012072 at 
Sept. 28|Kellyville, Okla. . . 11\Coshocton, Ohio. iii 
1917|Dee, 20/Shepherdsville, Ky. , 22|Richmond Hill, Nv. 170022222! 35 
1918|Jan. 14/Hammond, Tex. * 6|Woodbridge, N.J.....0° 012° 1°7° 79 
1918|June 22|Ivanhoe, Ind. " 10\Lettsworth, Las... 2 102% 3 
1918 July 2 Nashville, Tenn. 5 oe z VS aerig al lonta or Prereia mere ed 
BIaBALS Wale : yy WESIOR ack Sav eys ae reie  e 

a Wood 
pate Sept. mf Marshfield, Mo. 15||1953|Mar. 27 Conneaut, Ohio ee ae > 
918|Nov. 1|Brooklyn, Malbone St. Tunnel 97/||1956|Jan. 22|/Los Angeles, Calif, .)./1°°°2°°°** : 
1919/Jen. 12/South Byron, N.¥.......... 22//1956|Feb. 28 Swampscott, MASE. ck. ais) ae #3 
Usdin lente eo Ta ASB |aae afiyeameer Ay Mec siscocs i 

Ree Higsyi sone alee REO CHINO nl che 
1920'July |3)South Pittston, Pal! / 2022.2 2151! 17/|1958|Sept. 15 Vom Colo. J 0 ee a 
Meoti WehesoTiPorter, INnd..:<....s<cc. tent, 37'|1960'Mar. 1|Bakersfield, Calif.........°.°° 7" * Ae 


Ta” } Pa i rrY. a 1 ~) 4 ee A ee ot eat 7". it” i” ry 


Memorable Dates—Floods, Hurricanes; Tornadoes 223 
_ Floods, Hurricanes, Other Storms 


. otariher of ths—See also Tornadoes and 
(B)—Blizzara, Buzzard, (F}—Flood, UH P dturieaae, (Sy colees a Storms, (t)—Typhoom, ¢ 


cTy a ee | Hwang-ho R., China = PDO.eD ed pe t. 19 - de eae 
1888 ; , Hastern U. 8... BBlsept, 19 |CeD; 
1889|May 31 a 1958 oe, tt, 22-28 B.S 


55 2-26 LS - 
7 pe 
500/|1956|July 24 § y IFAM. . dees aes oe oe Fr 
1956|Aug. 28 , Turkey Js 9 aioe 


Sa aati : Oho, Inga Peeper ers 


% , Galveston, Tex......, 275 
1926|Sept, 18 GUILE Coaste™ ease. oe 372 Bo June ar 3elt , Audr reyta, BOK oo 430 
it. 20 600}}1957|July 1-23|(F) ” Yi, Shu, Yellow ars 557 
13 
Sa: iP; a Calif, 7\July, Aug. E. e 308 
psp Bs ‘ : Sept. 30 i ano 
1936|Mar. tr-24 F) ‘onto, o:Austushainge ail (eens . 15-16 B): North astern U. iH 
uehanna,.... . , Ida, Japan) e.5 names 
250/|1958 ie ne . 30- Jy: 


1937|Jan. er ie bela Miss. nae 
. ANG v5 0s , Past P: nes Wee sate 
1942/Oct. ip-t6 S} Banta eee 300 


H), New 600 Vv. 5 
H) Bengal, inh Sere ewer 1,000 1959| Feb. 28 (S), Bahrain. . a ete socal . 


1942|Nov. Keere 1959| Mar, ce Abe Madagascar.......... : 305 
Hn kt 8 ‘ é Sebvictive 1959) Aug. T) Georeta ort central Japan. 137 
i 23 fi 1959| Aug, 20 (T), aS Fukien Proy., 
1952/Oct. T), Philippines......... OF hin 720 
1953 ee 31- (S), cee 1959|Sept. 17-19 (Ty Sarah, ‘Ryukyus, Japan, 7 
tented oe F Kore: 5 000 
» Viet Nam & Japan... 1959|Sept. (F). Burst, Indigo). ce; : "500 
ag U.8.. 1959| Sept. 208 T), Vera, ‘Honshu. Japan.. 4,464 
1959) Oct 7|\(H), Manzanillo, Mexico... 1,500 
12 5||1959 Soles F), western Mexico....... 2,000 
1954|/Oct. 12-16|(H), Hazel, East U.S., Haiti 347||1959 F), rege France........ 323 
1955|Aug. 12-13|(H); Connie, Carolinas, pi 1960 tae 23- 24 Eye: Se So pe 


(ON Sane Saws Pers AA. 237 


Some Outstanding Tornadoes Since 1900 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce. See also Chronology. 
Place 


oe 4 a 
1900 Nov. 20|/Ark., Miss., Tenn............ Sept. 29\St. Louis, Mo... &. os sces cece {| 7 
1903 June 1 |Gainesville, Ga....2/22222¢2! Apr. 25 |S.E.-Central Ga............. 40 
1905 May 10\Snyder, Okla................ 87 May 6_ |Hill & Ellis Co., Tex......... 41 
1908 Apr. 24 |Lamar Co.-Wayne Co., Miss,.| 100 |}1932 Mar. 21|Ala. (series of tornadoes) 268 
909 Mar. 8 patna sons Co., AYK: «1. oe 64 |{1936 Apr..5 |Tupelo, Miss...............- 216 
913 Mar. 23/Omaha, Nebr............... 1936 Apr.6 |Gainesville, Ga............-- 203 
1916 June 5 |Ark. (series of tornadoes) . 1938 Sept. 29|Charleston, S. C......... 32 
1917 Mar. 23|New Albany, Ind........ X 1942 Mar. 16|Central to N.E. Miss.. 75 
1917 May 26|Mattoon-Charleston, Ill...... 1942 Apr. 27 |Rogers & Mayes oer Okla... >| 52 
1917 May 27|Lake Co., Tenn.-Fulton, Hick- 1944 June 23/Ravenna, Ohio, s . 
man, Carlisle & Graves Co., to Cumberland, Ma See pe 150 
d 5G SEE He, eos Oe OLO0 70 111945 —Apr. 12 {Okla:-Ark....3.53 Se weaseseae 02 
1918 Aug. 21 Tyler, DERIDEE Spe eas sales a} 36" 1/1946: Jan. 4 IN. E. Texas. 77: . cage eee 30 
1919 June 22 ee Falls, Minn.,......... 59 ||1947 Apr. 9 |Texas, Okla. & Kans......... 169 
HOZ0 Sa Wiar, 28 | Ala -Gaice re aia: oesie sess s 50 ||1948 Mar. 19 pe aa & Gillespie, Iit.. 33 
1920 Apr. 20 Oktibbeka Co., Miss., Frank- 1949 Jan.3 |La. & Ark.........-.. 58 
IMEConGAlao. eievincacle ee 87 ||1952 Mar. Ark., Mon Tenn. (series of tor- 
1920. May 2 |Rogers, Mayes, Cherokee Co., 21, 22 nadoes) . .. Pedi dg eee 08 | 
RIERA rele eee ee oa ie ae 64 ||1953 May 11/Waco, Texas............-.. 114 
1921 Apr. 15 |Cass Co., Tex.-Miller, Hemp- 1953 June 8 /|Flint to Lakeport, Mich -| 116} 
stead, Pike Co., Ark.. 61 ||1953 June 9 (Central & Ly pee a 90 ; 
1924 Apr. 30 |Central S. C......... 67 ||1953 Dec. 5 |Vicksburg, Miss.. z 33 
1924 June 28/Lorain, Sania, Ohi -| 85 ||1955 May 25/\Udail, Kans. 80 
1925 Mar. 18|Mo., Ill, Ind...,....... 689. 1/1957 May 20|Williamsburg, Kans. to Ruskin 
1926 Nov. 25|Bellevilie to Portiand, Ark.,..| 53 Heighta, MO.05 «=. o248 «aden 48 
1927 Apr.12/Rock Springs, Tex......<.... 74 ||1958 June 4 Mie eer Wisconsin Oy 30 
1927 May 9 sander Co. Fe ares Poplar Be pow Feb. 10|St. Louis, Mo, 3.2 50i0.. Sistas ae eee 
BEC een eos 


NUMBER OF TORNADOES IN U. S. SINCE 1916, DEATHS 


No. |Deaths)| Year No. |Deaths|} Year No. pestha Year No. |Deaths 
90 150 1929...) 197 274 1942...} 167 384 [3858.2 -| 593 125 
121 9 1930 192 179 1943...) 152 58 | 1956 -| 532 83 
81 135 1931 94 6 1944...) 169 275 |1957. -| 864 191 
64 206 1932 151 394 1945 } 121 210 | eno 565 | 66 
7 498 1933 258 362 1946 | 106 78 959. 589 } 58 
105 202 1934...{ 147 47 1947...) 165 | 313 a 
108 135 1935...| 180 70 |/1948...}. 183 | 140 Total. .. 9,756 9,299 
102 109 1936...}| 151 552 1949...) 249 212 | _————_ 
130 376 1937...| 147 29 1950...) 199 70 |Avg.....|221.7 (2iL3 
119 794 1938.. 213 183 1951 272 34 | SEU EEEEEIEEEDDEnieT 
111 144 1939 152 87 1952 236 230 |Median.| 158 | 147 
163 540 1940...) 124 65 1953...} 437 516 | 
203 * 92 1941.. 118 53 1954... 549 35} 


Transportation Accident Death ies 1959 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; Civil Aeronautics Board and Nations Safety Council 


e Per {1957-59 

Passenger Paseenel 100, 000, 000 gi, -~ 

Kind of Transportation iles Deaths | Passenger Death 

Passenger Deaths : Miles Rate 
Automobiles and taxicabs.......5...... 1,080,000,000,000 . 24,800 | 2.3 | 2.4 

Automobiles on i SariDIKeS ets aah. 9 % 2 237500,000,000 300 | 1.3 l> cease 

Buses Gee pied aegis 51,400.000,000 100 0.18 } 0.19 

Railroad trains. . seeeesee|  22,050,000,000 12 0.05 | 0.12 

Scheduled airplanes (domestic). . abe. tis get 30, "320, 000,000 } 209 0.69 0.43 


rae ———Trrr7e 2S 

In addition to deaths in vehicles given above 8,700 persons not in motor cars were killed by them, 
making the total 33,500; 360 not in buses were killed as the result of bus accidents making the 
total 460; 709 not passengers in trains were killed by trains making the total 721, and 257 were killed 
in plane ‘accidents, the 48 additional being crew and outsiders. 


a 


224 Memorable Dates—Aircraft Disasters 
y Ly s 
Notable Aireraft Disasters 
See also Chronology 
Year Aircraft Site of accident - Deaths 
eae F 2 
1921 Aug. 24/Br. ge, ‘ible gee (U.S. ZR-2) ..|Broke in two, Hull, England................ 6 
+368 aa on a oo migtbh ie : eee Sec eeimior -|Ham eas ———— WG Ss Mids eae oes pein bia a 
ec. gible Dixmude..........|Mediterranean Sea. ... 2. - sees ee reeeee z 

1925 Sept. 3/U.S. dirigible Shenandoah (ZR-1) peaks op Broke apart, ae aldwvell, ODIO.) asar. a os aca " 
1928 May 25\It. dirigible Italia............. WE sc hata take gee oars Hep ae an 
1930 Oct. 5|Br, dirigible R-101..... ae iebstaes Crashed at Beauvais, France.............. 73 
1933 Apr. 4|U. §. dirigible Akron........... Off New Jersey _coast....... Dicks ei elle ae ‘ 
1935 Feb. 12/U.S. dirigible Macon...... . Off Point Sur, Calif, oo... <c20.2 => Fra 
1935 May 18}Russia’s Max’ OLE YK eaisaiere? ‘|Collision with small piane, U.S.S.R 

1937 May 6 Ger. ne pelin Hindenburg...... Burned at moo ehurst, N. a 

Aug. 23/U.S. Air Force B-24,+.,....... Hit school, Freckelton, eee 4 

1945 July 28/0. S. Y Be2 0 eo os, c eames ....}Hit Em) mpire Sta State te bidg.. Yee = 
1946 May 20/U.S. Army C-45......... . |Struck ‘bid I Y 

1947 May 20|United Air Lines DC-4.. Crashed, Sane o iaGdera a Field, N. Y a4 
1947 May 30|Eastern Air Lines DC-4 .|Crashed near Ft. Deposit, Md......... oS 
1947 June 13/Penn. Central DC-4. Cc ed in storm, Leesb' RRs oe +4 
1947 Oct. 24|United Air Lines DC-6. Caught fire, crashed, Bryce Canyon, Utah 5: 
1948 June 17|United Air Lines DC-6. Crashed, burned, Mt. Carmel, Pa...........- 43 
1948 Aug. 29|Northwest Airlines plan Crashed near Winona, Minn..-............- 37 
1949 Nov. 1|Eastern Air Lines DC-4 Rammed by Bolivian "B-38, Was, 3G... > 55 
1950 Mar. 12|/Chartered Avro Tudor. ..|Crashed near Cardiff, Wales. ............... 80 
1950 June 24|Northwest Airlines DC-4....... Exploded in storm over Lake ea Seton 5 58 
1950 Aug. 31/TWA Consteilation........... .|Crashed, burned, near Cairo, Egypt......... 55 
1951 Mar. 23|U. S. Air Force C-124.......... Lost, wreckage found in ress chests Sao 53 
1951 June 30/United Air Lines DC-6......... Rocky Mountain Natl. Park, Colo ope dicks anwahe 50 
1951 Aug. 24/United Air Lines DC-6B....... Crashed near Decoto, Calif......:.......... 50 
1951 Dec. 16)Miami Airlines C-46.......... . |Plunged into Elizabeth River, N.J.......... 56 
1952 Jan. 22|/American Airlines Convair...... Crashed in Elizabeth, N. J....-..6-.-.0eeeees 301 
1952 Feb. 11/National Airlines DC-6........ Crashed in Elizabeth, N. 7 eat y Te oe ee * 33! 

952 Apr. 11)/Pan American DC-4......... ../Off San Juan, Puerta, Rloo. .c.ccek sc oxk laces 52 
1952 Apr. 30|/Pan American Stratocruiser..... Crashed in north central Brazil...........--. 50 
1952 Dec. 260)0.8. Air Force C-124.......... Fell, burned, Moses Lake, Wash. 87 
1953 Feb. 14|National Airlines DC-6......... Crashed in Gulf of Mexico... .. 46 
1953 Mar. 3/Canadian Pacific Comet jet.....|Karachi, Pakistan a 112 
1953 Mar. 20|Transocean Air Lines DC-4 Crashed, burned rear Oakland, Calif 35 
1953 June 18 Crashed, burned near Tokyo 129 
1953 July Crashed into ocean east of Wake Isl 58 
1953 Nov. 17/U.S. Air Foree C-119...... .|Crashed in flames at Ft. Bragg, N. C : 15% 
1954 Apr. 8 ot haath transport. . .|Collision with RCAF plane, Moose Jaw, Sask. 374 
1954 Oct. 31/U.S. Navy Super Consteilation: Disappeared on trans-Atlantic flight......... 42 
1955 Jan. 12/TWA Martin 202 & private DC-3|Collided near Limaburg, Ky........-....... 15 
1955 Mar. 22|/0.S. Navy DC-6.........0+08. Hit cliff near Honolulu, T. H................ 66 
1955 Aug. 11|/2 USAF Flying Boxcars........ Collided near Stuttgart, Germany. .......... 66 
1955 Oct. 6|United Air Lines DC-4......... Hit mountain west of Laramie. Wyo.. sea 66 
1955 Nov. _1|United Air Lines DC-6B....... Exploded, crashed near re aoe oles ss 445 
1956 Feb. 17|/Marine Corps R5D transport. ..|/Crashed near Niles, Calift................005 40 
1956 Feb. 18/Scottish Airlines-plane,........ Crashed, burned on Malta..............4.5- 50 
1956 Feb. 20/Fr. Transport Aeriens Int. DC-6B|Crashed in desert near Cairo................ 52 
1956 June 30)TWA Super-Const., United Te Collided over Grand Canyon, ‘Arizona........ 1286 
1956 July 13/Military Air Transport C-118...|Crashed in storm, Fort Dix, N. J............ 46 
1956 Oct. 10|Military Air Transport C-118...|Disappeared 150 miles north of Azores. ...... 59 
1956 Dec. 9/Trans-Canada North Star...... Crashed in mountains, British Columbia..... 62 
1957 Jan. 31 Sor areeeeee ,Northropjetfighter|Collided on test runs, Pacoima, Calif.......... 7 
1957 Mar. 17|C-47 SPBnSpOrs Rite SRB aale we Os x Exploded, crashed near Cebu City, P. L...... 268 
1957 Mar. 21|Military Air Transport C-97 . meeps over Pacino’. 2). wits «0's 67 
1957 Apr 7|Brazilian Varig airliner. . .|Crashed at Bage, Brazil 40 
1957 Apr. 8} Air France DC-3...... .|Crashed after takeoff, Biskra, alaert 35 
1957 May 9)/Spanish Aviaco airliner. .|Crashed and burned at Madrid..... 37 
1957 July 16)/KLM Super Constellatio Fell into sea, Netherlands New Guine 56 
1957 Aug. 11|Maritime Central Airways DC-4.|Crashed in swamp near Quebec... .. 79 
1957 Nov. 8|Pan Amer. Boeing Stratocruiser,|Vanished over Pacific.......... 44 
1957 Nov. 15/Br. Aquilla Airways fiying boat..|Crashed on Isle of Wight....... 43 
1957 Dec 8}Aerolinas Argentinas DC-4. Crashed near Bolivar, Argentina. . 62 
1958 Feb 1/MATS C-118, USN P2V Neptune Collided over Los Angel OBS cee eh careiatelapens 48 
1958 Feb. 27|British Wayfarer chartered plane/Crashed near Bolton, England.............. 35 
1958 Apr. _6|Capital Airlines Viscount....... Crashed near Midland, Mich................ 47 
1958 Apr. 21|United Airlines DC-7, USAF jet.|Collided near Las vegas, Nev............... 49 
1958 May 18|/Belgian Sabena DC- 6B oes ‘rashed at Casablanca, Morocco............ 65 
1958 May 20/Capital Viscount, T-33 jet trainer/Collided over Brunswick, Md............... 12 
1958 June 2|Mexican Acronaves Constellation|Crashed in storm near Guadalajara.......... 45 
1958 Aug, 14)KLM Super-Constellation...... Plunged into sea 130 mi. w. of Ireland...... c! 99 
1958 Oct. 17)/Soviet TU-104 jet airliner...... Crashed near Kanash, 400 mi. e. of Moscow . 75 
1958 Oct. 22)Brit. Viscount, Ital. Sabrejet....|Collided over Neptuno, ROBY remereptotiuctclen sins 31 
1958 Nov. 9|Portuguese flying boat. .|Lost in Atlantie 150 mi. off Sisbou, Aree 31 
1959 Jan, 11|Lufthansa Super-Constellation.. |Crashed in Rio de Janeiro. 36 
1959 Jan, 16|Austral Airlines Commando..... Crashed in storm, Mar del Plata, Arg... ...: 51 
1959 Feb. 3|Amer. Airlines Lockheed Electra|Crashed in Hast River, New York Clty tee 65 
1959 May 12|Capital Airlines Viscount....... Exploded, crashed in storm near Baltimore. C 31 
1959 June 26|/TWA Super-Constellation. ..... Crashed in storm near Milan, aly: 68 
1959 Sept. 24/Transports Aeriens DC-4, ..|Crashed near Bordeaux, France. 53 
1959 Sept. 29|Braniff Electra turboprop. . |Exploded in air near Buffalo, BN Da Brat Be 34 
1959 Nov. 16|National Airlines DC-7B, .|Crashed in Gulf of Mexico.. Peace 42 
1959 Dec. 8|Colombian Curtiss C-46.. .|Vanished near Cartagena, Colombia. 46 
1960 Jan 6|National Airlines DC-6B. .|Crashed near Bolivia, N. C.. 34 
1960 Jan. 18|Capital Airlines Viscount. .|Crashed near Holdcroft, Va. . 50 
1960 Jan 19|Scandinavian Airlines Caravelle. Crashed near Ankara, Turkey, ° 42 
1960 Jan. 21)Colombian Avianca.. j .|Exploded at Montego Bay, Jamaic 37 
1960 Feb 5|Bolivian DC-4. . .|Crashed near Cochabamba, Bolivia, 59 
1960 Feb 25 USN transport & Arg. airliner. ./Collided in air near Rio de Janeiro. 61 
1960 Feb. 25\Italian Alitalia DC-7C. . . (Crashed at Shannon, Ireland,...... 33 
1960 Mar. 17|Northwest Airlines Electra... °° Exploded over Tell City, TOG nse 63 
1960 Apr. 19/Colombian Lloyd Aereo. .|Crashed in landing at Bogota. . 33 
1960 Apr. 22/Belgian Sobelair DC-4. .|Crashed in northwestern Congo. . Gate > asad 35 
1960 June 24/Braz. Real Airlines Convair, . . (Crashed into Guanabara Bay. ee 51 


iIncluding these on the ground and in buildings. 


oo ee ee 


*First fatal crash of commercial jet 3Ine 
cluding 9 paratroopers hit in mid-air by the falling plane. 4Including 1 in RCAF er Hes tha 


ground, 5Caused by bomb planted by John G. Graham in insurance plot to kill his mother, a passenger, 


SWorst commerical air disaster. 7Including 2 children in school ar 8 
Ramon Magsaysay. 9Worst disaster involving single commercial Ribak) Tachiding., Fee 


Memorable Dates—Fairs; Earthquakes, Explosions; Mine Disasters 225 
= eg? 
Famous Fairs and Expositions 
Sih ag! Exhibition opened, Sa ae ser oe Park, London, 
ew York World's opened, Crystal 
. Internat: a Exhibition opened, 
AE Ae IR International Exhibition opened, vie Vienna, 
...Centennial Exposition pia 
3S eae Universal Exposition, Paris. 
...World’s Columbian n Exposition Chie. 
Be sez Trans-Mississippi International Exposition, Omaha, 
. ... International Exposition opened Hate 
tajajstekexe ete vhs Pan-American Exposition, Buff 
++++ee.+.. Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis. 
... Lewis and Clark Cente’ ig ea opened, Portland, Ore. 
5S AAA IAT ALTE Jamestown, Va., | STs position opened. 
1 ....Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle 
. Hudson-Fulton Celebration, New York, 
. International Exhibition ovened, Brussels. 
. International iy ela opened, Ghent, Belgium 
. Panama-Pacific International Exposition, Gan Francisco, 
.Panama-California Exposition, San Diego. 
Feta Exposition, Rio de Janeiro. 
1924-25 | ......British Empire Exposition, Wembley. 
1926 May 31-Nov. 30.:::..... Sesquicentennial reageaerpe: Philadelp hia. r 
Bult tg usvovetnt- tives aie iajats ++e.....International Colo and Overseas Exposttion, Paris. 
1933 May 27-Nov. 12..... ....Century of His Exposition, Chicago; also May-Noy., 1934. 
Lat OMe Riel Gate oa oy Io eae Texas C Centennial Exposition, Dallas. 
1939 Feb. 18-Oct. 29. .++e*-Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. 
1939 Apr. 20-Oct. 31.0.2... 0 New York World's Fair; also May 11-Oct. 21, 1940. 
1957 Apr. 26-Oct. 30.......... Jamestown, Va., 350th Anniversary Festival. 
1958 Apr. ra abet Arie Acti Ie World’s Fair. Brussels. 
1964-1965. -.......New York World’s Fair 
Major Earthquakes 
Source: Aid. States Coast pi Geodetic Survey 
Year Place Deaths Year Place Deaths 
856 Dec........ Kingston, Jamaica...... 1,402 
OSB 5 oats nie wos sre Itaty, Messina 
EOD Tia. « aisieie Italy, Avezzano 
TIG8E. siete .-|China, Kansu. . 
1290 Sept. 27. ..-|Japan, Tokyo. 
1293 May 20 .|China, Kansu, 
1531 Jan. 26 Portugal, Lisbon. 
1556 Jan. 24 China, Shensi.. . 
1667 Nov. Caucasia, Shemaka é 1,500 
1693 Jan. 11 . |Italy, Catania. ......... 60,000}|1951 May 6...... 400 
nV BY Moy. ae & ae India, Calcutta........- 300,000}|1953 Feb. 12 d, Iran. 530 
1755 June 7..... Persia, northern........ 40,000||1953 Mar. 18... .|Northwestern Turkey. 1,201 
1755 Nov. 1..... Portugal, Lisbon........ 60,000||1953 Aug. 11-16. ;|Ionian Islands. Greece... 4209 
1783 Feb. 4...... Italy, Calabria......... 50,000/|1954 Sept. 9-12...|Northern Algeria........ 1,657 
1797 Feb. 4...... powder peat heer 41,000/}1955 Apr. 1...... Philippine Islands....... 435 
1819 June 16... .|India, Cutch........... 1,543}|1956 pace 10-17..|Northern Afghanistan...| 2,000 
1822 Sept. 5..... Asia Minor, Aleppo..... 22,000}|1956 Nov. 4..... Iran, Laristam.......... 350 
1828 Dec. 28..... Japan, Echigo.......... 30.000/|1957 July 2..... Northern Iran.......... 2,500 
1868 Aug. 13-15..|Peru and Ecuador......}| 25,000/|1957 Dec. 13..... Western Iran.......... ,062 
1896 Aug. 16.....|Ecuador, Peru.......... 70,000/|1957 Dec. 13..... Outer Mongolia......... 1,200 
1875 May 16..... veneer = Colosmbin ..-| 16,000}/1958 Jan. 15..... Per =.) jack ite eae ree 128 
1897 June 12.....|India, Assam........... 1,542||/1958 Aug. 16-21..|Western Iran........... 191 
1898 June Cie ...|Japan, Cre aaee Wen ceishete 22,000/|1960 March 1....|Agadir, Morocco,,....<. 12,000 
1906 April 16.... ::|Vatpatalso, Chiles... «. .| 1,500]}1960 May 21-30. .|Southern Chile......... 700 
1906 ree 18....\Calif., San Francisco... .. 452 
Explosions 
Date, Location, Number of Deaths—See also Marine Disasters, Fires and Chronology 
1910)Oct. ss Los Aneeles cae sil pasate 21 tees pee. 7. aoe Rica, a pe Sees ‘ 
San Francisco Preparedness pa- pr. Sunken munitions ship, awa. 
Bee ey gett oe ere », * 10||1958|May 22|Nike missiles, Leonardo, N. J. 1 


ra 
1917|Dec. 6|Halifax Harbor, Canada. 
1920|Sept. 16)Wall St., New York, bomt 
1937|Mar. 18|New London, Tex., school. 
1940|Sept 11/Hercules Powder, Kenvil, N. 4, 


1958)Aug. 27|Fireworks factory, Taiwan... . 


7 
0 
ia 1958|July 20|)Hydroelectric plant, Yugoslavia.. ae 
294||1959/Apr. 10/World War Il bomb, Philippines. 38 
51/|1959|June 2/Gas truck, Penn. Turnpike. Eh 
3 
0 
6 


1944|July 17|Port Chicago, Calif., pier......:, 322/|1959/June 28|Rail tank cars, Meldrin, Ga 2 
1944|Oct. 21/Liquid gas tank, Cleveland. . Ew, fateae - 135||1959)/Aug. 7|Dynamite truck, Roseburg, Ore. 1 
1947|Apr. 16/'Texas City, Gs a +e 561/|/1959|Aug. 23)}Warehouse, Rio de Janeiro. ..... 1 
1948|July 28 ae works, Tadwigshaten: af 1959) Nov. 29|Jamuri Bazar, India, Sxplesiiee 
: PIN AN Vickers seis ade RP lacaie SHOD Seca sor " 
1950|May 19 Re Ett On barges, S. ‘Amboy, a 1959|Dec. 13 ea eae Ger., 2 apartment sh 
NS Se ee tn SRO AAL gs a5 
1956|Aug. 7 De perlte trucks, Cali, Colom=, 100 1960)Mar. 4 pagina Be ammunition ship, fe 
FA Et Oe ae OR ITER e5 a 
1956|Dee. 3 (Brooklyn, N. Y., pier........... 10|11960\Mar. 22 Dynariite: Sasabi Mts., Japan.. 23 
Principal Mine Disasters in the U. S. 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Location Killed Date Location Killed 
Plymouth, Pa....... Z 179 pater N. Pek 263 
Pocahontas, Va... At ae & Eccles, W. Va.. 181 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa...... 109 Layland, W. Va. A 112 
Wrebs, OMG A. ci slots sce 100 Hastings, Colo. ooth bod 
Scofield, Utah.........| 200 i ‘i21] Dawson, N. Mex 120 
Coal Creek, Tenn..... 184 Mar, 8, 1924....| Castle Gate, Utah..... 171 
Johnstown, Pa........| 112 Apr. 28, 1924:.:.| Benwood, W. Va...... 119 
Hanna, Wy0..........| 169 May 19, 1928..,.| Mather. Pa,.......... 195 
Cheswick, Pa.:....!: 179 |\Jan. 12, 1940... °| Bartley, W. Va........ 92 
Virginia City, Ala: :..;| 112 ar. 25, 1947.,..| Centralla, Tl... 0.35... 111 
Monongah, W. Va.....| 361 ||Dec. 21; 1951.:::| West Frankfort, Ill....| 119 
Jacobs Creek, Pa...... 239 ||Feb. 4, 1957.,..| Bishop, Va,..cp000+0% 37 
iti] Marianna, Pa........:| 154 |/Oct. 27; 1958. !/'] Bishop, Via cics Ob cane 22 
Cherry sl ote wae ncaes | «269 Jan. 22, 1959....) Pittston, Pa. ,+%,.... 12 
Apr. 8. 1911....| Littleton, AIR ies a 128 Mar. 8, 1960....| Logan, Ws. VAcbsa see 18 


World’s worst mine disaster killed veg workers in the Honkeiko Colliery in Manchuria Apr. 26, 1942, 


At Courrieres, France, 1,060 miners died in an explosion Mar. 10, 1906. *Anthracite coal mine, 
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United States—Presidents and their Wives 
Presidents of the United States 


Se ne 
to a ruling of the State Dept., Grover Cleveland is Ste ei hain office bet 


President, eanee his two i 
Mae Tse] ase Be 


No. Name 


= Sa 
1..|George Washington.......|Fed...... = 22 
2.. Tana k 3 Fed. Be 30 
ie eens Jefferson. .. 7 

,-|James Madison..........+ 
-|James BEPDT OG: aR Nee apa Dem.-Rep. 


aa 
Lal 


Va..see Hes 
.|Dem.-Rep. yaaa 
..|Andrew Jackson,..,......|D A 
.-|Martin Van Buren........ 


.-|William Henry Harrison .. 
MONMCL VICK .:csjec'ac vie os a0. Whi; 
-|James Knox Polk 
.-|Zachary Taylor.........-. Wi 
-|Millard Fillmore. eis 
Franklin Pierce.. 
James Buchanan 
.-|Abraham Lincoln. 
17..|)Andrew Johnson. . 
18. .|Ulysses Simpson Gran 


hs pn ke ft 3 
OMRWNs SOON 
. 


it be 


Peal ReDe ekeaait 
19, .|Rutherford Birchard Haves ee MileieaHODu 


1 » Oct. 
20..|James Abram Garfield....|Rep......|O! 1831, Nov. 19 
21..\Chester Alan Arthur...... Rep. .....|Vt-...--|1830, Oct. 5 
22..|Grover Cleveland......... Dem.,,....|N. J.../1837, March 18 
23..}Benjamin Harrison....... Rep... sce Ohio. . .|1833, A 
24..\Grover Cleveland......... Dem......|N. J..-|1837, March 18 
25..| William McKinley........ Rep... ...|Ohio, . .1843, Jan 
26. .|Theodore Roosevelt....... Rep Y...|1858, Oct, 27 
27..| William Howard Taft.....|Rep 1857, Sept. 15 
28..)/Woodrow Wilson......... em. 56, Dec. 28 
29, .| Warren Gamaliel Harding. | Rep 1865, Nov 2 
30. .|/Calvin Coolidge.:........ Rep 1872, July 4 
31, ,)Herbert Clark Hoover..:..| Rep. 1874. Aug.~ 10 
$2. .|Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on 2, Jan. 30 
33..|/Harry 8S. Truman......... 1884, May 


8 
-|1890, Oct. 14 


nominated vice president by = publicans and elected with Lincoln. 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Grant’s am Ulysses: Wilson’s, Thomas Wood-< 
row; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr. Truman uses the initial Ss om(See Truman biography). 


34..|Dwight David Eisenhower Rep: 
Andrew Johnson—a Democrat, 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


Baptist—Harding, Truman. 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
Disciples of Christ—Garfield. 


Episcopalian—W ashington. 
William Henry Harrison, Tyler 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 

Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 

Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson, Hisenhower. 

Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Fillmore, Taft. 

Jefferson was a member of the Episcopal Church, 


Madison, Monroe, 
Bh Taylor, Pierce, 


but in later life became a deist, described himself — 


as ‘‘a disciple of the doctrines of Jesus,’’ and com- 
mended Unitarianism. 
Lincoln attended Presbyterian services in Wash- 


ington but was not a member. Hayes attended the 
Methodist Church, but never joined. 

Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 
field, McKinley, ‘Theo. Roosevelt,’ Taft, Harding, 
F. D. Roosevelt, Truman. 

ORIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 

Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 
Hoover. German and Swiss—Hisenhower. 

English--Washington, John Adams 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, 
Harding, ee 


dacpeon: Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, 
Wilson. 


Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


McKinley, 


Wives and Children of the Presidents 


President* Wife’s Name Nativity| Born | Mar’ed | Died | Sons |Dau’ers 
Washington...,.... . |/Martha AD AnGriaee) Custis 
John Adams........ ADigail Smatthiuss.5 sai eas. 
MEMELSON« oy hie syec ole Martha (Wayies) Skelton. ..... 
Madison, .....3...5. ‘Dorothea(‘* Dolley’ » (Payne) Poa N- cates 
DEORTOC  . vceleidieieieinnnte Elizabeth Kortwright.......... 
ge Q. AGAMB.. 2.5.4. Louisa Catherine Johnson!,.,... 
RAORAON civicttivis.o 900 0. Rachel (Donelson) Robards 
Van Buren......... Hannah TiCes, a or ICC OTS 
William H. Harrison. |Anna Symmes. ...........0.. 
EEVIOI Cis sce crels op secee [Letitia Christian? SF) ebayer Rane nee se 

Walla Gardineni: cienw svete tate 2 

OU) 6s, 4 Sarah Childress. ..........ec8. 
Taylor. Margaret Smith... «2.6% «eeu» 
Fillmore . |Abigail Fowers Arecvitne ec ho oe 
BIORGE Ly iiiecete.e 
Lincoln. ... Todd 
Johnson. . Eliza McCardle. 

RAWU iene 0 eialers 3 .. |Julia Dent...... 
PEAVOA tc lsvelah alae eye Lucy Ware Webb. 
roe awit aharese +»... {Lucretia Rudolph, ..... 

PASRTNNIN Sais cod sevaceie ++». {Ellen Lewis Herndon... . 
Cleveland Weaiare ners a 050 Frances Folsom 


McKinley. ......... Nda Saxton id \Guioaatet, dus aon ee 
Theodore Roosevelt... |Alice Hathaway Lee. . 

Edith Kermit Carow.......... 
BUA is ialessicis\e. vie Helen Herron....... 


Ellen Louise Axson 


James Buchanan, 15th president, was 
infants, dec’d. 8Plus 1 infant, dec’ d. 


unmarried. 1Born London, father a Maryland citizen. 


2Plus 2 


P 
“~ 
> 
: 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES 


George Washington 


George Washington, first President, was born 
Friday, Feb. 22, 1732 (actually Feb. 11, O. S.), the 
son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 


5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash-_ 


ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 
1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
a house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 

Washington’s military service began in 1753 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia) made him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 
testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 
dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental Congress June 15, 1775 and took 
command at Cambridge July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected President and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York’s Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New York his mansion, near Franklin Sq., was 
the scene of formal dinners and levees.~His pew 
in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield; was burned in 1780. 
On feb. 22,-1932, a new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions, was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time. He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon. 
(See article on Mount Vernon.) He willed Mount 
Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod Washington (1762- 
1829), associate justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 

References: George Washington, 5 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
born June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va, In 1749 
she married Daniel Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. _She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 


ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet “the prettiest and 
richest widow in Virginia.’’ She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
married, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17...Her son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. ’ She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 
Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 


John Adams, 2nd President, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was a 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the ‘‘Boston Massacre.” He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen President by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him “‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.’? The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.S. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen—bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1798, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen, 


ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Noy. 12, O. S.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28, 
1818. She had two daughters and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 
President. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she ‘tived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sharp 
criticism of Adams’ opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 


Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson, 3rd President, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadweil, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson attended 
the College of William and Mary, 1760-1762, read 


iy 


Classics in Greek and Latin; studied law with 
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George Wythe in Williamsburg; played the ree 


and rede horses. In 1769 he was elected 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain’s 
right to tax. Named a member of the committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 
wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
nance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 
Washington appointed him secretary of state, 


_ 1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 


governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for President in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for President, so the 
House of Representatives, with Hamiliton’s help, 
elected Jefferson, the first President to be in- 
augurated in Washington. Adams left town before 
the ceremony, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804 he voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, a deist in religion. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
s0n Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

Rejerences: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malene. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s father’s large farm and slaves became. part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 

James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
born Mar. 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729), was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional convention. He was chief re- 
corder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
ratification in the Federalist papers, written with 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
statute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
assembly. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
He favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
in 1801 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 
issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in 1780, 


. 


Elected President in 1808, Madison was a “strict 


to Jefferson’s embargo act and ured 
commerce. “He was reelected in 1812 by the votes 
of the agrarian South and recently admitted 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 18, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days before. While the 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier), Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He be- 
came rector of the Uniy. of Virginia, 1826. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biography, 
The Making of the Constitution by Charles 
Warren; James Madison, 5 vols., by Irving Brant. 


DOLLEY MADISON 


Mrs. Dorothea (Dolley) Payne Madison, was 
born May 12, 1768, in North Carolina, daughter of 
John Payne, a Virginia Quaker, who freed his 
slaves. She grew up in Hanover County, Va. Her 
first husband, John Todd, died in 1793. She mar- 
Tried Madison Sept. 15, 1794, and when he became 
secretary of state in 1801, became hostess for 
Jefferson in the White House. She presided at the 
first inaugural ball in 1809. She is supposed to have 
rescued Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington 
from the White House when the British came Aug. 
24, 1814, but the actual deed is ascribed to others 
who turned the portrait over to her. She helped 
edit Madison’s highly important records of the 
Constitutional Convention. From 1817 to 1837 she 
lived at Montpellier, Orange Co., Va. (now Monit- 
pelier, privately owned). She returned to Wash- 
ington as a welcome, but impecunious, social 
leader, in 1837, Congress bought her husband’s 
records in 1837 for $30,000, and other papers in 
1848, for $25,000. She took part in the dedication 
of the Washington monument and sent the first 
personal message over S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph 
wire. She was respected for her tact and intelli- 
gence by presidents from Washington to Polk, In 
old age she suffered from the wastefulness of. a 
son, She died July 12, 1849, aged 81, and is buried 
beside Madison near Montpelier. 

References: Dolley Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies, by 
Meade Minnegerode. 


James Monroe 


James Monroe, 5th President, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton, He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He opposed ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution because it lacked a bill 
of rights; was U. S. Senator, 1790; minister to 
France, 1794-96, during which he improved rela- 
tions with France, Spain and Algiers; four times 
governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and 1811, Jefferson 
sent_him to France as minister, 1803, to join 
R. Livingston in buying the isle of New 
Orleans from France and East and West Florida 
from Spain. Exceeding instructions, he signed 
a treaty for all of Louisiana. (Navigation of the 
Mississippi was one of his demands as early as 
1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes. He ran against 
Madison for President in 1808. He was chosen 
member of the Virginia Assembly, 1810-1811; sec- 
retary of state under Madison, 1811-1817; also 
secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar,. 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected President; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
position that led to the Missouri Compromise. (In 
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1801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any Russian colony’ on this 
: sptape lee after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
northwest coasts. On Dec. 2, 1823, Monroe an- 
nounced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion. First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 
to Richmond. 
Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 


Cresson. 
MRS. JAMES MONROE 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kortwright Monroe was born in 
New York, 1768, the daughter of Lawrence Kort- 
wright, formerly British army officer. She mar- 
ried Monroe in 1786. They had two daughters, 
who married and lived in New York. She died 
1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 

John Quincy Adams, 6th President, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He ‘was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he. as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected President by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as representative 
and served nine terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsibie for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. wRs. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775,-the daughter-of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 

Andrew Jackson, 7th President, originally Jef- 
fersonian-Republican, later first Democrat, was 
born in the Waxhavws district, New Lancaster Co., 
8S. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, In 1765. At 13 he joined the militia in the 
Revolution and when captured a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House, He was 
jin the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de- 
feated the Creek Indians at Horseshoe Bend, 
Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A,, 
drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 


ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In’ 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 
Seminoles in Florida that he endangered foretre 
relations. In 1824 he ran for President against Jo! 
Quincy Adams and was voted down by the House, 
though he had the most votes; in 1828 he carried 
everything, the West rising to support “‘Old Hick- 
ory” and a liberal land policy. He was a noisy de- 
bater and duellist and introduced rotation in office 
or ‘‘spoils system.’? He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 
federal funds with state banks. Though “‘Let the 
people rule”’ was his slogan, he at times supported 
strict constructionist policies against the expan- 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
for nominating presidential candidates and sub- 
stituted. the national convention, 1832, when he 
was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 
dent. When South Carolina refused to collect 
imports under his protective tariff he ordered 
army and naval forces to Charleston. At the 
Jefferson Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Cal- 
houn’s defense of liberty over the Union with 
“Our Federal Union; it must be preserved.’’ He 
recognized the Republic of Texas, 1836. His party 
took the name of Democrat. He died at the 
Hermitage, June 8, 1845, and is buried there. 

References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
a@ President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON 

Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, named him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 

Reference: General Jackson’s Lady by Mary 
French Caldwell. 


Martin Van Buren 

Martin Van Buren, 8th President, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and a 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator, 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as ‘‘the little magician,’’ and influenced 
Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for President by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and wa8S the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
tan for President on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN é 

Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate in 
schcol. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolley Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 

William Henry Harrison, 9th President, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen, Anthony Wayne at Fallen Time 
bers, 1794, He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 
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of me ore ee With 
$00 men he routed Tecumseh’s ans Tippe- 
canoe, Nov. 6, 1811. A major general, he defeated 
British and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 


1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
of Indi 


North Bend, O. 
Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
Was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Irwin Har- 
rison, wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., 
stayed in the White House during Harrison’s ill- 
ness. Another son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, 
was member of Congress and father of Benjamin 
Harrison, 23rd President.. 


John Tyler 

John Tyler, 10ih President, independent Whig, 
was born Mar. 29, 1190, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of John Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
Was graduated trom William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
Tesolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 

References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. -G. Tyler. 

MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 

When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic. 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
ber of Congress and Confederate veteran, died 
1927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
1927 at Richmond, aged 70. 


James Knox Polk 

James Knox Polk, 11th President, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Noy. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
“Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, ’43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
existed, Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 


giving Vancouver to 
viso, outlawing slavery in 
bated in his term. Polk died 
1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds there. 
References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I. McCor- 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


MRS. JAMES K. POLK 
Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was @ 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 

Zachary Taylor, 12th President, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected President over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville, 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamil- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent. 

MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr. Rob- 
ert Wood, asst. surgeon general, U. S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later. A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a Confederate 
general. He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 

Millard Fillmore, 13th President, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice president and suc- 
ceeded as President July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography, 


FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant. They had no children. 


- 
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- Franklin Pierce 

Franklin Pierce, 14th President, Democrat, was 
born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U.S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
Was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery, Pierce was influ- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men (Jefferson 
Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 
Ostend Manifesto that the U. S. either buy or take 
Cuba..He approved the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
leaving slavery to popular vote (‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty’’) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
of Kansas. He signed a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada and approved the Gadsden Purchase from 
Mexico, 1853. He supported Commodore Matthew 
Perry’s opening of Japan, 1854. Pierce died at 
Concord, N.H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 

MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 

Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A. Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died in 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th President, Federalist, 
Tater Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the War of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; member Pa. legislature, 1814-16, Congress, 
1820-31; Jackson’s minister to Russia, 1831-33; 
senator, 1834-45. As Polk’s secy. of state, 1845-49, 
he ended Oregon dispute with Britain, supported 
Mexican war and annexation of Texas. As minister 
to Britain, 1853, he signed the Ostend Manifesto, 
1854, urging U. S. to take Cuba. Nominated by 
Democrats over Pierce and Stephen A. Douglas, he 
was elected, 1856, over John C. Fremont (Repub- 
lican) and Millard Fillmore (American Know- 
Nothing and Whig tickets). On slavery he favored 
popular sovereignty and choice by state constitu- 
tions; he accepted the pro-slavery Dred Scott de- 
cision as binding. His support of the pro-slavery 
Lecompton constitution for Kansas caused a break 
with Douglas Democrats. He denied the right of 
states to secede but wanted U. S. constitutional 
recognition of property rights in slaves and Fed- 
eral action against fugitives. Buchanan refused 
demands of South Carolina for Federal property, 
but also refused to reinforce forts there until too 
late to help Fort Sumter. A strict constructionist, 
he desired to keep peace and found no authority for 
using force. He died at Wheatland, near Lancaster, 
Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 77. 

Buchanan was 3 bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was the daughter of Buchanan’s 
sister Jane, Harriet Lane, whose parents had died 
when she was a child. The major social event was 
the visit in 1860 of the Prince of Wales, later 
Edward VII. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th President, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, died 1821, and a brother, Thomas, 
died in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was 6 ft., 3 in. tall. Abe 
made two trips on flatboats to New Orleans, one 
via the Ohio-Mississippi, 1828, and one yia the 
Tllinois-Mississippi, 1831. In 1830 the family 
moved to Macon County, Ill.. where Abe and a 
cousin split 3,000 fence rails. In 1831 they moved 
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to Coles County, In New Salem, 1831-1837, Lin- 
coln lost election to the Illinois General Assembly, 
1832, but won four times later, beginning in 1834. 
He enlisted in the militia for the Black Hawk 
War, 1832. In New Salem he ran a store, 1833, 
surveyed land, 1834-36, was postmaster, 1833-36. 
Ann Rutledge, whom he is said to have loved, 
died near New Salem, 1835, aged 19. 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and 
became partner in a Springfield law office. He 
began practice on 8th Judicial Circuit, 1839. He 
was a presidential elector, 1839, 1844, 1852, 1856. 
He failed of nomination for representative, 1843, 
but was elected to the 30th Congress, 1847. He 
opposed the Mexican war. He stumped New 
England for Zachary Taylor, 1848. He refused 
offices of secretary and governor of Oregon Terr., 
1849. He opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
extension of slavery, 1854. When elected to the 
Ill. legislature, 1854, he declined in order to 
try for the Senate, but failed of election, 1855. 
He was proposed but not chosen for vice presi- 
dent at the first Republican convention, 1856, 
and he made 50 speeches for John C. Fremont, 
presidential nominee. 

In 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in the 
Ill. legislature for the Senate but was defeated 
by Stephen A. Douglas, Dem., who sponsored the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The issues were debated 
by Lincoln and Douglas Aug. 21-Oct. 15 at 
Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Gales- 
burg, Quincy and Alton, Ill. 

Lincoln ‘was nominated for President by the 
Republican party over Wm. H. Seward, on an 
anti-slavery platform, at Chicago, May 18, 1860. 
He ran against Stephen A. Douglas, northern 
Democrat; John C. Breckinridge, southern pro- 
slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutional Union 
party. Lincoln got only 40% of the votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. South Carolina seceded 
from the Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 
by_10 southern states. 

Lincoln was inaugurated Mar. 4, 1861. Fort 
Sumter was attacked Apr. 12-14, and surrendered. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr. 15, and 
500,000 May 3. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after 
the battle of Antietam, he announced that slaves 
in territory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 
1, 1863, date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He reached the highest degree of eloquence at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth, actor, in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, . Ill. -His. estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. His humanity, lofty concept of 
office and generous spirit made him the hero of 
the common man the world over. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Lin- 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M, Angle; Abraham Lin- 
coln, by Benj. H. Thomas. 


MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 

Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, ‘‘Tad’’ in 1871. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
dau. of Sen. Jas. Harlan (Iowa); she died 1937. 
Their children, since deceased, were Abraham (died 
at 17), Mrs. Chas. Isham, Mrs. Robt. J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Carl 
Sandburg and Paul M, Angle; Mary Lincoin, 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth Painter Randall, 
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Andrew Johnson 

Andrew Johnson, 17th President, Democrat, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex- 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 

maid at the inn, His father died when he was 5. 

10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
tan off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
overnor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
857-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as President April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Neero provisions that enraged Congréss, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and-other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acauittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoln policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radica] Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
(mow Greeneville) where his log-cabin tailor shop 
and home are museums. 

References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 


MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mrs. Eliza McCardle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 
Mary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn., 
and had three children; after Stover’s death she 
married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. Johnson 


died tn 1876. 
Ulysses S. Grant 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th President, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Grant, 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant’s 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Hiram Ulysses, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was Ist lieut. 
and captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 21st Illinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 
dier general; took Forts Henry and Donel- 
son; made maj. gen. of volunteers; fought at 
Shiloh. Took Vicksburg, became maj. gen. 
USA., and in Mar., 1864, lieut. gen. He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
service reform were events of his administration. 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
An attempt by the Stalwarts (Old Guard) to 
nominate him in 1880 failed. In 1881 the collapse 
of Grant & Ward, investment house, left him 
penniless. He began his Personal Memoirs. writing 
at Mt. McGregor, N.Y., while ill of cancer and 


tion, by Bruce Catton. 
MES. ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was the _ 


daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, police 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922), who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th President, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for President over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to ‘‘go behind state returns’ and by strict 
party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Offite 
Act that had led to Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 

Reference: Rutherford B. Hayes and His Amer- 
ica, by Harry Barnard. 


MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F, (1873-74). Mrs, Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 

James A. Garfield, 20th President, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co, Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Proy- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
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at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosecrans and 
Was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he hecame the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
88 a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington. He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
buried = Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
Cyrus W. Field and friends raised a trust fund of 
$360,000 for the family. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 

Chester A. Arthur, 2lst President, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
Was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as President. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Nov. 18, 1886, and was buried-in Albany, N. Y. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 

MES. CHESTER A. ARTHUR 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. ‘Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


Grover Cleveland 

According to a ruling of the State Dept. Grover 
Cleveland is both the 22nd and the 24th president, 
because his two terms were not consecutive. By 
individuals, he is only the 22nd. 

Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th President, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for President over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 


raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 
271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought about 
by lowering of the gold reserve, circulation of 
Paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
a reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor troubles 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 
theory, Jacob Coxey’s demand for work relief of 
$20,000,000 monthly. He broke the Pullman strike 
with troops to move the mails, 1894. He rejected 
the platform of W. J. Bryan’s silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
& Buckner. He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. He died in 
Princeton, N. J., June 24, 1908. 

References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour- 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MRS, GROVER CLEVELAND 

Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo. 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, June 2, 1886. They 
had five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Francis Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., an 
archaeologist in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 29, 


1947. A . A 
Benjamin Harrison 

Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin MHarrison, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
President; his father John Scott Harrison was a 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and in 
the Atlanta campaign. In 1865 he was made 
brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff biH- and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and, Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison; Vol. I, 1833-65; Vol. II, 1865- 
88; by Harry J. Sievers. 


HARRISON’S. TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; Mary’s child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House favorite and became a New York business- 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison’s 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th President, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of 
nine children. His father’s family was Scotch- 
Irish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 
tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18 
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in the 23rd Ohio, in which R. B. Hayes was 
a@ major. He was a commissary sergeant at 
Antietam, where the state of Ohio honored 
him with the tallest monument. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect ‘infant industries,’ with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for President in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected President on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystal- 
lized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal 
from Cuba; Spain agreed to arbitration and arm~ 
istice but Congress announced state of war as of 
Apr. 21. (Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 cam- 
paign he defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist argu- 
ments with the prestige of prosperity, ‘‘the full 
dinner pail’? and the vigorous campaigning of 
Theodore Roosevelt, vice presidential nominee. Mc- 
Kinley was a Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory 
nature, but conservative (stand-pat) on business is- 
sues. He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in-Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist, He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: “‘It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.” 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 

References: In the Days of McKinley, by Mar- 
garet Leech. Dictionary of American Biography. 

MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 

Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
Walt. She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their, two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 


Theodore Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, Republican, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
§zamn van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, ~uttended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target ‘practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the Ist U.S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest President at 42 
years, 10 mos., 18 days, when McKinley died ‘at 
Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As President he fought 
corruption of politics by big business; dissolved 
Northern Securities Co. and others for violating 
anti-trust laws; intervened in coal strike on behalf 
of the public, 1902; instituted Dept. of Commerce 
and Labor; obtained Elkins law forbidding rebates 
to favored corporations, 1903; Hepburn law regulat- 
ing railroad rates, 1906; Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
1906, Reclamation Act and employers’ liability 
Jaws. He organized Conservation, mediated the 
peace between Japan and Russia, 1905; won the 
Nobel peace prize. He was the first to use the 
Hague Court of International Arbitration. By 


recognizing the new Republic of 
Panama Canal possible, appointed 
Goethals 


head commissioner 
was re-elected 1904, with 366 ant 
In 1908 he obtained the nominati 
H. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft inimical 
liberal the 


and recall of judicial decisions, which ali 
conservatives. In 1916 he left the Progressives and 
supported Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong 
friend of Britain, he fought American isolation. In 
1917 President Wilson refused to let him organize 
a division. His four sons served in World War 1; 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., now a 
national shrine, and was buried near the Roose- 
velt bird refuge there. 


References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt; T. R.: the Formative Years, by Carleton 
Putnam. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston. 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
lieut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
with the ist Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War II, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 

References: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker; 
The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill, by 
Hermann Hagedorn. 


William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, 27th President, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur, Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for President by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt: 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

Reference: The Life and Times of William How= 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. 
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MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

Mrs. Helen Herron Taft (1861-1943) was born in 
Cincinnati, daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 
partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and acting 
president at Bryn Mawr; Robert Alphonso Taft, 
born 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio 1938-1953, 
died July 31, 1953, and Charles Phelps Taft, born 
1897, lawyer, former mayor of Cincinnati. 


Woodrow Wilson 

Woodrow Wilson, 28th President, Democrat, was 
born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
row, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
@ printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, 
N. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘‘Congressional Government.’? He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
1890-1910; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for President by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan,. ‘‘He kept us out of war,’’ over Charles 
Evans Hughes, who was strongly supported by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Wilson’s offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejected. When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
a declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Nov. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J. C. 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge; William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919, He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols. by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rev. S. E. 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
born 1886, member of a reiigious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B., 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who married Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 


ville, Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
Galt, a Washington jeweler, when she married 
Wilson, Dec. 18, 1915. She lives in Washington. 

Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson, 


Warren Gamaliel Hard 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th President, Re- 
Publican, was born near Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. 
Harding, a country doctor, and Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson. He attended Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star, 
Marion, O., 1884, and a few years later bought the 
Paper with a friend. He was state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-06; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S. Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 


legislation, woman’s suffrage, Volstead prohibition ~ 


enforcement act over President Wilson’s veto and 
opposed the League ef Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for President on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and over- 
whelmingly defeated the Democrats, James M. 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000.) He stressed a return to 
“normalcy’’; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Nov. 14, 1921, he declared war 
officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called 
the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923. He was buried in 
Marion, O. 

Rejerences: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 

MES. WAREEN GAMALIEL HARDING 

Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O., 
hardware merchant and later banker. She married, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
and. helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 


Nov. 21, 1924. : : 
a Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge, 30th President, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor, and named John Calvin Coolidge. His 
paternal ancestors came from England to Water- 
town, later Cambridge, Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
in 1630. Coolidge was graduated at-Amherst, 1895; 
admitted to the bar in Northampton, 1897; city 
councilman, 1889; city solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of 
the courts, 1904; member of the lower Massachu- 
setts house, 1907-08; mayor of Northampton, 1910- 
11; State Senator, 1912-15; and president of Sen- 
ate, 1914-15; lieut. governor, 1916-18; governor, 
1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 1919, Coolidge at- 
tained national prominence by his action in the 
Boston police strike, during which he wired Sam- 
uel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: ‘“There is no right 
to strike against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime.’’ This brought his name before 
the Republican convention of 1920, where he re- 
ceived 34 votes for President and was nominated 
for vice president by 67414 votes. He succeeded to 
the presidency on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, 
the oath being administered by his father, a justice 
of the peace, in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and 
again Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W,. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt. ‘‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 2, 1927: “I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928." He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- 
ton, Jan. 5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
hillside. 

Reference: A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White. 
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MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, was born 
in Burlington, Vt., Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of 
Andrew I. Goodhue, a steamboat inspector under 
Cleveland. She was graduated from the Uniy. of 
Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, 1902-1905, and became president of its 
board. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. She 
died July 8, 1957, in Northampton, Mass.; aged 78. 
The Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, 
who married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. 
Trumbull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st President, Repub- 
lican, was born at West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 
1874, son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith 
(1847-1880) and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848- 
83). Ancestor Andrew Hoover came to Penn. from 
Palatinate, 1738; great-grandfather reached West 
Branch, 1854. Hoover grew up in Indian Terr. and 
Oregon, won A.B. in engineering, Stanford, 1891. 
Briefly with U. S. Geological Survey and western 
mines; then mining engineer in western Austra- 
lia, Asia, Europe, Africa, America. While chief 
engineer, imperial mines, China, he directed food 
relief for victims of Boxer Rebellion, 1900. He be- 
came a world figure in relief work, distributing 
over $5 billion worth during 1914-1923. He directed 
American Relief Committee, London, 1914-15; U. 
S. Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 1915-1919; U.S. 
Food Administrator, 1917-1919; American Relief 
Admin., 1918-1923, feeding children in defeated 
nations; Russian Relief, 1918-1923; Interallied 
Food Council: Supreme Economic Council; Comm. 
on Industrial Relations. As Secy. of Commerce, 
1921-28, he began regulation of radio and aviation, 
pushed research program for Natl. Academy of 
Science; organized 7-state pact for Colorado 
River irrigation and Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 
Elected President over Alfred E. Smith, 1928, he 
started White House Conferences on child health 
and protection, and housing; supported conser- 
vation of forests, oil, resources; initiated Naval 
Conference, 1930; organized RFC, Home Loan 
Banks, expanded Farm Loan Banks; called WEC, 
He,-gave his official salary to charities and un- 
derpaid help. President Truman made him coor- 
dinator of European Food Program, 1947, and ch. 
of Comm. for Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch, 1947-49, and ch. of the 2nd Comm. on 
Reorganization, 1953-55. He is a member of the 
advisory board of the World Bank. He founded 
the Hoover Library on War, Revolution & Peace 
at Stanford Univ., Calif. 

References: Hoover is author of Individualism, 
America’s: First Crusade, The Challenge of Liberty, 
The Problems of Lasting Peace, Addresses, 1938-55, 
(7 vols.) and Memoirs (3 vols.). 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was born in Waterloo, 
Ia., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker, The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stantord University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899. She died Jan. 7, 1944, 

Sons: Herbert Hoover, Jr., b. 1903, consulting 
engineer, Under Secretary of State, 1951-1956, 
home, San Marino, Calif. Allan Henry Hoover, b. 
1907, director of mining corps., New York, N. Y., 
home, Greenwich, Conn. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd President, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wilson 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt ran for vice president, 1920, with Jas. 
M. Cox and was defeated. From 1920 to 1928 he 
was a New York lawyer and v.p. of Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. In Aug., 1921, infantile paralysis para- 
lyzed his legs. He learned to walk with leg braces 
and a cane and established the Warm Springs, 
Ga., Foundation, for helping those so afflicted, 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 
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to the tic 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, 
Happy Warrior. Smith was 
and defeated. Roosevelt was 


W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, with 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his 
votes to Roosevelt, who was chosen, alienating 
Smith. The financial crash, unemployment and 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition made 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow=- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes. Foremost 
was “pump priming,” or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls the 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers. 
He was the last President inaugurated on Mar. 4 
(1923) and the first inaugurated on Jan. 20 (1937). 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. He was the first Presi- 
dent to use radio for ‘‘fireside chats.’’ When the 
Supreme Court voided his measures he demanded 
additional judges of Congress. It refused, but res- 
ignations soon enabled him to replace conservatives 
who had opposed him. He was the first President 
to break the third term tradition and was elected 
to a fourth term, 1944, despite failing health. The 
culminating event of his career was World War II. 
He was openly hostile to fascist governments be- 
fore the war and gave Britain substantial support, 
such as exchanging 50 destroyers for air bases, 
before Pearl Harbor made the United States a bel- 
ligerent. He wrote the principles of fair dealing 
into the Atlantic Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with 
Winston Churchill) and in the Four Freedoms 
(Freedom of speech, of worship, from want, from 
fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He conferred with the heads of 
states at Casablanca, Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 
1943; Teheran, Noy.-Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; 
Yalta, Feb., 1945. He died at Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 12, 1945, aged 63, and, was buried on his 
Hyde Park estate, where his house and libragy are 
in the national care. 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
Sherwood; F. D, R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt; Crisis of the Old Order, by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She marriéd 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. She was asst. director, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 1941-42; U. S. representa- 
tive, General Assembly, U. N., 1945-53 and ch. 
of its Human Rights Commission. She was the 
first of presidents’ wives to devote herself to a 
career of social reform and political support of her 
husband’s measures. The Roosevelts had six chil- 
dren, one dying in infancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brcokline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn., divorced June 21, 
1955; married, July 1, 1956, Mrs. Gladys Irene 
Owens of Los Angeles. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 1%, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs. 
Minnewa Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, 
March 15, 1951, 

Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Nov. 
11, 1952. Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif, 

References: This Is My Story and This I Remem- 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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Harry S. Truman 

Harry S. Truman, 33rd President, Democrat, 
was born at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s. The 
Trumans came from England and the President’s 
mother’s grandmother from Northern Ireland, 
while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s middle 
name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
grandfathers, resulted in his using only S. for 
his middle initial. He is a Baptist. 

He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
Tailroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He Joined the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became 1st lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div., A. E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 

Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
reelected Nov. 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
preferred Truman over Henry Wallace and Wm. 
QO. Douglas for vice president, Truman being 
nominated. On Roosevelt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, 
Truman was sworn in as President by Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone in the cabinet room of the 
White House. In 1948 he was elected President in 
the face of polls predicting his defeat. His personal 
energy overcame Democratic pessimism and he was 
aided by Republican lethargy. He defeated as well 
Democrats of the States Rights party. 

Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
to the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement. He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 


Communists. When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
Republic, and when the U.N. called for armed 


aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
licly opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 
Truman established the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in 1950, approved high taxes to meet 
rearmiament expense, instituted controls of mate- 
rials and prices. He advocated higher wages when 
the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In 1952 he ordered seizure of steel companies, 
which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
when overruled by the U.°S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
extravagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
issued an executive order creating a naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Truman travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 211 speeches. He retired to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and wrote his memoirs. On July 
6, 1957, the Harry S. Truman Library, containing 
3,500,000 of his letters and documents, was given 
by the city of Independence and friends to National 
Archives. It has offices for Mr, Truman. 
References: Memoirs by Harry S. Truman, 2 
vols.; The Man of Independence, by Jonathan 


Daniels. Rs. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
. Elizabeth Virginia Wallace Truman was 
Son peb. 13, 1885, in Independence, Mo., the 


eldest of four children and the only daughter of 
David Willock Wallace. She and Mr. Truman 


attended the same grade and high schools in 
Independence, both gradua’ in 1901. She 
attended Barstow, a girls’ preparatory school in 
Kansas City, Mo., and is an Episcopalian. 
married Mr. Truman June 28, 1919. They have 
one daughter, Margaret, born 1924, a concert and 
radio ist, who married Clifton Daniel, a New 
York newspaper editor, April 21, 1956. The Daniels 
have two sons: Clifton Truman, born June 5, 1957, 
and William Wallace, born May 19, 1959. 


Dwight David Eisenhower 

Dwight David Eisenhower, 34th President, Re- 
publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex., 
the son of David’ Jacob Eisenhower and Ida 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. His paternal grand- 
father descended from German Mennonites 
who left the Rhineland for Pennsylyania in the 
1730s, moved to Kansas in 1878. His father met his 
mother at Lane University, a United Brethren col- 
lege at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 1 year 
old his parents moved to Abilene, Kan., where his 
father worked as a mechanic in a creamery. Dwight 
had 6 brothers, of whom 4 are living. He was grad- 
uated from Abilene high school and went to U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point in 1911. 

Eisenhower began his military career as 2nd 
lieut., 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge of a 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918. 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School, 
1922; Command and General Staff Sch., 1926; 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial College, 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Asst. 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was on the American 
Military Mission to the Philippines, 1935-39 
and during 4 of those years on the staff of Gen. 
MacArthur. He was chief of staff, 3rd Div., later 
9th Corps, 1940-41, and of the 3rd Army, 1941 as 
brigadier general. After the Louisiana maneuvers 
he was made chief of the War Plans Div., War 
Dept. General Staff, and then became asst. chief 
of staff, Operations Div. and in June, 1942, lieu- 
tenant general. He was made Commander of Allied 
forces landing in North Africa Nov. 8, 1942, and 
advanced to full general in Feb., 1943, and Com- 
mander in Chief of Allied Forces in North Africa. 
He became Supreme Commander, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces Dec. 31, 1943, and as such led the 
Normandy invasion June 6, 1944. He was given the 
temporary rank of General of the Army Dec. 19, 
1944, which was made permanent in 1946. On May 
7, 1945, he received the surrender of the Germans 
at Rheims. He was in command of the U. S. Occu- 
pation Force in Germany in 1945, and returned to 
serve as Chief of Staff, Nov. 19, 1945, te Feb. 7, 
1948. From June 7, 1948, to Jan. 19,1953, he was 
president of Columbia Univ., but he took leave of 
absence Dec. 16, 1950, to serve as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe to organize NATO forces. 

Eisenhower resigned from the Army in June, 
1952, and was nominated for President by the Re- 
publicans at Chicago July 11, 1952. He defeated 
Adlai E. Stevenson by 442 to 89 electoral votes, 
was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1953. He was renomi- 
nated unanimously in San Francisco Aug. 22, 1956, 
and defeated Stevenson 457 to 74. He called himself 
a moderate, favored peace by strength, foreign 
aid and disarmament with guarantees. He sup- 
ported Nationalist China, German unity; re- 
jected Anglo-French military action against Egypt. 
He sent U. S. troops into Little Rock, Ark., Sept., 
1957, during the segregation crisis and ordered 
Marines into Lebanon July-Aug., 1958, under His- 
enhower Doctrine for keeping peace in Near Hast. 
By a public appeal he persuaded Congress to pass 
the Labor-Management Act. He toured Latin 
America and Asia, 1960. He suffered a coronary 
thrombosis on Sept. 24, 1955, an intestinal opera- 
tion on June 9, 1956, and a mild stroke on Nov. 25, 
1957. He farms near Gettysburg, Pa. : 

Reference: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D, 
Eisenhower; The Great American Heritage—the 
Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers, ed, by 
Bela Kornitzer. 

MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower was born Mamie 
Geneva Doud in Boone, Ia., Nov. 14, 1896. Her 
home was in Denver when Eisenhower, then a 
1st lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
met her. They were married July 1, 1916. Their 
first son, Dwight Doud, died in infancy; their 
second is John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, gradu- 
ate of West Point and a major in the USA. He is 
married to Barbara Jean Thompson, and they have 
four children: Dwight David Eisenhower, II, 
Barbara Ann, Susan, and Mary Jean. 
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Presidents, Vice Presidents and their Congresses 


UP TO JANUARY 20, 1961 


President 


1} George Washington,...... 1} John Adams........ ....j|Apr. 30, ee 
ZJolin: AGAMS, > vines. ewes « a see ensenor i ialae mato ar. Bi fa oe 
“ Opeiaas icon 4 George rolnton sites ar. 4, 18h Mar 3, 
4| James Madison,..........| | dol... .. eee nee pate Ae - b 
Spalencs €.0:40<) pisteveus 5| Ribrid 1 Gerry? ss... vaewe . 4, 1813-Mar. 
Blitamed Monroe. =... ... 6 pipe D. Tompkins ee 4) 1817-Mar. 
6| John Quincy Adams, Keven teas 7| John C, Calhoun. a . 4, 1825-Mar. 
7| Andrew Jackson. 3 08. SA hss aes . 4, 1829-Mar. 3, 
CEB a Airsig sees 8) Martin Van Buren.. . 4, 1833-Mar. : 
8} Martin Van Buren..... -| 9| Richard M. Johnson ar. 4, 1837-Mar. 
9| William Henry Hierrison‘ -|10} John Tyler.........- é Oe ee A 
: . 4, 1845-Mar. 
Bestene ioexsi 9 5, 1849-3 ~ 
IRS ae See Ba Bel eee sabia or 10, 1850-Mar 
1 anklin Pierce.........-. 13] William R. King*........ . A, 185 ar. 
is Pee Buchanan.:........ 14| John C. Breckinridge. ... 4, 1857-Mar. 
16| Abraham a hence 15} Hannibal Hamlin 4, 1861-Mar 
MOserc erie eis csaje tb iele ks 16| Andrew Johnson . 4, 1865-Apr. 
PP ASATIOFOW aODTISOR 5... oie c's 00-5] ss [oc cw'ee ee cetee ae . 15, 1865-Mar. —3, 
18] Ulysses S. Grant... .|17| Schuyler Colfax. . 4, 1869-Mar. 3, 
Oo Lien aera ea -|18]| Henry Wilsons... 4, 1873-Mar. ie 
19| Rutherford B. Hayes -|19] William A. Wheeler. 4, 1877-Mar. 3, 


20| James A. Garfleld+. . 


i) Chester A. Arthur... 0. | few cee eee reese ees nee 

22| Grover Cleveland’.,....... 21) Thomas A. Hendricks®. ..|M 
23] Benjamin Harrison........ 22| Levi P. Morton......... 

24! Grover Cleveland’,,....... 23] Adlai E. Stevenson...... ‘Mar. 
25 Eee MeKinley........ 24| Garret A. Hobart®....... 


i ot Re ac 25| Theodore Roosevelt......|/M 


0 

27| William H. Taft. 
28| Woodrow Wilson, . 
29| Warren G. Harding*. 
30) Calvin Coolidge. . 


iy See Sea earns 30) Charles G. Dawes. . ~~ 
31| Herbert C. Hoover........ 31) Charles Curtis.......... 
32| Franklin D. Roosevelt..... 32) John N. Garner......... Mar 
oo ES Ae DRS 33) Henry A. Wallace....... 


1Died a 20, 1812. 


-|20) Chester A. Arthur. 


2Died Nov. 23, 1814. 


Vice President 


Harry S. Truman,....... 
35| Alben W. Barkley....... 
nk M. Nixon....... J 
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8Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, to become United States Senator. 
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4Died in office. 5Died Apr. 18, 1853. ®Died Nov. 22, 1875. 7Terms not consecutive. SDied Nov. 25, 1885, 


®Died Nov. 21, 1899. 1°Died Oct. 


30, 1912. 


Vice Presidents of the United States 


UP TO JANUARY 20, 1961 
The numerals given Vice Presidents do not coincide with those given Presidents, because some 
Presidents had none and some had more than one. 


Resi- |Qual-| Poli- 
Name Birthplace Yr. | dence| ified 
1|John Adams. . .|Quiney, Mass....... 1735) Mass..| 1789 
2\Thomas Jefferson. . .|Shadwell, Va........|1743|Va....| 1797 
3|Aaron Burr....,... Newark, N. J......- 1756|N. Y..| 1801 
4|George Clinton..... Ulster Co., N. ¥.. 1739|N. Y..| 1805 
5) Elbridge Gerry...... Marblehead, Maas. . .|1744|Mass 1813 
5|Daniel D. Tompkins,|Scarsdale, N. Y..... 1774|N. Y..| 1817 
7|\*John C. Calhoun..,|Abbeville, S. C...... 1782/8. C..| 1825 
8|Martin Van Buren. .| Kinderhook, N. Y...|1782|N. Y¥..| 1833 
9|Richard M. Johnson. Louisville, Ky.. 
10| John Tyler. . a Greenway, va.. 
11|George M, Dallas. ; | Philadelphia, Pa, 
12|Millard Fillmore. ...|Summerhill, N. Y....|1 
13] William R. King. . Sampson Co., N. C., ie 
14| John C, Breckinridge Lexington, Ky...... 1821)/Ky... 
15|Hannibal Hamlin. ..|Paris, Me..........|1809|Me...| 1861 
16) Andrew Johnson, ...|Raleigh, N. C....... 1808|Tenn..| 1865 
17|Schuyler Colfax,.... New York City, N. Y.|1823/Ind...| 1869 
18|Henry Wilson...... Farmington, N. H,..|1812)/Mass,.| 1873 
19| William A, Wheeler,.|Malone, N. Y....... 1819|N. Y..| 1877 
20|/Chester A. Arthur,..|Fairfield, Vt........ 1830|N. Y..| 1881 
21)Thomas A. Hendricks} Muskingum Co., Ohio|1819|Ind...| 1885 
22|Levi P. Morton..... Shoreham, Vt....... 1824|N. Y..| 1889 
23} Adlai E. Steyensoni.,|Christian Co., Ky. , .{1835)Ill. 1893 
24/Garret A, Hobart..../Long Branch, N. J.,.|1844|N. J..| 1897 
25| Theodore Rooseveit. |New York City, N. Y.|/1858])N. Y..| 1901 
26/Charles W. Fairbanks UnionvilleCenire, Ohio ee Ind...} 1905 
27\James S. Sherman...| Utica, N. Y......... 1855)N. Y..| 1909 
28/Thomas R. Marshall| No. Manchester, Ind,|1854|Ind, ..| 1913 
29|Calvin Coolidge..... Plymouth, Vt....... 1872) Mass,,| 1921 
30|Charles G, Dawes...|Marietta, Ohio.....; 1865/Tll....| 1925 
31{Charles Curtis. ..... Topeka, Kan,....... 1860} Kan, .| 1929 
32; John Nance Garner..| Red River Co., Fire 1868] Tex. 
24\Henry Agard Wallace Adair County, Ia... ,|1888]Iowa., 
34|/Harry S. Truman...|Lamar, Mo....... .| 1884) Mo... 
35|Alben W. Barkley...|Graves County, Ky..|1877 Ky... 6 
36/Richard M. Nixon,,.| Yorba Linda, Calif. ||1913| Calif. © 


tics 


(*) John C. Calhoun resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been el 
1832) to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hay: ected. 


(x) Andrew Johnson—A Demo 
tional Union ticket. 1Adlai E. St 


@andidate for President, 1952 and 1956. 


evenson, 23rd Vice President, was the 


..|Erankfort, Ky.. 


.| Lexington, Ky. 7 
...|Bangor, Me......... 
. .|Carter Co,, Tenn. 
..|Mankato, ‘Minn. - 

‘|Washington, D. C..; 
..|Malone, N. Y 
.-|New York City, N. Y. 
. -| Indianapolis, Ind... . 
.|Rhinebeck, N. Y.... 


...|Paterson, N. J.. 
../Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
..|Indianapolis, Ind 
..| Utica, N. ¥ 
.| Washington, D. C 
..(N orthampton, Mass. 
...|Evanston, Il 
feta WY SaingtO, o Os ae 


Place of Death 


-| Quincy, Mass. ...... 
.|Monticello, Va...... 


hicago, Ill......... 


.|Staten Island, N. Y..|1836] 80 
..| Washington, dD. C...|1812| 73 
,.| Washington, D. G...|1814] 70 
‘1 |Staten Island, N. ¥..}1825] 51 
‘..|Washington, D. C.../1850| 68 

.|Kinderhook, N. Y.:.|1862| 79 


ae the U. 8. Teenkta (Dec. 12, 
crat nominated by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the Na- 


grandfather of the Democratic 


rang 
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UP TO JANUARY 20, 1961 
Secretaries of State 


ate by President Washington Pest. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 


Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|, Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


.|Thomas Jefferson....|Va....| 1789 ||Hayes..... .«|William M. Evarts...]N.Y...]. 1877 
..|Edmund Randolph. .} “ 1794 ||Garfield..... James G. Blaine..... Me...| 1881 
. |Timothy Pickering...|Mass.. 1795 ||Arthur...... F, T; Frelinghuysen..|N. J.. 1881 
Sons * nee ag 1797 ||Cleveland..,.|Thomas F. Bayard...|Del... 1885 
.|John Marshall...... Va....| 1800 ||B. Harrison. .| James G. Blaine,.... Me... 1889 
James Madison..... “A 1801 if .-|John W, Foster...... Ind...} 1892 
Robert Smith....... Md...| ©1809 ||Cleveland....|Walter Q. Gresham..|Ill.... 1893 
..|James Monroe...... Va....| 1811 Ss ...-|Richard Olney......|Mass.. 1895 
John Quincy Adams.|Mass..| 1817 ||McKinley....|John Sherman...... Ohio..| 1897 
. |He Clay. on.tne Ky...| 1825 rs ....| William R. Day..... pe 1898 
Martin Van Buren...|N. Y..} 1829 ss Sc 0'e] SOHN LB Yi.e.e eee a 1898 
Edward Livingston. .|La....} 1831 ||T. Roosevelt. earns o Bee af 1991 
Louis McLane...... Del...| 1833 2 .|Elihu Root......... vated 1905 
John Forsyth... Ga....| 1834 : -|Robert Bacon... . 1909 
2 oes 1837 ||Taft.... 5 1909 
Daniel Webster 1841 || Wilson 1913 
uA 1841 iS 1915 
. |Hugh S. Legaré 1843 in es 920 
.|Abel P. Upshur. . ....| 1843 ||Harding. 1921 
.|John C, Calhoun..../S.C.. 1844 ||Coolidge..... : callie 1923 
.|James Buchanan....|/Pa....} 1845 eR Soca Frank B. Kellogg....|Minn. 1925 
John M. Clayton....|/Del...} 1849 ||Hoover...... Henry L, Stimson...|N. Y..] 1929 
Daniel Webster..... Mass..| 1850 |/F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull..... -~-/Tenn..| 1933 
Edward Everett..... nf 1852 *s Edward R. Stettinius, 
William L. Marcy...|N. Y.. 1853 DD. ace sc gite  ocernls pnitiel | OW Biers Rn ee 
. | Lewis Cass......... Mich..| 1857 ||Truman..... James F. Byrnes.....|S.C..| 1945 
...-|Jeremiah S. Black...|Pa....| 1860 ofS ee ey George C. Marshall..|Pa....| 1947 
Lincoln,..... William H. Seward..|N Y..| 1861 ee Paaranie Dean G. Acheson....|/Md...} 1949 
Johnson..... =, ol ee 1865 || Eisenhower. .|John Foster Dulles...) N. Y.. 1953 
SPAN so 2 oe ok « Elihu B. Washburne,.|Ill....| 1869 " .....|Christian A. Herter. .| Mass. . 1959 
Eats roe Hamilton Fish...... N.“Y..| 1869 1 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esas., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


Washington. .|Alexander Hamilton. |N. Y.. 1789 ||Johnson.....|Hugh McCulloch... ./Ind._. 1865 
<9 ..|Oliver Wolcott....../Conn.:| 1795 |/Grant. -j{George S. Boutwell. .|Mass..| 1869 
J, Adams.... e = | eas 1797 oat Ee, .|WilliamA Richardson; “* 1873 
ss .|Samuel Dexter. ..|Mass..} 1801 ens .|Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky....| 1874 
Jefferson f 4 : hs = 1801 MT Sasa fob Mi Morrill ae Me... 1876 
= : .|Albert Gallatin. (Pales-4\- 18OL || Hayess.... 2 <. John Sherman...... Ohio. . 1877 
Madison. 3 ss Sie eines 1809 ||Garfield..... William Windom....|/Minn. 1881 
fe .|George W. Campbell.|Tenn.. 1814 |/Arthur...... Charles J. Folger....|/N. Y.. 1881 
~~, .|Alexander J. Dallas../Pa....| 1814 Sema Nc aee tases Walter Q. Gresham..|Ind...] 1884 
LS ae .|William H. Crawford|Ga....} 1816 oT BE Hugh McCutloch....} ‘ 1884 
Monroe..... ie pie 1817 ||Cleveland....|Daniel Manning..... N. Y..} 1885 
J. Q. Adams.,|Richard Rush.,..... Pa....| 1825 + ....|Charles'S. Pairchildye|)< 1887 
Jackson....-. Samuel D. Ingham. .| “ 1829 ||B. Harrison, .|William Windom....|Minn, 1889 
Sg Louis Mc Oatere Del... 1831 i ..|Charles Foster...... Ohio..} 1891 
See: William J. Duane....|Pa.... 1833 ||Cleveland.,..|John G. Carlisle,,... BY ee. 1893 
Mo. 80 (os Roger. B. Taney..... Md... 1833 ||McKinley....|Lyman J. Gage..... WAT eens 1897 
+ = an Levi Woodbury..... NN. H..| 1834 ||T. Roosevelt. aa a Ee ie 1901 
Van Buren... ptt teeters eG 1837 ut .|Leslie M. Shaw..... acer 1902 
W.H.Harrison|Thomas Ewing...... Ohio..| 1841 Me -|George B. Cortelyou.|N. ¥..| 1907 
“EVIGE =. 2,5 tate fi ia uM= 2 resist a 1841 ||Taft Franklin MacVeagh..|Ill.... 1909 
Sf. AOR oe Walter Forward..... af: Pe 1841 || Wilson William G. McAdoo. |N. Y.. 1913 
2 SAR ROSS John C. Spencer..... ING 1843 - Carter Glass<...../.. Vaiieas 1919 
Pals aieteis,s George M. Bibb..... Ky...| 1844 Bt: .|David F. Houston...}|Mo... 1920 
1) Oe cig Robert J. Walker....|Miss..| 1845 ||Harding. .|Andrew W. Mellon. .|Pa.... 1921 
Taylor William M. Meredith.|Pa.... 1849 ||Coolidge " ri Ar fac 1923 
Fillmore Thomas Corwin . -|Ohio 1850 ||Hoover r Pe ies 1929 
Pierce James Guthrie Ky...| 1853 : -|Ogden L. Mills...... N. ¥..| 1932 
Buchanan....|Howell Cobb... Ga....| 1857 ||F.D.Roosevelt|William H. Woodin..| “ 1933 
.|Philip F, Thomas. Md. 1860 ey HenryMorgenthau,Jr.| “* 1934 
.|John A. ene 4 a aoa Truman..... ered oe a ae Sito ee at mae 

.|Salmon P. Chase.... Oe, ee «10 ohn W. Snyder..... Ol.5 
dinegis .|William P. Fessenden|Me... 1864 ||Eisenhower...|George M Humphrey |Ohio., 1953 
bid Hugh McCulloch....|Ind... 1865 “ .../ Robert B. Anderson..|Texas, 1957 


Secretaries of Defense 


artment of Defense, originally designated the National Military Establishment, was created 

Pe eer eet yt It is headed by the Secretary of Defense, who is a member of the President’s cabinet. 

The Department of the Army, of the Navy and of the Air Force function within the Department 
of Defense, and their respective secretaries are no longer members of the President’s cabinet. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers jHome|Apptd. 
Truman V. Forrestal...|N. ¥..| 1947 ||Truman..... Robert A. Lovett....|N.Y...| 1951 
ae Ie James Vee puson...|W.Va.| 1949 ||Bisenhower...|Charles K. Wilson. ..|Mich..| 1953 

© .+»+-|George C, Marshall.,.|Pa,...! 1950 a Neil H. McElroy. .../|Ohio.. 1957 


Secretaries of eg 


Baecer: toner ee ease Congress set up in June, 1776, a 
five Sees er 


the previous February. Eleventh Continental Congress ppoir 
tien. oonenry HEnox ¢ a Eaecce’ him with th the added duties of ne a oe Navy. Re ee tee ees oe, pee 


.|James Monroe Van... 
illiam H. Crawford. eae ee i 1881 
Sieve 1885 
" B. Harriso: BS, 
James Barbour 18: ie . 
Peter B. Porter. 1828 ||Cleveland... 1893 
Bohn EL Eaton 1829 ||McKinley.. . .|Russel A 1897 
i CORSS Li in dla a0 4 1899 
1901 
1904 
Salam & 1908 
#8, deat 1909 
“ea 1911 
1913 
1916 
) 1) 
{William L. Mare 1845 
.|George W. Cra «eee| 1849 :|Dwight F. Davis. -.+] 1925 
Edward Bates....... ‘IMo:.. 1850 James W. Good. ..-;. Re, 1929 
Fillmore..... Charlies M. Conrad. ./La....} 1850 Patrick J. Hurley..../Okla..} 1929 
PlEPCA =. 3.5 eas Jefferson Davis...... Miss..} 1853 ||/F.D.Roosevelt|George H. Dern. .... Utah..| 1933 
Buchanan:...|John B. Floyd......|/Va.... 1857 Harry H. Woodring. .|Kan 1936 
" es ....|Joseph re ae Posey, Bas: ak eee ee = SS 5 ae yetnys N,. Y. ct 
Lincoln,..... Simon Cameron..... i eran ruman...... ober atte 
a = See Edwin M. Stanton... |Ohio. 1862 yy ....*|Kenneth C. Royall...!N. C 1947 


(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The War Dept. became the Dept. of the Army and 
is now a branch of the Dept. of Defense, created September 18, 1947. 
Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers Home Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


J. Adams. .../Benjamin Cay lt .|Ma. 1798 ||Lincoln ..... Gideon Welles....... Conn..| 1861 
Jefferson..... ‘ 1801 ||Johnson. .... i9( S54) ea OBR 
Ay ean Robert Smith....... 1801 |/Grant......- Adolph E. Borie..... Pa. 1869 
rane oartne Jacob Crowninshield. Mass., JSQG° tl ga. cere George M. Robeson..|N. J. 1869 
Madison..... Paul Hamilton...... [To Res 1809 ||Hayes....... RichardW. Thompson Ind. 1877 
Beth ines William Jones....... Pa. a 1813 ap Sn ee Nathan Goff, Jr..... W.Va.} 188i 
cr ato th Benjamin Williams Garfield. .... William H. Hunt. esysiofy kee 
Crowninshield.....}Mass.,.| 1814 |/Arthur...... William B. Chandler.|N. H..| 1882 
Monroe...... YY venta dese 1817 ||Cleveland....|/William C. Whitney.|N. ¥..| 1885 
OD ae Smith Thompson....|N. Y.. 1818 |/B, Harrison: .|/Benjamin F. Ela WEN Yd). SRa 
“...+,.|Samuel L. Southard..|N. J...] 1823 ||Cleveland....|Hilary A. Herbert...|Ala...| 1893 
J. Q. Adams.. Ab pu. 1825 ||McKinley....|/John D. Long Ne Mass..} 1897 
Jackson,..... John Branch....,... N. C.. 1829 HT.Roosevelt; 41. oe fi 2 a ae EB 1901 
shee Levi Woodbury.....|N. H..] 1831 % ...| William H. Moody. .|Mass..| 1902 
<0. A, ee Mahlon Dickerson...|N.J..| 1834 + +».|Paul Morton........ MATS sine 1904 
Van Buren.. _— | es 1837 s :..|Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md...| 1905 
‘|James K. Paulding...|N. Y.. 1838 ‘el ...|Victor H, Metcalf. Calc... 1906 
W.H. Harrison George E. Badger,..|N. C..| 1841 ty ‘.1/Truman H. Newberry |Mich..| 1908 
jets st s 1841 ||Taft -|George von L. Meyer|Mass..| 1909 
‘/Abel P. Upshur. . 1841 ||Wilson. . -|Josephus Daniels....|N. C.. 1913 
. -|David Henshaw. . 1843 ||Harding. Edwin Denby.. -|Mich..] 1921 
“. .|Thomas W. Gilmer../Va....} 1844 ||Coolidge = ee 1923 
a John Y. Mason..... < 1844 ‘ -|Curtis D. Wilbur. Cal...| 1924 
Polk......,./George Bancroft.....|Mass..} 1845 ||Hoov CharlesFrancisAdams Mass... 1929 
Ree E ek cease John Y. Mason...../Va....| 1846 ||F.D. Roosevelt Claude A. Swanson. ./Va.. 1933 
DAVIOL ihre, William B. Preston. .| ‘ 1849 Charles Edison...... N.J.:| 1940 
Fillmore..... William A, Graham..|N. C., 1850 » Frank-Knots-ncess5 Il. 1940 
Pyne ep aieritos John P. Kennedy....|Md...] 1852 “ *\James V. Seles Sa aver 1944 
Pierce. ...... James C. elt ae -+e{N. C..} 1853 ||/Truman..... 1945 
Buchanan,...|Isaac Toucey.......|Conn.. 1857 
nL SL eae eee SES Sak 
(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The Navy Department is now a branch of th 
of Defense, created September 18, 1947. pat e Devt. 


Attorneys General 


The office of Attorney General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington ap- 
pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney General was made a Member of the 
Cabinet in 1814. The Department of Justice was created June 22, 1870, and the Attorney General was 
placed at its head. 


} Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents 


Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


Pee aston.. Edmund Randolph ..|Va....| 1789 ||Jefferson..... Levi Lincoln,....... M 
, soy ilar | Pee Ee attain ane te crars Smith Ties Md. 
5 aries Lee......... Bisa SoS PS rN ohn Breck 
J. Adams. «.. {Charles Lee a. Me A ode eee 


sare] kOe 5 e+. + (Caesar. A kare i 
i »+..!Lheophilus Parsons.. \Mass..! 1801 Esti is es ese: 


(Attorn ° 
Mauls eys General, Continued) 


seen 


sete 


Caesar A. Rodney. ..|Del.., 
William Pinkney....)|Md,.. 
Rush Pa.. 


Richard Olney. . 


* ....+/Roger B. Taney..... Md... udson Harmon. 
ae . Benjamin F. Butler..|N. Y.. 
Van Buren oe or) ad 
..|Felix Grund, +.+.-|/Tenn., ‘ 
ore D. AEG usi| beens = 
W.H.Harrison |John J. Crittenden. .|Ky.... . |William H. Moody... 
yler......- eS ui Charles J. Bona- 
ve Bw ees Hugh 8. Legare..... As Charal SERA UGH Spe ary 8 ARGO re ee ator 
War's John Nelson........ Md... 
Polk ion a\/oy ..|John Y. Mason..... We aatet B46 fe Se a PE SRAM: 7 Ac elpiiciate 
Cnn [Nathan Clifford... .. Me... . C. McReynolds... 

A . Isaac. Toucey....... COnu. i + CASES i Pe on tae Fist homas W. Gregory. 
Taylor..... -|Reverdy Johnson....|Md...| 1849 |} “ ...... A. Mitchell Palmer. . 
Fillmore. .... John J. Crittenden.../Ky...| 1850 ||/Harding..... Hse 

Pare ise. ‘Caleb Cushing...... Masas-( 18hS oN Se 21 OFbY ite metas. 
Buchanan eremiah S. Black...|Pa....| 1857 ||Coolidge..... 
Edwin M. Stanton...|Ohio..| 1860 |} ‘“  .....{|Harlan F. Stone..... 
Lincoln...... Edward Bates....... ©..-| 1861 })/ “ _...... John G.'Sargent.. ... 
vA tian) d Cottey. 1-5 fof sol Hoover: «i... 
ae ( n.) aS 5 
ames a -|Ky. a PHY ea ec 
% ss By -|Ky. Robert H. Jackson... 
.-|Henry Stanbery.....|Ohio Ve Francis Biddle. ..... 
: William M, Evarts...)/N. Y Truman...../Tom C. Clark....... 
Ebenezer R. Hoar Mass. a ....\J. Howard McGrath. |R - 
Amos T. Akerman Ga.. ‘ ae... |. P.. McGranery.... Mens, 
George H. Williams. .| Ore Eisenhower. . |H. Brownell, Jr......|N. Y.. 
edwards Pierrepont. .|N. Y.. Y William P. Rogers...|N. Y.. 
Alphonso Taft...... Ohio. . 


Postmasters General 

Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
Colonies (1753) under the as until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as a 
branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. The Post Office Department was estab- 
lished as an executive department June 8, 1872. 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home] Apptd, 
ashington..|Samuel Osgood.,.... Mass.. 1789 ||Grant....... Marshall Jewell. .... ind ss 1874 
ay a ..|Timothy Pickering...| “* 791 fe STIS SO James N. Tyner..... Tenn.. 1876 
on ..|Joseph Habersham...|Ga....| 1795 ||Hayes....... David McK. Key....| “ 1877 
J. Adams.... i ee cg 1797 heetiec Shee Horace Maynard....|N. Y.. 1880 
Jefferson..... be Salle 1801 |/Garfield..... Thomas L. James.../Ky..,.} 1881 
ee E .|Gideon Granger..... Conn..} 1801 WUE: tioned Timothy O: Howe...|Wis...] 1881 
Madison..... Spd Sah Hea ee 1809 ag bas teas Walter Q. Gresham. .|Ind...] 1883 
LE oe tees Return J. Meigs Jr..|Ohio .} 1814 et NOT Frank Hatton....... Towa..| 1884 
Monroe.....- a rac les 1817 ||/Cleveland....|William F. Vilas..... Wis. . .}--1885 
ore oe John McLean....... a 1823 “,..-|Don M. Dickinson...|Mich..} 1888 
J. Q. Adams.. Le Se a OL . 1825 ||B. Harrison. .|John Wanamaker....|Pa.... 1889 
JacKson..... William T. Barry....|Ky. 1829 |/Cleveland....|Wilson S. Bissel..... N. Y..| 1893 
ew Se eia Amos Kendall....... = 1835 “,..../William L, Wilson...)W.Va.} 1895 
Van Buren... Ree eats ite ats = 1837 ||McKinley....|James A. Gary...... Md... 1897 
ss ..=|J0hn M. Niles....., 1840 As -...|Charles E. Smith P 1898 
W.H.Harrison|Francis Granger 1841 |\T. Roosevelt. 1901 
Byler so. 46's. Francis Granger 1841 ES .|Henry C. Payne. sett 1902 
Golem aieie «os Charles A. Wick! 1841 oe .|Robert J. Wynne....|Pa....| 1904 
POLK see) oe o's, «> Cave Johnson... 1845 a .|George B. Cortelyou.|N. Y¥..) 1905 
SEAVIOF..5 = i605 Jacob Collamer. 1849 .|George von L. Meyer|Mass..| 1907 
Fillmore. ... - Nathan K. Hall 1850 ||Taft........ Frank H. Hitchcock. | ** 1909 
cy + .|Samuel D. Hubbard 1852 ||Wilson...... Albert S. Burleson...|Tex... 1913 
Pierce.,.....|James Campbell ari oe 1853 ||Harding..... WAC” Hays) isc a9 ox Ind...} 1921 
Buchanan,...|Aaron V. Brown.....|Tenn., 857 Wie kiesoins Hubert Work....... Colo 1922 
at Ped SOREDA ELOMts ten. = crore Ky...| 1859 Se Harry s. New....... nd 1923 
“ .|Horatio King....... Me:;. «1. #861. 1|Ceolldge..-2 0h Pr ae = 1923 
Lincoln...... Montgomery Blair...)Md...| 1861 ||Hoover...... Walter F. Brown....|/Ohio..| 1929 
Re siete bins William Dennison. . .|Ohio 1864 ||F.D.Roosevelt|James A. Farley..... N.Y 1933: 
Johnson..... f Pea es 865 ie Frank C. Walker:.../Pa....| 1940 
oR ae Alex. W. Randall....|/Wis...| 1866 |/Truman..... Robt. E. Hannegan,.)/Mo...| 1945 
Grants. cs as John A. J. Creswell..|Md...| 1869 bol OR ie Jesse M. Donaldson..|Mo...| 1947 
ae James W. Marshall. .|Va....|. 1874 ||Hisenhower..|A. E. Summerfield...|Mich..| 1953 


Secretaries of the Interior 
The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its Secretary 
made a member of the Cabinet. 


Presidents 


Cabinet Officers |Home; Apptd. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers ,Home|Apptd. 
Piiaraves Thomas Ewing......|Ohio..} 1849 ||Hayes.......|Carl Schurz........./Mo...| 1877 
inare. ,..-|James A. Pearce.....|Md... 1850 ||Garfield...-. Sam, J. Kirkwood. ..|Iowa.. 1881 
oe ...»»|Lhoms M. T. Me- APthutaie ic. - Henry M. Teller..... Colo. .} 1882 
Kennan. §..)..cr2e6 5 Recaek 1850 ||Cleveland....|Lucius Q. C. Lamar.,| Miss. . 1885 
<a, Se Alex. H. H. Stuart...|Va....| 1850 sa ....|William F. Vilas..... Wis...} 1888 
Piercé......+ Robert McClelland. .|Mich 853 ||B. Harrison. .| John W. Noble...... Mo... 1889 
Buchanan....|Jacob Thompson... .| Miss 1857 ||Cleveland....|Hoke Smith.,....... Ga...; 1893 
Lincoln...... Caleb B. Smith...... Ind...| 1861 iy ..-|David R. Francis....|Mo...| 1896 
Cg TS See John P. Usher..’)s # 1863 -|Cornelius N. Bliss ..|N. Y. 1897 
Johnson . as Sie teatiy: 1865 ....|/Ethan A, Hitchcock..|Mo... 1899 
ne James Harlan....... Iowa. . 1865 ||T. Roosevelt. aK BF | ok 1901 
gn Oe Orville H. Browning.|Ill.... 1866 sj .|James R. Garfleld...j)Ohio..| 1907 
UPON solofe c= Jacob D. Cox.......-|Ohio PS69" || Tattle res Richard A. Ballinger,| Wash. 1909 
Ce ee Columbus Delano... | “ 1870 PEP RE ae |Walter L. Fisher....|Il.... 1911 

M4 Zachariah Chandler..!|Mich..! 1875 


hp afar enhgt 


ri £ the Interior, Continued) 
Wilson =e Franklin K. Lane....|Cal... 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


3 ¢ 
r...|Do Me. 
| | Eisenhowel 2s a 


“ eee fdUllSs AL ne, oo. Ww 
pg ares, Oscar L, Chapman.. . 


. ea 
Seaton...... 


Th e Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, its 
ee iasiones was Sean Secretary of Agriculture and became a member of the Cabinet. 
RISE OER Wis, TENORIO eC ee 


Presidents Cabinet Officers (|Home ESTs 
Cleveland....|Norman J. Colman..|Mo...| 1889 
B. Harrison. .|Jeremiah M. Rusk...|Wis...} 1889 
Cleveland... .|J. pene Morton...|Neb.. 1893 
McKinley....|James Wilson... .. se Ia. Sia) SOT 
T. Roosevelt. PSDP aeE tice; 1901 
BET sig rams eke oe Sang ee geen a 1909 
Wilson. ..|David F, Houston...]Mo...} 1913 

is .|Edward T. Meredith.jIa.... 1920 
Harding Henry C. Wallace...\Ia....| 1921 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


Presidents Cabinet Officers Home; Apptd. 

Coolidge..... Howard M.Gore....}/W. Va.| 1924 
rtd Se W. M. Jardine...... Kan..| 1925 
Hoover...... Arthur M. Hyde....|/Mo...| 1929 
¥.D.Roosevelt/Henry A. Wallace..../Iowa..| 1933 
eS Claude R. Wickard..}Ind ..| 1940 
Truman..... Clinton P. Anderson.|N.M..| 1945 
OTS ete Charles F. Brannan..|Colo.. 1948 


Bisenhower. .|Ezra Taft Benson...|Utah..| 1953 


epartment of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secre- 
ie ede 2 member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress on March 4, 1913 
into the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a 


Cabinet member. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 
Presidents 


T, Roosevelt .|Geo. B. Cortelyou...|N. Y..| 1903 
= .|Victor H. Metcalf...|/Cal...} 1904 
Ms .|Oscar S. Straus...... N. Y..| 1906 
MRE iave iekeleie.« Charles Nagel.,.....- Mo...| 1909 


Secretaries of Labor 


Wilson...... William B. Wilson...;Pa....} 1913 
Harding..... James J. Davis...... Pa....| 1921 
Coolidge..... COE errr “ 1923 
Hoover...... See, oy ven natint a 3 1929 

Ree shires William N. Doak..../Va....; 1930 
F.D.Roosevelt|Frances Perkins...... N. ¥..| 1933 
Truman..... L. B. Schwellenbach..|Wash. 1945 


Ae Maurice J. Tobin.... wage 1948 


Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


Secretaries of Commerce 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Wilson...... William C. Redfield. .|N. Y.. 
DS Josh. W. Alexander. .}Mo... 
Harding..... Herbert C. Hoover...|Cal... 
Coolidge..... = AA jae 
mee. eS William F. Whiting. .|Mass.. 
Hoover...... Robert P. Lamont...|T.... 
ie eee ME Roy D. Chapin..... Mich.. 
F.D.Roosevelt) Daniel C. Roper.....)/S. C.. 
pl Harry L. Hopkins. . .| lowa.. 
- Jesse Jones. .......-. Texas. 
* Henry A. Wallace... .|Ia..... 
Truman,..... <4 See | 
| <3 W. Averell Harri- 


fons Charles Sawyer 
Eisenhower . .|Sinclair Weeks 


The Department of Health, Education and Welfare was created by Act of Congress April 11, 1953, 


and its Secretary made a member of the Cabinet. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers /Home|Apptd.|| Presidents ; Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Elsenhower.., \Oveta Culp Hobby... {Texas.| 1953 ||Hisenhower...|Arthur S. Flemming io. . 1958 
i Marion B. Folsom...|N. Y.. 1955 ar 


Secretaries of the U. S. Air Force, Army and Navy 
Not Members of the President’s Cabinet 
The Department of Defense, created September 18, 1947, consolidated the Department of the 
Navy, created April 30, 1789; the Department of the Army, August 7, 1789, and the Department of 
the Air Force, September 18, 1947, into a single executive department. 


Secretaries of the Air Force Appointed 
W. Stuart Symington Sept. 18, 1947 
Thomas K. Finletter Apr. 24, 1950 
Harold E. Talbott. Feb. 4, 1953 
Donald A. Quarles .. Aug. 12, 1955 
James H. Dougias.............. Mar. 26, 1957 
Secretaries of the Army 


Kenneth C. Royall....... eifelexsiaye Sept. 18, 1947 
Gordon Gray*......... : 

Hrank Pace; JT......... 
Earl D. Johnson (Acting) . 
Robert T. Stevens....... 
Wilber M. Brucker..... 


Great Seal of the United States 


The Great Seal of the United States is placed 
on about 3,000 formal documents annually, in- 
cluding presidential proclamations, ratifications of 
treaties, commissions of cabinet members and 
ambassadors, and similar papers. The Secretary 
of State is custodian of the seal. The seal has 
two designs, but only the face is used for docu- 
ments. The seal was ordered July 4, 1776, by the 
Continental Congress, which asked Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams to 
arrange for a seal for the ‘“‘United States of 
America,’’ which meant the 13 states united in 
the act of independence, and not the central 
government of today. The seal, designed by Will 
Barton, was adopted by the Continental Congress 
June 20, 1782, and by the new Federal Government 
Sept. 15, 1789. While no die has ever been cut of 
the reverse, both sides were reproduced on a medal 
in 1882, commemorating the centenary of its 
adoption. 

A representation of the Great Seal is in the 
hands of every American citizen who possesses a 


*In addition, Gordon Gray was Acting Secretary 
of the Army from April 28, 1949, and was sworn in, as 
Under Secretary of the Army May 25, 1949, and re- 
mained in that capacity until he was sworn in as 
Secretary of the Army on June 20, 1949. 


Secretaries of the Navy A inted 
John L, Sullivan. ........ Saleia Sept 18. 1947 
Francis P. Matthews........... ay 25, 1949 
Dan A. Kimball > °, octocorals July 31, 1951 
Robert B. Anderson.......... +» Feb. 4, 1953 
Charles 5. Thomas.) 0... ss cies ay 3, 1954 
Thomas 8, Gates, Jr...... Apr. 1, 1957 
William B. Franke...... June 1 


$1 bill. On the back of the bill both sides of the 
seal are shown. The face of the seal, on the right 
hand side of the bill, shows an American eagle 
with wings and talons outstretched. Above his 
head is a circle containing 13 ‘‘pieces argent,’”’ or 
silver buttons; the eagle’s breast holds a shield 
with 13 stripes; the right talon holds an olive 
branch and the left talon a bundle of 13 arrows 
= ence tne pedi: pois is ribbon with the motto 
ibus Unum. ut 0} any, One, 
aoe unter of the states. : ee 
n € reverse the seal shows an unfinis 

Pyramid. Above the pyramid is a “glory’”’ or ae 
of light, with an eye inside a triangle, referring 
to the Eternal Eye of God, and above it is the 
motto Annuit Coeptis, meaning He Has Favored 
Our Undertaking. The base of the pyramid bears 
the numerals MDCCLXXVI, or 1776, and below it 
is the motto Novus Ordo Seclorum, or A New 
Order of the Ages. The pyramid has 13 steps 
and signifies the strength of the union, 


_ _ = —— 


WASHINGTON, CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


No city in the United States has a greater ap- 
peal to the hearts of American citizens than 
Washington, the nation’s capital. Located on the 
Potomac River and its eastern branch, the Ana- 
costia, and coextensive with the District of 
Columbia (69 sq. mi.), its people are occupied 
chiefly with the nation’s business or serving those 
So occupied. It is the center of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government, the place where, through the years 
since John Adams was President, the final word 
has been given in war, on construction of the 
Constitution and Federal law enactment. In 1950 
the population of metropolitan Washington was 
1,465,511; in 1960 the city’s population was esti- 
mated at 870,000 and the environs at 1,264,000. 

Washington is reached by the Pennsylvania, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard 
Airline, and Southern railways through Union Sta- 
tion. Its National Airport is served by Allegheny, 
American, Braniff, Capital, Delta, Eastern, Na- 
tional, Northeast, Northwest, Pan American, Pied- 
mont, 'TWA and United airlines. Andrews Field, 
U. S. Air Force base also serves civilian aircraft. 

The central design extends from the Capitol 
through the elm-bordered Mall to the Washing- 
ton Monument and thence over the reflecting 
pool to the Lincoln Memorial. A cross-axis. is 
formed by the White House, the Washington 
Monument, and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 

Arlington Memoriai Bridge, across the Potomac 
to Virginia, leads to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, the Custis-Lee Mansion and the Tomb of the 
Unknowns. 

In the environs of the Capitol, on Capitol Hill, 
are located the Library of Congress and its modern 
Annex; the Supreme Court Building, the office 
buildings of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Folger Shakespeare Library, the 
Government Printing Office and the Union Station, 

The three avenues along which the principal 
Government offices are located are Pennsylvania 
Ave., Constitution Ave., and the Mall. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. stretches from Capitol to White House 
grounds. In the vicinity of the White House and 
Lafayette Square are the Executive Office Bldg. 
and the Treasury Dept. 

The Federal Triangle contains the largest num- 
ber of massive buildings. It has a base line at 
15th St. and extends to an apex at 6th St., with 
Pennsylvania Ave. on the north and Constitution 
Ave. on the south. The Federal Trade Commission 
is located at the apex. Next come the National 
Archives Bldg. and the 8-story Dept. of Justice 
Bldg.,; where the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has offices. Internal. Revenue Service is on Con- 
stitution Ave., between 10th and 12th Sts., with an 
extension to Pennsylvania Ave., where the old 
Romanesque Post Office Bldg. still stands. Adjoin- 
ing on Pennsylvania is the newer Post Office Bldg., 
with library, stamp salesroom and exhibition room, 
The Interstate Commerce Comm., the Depart- 
mental Auditorium and the Dept. of Labor front 
on Constitution Ave. in a single structure. The 
District bldg., ha. of the District of Columbia, 
occupies the corner of 14th and D Sts., and the 
Dept. of Commerce Bldg. is at the base of the 
Federal Triangle on 15th St., between Constitu- 
tion Ave. and D-St., and covers 8 acres. The Atomic 
Energy Commission Bldg. stands on Constitution 
Ave., between 19th and 20th Sts., NW, opposite the 
old Navy. 

The green parkway between the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument is the Mall. The National 
Gallery of Art and the National Museum are along 
one side of the Mall; the Smithsonian Institution 


Is on the south side. 


The Capitol 


The Capitol (building) presents an entirely new 
facade in 1961. Although the classical lines remain 
as before, a major job of rebuilding the centra) 
portion of the East Front has been going on since 
1958. The East Front was moved forward 321 ft. 
and the former facade of Virginia sandstone was 
replaced by Georgia marble. The original wall of 
east portico has become an interior wall, and the 
section in front of it has room for 75 new offices 
and other facilities. Cost has been $21,000,000. The 
plans of Thomas U. Walter, original architect of 
the Senate and House wings, have been followed 
to retain consistency. 

The Capitol stands 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers approximately 34% acres. 
Its length, from north to south, is 751 ft. 4 in.; its 
width, including approaches, is 350 ft., and its 
height above the base line on the east front to the 
top of the statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 515 ins. 

The original plan for the Capitol was drawn by 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, and 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildings 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor- 
nerstene of the north section was laid by Presi- 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was 
used. The northern wing was completed first. 
Congress occupied it in 1800, the Supreme Court 
in 1801, and later other courts were housed there 
for short periods. The original architects were 
Stephen H. Hallet, Geo. Hadfield and James Ho- 
ban, the latter architect of the White House. For 
the southern section the architect was Benjamin 
H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the House of 
Representatives in 1807, but not completed until 
1811. All interiors were burned by the British, 
1814. Latrobe also had charge of-rebuilding until 
Nov., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 

The present Senate and House wings were begun 
1851, Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel Webster 
spoke at the cornerstone laying of the House wing, 
July 4, 1851. The walls have white marble from 
Lee, Mass., and columns from Maryland. 

The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80 
ft. 3 in. wide. The Hall of Representatives 
(House), is 139 ft. long and 92 ft. wide. 

The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857; the Senate 
Jan. 4, 1859, In 1860 the Supreme Court moved into 
the original Senate chamber, and in 1864 Statuary 
Hall occupied the former House. The Supreme 
Court moved into its own building in 1935. 

The original dome of the Capitol, wood 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by the 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its 
greatest exterior diameter is 135 ft. 5 in. The 
rotunda is 97 ft. diameter, height from fioor to 
base of lantern, 180 ft. 3 in. The dome has 108 
windows and there are 365 steps from the archi- 
tect’s office to the top of the dome. In the “‘eye’”’ 
of the dome is a fresco by Constantino Brumidi, 
the Apotheosis of Washington. Below the dome 
runs a 300-ft. frieze in fresco, portraying history 
from Columbus, 1492, to Kitty Hawk, 1903. Bru- 
midi painted part of it by 1880. Costaggini added 
panels by 1888. Allyn Cox completed the frieze in 
1953 and it was dedicated in 1954. 

The statue of Freedom on the dome, 1944 ft. tall, 
is of bronze and weighs 14.985 pounds. At its base 
are the words E Pluribus Unum (Out of Many 
One). It was modeled in plaster by Thomas Craw- 
ford in Rome and cast in bronze. It cost $23,796. 

A nondenominational room for meditation and 
prayer is located off the rotunda. Decorated in 
blue, it has a white oak altar with an open Bible, 


Hours for Visiting Capitol, White House and Other Buildings 
s 


ource: Washington Daily News 


The Capitol in Washington is open from 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. daily. The only exceptions are Christ- 
mas, New -Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 
Should either the House or the Senate remain in 
session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the session closes. 

Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 
a.m, to 3:55 p.m. They include a brief visit to 
Senate and House, with a nominal charge. 

Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 
Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from either 
their Representative or Senator, for admission to 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen- 
ate and the House Office Buildings. No pass is 
needed for open committee meetings. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, Tuesday through Saturday. Only the public 


rooms in the basement and the first floor rooms, 
may be visited. No permit is required. 

Government buildings and their exhibits are free 
and, with a few exceptions, open mornings and 
afternoons on weekdays and afternoons on Sunday. 
The National Archives bldg. is open 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m. weekdays, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays. The 
National Gallery closes at 5 p.m. weekdays; on 
Sundays it is open 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. The stamp 
exhibition in the Post Office Bldg. is closed eve- 
nings and Sundays. 

The U. S. Information Agency is located in the 
Health Education and Welfare Building, 330 Inde- 
pendence Ave., S.W., Washington, D. C. 

Tours in the Library of Congress begin at the 
office of the Captain of the Guard, Main Building, 
Monday through Friday. 
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and candelabra, 10 seats and 2 kneeling benches. 
A stained-glass window depicts Washington at 
prayer, while panels show the obverse and reverse 
of the Great Seal. Also depicted are a candle and 
an open book, and a sentence from the 119th 
Psalm; ‘“‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a 
light unto my path.” The 13 original states have 
stars; other states appear in a laurel wreath. 


Also located on Capitol Hill are two Senate Office 
Buildings, and two House Office Buildings, with a 
third in process of construction. The original Sen- 
ate Office Bldg., completed 1909, enlarged 1933, 
cost $8,390,892. The new Senate Office Bldg., com- 
pleted 1959, contains five-room suites for 42 
senators and staffs, hearing rooms for 12 of the 16 
standing committees, committee staff rooms, an 
auditorium, and a cafeteria. The monorail that 
connected the Capitol with the old office building 
is being replaced by an underground transporta- 
tion system connecting the Capitol with both the 
old and new Senate Office buildings. The new sys- 
tem includes 4 subway cars, each operating on 2 
tracks. The cost of the new system is approxi- 
mately $2,300,000. 


The original House Office Bldg. of 690 rooms 
completed 1908, enlarged later,.cost $4,860,155; the 
second, completed 1933, cost $7,805,705. The third 
House Office Bldg. to be completed in 1963, is ex- 
pected to cost about $66,000,000. 


In July, 1955, Congress authorized construction 
on the Capitol grounds by popular subscription 
of a bell tower (11 x 32 x 100 ft.) in memory of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio (1889-1953). It was 
dedicated April 14, 1959, by President Eisenhower, 
in the presence of Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, 
former President Herbert Hoover and other leaders. 


Inaugurations of Presidents and Vice Presidents 
take place January 20 of every year following a 
National election. They are held on a platform 
erected over the great steps on the East front. The 
oath of office is administered by the Chief Justice 
of the United States. The former Inauguration 
Day, March 4, was considered too remote from the 
election. March 4 was usually rainy, On account of 
bad weather William Howard Taft was inaugurated 
in the Senate chamber in 1909. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


Statuary Hall was created in 1864 to occupy 
the former hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states, In 1933 
the number of statues in ppabiasy Hall was limited 
to one statue from each state, others to be placed 
in other parts of the Capitol. To date 84 statues 
have been contributed by 46 states. A plaque in the 
floor marks the spot where John Quincy Adams 
was fatally stricken Feb. 21, 1848. The statues: 


Alabama — Gen. Jos. 
Wheeler, USA, CSA. 

Arkansas — Uriah M. 
Rose, jurist. 

Arizona — John C. 
Greenway, copper miner. 

California — Junipero 
Serra, mission founder. 


Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman, Declaration 
signer. 


Colorado—Dr.Florence 
Rena Sabin, scientist. 
Delaware — Caesar A. 
Rodney, signer. 
Florida—Dr. John 
Gorrie, inventor. 
Georgia — Alex. H. 
Stephens, statesman, 
Idaho—Geo. L. Shoup, 
first governor. 
Illinois — Frances E, 
Willard, WCTU head. 
Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace, author. 
Towa—Saml. J. Kirk- 
wood, governor. 
Kansas—John J. In- 
galls, senator. 
Kentucky—Henry Clay, 
statesman. 
Louisiana — Huey P. 
Long, senator. 
Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin, vice president. 
Maryland — Charles 
Carroll, signer. 


Massachusetts —Sam- 
uel Adams, signer, 
Michigan—Lewis Cass, 
statesman. 
Minnesota—Henry M. 
Rice, senator. 
Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis, statesman. 
Missouri — Thos. H, 
Benton, senator. 
Montana — Charles 
Marion Russell, artist. 
Nevada—Patrick A. 
McCarran, senator. 
Nebraska—Wm, Jen- 
nings Bryan, statesman. 
New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster, statesman. 
New Jersey — Richard 
Stockton, signer. 
New York — Robt. R. 
Livingston, statesman. 
North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance, governor. 
Ohio—William Allen, 
senator, governor, 
Oklahoma — Sequoya, 
Cherokee leader. pe 
Oregon—Rey, Jason 
Lee, pioneer. 
Pennsylvania — Robert 
ye inventor. 
Rhode Island—Roger 
Williams, founder. e 
South Carolina—John 
C. Calhoun, statesman. 


Young, Mormon leader. LaFollette, statesman. 
Vermont—Ethan Allen, 
Revolutionary leader. 


Under the dome in the Great Rotunda are 
statues and busts of W: , Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Jackson, Lafayette, Grant, Gar- 
field and Baker. 


House has statues of Jonathan Trumbull eS 
Wm. King (Me.), Father Jacques Marquette (Wis.), 
Wade Hampton (S. C.), Will Rogers (Okla.) and 
Dr. John McLoughlin (Ore.). At the foot of a stair- 
way leading to the public gallery is a statue of 
Jefferson, by Hiram Powers, and before another 
stairway is a bust of Beeshekee, Chippewa chief. 

In the foyer of the original Senate room, or 
former Supreme Court, are statues of John Stark 
(N. H.) and Nathanael Greene i. I.). In the cor- 
ridor leading to the Senate wing are statues of 
Dr. Ephraim 


W. Long (Ga.), first to use ether as anaesthetic; 
John Hanson (Md.), first president of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and John M. 
secy. of state; Wm. E. Borah (Idaho) and Edward 
D. White (La.) and Maria L. Sanford (Minn.). In 
the east corridor of the Senate chamber is Benja- 
min Fr by Hiram Powers. Other statues and 
busts in this wing are of John Hancock, signer 
of the Declaration; Thos. Crawford, sculptor; 
Chas. Sumner, senator; Abraham Lincoln, Zach- 
ary Taylor, James Bryce, Kosciusko, Pulaski, John 
Paul Jones, Garibaldi and others. 

In the Hall of Columns adjoining the crypt un- 
der the Great Rotunda are statues of E. Kirby 
Smith (Fla.), Zachariah Chandler (Mich.), Jas. 
Harlan (Ia.), Francis P. Blair (Mo.), Gen. Philip 
Kearny (N, J.), Gen. Jas. Shields (Ill.), John 
Winthrop (Mass.), Oliver P. Morton (Ind.), J. 
Sterling Morton (Neb.), Rev. Thos. Starr King 
(Calif.), J. L. M. Curry (Ala.), J. P. Clarke (Ark.), 
Geo. W. Glick (Kan.), Jas. Z. George (Miss.), 
Chas, B. Aycock (N. C.), Jacob Collamer (Vt.), 
John E, Kenna (W. Va.). 


The White House 


The White House, the President’s residence, 
stands in tree-shaded grounds (18 acres} on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Treasury and the Executive Office Building. _ The 
main building, 170 by 85 ft., has 6 floors, with the 
East Terrace, 135 by 35 ft., leading to the East 
Wing, a 3-story building, 139 by 82 ft., used for 
offices and as an entrance for official functions. 
The West Terrace, 174 by 35 ft., contains offices 
and a swimming pool, and leads to the Executive 
Office, 3 stories high, 148 by 98 ft., erected in 
1902 and enlarged several times since. 

The White House was originally called the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, and has been called the President’s 
House. Although the building is known officially 
as the Executive Mansion, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first to have the name White 
House engraved on his stationery. 

The White House was designed by James Hoban, 
an Irish-born architect, in a competition that 
paid $500. The main facade resembles the Duke 
of Leinster’s house in Dublin, on which the design 
was supposedly based. President Washington chose 
the site, which was included on the plan of the 
Federal City prepared by the French engineer, 
Major.Pierre L’Enfant. The cornerstone was laid 
Oct. 13, 1792. President Washington was not pres- 
ent and never lived in the house. President John 
Adams entered in November, 1800, and Mrs. Adams 
hung her washing in uncompleted East Room. 

The walls are of gray sandstone, quarried at 
Aquia Creek, Va. Thos. Jefferson developed the 
east and west terraces and built one-story offices, 
woodsheds and a wine cellar. On Aug. 14, 1814, 
during Madison’s administration, the house was 
burned by the British. James Hoban completed 
rebuilding by Dec., 1817, and President Monroe 


moved in. The walls were th 
obliterate marks of the fire on Paine ee 


The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe’s plans, based on sketches by Hoban, ap- 
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In 1947 President Truman to the United States, who died April, 1957, and 
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Reconstruction cost $5,761,000. The interior was aa ‘A Salt loadtle pote ot tea ones cea 
completely removed, New underpinning 24 ft. deep idge dominates this room 2 
was placed under the outside walls and a steel The Library also has been panelled in pine from 
frame was built to support the interior. All orig- the original beams. Its rug, with the U_ S. seal, is 
inal trim and metal work were preserved. in light purple tones and this color is reflected in 
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lobby corridor. Above entrance 
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oak parquetry, large crystal chandeliers and white 
enameled wood paneling. Here Nellie Grant (Sar- 
toris) and Alice Roosevelt (Longworth) were mar- 
ried, and here Presidents who died in office— 
William Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Warren G. Harding and Franklin D. 
Rooseveli—lay in state. There are full-length 
portraits of George and Martha Washington; the 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, was ordered re- 
moved by Dolley Madison when the British invaded 
Washington in 1814. 

The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, a white marble 
fireplace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and a tug with the U. S. seal. The upholstery 
varies between green and gold. A portrait of John 
Quincy Adams hangs over the mantel. 

The Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red silk 
damask reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. It has portraits of Presidents 
Cleveland, McKinley, Coolidge and Wilson. 

The Blue Room, in oval form, lies between these 
two rooms and is used for receiving foreign dip- 
lomats and guests to state dinners. The walis are 
of blue silk damask with gold medallions, the fire- 
place is white and gold with an 18th century Adam 
mirror, and gold eagles are poised over the blue 
window draperies. The marriage of President Cleve- 
land and Frances Folsom took place here in 1886. 

The Diplomatic Reception Room on the ground 
fieor has walls decorated with portraits of White 
. House hostesses: Dolley Madison, Angelica van 
Buren, Julia Gardner Tyler, Sarah Polk; Lou 
Henry Hoover and Edith Carow Roosevelt. 

The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons; has walls of panelled cak, painted 
light green, a carved mantelpiece with green mar- 
ble facing, with a landscape. Sundown, by Geo. 
Innes above it. Gold silk damask drapes are 
used for the windows and the side chairs are up- 
holstered in gold cloth. The table is a 4-pedestal 
antique Hepplewhite, with carved chairs in Hep- 
plewhite mahogany. An over-mantel of a painting 
of flowers framed in gilt over a mirror was pre- 
sented by King George VI through the Princess 
Elizabeth, now the Queen of England. 


The President’s Study, an oval room on the 
second floor, has been the scene of historic acts. 
It is decorated in green satin damask with an 
eagle motif taken from the President’s seal. His 
bedroom has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President’s wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman. 

The Lincoln Room contains President Lincoln’s 
long, ornately carved bed, which has a cover of 
white linsey woolsey with a cotton fringe. There 
is Victorian furniture, a Brussels carpet with yel- 
low roses and green leaves on beige. In March, 
1959, a copy of the Gettysburg Address, written 
out by Lincoln, was placed in this room, the gift 
of Oscar B. Cintas, one-time ambassador of Cuba 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill. Washing- 
ton, D..C., occupies two buildings: an ornate Ital- 
ian Renaissance structure (1897}, 

a Georgia wre marble (1939). They 
cover acres, cont: 36 acres of floor 5 and 
have 250 miles of book shelves. gh 

L. Quincy Mumferd, the lith Librarian of Con- 
gress, took office Sept. 1, 1954. 

Congress, April 24, 1800, provided for the pur- 
chase of books for the use of Congress and for 2 
“suitable apartment” for them im the Capitol 
The Library hed over 3,000 vols. when i was 
destroyed by British troops in the burning of the 
Capitol, Aug. 24-25, 1814. In January, 1815, Con- 
gress bought Thos. Jefferson’s library of ¢. 6437 
vols. In 1851 fire destroyed about half the eollec- 
tions. In 1866 the science library of the Smith- 
sonian Institution was transierred to the Library. 
and in 1870 the Library became the repository for 
materials deposited for copyright. 

By July i, 1960, the Library had over 12,600,066 
books and pamphiets, and in ali 38,000,000 items 
including manuscripts, maps and recordimgs it 
served 800,000 readers, registered copyright claims 
for 243,926 works and received $975,192 im met fees 
which go to the U. S. Treasury. it seld more than 
32,000,000 catalog cards. During fiscal 1960 $21_- 
534,975 was available; of this $14,346,663 comsisted 
of appropriations to the Library, $5,081,620 was 
transferred from other Government agencies, and 
$2,106,630 came from gifts and other sources. 

The loan division of the Dept. issued 202,451 
items in 1959-1960, social sciences leading. More 
that 25,000 loans were made to libraries outside 
Washington. 129 of them abroad. 

The Library regularly exhibits letters. books and 
documents associated with events or anniversaries 
In 1960, for instance, it showed American trans- 
portation maps; Art Nouveau posters and books of 
the 1890s; Washington in the 19th Century: a spe- 
cial Lincoln collection :to commemorate his ses- 
quicentennial; manuscripts and editions by Sin- 
clair Lewis, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Chopin 
American industries in the 19th century 

A catalog of the largest collection of Lincoimiana 
ever assembled by a private collector—Alfred 
Whital Stern of Chicago—was put i5 
before the donor’s death. Important acquisitions 
were the papers of Harold H. Burton and Mark 
Sullivan: the S. R. Shapiro collection of books 
designed by Bruce Rogers; the manuseripts of five 
operettas by Victor Herbert and of Richard Rodg- 
ers’ music for Victory at Sea; Augustine Herrman’s 
map of Virginia and Maryland (1673); a 1 
written by Abraham Lincoln to Joshua Speed im 
1860; and 25 books that were in the Lincoln family 
presented by his great-grandson, Lincoln Isham 

The Reference Dept. developed an Africana séc- 
tion by a $200,000 grant from Carnegie Corp. It 
issued a bibliographical Guide to the Study of the 
United States; an album of records of poetry read- 
ings by 46 poets; guides to official public. f 
three African states and continued placin 
panic literature on tape 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, 
as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The building, costing about $15,000,000, was_ 


erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E, 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952. 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
i7th Century fountain from the park of Versailles. 

In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and. 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. The paintings cover the 
various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 19th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna, the Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon: Van 
Eyck’s Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings came from the Hermitage in 
Leningrad, Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage, 

The Samuel H. Kress Collection of paintings in 
the National Gallery at its opening in 1941, in- 
cluded Giorgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Raphael’s portrait of Bindo Altoviti, Madonna by 
Giotto, and 9 paintings by Giovanni Bellini. Later 
additions include the great tondo of the Adoration 
of the Magi by Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo Lippi, 
the Laocoén and the early Christ Cleansing the 
Temple by El Greco, and fine examples by Gior- 
gione, Titian, Griinewald, Diirer, Memling, Bosch, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Juan de Flandes, Fran- 
cois Clouet, Poussin, Watteau, Chardin, Boucher, 
Fragonard, David and Ingres. Also included are a 
number of masterpieces of sculpture, especially of 
the Italian and French schools. 

The Jos, E. Widener Collection of over 100 paint- 
ings includes 14 Rembrandts, 8 Van Dycks, 2 
Vermeers and examples of Italian masters; also 
Renaissance and French sculpture and examples of 
the decorative arts. 

The Chester Dale Collection includes master- 
pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
Boucher, Drouais and Chardin, and a group of 
American paintings. French 19th and 20th century 
paintings have been placed on loan by Mr, Dale. 

The Ralph and Mary Booth Collectien of paint- 
ings includes superb portraits by Boltraffio and 
Cranach. Among other donors are the Avalon 
Foundation, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
Mrs. Charles S. Carstairs, Stephen C. Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. P, H. B. Frelinghuysen, Horace Have- 
meyer, Mrs. Barbara Hutton, Sam A. Lewisohn, 
Count Cecil Pecci-Blunt, Duncan Phillips, Mrs. 
Maude Monell Vetlesen, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney and Edgar William and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given 17,448 prints and 
drawings to the National Gallery. The print col- 
lection also includes gifts from Miss Ellen T. 
Bullard, Miss Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J, 
Watson Webb, Mrs, Walter B. James, Mrs, Addie 
Burr Clark, George Matthew Adams, W, G, Russell 
Allen, and heirs of Frank Crowninshield. 

Among the nearly 150 gifts added during the 
fiscal year 1960 were paintings by Moroni, Dou, 
Ruisdael, Boucher, Fragonard, Copley, Savage, 
West, a 16th century Italian bronze figure of Mer- 
cury, and a group of American primitive paintings, 
the gift of Colonel and Mrs. Edgar W. Garbisch, 

The Index of American Design, at the National 
Gallery of Art, is a collection of about 17,500 
water color renderings and photographs of Amer- 
ican crafts and folk arts. The Library has about 
29,000 volumes. 
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1864, on land 


trict of Columbia, 1791 until 1846, when Arlington 
County was returned to Virginia by Congress. 

This is the site of the Tomb of the Unknowns. 
The Unknown Soldier of World War I was en- 
tombed on the East front of the Arlington Me- 
morial Amphitheater Nov. 11, 1921, in the pres- 
ence of President Warren G. Harding. The tomb 
is inscribed: Here rests in honored glory an Ameri- 
can soldier known but to God. The body had been 
chosen at Chalons-sur-Marne from unidentified 
dead in France. On Memorial Day, May 30, 1958, 
two unidentified servicemen one of whom died in 
World War II and one in the Korean War were 
placed in crypts beside the first, in ceremonies led 
by President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. 
The President placed the Medal of Honor on each 
of the two coffins. For full report consult WorLD 
Atmanac for 1958, page 233. 

An official report on Dec. 31, 1959, showed 103,142 
military, naval and civilian persons buried here. 
Among the unknown dead are 2,111 who died on 
the battlefields of Virginia in the Civil War and 
167 who lost their lives when the battleship Maine 
was blown up in Havana Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the monument of the Unknown Dead of 
the Civil War, the Canadian Memorial, gift of 
Canada in honor of Americans who served with 
Canadian forces in World War I; a monument to 
the Confederate Dead, given by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, 1914; the Spanish- 
American War Memorial, a granite pillar sur- 
mounted by an eagle; the Coast Guard Memorial, 
and the USS Maine Memorial, with the mast of 
the Maine set in a granite base 

Famous Americans buried at Arlington include 
President William Howard Taft, Pierre L’Enfant, 
Gen. Phil Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearny, Adm. W, 
T. Sampson, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William 
Jennings Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, Brig. Gen. 
Horatio G. Wright, Major Walter Reed, Admiral 
Marc Mitscher, General John J. Pershing, James 
V. Forrestal, General H. H. Arnold, and Rear Adm, 
Richard E, Byrd, Jr., Abner Doubleday, George 
Westinghouse, Kenneth Roberts, Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, Lt. Gen. Claire Chennault, Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall, Fleet Admiral 
William F, Halsey, Jr., Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Lieut. Gen, John A. LeJeune, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, John Foster Dulles. 


MARINE CORPS MEMORIAL 


North of the National Cemetery, approximately 
350 yards, stands the bronze statue of the raising 
of the United States flag on Iwo Jima, executed by 
Felix de Weldon from the photograph by Joe 
Rosenthal, and presented to the nation by the 
U. S. Marine Corps, at a cost of $850,000. It was 
dedicated Nov. 10, 1954, and is under the adminis- 
tration of the Dept. of the Interior. 


CUSTIS-LEE MANSION 


On the hilltop stands Arlington, the former 
home of Robert E. Lee, which was officially desig- 
nated the Custis-Lee Mansion by an act of Con- 
gress in 1955. The house has a portico 60 ft. wide, 
with 8 Doric columns and faces the Potomac. With 
its two wings the house extends 140 ft. It was built 
by George Washington Parke Custis, grandson of 
Martha Washington and father of, Mary Ann 
Randolph Custis, who married Lee this house 
in 1831. Here Lee wrote his resignation from the 
U.S. Army, Apr. 20, 1861. The house became a 
military hq, and was confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. The U. S. Supreme Court restored it to the 
legal heir, grandson of the builder, and he sold it 
to the Government in 1883 for $150,000. 

The mansion and grounds, administered by the 
National Park Service of the Dept. of the Interior, 
are reached by Arlington Memorial Bridge, a wide 
roadway over the Potomac resting on 9 arches 
faced with North Carolina granite with a bascule 
in the center arch. 


Cherry Blossom Time 


Cherry blossom time in Washington is looked 
upon as the opening of spring. The famous cherry 
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trees encircle the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
Park and for 2 miles line the roadside in East 
Potomac Park, They were established in 1912 by 
a gift by the Mayor of Tokyo to the city of 
Washington. The original 3,000 trees were propa- 
gated from the trees on the Arawaka River in a 
suburb of Tokyo. The first trees were planted by 
Mrs. William Howard Taft, wife of the President, 
and by Viscountess Chinda, wife of the Japanese 
Ambassador, Mar. 27, 1912. Today many of the 
600 trees around the Tidal-Basin have white blos- 
soms, while some have pink; deep pink blossoms 
are in East Potomac Park. The trees usually are in 
full bloom the first week in April, but no precise 
date can be given earlier than 10 days prior to full 
bloom, which lasts about one week. The National 
Capital Parks of National Park Service has charge. 


Famous Churches 


The National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the largest Roman Catholic church in the 
U. S., stands on high ground within the precincts 
of the Catholic Univ. of America in Northwest 
Washington. The corner stone was laid in 1920 and 
the church, as yet not completed, was dedicated 
Noy. 20-22, 1959. It is built of masonry, without 
Steel, and is an adaptation of Romanesque and 
Byzantine designs, with Chas. D. Maginnis, Sr., 
chief architect. There is a Byzantine dome topped 
by a cross 237 ft. above ground level. The church 
is 459 ft. and the shrine 399 ft. long. A bell tower 
rises 329 ft. 

On Mount St. Alban, 400 ft. above the Potomac 
in Northwest Washington, rises the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, known as Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Begun in 1907, this 14th cen- 
tury Gothic style church is 60% complete and will 
Yank 5th in size among cathedrals of the world. 
It is the seat of the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. and the 
Bishop of Washington. It has no congregation of 
its own but is being built by free-will gifts. Nota- 
bles buried here include Woodrow Wilson, George 
Dewey, Cordell Hull, Frank B, Kellogg, and Mabel 
Boardman. 

Several Protestant churches commemorate the 
association of Presidents with their congregations. 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, across Lafayette Sq. 
from the White House, designed by Benj. Latrobe 
in 1816, was regularly attended by Madison and 
F. D. Roosevelt and at times by other Presidents. 
New York Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York 
Ave. and H St. at 13th St. NW, preserves a pew in 
which Lincoln sat. A room he occasionally used 
has become a chapel. Lincoln Memorial Tower was 
given by Robert T. Lincoln in 1903. 

President Eisenhower became a member of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Connecticut Ave. at N 
St. This church was founded on two historic con- 
gregations. the First Presbyterian Church, which 
originated in a carpenter shop on the White House 
grounds in 1795, and the Church of the Covenant, 
formed in 1883. The old President’s pew, brought 
from the First Church, was occupied by Presidents 
Jackson, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, and Cleveland. 
Other pews were used by Presidents Grant and 
Benjamin Harrison. 

Anew mosque of white limestone, with minaret 
160 ft. tall, is located at the Islamic Center, 2551 
Massachusetts Ave., NW. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology is the 
central laboratory of pathology for the Dept. of 
Defense. Its facilities are available to each of the 
three military services, by special arrangement to 
other federal agencies, and, as facilities permit, to 
civilian medical institutions. 

Department of Pathology is concerned with con- 
sultation, research and advanced training in pa- 
thology, with special reference to diseases of mili- 
tary importance. It is charged with the review 
and confirmation or modification of pathologic di- 
agnosis of surgical and autopsy material from the 
Armed Services, the Veterans Administration, and 
other contributing agencies. It conducts research 
in basic and applied pathology and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. Approximately 
1,000,000 cases are available for study. 

American Registery of Pathology operates 25 
component registries in special fields of pathology 
as the central agency for a corresponding number 
of national medical, dental, and veterinary socie- 
ties. Its files contain approximately 180,000 cases. 
Loan sets of slides for study are available. 
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Medical Ulustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also ayail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and other medical agencies. 

Medical Museum, 9th and Independence Ave., 
SW, exhibits materials of professional and his- 
torical importance for the graduate study of phy- 
sicians and allied scientists, and the education of 
laymen. Demonstrations of wounds range from 
those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks to those 
caused by atomic explosions. 


International Reference Center for Soft Tissue 
Tumors, World Health Organization, aids in estab- 
lishing histologic criteria for diagnosis. 


The Joint Committee on Aviation Pathology 
deals with pathology as applied to aviation and 
flight safety. 

The Director of the Institute is Col. Frank M. 
Townsend, U. S. Air Force, Medical Corps. 


West of the Mall 
Pan American Union, 17th St. and Constitution 
Ave., NW, is a marble building with a Renaissance 
facade and Mayan and Aztec influences in its 
interior and its garden. It is hq for the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 


National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution (org. 1890), occupies three formal 
buildings: Memorial Continental Hall, Constitu- 
tion Hall and Administration, connecting the two, 
on a block bounded by 17th and 18th Sts., and C 
and D Sts., N.W. At either side are the Red Cross 
and the Pan American buildings. 


American National Red Cross, 17th and D Sts., 
NW, occupies three white marble buildings of neo- 
classic design, embellished with a Corinthian 
portico, colonnades and bronze doors. The Red 
Cross Museum is in the East building. 


Federal Reserve Building, Constitution Ave., be- 
tween 20th and 2ist Sts., NW, is a four story white 
marble building of Georgian design, with formal 
gardens and fountains and richly decorated in- 
teriors, built 1937. 


Octagon House, 18th St. and New York Ave., 
NW, is a three story red brick-house designed by 
Wm. Thornton and erected 1800. President and 
Mrs, (Dolley) Madison lived there in 1814-1815. It 
is owned by-the American Institute of Architects, 
which occupies a newer building facing its garden. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., N.W., Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1859. Other 
donors, including Sen. W. A. Clark, have aug- 
mented its collection. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 

The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., is a research ins@tution de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeareana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio. Its most significant collections, how- 
ever, are source materials useful in the study of 
English civilization in the period before 1700. Its 
collection of English books printed before 1640 is 
the largest in the Western Hemisphere. It also has 
extensive source materials for the history of the- 
atre and drama from the Middle Ages to the end 
of the 19th century, both English and American, 
It owns a large collection of 16th and 17th century 
books gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Eng- 
lish newspaper publisher. The library owns ap- 
proximately 250,000 volumes, many rare. 

The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The exhibition 
gallery is open free every day except Sundays and 
holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 

The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the 
south shore of the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
park. It is a circular stone structure, with Ver- 
mont marble on the exterior and Georgia white 
marble inside and combines architectural elements 
of the dome of the Pantheon in Rome and the 
rotunda designed by Jefferson for the University 
of Virginia. The central circular chamber, 86,3 ft 
in diameter, is dominated by a full-length figure 
of Thomas Jefferson 19 ft, tall, by the American 
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sculptor Rudulph Evans. The architects were John 
Russell Pope (died 1937) and his associates Otto 
R. Eggers and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memorial 
was dedicated by President F. D. Roosevelt Apr. 
13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. 

The exterior is surrounded by a peristyle of 26 
Ionic columns, each 41 ft. tall, and 6 ft. 3 in. in 
diameter. Exterior of the dome is 95 ft. 8 in. 
from the floor. The interior columns are each 5 
ft. in diameter and 39 ft. 2 in. tall. The Me- 
morial stands on a circular stylobate of steps and 
terraces 183 ft. 10 in. in diameter. 


On the pediment over the portico is a sculptured 
group by Adolph A. Weinman showing Jefferson 
standing before the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to draft the Declaration of 
Independence. On the interior walls are four 
panels with inscriptions from Jefferson’s writings: 
(1) sentences from the Declaration; (2) the right 
of man to a free mind and liberty of religious 
opinion; (3) the duty of the state to bring bodily 
freedom and education to the common man; (4) 
the need ot changes in laws and institutions to 
keep step with progress of the human mind and 
new circumstances. On the frieze of the main 
entablature are Jefferson’s lines: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


Labor Union Headquarters 


Over 50 labor unions have established national 
offices in Washington and 16 have erected or are 
about to complete modern office structures costing 
an estimated $30,000,000. The AFL-CIO hg, cost- 
ing over $4,000,000, is located on historic Lafayette 
Square, which is bordered on the North by the 
White House. The Square has statues of Jackson, 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, Kosciuszko and Baron 
von Steuben. South of Dupont Circle on Connecti- 
cut Ave. is the hq of the International Union of 
Machinists, which cost $3,200,000. The Philip 
Murray Building houses the offices of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Near 
this area is the hq of International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers, cost $2,300,000. The Communi- 
cations Workers of America has an 8-story building 
that cost $2,500,000. The International Hod Car- 
riers, Builders & Common Laborers Union has an 
8-story office building costing over $2,000,000. The 
Bakers & Confectionery Workers. International 
Union has built an 8-story hq costing $6,000,000. 
Near the U, S. Capitol stands the hq of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, which cost 
$5,000,000. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners has a building that cost over $2,000,000. 
Most of the unions augment their income by rent- 
ing floors to other organizations 


Lincoln Memorial 


The Lincoln Memorial, in West Potomac Park, on 
the axis of the Capitol and the Washington Monu- 
ment, consists of a large marble hall enclosing a 
heroic life-size statue of Abraham Lincoln sitting 
as if in meditation in a large armchair. It was 
dedicated on Memorial Day, May 30, 1922. The 
Memorial was designed by Henry Bacon. The statue 
was made by Daniel Chester French. Murals and 
ornamentation on the bronze ceiling beams are by 
Jules Guerin. 


The Memorial was built on bedrock of white 
Colorado marble, is 79 ft. 10 in. tall and is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps 130 ft. wide. The east 
and west walls are 256 ft. 10 in. long, and the 
north and south walls are 187 ft long. The walls 
are enclosed by a continuous colonnade, 188 ft., 
10 in. long and 118 ft. 6 in. wide. There are two 
Doric columns at the entrance and 36 “others in 
the colonnade, each 44 ft. tall, 7 ft. 5 in. in di- 
ameter at the base, and the frieze above 36 col- 
umns bears the names of the 36 states existing at 
the time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic parapet 
are recorded names of the 48 states existing in 1922. 


Inside are three memorials to Lincoln. The 
seated figure of Lincoln is 19 ft. from head to foot 
and the classic armchair is 121% ft. tall. Over the 
back of the chair a flag is draped in marble. The 
Statue was fashioned out of 28 blocks of Georgia 
white marble. 


On the north wall is inscribed a famous passage 
from the Second Inaugural Address, On the south 
wall is the Gettysburg Address. 


Greek Ionic columns 50 ft. high and 5 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter at the base divide the interior of 


was $2,957,000 and of the statue $88,400. 

The Memorial rises above a long rectangular Re- 
flecting Pool, in which the Washington Monument 
can be seen reflected. At one end of the pool is the 
Rainbow Pool, where water is sprayed from 200 
jets to create a decorative effect. 


Lincoln Museums 


Two houses associated with the shooting and 
death of President Abraham Lincoln, Apr. 14-15, 
1865, are public property and visited annually by 
thousands of persons. Ford’s Theatre, 10th St., 
between E and F Sts., NW, has on display the 
Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics and memen- 
toes of the assassination, including the door of the 
box in which Lincoln sat, the derringer and 
spurs used by John Wilkes Booth, the assassin, 
and the flag in which Booth’s spur caught and 
tripped him. The stage is outlined on the floor. 
The house was built in 1833 as a church and re- 
built as a theatre in 1861. After the assassination 
the Government bought the theatre for $100,000 
for offices. In June, 1893, the interior collapsed, 
killing 22, injuring 68. In 1932 it was converted 
into the Lincoln Museum. 


Across the street 1s the Wm. Petersen house, a 
small red brick structure in which Lincoln died. 
It has been restored to the state it was the night 
Lincoln was carried there and the furniture is 
either original or reproduced. 

Both houses admit children under 19 free and 
charge a nominal sum for others, 


Mount Vernon 


Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was orig- 
inally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. 


The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George Washington. 


To Mount Vernon in 1759 Washington brought 
his wife, Martha Dandridge Custis, having previ- 
ously enlarged the house from 11% to 245 stories. 
Here he cultivated a farm and employed a shoe- 
maker, a tailor, a dozen textile workers and 
other help. Just before the Revolution he planned 
additions, and when he was called away to war 
his kinsman Lund Washington supervised the 
work, which was completed after Washington re- 
turned in 1783. During the Revolution Washington 
visited Mount Vernon only twice, on the way to 
and from Yorktown in 1781. His wife often 
stayed with him at headquarters. He returned to 
the house on Christmas Eve, 1783. In 1789 he 
left to become President and lived in New York 
and Philadelphia, with brief visits to the planta- 
tion. He came back in 1797 and died in Mount 
Vernon Dec. 14, 1799. He was buried in the old 
family vault. He had made plans for a new burial 
vault and this was built in 1831. Both his re- 
mains and those of Martha, who died in 1802, 
were transferred there. 


Mount Vernon was left to Washington’s nephew, 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington, 
and by him to his nephew, John Augustine Wash- 
ington, whose son, John A. Washington, Jr., was 
the last private owner. In 1858, when the place 
was run down, Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham of 
South Carolina organized the Mount Vernon La-= 
dies’ Assn., which bought the mansion and 200 
acres, since extended to 481 acres. The Association 
reassembled original Washington furniture and 
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Garden, Hower garden aha experimental botentat 
en, flower garden a ent anica 
garden, reconstructed the greenhouse and built a 
museum. It is believed that 16 trees planted by 
Washington still exist, and that the boxwood of 
the flower garden dates from 1798. 

The Association preserves house and tomb with 
the visitor’s fee. The Regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association is Mrs. Francis F, Beirne. 
About 30 states are represented by vice regents. 
The Resident Director is Chas. C. Wall; the as- 
sistant to the Director is Walter C, Densmore. 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences is a private 
non-profit organization electing its own members 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States. It was established by Act of Congress, 
approved by President Lincoln, March 3, 1863, for 
the furtherance of science and to advise the 
Federal Government upon request in scientific and 
technical matters. 

The National Research Council was organized 
by the Academy in 1916, with the cooperation of 
the major scientific and technical societies, to 
enable the scientists and engineers of the country 
to associate their efforts with those of the Acad- 
emy in service to science and to the Government. 
It has representatives of the government, of over 
100 societies, and members-at-large. 


National Archives and Records 


The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
are now enshrined in the National Archives Exhi- 
bition Hall, They are sealed in glass-and-bronze 
cases filled with inert helium gas. They can be 
lowered at a moment’s notice into a large shock- 
proof and fireproof safe. These and other fatnous 
documents are on view weekdays, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and Sundays and holidays, except Christmas Day, 
1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and other historical docu- 
ments, are also available. Certain records of re- 
search value are available on microfilm. 

The National Archives and Records Service is a 
part of the General Services Administration. It 
consists of the National Archives, the Office of Rec- 
ords Management, and the Office of the Federal 
Register in Washington, the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, N. Y., and the Harry S. 
Truman Library at Independence, Mo. It is headed 
by Dr. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the U.S. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient man- 
agement of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, 
describe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, the statutes-at-large and the U..S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to administer 
the Presidential libraries, 


National Geographic Society 


The National Geographic Society is a nonprofit 
scientific and educational organization founded at 
Washington, D. C., in 1888 ‘‘for the increase and 
diffusion of geographic knowledge.’’ From its 
headquarters at 16th & M Streets, N.W., Washing- 
ton, it sends staff writers and photographers on 
surveys to all parts of the world. It sponsors expe- 
ditions and researches in geography and allied 
sciences. Its work is financed by the annual dues 
of 2,500,000 members (1960), and the results are 
presented in the National Geographic Magazine. 

The Society in late summer 1960 began construc- 
tion at 17th & M Streets, N.W., of an 11-story 
building designed by Edward Durell. Stone to ac- 
commodate its expanding departments. The struc- 
ture will also house Explorers Hall, repository for 
the Peary flag and many trophies, relics, and en- 
larged pictures covering 73 years of exploration, 
research, and travel. 


EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 


In the continuing National Geographic Society- 
Calypso oceanographic program, Capt. Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau’s two-man ‘diving saucer,’’ pro- 
pelled by two battery-activated water jets, made 
its first 1,000-foot descent in tests off Corsica. The 
manta-like, steel-hulled craft is the first enabling 
close exploration of deep continental shelves, 

In its second season the National Geographic 


Society-National Park Service project for excavat- 
ing and restoring pre-14th century Indian cliff 
dwellings on Wetherill Mesa in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional-Park, Colorado, advanced the rehabilitation 
of large ruins known as Long House, Step House, 
and Mug House. 

Also in its second season was the projected five- 
year study of the dwindling grizzly bear population 
in and near Yellowstone Park for the Society and 
the Montana Co-operative Wildlife Research Unit. 
Ecologists John and Frank Craighead immobilized, 
measured, weighed, tagged, and released grizzlies 
to learn how to preserve them from complete ex- 


» tinction. Coparticipants are the Montana Bureau 


of Sport Fisheries & Wildlife, Montana Fish & 
Game Department, Montana State University, and 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

In Olduvai Gorge, northern Tanganyika, Africa, 
Dr. and Mrs, L. S. B. Leakey, aided by a National 
Geographic grant, sought new evidence of the 
East Africa Man, Zinjanthropus, who lived 600,000 
years ago. Their long research at the site had been 
rewarded in 1959 by discovery of fossil teeth and 
bone that enabled them to reconstruct most of the 
skull of what may be earth’s earliest known man, 

Archeologist E. Wyllys Andrews and aides com- 
pleted a fourth season of the National Geographic 
Society-Tulane University exploration of the 20- 
square-mile Mayan ruins of Dzibilchaltum, near 
Merida, Yucatan. At Balankanche Cave near 
Chichen Itza, 80 mi. southeast they photographed 
colorful carved urns, bowls, jars, vases, and in- 
cense burners in a series of chambers sealed off 
from A.D. 1100 until their accidental discovery by 
a tourist guide in 1959. 

J, Lear Grimmer, associate director of the Smith- 
sonian’s National Zoological Park, and M. Wood- 
bridge Williams, National Geographic staff natu- 
ralist, in July extended their earlier studies of the 
strange hoatzin bird along the headwaters of 
British Guiana’s Essequibo River. 

The Society supports Sir Edmund Hillary’s 1960- 
61 scientific expedition in the Himalayas by supply- 
ing Barry C. Bishop as official glaciologist and 
climatologist to study the world’s highest glaciers. 


AWARDS 


The Society in 1960 established at the Air Force 
Academy the John Oliver La Gorce Award, honor-~ 
ing the Society’s 1954-57 president, who died Dec. 
23, 1959, It will be awarded annually. to the cadet 
making the highest grades in the Academy’s de- 
partment of geography and includes a National 
Geographic Society life membership and an en- 
graved silver tray. First recipient was Cadet Edwin 
L. Whitman of Weedsport, N. Y. 

The Freedoms Foundation awarded its George 
Washington Honor-Medal to staff writer Lonnelle 
Aikman for her article, New Stars for Old Glory, 
in the National Geographic for July, 1959. The 1960 
Strebig Memorial Award of the Aviation Writers’ 
Association for excellence in aviation writing in 
magazines went to assistant editor Allan C. Fisher, 
Jr., for his article, Cape Canaveral’s 6,000-mile 
Shooting Gallery, in the October, 1959, Geographic. 


PUBLICATIONS AND OFFICERS 


In addition to its monthly magazine, the Society 
publishes the Georgraphic School Bulletins during 
30 weeks of each school year; National Geographic 
News Bulletins, six weekly to 2,500 news outlets; 
books, and maps. The Book Service issued a new 
edition of Wild Animals of North America. 

The Cartographic Division marked Hawaiian 
statehood in July by publishing a 65-page, bound 
National Geographic Atlas of the Fifty United 
States, including 13 Atlas Series 10-color maps 
with 30,000 indexed place names. In addition to 
United States maps, the cartographers produced 
Atlas Series maps of South America, France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands; Africa; Japan and 
Korea and the World. 

Officers. Melville Bell Grosvenor, President and 
Editor; Thomas W. McKnew, Executive Vice Pres. 
and Secretary; Robert V. Fleming, Vice Pres. and 
Treasurer; Melvin M. Payne, Vice Pres, and As- 
sociate Secretary, Frederick G. Vosburgh, Vice 
Pres.; Gilbert Grosvenor, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees. 

Leonard Carmichael, Chairman, and Alexander 
Wetmore, Vice Chairman of the Committee for 
Research and Exploration. Lyman J. Briggs, Chair- 
man Emeritus. 


National Library of Medicine 


National Library of Medicine, Washington; D. C., 
is the nation’s largest medical library and one of 
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three largest research libraries in the Federal 
Government. It contains more than 1,000,000 
books, , theses, pamphlets, prints, and 
films collected from all parts of the world. Ma- 
terial is loaned to other libraries; individuals may 
use the collections in its public reading rooms. It 
publishes a monthly index called Inder Medicus 
(formerly Current List of Medical Literature), and 
an annual catalog of its monographic acquisitions, 
the National Library of Medicine Catalog, Its His- 
tory of Medicine Division, located at 11,000 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, contains medical incunabula, 
manuscripts, and other medical literature pub- 
lished prior to 1801. This library was formerly 
Armed Forces Medical Library. Director is Dr. 
Frank B. Rogers. 


ee The Pentagon 


The Pentagon is the worid’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres, including a 
5-acre center court. It houses personnel of the 
Dept. of Defense, which includes the Depts. of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the three departments 
and the military Chiefs of Staff have offices here. 
The building does not accommodate all the per- 
sonnel of the Dept. of Defense. 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, at 


a cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 29 acres and - 


has 146 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 stories 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings connected 
by 10 corridors, with a 5-acre pentagonal court in 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of the 
pbuilding is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eighths of a mile, Total length of corridors is 1734 
miles. There is a mezzanine below the first floor 
and a partial basement below that. The latter is 
used for records and offices and accommodates 
approximately 800 persons. ‘ 

Daytime population is 29,000, 65% civilians. The 
war-time peak was 33,000. Parking space covers 64 
acres and can hold 8,300 vehicles. 

Many facilities for daily use, such as a bank, 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, ticket 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It has the 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffed by 
approximately 200 persons. 

Some of the workers eat 2‘ or 3 meals in the 
building. A staff of over 600 prepares and serves 
meals from 3 kitchens to 2 dining rooms, 6 cafe- 
terias, 9 beverage bars and an outside snack bar. 
During an average day Pentagon personnel con- 
sume about 35,000 cups of coffee, 3,000 quarts of 
milk and milk products and 3,200 soft drinks. 
About 1,000,000 gals. of water are used daily. 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center has four 
locations. Headquarters, at 6925 16th St., N.W., 
Washington. D. C., comprises Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
USA Central Dental Laboratory and Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. 

The hospital has an average of 1,500 bed patients 
and 1,400 outpatients daily. The research in- 
stitute conducts medical, dental, and nuclear medi- 
cine projects. The laboratory annually produces 
more that 10,000 dentures for Army personnel, The 
pathology institute is the central laboratory of 
pathology for military and other agencies, 

At Forest Glen, Md., is the hospital’s convales- 
cent center, the Army Prosthetics Research Lab- 
oratory, engaged in research on artificial limbs, 
the Audiology and Speech Center, the Army Medi- 
cal Service Historical Unit and the Medical Service 
Combat Development Group. 

Since 1948, a medical research unit has been in 
Malaya studying tropical diseases. 

The fourth section is a housing development for 
enlisted personnel at Glenhaven, Md. 

Major General Clement F, St. John, MC, USA, 
is in command. 


Smithsonian Institution 


Smithsonian Institution is one of the world’s 
great historical, scientific and cultural museums. 
It has numerous branches and about 11,000,000 
persons visited its halls in 1960. It was established 
in 1826 when an Englishman named James Smith- 
son willed his fortune to the United States to 
found in Washington an institution for the ‘‘in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
Its exhibits, including art, archaeology, zoology, 
have great variety. 

It has the biggest of elephants and the biggest 
dinosaur bone, and such minute items as hum- 
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Spangled Banner, a $10,000 bill, a nugget of Sut- 
ter’s gold, half a million postage stamps, and the 
Wright Brothers’ plane are objects that make the 
Smithsonian a tourist attraction. Two magnificent 
halls show a rich collection of Indian materials. 
Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the International Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Di- 
vision of Radiation and Organisms, the Nation- 
al Air Museum, and Canal Zone Biological Area, 


The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well 
as valuable series relating to engineering and in- 
dustries. President Lincoln’s watch, Mary Todd 
Lincoln’s silver tea and coffee set and the 
First Ladies Costume collection are there. 

The new $36,000,000 Smithsonian Museum of 
History and Technology, a unit of the National 
Museum, is being erected on the Mall. 


The Bureau of American Ethnology carries on 
studies of the archeology, ethnology, and lin- 
guistics of the American Indians and has published 
over 200 volumes on these researches. 


The National Air Museum, estab. 1946, contains 
aeronautical exhibits including the Kitty Hawk 
plane of the Wright brothers, Lindbergh's Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley’s experimental planes. 


The National Collection of Fine Arts has a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings; portraits 
and other works by British, Dutch, French, Flem- 
ish, and Italian masters; the works of contempor- 
ary American artists. A room is devoted to the 
paintings of Albert Pinkham Ryder. 


The Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of \Charles 
Lang Freer, has rich collections of Chinese and 
Japanese art, paintings by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, 
and Tryon, and paintings and etchings by Whis- 
tler, including his Peacock Room. Freer, a Detroit 
industrialist, gave his art collection of 2,250 ob- 
jects and an endowment fund to Smithsonian. 


The National Zoological Park has about 2,500 
wild animals of about 800 species. Visitors number 
about 4,000,000 annually. 


The Astrophysical Observatory, with scientific 
headquarters at Cambridge, Mass., studies solar 
radiation, other phenomena that affect the earth 
and its atmosphere. This agency has charge of the 
optical tracking of artificial earth satellites. 


Washington National Monument 


The; Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 54% 
inches in height and 55 feet, 144 inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In that year the enter- 
prise became controversial and contributions 
ceased. Work was resumed in 1880 at Government 
expense by the Corps of Engineers, 

The capstone weighs 3,300 lbs. and was placed 
Dec. 6, 1884. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21,1885, and opened Oct. 9, 1888. It weighs 81,120 
tons. It is dressed with white Maryland marble 
in 2-ft. courses. The first 150 ft. are backed by 
rubble masonry. From that point to 452 ft. Maine 
granite was used as backing, and above 452 ft. 
marble was used. The face of the monument is 
marble, the first 5 courses from Sheffield, Mass., 
the rest from Maryland. Set into the interior 
walls are 189 memorial stones from states, foreign 
countries and organizations. An iron stairway has 
50 landings and 898 steps. A modern elevator takes 
sightseers to the 500-foot level in one minute, 
compared with 12 ‘‘precarious minutes” in 1888. 
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United States—Area; Administration Abbreviations 
Area of the United States and Outlying Areas 


Gross Area (land and water) in square miles, (*) Less than 5 square miles 
Source: Office of the Geographer, U. S. Geological Survey Department of the Interior 


Name 


ee ee ee ee 
United States (Aggregate) (a)........ 

United States (50 states) (b)........-. 
Continental U. S. (49 states).......... 


nate the United Sets 
ka and Hawaii. ipsa 
ico. s 
Virgin Islands o 
Swan Te ot the ‘United Btates.. : : ws 
"55a 3 ak ii Per a ee? 
“Qui jueno 
ee 2 neador oy 
Canal oe ; < 
ands. . 


land. . ; 

Canton and Enderbury Islands. . 
Johnston Island ss peed 
pate. Islan pecs : Ew cla Ree Sp 
Howland Island, B = 

2 = aker Island, Jarvis” 5 
Other islands. - 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


(a) National Geographic Society says construction of U. increased area of 
ee Se mi. and a 1959 survey by Survey Dept. of Sonbiuea increased the area of Hawaii from 


8q. mi. to 6,439 sq. mi. 


(b) The territory under U. S. sovereign 
of Columbia _the following: Palmyra Island; 
Wake Is and 


; Virgin Is: 
referred to in the ‘dlaniie paragraph. 


(c) The Canal Zone is under U. 
Zone is governed by the Canal Zone Governmen 


Area 


3,628,120 
3615,210 
3,608,787 


ty comprises, in addition to the 50 States and 
Kingman Sand 


east 
lands of the U. S.; Navassa Island; 


Commonwealth—tree associated state 
Unincorporated territory 
Possession 


Possession 
with Colombia (1925)-to main- 
tain status quo 


¢) 
from Republic of Nicaragua (1914) 
99 years 


Unincorporated territory 
Unincorporated territory 


3 Soe 
) 
{United Nations Trust Territory (e) 


air bases has i 


District 
Reef; Johnston, and Midway. Islands; 


Jarvis Islands: American a (ineloding Tutuila, the 


of Longitude = 1° together with Swains 
Swan Ay Fam = and the islands 


s. anion oer 3 by the treaties of 1903 and 1936 with Panama. The 


(d) There are in the Pacific Ocean some 25 islands over which the United States’ claim te sovereignty 
Zealand. Chi Enderbury 


is disputed by the United Kingdom or New 
Punatuti. 


@ regime for the use in common of Canton Island and the End Island. 
tn the Caribbean Sea which are eae ge by the United States and by Colombia; 


are Canton 


these islets are 


Serrana Bank, Quita Sueno Bank, and Roncador Cay. 


(e) The 


Islands (except Guam), which were formerly under Japanese 


United Nations trusteeship system. 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, comprise of the Caroline, Marshall and 


Mariane 
te, has been placed under the 


U. S. Adminisirative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


AEC. 265. Atomic Energy Commission. 
AMS..... Agricultural Marketing Service. 
ABC... American Red Cross. 

ARS Agricultural Research Service. 


'|, Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
e rvices Adm. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Civil Air Patrol. 

. Commodity Credit Corporation. 

. Civil and Defense Mobilization Board. 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Central Intelligence Agency. 

Civil Rights Commission. 

Civil Service Commission. 

. Commodity Stabilization 
Defense Air Transportation Adm. 

Federal Aviation Agency 

. Foreign Agricultural Service. 

. Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Federal Communications Commission. 

Food and Drug Administration. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Federal Housing Administration. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Bo 

Federal Maritime Board. 

. Federal Mediation and Conciliation 


Service. 
,.. Federal National Mortgage Association. 
.. Federal Power Commission. 
. Federal Reserve System. 
eae Commission. 


Government Printing Office. 
General Services Administration. 


HHFA.... Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
. Inter-Americau Defense Board. 
Cooperation 


indi laims Commi 
Internal Revenue Service. 
A tration. 


Maritime 
gare Aeronautics and Space 
ration. 

Z North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
National Bureau of Standards. 

National Institutes of Health. 

.. National Labor Reiations Board. 

National Shipping Authority. 

. National Security Council. 

. National Science Foundation. 
Seger of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 


Public S Buildings Service 
Public Housing Administration. 
Public Health Service. 


RB Renegotiation Board. 
1 ee Rural Electrification Administration. 
RRE..... Railroad Retirement Board. 


Small Business Administration. 


J United States jaar Corps. 

VA ..-- Veterans Administration. 

WAC..... Women’s Army Co -_ 

WAVES.. Women Accepted Volunteer Emer- 


gency Service (Women’s Reserve, 
USNR). 
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STATES OF THE UNION” 


Their Topography, History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal Cities, 
. Railways, Airlines, Tourist Attractions 


Area of the states is total land and water area reported by the Geography Division, Bureau of the 
Census; agricultural figures are based on reports of the Dept. of Agriculture and state agencies. 


Alabama 
Heart of Dixie. Cotton State 


CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 29th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
3,244,386, rank, 19th. MOTTO: We Dare Defend 
Our Rights. FLOWER: Camellia. BIRD: Yellow- 
hammer. FISH: Tarpon. TREE: Longleaf Pine. 
Admission: 22nd. 


Alabama, in the East South Central group, often 
called the Yellowhammer State, lies in the cotton 
belt of the Old South, bounded N. by Tennessee, 
E. by Georgia, W. by Mississippi, S.-E. by Florida, 
S. by Gulf of Mexico. In N. it has the Cumberland 
plateau. In S. the Coosa valley lies hemmed in by 
Piedmont plateau. Then follows the coastal al- 
Tuvial plain. Coal underlies about 7,000 sq. mi. near 
northern Appalachian region. 

The state’s river system includes three major 
groups: the Tennessee in the north, where hydro- 
electric power and navigation have created an 
important industrial and recreational area; the 
Mobile system comprised of the Alabama, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, Cahaba, Warrior and Tombigbee 
Tivers; Choctawhatchee, Chattahoochee, Pea and 
Conecuh rivers in the southeast. Mobile is princi- 
pal seaport, 9th ranking in nation, on Mobile 
Bay, 30 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. Cheaha Mountain, 
a state park south of Anniston, 2,407 ft., is state’s 
highest point. Gulf State Park in Baldwin County, 
De Soto, Monte Sano, and Chewacla are included 
in its 17 state parks; it also has 8 state forests, 2 
national forests, and historic sites. 

Alabama’s main farm crop remains cotton 
(720,000 bales in 1959), as well as considerable 
quantities of corn, peanuts, small grain, potatoes 
and pecans. Livestock and its products are increas- 
ing in importance, accounting for 55% of cash 
receipts from marketing in 1959. It also produces 
Sweet potatoes, watermelons, tobacco and sugar 
cane. Salt, marble, iron, coal, natural gas and 
other minerals are plentiful and extensive forests 
have attracted pulp plants. 

Industrial electric power exceeds 27 billion kwh 
annually. Alabama is the South’s heavy industry 
state with blast furnaces, foundries and steel 
mills. Main industries are primary metals, tex- 
tiles, lumber and food products, and aircraft. 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning, 
including Tuskegee Institute, founded by Booker 
T. Washington (Negro school). 

Alabama, first explored by De Narvaez, Spanish. 
1528, is rich in historical markers and sites. An- 
drew Jackson defeated the Creek Indians at Talle- 
dega and Horseshoe Bend. The Confederate States 
were organized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and 
Jefferson Davis took oath as president at State 
Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ ‘‘first White House” 
now is a state shrine; others include Helen Keller’s 
birthplace at Tuscumbia; statue of Vulcan on Red 
Mountain near Birmingham. 

The state was organized as a Territory Mar. 3, 
1817, and became a state Dec. 14, 1819. 

Mobile, colonized by French, 1699, ceded by 
Spain, 1799, but not turned over ‘till 1813, clears 
some 15,000,000 tons of shipping annually. Its 
Carnival dates from 1704.- Azalea Trail (February- 
March) and tarpon fishing are tourist attractions. 
It is terminal for Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, 
Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee & Northern railroads. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called Pittsburgh 
of the South, started its industrial rise with De- 
Bardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 1886. Birmingham is 
completing a $6,000,000 medical-research center, a 
$1,000,000 art museum; has initiated a $31,000,000 
10-year development plan, including airport ex- 
pansion, A $50,000,000 urban highway is under way. 


Alaska 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi., rank 
1st, POPULATION (1960 Census, prelim.), 224,383, 
ponk “hia AE EE A aaa BIRD: Wil- 
Ow armigan, NG; Alaska’s Flag. AD - 
SION: 49th. ss a 


Alaska, an Organized Territory since 1912, was 
voted into the Union as the 49th state June 30, 
1958. Following certification of election of its state 
and national officers, Nov. 25, Alaska officially be- 


came a state by Presidential proclamation Jan. 3, 
1959. The largest political division of the United 
States, two and one-fifth times the size of Texas, 
Alaska occupies the NW part of North America, 
N of 51° N. Lat., bounded N, by the Arctic Ocean; 
E. by the Canadian Yukon Terr. and British 
Columbia; W. by the Arctic Ocean, Bering Strait 
and Bering Sea, an arm of the Pacific Ocean; S. 
and SW by the Gulf of Alaska and the Pacific 
Ocean. It has a general ocean coastline of 4,750 
mi.; including all its islands, 33,904 mi. It has nu- 
merous mountains, fjords, volcanoes and glaciers. 

Northernmost is Pt. Barrow, in Arctic Alaska, a 
flat, treeless tundra with sub-zero temperatures, 
bounded S. by the Brooks Range, which has Mt. 
Chamberlain, 9,131 ft., Mt. Michelson, 9,200 it., 
Mt. Alapah, 8,500 ft. Between Brooks and the 
major Alaska Range is Central Alaska, a stretch 
of mountains, valleys and plateau, in which the 
Yukon River flows NW-SW from Canada to the 
Bering Sea, about 1,200 mi. in Alaska. Second 
largest river is the Kuskokwim. The Alaska Range 
extends to the Wrangell Mts. in SE and Aleutians 
in SW and contains the highest point in North 
America, Mt. McKinley, 20,320 ft., in McKinley 
National Park, which also has Mt. Foraker, 17,400 
ft. Mt. Wrangell, 14,005 ft. is a steaming volcano. 

West extremity of Central Alaska is Seward 
Peninsula,. separated by 55 mi. of Bering Strait 
from Chukchi Peninsula of the Soviet Union; its 
westernmost point is Cape Prince of Wales. Be- 
yond in the Strait, lies the farthest NW American 
land, Little Diomede Isl., 2.4 mi. from Big Diomede 
or Ratmanov Isl., owned by the USSR. 

South of Alaska Range is the Panhandle. The 
land slopes down to the Gulf of Alaska in a half- 
circle extending as a narrow strip of mainland 
and islands W of British Columbia. NW of the 
Gulf in the Aleutian range is Katmai National 
Monument, 2,697,590 acres, with Mt. Katmai, 7,500 
ft. and Mt. Novarupta, volcanoes, and Valley of 
10,000 Smokes, created 1912 by volcanic action. 
NE \of the Gulf are Mt. St. Elias, 18,008 ft., Mt. 
Blackburn, 16,140 ft. and Mt. Fairweather, 15,300 
ft., on the Canadian border. On the E coast is 
Glacier Bay Natl. Monument with the huge Muir 
glacier, 2 mi, wide, 250 ft. tall. 

Alaska Peninsula is a narrow extension of the 
land W of the Gulf, tapering into the Aleutian 
Islands, extending WSW for 1,200 mi., with peaks, 
principally volcanoes, up to 9,000 ft. Best known 
islands are Unalaska, with Dutch Harbor, an im- 
portant military base; Unimak, Umnak, and the 
farthest SW, Attu. In the Bering Sea are St. 
Lawrence, Nunivak, and the Pribilof group, site of 
the fur seal industry. East of the Peninsula in 
the Gulf lies Kodiak. Along the E coast lie the 
1,100 islands of Alexander Archipelago. 

Average temperature at Anchorage 35.3°; high- 
est, 80°, lowest, —27°; at Juneau, 42.5°, highest, 
86°, lowest —2°; at Fairbanks, 26.2°, highest 86°, 
lowest—47°. Annual precipitation, Juneau, 85.2 in. 
Snowfall: Juneau, 114.5 in.; Anchorage, 171.7 in.; 
Fairbanks, 89.4. 

Included in the population are about 33,000 Eski- 
mos, Indians and Aleuts. 

History and Administration, Alaska was dis- 
covered by Vitus Bering, a Dane employed by 
Russia, who found Bering Strait in 1728 and 
Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. British ex- 
plorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie visited the 
western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 1793 respectively. 
Valdez on Gulf was reached by Spaniards, 1790. 
Alexander Baranov, Russian governor, 1790-1819, 
located first at Kodiak, then Sitka. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Treaty was 
signed Mar. 30, 1867, and transfer of territory took 
place Oct. 18, 1867, at Sitka. Alaska was a District 
until Aug. 24, 1912, then an Organized Territory. 

The gold rush began when gold was discovered 
near the Klondike River in Canada, Aug. 16, 1896. 
Out of 100,000 prospectors, 1897-1899, many died 
of exposure, others took up trading and farming. 

James Wickersham, the former Territory’s first 
delegate to Congress, introduced the original 
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Resources and Industries. Principal income is 
from fisheries, minerals, timber and wood prod- 
ucts, and furs. Salmon, ‘halibut, herring, cod and 
shellfish are frozen and canned. 

Spruce, yellow cedar and hemlock are plentiful; 
there also are red cedar and birch. Commercial 
timberland of Alaska’s vast forest totals 44,000,- 
000 acres. The forest products industry in SE is 
expanding as pulp mills increase. Timber products 
in 1959 were valued at $34,748,100. 

Furs produced are those of the seal, sable, 
ermine, wolverine, land otter, muskrat, beaver, 
mink, red fox, blue fox, lynx, marten. The black 
fox and white fox are less frequent. Wild life in- 
cludes the gray wolf, moose, caribou, and 5 kinds 
of bear: black, grizzly, Polar, Kodiak and glacier. 
There are plenty of sea fowl, but whales, walrus, 
sea lion and sea otter have diminished. Bison have 
been introduced at Big Delta. 

The seal herd on the Pribilof islands is owned 
by the Government and protected by the U. S. 
Pish & Wildlife Service. Reindeer herds are multi- 
plying and their meat is marketed. 

Gold production from lode and placer mines in 
1959 was 171,000 troy oz. valued at $5,985,000; 
silver, 22,000 oz. Coal production was 602,000 tons. 
Jade, agate and petrified wood are cut and pol- 
ished. Petroleum has been found on Kenai Penin- 
sula. A 700-mi. pipeline carries oil from Haines to 
Fairbanks. During 1959, 26 oil and gas companies 
were active and spent $30,000,000 in~ exploration 
and drilling. 

Principal ports are in the Panhandle. Juneau, 
the capital, is on E mainland. Above it is Skag- 
way, historic entry to Klondike gold fields via 
Chilkoot Pass and White Pass. Sitka, Wrangell and 
Ketchikan (center of salmon industry), are on 
islands of Alexander group. At head of Cook Inlet 
is Alaska’s largest city, Anchorage, airport and 
military base. Seward, S of Anchorage is terminus 
for govt.-owned Alaska‘Railroad, which runs N to 
Fairbanks. Many miles W on S coast of Seward 
Peninsula lies Nome, near which auriferous sands 
started placer mining-in 1900. 

Fairbanks, largest city of Central Alaska, has 
the northernmost airport of the continent. Near 
are Ladd AFB and Eielson AFB. In 1959 passengers 
entering Alaska by air mumbered 99,376, departures 
104,766. It is a center of gold mining and smelting. 
It can be reached by motor car via Alaska Highway 
(formerly Alcan), which starts at Dawson Creek, 
B. C., has 1,221 mi. in Canada, 202 mi. in Alaska 
to Delta Junction, where it connects with Richard- 
son Highway to Fairbanks, 100 mi. The American 
Automobile Assn. estimates that a motor trip from 
Seattle, Wash., to Fairbanks, 2,350 mi. over grav- 
elled roads, takes 8 days, costs about $235. The 
Alaska Highway was begun by the U. S, 1942, Can- 
adian section turned over to Canada, 1949. Fair- 
banks stages a ball game by the light of the mid- 
night sun annually on June 21. 

Univ. of Alaska near Fairbanks, is the state’s 
only institution of higher education. 


Arizona 
Grand Canyon State 

CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., 
rank, 6th. (POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
1,281,357, rank, 35th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, God 
Enriches. FLOWER: Giant Cactus or Saguaro, 
BIRD: Cactus Wren. TREE: ‘Foothill Palo Verde. 
ADMISSION: 48th. 

Arizona, a Mountain group state, admitted Feb. 
14, 1912, had been @ Territory since Feb. 24, 1863, 
formed from the Terzitory of New Mexico, ceded 
1848 by Mexico, with Gadsden Purchase added 1853. 
It is bounded E. by New Mexico, N. by Utah, W. by 
Nevada and California, S. by Mexico. Climate is 
very dry, in parts arid. It has average annual 
sunshine of 80%, rich mineral workings, rodeos, 
Hopi, Navajo and Yaqui ceremonials. Phoenix, Tuc- 
son, Yuma and others attract many tourists. 

It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 217 mi. 
long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 to 5,500 ft. 
deep, reached by Santa Fe Ry. to Grand Canyon, 
Ariz., Union Pacific to Cedar City, Utah. The 
state also has one of man’s greatest water bar- 
riers, Hoover Dam (formerly Boulder) in Black 
Canyon of the Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide 
at base, 1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead. 

Under construction is the massive Glen Canyon 
Dam of the Colorado River, 12 mi. downstream 
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from the Arizona-Utah line, which will be second 
only to Hoover Dam in height (700 ft. from bed- 
rook} and create a reservoir 186 mi. 

Nature has given foietha: me Painted Desert 
extending for 30 mi. along U. S. 66; the Petrified 
Forest; Canyon Diablo, 235 it. deep, 500 ft. wide, 
and Meteor Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehis- 
toric nieteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,670 ft. The state has 17 
national monuments. 

Manufacturing now is biggest industry, followed 
by mining and agriculture. Arizona ranks first 
in nation in copper production—485,839 short tons 
in 1958. The Phelps Dodge Morenci mine is state’s 
largest. Smelters are located at Douglas, Miami, 
Morenci, Ajo, Hayden, Superior and San Manuel. 
Gold, silver, lead, zinc, barite, molybdenum, yan- 
adium, tungsten, manganese, uranium ore are 
found. Arizona Gas & Chemical Corp. near Navajo 
is the largest known source of helium. 

Alfalfa, citrus fruits, dates, barley, sorghum, 
cotton, wheat, cattle, sheep are raised. 

On June 25, 1960, the National Science Founda- 
tion announced plans for construction of the 
world’s largest solar telescope, to be built at the 
Foundatien’s new national observatory atop Kitt 
Peak, 40 mi. SW of Tucson. 


Arkansas 
Land of Opportunity 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sq. mi., 
rank, 27th. POPULATION (1960 Census, prelim.), 
1,772,428, rank, 3ist. MOTTO: Regnat Populus 
Let the People Rule. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. TREE: Shortleaf Pine, Ad- 
mission: 25th. 

Arkansas in the West South Central group, is 
an important. agricultural state, has large oil 
production, valuable thermal springs and is 
favored by sportsmen. Bounded N. by Missouri, 
W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S. by Louisiana, E 
by Mississippi river with Tennessee and Mississippi 
opposite. It has Gulf coastal plain E, and S., 
Ozark and Ouachita mountains N. and W., the 
latter reaching 3,000 ft. Ouachita and Ozark 
National Forests preserve their beauty. 

It became a Territory Mar. 2, 1819, effective 
July 4, and was admitted to the Union June 15, 
1836; seceded 1861, was readmitted 1868. 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, St. 
Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little Missouri, 
Saline and Red River, which crosses southwest 
corner. If has 20,052,926 acres of oak, hickory, 
gum, cypress and pine, which contribute to one of 
its largest industries, employing 51% of all in- 
dustrial employees and providing 41% of industrial 
income. Cotton ranks first in value, accounting for 
48% of farm income. Arkansas ranked 4th in the 
nation in cotton in 1959 with 1,555,000 bales. Other 
large crops are soybeans, rice, hay, corn, oats, 
spinach, apples, peaches, and grapes. 

Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil in 1901; 
large refineries are located around El Dorado. 
Minerals have annual production value of approxi- 
mately $130,000,000, two thirds in petroleum, 
natural gas and coal. The state supplies 96% of 
the nation’s high grade domestic bauxite ore and 
has the only diamonds mined in North America. 

Arkansas has 23 institutions of higher learning 
—13 colleges and universities, one professional 
school, two teachers’ colleges and a number of 
junior colleges. 

Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in southeast 
lowlands, and recreations in 13 state parks and two 
national forests attract visitors. Reservoir areas 
are at Norfolk, Bull Shoals in the Ozarks, and at 
Nimrod. Ouachita, the Narrows and Blue Moun- 
tain in the Ouachitas are accessible. There are 
47 hot springs in government-owned and operated 
Hot Springs National Park, near the city of Hot 
Springs, about 50 miles southwest of Little Rock. 
Spring water ranges from 95° to 147° F. and is 
Piped in insulated conduits for baths and drinking. 

Little Rock is served by the Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island and St. Louis Southwestern railroads; 
also American, Braniff, Central, Delta, and Trans- 
Texas airlines. Hot Springs is reached by Missouri 
Pacific and Rock Island railroads and Central, 
Delta and Trans-Texas airlines. 


California 
Golden State 
CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA: 158,693 sq. mil., 
rank, 3rd. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
15,530,973, rank, 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I Have 
Found It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. BIRD: Valley 
Quail. TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION; 3lst. 
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California is the largest of the Pacific states and 
third largest in the Union, ( 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by Nevada and 
Arizona, with Colorado river along Arizona 
border; S. by Mexico, and 1,200 mi, of Pacific 
ocean on W. Greatest length, 780 mi.; width var- 
jes, 150 to 350 mi. Its extraordinary topography 
includes Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley between and 
luxuriant fruit-raising Imperial Valley to S.; 
Cascade Range and Klamath Mts. to N. Highest 
peak, Mt. Whitney, 14,495 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
14,162 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. Lassen, 
10,435 ft., an active volcano, is 85 mi. from 
Shasta. There are 41 peaks over 10,000 ft. 
Death Valley, S.E., has lowest point in U. &., 
282 ft. below sea level. Highest lake in U. S. 
is Tulainyo, 12,865 ft. 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from Mt. 
Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches San Francisco 
Bay. Most favored regions scenically are Yosemite 
Valley (Mariposa big trees); Lassen and Sequoia- 
Kings Canyon national parks; Lake Tahoe, Se- 
quoia redwoods, Mojave and Colorado desert areas, 
San Francisco Bay, Monterey peninsula. 

Oldest living things on earth are believed to 
be a stand of bristlecone pine in the Inyo Na- 
tional Forest, est. to be 4,500 years old by tests. 
The General Sherman sequoia is believed 3,500 
years old. 

California’s most productive fruit and truck 
growing areas benefit from vast irrigation systems, 
to be augmented by the Feather River reclamation 
project, for which work has~ begun on Oroville 
Dam, intended to surpass all other U. S. dams. 

California produces more fruit and vegetables 
than any other state. It is first in barley, hay, 
Sugar beets, seed crops, lemons, walnuts, almonds, 
apricots, avocados, figs, grapes, olives, peaches, 
pears, plums, prunes, sweet cherries, artichokes, 
cantaloupes, carrots, strawberries, dates, aspara~ 
gus, green limas, broccoli, caulifiower, celery, let- 
tuce. It is a heavy producer of wine, dried and 
frozen fruits and vegetables, fish products. On Jan. 
1, 1960, the state had 4,274,000 cattle of which 
1,574,000 were kept for milk, and 2,023,000 sheep 
(2nd in nation). 

Oil is the biggest mineral industry and state 
ranks second in crude oil production capacity; 
natural gas also is produced. It is fourth in gold 
production. The historic Gold Rush started at Sut- 
ter’s sawmill on American river by James Marshall, 
Jan. 24, 1848. Also produced are iron, cement, 
Silver, lead, borax, copper, tungsten, magnesite. 

In manufacturing, transportation equipment 
ranks first, followed by food products, fabricated 
metal products, machinery, electrical machinery, 
chemicals, printing and publishing. Factory em- 
ployment, 1959, was 1,283,000, up 6% from 1958. 

The 100-odd colleges and universities include 
major institutions such as Univ. of California, 
which has 8 centers—Berkeley, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Davis, Santa Barbara, Riverside and 
Mt. Hamilton, and over 3,000,000 books in its 
libraries; Stanford, at Palo Alto, seat of Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution & Peace, and at San 
Francisco; Univ. of Southern California, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

The 19 national forests comprise one-fifth of 
the state. There are 67 state parks, 57 state- 
owned beaches, 28 historical monuments, 600,000 
acres. Santa Catalina Island, 75 sq. mi,, attracts 
tourists. The Tournament of Roses and the Rose 
Bowl football game at Pasadena are held annu- 
ally, Jan. 1. Skiing and winter sports are featured 
and Squaw Valley was the site for 1960 Winter 
Olympic Games. 

Vandenberg AFB, 170 mi. Northwest of Los 
Angeles, is center of an interservice missile range 
extending from San Nicolas Island to Point Sur. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was Alta 
(Upper) California under Spain. Mexico took over, 
1822, ceded it 1848. California Republic (Bear 
Flag) at Sonoma, June 14, 1846, was led by Gen. 
William B. Ide. Commander John D. Sloat raised 
U. S. flag at Monterey July 7, 1846. The state was 
admitted to the Union Sept, 9, 1850, 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, world’s largest city in area (455 sq. 
mi.) in 1960 had an estimated pop. of areata 
and a total of 6,690,069 in its metropolitan area, 
The latter includes numerous independent com- 
munities. Los Angeles is the terminal of 3 major 
trunk railroads and has huge air traffic. It is a 
major center for oil production and refining and 
aircraft manufacture; also has large interests in 


States of the Union—California, Colorado — ee rs 


131,000. county is a center of the 


lustry. 

Los Angeles is the motion picture capital of the 
major studios in Hollywood, Culver 

ty, Burbank and other communities 

erly Hills is noted as the residence of many fa- 

mous performers. Its television studios serve 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, major Pacific Coast port, is the 
focal point of a rich manufacturing and mercan- 
tile area. Pop. (1960 Census, prelim.), 715,609; 
metropolitan area, 2,721,045, including Oakland, 
361,082. San Francisco is reported first in per 
capita income among major U. S. cities. Its prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries are food products, 
printing-publishing, metal fabrication. It is a 
major banking, insurance, communications and 
financial center. It has a sheltered deep-water 
harbor with Bay tonnage exceeding 49,000,000 tons 
annually. It has one of the two largest interna- 
tional airports on the Coast. During 1959, 139,754 
planes arrived and departed with over 4,000,000 
passengers. Airmail totaled 44,000,000 lbs. and air 
freight 100,000,000 Ibs. 

San Francisco has two of the country’s largest 
bridges: Golden Gate and S. F.-Oakland; a civic 
auditorium and War Memorial Opera house, where 
U. N. opened; 5 major colleges, and professional 
branches of Univ. of California. It is hq for 5 
major radio communication systems and home of 
the Giants baseball team (N. L.) and the 49ers 
football team. It was a Mexican trading post when 
Capt. John B. Montgomery of the U.S.S. Ports- 
mouth raised the United States flag July 9, 1846. 

San Diego (pop. 547,294) is the largest mili- 
tary and naval base, outlet for Imperial Valley 
products and fishing-canning port. It has major 
aircraft-missile plants of Convair, Ryan and Solar. 

Long Beach (pop. 323,996) manufactures air- 
craft, has naval base and deep harbor, with pros- 
perous commerce. 


Colorado 
Centennial State 


CAPITAL: Denver. AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank, 
8th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
1,735,807, rank 33rd. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine, 
Nothing Without God. FLOWER: Columbire. 
BIRD: Lark Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue 
Spruce. ADMISSION: 38th. 

Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated near the 
center of the western half of the U. S., bounded 
N. by Nebraska and Wyoming; E. by Kansas and 
Nebraska; S. by New Mexico and part of the 
Oklahoma panhandle; W. by Utah. It was part 
of the Louisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico; organized as a Territory Feb. 
28, 1861, admitted to the Union Aug. 1, 1876. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the western 
end of the Great Plains at the E., and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains starting W. of 
center, with the Continental Divide sending wa- 
ters E. to the Mississippi and W. to the Pacific. 
Immense mountain ranges, plateaus and peaks 
rise in W. with 54 peaks over 14,000 ft., and 1,500 
over 10,000. Pike’s Peak, 14,110 ft., was found 
by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 1806. Highest is Mt. 
Elbert, 14,431. Other peaks are Massive, 14,418; 
La Plata, 14,340; Blanca, 14,317; Uncomphagre, 
14,301; Lincoln, 14,284; Gray, 14,274; Torrey, 
14,264; Evans. 14,260; Longs, 14,255. ‘Collegiate 
Peaks’’ in the Sawatch range are Princeton, 14,- 
197; Yale, 14,196; and Harvard, 14,420. A spec- 
tacular wonder is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 
ft., with a cross outlined in snow. The nation’s two 
etal autoways ascend Pike’s Peak and Mt. 

vans. 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise in Colo- 
rado and flow E. and S.E.; the Colorado, with the 
Gunnison its principal tributary, flows S.W.; the 
Arkansas S.E, into the Mississippi. The western 
rivers have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The highest 
suspension bridge in the world crosses the Arkan- 
sas 1,052 ft. above the river at Royal Gorge. 
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wheat, corn, barley, oats, sugar beets, potatoes, 

es, apples_and pears, are produced. There 
irrigated land. 

plants 

of $407,026,000. 


13,728,564 acres. 

Big game include deer, antelope, bear, 
lion, gray wolf, coyote. 
Jeo areriger of miles of trout streams and 2,000 

hing lakes. DENVEE 


Denver, the capital, known as the Queen City of 
the West, had an est. 923,161 in its metropolitan 


oadmoor, lic near Pike’s Peak, Garden of the 
Gods, Seven’ Falls. Colorado Springs is site of 
Ent Air Force Base, ba. of the Continental Air 
Defense Command. It controls the Ground Obsery- 


Aspen bring opera, 
ferences to the old : 
Theatre, 2 natural sandstone amphitheatre 16 m- 
west of Denver, seats 10,000 for symphonic music 
and Easter services. Rodeos are staged annually 
for tourists. Colorado State Fair is held in Pueblo 
last week in August. Skiing is 2 major winter sport. 


Connecticut 

Constitution State 
CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., rank, 
48th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
2,514,391, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Que Transtalit Suas- 
tinet. He who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: 
Mountain Laurel. BIRD: American Eobin. TREE: 
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cides with the Commecticat Turnpike, 
trafic from New York's New England Toruway. 
The state's form of county 


transferred te the state, Oct. I, 


Delaware 


First State. Diamond State. 
225i se mi, 
Census, 


Hen Chicken. 
Original 12 States. 

Delaware, next to Ehode Island the smallest 
state, is in the South Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania; E. by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay and Atlantic Ocean; S. by Marylend; W. by 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. If iz 
and wooded. Land becomes hilly im the Morth- 
west with highest elevation 449 ff Length, @ 
mi., width 9 mi. to 35 mii 

The Delaware river drains the state and 26 
Wilmington receives the Christine, angmented 
by the Brandywine. First seen by Henry Hudson, 
1609, it was known to the Dutch 2s South river, 
whereas the Hudson was called North river. The 
Delaware is comnected with Chesapeake Pay by 
a sea-level canal at Delaware City. 

Capt. Samuel Argall ediled the present Cape 
Henlopen Cape de Ila Warre for the governor of 
Virginia, Lord de la Watre. who never saw %, 
the name was inherited by the state. First tem- 
porary settiement was by Dutch 2% Zwecnendse 


(Lewes) 1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under 
Minuit established New Sweden with Fort 
Christina at present Wilmington, 1633. They 


surrendered tc the Dutch, 1656, who surrendered 
to the British, 1664, regzined the land, 1673, lost 
it by treaty to the British, 1674. William Pens 
became proprietor, 1682. From 1704 the Delaware 
counties hed 2 sepatate Assembly which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel Old 
Swedes Church, erected in Wilmington by Swedish 
Lutherans, 1692 (now Protestant Episcopal), is 
one of the oldest Protestant churches in the U- &. 
in continuous use. 

Delaware was the first state to ratify 
United States Constitution (Dec. 7, 1787)- 

Delaware has a large fishing fleet; menhaden 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, clams 
crabs and lobsters are taken from the Bey 
Soybeans, fruit, wheat and corn are raised; peck- 


the 
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256 States of the Union—Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii 


ing plants are located at Dover, Milford, Middle- 
town and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 
WILMINGTON 

Wilmington contains about half of the state’s 
population in its environs. In 1730-36 town lots 
were surveyed above old Fort Christina and 
named Willington after Thos. Willing; in 1738 
it was changed to Wilmington. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, and B. & O., and 
has a large Marine Terminal. It is a world chemi- 
cal center, noted for vulcanized fiber, glazed kid 
and morocco leathers, has the largest braided 
hose plant, largest single cotton dyeing and 
finishing works. Ship and auto building is active. 

Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., one of America’s greatest cor- 
porations, which maintains its executive depart- 
ments and a number of its research laboratories 
here. Organized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for 
making gunpowder, it represented in 1959 an in- 
vestment of $2,745,000,000, excluding an investment 
in General Motors. It had sales of $2,114,000,000 
and a profit of $288,300,000. On Jan. 1, 1960, it had 
217,571 stockholders owning 45,604,345 common 
shares and 86,265 employees, excluding those in 
government-owned plants. Seaford. Del., was 
its original nylon plant; it also has plants in 
Edge Moor and Newport, Del. A large office build- 
ing, housing engineering personnel, and two re- 
search laboratories, are located near Newark, Del. 
Most of the other plants and laboratories are in 
New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee and 
Texas, a total of 78 in 28 states. The firm produces 
over 1,200 products, including many synthetics. 


Florida 


Sunshine State 

CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. ml., 
rank, 22nd. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 4,890,001, rank, 10th. MOTTO: In God We 
Trust. FLOWER: Orange Blossom. BIRD: Mocking 
Bird. TREE: Sabal Palm. ADMISSION: 27th. 

Florida, a South Atlantic state, is 1,700 mi. N. of 
the Equator. It is bounded N. by Georgia and Ala- 
bama, has an extreme N. width of 367 mi.; E. by 
the Atlantic Ocean; S. by Straits of Florida, with 
Cuba about 60 mi. away; W. by Alabama and the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is 500 mi. long and about 150 
mi. wide in the middle of the peninsula; counting 
islands it has a shoreline of 8,426 mi. Two-thirds 
of the land is forest, 69% pine. 

Florida has 30,000 lakes. Lake Okeechobee, 730 
8q. mi., with a maximum depth of 14 ft., is the 
second largest natural lake inside the U. S. The 
Suwanee river flows from Georgia through north- 
ern Florida to the Gulf. Annual rainfall averages 
53 in., 68% of it between May and October. 

Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon 1513; 
acquired from Spain 1819, ratified 1821. It was 
organized as a Territory Mar. 30, 1822, and ad- 
mitted to the Union Mar, 3, 1845, It seceded 1861 
and was readmitted 1868. 

Major tourist objectives are metropolitan Miami, 
with the nation’s greatest concentration of luxury 
hotels at Miami Beach; Palm Beach; St. Augus- 
tine, founded 1565 and oldest city in U. S.; Jack- 
sonville, railroad center; Pensacola, naval base; 
Daytona Beach, Fort Lauderdale, on the east coast; 
Sarasota, Tampa, Key West on the west. There are 
13 deepwater ports and 6 of lesser size. 

The peninsula has 1,000 mi. of highways and 
new construction through 1960 cost an est. $389,- 
000,000. 

Everglades National Park, 1,258,670 acres of land 
and water, preserves the beauty of the vast Ever- 
glades swamp. Castillo de San Marcos (St. Augus- 
tine), Fort Mantanzas, Fort Jefferson (Dry Tor- 
tugas), De Soto National Memorial (Bradenton), 
and Fort Caroline (Jacksonville) are national 
monuments. 

The USAF Missile Test Center is at Cape Canav- 
eral, From it the nation’s first earth satellite was 
launched Jan. 31, 1958. Missile research is carried 
on also at Eglin Field in Northwest and at check 
points along the Gulf. Scientific research is done 
by 34 firms; the Martin Co, at Orlando employs 
some 22,000 in missile development. 

Major agricultural products: citrus, vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, tobacco, poultry, dairy products, live- 
stock. Cattle, many Brahma, numbered 1,990,000 
on Jan, 1, 1960. Industries include food products, 
chemicals, including fertilizers, insecticides and 
synthetic fibres; lumber, timber products and fur- 
niture; paper, cigars, electronic components. 

Sugar cane is raised in the Everglades region. 
Fishing obtains approx. 175,000,000 lbs. of fish an- 


% 3 clams, 
turtles, crawfish, stone crabs, are sent north or 
pri 5 are fished near Tarpon 
Springs. fi 


Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa. 

Florida has 137 civil and military airports and 
33 foreign and d tic airlines carrying over 
2,000,000 domestic and 1,000,000 international pas- 
sengers. Major railroads include the Atlantic Coast 
Line, Florida East Coast, Georgia & Florida, Lou- 
isville & Nashville, Seaboard Air Line, Southern 
and St. Louis-San Francisco. ( 

There are 13 4-year colleges and 21 junior col- 
leges, including Univ. of Florida (Gainesville); 
Univ. of Miami (Coral Gables); Univ. of Tampa 
(Tampa); John B. Stetson Univ. (Deland); Rollins 
College (Winter Park); Florida State Univ. (Talla- 
hassee); and Univ. of South Florida, building at 
Tampa. There is an annwal influx of more than 
175,000 persons who become permanent residents. 

Florida has no state income tax and no funded 
debt. Its excise taxes (beverage, tobacco, pari- 
mutuel), sales and other taxes accounted for 65% 
of total state revenue in fiscal 1958-59. 

Georgia 
Empire State of the South 

CAPITAL: Atlanta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 
2lst. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
3,917,390, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, 
Moderation. FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: 
Brown Thrasher. TREE: Live Oak. Fourth of the 
Original 13 States. 5 

Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Tennessee, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina; E. by South Carolina and the Atlantic; S. by 
Florida; W. by Alabama. The N.E. is traversed 
by the Blue Ridge Appalachians, with Brasstown 
Bald, 4,784 ft., highest point in state. The N.W. 
has part of the Alleghenies, with High Point on 
Lookout range, 2,408 ft. alt. Stone Mtn. is a solid 
mass of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. State is 
drained by the Savannah, Chattahoochee, Apala- 
chicola, Coosa, St. Mary’s, etc.; the Suwanee river 
rises-in the Okefenokee swamp in the S.E. 

Cotton is the leading money crop—525,000 bales 
in 1959. Other principal crops: tobacco, peanuts, 
soybeans, pecans, corn, oats, sweet potatoes, 
peaches, watermelons. On Jan. 1, 1960, cattle num- 
bered 1,606,000; hogs, 1,905,000. The state is a 
leader in production of broilers and baby chicks. 
Large pine forests produce resin, turpentine and 
naval stores. 

Georgia ranks second only to California in 
lumber production, and leads the entire South in 
production of pulpwood. Forestry products annual- 
ly are valued at over $750,000,000. It produces more 
than half the world supply of turpentine. Georgia 
is the largest producer of kaolin and china clay; 
also produces marble, barite, granite, limestone, 
cement, talc, bauxite, coal, iron, phosphate, man- 
ganese, mica, gold and gems. 

Annual mineral production is worth an est, 
$85,000,000, including $12,000,000 for heavy clays. 
Other industries are textiles, food processing, 
printing, chemicals and apparel. 

Atlanta, largest city, in 1960 had an estimated 
pop. of 485,425, and metropolitan area 1,014,349, 

Georgia has 49 institutions of higher education, 
including the University of Georgia in Athens. 

The National Park Service maintains seven 
parks and there are 44 state park areas totaling 
60,794 acres, of which 37 are completed for public 
use. Notable among them are the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, near Warm Springs; 
Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, Jekyll Island, off 
Brunswick; Veteran’s, near Cordele; and Stone 
Mountain. Warm Springs was made a center of 
treatment of polio by Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

Georgia was visited by DeSoto, 1540. It was a 
part of land granted to the lords proprietors of 
Carolina, 1663 and 1685; became an independent 
colony by charter of 1732 with first permanent set- 
tlement under James Oglethorpe, 1733. Georgia 
ratified the Confederate constitution, Mar, 1861, 
was readmitted into the Union, July, 1870. 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Central of Georgia, Louisville & Nashville, Sea- 
board. Airlines: Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, 


Southern. ee 
Hawaii 


Aloha State 
CAPITAL: Honolulu, AREA: 6,439 sq. mi., rank 
4ith, POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
620,385, rank, 44th. MOTTO (unofficial): The Life 
of the Land is Preserved in Righteousness. 
FLOWER: Hibiscus. SONG (unofficial): Hawaii 
Ponoi; Aloha Oe. ADMISSION: 50th. 
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Hawaii, last U.S. Organized Territory, called 
the Paradise of the Pacific, succeeded in its long 
campaign for statehood in 1959, becoming the 50th 
state after being voted in by the United States 
Senate Mar. 11 by a vote of 76 to 15, and by the 
House Mar. 12 by a 323 to 89 vote. President Eisen- 
hower signed the act Mar. 18. By plebiscite June 
27, Hawaii voted to join the Union by a vote of 
132,938 to 7,854. Only Niihau, northwestern-most 
island, voted against statehood, 70 to 18. 

President Eisenhower on Aug. 21 proclaimed 
Hawaii the 50th state and ordered a 50-star flag 
effective July 4, 1960. 

It is the first overseas and second non-contiguous 
U. S. state, separated from the mainland by the 
North Pacific Ocean, lying 2,090 mi. from San 
Francisco (41 hrs. by jet plane), 2,900 mi. from 
Juneau, Alaska, and approx. 5,000 mi. from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It consists of 20 islands, 8 inhabited, 154° 40’- 
160° 30’ W. Long.; 22° 16’-18° 55‘ N. Lat. The 
principal islands are Hawaii (4,030 sq. mi.), Oahu 
(Honolulu and Pearl Harbor), Kahoolawa, Lanai, 
Maui, Molokai, Kauai, and Niihau. 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii,an extinct volcano 13,784 ft. above 
sea level, rising from the land more than that 
distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna Loa, 
13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world. 
Intermittently active is the ‘‘pit of eternal fire’ 
on Kilauea, a volcano 4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa. 
It is a land of“beauty, sunshine and equable cli- 
mate, with annual mean temperature of 74,9°. 

Niihau, 7th in size of the main islands (72 sq. 
mi.) with about 225 pop., 17 mi. SW of Kauai, is 
one of the least known and isolated regions of 
Hawaii, inhabited only by the pure Hawaiian 
strain. It has no dogs, no police, no courts, and 
carrier pigeons are used for communications. 

Ka Lae, meaning South Cape, at the tip of 
Hawaii, is the United States’ southernmost point. 

Hawaii was visited 1778 by British Capt. James 
Cook who called the group the Sandwich Islands. 
It was a kingdom until Jan. 17, 1893, when Queen 
Liliuokalani was deposed and annexation to the 
United States asked. President Cleveland blocked 
this on the ground of American collusion. Hawaii 
organized a republic, 1894, with Sanford B. Dole 
as president. Congress voted annexation July 7, 
1898 under President McKinley. The Territory was 
established June 14, 1900. 

Its racial origins form the most polygot popu- 
lation of American territory. The native Hawaiian 
stock, related to Polynesian strains, is heavily in- 
termarried with other groups. Hawaiians and part- 
Hawaiians number an est. 17%; Japanese, 32%; 
Caucasians, 30%, Filipinos, 11%; others, including 
Chinese, Koreans and Puerto Ricans, 4%. 

Under the apportionment system of Congress 
Hawaii could have two Senators and two Rep- 
resentatives, but Congress held it to one of the 
latter to discount the charge Hawaii would have 
too loud a voice in Congress as a small new state. 

Honolulu, at the crossroads of the Pacific, re- 
ceives more than 1,300 ships annually. It also has 
the principal airport. 

Business volume annually is worth approx. $2 
billion. Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, 
pineapples, tourism, livestock, fishing. 

Hawaii’s first steel mill was completed in 1959. 
A $40,000,000 oil refinery is under construction at 
Barber’s ‘Point near Honolulu. 

Construction industry reaches $200,000,000 an- 
nually. Banks number 59, with assets totaling 
$481,000,000. Per capita income by recent estimates 
was $1,821. 

Hawaii has 169,000 telephones, three TV net- 
works, and 15 radio stations. 

Hawaii National Park, created 1916, has one 
tract of 245 sq. mi. on island of Hawaii, and 
another of 26 sq. mi. on Maui. 

Regular schedules from the West Coast to Ha- 
waii are maintained by Pan American World Air- 
ways, United, Northwest Orient, Quantas and 
Japan Air Lines. Inter-island service is offered by 
Aloha Airlines and Hawaiian Airlines. Canadian 
Pacific, Matson Navigation Co., American Presi- 
dent, and Orient Lines offer steamship service. 

Hawaii in 1959 had 136,000 students attending 
208 schools, highest rate of attendance of any state 
(30%, compared with national average of 25% and 
about 20% for Alaska). The Uniiversity of Hawali 
at Honolulu enrolls more than 6,000 students an- 
nually. In 1958 it had 7,000, a record rate for 
higher education for any U. S. area. Jackson and 
Chaminade Colleges also are in Honolulu. 
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Idaho 
CAPITAL: Bole, AREA. ta rank 
g . AREA: 83,557 . mi. 
13th. POPULATION: (1960 is prelim.), 


663,606, rank, 42nd. MOTTO: Esto ua, 
tp settee Lewis Mockorscoe BIE, 

oun jue’ . TREE: White Pine. 
saya 43rd. 

aho, a Mountain group state, les W. of the 

Rockies, bounded N. by Montana and British - 
Columbia: E. by Montana and Wyoming; S. by 
Utah and Nevada, W. by Oregon and Washington. 
The Bitterroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake river is 
part of the Oregon line. The country was crossed 
by Lewis & Clark, 1805, exploited by fur compa- 
nies; became part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 
Terr., Mar. 3, 1863; state, July 3, 1890. 

Full of timbered, rugged mountains and beauti- 
ful valleys, with extensive lava deposits in the 
Snake River area, Idaho is chiefly a farming, 
grazing, timber and mineral state. Mt. Borah in 
the Sawtooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains into the Columbia, runs through 
Hells Canyon, which averages 5,510 ft. for over 
40 mi., at one point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds 
the Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to rim 
at widest point. The Salmon (River of No Return) 
has many gorges and cascades. Coeur d’Alene is 
one of the finest lakes. The Snake is noted for 
several waterfalls—The Big Mesa, Idaho Falls, 
American, Twin Falls, Shoshone and Salmon. 

The Snake River Valley farm area is highly 
electrified. Brownlee Dam, first of three recent 
private hydroelectric projects on the Snake, began 
operation in 1959. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and silver 
at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started a stampede. Lead- 
ing minerals are lead, silver, gold, phosphates, 
zinc, copper. In 1958 copper production was 7,912 
short tons. It is the only state with substantial 
supplies of antimony. Niobium, tantalum, thor- 
ium, ilmenite, magnetite, zircon and garnet are 
new products of Southwest Idaho. Westvaco Chem- 
ical (Pocatello) and Monsanto Chemical (Soda 
Springs) have large elemental phosphorus plants. 
Simplot (Pocatello) has a large super-phosphate 
fertilizer plant. The A.E.C. operates several ex- 
perimental reactor stations in Idaho. 

With 39% of its area in forests, Idaho produces 
much lumber, with the world’s largest white pine 
lumber mill at Lewiston. Yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, white spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years old; others 
are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 36% is in national 
forests, 21% in state forests. ‘ 

Idaho ranks high in wool production. At the 
beginning of 1960 it had 1,456,000 cattle and 1,071,- 
000 sheep. It raises wheat, barley, hay, sugar beets 
and potatoes of unusual quality. Apples lead or- 
chard fruits; butter, cheese and condensed milk, 
field and garden seed are produced. 

Hunting is greatly favored by sportsmen. There 
are wolf, lynx, moose, antelope, cougar, black or 
brown bear and grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 
600 lbs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are normal 
numbers. Pheasants, grouse, duck and partridge 
abound; there is fine fishing and Lake Pend 
Oreille, with a 500-mile shoreline, is home of the 
world’s largest trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Spokane, International, 
Airlines: United, West Coast, and Western. 


Illinois 

Prairie State 
CAPITAL: Springfieid. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 10,012,612, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sover- 


eignty, National Union. FLOWER: Butterfly 
Violet. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Bur Oak. SONG: 
Illinois. ADMISSION: 2Ist. 


Illinois lies in the East North Central group, 
bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by Indiana and Lake 
Michigan; S. by Kentucky and Missouri; W. by 
Missouri and Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the 
N.E. corner; the Ohio river flows on the S., the 
Mississippi on the W. border. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, average eleva- 
tion 600 ft. above sea level, the highest elevation 
being Charles Mount near Wisconsin state line 
(1,214 ft.). Soil is unusually rich with glacial 
deposits two to 100 ft. in depth. 

Approx. 86% is farmland and state ranks 2nd 
in national agricultural production. It has 166,000 
farms with 30,740,000 acres under cultivation. In 
1959 Illinois led the nation in soybean production 
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with 125,610,000 bu.; was 2nd in field corn (673,- 
350,000 bu.); 3rd in sweet corn (232,400 tons) and 
produced large quantities of oats, winter wheat, 
rye, hay and apples. Gross cash receipts from farm 
commodities was $1,982,546,000. Total farm em- 
ployment included 206,000 family workers and 50,- 
000 hired. On Jan. 1, 1960, it had 4,100,000 cattle, 
744,000 sheep and was 2nd in nation with 7,390,- 
000 hogs and pigs. 

Under its fertile prairies Illinois has coal reserves 
est. at 200 billion tons, more than any other state 
east of Rockies. It has 69 underground mines, 90 
strip mines, Production in 1959 was 45,374,620 tons. 
Vast oil deposits underlie more than half the state; 
production in 1959 was an est. 77,000,000 bbls. of 
crude. It produces more than half nation’s supply 
of fluorspar (300,000 tons). Other minerals are 
limestone, clay, dolomite, cement, lime, sand and 
gravel. Total mineral production annually exceeds 
$600,000,000. 

Industries include agricultural machinery, 
chemicals, meat and dairy products, foundries, oil 
refineries, electrical machinery, transportation 
equipment, publishing. Rockford, 90 mi. n.w. of 
Chicago with 395 manufacturing concerns, is 
nation’s 2nd largest machine-tool center. Decatur 
is soybean capital of world, nearby Arcola the 
broom corn capital; Peoria is distillery center; 
Rock Island is army ordnance center. Manufac- 
turing plants employ more than 1,205,000 whose 
wages and salaries exceed $6 billion. Total non- 
agricultural employment exceeds 3,806,000. Large 
mail-order houses of Sears-Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, Spiegel, Butler Bros. are in Chicago. 

A major research and development installation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission is the Argonne 
National Laboratory, Lemont, IIll., directed by the 
Univ. of Chicago, which also operates the Argonne 
Cancer Research Hospital in Chicago. Dresden 
Nuclear Power Station, using a boiling water type 
of reactor, has been built for Commonwealth 
Edison Co. near Joliet, Ill. It will have an ulti- 
mate capacity of 180,000 kw. 

Twenty-two trunk lines or railroads and 17 
terminal, industrial and belt railways branch out 
of Illinois. It has more than 14,000 mi. of primary 
highways and over 92,000 mi. of secondary roads. 
The Tollway, 187 mi. of three inter-connecting 
routes, spans the state east and west. Illinois has 
125 commercial airports, 63 heliports and 12,000 
registered pilots. Eighteen world airlines have 
terminals in the state. 

The harbors handle a large volume of water- 
borne traffic, now greatly increased by the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The Seaway links the harbors 
in the Chicago and Waukegan areas with the Gulf 
ports by way of the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, the Illinois Waterway, Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. The flow of the Chicago river is re- 
versed to provide lake water for sanitary drainage 
of Chicago. 

Illinois has 130 public, private and state colleges 
and universities, including Univ. of [Illinois 
(Urbana-Champaign), with enrollment of 26,500 in 
1959. It has medical faculties in Chicago as also 
have Northwestern Univ. of Evanston and the Univ. 
of Chicago, 

The Illinois State Fair, held annually since 
1853, attracts an est. 1,000,000 persons each year 
in August, Many others visit the 75 state parks, 
memorials and historical sites, including Lin- 
coln’s home and tomb in Springfield, the restored 
New Salem pioneer settlement, Fort de Chartres 
State Park with its restored fort, seat of French 
government in Illinois country for more than half 
a century. Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, La- 
Salle, were 17th century explorers, It was part of 
the territory liberated by George Rogers Clark 
and ceded by the British to the U. S.; became 
Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr. Feb. 
3, 1809, effective Mar. 1, and state Dec, 3, 1818. 


CHICAGO 

Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
3,492,945 pop. (est. 1960), with a total of 6,150,532 
in its new 8-county metropolitan area. This area 
accounts for 8.5% of the total value added by 
manufacture in the U.S. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, opened in spring of 1959, made Chicago the 
major Mid-western port for Atlantic shipping. 
Import-export tonnage was 1,168,618, an increase 
of 241% over that of 1958. General merchandise 
cargo was doubled, amounting to 684,084 tons, 

Chicago has a part in the great industrial con- 
centration at the foot of Lake Michigan, which 
extends into Indiana. The Chicago Metropolitan 
Area has a total steel capacity of 29,194,400 tons 
annually. Three of the five largest steel mills in 
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valued at $85,602,000, 
valued at $63,010,000 in the same period of 1959 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail center, 
served by 34 railroads, of which 20 are trunk lines. 
Two major airports and several smaller ones ‘ 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago- 

O’Hare International Airport, 17 mi. N.W. of the 

Loop. Chicago is served by 17 major scheduled 

airlines: Air France, American, Braniff, Brazilian, 7 
British Overseas, Capital, Continental, Delta, = 
Eastern, Lufthansa, Mexicana, Northwest, Pan 
American, Sabina, TWA, United, Trans Canada; 4 
feeder lines, 3 air freights, 2 helicopter services. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange in the country, trading in futures exceed- 
ing 10 billion bu. annually. Lake shipments of 
grain from Chicago, the largest corn market, 
totaled 49,354,000 bu. in 1959. 

Livestock receipts at Chicago in 1959 were: cat- 
tle, 2,334,457; calves, 30,150; hogs, 2,507,905; sheep 
and lambs, 500,530. 

Deposits in Federal Reserve member banks 
totaled $6,010,000,000 in Jan. 1960 and outstanding 
loans amounted to $4,553,000,000. All Chicago 
banks had total deposits of $10,814,540,000 at 
close of 1959. During the year savings deposits 
increased to $2,644,877,000 from $2,519,916,000. 
Loans and discounts of all Chicago banks rose to 
$5,263,176,000, an all-time high. 


Indiana 
Hoosier State 


CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
tank, 38th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 4,636,800, rank, llth. MOTTO; Cross-roads 
of America. FLOWER: Peony. BIRD: Cardinal. 

REE: Tulip (Yellow Poplar). SONG: On the 

anks of the Wabash. ADMISSION: 19th, 

Indiana, an East North Central state, is bounded 
N. by Michigan and Lake Michigan; E. by Ohio 
and Kentucky; S. by Kentucky; W. by Illinois. It 
has Ohio river on S., Wabash on part of W. 

Explored by LaSalle, 1670, it became a Territory 
May 7, 1800, effective July 4 the same year and 
was admitted as a state Dec. 11, 1816. 

Coal is the most valuable mineral product, with 
some 17,000,000 net tons annually, one-third by 
strip mining. Production of petroleum and natural 
gas is heavy. Cement and building stone are im- 
portant. 

A great manufacturing state (6,355 industries), 
this annually adds $5 billion in value. Six out 
of every 10 persons are employed in metal indus- 
tries. It ranks 3rd in steel production, provides 
over 80% of all building limestone used in the 
U. S., makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry, rub- 
ber processing and prefabricated houses. 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet region— 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting. Gary 
was a sand dune in 1905 when U. S. Steel Corp. 
located its mills there; in 1960 it had 177,913 pop- 
ulation, Inland Steel is at East Chicago. 

Diversified crops are combined with stock rais- 
ing, with highgrade dairy farms in the northern 
lake region where muck soil produces potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, celery and cereal crops. There 
are extensive orchards. Indiana leads the nation 
in peppermint and spearmint oils, and ranks very 
high in tomatoes. Central Indiana is a meat- 
producing area. In 1959 it was 3rd in the nation 
in soybeans (60,112,000 bu.), 4th in corn (336,- 
350,000 bu.). On Jan.1, 1960, it had 2,191,000 cattle 
and 4,317,000 hogs (4th). 

There are 110 airports and these airlines: Amer- 
ican, Eastern, North Central, Delta, Piedmont, 
Slick, United, Lake Central. Ozark, TWA. Princi- 
pal railroads: Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral, Monon, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. 

Among 38 institutions of higher education are 
Butler Univ., Indiana Univ., Notre Dame Uniy., 
Purdue Univ,, Valparaiso Univ., Wabash College, 
Culver Military Acad. 

There are 17 state parks and 2 state beaches, 
13 state forests, 114,000 acres; 8 game preserves 
and 12 fish hatcheries. Among 14 state memorials 
are the Vincennes memorial to George Rogers 
Clark, New Harmony (Rappite) community, Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site of 
Lincoln’s boyhood home, grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln in Spencer County, World War Memorial, 
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Indianapolis, national office of American Legion. 
Limestone sinkholes account for caverns in 
the south, including Wyandotte cave near Leav- 
enworth, 3rd largest in U. S. The famous post- 
Office, Santa Claus, is in Indiana. 
The state constitution forbids issuance of state 
bonds. Expenses are met from current income, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis, capital and largest city, is also 
state’s principal industrial and trade center, with 
690,212 pop. in its metropolitan area (est. 1960). Its 
1,100 diversified plants employ more than 110,000. 
Six airlines and seven railroads serve the city, 
while all railroads entering and leaving are con- 
nected by a belt line. The city is the home of 
Butler Univ. and of the Speedway where the 500- 
mi. auto racing classic is held on Memorial Day. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 

CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 25th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 2,736,408, rank, 24th. MOTTO: Our Liberties 
We Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain. 
FLOWER: Carolina (Wild) Rose. BIRD: Eastern 
Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 29th. 

Iowa, in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, is bound N. by Minnesota; E. by 
Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by Missouri; W. by 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The Mississippi 
river flows along the entire E. line; the Missouri 
along three-fourths of the W. line. Its elevation 
is 480 to 1,675 ft. It is the heartland of American 
agriculture, possessing some of the finest soil in 
the world, and 25% of all Grade A soil in the 
U.S. Of total land, 94.9% is in farms. 

Iowa leads the nation in corn, with 12,581,000 
acres in production in 1959 yielding 830,346,000 bu. 
(average, 66 bu. per acre). Production of oats was 
186,490,000 bu. (ist); hay, 7,699,000 tons (2nd); 
soybeans, 63,441,000 bu.+(2nd). On Jan. 1, 1960, 
the state led in hogs and pigs with 12,658,000 hd., 
and was 2nd in cattle with 6,797,000. It also had 
1,143,000 sheep. 

Other crops of value are red clover, timothy, 
alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn. Grapes and 
peaches are among the fruits marketed. Holsteins 
dominate dairy cattle and much creamery butter 
is produced. Iowa ranks with the highest in pro- 
duction and value of poultry and eggs. There 
are many cooperative grain elevators. 

Many industries process farm products or pro- 
duce farm implements. Washing machines, rail- 
road car equipment, furnaces, motor car acces- 
sories, vending machines, office furniture, cement, 
are produced. Iowa developed the pearl button 
industry from Mississippi river clamshells. Coal, 
cement, stone, sand and gravel are exploited. 

Iowa’s institutions of higher learning include 
22 colleges, 24 junior colleges, a state university 
and two state colleges. Best known institutions 
are the Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; Iowa State Teachers, Cedar Falls; also 
Coe at Cedar Rapids; Drake Univ., Des Moines; 
Grinnell College at Grinnell. 

There is no state debt, hence no state property 
tax. There are 7 state forests, 13,469 acres; 89 
state parks, 28,369 acres. Eighteen of the state’s 
larger lakes cover 29,689 acres. 

Principal railroads serving the state are Chicago 
& North Western, Burlington, Rock Island, Chi- 
eago Great Western, Great Northern, Illinois 
Central, Milwaukee, Minneapolis & St. Louis, and 
Wabash. Its shippers easily reach the livestock 
markets of Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago. Airlines are United, Braniff, Ozark, 

Marquette and Jolliet reached Iowa, 1673. Julien 
Dubuque, 1788, obtained a grant from the Spanish 
to mine lead at present Dubuque. The first apple 
orchard was planted in 1799. Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part of terri- 
tory ceded by Spain to France and sold by France 
in. the Louisiana Purchase, 1803; Terr. of Mis- 
souri, 1812; Terr. of Michigan, 1834; Terr. of 
Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. of Iowa, June 12, 1838; 
state, Dec. 28, 1846. 


Kansas 
Sunflower State 

CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank, 
14th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim), 
2,161,421, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Ad Astra per As- 
pera. To the Stars Through Difficulties. FLOWER: 
Sunflower. BIRD: Western Meadow Lark. TREE: 
Eastern Cottonwood. ANIMAL: Buffalo. ADMIS- 
SION: 34th. 

Kansas, a West North Central state, part of the 


Great Plains, is an oblong bounded N. by Nebras- 
ka, E. by Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colora- 
do. The Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. Kansas is 
411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, rising from 750 ft. 
above sea level in the E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas and 
Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., the Kansas 
meeting the Missouri at Kansas City, Kans. The 
a ita averages 27 in. Summers usually are dry 
an ot. 

Kansas produces the most winter wheat, about 
one-fifth of the nation’s supply—209,700,000 bu, in 
1959. Corn and grazing lands are in E., wheat 
and cattle lands in the W. Other farm products 
are alfalfa, potatoes, fruits, barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, flax, dairy goods, poultry. Meat pack- 
ing is an important industry. On Jan. 1, 1960, it 
had 4,700,000 cattle, including 423,000 milk cows. 
The American Royal Horse and Live Stock Show 
in Kansas City (Mo.) in October is a national 
feature. Kansas City, Kans., although contiguous 
with Kansas City, Mo., maintains a separate cor~ 
porate organization. It has the second largest 
stockyards and packing plants in the U. S., with 
12 meat-packers, including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

Once primarily an agricultural state, Kansas 
now is the home of many manufacturing indus- 
tries. Wichita is the nation’s third largest aircraft 
center in employment; ranks first in production 
of- personal aircraft. Major producers are Boeing, 
Beech, Cessna. A new municipal airport is south- 
west of the city. 

Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum production, 
and has large reserves of natural gas and helium. 
In 1958 Kansas produced 120,000,000 bbls. of crude 
petroleum valued. at $362,225,000 and completed 
4,190 exploration and development wells. Other 
mineral products include cement, stone, coal, 
zinc, salt, clay, sand and gravel and lead. 

Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop in a 
vain search for wealth at Quivira. France 
claimed all territory drained by the Mississippi 
through LaSalle, 1682. France ceded this to Spain, 
1763, and received it back, 1800. In 1803 the U. S. 
obtained Kansas through the Louisiana Purchase. 
Kansas became a Territory May 30, 1854; a state 
Jan. 29, 1861. 

During the fight over slavery Kansas was rent 
between free-soilers and pro-slavery men. Kansas 
furnished one-fifth of her men for Union armies 
in the Civil War. Frontier posts were at Fort 
Leavenworth, now site of the U. S. penitentiary; 
Fort Riley and Fort Scott. 

The boyhood home of President Eisenhower in 
Abilene is now a shrine and adjoins the Eisen- 
hower Museum. 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal universi- 
ties, 14 private colleges, 14 public junior colleges 
and 8 two-year colleges. Kansas has a rural 
health program, social welfare agencies, and has 
modernized mental and penal institutions. 

The state is served by transcontinental and re- 
gional airlines. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Bur- 
lington, Rock Island, Chicago Great Western, 
M-K-T, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco. 


Kentucky 
Blue Grass State 

CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 3,012,051, rank, 22nd). MOTTO: United We 
Stand, Divided We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. 
BIRD: Cardinal. SONG: My Old Kentucky Home. 
TREE: Tuliptree. ADMISSION: 15th. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
South Central group is bounded N. by Indiana and 
Ohio; E. by West Virginia and Virginia; S. by 
Tennessee; W. by Missouri and N.W. by Illinois. 
Originally part of Fincastle County, Va., it be- 
came Kentucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement was 
at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base of opera- 
tions of Gen. George Rogers Clark. Daniel Boone, 
1769, Col. Richard Henderson, 1775, Simon Ken- 
ton, 1771, were early settlers. Many came over 
Wiilderness Trail through Cumberland Gap. 

Kentucky rises from an elevation of 300 ft., at 
the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. in the Cumber- 
land and Pine mountains in the E. The southeast 
is mountainous with limestone valleys. Oak, hick- 
ory, walnut, sycamore, tulip, pecan, ash, maple, 
willow, gum, rhododendron and laurel trees 
abound; also dogwood and cypress in the West. 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural cement, rock 
asphalt and clay. Coal mining is a major indus- 
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try; production in 1958 was 66,312,000 tons valued 
at $289,385,000. Tobacco products, meat packing, 
woodworking, flour, cotton goods are produced. 
Agriculture gets biggest income from tobacco, bur- 
ley and dark, 338,006,174 lbs. in 1959, second only 
to North Carolina. It also raises corn, wheat, oats, 
hemp, potatoes, fruits. On Jan. 1, 1960, it had 
1,935,000 hd of cattle, 586,000 sheep, 1,348,000 hogs 
and pigs. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty’s chain of dams is the $115,000,000 Kentucky 
dam, 20 mi. from the juncture of the Tennessee 
and the Ohio at Paducah. It rises 206 ft. from 
bedrock and stretches 8,422 ft. across the river. 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s largest 
city, famous for Kentucky Derby, held since 1875 
in May. City is market for burley tobacco; its 
major industries are cigaret-making, meat pack- 
ing, distilling. Louisville is served by nine railway 
lines and is headquarters of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Airlines: American, Eastern, 
Delta, Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 

Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass country, is 
seat of Univ. of Kentucky and Transylvania, old- 
est college west of Alleghenies (1780). Has a large 
tobacco market and holds annual trotting and 
running races and a horse show. Near Lexington 
are farms famous for blooded horses, including 
the Calumet, Castleton, Spendthrift, Walnut Hall, 
Greentree. 

In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is named 
for city’s favorite son, dark fire-cured tobacco, 
livestock, fruit are marketed. A $500 million 
Atomic Energy Commission plant is located out- 
side the city. 

Mammoth Cave, discovered in 1799, is located 
in a national park, 50,696 acres, on State 70, 40 
mi. from Bowling Green. It is 10 mi. in circum- 
ference; its Echo river is 360 ft. below surface, 
Nearby is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave. 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation’s gold re- 
serve, also contains the George S. Patton, Jr., 
Military Museum of World War II equipment. 

Many historic places have been preserved or 
restored. Pioneer Memorial park at Harrodsburg 
has replica of Fort Harrod (1777) and Lincoln 
Marriage Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, parents of 
Abraham Lincoln, were married June 12, 1806. 
Abraham Lincoln National Park, 117 acres, 3 mi. 
S, of Hodgenville, has a Greek memorial enclos- 
ing log cabin reputedly Lincoln’s birthplace. Obe- 
lisk in Fairview marks birthplace of. Jefferson 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, is 
called My Old Kentucky Home. Tradition says it 
inspired Stephen Foster’s song of that name. 
The old State House of Frankfort houses the 
Kentucky Historical Society, State Museum and 
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Louisiana 
Pelican State 
Capital: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523 sq. mi., 
rank, 31st. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 


lim.), 3,231,738, rank 20th. MOTTO: Union, Jus- 
tice, Confidence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandiflora. 
BIRD: Brown Pelican. ADMISSION: 18th. 


Louisiana, in the West South Central region, is 
bounded N. by Arkansas and Mississippi; E. by 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico; S. by the 
Gulf; W. by Texas. The Mississippi flows along 
part of its E. boundary, then enters the state 
and creates the lush Delta region, center of 
sugar planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, avast alluvial plain and coastal 
marshes, with the Mississippi river, behind levees, 
are features of the topography. 

Louisiana is rich in historical relics and tradi- 
tions, with Spanish-French backgrounds, pirate 
lore, fashionable French society in the 18th cen- 
tury, picturesque customs today. Pineda, 1519, de 
Vaca, 1528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle; 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 1718. 
Louisiana became a French crown colony under 
Louis XV, 1731; was ceded to Spain, 1763, re- 
turned to France, 1801; sold by Napoleon to U. S, 
Dec. 20, 1803 (with large territory to North and 
Northwest). It became a U. S. Territory Mayr. 26, 
1804, effective Oct. 1. State was admitted to the 
Union, April 30, 1812; seceded Jan, 26, 1861, and 
joined Confederacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 

With 7,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisiana 
marshes supply most of the country’s muskrat 
furs; it has opossum, raccoon, mink, otter, nutria; 
huge numbers of game birds, including wild tur- 
keys, coot, snipe, rail and quail. A huge amount of 
fresh and salt water fish are caught annually; the 
shrimp and oyster catch is large. Tarpon, mack- 
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erel, sea trout, flounder and many other species 


are found along the coast. Lake ‘ain, 625 
sq. mi., is the nation’s third largest natural inland 


Rouge and Lake Charles. vs 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane. 
early spring strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar 
cane syrup. Other important crops are rice, corn, 
cotton, potatoes, truck vegetables, periaue to- 
bacco, and pecans. The state ranks high in lumber 
production, kraft paper mills consuming large 
amounts of slash pine. 

The state ranks 2nd only to Texas in oil and 
gas production and reserves. On Jan. 1, 1960, 
Louisiana had 929 oil and gas fields with over 
28,000 wells. Petroleum production in 1958 was 
312,070,000 bbl.; natural gas 2,451,587 million cu. 
ft. By 1959 well over $1.5 billion had been invested 
in offshore operations, representing approx. 90% of 
all offshore drilling costs in the U. S. Vast 
reservoirs or natural gas have been found offshore, 
with pipelines being laid to the new fields as 
markets become available. Louisiana has 4 
large refining and petrochemical industry (buta- 
diene, ammonia, polyethylene, glycol, etc.). It 
ranks 4th in the recovery of salt used for chlorine, 
soda ash. Sulphur is also a major product . 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, ex- 
pelled by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, 
settled near Bayou Teche. Their descendants are 
known as Cajuns. Other settlers included Royal- 
ists who fied the French Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, Kansas 
City Southern, Arkansas & Louisiana. Louisville 
& Nashville, Missouri Pacific, Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas 
& Pacific, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines: Braniff, 
Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, Pan American 
World, Southern Airways, Trans-Texas, TACA. 


NEW ORLEANS 


A leading industrial and trade center of the 
South, New Orleans was established as a French 
colony by Bienville, 1718, and was the capital of 
Louisiana Territory. It had an est. 860,205 pop. in 
its metropolitan area in 1960. 

Major industries led by petroleum, chemicals 
and primary metals have invested over $1 billion 
in the New Orleans area since 1946, and industry 
pays over $215,000,000 annually.in wages. 

Port of New Orleans has more than 20 mi. of 
harbor facilities on both banks of the Mississippi 
River, 110 mi, from the Gulf of Mexico. Value of 
combined imports and exports exceeded $1.4 billion 
in 1959. In the Foreign Trade Zone products from 
foreign countries may be stored and processed 
without payment of duty. 

The $110,000,000 Mississippi River Gulf Outlet, a 
70-mi. channel under construction, will supplement 
existing navigation facilities to the Gulf. A new 
highway bridge across the Misissippi joins the city 
to the river’s west bank. Across Lake Pontchar- 
train, a $51,000,000 causeway 23.8 mi. long, links 
the city to the lake’s north shore. 

Moisant International Airport handles 1,500,000 
passengers annually. Naval Air Station, Calender 
Field is a joint military air reserve training 
center. New Orleans Airport is a public air 
facility for private and business aircraft, 

Civic Center, recently constructed on 11 acres, 
includes the City Hall, State Office Building, 
State Supreme Court and Civil Courts Buildings, 
and the Main City Library. 

The historic French Quarter, which marks the 
limits of the original city, is one of the South’s 
outstanding tourist attractions. Famous annual 
events in New Orleans include the Mardi Gras 
carnival, Spring Fiesta, and the Mid-Winter 
Sports Carnival, climaxed by the Sugar Bowl 
football game on New Year’s Day. 


e 
Maine 
Pine Tree State 
CAPITAL: Augusta. AREA: 33,215 sq. mi., rank, 
39th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
964,235, rank, 36th. MOTTO: Dirigo, I Direct. 
FLOWER: Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. TREE: 
Eastern White Pine and Tassel. ADMISSION: 23rd. 


Maine, largest of the 6 New England states, is 
farthest N.E., touches only one state—New Hamp- 
shire. Bounded N. by Quebec, Can.; E. by New 
Brunswick, Can., and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlan- 
tic; W. by New Hampshire and Quebec. West 
Quoddy Head, Long. 66° 57’ is farthest E. point, 
Lubec farthest E. town in the U. S. The straight 
coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular that bays and 
inlets extend it to 2,379 mi, Passamaquoddy Bay 
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has average tide of 20 ft. Mount Cadillac, 1,532 
it., is highest seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; temporary 
settlement, Popham, 1607; permanent, Monhegan, 
1622. First ship in America built at Popham, 
1608, the Virginia, 30 tons. First chartered town 
Gorgeana, now York, 1641. Under Massachusetts 
until 1820, when it became state. Canada boundary 
settled by Webster-Ashburton treaty, 1842. 

With over 16,000,000 acres “of forests, Maine 
produces wood products from ships to toothpicks. 
White pine leads; spruce and hardwoods are used 
for pulp and paper. Hemlock, balsam fir, ash, 
birch, maple, tamarack are plentiful. Shoes, oil- 
cloth, textiles are produced in quantity. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s blueberry 
crop, and 90% of canned blueberry pack. Aroo- 
stook potatoes lead the nation’s production. It 
grows apples (McIntosh, Delicious, Northern 
Spy), sweet corn, peas, beans. The poultry in- 
dustry is valued at more than $70,000,000. Mineral 
products include cement, feldspar, slate, granite, 
manganese, beryl, lead, copper, zinc, tourmalines, 
opals, sulphur. molybdenum, and others. 

Maine produces 30% of the nation’s domestic 
soft shell clams; packs over 2,000,000 cases of 
sardines. and produces over 20,000,000 lbs. of 
lobsters annually. 

The higher institutions of learning are led by 
Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), Colby and Bates. 

Maine is a great recreation center, this industry 
earning an est. $272,000,000 annually. Summer 
temperatures average 60° to 70° at seacoast; frost 
is possible at night, Oct. to May. Ten mountains 
over 4,000 ft. are led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fish- 
ing and hunting are important; there are over 
2,500 lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, and over 5,000 
streams. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long and 2 to 
10 mi. wide. Biggest rivers are Penobscot, 350 
mi. long; St. John, 211 mi.; Kennebec, Andro- 
scoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black bear abound; 
game fish include Atlantic salmon, brook trout, 
small mouth bass, bluefish, tuna. Winter sports 
are important, with many fine skiing facilities. 

Acadia National Park is located on Mount 
Desert Island, Baxter State Park, 193,254 acres, 
contains Mt. Katahdin and was donated by for- 
mer Gov. Percival P. Baxter. Public land totals 
353,287 acres. Bar Harbor is a famous resort. 

Maine has no state individual property, state 
income, corporate income or excise taxes. 


Maryland 


Old Line State. Free State 

CAPITAL: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (1960 Census prelim.), 
3,073,878, rank, 21st. MOTTO: Fatti Mas- 
chii, Parole Femine. Manly Deeds, Womanly 
Words; and Scuto Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coron- 
asti Nos, With the Shield of Thy Good-will Thou 
Hast Covered Us. FLOWER: Black-eyed Susan. 
BIRD: Oriole. TREE: White Oak. SONG: Mary- 
land, My Maryland. Seventh of the Original 13 
States. | 

Maryland, a South Atlantic state,-is bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by Delaware and 
the Atlantic, S. and W. by Virginia and West 
Virginia, Potomac river runs on W., where Dis- 
trict of .Columbia takes segment out of state. 
Chesapeake Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state. 
Eastern shore is flat; Piedmont plateau of Appala- 
chians in W. has some of the oldest rocks known 
to man. Backbone. Mt., 3,360 ft., is highest peak. 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 7.11 mi. overall length, 
(1952) links Delmarva Peninsula to the mainland 
(Kent Island-Sandy Point). 

First settled on St. Clements Island, Mar. 25, 
1634, by Leonard Calvert, brother of Cecilius Cal- 
vert, who moved to St. Mary’s on mainland and 
formally established the colony. Settlement was 
Catholic, but Maryland in 1649 guaranteed religious 
tolerance to all. 

Chesapeake Bay has 300 kinds of fin and shell- 
fish, oysters accounting for three-fourths of the 
fishing industry. Crabs, clams, diamond-back 
terrapin abound, Ocean City is headquarters for 
game fishing. Maryland produces tobacco, sweet 
potatoes, melons and truck and cans huge tomato 
crop (about one-third of nation’s total). It also 
produces wheat, corn, poultry and livestock, espe- 
cially Ayrshire and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy 
industry is largest agricultural revenue producer. 

Leading industrial products are transportation 
equipment, chemicals, apparel, fabricated metals. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. began with horse 
power, 1830, and turned to steam in 1831. Peter 
Cooper’s Tom Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 
one ton, was built here. 


The University of Maryland (1808-12) has the 
Glenn L. Martin Institute of Technology. Other 
educational institutions: Johns Hopkins Univ. 
(estab. 1893), St. John’s (1696), Goucher College. 
U. S. Naval Academy is at Annapolis. 

Famous racing events include Preakness, at 
Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand National Steeple 
chase at Harford; Maryland Hunt Club Steeple- 
chase at Glyndon; and meets at Bowie and Laurel. 
Gibson Island is center for yacht races, 

Famous historic sites include Forth McHenry, 
Baltimore, restered, where in 1814 waved the 
flag that inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 
Star Spangled Banner; Antietam Battlefield near 
Hagerstown (1862); South Mountain (1862); Edgar 
Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State House, Annap- 
olis, 1772, oldest state capitol in America still in 
daily use, where the revolution officially ended and 
where Washington resigned his commission as 
Commander-in-Chief. The restored U. S. frigate 
Constellation, originally built at Baltimore, 1779, 
will have a permanent berth at Fort McHenry, 


BALTIMORE 


Population of the city proper (1960 Census, pre- 
lim), 921,363. The Metropolitan Area, including the 
city and the counties of Baltimore, Anne Arundel, 
Carroll, and Howard, had an estimated 1,706,076. 

Baltimore is fourth largest U. S. ocean port, 
moving cargoes worth more than $1 billion an- 
nually. Shipbuilding is a big industry at two major 
shipyards at Sparrows Point. 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 acres, is 
served by Allegheny, American, Capital, Delta, 
Eastern, National, TWA, United, Pan American, 
Eagle, Passengers in 1959 numbered 540,638. Heli- 
copter service is provided by Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Airways. The city is served by six railroads. 

Harbor Tunnel, a twin-tube tunnel under the 
Patapsco river between east and southeast Balti- 
more, links the major route between Philadelphia 
and Washington, bypassing the heart of Baltimore. 

Baltimore is a major production center for steel, 
copper, aluminum, chemicals, ships, missiles, air- 
craft, automobiles, apparel, and food. More than 
$1.5 billion has been invested since 1950 in new 
plants and expansions. 

Plans for Charles Center, the 22-acre downtown 
rebuilding project, moved forward in 1960 when 
the U. S. Government approved a site at the south- 
west corner of the Center for a Federal Office 
building, to be 15 to 20 stories high. A 23-story 
office building, to cost $12,000,000, was approved. 
U. S. Urban Renewal Admin. in 1960 authorized 
$13,400,000 in Federal grants. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. has a 10-year development 
program to raise $76,000,000, of which $31,130,000 
will be used for construction. A new biophysics 
building was erected at the University’s School of 
Medicine in 1959. Work on the Children’s Medical 
Center will begin in 1961. 


Massachusetts 
Bay State, Old Colony 
CAPITAL: Boston. AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 5,114,- 
558, rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam 
Sub Libertate Quietem. By the Sword We Seek 
Peace, but Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: 
Trailing Arbutus. BIRD: Chickadee. TREE: Amer- 
ican Elm. Sixth of the Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of 
the 6 New England states, is bounded E. by At- 
lantic ocean, N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, 
S. by the Atlantic, Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. 
by New York. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, the 
coastal plain rises to uplands separated by 
Connecticut river, thence west to Housatonic 
river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Taconics. Grey- 
lock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. Mt. Williams is 
2,951 ft., Mt. Spruce in Hoosacs, 2,588 ft. Hoosacs 
are cut by Boston & Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,081 ft. 

John and Sebastian Cabot sailed along the coast, 
1498. Bartholomew Gosnold was first to land, near 
present New Bedford, 1602. Capt. John Smith 
made first map, 1614. Pilgrims in Mayflower landed 
at Plymouth 1620. Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
Boston founded 1630. War of Independence began 
April 19, 1775 at Lexington and Concord. Bunker 
Hill was fought June 17. Washington took com- 
mand in Cambridge July 3, 1776. 

Freedom of worship was demanded by the 
Puritans, but tolerance not granted; Roger Wil- 
liams and other non-conformists were expelled; 
Quakers and Baptists were per'secuted;. in Salem 
witchcraft delusions developed. The earliest 
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churches were Congregationalist, later Unitarian- 
ism developed. Mary Baker G. Eddy founded 
Christian Science at Lynn, 1867. Abolition was 
strongly supported. Heavy immigration of Irish, 
Italians, Poles, Czechs brought many Catholics to 
Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free schools and 
first school at Dedham, 1649, but no uniform sys- 
tem until 1840. Harvard College, nucleus of Uni- 
versity, founded 1636, has been educational leader. 
High esteem attaches to Amherst, Andover Theo- 
logical, Boston College, Boston Univ., Brandeis, 
Clark, Hebrew Teachers, Holy Cross, Lowell Tech- 
nological, Mass. Institute of Technology, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Northeastern, Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, 
Tufts, Univ. of Mass., Wellesley, Williams and 
Worcester Polytechnic. 

Gloucester schooners fished the Grand Banks 
for cod. They now use diesel-powered trawlers 
and the city is the state’s leading port in total 
poundage landed. Marblehead is a famous yacht- 
ing center. Clipper ships were built by Donald 
McKay in East Boston. 

Concord is the great literary shrine, where 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, En-erson, the Alcotts, Chan- 
ning wrote. Here also Ephraim Bull developed 
the Concord grape. 

Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, textiles and 
tools for them. The Bay State leads the nation in 
shoe production (one sixth of the U. S. total in 
1959). Haverhill, Boston, Brockton, Lawrence, 
Lowell and Lynn are shoe centers. Francis Cabot 
Lowell perfected power loom, 1822, started U .S. 
cotton manufacture at Lowell, where Textile In- 
stitute gives instruction. Paper is an important in- 
dustry, with plants located in Fitchburg, Holyoke, 
Dalton, Pittsfield, Springfield, Framingham and 
Boston. 

Yankee Atomic Electric Co., Rowe, Mass., com- 
posed of 11 public utilities, is in process of com- 
pleting its civilian power reactor and is scheduled 
to begin operations in 1961. 

Agricultural products in order of cash receipts 
from marketing are poultry, eggs and meat, milk 
and dairy, greenhouse and nursery, vegetables, 
yeal and cull cows, fruit, cranberries, tobacco. 

There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 140 
community forests, 50,110 acres. The beaches are 
popular throughout the East. Cape Cod, with 
summer theaters, sports and an artists’ colony at 
Provincetown, is popular with vacationists. 

Massachusetts has extensive rail, highway, air 
and harbor facilities. The Massachusetts Turnpike 
connects with the New York Thruway. There are 
24 public commercial airports, 30 private commer- 
cial airports, 6 seaplane bases and 52 private-use 


airfields. 
BOSTON 

Boston, filled with historic memorials, named 
after Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
cultural, industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
of New England. With population (est. 1960) of 
677,626, it is the hub of 83 cities and towns with an 
est, 2,561,450 pop., including Cambridge, Lynn and 
Somerville. The fourth largest wholesale market 
(after New York, Chicago and Philadelphia), 
Boston handles over half of all New England out- 
put. It is the largest wool market and one of the 
three largest rubber manufacturing centers in the 
U. S.; it manufactures instruments, machinery, 
electrical and transportation equipment and is a 
major distributor of woolens and worsteds, shoes, 
furniture and sea food. It is largest fish-shipping 
port in the nation. 

The city is a leading financial center. The 
“open-end’’ type of investment trust originated 
there. The Public Library has 27 branches, The 
city’s medical research and teaching facilities are 
extensive. Railroads: Boston & Maine, Boston & 
Albany; New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Sumner Tunnel carried 11,427,739 vehicles in 
1959, an average of 31,309 per day. 

Logan International Airport, built on land 
dredged out of Boston harbor at a total cost of 
$60,000,000, has one of the nation’s longest run- 
ways, 10,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., 
and serves an est. 2,600,000 passengers a year. The 
airlines are Alitalia, Allegheny, American, BOAC- 
British, Eastern, Flying Tiger, Irish, Mohawk, 
National, Northeast, Pan American, Provincetown- 
Boston, Trans-Canada, TWA and United, 


Michigan 

Wolverine State 
CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi., rank, 
23rd, POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
7,774,787, rank 7th. MOTTO: St. Quaeris Penin- 


by Lake Michigan into two parts. The 
peninsula is bounded N. by Lake Superior, with 
Canada opposite; S. by Wisconsin and Lake Michi 
gan. Southern peninsula is bounded W. by Lake 
Michigan, with Wisconsin and Illinois opposite; E. 
by Lake Erie, Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; 8S. 
by Indiana and Ohio. Michigan has access to four 
out of the five Great Lakes. The Sault Ste. Marie 
Ship Canal (Soo), connecting Lakes Huron and 
Superior, leads canal traffic. 

The state was originally explored by the French 
and many names (Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. 
Marie) are of French origin. Etienne Brulé (1618), 
Jean Nicolet (1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére 
Marquette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) were 
early visitors. France was ousted by Britain, 1763. 
French and Indian troubles left their mark. 
Under the Ordinance of 1787 Michigan Terr. 
embraced part of other western states. State was 
organized as a separate territory 1805, admitted 
to the Union Jan. 26, 1837. 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with flat plains 
S.E., 573 ft. above sea level rising to Porcupine 
Mts. in Upper Peninsula, 2,023 ft. The peninsu- 
la’s hard and soft wood once led in timber and 
it is now engaged in reforestation. 

In volume of mineral production in U. S: in 
1958, Michigan ranked first in peat (107,342 short 
tons); 2nd in sand and gravel (39,871,000 tons.) 
The state is a heavy producer of gypsum, salt, iron 
ore, bromine, magnesium compounds, cement. 

The Lake Superior iron-ore belt produces 13% 
of the country’s iron ore. Production of usable iron 
ore in 1958 totaled 8,210,906 long tons. Copper 
mined was 122,059,023 lbs. Limestone provides a 
large cement industry..Its large salt deposits (1st 
in production in nation) are used in manufacture 
of some 14,000 products. 

The five-mile long Mackinac Bridge spanning 
the Straits of Mackinac separating the lower and 
upper peninsulas, has a center span of 3,800 ft. 
hanging between 552-ft. towers and a 26,444-ft. 
four-lane roadway. 

Michigan leads the world in production of 
motor vehicles and parts; also leads the U. S. in 
employes, wages and value-added-by-manufacture 
in this category, with more than 50% of the U.S. 
totals. Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal products, pri- 
mary metal industries, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, food products, paper, printing and publish- 
ing; furniture and fixtures. 

Michigan produces over 50% of the sour 
cherry crop of the country. Apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes and cherries average over 
300,000 tons a year. 

Michigan also produces large quantities of 
wheat, corn, hay and oats. In 1959 it produced 
35,123,000 bu. of winter wheat, 125,571,000 bu. of 
corn, 38,540,000 bu. of oats and 5,400,000 bu. of 
soybeans. On Jan. 1, 1960, it had 1,884,000 cattle, 
including 812,000 for milk, 410,000 sheep, 719,000 
hogs and pigs. - 

The 20 colleges and universities of first rank 
are led by the Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. Impor- 
tant also are Wayne Univ., University of Detroit, 
Western Michigan Univ., Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege, Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states of the 
middle west, with trout streams and over 11,000 
lakes and a resort income of $650,000,000 a year. 
There are 16 state fish hatcheries. Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior has a national park of 133,760 
acres. The state has 113 licensed airports and 
landing fields, 7 seaplane bases, 5 military fields 
and many emergency fields. Principal railroads: 
Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & North Western, 
Detroit & Mackinac, Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
Milwaukee, New York Central, Pennsylvania, Soo. 


DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 

Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, was 
the fur trading post of the strait (de troit) founded 
by the Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, 
when it had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest city in the 
U. S. with est. 1,672,574 in 1960 and a total of 
3,761,220 in its metropolitan area. It is the 4th 
largest U. S. manufacturing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the 
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chief Detroit industry, with major plants of 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler in the area 
which in 1959 reported an average of 392,000 
hourly-paid workers with average pay of $2.83 
hourly and $116.24 weekly. Factory payrolls totaled 
$2.37 billion in 1959. Construction contracts in the 
metropolitan area totaled $513,418,000. 

Cobo Hall, opened with the Automobile Show in 
1960, has 300,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space and area 


for conventions. a 
Minnesota 


North Star State. Gopher State 

CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
12th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
3,395,081, rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord, 
Star of the North. FLOWER: Showy Ladyslipper. 
BIRD: American Goldfinch (unofficial). TREE: 
Norway Pine. ADMISSION: 32nd. 

Minnesota, one of the West North Central states, 
is bounded N. by the provinces of Manitoba and 
<Ontario, Canada; E. by Wisconsin and Lake Su- 
perior; S. by Jowa; W. by South and North 
Dakota and a small area of Manitoba. The North- 
west Angle, an area bordering on Lake of the 
Woods, is completely isolated from the rest of 
Minnesota by Canada. Many U. S. islands in the 
lake are north of 49° Lat. The headwaters of three 
great river systems are within its limits: the 
Mississippi, which flows along part of the Wis- 
consin boundary and has the Twin Cities, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, at the head of navigation; the 
Rainy River and Red River of the North, reaching 
Hudson Bay; and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system emptying into the Atlantic. Duluth is a 
major lake port. 

Two-thirds of the state are rolling prairie, 
the highest point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 
ft. above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above sea 
level. Known as the ‘“‘land of 10,000 lakes’’ Min- 
nesota has a multiplicity of waterways in N.E., 
that make vacationing an important activity. Rep- 
etition of names of lakes has resulted in 99 named 
Long, 91 Mud, 76 Rice, 43 Bass, 40 Twins, 39 
Round, 36 Clear, 32 Sandy. 

Mineral production is led by iron ore. In 1958 
Minnesota produced 42,221,000 long tons and con- 
tinued to be the leading iron ore state, accounting 
for 65% of total domestic shipments. 

The ‘‘biggest man-made hole”’ is the Hull-Rust- 
Mahoning iron mine in the Mesabi Range at Hib- 
bing, Minn. It is over 400 feet deep. covers 1,300 
acres, has a 55-mi. railroad. The Mesabi Range is 
110 mi. long, 1 to 3 mi. wide; other iron ranges 
are the Cuyuna and the Vermillion. Iron ore is 
classified in 27 grades and production of low-grade 
ore from taconite rock is extensive. Total value of 
mineral production in 1958 was $396,000,000. 

Foods as a group lead all manufacturing by vol- 
ume. Minnesota’s top industry in value added by 
manufacture is non-electrical machinery, followed 
by printing and publishing, meat packing, elec- 
trical machinery, paper and allied lines, grain mill 
products (including flour), fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, apparel, dairy products. Many creameries are 
cooperative on the Rochdale plan. 

In value of production, crops rank in order: 
corn, hay, wheat, soybeans, oats and potatoes. In 
1959. Minnesota ranked first in production of 
creamery butter and turkeys; 2nd in oats (176,673,- 
000 bu.), flax (5,302,000 bu.), sweet corn (330,100 
tons). 

On Jan. 1, 1960, the state had 4,092,000 cattle, 
including 1,436,000 for milk (2nd in the nation) 
and 3,662,000 hogs and pigs. 

Nationally known is the Mayo Clinic at Roches- 
ter, founded by Drs. Wm. J. and Charles H. Mayo. 
The Mayo foundation for Medical Education & 
Research cooperates with the Graduate School of 
the Univ. of Minnesota. Of the 42 institutions of 
higher learning, 15 are colleges and universities. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and the St. 
Olaf college choir, Northfield, have high rank. 
There are 68 state parks and many recreational 
facilities. Minnehaha Falls (54 ft.) was celebrated 
by Longfellow. 

French traders and missionaries first pene- 
trated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 1680, named 
the Falls of St. Anthony. France ceded the land 
BE. of the Mississippi to Great Britain, 1763; 
Britain to U.S., 1783. It became part of North- 
west Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. Schooleraft 
found source of Mississippi in Lake Itasca, July 
13, 1832. Organized as a Territory in 1849, it be- 
came a state May 11, 1858. 

MINNEAPOLIS AND ST PAUL 

The Minneapolis-Saint Paul metropolitan area, 


commonly known as the Twin Cities, has a popula- 
tion (1960) of 1,477,080. Minneapolis has 481,026 
and Saint Paul, the capital, 313,209. 

The area has a well-balanced economy, with 30% 
employed in manufacturing and 25% in trade. It 
is one of the largest ordnance and precision in- 
strument centers in the U. S. and an important 
distribution point for the upper Midwest. Other 
important products include meat packing, flour 
milling, brewing, chemicals, printing and publish- 
ing, abrasives, adhesives, oil refining, apparel and 
textiles, electronic computers, household appli- 
ances and machinery manufacturing. 

Twin Cities are served by 10 railways having 
one-quarter of the nation’s mileage, including 
Burlington, North Western, Great Northern, 
Omaha, Northern Pacific, Great Western, Milwau- 
kee, Soo, Rock Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
They have 7 airlines—Braniff, Capital, Eastern, 
North Central, Northwest, Ozark, Western. Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul International Airport ranks high 
in passenger and freight activity, with direct con- 
nections to all points of the U. S., Canada, Latin 
America and the Orient. The area is the third 
largest trucking center in the U. S., and barge 
lines connect it with other Mississippi river ports. 
River barge freight in 1959 totaled 4,302,570 tons. 

Minneapolis’ Aquatennial is an annual summer 
event; St. Paul is host to the Winter Carnival. 
Over 1,125,000 annually attend the 10-day state 
fair at St. Paul. 

St. Paul is pursuing redevelopment projects 
costing $150,000,000, including an interstate high- 
way and bridge complex, new housing, public 
buildings and parking facilities, 

Mississippi 
Magnolia State 

CAPITAL: Jackson. AREA: 47,716 sq. mi., rank, 
32nd. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.) 
2,162,422, rank 28th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis. 
By Valor and Arms, FLOWER: Magnolia. TREE: 
Magnolia. BIRD: Mocking Bird. ADMISSION 20th. 

Mississippi is an East South Central state in the 
Deep South, bounded N. by Tennessee; E. by Ala- 
bama; S. by Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; W. by 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Mississippi river forms W. 
boundary. State’s maximum is 330 mi. long, 180 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River hills in N.E. aver- 
age 650 ft., sloping down W. to Black Prairie, 
cotton-growing soil. The Delta is an alluvial 
plain in N.W., between the Mississippi and the 
Yazoo, producing cotton. The S. part of Missis- 
sippi grows long-leaf yellow pine. 

Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, and 
colonized by Iberville, French, 1699.-It was held 
by French 1699-1763; English 1763-1779; Span- 
iards, 1779-1798, when the U.S. took over and 
gradually moved Indian tribes across the river. 
With Alabama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi, 
Its settlers fought in the Battle of New Orleans, 
1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 10, 1817. A large 
plantation state, it was the second to join the 
Confederacy, 1861, readmitted to Union, 1870. 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers of cot- 
ton, in 1959 ranked 3rd in the U. S. with 1,570,000 
bales. Agriculture produces pecans, sweet potatoes, 
soybeans, peanuts, sugar cane, corn, rice, wheat, 
oats and fruits. Tung nuts are crushed for tung 
oil, which, with turpentine and resin, supports 
paint and varnish production. Livestock has be- 
come second to cotton in farm income. On Jan. 1, 
1960, the state had 2,505,000 cattle of which 
503,000 were for milk; 867,000 hogs and pigs. 

Biloxi has a large seafood canning industry, 
operating over 900 deep-sea trawlers for shrimp 
and oysters. 

The state produces much hardwood lumber and 
slashpine products, including fibre board, kraft 
paper, newsprint. Pulpwood users include Mason- 
ite at Laurel, Flintkote at Meridian, U.S. Gyp- 
sum at Greenville, International Paper Co. (Nat- 
chez and Pascagoula), Johns-Manville (Natchez). 

Petroleum and natural gas account for greatest 
part of state’s total mineral production. Total oil 
production in 1958 was approx. 40,000,000 bbls, of 
erude worth an estimated $104,000,000. Cement 
and sand and gravel were major products. 

Mississippi has a 17-man Board of Water Com- 
missioners, which passes on all applications for 
use of water. Any natural body of water is con- 
sidered a public resource and streams flowing 
through a property are subject to supervision. 

Beginning with the plant-and-site Subsidy Act 
of 1938, Mississippi endeavors to balance agri- 
culture with industry. It enacted, Feb. 23, 1960, a 
bill gradually reducing the state’s maximum 6% 
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income tax rate to 3% over a six-year period. At 
least five new manufacturing plants were assured 
at once as result. 

With abolition of prohibition in Oklahoma Apr. 
7, 1959, Mississippi remains only dry state. 

Gulfport holds an annual yacht regatta and a 
mackerel rodeo in July. Biloxi has a Mardi Gras 
in February, and Pass Christian, a tarpon rodeo. 
Natchez is famous for its formal antebellum 
houses, open in March and April. The mile-long 
Iberville Memorial bridge at Biloxi Bay and 
Vicksburg National Military park are of interest 
to tourists. Chief rys.: Illinois Central, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, Southern, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Louisville & Nashville, Columbus & Green- 
ville, Mississippi Central. Airlines: National, 


Delta, Southern. 2 = 
Missouri 


Show Me State 

CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi., 
rank, 19th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
4,273,174, rank, 13th. MOTTO: Salus Populi 
Suprema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People 
Shall Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorn 
(crataegus mollis). BIRD: Blue Bird. TREE: Dog- 
wood. ADMISSION: 24th. 

Missouri, a West North Central state, is bounded 
N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee; 
S. by Arkansas; W. by Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska. The Mississippi river flows along nearly 
the entire E. boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri 
flows along the N.W. corner and crosses the state, 
joining the Mississippi above St. Louis. Missouri 
has 1,937 mi. navigable. 

The state was first settled by the French who 
founded Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, and Ste. 
Genevieve. It was organized as a separate Terri- 
tory, 1812; admitted to the Union Aug. 10, 1821. 

Missouri has endeared itself to Americans by 
its river lore, folk tales and especially by Mark 
Twain’s creations, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, whose statues stand in Hannibal, boyhood 
home of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain). The 
author’s home is preserved. His birthpiace, in 
Florida, Mo., has been moved to a public park. 
The farm birthplace of Jesse James, notorious 
bandit (1847-1882), is near Excelsior Springs. A 
log cabin built by U. S. Grant is near St, Louis. 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The black 
soil N. of the Missouri was levelled by glaciers 
and produces big corn crops. The central W. sec- 
tion is part of the Great Plains and produces 
forage. The delta area, S.E., including the famed 
Boot Heel, produces much long staple cotton. The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered rocks, 
water gaps, sinkholes and springs, including Big 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. daily. 

Missouri ranks 9th in the nation in cash income 
from farm marketings. In 1959 there were 17 top 
crops, including corn ($275,359,000), soybeans 
($104,420,000), cotton and cotton seed ($90,154,- 
000), hay ($67,683,000). Total harvested acreage 
was 13,641,000. On Jan, 1, 1960, it had 4,262,000 
cattle, 4,549,000 hogs and pigs, and 861,000 sheep 
and lambs. 

Mining is important. In 1959 mineral production 
was valued at $160,000,000, compared with $144,- 
100,000 in 1958. Missouri leads the nation in lead 
production; its other top minerals are cement, 
stone, lime and coal. New mining projects are 
St. Joseph Lead Company’s lead concentrating 
mill at Viburnum and Pea Ridge iron deposit 
under exploitation jointly by St. Joseph and 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Industry is led by transportation equipment, 
followed by food and kindred products, chemicals, 
fabricated metal products, printing and publishing, 
machinery, leather products, electrical machinery; 
stone, clay and glass products; apparel. In 1959 
there were 409 new plants and expansions. 

There are 54 institutions of higher education, 
including 16 colleges and universities. The Univ. 
of Missouri at Columbia has the country’s first 
School of Journalism, founded 1908 by Walter 
Williams. 

State offers a wide variety of vacation facilities. 
Large resort areas are at Lake of the Ozarks, Lake 
Taneycomo and Table Rock Lake. There are 30 
state parks with over 73,000 acres. St. Louis and 
Kansas City provide outdoor operettas, Big League 
baseball, museums and zoos. 

Missouri is served by 15 Class I railroads which 
operated 7,044 mi, of main line track in 1958. 
Nine major airlines operate scheduled service. 


ST. LOUIS 
St, Louis, 8th largest city in U.S. had 740,424 


Nickel Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pa- 


Mobile & Ohio. It reaches the entire Mississippi 
Valley with water transportation and is served by 
these airlines: American, Braniff, Central, Delta, 
Ozark, TWA, Eastern, Of 8 bridges, the most fa- 
mous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long. 

A new $23,000,000 stadium has been pledged by 
Anheuser Busch, Inc. and civic bodies as part of 
a projected redevelopment to cost an est. $89,- 


000,000. KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City is headquarters of a large livestock 
and meat-packing industry and an important seat 
of auto assembly and steel manufacturing; ranks 
among the top ten garment manufacturing cen- 
ters. Metropolitan Kansas City ranks first as a 
stocker and feeder market, and primary wheat 
market; and second as a futures wheat market, 
and in flour production. Its grain elevators hold 
101,570,000 bu., 3rd in nation. 

It is served by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
its international inland air terminal is used by 
Braniff, Central, Delta, Continental, Ozark, TWA, 
Frontier and United. The American Royal Live 
Stock and Horse Show is held here annually in 
October. 

A vast redevelopment program includes a net- 
work of freeways, new bridges to North Kansas 
City, the Mid-Continent International Airport of 
4,600 acres and both public and private housing 
covering many acres. 


Montana 
Treasure State 

CAPITAL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sq. mi,, rank, 
4th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
668,022, rank, 4ist. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold 
and Silver. FLOWER: , Bitterroot. TREE: Ponde- 
rosa Pine. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. ADMIS- 
SION, 41st. 

Montana, a Mountain group state, is bounded 
N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, Canada; E. by North and South Dakota; S, 
by Wyoming and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains 
the country’s largest copper mines, vast cattle 
and sheep ranges and mountains with picturesque 
recreation areas, 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when Marcus 
Daly first exploited it; its biggest smelter is at 
Anaconda. Great Falls, Billings and Butte are 
important centers. Mineral production exceeds 
$175,000,000 in value. In 1958, petroleum led in 
value, with production of 27,957,000 bbl. valued at 
$74,086,000, Copper was second with 90,683 tons 
valued at $47,699,000. Other products: coal, gold, 
Silver, lead, zinc, aluminum, tungsten, uranium, 
manganese, chromite, barite, fluorspar, phosphate. 

In 1959 the state ranked 2nd in spring wheat 
(33,785,000 bu.); 2nd in durum wheat (1,955,000 
bu.); 3rd in barley (52,250,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 
1960, it had 2,428,000 cattle and 1,767,000 "sheep 
(3rd). It produces apples, sugar beets, flaxseed, 
potatoes. There is a large timber industry in 
yellow pine, Douglas fir, and lodgepole pine. 

The Continental Divide runs through the west- 
ern third, the highest mountain is Granite Peak, 
12,850 ft., near the southern boundary. Glacier 
National Park, on the Divide, is a recreational 
wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many lakes and 
streams with all kinds of trout, etc., hotels and 
camps. (Great Northern Ry.) Fort Peck Dam on 
the Missouri and Hungry Horse Dam on the South 
Fork Riven in the northwest, contribute to recrea- 
tion and irrigation. 

There are 11 national forests, 47 game preserves. 
Principal rivers are Missouri, Yellowstone and 
Clark Fork of Columbia, which is fed by the 
Blackfoot and Bitterroot. Several areas have 
yielded ancient mammals, primates, and dino- 
saurs, including skeletons of huge Tyrannosaurus, 
Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

Important historical site is Custer Battlefield 
National Cemetery, in Big Horn Country (near 
Hardin), site of defeat of Custer by Sioux, June 
25, 1876, Dead, estimated at 276, but only 265 are 
listed on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father and 
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sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. Land E. of the 
Continental Divide was part of Louisiana and 
Dakota: the W. part was in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. It became a Territory, 1864, and a 
state Noy. 8, 1889. Railways: Burlington, Great 
Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, Soo, Union 
Pacific; the last reaches West Yellowstone, gate to 
Yellowstone National Park. Airlines: Frontier 
Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 


Beef State; Cornhusker State 

CAPITAL: Lincoln, AREA: 177,227 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
1,398,875, rank, 34th. MOTTO: Equality Before the 
Law. FLOWER: Goldenrod. TREE: Elm. BIRD: 
Western Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. 

Nebraska, a West North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by South Dakota; E. by Iowa and Missouri; 
S. by Kansas and Colorado; W. by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri river runs along the E. 
line. The W. part lies in the foothills of the 
Rockies, with high table lands broken by low 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. Then 
comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy sand hills; 
thence the prairie slopes gently eastward to the 
Missouri. Three river systems, the White, Platte, 
and Niobara, drain E. into the Missouri. The 
Big and Little Blue systems empty into the Re- 
publican river which empties into the Kansas, 
a tributary of the Missouri. 

With 22,000,000 acres under cultivation, Nebras- 
ka is a great wheat, corn, forage and livestock 
state. It also raises much oats, clover, wild hay 
and sugar beets. The state has the largest under- 
ground water supply of any state and irrigates 
2,593,000 acres. In 1959 it ranked-2nd in produc- 
tion of rye (1,937,000 bu.); 3rd in winter wheat 
(69,520,000 bu.); 3rd in corn (350,906,000 bu.); 
and grew 6,282,000 tons of hay. On Jan. 1, 1960, 
it had 5,330,000 cattle (3rd), and 2,404,000 hogs 
and pigs. 

Cheyenne county is the leading producer of 
natural gas. Petroleum output has been gaining. 
(23,229,464 bbl. in 1959). Nebraska also produces 
cement, clay, sand and gravel, pumicite (volcanic 
ash, for scouring soaps and abrasives), and gem 
stones (chalcedony, agate, jasper). 

Nebraska has had a unigameral or one-house 
legislature since 1937, with 43 members elected 
on a nonpartisan ballot. All electric power facili- 
ties are state or municipally owned. It has one 
state university at Lincoln, one municipal uni- 
versity, 2 sectarian universities, 12 sectarian col- 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges. Arbor Lodge State 
Park, 44 mi. from Omaha, is a memorial to J. 
Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor Day, which is 
observed as a legal holiday on his birthday, Apr. 
22. Boy’s Town is 11 mi. W. of Omaha. 

Nebraska land was entered via the Missouri by 
French fur traders about 1700. It was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803; visited by Lewis and 
Clark, 1804-1806. The Union Pacific began its 
transcontinental railroad at Omaha, 1865, com- 
pleted 1869. The Territory of Nebraska was created 
by the Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the 
state joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. 


OMAHA 

Omaha is the world’s largest livestock market 
and meat-packing and processing center. It ranks 
second nationally in the production of frozen foods 
and is a big distributor of wheat and corn. Ten 
banks and 38 insurance companies make it a finan- 
cial and insurance center. Incorporated 1857, 
Omaha lies on- the W. bank of the Missouri. It 
has a large lead refinery of American Smelting & 
Refining Co., a large ammonia-urea plant of Allied 
Chemical Corp.;.a Western Electric plant, head 
office of Union Pacific Ry., Creighton Univ., 
Omaha Univ. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival in October 
is its famous carnival. Omaha is served by the 
U. P., Burlington, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Chicago Great Western, 
Tllinois Central, Mo. Pacific, Wabash. Airlines: 
Braniff, Frontier, North Central, Ozark, United. 


Nevada 
Sagebrush State, Silver State 
CAPITAL: Carson City. AREA: 110,540 sq. mi., 
rank, 7th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 281,348, rank, 49th. MOTTO: All for Our 
Country. FLOWER: Sagebrush. BIRD: Mountain 
Bluebird (unofficial). TREE: Single-leaf Pifion. 
SONG: Home Means Nevada. ADMISSION: 36th. 
Nevada, a Mountain group state, lies mostly in 
the Great Basin of the inter-mountain plateau re- 
gion. It is bounded N. by Oregon and Idaho; E. by 


Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by California. The Colo- 
rado River fiows along the S.E. border, Although 
second smallest in population, it has arrested na- 
tional attention, first by its Comstock Lode and 
fabulous mines, which yielded over $1 billion in 
silver and gold after 1859; its free silver projects 
in national politics and latterly by legalized gam- 
bling and its lenient divorce laws, requiring only 
6 weeks’ residence. 

Sierra Nevada range lies on the western lne. 
Boundary Peak in the White Mts. rises 13,145 ft. 
near the line; Mt. Wheeler, 13,061, is tallest inside 
state. Skiing is practiced on Mt. Charleston, near 
Las Vegas, Mt. Rose and Slide Mtn. near Reno, 
and elsewhere. The 1960 winter Olympics were 
held at Squaw Valley on the California line. 

Pyramid and Walker are principal lakes inside 
state; Lake Tahoe, famed recreation resort, is 
shared with California. Large streams include the 
Humboldt, Carson, Walker, Truckee, some of them 
drying up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot trout. Lake 
Mead, formed by Hoover Dam, is a large national 
recreation area. Rodeos are popular. 

Nevada has much alkali in the soil, but irriga- 
tion is expanding agriculture. About 727,000 acres 
are irrigated by rivers and vast underground water 
Teserves are also being used. Stock raising earns 
$30,000,000 a year and over half of the ranches are 
devoted to cattle and sheep. Alfalfa, wheat, barley, 
potatoes, oats, cantaloupe, truck, poultry, especial- 
ly turkeys, thrive. On Jan. 1, 1960, Nevada had 
609,000 cattle and 409,000 sheep. 

In 1958 Nevada produced 77,750 tons of copper 
ore and much lead, gold, silver, iron ore; also zine, 
tungsten, manganese,’ mercury, uranium, molyb- 
denum and barite. 

Yucca and Frenchman’s Flats, in south, are 
proving grounds for nuclear weapons. 

The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, has an important 
mining school. Nevada, explored by John C. Fre- 
mont, 1843-45, was part of Brigham Young’s Utah 
Territory until 1861, then Nevada Territory; be- 
came a state Oct. 31, 1864. 

Nevada has no income tax or inheritance tax. It 
receives much revenue from gambling. 

Principal railroads are Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Western Pacific, Nevada Northern. Air- 
lines: Bonanza, Pacific, TWA, United, Western. 

LAS VEGAS 
»Las Vegas, largest city, developed as a major 
entertainment resort after World War II, is famous 
for night clubs in which national stars perform 
and for gambling casinos on Fremont St. In 1960 
it had a dozen major resort hotels, over 250 capa- 
cious motels and nearly 40 commercial hotels. In 
1959 it built a convention center costing $6,000,000 
and seating 8,500. It has a dome 316 ft. in diam- 
eter, 80 ft. from floor to peak, supported by 16 
steel trusses. The highway over Hoover Dam con- 
nects with U. S. 66 or a 30 min. drive to Las Vegas. 


New Hampshire 
Granite State 

CAPITAL: Concord. AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 599,- 
533, rank, 45th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. 
FLOWER: Purple Lilac. BIRD: Purple Finch. 
TREE: White Birch. Ninth of the Original 13 
States. 

New Hampshire, one of the six New England 
states, is bounded N. by province of Quebec, Can- 
ada; E. by Maine and Atlantic ocean; S. by Mas- 
sachusetts; W. by Vermont. It is a land of high 
mountains, picturesque lakes, swift rivers and a 
vast forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in summer; 
its freedom from hay-fever irritants in the north 
endears it to health-seekers. Its slopes provide 
excellent winter ski trails. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain in 1605. Under an English land grant, Capt. 
John Mason in 1623 sent David Thomson and 
Edward and Thomas Hilton in two divisions to 
establish a fishing colony at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua River. One group settled Little Harbor 
of Pannaway (now town of Rye); other division 
under the Hiltons set up fishing stages on a néck 
of land above, at Northam, later named Dover. It 
was called after Hampshire, 1629. It declared its 
independence June 15, 1776 and contributed to 
the victories at Bennington and Saratoga. 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. above 
sea level. Highest land in Northeast U.S. is the 
Presidential range of the White Mountains, with 
Mt. Washington, 6,288 ft. (First cog ry. in world 
opened 1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 ft.; Mt. Adams, 
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6,798 tt. White Mountain National Forest (1911) 
with almost 26,000 acres, 11 state forests protects 
719,247 acres of woods, mountains, drives, and 
trails, of which 49,128 acres are in Maine. State- 
owned are Crawford Notch, Dixville Notch and 
Franconia Notch, the last near Profile, or Cannon, 
Mtn., 4,077 ft. (with Hawthorne’s Great Stone 
Face); Whiteface, 3,985 ft. 

Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through state; is 
formed by Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee riv- 
ers at Franklin. Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
also are in this valley. Connecticut river forms 
west, Vermont, boundary. Portsmouth is state’s 
only port. Principal industries, including mills 
using electricity from water power in Merrimack 
valley, are textiles, paper, leather goods, ma- 
chinery, printing, electrical and electronics items. 

New Hampshire shared the educational pio- 
neering of Massachusetts Bay from 1642; estab- 
lished first free public library at Dublin, 1822. It 
has Univ. of N. H., Durham; Dartmouth (1769), 
Phillips Exeter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior 
College. The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
estab. 1908 in honor of Edward MacDowell, com- 
poser, is a summer haven for writers. 

Soil and climate make the state exceptionally 
favorable for berries, apples, peaches. Poultry and 
dairying are extensive. Manufactures include 
textiles, lumber products, paper, leather goods, 
electrical parts, electronics. Feldspar, mica, beryl, 
abrasive garnets, granite, copper, lead, magnetite 
and some gold are produced. Important rys. are 
Boston & Maine, Canadian National, Central Ver- 
mont, Maine Central. Airline: Northeast. 


New Jersey 
Garden State 
CAPITAL: Trenton. AREA: 7,836 sq. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
6,018,570, rank, 8th. MOTTO; Liberty and Pros- 
perity. FLOWER: Purple Violet. BIRD: Eastern 
Goldfinch. TREE: Red Oak. Third of Original 13. 


New Jersey, smallest of the Middle Atlantic 
states, is bounded N. by New York, E. by New 
York, the Hudson river and the Atlantic ocean; S. 
by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware 
Bay, Delaware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early in the 
17th century, it was the scene of much action 
in the American Revolution, developed iron fur- 
naces and grist mills; now has many industries. 

There are low mountains in the N. W., and 
rolling hills leading down to a coastal area with 
many waterways and inlets. The Delaware river 
runs along its W. line. Its shipping facilities 
make it a large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over airports, harbors, tunnels and bridges 
with the Port of New York Authority and the states 
of Delaware and Pennsylvania. Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy and Camden handle 
shipping for foreign ports. New Jersey contributes 
heavily to tonnage of New York Harbor. 

Highest point is High Point, Sussex County, 
1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in the Kittatinny 
Mts., is 900 ft, wide, 1,600 ft. high, 

New Jersey ranks first in the U.S. in dollar 
value of chemical products and has many labora- 
tories for physical and chemical research. Im- 
portant are electrical machinery, food products, 
textile products, apparel, transportation equip- 
ment, primary metal industries; petroleum and 
coal products, electronics, fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, The labor force exceeds 2,400,000 workers. 

The state ranks first in income per farm acre, 
Chief crops are hay, corn, peppers, asparagus, 
beets, eggplant, lima beans and potatoes. The prin- 
cipal fruits are apples, blueberries, cranberries, 
oherries, grapes, peaches, raspberries and strawber- 
ries. New Jersey holds high rank in the poultry 
industry, dairying and the processing of vegeta- 
bles, especially tomatoes. The first dairy cattle 
artificial insemination project in America was 
launched in Hunterdon County; also the common- 
carrier shipment of day-old baby chicks. 

Among New Jersey's institutions of higher 
learning are: 5 universities, including Princeton 
and Rutgers, the state university; the Institute for 
Advanced Study; 26 colleges, 7 professional and 
technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, attract hundreds 
of thousands each year, There are 23 state parks 
with 27,010 acres, 11 state forests with 155,114. 

The state’s network of modern highways has 
the highest ratio of multi-lane mileage in the 
nation. Included are the 13l-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike, Garden State Parkway (173 miles, Pa- 
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ramus to Cape May). Newark, first great air 
terminal, has the world’s largest truck terminal. 

New Jersey has nation’s highest concentration 
of railway trackage per sq. mi. Chief railways: 
Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, Jersey Central, Erie. 
Lehigh, West Shore, B. & O., Reading. 


s 
New Mexico 
Land of Enchantment 

CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sq. mi., 
rank, 5th, POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
943,348, rank, 37th. MOTTO: Crescit Eundo. 
It Grows as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucca. BIRD: 
Road Runner. TREE: Pion. ADMISSION: 47th. 

New Mexico, a Mountain group state, is bound- 
ed E. by Oklahoma and Texas, N. by Colorado, S. 
by Texas and Mexico, W. by Arizona. Its N.W. 
corner is the only spot where four states meet 
(Colo., Ariz., Utah, N.M.). It was part of land 
ceded by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N.M., 
1850; increased by Gadsden Purchase, 1853; lost 
Arizona, 1863; became state, Jan. 6, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De Vaca, 
1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Estevan, 1539; 
Coronado, 1540-42. Called New Mexico on map, 
1583. Colonized by Onate, 1598, with first church 
at San Juan pueblo. Santa Fe made royal capital 
by Spanish governor de Peralta, 1610. Under 
Spain 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citizens 
of Spanish-Mexican descent, non-Spanish Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, Apache, Navajo, Ute and Pueb- 
lo Indians, latter living in 18 pueblos (villages). 

Rio Grande, its largest river, flows from northern 
border through west central part, irrigates vast 
areas through Elephant Butte dam and reservoir, 
Caballo and E) Vado dams. San Juan River, cross- 
ing N.W. corner, will supply the new Navajo Dam 
and reservoir. Pecos River, in E., supplies Carlsbad 
reclamation system. Water is stored by Canadian, 
Cimarron, Gila, San Francisco rivers. Logan Dam 
will store waters of the Canadian near Tucumcari. 

Climate is dry and invigorating. Annual rain- 
fall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reaching 100° on 
plains in summer. Mountains rise to 13,160 ft. 

National forests cover 13,281 sq. mi. Douglas 
fir, Ponderosa pine and spruce are cut for timber. 
Value of agricultural products averages $300 mil- 
lion annually. Wheat, corn, beans, cotton grow in 
eastern section; sheep are raised in S.W. Over 
1,100,000 hd. of cattle are raised annually. 

Oil and natural gas constitute the largest in- 
dustry, production valued at $429,000,000 in 1959. 
Potash mining was started in 1931 near Carlsbad; 
state now is first in production. Copper ore is 
milled and smelted at Hurley. State contains the 
nation’s largest known reserves of uranium ore and 
leads in uranium production. Other products are 
perlite, in which New Mexico leads; gold, silver, 
zinc, lead, manganese, beryl, mica, molybdenum, 
pumice, vanadium. > 

High-value manufacturing industries are de- 
veloping, with value added in excess of $125,000,000 
annually. 

Atomic and space research centers are at Los 
Alamos, White Sands, Holloman, Kirtland and 
Sandia. The state is active in electronic research. 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, Carlsbad 
Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. or U.S. 285, 62, 180) are 
visited by more than 500,000 annually. Discovered 
1911, now national park, they have 3 levels and 
largest natural cave ‘“‘room’’ in world, 1500x300 
ft., 300 ft. high. Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma 
pueblo, “Sky City.”” Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 

Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large artist 
colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) has State 
Univ., with Indian pueblo architecture. There 
are 6 higher colleges, one professional school, one 
state military institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, 
So. Pacific, Rock Island. Airlines: Continental, 


Frontier, TWA. 
New York 


Empire State 
CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
30th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 16,- 
596,507, rank, Ist. MOTTO: Excelsior. Ever Up- 
ward. FLOWER: Rose. BIRD: Eastern Bluebird, 
TREE: Sugar Maple. 11th of the Original 13 States. 
New York, since 1820 the most populous state, 
is bounded N. by Canada (partly separated by St. 
Lawrence River), Lake Ontario, Lake Erie; W.: by 
Canada, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; 
E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. It is mountainous in the E., level or 
hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 5,344 ft., in 

the Adirondacks, is the highest. 
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Giovanni da Verrazano, Italian navigator, ex- 
plored the New York Bay area in April, 1524. 
Henry Hudson reached New York harbor Sept., 
1609, sailed upriver to site of Albany. 

New York leads nation in emery, tale, garnet, 
wollastonite, ilmenite, and is a large producer 
of cement, iron ore, zinc, gypsum, stone, sand, 
gravel, and salt; also petroleum, natural gas, lead, 
clays, and slate. About half the state’s 33,000,000 
acres still are in forest land and provide raw 
material for wood-using industries. Some 70,000 
mi, of streams, lakes and ponds are within the 
state’s borders. 

New York leads in the apparel, furniture and 
fixtures, paper, printing and publishing, photo- 
graphic equipment and scientific instruments in- 
dustries. It is second in electrical machinery, 
chemical and leather goods industries. New York 
City is the nation’s financial center. 

New York is the leading agricultural producer 
in the Northeast. Dairying leads farming and 
state is 2nd in nation in value and volume of 
milk produced. Cheese has a large output. New 
York is ist in buckwheat, onions and cabbage, 2nd 
in nursery and greenhouse products, maple prod- 
ucts, apples, grapes, sour cherries, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, snap beans and beets; 4th in 
vegetable production. 

For specific information about New York, its 
officials and laws, consult Index under State of 


New York, ° 
North Carolina 
Tar Heel State, Old North State 


CAPITAL: Raleigh. AREA: 52,712 sq. mi., rank, 
28th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
4,523,617, tank, 12th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. 
To Be, Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dog- 
wood. BIRD: Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 
States. 

North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the Atlantic ocean; 
S. by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia; 
W. by Tennessee. It has three types of topog- 
raphy: the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, central 
plateau region; and the mountain regions which 
include the Blue Ridge and the Appalachian High- 
lands. Mt. Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is tallest peak east 
of Mississippi. The chief rivers are Cape Fear, 
French Broad, Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, 
Neuse, Chowan, Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 
1,860 sq. mi. Lake Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres. 
Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape Fear are 
on the coast. 

Verrazano, 1524, touched the coast. DeSoto 
went into the Great Smoky Mts. in 1540. 
Sir Walter Raleigh sent expedition to Roanoke 
Is., 1584; colony was settled 1585, 1587. Virginia 
Dare, first white child born of English parents on 
American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. This, the Lost 
Colony, disappeared. Albemarle was the first per- 
manent settlement, 1660. The Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20, 1775, was first 
in America. Revolutionary battles were fought in 
the state. North Carolina seceded from the Union 
May 20, 1861; revoked secession, 1865; was re- 
admitted 1868. 

More than 300 minerals and rocks are found, 
70 of commercial importance. The state produces 
nearly all the nation’s output of kaolin, 70% of 
ground and scrap mica, 35% of feldspar, and is a 
large producer of tungsten, pyrophyllite, granite, 
and gravel. Forests cover 20,075,700 acres, and the 
state is the nation’s 5th largest lumber producer. 

North Carolina normally leads the U.S. in tex- 
tiles, cigarettes and wooden-furniture. It is an im- 
portant producer of paper and pulp, chemicals, 
electronic components and aluminum. New plants 
produce rayon, nylon, dacron and other fibres, and 
cellophane. It has the world’s largest cigarette 
factories, producing 52% of the nation’s cigarettes, 
the largest plants being those of R. J. Reynolds in 
Winston-Salem. Liggett & Myers and American 
Tobacco Co. in Durham, American in Reidsville, 
and P. Lorillard in Greensboro. They attract over 
125,000 visitors annually. 

Discovery of the ‘‘flue curing’’ method of ripen- 
ing and coloring bright tobacco in Caswell County 
about 1857 boomed production of this type of leaf, 
referred to as “Virginia tobacco.’’ Invention of 
the Bonsack cigarette machine in Durham, 1884, 
launched mass production. 

Farming remains a basic industry and only one 
city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 pop. North Caro- 
lina has the largest rural population of any 
state; exceeded in number of farms only by 
Texas. Three-fourths of all flue-cured tobacco in 
U.S. is grown there. Total production, fiue-cured 


and burley, in 1959 was 723,130,000 lbs. Other 
principal crops: corn, cotton, hay and peanuts, 
Livestock and poultry are raised. 

Fishing includes 30 kinds of food fish, men- 
haden and shellfish, valued at $8,000,000 a year. 
There are 635,000 acres of game refuge, with 
bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, quail and rabbit, 
as well as brant, duck, geese. There are 10 na- 
tional parks and forests, 11 state parks. Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park of 507,542 acres 
is half in N.C., half in Tennessee. Clingman’s 
Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge Parkway, 3,000 
to 6,000 ft.; Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
park, 28,000 acres, was dedicated in April, 1958. 
There is also Nantahala National Forest, 377,000 
acres, with trout streams; Pisgah National Forest, 
474,504 acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh 
on Roanoke Is., site of first colony (restored) and 
annual play, The Lost Colony; Kill Devil Hill 
monument, where Wrights, Dec. 1903, made first 
engine-propelled airplane flights; Guilford Court 
House and Moore’s Creek parks, sites of Revo- 
lutionary battles. 

There are 63 institutions of higher education, 
including the Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; Duke Univ,.'6 teachers’ colleges, 26 junior 
colleges. Duke Univ., Durham, is heavily endowed 
from the Duke tobacco fortune. 


North Dakota 


Sioux State. Flickertail State 

CAPITAL: , Bismarck. AREA: 170,665 sq. mi., 
rank, 17th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 626,976, rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Liberty and 
Union, Now and’ Forever, One and Inseparable. 
FLOWER: Prairie Rose. BIRD: Western Meadow- 
lark, TREE: Elm. ADMISSION: 39th or 40th, 
with South Dakota. 

North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Canada; E. by Minnesota; S. by 
South Dakota; W. by Montana. It is drained in 
part by the Missouri river and in part by the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota and 
Minnesota. The surface in the eastern two-thirds 
is a vast rolling plain with moderate rainfall 
helping large crops. 

In the western part of the State are the Bad 
Lands, so named because once they impeded travel. 

The geographic center of North America is in 
Pierce County, 10 mi. S, 7 mi. W of Rugby. 

Over 90% of the state’s 45,000,000 acres is in 
farms and agriculture is North Dakota’s principal 
industry, with 68% of farm income coming from 
crops. Livestock products, in order of importance, 
are: beef cattle, dairy products, hogs, poultry, 
sheep and wool. = 

North Dakota led the nation in 1959 in produc- 
tion of spring wheat (79,634,000 bu.), durum wheat 
(17,518,000 bu.), rye (2,862,000 bu.), flaxseed (11,- 
356,000 bu.), barley (77,580,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 
1960, it had 1,889,000 cattle and 575,000 sheep. 

The state annually produces about 2,800,000 short 
tons of lignite coal, 17 billion cu. ft. of natural 
gas and 13,000,000 bbl. (42-gal.),of crude petroleum; 
also pumice, stone, sand and gravel, sulphur. Oil 
was discovered in the Williston Basin in 1951. Re- 
fineries are in operation at Williston, Dickinson 
and Mandan. Garrison Dam on the Missouri 
River approx. 77 mi. north of Bismarck, is one of 
the world’s largest rolled earth fill dams, its reser- 
voir, capacity 7,495 billion gals., forms a lake 609 
Sq. mi. in area. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made as early as 1738-1740 by French-Canadians. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition (1804-1806) 
passed through the territory and established 
Fort Mandan. With South Dakota and parts of 
Montana and Wyoming it comprised Dakota Terri- 
tory, organized Mar. 2, 1861; became a separate 
state Nov. 2, 1889. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state park near 
Mandan, was the starting point, May 17, 1876, of 
Gen. George Custer and his troops for the battle 
of the Little Big Horn in Montana where Custer 
and all his men were killed June 25. 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a ranch near 

Medora and that town now is hq. for the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park and de 
Mores Historic House Museum, 
. The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
famous for song birds. A joint American-Canadian 
Commission set aside 2,200 acres on their northern 
border for the International Peace Garden, com- 
memorating the continuous peace between the 
United States and Canada, 

Chief railroads are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo. Airlines: North Cen- 
tral, Northern, Northwest, Frontier. 


s 
Ohio 
Buckeye State 

CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
9,637,371, rank, 5th, MOTTO: With God, All 
Things Are Possible (adopted 1959). FLOWER: 
Scarlet Carnation. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Ohio 
Buckeye. ADMISSION: 17th. 

Ohio, a state of the East North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, S. by West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great 
agricultural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by important east-west railroads, air- 
lines and Great Lakes vessels. 

Eight presidents have come from Ohio—W. H. 
Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the: state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the Indians at 
Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had British-Indian 
raids and battles; Gen. Anthony Wayne defeated 
Indians at Fallen Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed 
Treaty of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put-in-Bay. 
Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of Northwest Terri- 
tory, Gen. Arthur St. Clair sat at Marietta (1789) 
and Cincinnati (1791). Columbus became seat of 
government Dec. 1816. 

Ohio leads the states in output of lime, clays and 
grindstones; is 5th in coal and salt. Produces an- 
nually about 16,000,000 bbl. (376-Ib.) of cement, 
3,000,000 short tons of lime, 38,000,000 short tons 
of coal, It is 2nd to Pennsylvania in coke, produces 
many coke chemicals, including ammonia deriva- 
tives, benzene, toluene, xylene, naphtha. It has 
large oil and gas reserves. 

Principal industries are machinery, primary 
metals, electrical goods, food products, chemicals. 

Ohio raises large quantities of corn, winter 
wheat, oats, soybeans, hay, tobacco, and grapes. 
On Jan. 1, 1960, cattle numbered 2,462,000, sheep 
1,023,000. 

There are 68 institutions of higher education, 
including Miami (Ohio), Oberlin, Ohio State, Ohio 
Univ., Ohio Wesleyan, Univ. of Akron, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Toledo, and Xavier. 


CLEVELAND 

Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest in 
U.S. has 869,867 pop. (1960 Census, prelim.), 
with an est. total of 1,780,263 in the Metro- 
politan area. The city is a big steel, electri- 
cal, machine tool center and has also become in- 
creasingly important in the automobile industry. 
It has 7 General Motors plants employing 18,000, 4 
Ford plants with 15,000 employees; hq. of Republic 
Steel, employing over 11,000 in 5 mills and fabri- 
cating divisions; Thompson Products (auto, air- 
craft and electronics parts): White Motor Co., 
General Electric (lighting division), American 
Steel & Wire, Jones & Laughlin, Alcoa Aluminum, 
Chase Brass & Copper, and Lincoln Electric (weld- 
ing). Two large Standard Oil refineries are lo- 
cated in Cleveland, where John D. Rockefeller, 
Henry M. Flagler and S. V. Harkness started the 
company. It has Case Institute of Technology 
and Western Reserve Univ. 

Cleveland is a big port, second on the Great 
Lakes, and is served by 5 railroads, including B. & 
O., Erie, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Penn- 
Sylvania; 11 airlines including Allegheny, Ameri- 
can, Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Flying Tiger, 
Trans Canada, Trans World, Lake Central, Riddle, 
and United; 8 intercity bus lines and 150 motor 


freight lines. CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati is a world leader in production of 
machine tools, playing cards, and soap; also fa- 
mous for chemicals, clothing, jet engines, motor 
vehicles, machinery, organs, pianos, and many 
other manufactures. Metropolitan area, with pop- 
ulation, est. 1960, of 1,059,026, includes Hamilton 
County, Ohio; Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. 
Xavier Univ., Univ. of Cincinnati and its Sym- 
phony Orchestra are centers of culture. In addition 
to New York Central, Pennsylvania and B. & O., 
it is served by Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & West- 
ern, Erie, and Louisville and Nashville, using one 
of the nation’s finest railway terminals. Its air 
lines are American, Delta, Eastern, Lake Central, 
Piedmont, TWA, and Riddle. 

Columbus, the capital, is third city of state in 
population, has a flourishing manufacturing in- 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. 

After B. F. Goodrich started making fire hose 
at Akron in 1870, with Goodyear coming in 1398 


ing port, has large oil . 
it led with municipal utilities and had the 
industrial peace board. It pioneered with Willys- 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas and Electric Auto-Lite. The Anthony 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approach- 
es, crosses the Maumee in Toledo. : 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history. Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Field. Dayton is home of 
National Cash Register, Mead, Dayco, Standard 
Register and 5 major divisions of General Motors. 


Oklahoma 


Sooner State 

CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. 
mi., rank, 18th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, 
prelim.), 2,301,426, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Labor 
Omnia Vincit—Labor Coyiquers All Things. FLOW- 
ER: Mistletoe. BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher. 
TREE: Redbud. SONG: “Oklahoma.’” ADMIS- 
SION: 46th. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Colorado and Kansas; E. by Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; S. by Texas; W. by Texas 
and New Mexico. The western half is a vast roll- 
ing treeless plain sloping S. and E., with a mean 
elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest point is in the Pan- 
handle, N.W., 4,978 ft. The Ozark Mtns. in the 
East and the Ouachita farther west are heavily 
wooded. The Ozark plateau has underlying lime- 
stone. The Arkansas River in the NE and Red 
River in S are chief waterways. 

Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803, was known as Indian Territory (but was not 
given territorial government) after it became the 
home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole 1828-1846. 
The land was also used by Comanche, Osage and 
other plains Indians. As white settlers pressed 
west, land was opened for homesteading by runs 
and lottery, a run being a race for a claim at a 
specific time. The first run took place Apr. 22, 
1889; the most famous was the run to the Chero- 
kee Outlet, 1893. The portion thus opened was or- 
ganized as a Territory May 2, 1890; this territory 
and Indian Territory were joined by Congress in 
the State of Oklahoma, admitted to the Union 
Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens had voted to call 
the state Sequoyah, after the Indian who created 
the Cherokee alphabet, but Congress refused. Se- 
quoyah’s statue stands in the National Capitol. 

The state voted Apr. 7, 1959, to end 51 years of 
liquor prohibition. Only Mississippi remains dry. 

Mineral production is valuable. In 1958 Okla- 
homa produced 202,699,000 bbl, of crude petroleum, 
695,504 million cu. ft. of natural gas and much 
coal, natural gasoline and cycle products. 

Oklahoma has a large reserve of asphalt and 
some 14,550 sq. mi. of coal-bearing rock, Strip 
mining is practiced as well as shaft mining. Lead 
zinc, gypsum, selenite, sulphur, are produced. In- 
dustries include oil tools, glass, flour, cotton prod- 
ucts, lumber, creameries, meat packing, petroleum 
products, airplanes, electrical products. It is fur- 
ther expanding industry to balance agriculture. 

Biggest crops are winter wheat, rye, corn, cot- 
ton, sorghum and broom corn. Cattle, swine and 
sheep are important. On Jan. 1, 1960, the state had 
3,545,000 cattle worth $421,855,000. 

Rainfall averages 33.39 in. annually. Several 
large reservoirs were built in recent years on the 
Grand, Illinois and Red rivers. The Arkansas is 
joined in the state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, 
Grand, Verdigris and Canadian. Denison Dam, 
at the juncture of the Washita and Red rivers, 
formed Lake Texoma (93,080 acres). The Ouachita 
National forest covers 176,000 acres; there are 16 
state parks and national wildlife refuges in the 
Ouachita Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. 

Chief railways: Frisco, M-K-T, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Mo, Pacific, Kansas City Southern. Air- 
pte American, Braniff, Central, Continental, 

Tulsa has a new building of unusual architec- 
ture, the Abundant Life Bldg. dedicated in 1959 by 
Oral Roberts, evangelist. It is a windowless T-story 
structure sheathed in granite, with diamond- 
shaped panels of white marble above. 


Oregon 
Beaver State 
CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi,, rank, 


10th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
1,756,366, rank, 32nd. MOTTO: The Union. FLOW- 
ER: Oregon Grape. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. 
TREE: Douglas Fir. ADMISSION: 33rd. 

Oregon, a Pacific group state, is bounded N. by 
Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by California and 
Nevada, W. by the Pacific ocean. It is 395 by 
295 mi. in extent, with the Columbia river on its 
N. line, the Snake river on the E. Portland, 
Salem, Oregon’ City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast range at 
the W. and the Cascade range at the E. The Blue 
Mts. and the Wallowa Mts. are in the N.E. sec- 
tion, Tallest are the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at 
N. rising 11,245 ft.; Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt. Robert Gray in the Columbia, with sea 
letters from President Washington, reached the 
river named after his ship May 11, 1792 and 
claimed it for U.S. President Jefferson sent Lewis 
& Clark there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur 
depot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by the 
British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. frontier with 
Spain was settled 1819. A provisional govt. was 
established in Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U.S. title 
was established 1846. Oregon was organized as a 
Territory Aug. 14, 1848 and admitted into the 
Union Feb. 14, 1859. 

Oregon has large fishing interests, especially 
in salmon: raises much fruit; operates many 
canneries; raises wheat, barley, berries, fruit, pep- 
permint, truck crops, agricultural seeds, sugar 
beets, potatoes, onions, bulbs and nursery prod- 
ucts. Major farm industries are cattle and dairy- 
ing, sheep and hogs, poultry, turkeys, mink. 

Barge lines operate on the Columbia river and 
its main tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
and over 50 steamship lines call at the Port of 


- Portland. Chief exports are lumber and wheat. 


Bonneville, The Dalles and McNary dams provide 
electric power and facilitate navigation on the 
upper Columbia. In 1959 electricity produced by 
Bonneville was 3,510,000,000 kwh; The Dalles, 
3,371,000,000; McNary, 5,588,000,000. Leading man- 
ufactures are light metals, wood products, pulp and 
paper, machinery, chemicals and textiles. 

Oregon has two distinct forest regions, Douglas 
fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and western pine to 
the E. Timber cut averages 7.5 billion board ft. 
annually, usually largest in U. S. Great areas have 
become national forests. State forests cover 765,951 
acres. Pacific Crest Trail runs through them, 
touching Crater Lake, a body of sapphire blue 
water in a former volcano, 6 mi. in diameter and 
1,996 ft. deep—deepest U. S. lake. Oregon has two 
national parks: Crater Lake and Oregon Caves 
National Monument. Extension of highway facili- 
ties- will make 4-lane roads of Columbia River, 
U. S. 30 and Pacific, U. S. 99. By 1962 Oregon 
would spend $140,000,000 for such purposes. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific; Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle. Airlines: Alaska, Northwest, 
Pan American, Pacific, Pacific Northern, Flying 
Tiger, United, West Coast, Western. 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 

CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. mi., 
rank, 33rd. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 11,219,034, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Lib- 
erty and Independence. FLOWER: Mountain Lau- 
rel. BIRD: Ruffed Grouse. TREE: Eastern Hem- 
lock, Second of Original 13 States. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is one of 
the Middle Atlantic states and is bounded N. by 
New York and Lake Erie; E. by New York and 
New Jersey; S. by Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia; W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The 
Delaware river is on the E., the Ohio in the W. 
formed by the conjunction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela. The Appalachian mountains extend 
through the middle of the state running southwest. 

One of the great manufacturing and mining 
states, Pennsylvania produces approx. 26% of 
the nation’s steel. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production. Fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, electrical goods and equipment also are 
made there. Pennsylvania leads in knitted goods 
and textiles produced from synthetic fibers. 

Gross registered tonnage of total vessel move- 
ments of Delaware ports is approx. 100,000,000 
annually. (Delaware Riverport Authority). 

Coal mined in 1959: bituminous, 65,627,585 short 
tons (2,000 lbs.); anthracite, 19,670,615 tons. Petro- 
leum production was 6,160,387 bbl.; natural gas, 
119 billion cu. ft. There were 24,112 employees in 
anthracite mining and 37,337 in bituminous. The 
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state leads by far in production of cement—40,- 
945,000 bbl. in 1958; leads in crushed stone and is 
2nd largest producer of slate. Cobalt (635,069 Ibs. 
in 1958), is a by-product of Bethlehem Steel’s 
Cornwall Iron Mine. 

Steel capacity Jan. 1, 1960, was an est. 38,717,595 
tons; production in 1959 was 24,340,040 tons. Penn- 
ene ranks Ist in coke production and deriva- 

ves, 

Pennsylvania was first in cigar leaf tobacco 
in 1959 (53,475,000 lbs.), first in buckwheat (400,- 
000 bu.). Also important are corn, oats, wheat, rye, 
potatoes, apples, peaches, grapes. 

It has 123 institutions of higher education in- 
cluding Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech, Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore, Lehigh, Dickinson, Drexel Institute, 
Temple, Bucknell, Penn State. 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, granted 
land to Wm. Penn, the Friend (Quaker) to pay 
debts owed Penn's father. Penn made a treaty 
with the Indians, 1682, and called the land Penn- 
sylvania (Penn’s Woods) for his father, 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, now national shrines. Phila- 
delphia saw adoption of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the’ Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, pioneer among mod- 
ern toll highways, opened 1940, comprises 470 mi. 
with 5 extensions. 

Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, Lackawan- 
na, Lehigh, New. York Central, Nickel Plate, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, Western Maryland, and others. Airlines: 
Allegheny, American, Capital, Northeast, Delta, 
Riddle, Eastern, National, Pan American, United, 
TWA, Flying Tiger. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia is a modern city of great historical 
interest. Rebuilding has vitalized its center area, 
with Penn Center office buildings and a new 1,000- 
room hotel. New Independence Hall Mall covers 
several square blocks. The city’s renaissance may 
be viewed from City Hall tower, 548 ft. tall. Inter- 
national Airport accommodates jet planes, overseas 
flights. Port of Philadelphia is first in nation in 
annual foreign tonnage. Modern superhighways 
speed flow of traffic through and around city. See 
Index: Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh, located in western Pennsylvania 
where the Monongahela and the Allegheny Rivers 
meet to form the Ohio, is the largest U.S. inland 
port. Population of its metropolitan area (1960 
Census, prelim.) was est. at 2,394,623. 

The Pittsburgh steel-producing area (Allegheny 
County) has a capacity of 15,678,300 tons annually. 
The city is served by 7 Class I railroads, 8 airlines, 
12 interstate bus lines and approx. 150 truck 
freight lines. 

Extensive redevelopment of the city embraces 
eight major projects involving 1,739 parcels of 
property. Nearly one-fourth of the central business 
district, known as the Golden Triangle, has been 
reconstructed. Fort Pitt Bridge, double-decked 
finished in 19&9, will be followed by the Fort Pitt 
Tunnels connecting the parkways East and West. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 

CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 50th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
845,019, rank, 39th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOWER: 
Violet. BIRD: Rhode Island Red. TREE: Red 
Maple. 13th of Original 13 States. 

Rhode Island, one of 6 New England states, is 
the smallest state—48 mi. long, 37 mi. wide. It is 
bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts, W. by Con- 
necticut, S. by the Atlantic ocean. U.S. surveys 
give total area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes 350 sq. mi. of coastal waters 
and Narragansett Bay, extending 28 mi. inland. 
Land area includes island of Rhode Island, reported 
by Verrazano as similar to the Island of Rhodes 
(1524) and so designated officially 1644, and Block 
Island, 11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished historically for 
its battle for freedom of conscience and action, 
begun by Roger Williams, founder of Providence, 
exiled for religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other religious 
exiles founded Pocasset, now Portsmouth, 1638, 
and Newport, 1639. First Baptist church in 


‘S. at Providence, 1638. First charter, 1644; 
US ad charter from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). 
Rhode Island gave Fert ok to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, s 

Battle for individual rights brought resistance 
to British impressment of seamen, 1764, and to 
unjust taxation by burning of revenue vessel Gas- 

ee, 1772. Rhode Island denounced allegiance to 

ritish King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, May 29, 
1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode Island had prohi- 
pition of liquor in 19th century, repealed it 1889, 
and refused to ratify the 18th amendment. 

Rhode Island produces granite and limestone. All 
major classes of manufacturing are represented, 
engaging about 35% of working force. Largest sin- 
gle industry is textiles, dating back to Samuel 
Slater’s cotton mill built in 1790 (adapted from 
Arkwright spinning frame). The state also pio- 
neered in jewelry and silverware manufacture. 
Gorham silversmiths started at Providence. Geo. 
H, Corliss developed steam engines and tools. Of 
{importance is manufacture of machinery, jewelry, 
metal products, rubber goods. 

Agriculture has large output, In order by mar- 
ket receipts: dairy products, poultry products 
(notably Rhode Island Reds), forest, nursery and 
greenhouse products; also truck farming, potatoes 
and apples. Fishing is an important industry. 

Much of New England’s oil enters through 
Providence, major trade center. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1764) and 9 
other institutions of higher education. Hq. of the 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet Destroyer Force and Naval 
War College are at Newport. A U. S. Naval Air 
Station is at Quonset Point, North Kingstown. 

Newport became famous as the summer capital 
of society in middle of 19th century, when indus- 
trial magnates built showy mansions. Easton’s 
Beach and Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean Drive and Bellevue Avenue are showplaces, 
Numerous historic shrines are tourist goals, 
Horse racing, fishing and water sports are popular. 


South Carolina 


Palmetto State 

CAPITAL: Columbia. AREA: 381,055 sq. mi., 
rank, 40th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
2,358,251, rank, 26th, MOTTO: Dum _ Spiro, 
Spero— While I Breathe, I hope, and Animis Opi- 
busque Parati—Prepared in Spirit and Resources. 
FLOWER: Carolina (Yellow) Jessamine. BIRD: 
Carolina Wren. TREE: Palmetto Palm. Eighth of 
the Original 13 States. 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. There are about ,190 
mi. on the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge Mtns. occupy 
500 sq. mi, of the northwestern section, with 
Sassafras Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to the Low 
Country, where cotton and tobacco are raised. 
The climate in the west is cool, the central part 
medium, the seacoast subtropical and humid, The 
mild winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina is a heavy producer of tobacco 
and cotton. It also produces corn, oats, sweet po- 
tatoes, peanuts, peaches, beef cattle, hogs and 
mules. Yellow pine lumber is plentiful. Useful 
minerals include stone, clay, gravel, phosphate 
rock, manganese, gold. 

South Carolina has diversified industry in re- 
cent years. Beginning with industrial capital in- 
vested of $500,000,000 in 1945, the state added $2 
billion in new plants and expansions by 1960, It 
manufactures more than 1750 distinct items, in- 
cluding clothing, paper and pulp, wood items, 
furniture, textile supplies, meat products, con- 
crete and brick. Power is obtained from hydro- 
electric plants on the Santee, Saluda, Savannah 
and other rivers. A 200,000-acre tract along the 
bank of the Savannah River in Aiken and Barn- 
well Counties has a U.S. hydrogen fuels project. 

There are many incentives to hunting and 
fishing, with no closed season on fish. The Fran- 
cis Marion National forest, 243,383 acres, and the 
Sumter, 296,074 acres, preserve timber lands. 
Blue Ridge Mtns. are popular with vacationists; 
State has 261 mi. of ocean beaches and 22 parks. 

The state has 34 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the Univ. of South Carolina at Columbia. 

South Carolina played an important part in 
American beginnings. It was first settled by 
Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was given by Charles I 
to Robert Heath as Carolina, 1629; had first royal 
governor, 1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles 
Pinckney helped frame the Constitution of the 
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U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its provi- 
sions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, and the 
Civil War began with the Confederate 
Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 1861. It suffered severely 
during Gen. Ls a eee campaign, 1865. Re- 
admitted to the ion, ~ 

Many historie chure and white-pillared 
houses are to be found in Charleston, Columbia 
and Beaufort. Famous are the gardens in the 
environs of Charleston: Magnolia, Runnymede, 
Middleton Place, Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, 
Brookgreen, and Swan Lake at Sumter. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, South- 
ern. Airlines: Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, 
Piedmont, Southern. 


South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 

Capital: Pierre. AREA: 77,047 sq. mi., rank, 
16th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
677,584, rank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the Peo- 
ple Rule. FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck 
Pheasant. TREE: Black Hills Spruce. ANIMAL: 
Coyote. ADMISSION: 39th -or 40th with North 
Dakota. 

South Dakota, ‘‘State of Infinite Variety,” in 
the West North Central group, is bounded N. by 
North Dakota; E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. by 
Nebraska; W. by Wyoming and Montana. The 
Missouri river drains all but the extreme NE. 
corner. The Black Hills are in the West and 
Southwest. _Harney Peak, 7,242 ft., is the high- 
est point in U.S. east of the Rocky Mtns. Near 
the Black Hills are the Bad Lands, 1,000,000 acres, 
with fossil deposits. The rolling prairie falls to 
lower levels in N.E., where Big Stone Lake, 967 
ft. alt., is lowest. 

Geographical center of the U.S., including 
Alaska and Hawaii, is in Butte County, 17 mi. 
W of Castle Rock. 

South Dakota is site of the Missouri Basin dam 
and reservoir improvements, now on the way. 
Two of the largest dams and reservoirs in the 
country are the Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at 
Fort Randall on the southern border, A third, Big 
Bend, near Chamberlain, was begun May 29, 1960. 

The state ranks among the first 10 in produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax, grass 
and cattle, On Jan. 1, 1960, it had 3,426,000 cattle, 
1,429,000 sheep, and 1,336,000 hogs and pigs. 
Packed meat, butter and cheese are profitable. 

The state leads in gold production, and Home- 
stake, in Lawrence County, is the country’s largest 
gold producing mine. The principal mineral prod- 
ucts beside gold, are stone, cement, sand and 
gravel. Other minerals are feldspar, mica, lithium, 
uranium, bentonite. 

South Dakota has 8,400 sq. mi, of Indian Reser- 
vations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, 
Standing Rock and Crow Creek-Lower Brule.~ 
Indians, est. 28,000, largely Sioux. 

South Dakota has 16 institutions of higher 
learning—-including seven state colleges and uni- 
versities. There are 41 state parks, 77,272 acres; 
largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; also four state 
forests, 84,000 acres. Pheasant, duck and geese 
are abundant. There is no state debt. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an alti- 
tude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its granite face 
are the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The busts of these fig- 
ures by Gutzon Borglum are proportionate to men 
465 feet tall. In 1948 Korczak Ziolkowski, sculp- 
tor, commenced work on a gigantic figure of Crazy 
Horse (Sioux leader who routed Custer), a 150 ft. 
Indian on a 300 ft. horse, on Thunder Head Moun- 
tain 8 mi. from Rushmore. 

Discovery of this area dates back to 1743 
when the first white men, the Verendrye 
brothers, Frenchmen, came in search of a route 
to the Pacific. South Dakota was admitted to the 
Union, Noy. 2, 1889, together with its twin state, 
North Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
Territory. South Dakota Historical Society asserts 
both states can be 39th or 40th state, since Presi- 
dent Harrison intentionally shuffied the proclama- 
tions before signing. 


Tennessee 
Volunteer State 
CAPITAL: Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., 
rank, 34th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 3,531,765, rank 17th. MOTTO: Agriculture, 
Commerce. FLOWER: Iris. BIRD: Mockingbird. 
TREE: Tulip Poplar. ADMISSION: 16th. 
Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Kentucky and Virginia; E, by North 
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Carolina; S, by Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. 
by Arkansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows 
along the western boundary. 

The state is divided into three geographical 
sections: East Tennessee, with Great Smoky Mts. 
(Clingmans Dome, 6,642 ft.) on E., Great Valley 
and Cumberland Mts. on W., Central Basin sur- 
rounded by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, 
plateau sloping to the Mississippi R. bottoms. 
Principal cities are Nashville, noted for its edu- 
cational institutions; Memphis, industrial center 
and cotton market where the famed Cotton Carni- 
val is held annually the second week of May; 
Knoxville, hq. for TVA; Chattanooga, with Look- 
out Mtn.; Oak Ridge, atomic energy capital. 

Tennessee has a large lumber production, with 
oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, hickory and 
cedar. It leads the South in variety of minerals 
with coal leading in value. It has cement, stone, 
ferro-alloys, phosphate rock, zinc and clay. 

Formerly chiefiy agricultural, Tennessee now is 
industrial, with manufacturing payrolls twice farm 
{ncome. Principal industries are chemicals, tex- 
tiles, foods, apparel, printing and publishing, 
paper, metal working and lumber products. The 
Arnold Engineering Development Center for air- 
plane research, occupies 41,000 acres near Tul- 
lahoma. 

Tennessee’s agricultural output is about equally 
divided between field crops and livestock, the 
former including cotton, corn, tobacco, hay. 

Tennessee has 53 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including 28 colleges and universities, among 
them Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville), Vanderbilt, 
Fisk (Nashville). 

Tennessee has 23 state-owned lakes and a 
number of fish hatcheries and wildlife areas 
totaling 582,778 acres in addition to waterfowl 
development projects. 

With six other states, Tennessee shares in 
Federal reservoir developments on the Tennessee 
and Cumberland river systems. About 41,000 sq. 
mi, are drawn on by Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which built Norris Dam on the Clinch R., and 
Norris Lake, and operates a number of other dams 
in the state. Their reservoirs total 756,321 acres. 

Tennessee has a number of natural wonders— 
Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir basin of the Missis- 
sippi River formed by an earthquake (1811); 
Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced promontory 
carved by the currents of the Tennessee River and 
overlooking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; Fall 
Creek Falls, 256 ft. high; and the west half of 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Tennessee is believed to have been reached by 
De Soto, 1541. La Salle built a fort 1682. It was 
part of the Carolina grant of-Charles II and home 
of Cherokee tribes. During 1784-1788 settlers 
formed the ‘‘state’’ of Franklin. North Carolina 
ceded it to the Federal govt., 1790; it was part of 
the Territory South of the Ohio until it became a 
state in 1796. It seceded 1861, was the site of 
Civil War battles and was readmitted 1866. 


Texas 
Lone Star State 


CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sq. mi., in- 
cluding 3,695 water, rank, 2nd. POPULATION: 
(1960 Census, prelim.), 9,503,035, rank, 6th. 
FLAG: A white star on a blue field extending 
length of staff one-third of flag; rest divided with 
upper half white, lower half red. MOTTO: 
Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of Indian 
word, Tejas—friends, from which Texas derives 
name.) FLOWER: Bluebonnet. TREE: Pecan. 
BIRD: Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. 
ADMISSION: 28th. 

Texas, a West South Central state, is bounded 
N. by New Mexico, Oklahoma and Arkansas; East 
by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and Gulf of 
Mexico; S. by Gulf and Mexico; W- by Mexico 
and New Mexico. The Rio Grande flows for 800 
miles between Mexico and Texas. Second in size 
only to Alaska, it is 773 x 801 mi. at widest points. 

Texas is the only state that was an independent 
republic, ‘recognized by the U. S., before an- 
nexation. Over it have flown the flags of Spain, 
France, Mexico, the Lone Star Flag of the Repub- 
lic, the Confederate States and the United States. 
The capitol at Austin (1888), built of red granite, 
covers three acres and is 311 ft. to the top of its 
dome and largest of the state capitols. 

Coast was explored by De Pineda, 1519;.De Vaca, 
1536; land crossed by Coronado, 1541. First missions 
founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. Fort St. Louis, 
1685. Texas became a Spanish province, 1691, 
Mexican state, 1821. The American settlers re- 


volted 1835; were massacred at the Alamo, Mar. 6, 
1836, defeated Mexicans at San Jacinto, Apr. 21, 
1836. They formed the Republic of Texas: voted 
for annexation to U.S. 1845. State admitted Dec. 
29, 1845. Seceded and joined Confederacy, Feb. 1, 
1861. Freed all slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to 
Union Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and devel- 
oped an important citrus fruit area near the Rio 
Grande. Lake Texoma, formed by the Red River 
N. of Denison, covers 93,080 acres and a 580 mi. 
shoreline and serves four states. Large reservoirs 
have been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, Trinity, 
Canadian, Colorado and San Jacinto rivers. 

Texas ranks first in number of cattle, raised on 
great ranches in the south and west. Shorthorns 
crossed with Brahmans created a distinct breed, 
the Santa Gertrudis. New Charbray breed was 
created by crossing Brahman and Charolais cattle. 
Texas is first in sheep raising and wool; its Angora 
goats yield most of the mohair of the nation. On 
Jan. 1, 1960, Texas had 9,276,000 cattle, 5,843,000 
stock sheep and lambs, 1,263,000 hogs and pigs, 

Texas leads in no. of farms, those in east and 
central parts producing cotton, sorghum, oats, 
rice; those in west and northwest wheat, cotton, 
sorghum, livestock, wool and mohair. Truck farm- 
ing yields the nation’s biggest spinach crops. 
Tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage also are important, 
In 1959 the state was first in cotton, with 6,415,000 
acres yielding 4,500,000 bales (500 lbs.), aver. 337 
Ibs. per acre. Pecans are a large business; peaches 
are the biggest fruit crop, followed by apples, 
pears, figs and all sort of berries. The largest rose- 
growing center in the world is near Tyler. 

Oil makes Texas rank first in mineral produc- 
tion, 2414% of U.S. total, and the state has 
about 50% of the nation’s crude oil reserves. An- 
nual mineral production is worth an est. $4.5 
billion. In 1958 its oil fields produced 940,706,000 
bbl. (42 gal.) of crude petroleum and 5,178,073 
million cu. ft. of natural gas from more than 
188,000 wells. Magnesium, brown-iron ore for pig 
iron, aluminum, antimony, helium, sulphur, cop- 
per, lead, and tin also were produced. 

Chemical production, particularly petro-chem- 
icals, is largest manufacturing industry. Major 
petro-chemicals include high octane fuels, ethy- 
lene, polyethylene, and butadiene (rubber). 

There are more than 600 airports, including 55 
major USAF bases. Major airports are in Dallas, 
Houston, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, El Paso. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher education: 
40 colleges and universities, 5 professional schools, 
3 teachers colleges, 46 junior colleges. The Univ. 
of Texas is at Austin. Important-schools are 
Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ., Texas Technological, Univ. of Houston. 

HOUSTON 

Houston is one of the nation’s major ports by 
means of the Ship Channel to the Gulf, 5842 mi. 
Est. population of the metropolitan area in 1960 
was 1,234,868. It is the center of the oil industry 
of 14 counties, producing 20% of the state’s crude 
and 9% of the nation’s, and has oil refineries 
capable of 800,000 bbl. daily. It is the center of a 
great petrochemical industry, a central cotton 
shipping port and handles a huge rice crop. 
Other valuable products are natural gas, natural- 
gas liquids, and flour. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,- 
000. Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. The Univ. 
of Houston has over 13,000 students. 

Houston International Airport is served by 12 
domestic and international airlines. Six major 
interstate railroads enter the city, while the Port 
Terminal Railroad serves the port. 

Dallas, second largest city, is a major cotton 
market, producing cotton textiles and setting 
styles in apparel. It also handles petroleum prod- 
ucts, meat packing, aircraft, oil machinery and 
cement. It is the seat of Southern Methodist 
Univ. and Hinsley Field is an important air base. 
It is engaged in an extensive redevelopment 
project. The nation’s largest state fair is held 
here annually in October. 


Utah 


Beehive State 
CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. AREA: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 11th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 886,485, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry 
FLOWER: Sego Lily. BIRD: Seagull. TREE: Blue 
Spruce. EMBLEM: Beehive. SONG: Utah We 

Love Thee. ADMISSION: 45th. 
Utah, in the Mountain group, is bounded 
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N. by Idaho and Wyoming; E. by Wyoming and 
Colorado; S. by Arizona; W. by Nevada. The Wa- 
satch Mts. run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. The high- 
est point is King’s Peak, 13,498 ft. The greater 
part of the state is a plateau, 6,000 ft. alt., with 
rivers useful for irrigation. The Great Salt Lake, 
in the N.W., has 4,195 ft. alt., no known outlet, 
and a salt density which varies from 20-25%, 
second only to the Dead Sea. Its area varies as 
water level changes—is estimated to average more 
than 1,500 sq. mi, A 13-mile rock-fill railroad dike 
crosses the lake, The Great American Desert lies in 
the N.W. corner of Utah and reaches into Nevada. 

The climate ‘is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter and the 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

Utah was organized as a Territory Sept. 9, 1850; 
admitted to the Union Jan. 4, 1896. 

In agriculture the principal livestock items are 
daity products, turkeys and poultry products, 
beef cattle, lambs and wool. Wheat and sugar 
beets are two leading crops; also alfalfa, barley 
and potatoes. 

About one-fourth of the nation’s copper is 
produced in Utah in normal times. In 1958 copper 
production was 189,184 short tons (2,000 lbs. each), 
valued at $99,511,000. Coal mined was 5,328,000 
short tons; iron ore, 3,514,000 long tons; gold, 
307,824 fine oz. Utah also produces silver, fluorspar, 
lead, zinc, molybdenum, tungsten, sulphur, urani- 
um, vanadium, cobalt, gilsonite, gypsum, manga- 
nese, petroleum and many other minerals. 

Production of uranium ore is about 35% of 
the national total. In 1958 it reached 1,239,767 tons. 
Petroleum in 1959 became Utah’s most valuable 
mineral when nearly 40,000,000 bbl. worth approx. 
$117,000,000 were produced, bringing the state’s 
ranking from 20th to 10th place. Hydroelectric 
power has attracted industry and steel is produced 
in quantity. 

The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% of all 
church membership (census of 1950). The Mor- 
mons reached Utah July 24, 1847, from the Mid- 
west, Salt Lake City, the capital, has several 
structures built by the church, among them the 
Tabernacle, seating 8,000, and the Temple. 

For coloring and unusually eroded formations 
the canyon country of southern Utah and northern 
Arizona is most impressive. Here Zion and Bryce 
Canyon National Parks and Cedar Breaks Na- 
tional Monument are situated. One of the most 
spectacular scenic attractions in the state is Rain- 
bow Bridge, near the junction of Colorado and 
San Juan rivers. National ski events are held in 
Alta, Brighton and Snow Basin. Bonneville Salt 
Flats, W. of Salt Lake City, is a motor speedway. 

Utah is served by the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Western Pacific 
and Utah Rys. Airlines reaching Salt Lake City 
are Bonanza, Frontier, United, West Coast, and 
Western. 


Vermont 
Green Mountain State 

OAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 43rd. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 387,081, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Freedom and 
Unity. FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple, 
BIRD: Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 

Vermont, one of the 6 New England states and 
the first to join the Union after the original 13, 
is bounded N,. by the province of Quebec, Canada; 
E. by New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by 
New York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire line 
extending to the original low water line on the 
west bank. On W. Lake Champlain, 120 mi. long. 

Chief features of topography are the Green 
Mountains, running N. and S. down middle of 
state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,392 ft., highest. Six 
peaks rise over 4,000 ft., 21 over 3,500 ft., includ- 
ing Mt, Killington, 4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft. 
Camel’s Hump, 4,083 ft, Taconic Mountains in 
S.W. include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, near 
Barre contain important quarries. 

Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, talc 
and asbestos; also has slate, mica, chlorite, iron, 
copper, manganese, lignite, lime, and clay. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 160 
days between frost. The Long Trail is famous for 
hiking and camping. Mt. Mansfield State Forest 
has many ski slopes. Its 53 state forest and forest 
parks contain 88,776 acres. Green Mountain Na- 


_ tional Forest comprises nearly 580,000 acres. Tim- 


ber cutting is supervised and game refuges are 
prowected. Vermont has a 16-day season for deer. 
Skrats, skunks, raccoons, fox, mink provide 


Its. The waters have speckled, rainbow, 
he bi pickerel, catfish, perch. 


total agricultural income. In 1959 dairy cows num- 
bered 405,000. Turkeys raised in lerge quanti- 
ties. Apples are featured among orchard fruits; 
corn, potatoes, hay are large crops. ‘The state is a 
heavy producer of maple syrup (est. 411,920 gals. 
in 1960), with Franklin county an important cen~ 
ter. Principal industries are machinery (except 
electrical), stone and clay products, lumber, wood 
products, including furniture and paper. 

The area was visited by Samuel de Champlain 
1609, and had its first permanent settlement at 
Fort Dummer near Brattleboro, 1724, New Hamp- 
shire exercised jurisdiction and land west of the 
Connecticut became known as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New Hampshire and 
New York. Though comparatively few, the settlers 
resented interference. The Green Mountain Boys, 
organized by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, took Fort 
Ticonderoga with 83 men May 10. 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielding 150 can- 
non for besieging Boston. The Boys fought with 
distinction at Bennington and Saratoga. 

In 1777 the colonists declared their independ- 
ence, adopted a constitution, the first giving uni- 
versal manhood suffrage without property quali- 
fications, elected a governor. They chose the name 
Vermont, suggested by Dr. Thos. Young, Philadel- 
phia, from Verd-Mont (Green Mountain). The 
controversy over land grants was settled 1790. 
Vermont ratified U.S. Constitution Jan. 1791, en- 
tered Union. Mar. 4, 1791. Vermonters were in- 
tense anti-slavery men and supported Lincoln 
over their native son Stephen Douglas. The state 
is strongly Republican and reveres Calvin Cool- 
idge as its best representative. It has 14 institu- 
tions of higher learning, including Univ. of Ver- 
mont at Burlington and Middlebury College. 

Vermont is served by the Central Vermont, 
Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Maine Central and Canadian 
National. Airlines are Eastern and Northeast. 

Virginia 
Old Dominion 

CAPITAL: Richmond. Area: 40,815 sq. mi., 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 3,898,778, rank, 16th. MOTTO: Sic Semper 
Tyrannis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: 
American Dogwood. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: 
American Dogwood, Tenth of the Original 13 
States. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the 
South Atlantic states, is famous for its colonial 
culture, statesmen, historic estates, and battle- 
fields on which the fate of the nation was decided 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. It is bound N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by Maryland 
and the Atlantic ocean; S. by North Carolina 
and Tennessee; W. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. It was first settled, 1607, at Jamestown, 
by English colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic legis- 
lature in the House of Burgesses, 1619, became a 
center of resistance to the British Stamp Tax and 
provided the leadership that led to American 
independence and the writing of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Coastal Plain, known as the Tidewater, 
consists of four peninsulas averaging 70 miles in 
length and 10 to 15 miles wide, formed by Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Potomac, Rappahannock, York 
and James rivers. The central part of the state, 
the Piedmont, rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Between this range and the Alleghenies lies the 
Shenandoah valley, an excellent farming region. 
Extending far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, and 
many fertile valleys. Highest is Mt. Rogers, 5,720 ft. 

Virginia was the 3rd largest tobacco producer 
in 1959 (141,095,000 lbs.). Other crops are corn, 
oats, winter wheat, apples, peanuts. Smithfield 
hams from peanut-fed hogs are world famous. 
Livestock, dairying and turkey-raising are impor- 
tant industries and the Piedmont is noted for its 
thoroughbred horses. 

Virginia’s principal mineral products are coal, 
(29,191,000 short tons in 1959), stone, sand, gravel 
and zinc; alse titanium, cement, clay, feldspar, 
sypsum, lead, manganese, mica, pyrite, and salt, 

Leading manufacturing centers are Richmond, 
Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead- 
ing industrial products are cigarettes, chemicals, 
furniture, lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
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port News, at the mouth of the James River, has 
one of the largest shipbuilding plants and great 
coal piers. Hampton Roads is the major port. 

The state lists 51 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including 28 colleges and universities, 9 
professional schools, and 14 junior colleges. 

State forests and parks provide recreational 
facilities. They include Shenandoah National Park 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains through which 
runs the Skyline Drive of 107 miles, and many 
seashore resorts. Best known of the latter is 
Virginia Beach. 

Key segment of a $60,000,000 highway improve- 
ment is the Hampton Roads Bridge Tunnel link- 
ing Hampton and Newport News with Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. 

Virginia seceded from the Union Apr. 17, 1861, 
and Richmond became the capital of the Confed- 
erate States. The state suffered severely as the 
chief battleground. It was readmitted Jan. 26, 1870. 

Virginia was the birthplace of 8 presidents: 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Tyler, 
William H. Harrison, Taylor and Wilson—the last 
3 elected from other states. It has many histaric 
shrines, including Washington’s birthplace, Wake- 
field, home and grave at Mount Vernon; Jeffer- 
son’s Monticello, near Charlottesville and the 
Univ. of Virginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s birth- 
place, Stratford Hall, and grave at Lexington. All 
roads have historic markers, Colonial Williams- 
burg, restored by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., presents 
a complete panorama of 18th century life and is 
also the site of the College of William and Mary 
(founded 1693).. 

Chief rys.: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, B. & O., 
Pennsylvania, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, Clinchfield. Airlines: Riddle, American, 
Capital, Eastern, National, Piedmont. 


Washington 
Evergreen State 

CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
20th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
2,825,222, rank, 23rd. MOTTO: AI-Ki, Bye and 
Bye. FLOWER: Rhododendron. TREE: Western 
Hemlock. BIRD: Willow Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 
42nd. 

Washington, northernmost of the Pacific states, 
occupies the N.W. corner of the U.S., bounded N. 
by British Columbia, Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by 
Oregon; W. by the Pacific ocean. The Columbia 
river is on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and salmon. 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Oregon in 
the W. third of the state, with highest peak, Mt. 
Rainier, 14,410 ft. The Olympic Mtns., nearly 8,000 
ft., are on Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus, 7,923 ft. 
Puget Sound has approx. 2,000 mi. of shoreline. 
Three railroad tunnels go through the Cascades. 

It was organized as a Territory Mar. 2, 1853; 
admitted to the Union Nov. 11, 1889. 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Tacoma, Ever- 
ett, Olympia and other important cities are situ- 
ated, is a great commercial center. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Washington ranks among the top six states in 
production of winter and spring wheat. In 1959 it 
ranked 5th in barley (27,066,000 bu.) and rye 
(1,554,000 bu.). It ranks high in apples, hops, dry 
peas, small fruits, filberts, pears, apricots, cherries. 

Forest products are important; included are 
plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard. Ponderosa pine 
and Douglas fir doors, red cedar shingles. 

Manufacturing has increased greatly with use 
of hydroelectric power. Payrolls have increased 
for work in forest products, food processing, par- 
ticularly canning and preserving; aircraft; chem- 
jeals, including the large government plants at 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon industry 
has been decreasing, fisheries remain second only 
to California and Massachusetts, with halibut, 
crab, albacore, tuna, rock cod prevalent. 

Principal mineral products in order of value are 
cement, coal, sand and gravel, stone. Gold, silver, 
lead, mercury and zinc also are mined. Also found 
are clays, antimony, arsenic, tungsten and plati- 
num, Aluminum refining is important. Petroleum 
refining is growing in the Puget Sound tidewater 
area. Four major companies have capacity of 180,- 
000 bbl. of crude daily. 

There are 25 institutions of higher education— 
15 colleges and universities, with Univ, of Wash- 


ington, Seattle Uniy., and Washington State 
Univ. among the largest. 

The nation’s largest reclamation project in the 
Columbia River basin includes Grand Coulee dam, 
Bonneville dam, McNary dam, the Dalles, and 
Chief Joseph dam. Rocky Reach and Priest Rapids 
dams add 1,300,000 kws. 

The state has two national parks, Mt. Rainier 
and Olympic National Park. It also has about 70 
state parks and nine national forests totaling 
9,690,812 acres, 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Milwaukee, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, Spokane International. Airlines: Alaska, 
Japan, Northwest, Pacific Northern, Pan Ameri- 
can, Trans-Canada, United, West Coast, Western. 

Seattle will hold its Century 21 Exposition, Apr. 
21-Oct. 21, 1962, on a 72-acre site one mile north 
of the business district. A monorail rail line of 114 
miles, will carry visitors from downtown to the 
exposition in 96 seconds. 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 24,181 sq. mi., 
rank, 4ist. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 1,847,082, rank, 30th. MOTTO: Montani 
Semper Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOW- 
ER: Rosebay Rhododendron, Max. BIRD: Cardi- 
nal. TREE: Sugar Maple. ANIMAL: Black Bear. 
ADMISSION: 35th. 

West Virginia lies in the South Atlantic group, 
bounded E. by Virginia; N. by Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland; S. by Kentucky and Virginia; W. 
by Kentucky and Ohio. It shared the political 
fortunes of Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1861, when 40 western counties of Vir- 
ginia voted against secession and adopted a state 
government at Wheeling, choosing the name West 
Virginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 1863, West Virginia 
was admitted to the Union as the 35th state. The 
first engagement of that war took place at Philippi, 
June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is~mountainous, including part of 
the Appalachians. The E. section drains into the 
Potomac river; the W. into the Ohio. 

The state leads in bituminous coal; 117,770,002 
short tons in 1959. Wheeling and Weirton are 
big steel centers. There is oil refining, alumi- 
num manufacturing and lumber production. 
The Ohio and Great Kanawha river valleys are 
among the nation’s fastest growing chemical pro- 
duction areas. Silica is used in glass and bottle 
making. Textiles, pottery and chinaware are pro- 
duced. One of the largest producers of hardwood, 
its forests have yellow poplar, birch, ash, oak, 
spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are livestock, poultry, 
corn, oats, wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peaches, 
plums and grapes. 

West Virginia has 25 institutions of higher 
education—nine colleges and universities, and a 
number of teachers’ and junior colleges. 

The world’s largest radio telescope is being built 
by the U.S. Navy near Sugar Grove. 

Camping sites and trails are available in the 
Monongahela National Forest. White Sulphur 
Springs is a fashionable resort. West Virginia has 
29 state parks and forests. 

West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line rys., 
including Penn., N. Y. Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern, C. & O., B. & O., Virginian, Western Mary- 
land Rys.; also by American, Allegheny, Capital, 
Eastern, Piedmont and Trans-World airlines. 


Wisconsin 
Badger State 

CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sq. mi., rank, 
26th. POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 
3,925,854, rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOW- 
ER: Butterfly Violet. BIRD: Robin. TREE: Sugar 
Maple. ANIMAL: Badger. FISH: Muskellunge. 
WILDLIFE ANIMAL: White-tailed deer. SONG: 
On Wisconsin. ADMISSION: 30th. 

Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the East 
North Central group, is bounded N. by Lakes Su- 
perior and Michigan; E. by Lake Michigan; S. by 
Illinois; W. by Iowa and Minnesota. The Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix rivers are on the West. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, discovered 
by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited by French ex- 
plorers and missionaries, chiefly through Green 
Bay. The French recruited Indians for the Brit- 
ish wars, but surrendered the land, Sept. 8, 1760, 
to the British, who ceded it to the U.S., 1783, 
The British were not completely dislodged until 
1815. Wisconsin was part of Northwest Terr., 
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Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr., Michigan Terr., un- 
til Apr. 20, 1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr. 
It became a state May 29, 1848. 


The Wisconsin River, with more than 50 dams, 
is described as the world’s hardest working river. 
Superior and Milwaukee lead 14 lake ports. 


Wisconsin has great dairy production, includ- 
ing milk, butter, cheese, evaporated and dried 
milk. Milk production in 1959 was 17,711,000,000 
Tbs., about 14% of the nation’s total. Of est. 
4,295,000 cattle, Jan. 1, 1960, 2,402,000 were kept 
for milk. In 1959 Wisconsin was 1st in the nation 
in hay production with 9,754,000 tons and was a 
heavy producer of peas, corn, oats and beets. 
Wisconsin leads in canning fresh vegetables. 


Wisconsin is a leader in cranberry. production, 
mink farming and wood pulp. The Door County 
peninsula produces cherries and apples. 


Nationally known industries include the Miller. 
Pabst and Schlitz breweries (Milwaukee); J. I. 
Case (Racine); American Motors (Kenosha); Allis- 
Chalmers, Harley-Davidson, A. O. Smith, Ladish, 
Cutler-Hammer (Milwaukee) and many others. 
There is a heavy concentration of paper mills in 
the Fox and Wisconsin River valleys. The state is 
@ major producer of sand and gravel—nearly 40,- 
000,000 tons in 1958. It also mines iron ore, chiefly 
in the Goebic and Menominee ranges. 


Wisconsin passed first statewide primary election 
law and one of earliest corrupt practices acts; 
contributed to ad valorem taxation of railroads, 
Income tax, vocational education, progressive 
handling of delinquent children. State passed first 
workmen’s compensation law, first complete labor 
code and first unemployment compensation act. 


In 1957 it became the first state to require that, 


legislative proposals estimate costs. 


The state has 39 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the University of Wisconsin, at Madison. 

Wisconsin has 10,000 mi. of trout streams, 
8,500 lakes with sturgeon, muskellunge, pike, 
bass, perch, smelts. Hunting includes deer, bear, 
red fox, raccoon, partridge, geese, ducks in sea- 
son, regulated by the Conservation Commission. 


Recreational areas include 33 state parks with 
19,395 acres, 9 state forests, 364,839 acres, and 
1,464,940 acres in national forest lands as well as 
numerous historical and scenic sites. 


Airports number 112, plus 6 seaplane bases. Air- 
lines: American, Capital, Eastern, North Central, 
Northwest, Ozark, United. Railways: Burlington, 
North Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, 
Northern Pacific, Green Bay & Western, Great 
Northern, Wisconsin Central, Duluth South Shore 
and Atlantic. 


Indian Paintbrush. BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: 
Cottaneood (Balsam Poplar). ADMISSION: 44th. 


Wyoming, a Mountain group state, is bounded 
N. by Montana; E. by South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka; S. by Colorado and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky Mts., 
highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 13,785 ft. The 
Teton range, 40 mi. long, has 11 major peaks. 

The rivers flow in many directions; the Green 
river to the southwest, the Yellowstone and 
Snake rivers to the northwest, the Big Horn to 
the north, and the North Platte, Sweetwater and 
Laramie rivers to the southeast, none navigable. 

Great mineral resources, not fully developed, 
include coal, petroleum, bentonite, iron, copper, 
uranium, lithium, selenium, phosphate, sulphur 
and a variety of nonmetallics: 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people gain 
their livelihood directly or indirectly from farm 
or ranch. Crops include beans, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, hay and alfalfa. On Jan. 1, 
1960, Wyoming had 2,248,000 sheep and lambs (2nd 
in nation), and 1,175,000 cattle. Dairying and 
cheese are important in several sections. 

Wyoming is a direct beneficiary of the Missouri 
River Basin Project, and receives both irrigation 
and power through dams and plants. Boyesen, 
Kendrick, Shoshone, Seminole are some of the 
projects either completed or on the way. 

Warren AFB, under SAC, is a major military 
installation. Nearby are Air Force Atlas ICBM 
launching sites. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. 

Wyoming was organized as a Territory July 25, 
1868; admitted to the Union July 10, 1890. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act of 
1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, has 
2,213,207 acres, over 3,000 geysers and springs, in- 
cluding Oid Faithful, discharging 15,000 gals. of 
hot water 120 ft. high hourly. Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park with great mtns., i2,000 ft. alt., com- 
prises 299,326 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The annual 
Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last full week in 
July, is state’s biggest rodeo. The tourist in- 
dustry is second largest after oil. 

Major railways in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Union Pacific, Colo- 
rado & Sou. Airlines: Frontier, United, Western. 


District of 

AREA: 69 sq. mi. POPULATION: (1960 Cen- 

sus, prelim.) 746,958. MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus. 

Justice to All. FLOWER: American Beauty rose. 

The City of Washington is co-extensive with the 
District of Columbia. 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. It lies on 
the west central edge of Maryland on the Potomac, 
opposite Virginia. Its area was originally 100 
Square miles taken from the sovereignty of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Virginia’s portion south of the 
Potomac was given back to that state in 1846. 

Congress in 1878 created the present form of 
government, which consists of a commission ot 
three members, two residents of the District ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and one detailed from the Corps of En- 
gineers of the Army. Each house of Congress has 
a Committee on District of Columbia, and taxation 
is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia do not 
vote on either national or municipal matters. Per- 
sons residing in the District and holding govern- 
mental positions may vote in home. states. Resi- 
dents not claiming voting rights elsewhere may 
vote for delegates to the national nominating con- 
ventions, national committee representatives and 
local party committees. 

Proposals for a ‘‘federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 


Columbia 


Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southern- 
ers defeated the Northern attempt to have the 
nation assume the war debts of the 13 original 
states, the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a 
compromise; the Virginia men voted for the As- 
sumption bill, and the Northerners conceded the 
capital to the Potomac. President Washington 
chose the site in October, 1790, and persuaded 
landowners to sell their holdings to the govern- 
ment at £25, then about $66 an acre, The capital 
was named Washington. 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay-" 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans, When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Sept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Wash- 
ington. The occasion was expected to drum up 
sales of city lots, but there were few purchasers. 
Washington bought several lots. In the next few 
years Robert Morris and others invested. By 1799 
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the Senate wing of the Capitol had been roofed, 
the walls of the President’s house were up and the 
Treasury building was ordered. On June 3, 1800, 
President John Adams moved to Washington and 
on June 10, Philadelphia ceased to be the tem- 


Commonwealth 


CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION: (1960 Census, prelim.), 2,345,- 
983. FLAG: Three red, two white horiz. stripes; 
white star in blue triangle at ‘mast. SONG: La 
Borinquena. 

Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the east- 
ernmost island of the West Indies group known 
as the Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, His- 
paniola and Jamaica are the larger units. It lies 
about 1,600 miles southeast of New York, 500 miles 
north of Venezuela. Roughly rectangular in shape, 
it is about 105 miles long by 35 miles wide, exclud- 
ing the islands of Vieques, Culebra and Mona. 

The soil of the coastal plain is fertile and large- 
ly under cultivation, but irrigation is needed in 
the South; an extensive system has been con- 
structed by the government. The climate is mild, 
with a mean winter temperature of 73.4° and a 
summer temperature only 5.5° higher. 

President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an act 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. An act of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto 
Rico to draft its own constitution, One similar to 
that of the United States was approved in a con- 
vention Feb. 4, 1952, and ratified by a popular vote 
March 3, 1952. President Truman signed, July 3, 
1952, a Congressional resolution approving the new 
constitution, elevating Puerto Rico to the status 
of a free commonwealth associated with the 
United States, effective July 25, 1952. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate 
and House of Representatives, whose members are 
elected by direct vote every 4 years. Hight sena- 
torial districts elect two Senators each, and 40 
representative districts one member each; also 11 
Senators and 11 Representatives at large. Its 
Resident Commissioner in the U. S. Congress does 
not have a vote. Puerto Ricans were granted 
American citizenship under the original Organic 
Act of 1917. They do not vote for President, 
unless they move to the U. S., where they come 
under local laws. 

Executive power is vested in a governor elected 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- 
ments each headed by a secretary; State, Justice, 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Public Works. The governor 
is Luis Mufioz Marin (elected Nov. 2, 1948, re- 
elected in 1952 and 1956). The judiciary is vested 
in a Supreme Court and lower courts. 

Puerto Rico now gets its largest’ income from 


“manufacturing. Its main crop still is sugar, with 


tobacco, coffee, pineapples, coconuts, fruits and 


porary capital. The City of Washington was in- 
corporated in 1802; the District of Columbia was 
created as a municipal corporation in 1871, em- 
bracing Washington, Georgetown and County of 
Washington. See also Washington, D. C. 


of Puerto Rico 


garden truck important. Derivatives are molasses, 
rum, beer, wine, distilled spirits. It makes textiles, 
clothing, chemicals, plastics, electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment. Annual rate of capital goods in- 
vested reached $292,000,000 in year ended June 30, 
1959, an increase of $16,000,000 over 1958. Blec- 
tricity has risen from 174,000,000 kwh in 1940 to 
1,421,644,000 kwh in 1959. 

Gross output for 1959 was $1,406,000,000. Gains 
were shown also for net income, income from man~ 
ufacturing, total wages and salaries and banking 
assets. Net income in 1959 was $1,148,000,000; 
wages and salaries, $739,000,000; banking assets, 
$619,000,000. Per capita income for 1959 was $493. 
Employment in manufacturing totaled 89,000. 

An $11,000,000 nuclear power plant, to be com- 
pleted in 1962, will produce super-heated steam for 
the generation of 16,300 kw. 

Imports in 1959 amounted to $807,000,000; ex- 
ports, $503,000,000. Over four-fifths of its trade is 
with the United States. A free-trade zone at Maya- 
guez was opened in July, 1960. 

Migration to the U. S. after 1945 has varied be- 
tween 28,000 and 45,000 annually. Some migrants 
are seasonal laborers in fruit orchards and return 
home. New York, N. Y., has about 654,000 of 
Puerto Rican origin. 

San Juan, with an international airport and 
modern hotels, is eehter of the growing tourist 
industry, which ranks third, after manufacturing 
and agriculture. Air passengers in 1960 numbered 
an est. 1,500,000. 

Municipalities over 50,000 (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.): San Juan, 451,230; Ponce, 146,463; Mayaguez, 
ee Arecibo, 69,807; Bayamon, 72,134; Caguas, 

5,448. 

Public school education is free and compulsory 
at the elementary level. In 1959, 85% of the popu- 
lation under 18 was in school; literacy has risen 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 85% in 1959. There are 
four institutions of higher learning, with over 
18,000 enrolled in the University of Puerto Rico in 
Rio Piedras and its branches. Although Spanish is 
the official language, most of the people speak 
English. Chief religion is Roman Catholic, 

Puerto Rico (or Borinquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon ¢con- 
quered it for Spain, 1509, and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from San 
Juan. Ruled by Spain until 1898, it was occupied 
by Major Gen. Nelson A. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 


OUTLYING REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. S. 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone, in effect a U.S. Government 
reservation, is a strip of land extending 5 mi. on 
either side of the axis of the Panama Canal on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and is under the juris- 
diction of the United States by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. Through it runs the Panama 
Canal, connecting the Caribbean Sea with the 
Gulf of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. The Carib- 
bean port is Cristobal; the Gulf port is Balboa. 
Adjoining Balboa are the administrative center of 
Balboa Heights, and Ancon. The terminal cities 
of Colon and Panama belong to the republic. 

The Canal Zone has an area of 553 sq. mi., of 
which 371 sa. mi. are land. Gatun Lake, 163.4 
sq. mi., is used by the Canal. Jurisdiction in- 
cludes Madden Dam on the Chagres river. 

The Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Co. are the two operating agencies, both 
headed by an individual who acts as Governor of 
the Canal Zone and President of the Company, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of the Army. 
The Canal Zone Government maintains civil gov- 
ernment; the Company operates the Canal, the 
Panama Railroad and a steamship line between 
New York and the Canal Zone. The Governor 
President is Maj. Gen, W. A, Carter (apptd. 1960). 

A French syndicate under Ferdinand de Lesseps 
failed to complete a canal, 1880-89, and a second 
French company failed in 1899. The U.S. bought 
their rights and offered Colombia compensation 
for a canal zone, but Colombia failed to ratify the 


treaty Oct,, 1903. Panama declared itself inde- 
pendent of Colombia Nov. 3, 1903, and was recog- 
nized by President Theodore Roosevelt Nov. 6. 
American naval vessels prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18 Panama granted the 
Canal strip to the U.S. by treaty, ratified Feb. 26, 
1904, compensation $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 after 9 years, and a guarantee 
of Panama independence. The canal was opened 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. “In 1921 Colombia accepted 
$25,000,000 compensation from the U.S. for the 
loss of Panama. In 1936 the U.S. agreed to pay 
Panama $430,000 a year and withdrew its guaran- 
tee of independence. 

A new treaty regulating relations between the 
United States and Panama was signed in Panama 
City, Jan. 25, 1955, effective Aug. 23 after ratifi- 
cation by the U.S. Senate, July 29, and by Panama. 

Principal among concessions made by the United 
States was an increase in the annuity paid Pana- 
ma from $430,000 to $1,930,000 yearly, In addition, 
the United States gave Panama about $24,000,000 
worth of real estate and buildings no longer needed 
by the Canal Zone administration. U. S. citizen 
and non-citizen employees were guaranteed equal- 
ity of pay and opportunity. In addition, the United 
States agreed to build a high level bridge over the 
Pacific entrance to the Canal. 

Under the treaty Panama is enabled to levy 
income taxes on Panamanian citizens and those 
of third countries employed by Canal Zone agen- 
cies; United States citizens and members of the 
armed forces are exempt. 


‘ 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake canal, 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama from the Carib- 
bean Sea in a southeasterly direction to the Gulf 
of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. It is 50 mi. long 
from deep water to deep water, at least 300 ft. 
wide at the bottom of excavated channels, 110 ft. 
wide in lock chambers, which have a usable length 
of 1,000 ft. Depth varies, but is not less than 41 ft. 
Average transit time is 10 hours. > 

Gatun Dam blocks the Chagres River near its 
Atlantic mouth, creating Gatun Lake, 2334 mi. 
long, 85 ft. above sea level, about 45 ft. deep. 
Ships ascend to the lake by locks and then pass 
through Gaillard (formerly Culebra) Cut, 8 mil. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, a total of 
11,110 transits were made—5,409 from Atlantic to 
Pacific, and 5,267 from Pacific to Atlantic. Of the 
total, 9,718 were commercial vessels carrying 51,- 
153,096 tons of cargo. Tolls on commercial vessels 
amounted to $45,529,000. 


Virgin Islands 

CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. 
Thomas. AREA: 133 square miles. POPULATION: 
(Govt. est. July, 1956) 30,061. FLOWER: Yellow 
Cedar. 

The Virgin Islands form the most easterly U. S. 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. They com- 
prise about 50 islands lying east of Puerto Rico, 
1,500 miles southeast of New York, in the eastern 
Caribbean Sea. The three largest, and most popu- 
lous are St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix. For- 
merly known as the Danish West Indies they were 
purchased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (pro- 
claimed Mar. 31, 1917). They were discovered by 
Columbus in 1493 and named Las Virgenes for St. 
Ursula and her associates. Approximately 80% of 
the population is of Negro descent. 

St. Thomas has the seat of government. Approx. 
100 cruise ships call annually and visitors spend 
an est. $21,000,000. Its airport is served by PA 
World Airways, Caribbean-Atlantic and British 
West Indian. 

The inhabitants have been citizens of the U. S. 
since 1927. Legislation originates in a unicameral 
house of 11 senators, elected for 2 years. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
veto powers. The islands are under the Dept. of 
Interior. The Governor is John David Merwin, 
appointed 1958. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice 
concentrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock 
is raised. Mean winter temperature is 78°, summer, 
82°. Virgin Islands National Park occupies over 
half of St. John. 

Other Caribbean Sea Islands: 97 mi, northeast of 
Honduras, Great Swan, 2 mi. long, one-half mi. 
wide; Little Swan, 112 x 15 mi. Great Swan has 
pop. of 28 (census 1960), chiefly employees of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau and Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
min. Little Swan is uninhabited. Corn Islands, 4 
Sq. mi., are leased from Nicaragua. Navassa, 2 sq. 
as between Jamaica and Hispaniola, has a light- 

ouse, 


Guam 

CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 206 square miles. 
POPULATION: (est. 1959), 39,333. 

Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by the Treaty of Paris, 
Dec. 10, 1898. It is 30 mi. long and 4 to 81% mi. 
wide. Distance from Manila, 1,499 miles; from 
San Francisco, 5,053 miles. Mean annual temp. is 
81°, average annual rainfall, July to September, 
70 in. The island is volcanic and mountains rise 
700 to 1,334 ft. Highest peak is Mt. Lamlam. 

Guam is the principal Pacific base of the USAF 
Strategic Air Command. The port of entry is Apra. 
Guam is reached by several trans-Pacific shipping 
and air lines, 

Guam is under the jurisdiction of the Dept. of 
the Interior. It is administered under the Organic 
Act of 1950, which provides for a governor, named 
for 4 years by the President of the U. S., a 21- 
member unicameral legislature, elected biennially 
by the residents, who are American citizens but 
do not vote for President. The natives are called 
Chamorros and are of mixed Malay origin. 

School attendance is compulsory and nearly 
17,000 are enrolled. There are a Territorial College 
and a vocational school. English is the official 
language. Chief religion is Roman Catholic, 

Principal crops are maize, sweet potatoes, taro 
and cassava. Manufactured products are imported 
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: front the United States and imports exceed exports 


by about three to one. 

Magellan discovered the group of islands, March 
6, 1521, and called them Ladrones. They were 
colonized in 1668 by Spanish missionaries who 
renamed them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
a queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila. AREA: - 


76 square miles. POPULATION: (1960 Census, pre- 
lim.), 20,040. 

American Samoa, comprising the 7 eastern 
islands of the Samoan group: Tutuila, Aunuu, 
Manua Islands (Tau, Olosega and Ofu), and Rose 
Island, a coral atoll, became a possession of the 
United States by virtue of a convention with 
Great Britain and Germany Dec. 2, 1899, con- 
firmed in 1900 and 1904. Pago Pago, former U. S. 
Navy coaling station, was acquired by commercial 
treaty with the native king, 1872. Another, Swain’s 
Island, was annexed in 1925. 

American Samoa is-located along the 14° S. Lat., 
and near 170 W. Long., 2,300 mi. SW of Hawaii 

Tutuila has an area of 40.2 sq. mi. Tau has an 
area of 14 sq. mi, and the islets of Ofu and 
Olosega 4 sq. mi., with a population of a few 
thousand. Swain’s Island has nearly 2 sq. mi. and 
a few hundred people. 

About 70% of the land is forest. Chief products 
and exports are fish products, copra and handi- 
crafts. Taro, bread-fruit, yams, coconuts, pine- 
apples, oranges and bananas also are produced. 

Formerly under jurisdiction of the Navy, since 
July 1, 1951 it is administered by the Department 
of the Interior which appoints a Governor and a 
Secretary. It has a bicameral legislature. Radio 
connects Pacific islands. 

American Samoans are nationals of the United 
States. They are of Polynesian extraction. Educa- 
tion is compulsory between 7 and 15. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


Wake Island, with sister islands, Wilkes and 
Peale, lies in the Pacific Ocean on the direct 
route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 2,000 
miles west of Hawaii and 1,290 miles from Guam. 
The group is 414 mi. long, 144 mi. wide and 
totals about 3 sq. mi. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island, July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment, Philippine expedi- 
tion. Formal possession was taken Jan. 17, 1899. 

The Midway Islands, acquired in 1867, are a 
group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands, and have a total 
area of 22 sq. mi. 

Wake and Midway are reached by Pan American 
World Airways. 

Johnston, Sand, and Kingman Reef, in the 
Pacific, are under control of the Navy, as are Wake 
and Midway. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, uninhabited since World War 
II, are under Dept. of the Interior. 


Ryukyu Islands 

Ryukyu Islands number 63, extending northeast 
to southwest between southern Japan and Tai- 
wan (Formosa). They have an area of 848 sq. 
mi. and pop. (1959), 865,000. Once held by China, 
they were annexed to Japan in 1874. Administra- 
tion of the islands was vested in the United States 
by the Japanese peace treaty (1951). The United 
States recognizes Japanese residual sovereignty 
over the islands, but retains control pending ease- 
ment of tension in the Far East. 

Naha, Okinawa, is the seat of the U. S. civil ad- 
ministration and government and the island is an 
important American military base. 

Administration is carried out by a High Com- 
missioner, responsible to the Secretary of De- 
fense, and a civil administration which assists 
the government, a popularly elected legislature, an 
appointed Chief Executive, and an independent 
judiciary. 

High Commissioner: Lt. Gen. Donald P. Booth, 
Civil Administrator: Brig. Gen. John G. Ondrick. 

Sugar, canned pineapple, fruits and marine 
products lead exports, 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
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formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only by civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States or in 
any part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Canton serves as an air stop between Hawaii and 
Australia. Enderbury is uninhabited. 


Islands Under Trusteeship 


CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 96 atolls and island units in the west- 
ern Pacific Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, 
and Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been 
placed under the trusteeship system of the United 


Nations by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took charge July 1, 1951. All of the» northern 
Mariana Islands except Rota have been transferred 
to Navy administration since 1953. 

Germany seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War, 1898, when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I, 1914. Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’? and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. It was from there that it 
launched the attack on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. 

The total population of the Islands (census, 
1959) is 73,052. Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few are self-sustaining. Principal exports are 
copra, trochus, vegetables and handicrafts. 


Public Lands of the United Staies 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Dept. of the Interior. 
ACQUISITION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 1781-1867 


Area* 
Acquisition 
Land Water Total 
eres Acres Acr 
State Cessions (1781-1802).............e0ee+-e0+] 233,415,680 3,409,920] 236,825,600] 236,200,000 
Louisiana Purchase (1803)3............... 523,446,400 6,465,280] 529,911,68' 23,213,568 
RMN LUMEN ES BAUER Share aed sev GTS “alanis “wisaa cle minehe deg = 29,066,880 35,04 29. 601,9: practices open 
Cession from Spain (1819)... - cs 0. cet ee cece 43,342,720 2,801,920 46,144,64 6,674,057 
Oregon Compromise (1846)... 0.4.0... .eeeee sees} 180,644,480 41,760} 183,386,240}. ........... 
Mexican Cession (1848)....0.5 Fc cc ec en cc ccees| 334,479, 4,201,600} 338,680,960) 16,295,149 
Purchase from Texas (1850)... 78,842,880 ,840 78,926,720] 15,496,448 
Gadsden Purchase (1853)...... 18,961,920 26,880 18,988,800} 10,000,000 
Alaska Purchase (1867)....... 365,481,600 9,814,400| 375,296,00 7,200,000 
Total... 0... ee ee ee ee ee ee es + (1,807,681,920| 30,080,640 '11,837,762,560| $85,079,222 


*All areas except Alaska were computed in 1912, and have not been adjusted for the recomputation 
of the area of the United States which was made for the 1950 Decennial Census. 
iCost data for all except ‘‘State Cessions’’ obtained from U. S. Geological Survey, Boundaries, Areas, 


Geographic Centers. 
2Georgia Cession, 1802 (56,689,920 acres). 


cludes areas eliminated by Treaty of 1819 with Spain. 
4Bhsin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th parallel. 


DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 


: Computed through June 30, 1959 
Source: Records of the Department of the Interior and Inventory Report on Real Property Owned 
by the United States Throughout the World. 


Disposition of public lands, 1781 to 


Disposition of public lands, 1781 to 


present Acres Present Acres 
Disposition by methods not elsewhere Sold under timber and stone law..... 13,900,000 
classified. .......................} 300,000,000 ||Granted or sold under timber culture 
Granted or sold to homesteaders...... 287,000;000 ll) TA WE-£ 2522. sca diols cline at 2 wal onan Panne 
maiteditormtates tor: Sold under desert land law........... 0,000, 
Support of common schools........ 77,600,000 Grand total.................... 11,136,500,000 
Reclamation of swamp land........ 64,900,000 
Construction of railroads. ......... 37,100,000 || Title remaining in the U. S. Acres 
Support of miscellaneous institutions! 21,700,000 ~ ae 
Purposes not elsewhere classified?...| 117,700,000|| Vacant and unappropriated lands....| 439,000,000 
Construction of canals............ 4,600,000 || National forests................ 160,000, 
Construction of wagon roads....... 3,300,000 || Minerai reserves, Alaska............. 23,000, 0! 
Improvement of rivers............ 1,500,000 || National Parks and historic sites..... 22,100,000 
—— | Military reservationg <0. see 18,700,0! 
Total granted to states.......... 328,400,000}| Fish and Wildlife Service........ ... 13,000,000 
——_—_—— |}. Reclamation... <o.0-0 2. -> sieaee aes 8,100,000 
Granted to railroad corporations...... 91,300,000 |} Not elsewere classified....:......... 34,700,000 
Granted to veterans as military bounties 61,000,000 aS Sse oe eee 
Confirmed as private land claims..... 34,000,000 Total remaining...... 718,600,000 


1Universities, hospitals, asylums, etc. 2For construction of various public improvements. 


National Parks, Monuments, Recreation Centers Grow in Popularity 
Source: National Park Service, Dept. of the Interior. 


The National Park service, Dept. of the Interior, 


clocked 68,812,000 visitors to parks and monuments 


under its jurisdiction during 1959, In many instances increases were noted, so that the total increase 


over the year before reached 4,135,000. 


Battlefields were popular destinations as the Civil War centenary approached. Gettysburg had 870,836 


visitors; Vicksburg 445,502; Chickamauga-Chattanooga Military Park 339,574. But other non-military 
centers were widely popular; Yellowstone had 1,408,667 visitors, Yosemite, 1,061,471; the Grand Canyon 
1,168,807; Colonial National Historical Park, Va., 1,665,605. Monuments in large cities attracted 
tourists; the Statue of Liberty captured 767,206; Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., where the Star 
Spangled Banner inspired the poem, 600,878. The Lake Mead recreational area, north of Hoover Dam, 
attracted 3,390,574, and 1,045,698 stopped to gaze up at the sculptured figures on Mt. Rushmore, S. D.; 
483,928 descended into Carlsbad Caverns, N. M., and 490,268 into Mammoth Cave, Ky. 

The popularity of recreation areas administered by the National Park Service is proved by attendance 
figures, Parkways came into great use; the system has charge of Blue Ridge Parkway, which had 
5,589,402, and the Natchez Trace Parkway in Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee, used by 3,362,269. 
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=" States: Capitals, Settled, En iy | Rank 


we Original eg States—The 
War of Inde 
papaerta, Fy Rho 


13 colonies 


erican Revolution 13 “origina 
operire fand a amend ous: New See shire Wt New York, ati Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Vir inte, North Carolina, 


into Union, Area, 


from Great Britain and 


South Carolina an 


They 


Area in square miles 


Cc 3 eh biniretc Extent in Miles 
: a tle inion ——$_—$_—_——_ 
arate pit Long ; Wide Land water Total 
«sees. /Montgomery....} 1702 | 1819, Deo. 1 330 200 51, 531 51,609 
Alaska, |sunesa es. | 1784 | 1959, gan. 3 |¢a) 900 5711065 | 15,335 | 586.400 
Arlz.....|Phoe aoe. | 1848 | 1912, Feb, 14 390 5 113,575 334 | 113,909 
Ark, 22; !|Little Rook. ....| 1785 | 1836, June 15 275 2,675 429 53,104 
Cal......|Sacramento.....} 1769 | 1850, Sept. ? 770 375 740 1,953 135-893 
Colo.....|Denver.........| 1858 | 1876, Aug. 3 270 103,922 104,247 
eee, [fart secesees| 1635 | 1788, Jan. 9 90 75 4,899 110 5,009 
6 178 4 110 35 1,978 79 2,057 
400 54,262 4,298 58,560 
2 815 250 483 393 58,876 
rel Biter hater p 6,421 13 6,434 
% | . 490 305 82,769 788 83,557 
3 380 205 55,935 465 56,400 
265 160 36,2 86 36,291 
8 300 210 56, _245 56,290 
400 200 82,108 168 82,276 
350 175 39, 531 40,395 
280 275 45,162 3,361 »D23 
235 205 1,040 2,175 33,215 
200 120 9,881 696 HOUT 
190 110 7,867 390 8,257 
400 310 57,022 1,194 58,216 
400 3 ,009 4,059 
340 180 47,248 468 47,716 
300 2 9, 2: 448 69,674 
580 315 145,878 1,260 | 147,138 
415 205 76,663 564 77,227 
485 815 109,789 751 10,540 
185 90 9,0 287 9,304 
160 70 7,5: 314 7,8 
390 121,511 155 | 121,666 
320 310 7,9 1,632 49,576 
‘0 49,097 3,615 52,712 
360 210 70,057 608 70,665 
230 205 Ki 222 41,222 
5 210 69,031 888 69,919 
: 8 Feb. 375 2 96,315 666 96,98 
ayes» Pareibire, coees| 1682 | 1787, Deo, 12 00 180 45,045 288 45,333 
Ca OST ++e+} 1686 | 1790, May 29 50 5 1,058 156 1,214 
m Columbia, ..| 1670 | 1788, May 23 285 215 30 750 31,055 
Plerre..........| 1856 89, Nov. 2 380 245 76,536 511 77,047 
Nashville....... 1757 | 1796, June 1 430 120 41,797 447 42,244 
Austin. .......« 1691 | 1845, Dec. 29 760 620 263,513 3,826 | 267,339 
. |Salt Lake Sid .| 1847 | 1896, Jan. 4 345 275 82,3 2,570 91 
“ee ore oe 1724 + M 4 155 9,278 331 
Richmond, 1607 | 1788, June 26 425 205 39,893 922 40,815 
... /Olympia........] 1811 | 1889, Nov, 11 340 230 66,786 1,406 68,192 
. |Charleston,..... 1727 ieee nace 20 225 2 24,080 101 24,181 
Madison....... 766 May 29 800 290 54,705 1,449 154 
Cheyenne...... 1834 1800, July 10 365 27 7, 408 97,914 
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*First permanent settlement. (a) Aleutian Islands and Alexander Archipelago are not considered 


in these lengths 


Chronological List of Territories 


Name of Territory 


Northwest territory (@)........065 


Territory south of Ohio ever 
Mississippi 
Indiana. . <8 
Territory northwes oe Ohio: Riv 
Orleans. ; 5 

Michigan. ; Fite eae ON 
Louislana-Missourl (e). AS pot ore 
Tilinols. Recor OS 
Alabama. . 
Arkansas. Sep 
Florida. BRIA ih 
Indian (organized 1834)" nibieve/m ale weld 
pesconaDD: . uaa Aric 
Iowa. 
Oregon. . she 
Minnesota. 


New Mexic 
Utah. 
Washington. 
Nebraska, 
Kansas. .... 86 Shee ee cee ees ceaeons 
BD EOLEM AOD Ey he in''asd oie sejaialaietelwa eleven ulate 
ENGVOGGS  cisise ciees ones 


TEL) ee RE yc 


IES TEIRWRC TGs Pe 4)/0/ 4. 9 'cs°81all4 a0 aie Opiariacare 
Idaho........ 

Montana. . 
Wyoming. 
eae. 
Hawaii. 
Alaska. . 


Date of 
Organic Act 


24, 1912 


Organic Act 
Effective 


No fixed date....... 


July 4, 
July 4, 1800 
Oct. 1, 4 


Dive 

When M iss, became a State,. 
EAL Wh RBS ing 5 earn ies ths 
No fixed AOC. eats ceeetten 
July 3, 1836. . 

July 3, 1838. . 

Date of act. 
Date of act 


Date of act. 

Date of act. .. 
Date of act. .. 
Date of act... 
Date of act... 
Date of act... 
Date of act... 
Date of act... 
Date of act. . 


June 14, 1900: 
Nov. 5, 1912. 


Nie fixed GAELS vei slarthiges 


M 
On President's 8 Proclamation, 


Admission 
as State 


Mar. ‘ 5 
May 29, 1848 
Dec. 28, 1846 
Feb, 14, 1859 

ay 11, 1858 
Jan. 6, 1912 

an. 4, 1896 


(a) Included present ‘Ohio, Indiana, Tilinois, web me Wisconsin ea: 
State of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Ohio; 
Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became effective Dec. ue 

*Indian Territory was set aside in 1834 for the 5 civ 


saw, Creek and Seminole. 


to form the state of Oklahoma. 


(d) as 


Yrs; 
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astern Minnesota: b) as 
e ca of Louisiana; (e) ee act i 


812. 
It never received formal oat thal Rec aT Th 
ormal organization, bu 1 
in the Territory of Oklahoma. In 1906 Indian Territory and the Territory of Bila 


Choctaw, Chicka- 
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Origin of the Names of U. S. States and Territories 
Bource: State officials, and a recent study by John P, Harrington, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Cc. 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 


Alabama—tIndian for tribal town, later tribe, of 
the Creek confederacy. 

Alaska—Russian version of Aleutian (Eskimo) 
word for Alaska Peninsula. 

Arizona—Spanish version of Pima Indian word 
pl aoe spring place,’’ identified as in Arizona 

reek. 

Arkansas—French variant of Kansas, a Sioux 
Indian name for south wind people. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
State later was Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, red, first applied to Colo- 
Tado River. 

Connecticut—From Mohican and other Algon- 
quian words meaning “‘long river place.” 

Delaware—Lord De La Warre, first governor of 
Virginia Company, entered bay, 1610. Name first 
applied to river, then to Indian tribe and state. 

District of Columbia—For Columbus, 1791. 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, feast of flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—For King George II of England by 
James E. Oglethorpe, colonial administrator, 1732. 

Hawaii—Possibly derived from native word for 
homeland. 

Idaho—Shoshone words, ida, salmon, ho, tribe. 
State calls it “light on the mountains.” 

Illinois—French for Illini or land of Mllini, 
Algonquian word meaning men or warriors. 

Indiana—Named because Indians lived there. 

Iowa—A Sioux word, meaning ‘‘one who puts 
to sleep.” 

Kansas—Sioux word for south wind people. 

Kentucky—Wyandot word for plain, originally 
applied to Kentucky Plains, Clark County. 

Louisiana—Part of territory called Louisiana by 
LaSalle for French King Louis XIV. 

Maine—From Maine, ancient French province. 

Maryland—Ffor Queen Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles I of England. 

Massachusetts—From Indian tribe named after 
“large hill place’ identified by Capt. John Smith 
as near Milton, Mass. 

Michigan—Alouet, 1672, makes it designate a 
clearing, but later writers mentioned Chippewa 
micigama, large water. 

Minnesota—From Dakota Sioux word meaning 
‘clouded or milky’’ water of Minnesota River. 

Mississippi—Probably Chippewa: mici, large; 
zibi, river. Tonti wrote it Michi Sepe. 

Missouri—Algonquian word, ‘‘canoe haver,’’ ap- 
plied to tribe on river which received their name. 

Montana—Latin for mountainous. 

Nebraska—From Omaha Indian name for Platte 
River, both meaning flat. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named 1629 by Capt. John 
Mason of Plymouth Council for county in England. 

New Jersey—The Duke of York, 1664, gave a 
patent to Lord John Berkeley and Sir Geo. Car- 
teret to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. 

New Mexico—Spaniards in Mexico applied term 
to land north and west of Rio Grande. 

New York—For Duke of York and Albany who 
received patent to New Netherland from his 
brother Charles II and sent an expedition to 
capture it, 1664. Z 

North Carolina—In 1629 Charles I gave a large 
patent to Sir Robt. Heath to be called Province 


of Carolana,” from Carolus, Latin name for 
Charles. A new patent was granted by Charles II 
to Earl of Clarendon and others. Divided into 
North and South Carolina, 1729. 

aoe Dakota—Dakota is Sioux for friend or 

y- : 

Ohio—Indian, great, applied to river. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw coined word meaning red 
man, proposed by Rev. Allen Wright, Choctaw- 
speaking Indian. 

Oregon—In 1765 Maj. Robert Rogers proposed to 
George III to seek Northwest Passage by travel 
from Great Lakes to ‘a river called by the 
Indians Ouragon.’’ In 1772 he spelled it Ourigan. 
In 1778 his associate, Jonathan Carver, wrote of 
“River Oregon or River of the West.” In 1817 
William Cullen Bryant wrote ‘‘where rolls the 
Oregon.” In 1822 Rep. John Floyd (Va.) proposed 
creation of Oregon Terr. Wauregan is Algonquian 
for beautiful water. Presumably Rogers and 
Carver meant the Columbia. 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn’s father, 
Admiral William Penn £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—Spanish for Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Red island, first named by 
Adrian Block because of its red clay. Roger Wil- 
liams suggested Island of Rhodes. His settlement, 
Providence Plantations, was also used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tanasi was the name 
of Cherokee villages on the Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Variant of word used by Caddo and 
other Indians meaning friends or allies, and ap- 
plied to them by the Spanish in eastern Texas. 
Also written texias, tejas, teysas. 

Utah—From a Navajo word meaning upper, or 
higher up, as applied to a Shoshone tribe called 
Utes. Spanish form is Yutta, English Uta or Utah. 
Proposed name Deseret, ‘‘land of honeybees,’’ from 
Book of Mormon, was rejected by Congress. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
of Virginia rejected secession, 1863. 

Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means 
“grassy place’ in Chippewa. Congress made it 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pa., which was the site of an Indian 
massacre and became widely know by Campbell’s 
poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. In Algonquian it 
means “‘large prairie place.” 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 
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original states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
had a land and water area of 892,135 sq. mi., 
comprising New England, all land from Canada 
to Florida and from the Atlantic to the Mississip- 
pi. At the request of Congress (acting under the 
Articles of Confederation) the states gave their 
unorganized land to the Congress, which passed 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and formed 
Northwest Terr., north of the Ohio river and 
another territory south of it. 

France originally occupied and fortified a large 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain 
by the Treaty of 1763 after the French and Indian 
War, Britain yielded this territory to the U. S. 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1783. After fighting 
Indians and British in border campaigns, the 
U. S. took possession July 11, 1796. 

LOUSIANA PURCHASE 

The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,987 sq. mi. west of the 
Mississippi. This was held by Spain until ceded 
to France in 1800, with the proviso that it go back 
to Spain if France gave it up. In order to free 
navigation on the Mississippi President Jefferson 
sent James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston to 
Paris to buy the isle of Orleans (New Orleans) 
and West Florida, for which Congress voted $2,- 
000,000. Napoleon, defeated in San Domingo, 
offered the vast Louisiana area. The treaty was 
signed Apr. 30, 1803; Congress ratifidd it in Octo- 
ber; the U. S. took possession at New Orleans Dec. 
20, 1803. The U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,000 
francs), assumed claims of Americans against 
France, $3,750,000. Total cost $15,000,000. 

Nobody knew the exact boundaries. After Mar. 
10, 1804, the U. S. divided the Purchase into the 
Territory of Orleans, later the state of Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Louisiana. Included in the 
Purchase were the present state of Louisiana west 
to the Sabine River plus the port of New Orleans; 
the present areas of Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota; North Dakota except the 
northeast corner, held by Britain until the treaty 
of 1819; Minnesota west of the Mississippi; Kansas 
except a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma 
except the Panhandle no-man’s-land; parts of 
Colorado and Montana. Sometimes Wyoming was 
claimed and the territory was thought to have 
run as far as the Pacific coast, but U. S., Britain, 
Spain and Russia had conflicting claims and settled 
them by treaty. 


SPAIN GIVES UP FLORIDA 

Spain, which still claimed East Florida and West 
Florida as far as Mobile, Ala., ceded all rights to 
the U. S. by treaty Feb. 22, 1819, ratified by Spain 
1821. The U.S. gave up claims to an undetermined 
border in Texas and on the Rio Grande and as- 
sumed $5,000,000 worth of Spanish obligations to 
Americans; total cost, $6,674,057. 

Spain, Britain, France and the Americans had 
fought in this territory. Spain’s title was recog- 
nized in 1783. In 1810 the U. S. took possession of 
large areas along the Gulf, except Mobile, and 
West Florida declared itself independent and asked 
annexation. In 1814 Gen. Andrew Jackson took 
Pensacola from the British. 


OREGON TERRITORY ORGANIZED 

Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
was not called an accession because the U. S. 
claimed title by (1) discovery and occupation; (2) 
a free interpretation of the Louisiana Purchase; 
(3) treaties with Spain, 1819, Great Britain, 1818, 
Russia, 1824. The northern boundary was settled 
by treaty with Britain in 1846. 

The Territory extended from the crest of the 
Rockies to the Pacific coast, north of 42° N. Lat. 
and included the present states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and parts of Montana and Wyoming. 


ADMISSION OF TEXAS AS STATE 

The third accession came when the Republic of 
Texas was admitted to the Union as a state, Dec. 
29, 1845. This was part of a Mexican state set- 
tled by many U. S. citizens. Texas declared its 
independence in 1836, was recognized by the U. 8. 
and applied for admission into the Union. It was 
bounded by the Rio Grande on the Southwest, 
and the Sabine, Red and Arkansas Rivers on the 
North and Northeast, and roughly comprised 
parts of present New Mexico, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and a bit of Kansas as well as Texas of 


could 
not be attained it was gdmitted, Mar. 1, 1845, by 
a@ joint resolution of Congress, requiring only @ 
majority of both houses. Texas ratified the 
agreement July 4, 1845. 

Texas formally became a state Dec. 29, 1845. 
Congress gave Texas the right to divide itself 
into as many as five states ‘‘of convenient size’’ 
and sufficient population, at its own discretion. 
The Lone Star flag of the republic has been 
retained as the state flag of Texas. It can be 
flown by the side of the Stars and Stripes, but 
not above it. . 


TERRITORY FROM MEXICO 

At the end of the Mexican War the U.S. and 
Mexico signed the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
of territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado west of the Rockies. The Gila river 
was a boundary line. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. S. citizens 
against Mexico. The claim of Texas to part of New 
Mexico territory was settled in 1850 by paying 
Texas $10,000,000. Interest increased both totals. 

Inexact boundaries and agitation by railroad 
men for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 29,640 sq. mi. for $10,- 
000,000 in 1853. This made the Rio Grande the 
boundary line on the South and the Colorado river 
on the West. 

ALASKA FROM RUSSIA 

Russia, which operated Alaska as a fur and 
fishing station at a loss, first offered to sell it 
during President Pierce’s administration, about 
1856. President Buchanan wanted to pay $5,000,- 
000 for it in 1860. Secy, Séward, an expansionist, 
signed a treaty with Baron Stoeckl, Russian 
minister, Mar. 30, 1867, to buy it for $7,200,000. 
Senate ratified it Apr. 9, 1867, and it was trans- 
ferred to U. S. at Sitka Oct. 16, 1867, before it 
had been paid for. The House, by 113 to 43, 
appropriated the money July 14, 1868. The legend 
that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay Russia 
for checkmating Britain during the Civil War is 
without foundation. 


ACQUISITION OF HAWAII 

A British naval officer seized the kingdom of 
Hawaii, 1843, but was disavowed. Britain and 
France recognized its independent status 1843. 
France seized it, 1849, but restored it at once. 
In 1851 the King offered it to the U. S.; Danl. 
Webster, Secy. of State, refused it. Annexation 
was urged, 1854, but rejected. A reciprocity treaty 
with U. S., 1875, increased trade; it was renewed 
1884 to include lease of Pearl Harbor as naval 
base. Jas. G. Blaine, Secy. of State, in 1881 had 
practically extended Monroe Doctrine to Hawaii. 
After revolution, 1893 (with American connivance) 
the republic, 1894, asked annexation. U.S. voted 
this July 7, 1898, effective Aug. 12, 1898, and as- 
sumed a national debt of $4,000,000. 


ISLANDS FROM SPAIN 

After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands for $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico is a 
free commonwealth electing its own executives, 
Guam is administered by the Dept. of the Interior, 
The Philippine Islands received their independence 
July 4, 1946, as the Republic of the Philippines, 


PACIFIC AND CARIBBEAN 

American Samoa in the Pacific. Port of Pago 
Pago was ceded 1872. Tutuila and other islands 
ceded to U.S. by convention with Great Britain 
and Germany, Dec. 2, 1899. Swain’s Isl. annexed 
1925. Dept. of the Interior. 

Wake annexed Jan. 17, 1899, from Spain. 

Midway Islands (Sand Isl., Eastern Isl.) oc« 
cupied Sept. 30, 1867, Under Navy Dept, 

Baker Island, discovered 1832, U. S. since 1857, 
Also Jarvis, and Howland. Under Interior Dept. 

Virgin Islands in the Caribbean, the former 
Danish West Indies, comprising St. Croix, St, 
Thomas, St. John and islets, bought from Den- 
mark Jan. 25, 1917, for $25,000,000. 


Panama Canal Zone, leased from the Republic of 
Panama. 
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National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 


Source: National Park Service. As of January 1, 1960 
The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show Federal land acres. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
Acadia, 1919, Maine (30,847)—The group of 
ranite mountains upon Mount Desert Island, also 
choodic Point on mainland, 


Big Bend, 1944, Texas (700,221) on bend of Rio 
Grande. 


Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,847)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947, Southern Florida (1,301,327)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses: abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (1,009,110) 
—Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 
than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of teet deep. 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra] Arizona 
(673,203)—A vast and picturesque example of ero- 
sion with spectacular color effects. 

Grand Teton, 1929. Northwestern Wyoming 
(302,097)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains. 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (509,148)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (196.041)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (986)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (539,339)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(453,768)—-Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (105,- 
106)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 teet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—Series or caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central~ Alaska 
(1,939,354)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other unusual wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United’ States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (888,558) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous “rain forests.” 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Piatt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. - 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(256,100)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkaple 
records of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
419)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magniti- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,178) 
—Outstanding scenic section of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Virgin Islands, 1956 (5,174). 

Wind Cave, 1903. Southwestern South Dakota 
(28,053). Limestone caverns having several miles of 
galleries and numerous chambers containing pe- 
culiar formations, Buffalo herd. 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 


together, Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. ‘Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark= 
able for -gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
large streams and waterfalls. Wild animal herds. 

Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (758,- 
041)—Mountainous region of unusual beauty; Yo- 
semite and other inspiring gorges; many waterfalls 
of extraordinary height; 3 groves of giant sequoias. 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon): dept Ware L800 to 

on Canyon), de rom 1, 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 

NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 
Appomattox Court House, 1954, Virginia (946). 
Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Site of battle 

of New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,263)—Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Colonial 
sites with Colonial Williamsburg and Cape Henry 
Memorial. 

Cumberland Gap, 1955, Ken., Tenn., Va. (20,- 
184)—Crossing of the Wilderness Road, used by 
pioneers. 

Independence, 1956, Philadelphia, Pa. (15)— 
Scene of adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, meeting place of the Continental Congress 
and of the Constitutional Convention of 1787; 
Federal Capital, 1790 to 1800. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites of 
important military encampments during the Revo- 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,405)—Scene of the 
American victory over the British General Bur- 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
one of the decisive battles of the world. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga (8,190) Ga., Tenn. 
Fort Donelson (103) Dover, Tenn. 
Fredericksburg & Spotsylvania Co., Va. Battle- 

fields Memorial (2,500) 
Gettysburg (2,772) Pa. 
Guilford Courthouse (151) Greensboro, N. C, 
Horseshoe Bend (2,040) Tallapoosa County, Ala- 
bama. 
Kings Mountain (3,812), S. C, 
Moores Creek (42) Currie, N. C. 
Petersburg (1,506) Va. 
Shiloh (3,557) Pittsburg Landing, Tenn, 
Stones River (324) Murfreesboro, Tenn, 
Vicksburg (1,330) Miss. 
NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


Antietam (184), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpens (1), near Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), S. E, of Uniontown, 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 


Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (2,883)— 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain, 
a major battle of Sherman’s flanking movement 
during the Atlanta Campaign. 

Manassas, 1946, Virginia (1,739), Site of Bull 
Run and Manassas battles. 

Richmond, 1944, Virginia (697)—Scene of battles 
in defense of Richmond during Civil War. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (68,708 


) 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; part of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 


NATIONAL SEASHORE RECREATIONAL AREA 


Cape Hatteras, N.C. (24,705)—Section of the 
Outer Banks one of the few extensive stretches 
of undeveloped seashore on the Atlantic Coast. 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS 


Blue Ridge (60,998) follows Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Length, 477 miles. 

George Washington Memorial (3,986), along 
Maryland and Virginia shores of the Potomac 
River. Length, 48 miles. 

Natchez Trace (26,446), follows old Indian trail 
between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. 
Length, 450 miles. 
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NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES AND MEMORIALS 
(Acres in parentheses) 


Historic Sites 
A atra Lincoln Birthplace, Hodgenville, Ky. 


Adams House, Quincy, Mass. (5). Home of 
Presidents John and John Quincy Adams, 

Edison Home, West Orange, N. J. (14). 

Fort Raleigh, N. C. (19). First attempted 
English settlement. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
(94), Includes Library. 

Hampton, Md.,Georgian mansion, 1783 (45). 


Hopewell Village, Pa. (848). Early iron-making 
industry. (3) 


Jefferson Memorial, Mo. 
national expansion. 

Minute Man, Lincoln, Mass. (8). Original stone 
walls where Colonial soldiers found cover. 

Salem Maritime, Mass. (9). 

Sam Juan, Puerto Rico (40). Ancient Spanish 


fortifications. 
Vanderbilt Mansion, near Hyde Park, N. Y. 


(212), With arboretum. 
Memorials 
(2,745). Route of Spaniards, 


Commemorates 


Coronado, 
16th century. 


Administered by the National Park Service: 
Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 
Battleground (1.03), Washington, D. C, 
Fort Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. 
Fredericksburg (12.00), Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gettysburg (15.55), Gettysburg, Pa. 

Poplar Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. 
Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn, 
Stones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn, 
Vicksburg (117.85), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown. Va. 


Ariz. 


Custis-Lee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (3) Ante- 
bellum home of Robert E. Lee. 

ms Soto, Fla. (24). Commemorates 16th-century 
explorer, 

Federal Hall, Nassau _and Wall Sts., New York 
City (.45). First seat of U.S. Government. 

Fort Caroline, Fla. (120). Last French settle- 
yee in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 


‘ General Grant (Grant’s Tomb) New York City. 


House where President Lincoln died, Washing- 
ton, D. C._(.05). 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. (1). Clas- 
sical monument with statue. 

Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. C. (.18). Ford 
theatre where Lincoln was shot. 

Mount Rushmore, S. D. (1,228), Colossal pro- 
files of 4 Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
(1). Classical circular colonnade, 

Washington National Monument, Washington, 
D.C. (.37), Obelisk commemorates first President. 

Wright Brothers, N. C. (name changed from 
Kill Devil Hill to Wright Brothers) (324). Site of 
first motor-propelled airplane’s flight. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


The Department of the Army has jurisdiction 
over 86 other National Cemeteries (3,435 acres) 
situated in the United States and its possessions. 

The Department of the Interior has jurisdiction 
over 10 National Cemeteries (215 acres). 

The American Battle Monuments Commission 
administers the United States Military Cemeteries 
and Memorials on foreign soil. 

Arlington National Cemetery, Va., contains Tombs 
ral ON nee Soldiers. (For description see 

age ‘ 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


National Capital Parks total (39,504) acres—District of Columbia (7,962), Virginia (17,216), Maryland 
(14,323), West Virginia (3). The park system of the Nation’s Capital comprises 780 units in the District 


of Columbia and vicinity 


AREAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT NOT WITHIN 


THE NATIONAL 


National Recreation Areas 

Coulee Dam (98,500) Washington; Lake Mead 
(1,899,728) sArizona-Nevada; Shadow Mountain 
(15,540) Colorado. 

National Historic Sites Not Federally Owned 

Chicago Portage (91.20) Ill.; Chimney Rock 
(83.36) Nebraska: Dorchester Heights (5.43) Mass.; 
Gloria Dei (1.53) Penn.; Golden Spike (7.00) Utah: 
Grand Portage (660) Minn.; Jamestown (22) Vir- 
ginia; McLoughlin House (0.63) Oregon; Saint 


PARK SYSTEM 


Paul’s Church, Bill of Rights Shrine (6.09) Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; San Jose Mission (4.13) Texas: 
nee piers (0.23) R. I.; Virgin Islands 


Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 
National Park Service, 24,497,463. 

Total lands within exterior boundaries not fed- 
erally owned, 489,278 acres. 


Ay 
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Dams and Reservoirs; New West Coast Projects 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, DERE. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, 


Dept. of the Army; 


SNAKE RIVER DAMS 


Beginning Aug, 15, 1960, and extending 
into October, the Federal Power Com- 
mission held hearings on the comparative 
usefulness of hydroelectric projects in 
the Columbia River Basin, affecting Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Washington and Montana. 
The projects were the High Mountain 
Sheep Dam on the Snake River, proposed 
by the Pacific Northwest Power Co., and 
the Nez Perce Dam on the Salmon River, 
proposed by the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, composed of Washington 
state utility districts. 

The proposed Mountain Sheep Dam was 
approved by the Oregon Water Resources 
Board in March and licensed by the Ore- 
gon Hydroelectric Commission. It is 
planned for the Snake River, half a mile 
below its confiuence with the Salmon, 50 
mi. south of Lewiston, Idaho, with an arch 
dam 670 ft. high, length at crest 2,100 ft., 
reservoir extending back 58.5 miles on the 
Snake and 8 miles on the Imnaha, with an 
ultimate capacity of 2,000,000 kw, and 
turbines with 285,000 hp. 

The proposed Nez Perce Dam would be 
located on the Snake River 245 mi. below 
its confluence with the Salmon and 47 mi. 
south of Lewiston, Idaho. Plan calls for a 
concrete arch dam 700 ft. high, crest 
length 2,000 ft., reservoir to extend 61 mi. 
up Snake, 62 mi. up Salmon, 10 mi. up 
Imnaha. Turbines would have 278,000 hp 
and ultimate capacity would be 2,400,000 
kw. Because of its blocking of the Salmon 
River, notable for migrating salmon and 
steelheads, fisheries would have to be 
protected. : 

The hydroelectric power station at 
Brownlee Dam on the Snake River, in 
Oregon, operated by the Idaho Power Co., 
reached its capacity of 360,000 kw Jan. 22, 
1959. Brownlee Dam was the firts of three 
dams to be built by the Idaho Power Co., 
authorized by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Oxbow Dam, 1212 mi. below 
Brownlee Dam, is under construction to 
be competed in 1961 and have capacity of 
190,000 kw. A third dam on Snake River, 
the major Hells Canyon site, 23 mi. below 
Oxbow, is in early stages of construction. 
Its station is to have power capacity of 
350,000 kw. 


HOOVER DAM POWER GROWS 


A new generator of 95,000 kw, driven by 
a turbine of 115,000 hp was installed in the 
hydroelectric power station at Hoover Dam 
in 1960, bringing total capacity to 1,344,000 
kw and completing the power facilities. 
The installed capacity can supply the 
normal domestic needs of 7,500,000 per- 
sons. The power plant has 16 main gen- 
erators with a capacity of 1,245,000 kw, 
driven by turbires with 1,735,000 hp. Two 
station service units provide a capacity of 
4,800 kw. 

The United States has executed con- 
tracts for disposal of all firm and sec- 
ondary energy generated at the plant 
until 1987, the end of the amortization 
period. The Department of Water and 
Power of Los Angeles and the Southern 
California Edison Company operate the 
generating equipment. 

The Federal investment in the Boulder 
Canyon project is to be repaid with inter- 
est at 3% by revenues from power and 
water storage, except for $25,000,000 allo- 
eated to flood control, which is to be re- 


ederal Power Commission 


paid without interest. Hoover dam and 
power plant cost $160,000,000. 

The first water for storage behind 
Hoover Dam was admitted Jan. 30, 1935, 
so that 1960 marked the 25th anniversary 
of the beginning of Lake Mead. 

Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the 
Bureau of Reclamation on the Colorado 
River, Arizona-Nevada, is the principal 
engineering structure of Boulder Canyon 
project. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 ft. long at 
top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of concrete. 
It is the highest dam in the United States. 
Its reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 
miles upstream and has a storage capacity 
of 29,830,000 acre-feet and is the largest 
artificial lake by volume in the country. 
It is the principal storage for control of 
the lower Colorado River. 


DAMS IN SOUTHWEST 


The first concrete for the huge Glen 
Canyon Dam of the Colorado River in Ari- 
zona was poured June 17, 1960, when Sec- 
retary Fred A, Seaton of the Department 
of the Interior “tipped the bucket” in a 
formal ceremony. Test pourings had been 
made previously, and the ceremony meant 
that work now could proceed at full 
speed. Authorized in 1956 by President 
Eisenhower, the dam by June, 1960, had 
cost $63,000,000 of the $324,074,000 author- 
ized. It will be finished in 1964, 

In order to build the foundations for 
the dam the Colorado River was diverted 
by two huge tunnels completed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in 1959. They car- 
ry water around the damsite and permit 
work on dry bedrock. 

The dam will be 700 ft. above the rock, 
580 ft. above the river bed, 1,500 ft. long, 
300 ft. wide at the base and 35 ft. at the 
top. It will be an arch dam, like Hoover 
Dam, and will take over 5,000,000 cu. yds. 
of concrete. It will back up a lake 186 mi. 
long. In a side canyon 40 mi.-upstream 
from the Glen Canyon site is Rainbow 
Bridge Monument. To protect it special 
barriers have been built. 

The new Colorado River Bridge, 865 ft. down- 
stream from the axis of Glen Canyon Dam, was 
opened Feb. 20, 1959. It has a single steel span 
arch, rising 165 ft., and is 1,028 ft. long. It is 700 
ft. above the river level. It has a deck of reinforced 
concrete, a 30-ft. roadway and two 4-ft. sidewalks. 

Flaming Gorge Dam, on the Green River was 
20% completed in July, 1960. It will be 1,180 ft. 
long, 490 ft. above foundation, and its reservoir will 
extend 91 mi. upstream. Power capacity will reach 
108,000 kw. 

Navajo Dam was 33% completed in July, 1960, 
It is located on the San Juan River in New Mex- 
ico, 39 mi. from Farmington. It will be the fifth 
largest earth filled dam in the U.'S., 408 ft. above 
the foundation bed, 3,700 ft. long. The reservoir 
will cover 15,610 acres and will irrigate 110,630 
acres of new land, chiefly on the Navajo Reserva- 


pen: MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 

A program of coordinated water resources devel- 
opment is in. progress in the Missouri River Basin 
under Congressional authorization. Construction 
has been underway since 1946, with about half 
the authorized projects built or under construc- 
tion. Major purposes are flood control, irrigation, 
hydroelectric power generation and navigation 
improvement on the lower Missouri. Chief con- 
struction agencies are the Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation. Primary responsibilities 
of the Corps are flood control and navigation; for 
the Bureau, irrigation and power transmission 
facilities. Both are building multiple-purpose 
dams, 32 of which have been completed or are 
nearing completion. 

Four main stem Missouri River dams built by 
the Corps are producing large quantities of hydro- 
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electric power; Fort Peck Dam, Montana, (85,000 
kw); Garrison, North Dakota, (320,000 kw); Fort 
Randall, South Dakota, (320,000 kw); Gavins Point 
on Nebraska-South Dakota border (100,000 kw). 

A fifth major Missouri River Dam, Oahe, in 
South Dakota, is impounding water; power instal- 
lation will be 595,000 kw by 1964. The sixth and 
last of the authorized main stem Missouri River 
dams is Big Bend in South Dakota. A major 
power dam, its capacity will be 468,000 kw when 
completed about 1966. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Tennessee Valley Authority is a corporation 
ereated by act of Congress May 18, 1933. The act 
instructed TVA to take over Wilson Dam, a 60,000 
kw steam plant, and nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, for national defense and other 
purposes; to develop the Tennessee River for 
navigation, flood control, and production of electric 
power; to conduct chemical engineering research 
to improve fertilizers for agriculture; help con- 
serve natural resources, aid in regional develop- 
ment, and cooperate with state and local govern- 
ments and other agencies for the general welfare. 

In addition to Wilson Dam, TVA has acquired 
4 other major dams, built 20, and by agreement 
with ALCOA controls water releases at 6 of its 
major dams. These structures make the main 
stream of the Tennessee navigable over its 650- 
mile length from Knoxville to the Ohio, regulate 
flood waters, and generate hydro-electric power. 

Freight traffic on the Tennessee waterway now 
exceeds 2 billion ton-miles a year. Flood regula- 
tion since 1936 has averted all but minor damage 
in 33 floods, including the second greatest of 
record (January-February 1957), and in many in- 
stances it has lowered flood crests on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers by holding back Tennessee 
waters. The hydroelectric power potential of the 
Tiver is almost fully developed. 2 

The nature of the TVA power system under- 
went a revolutionary change during and im- 
mediately after the Korean war. The power de- 
mands of government-owned atomic plants, super- 
imposed on growing civilian and industrial use, 
required an immense expansion of steam generat- 
ing capacity. In 1950 the power source was pre- 
dominantly hydro. At the end of the calendar 
year 1959, the installed generating capacity of 
11,386,710 kw was 34% in hydro plants and 66% 
in coal-burning steam plants. TVA. has become 
the nation’s largest purchaser of coal, consuming 
18,640,000 tons in fiscal 1959. The atomic plants 
and other Federal agencies take about half of TVA 
power. TVA is primarily a wholesaler of elec- 
tricity, selling 17.7 billion kwh in 1959 to 150 
municipal and rural cooperative distribution sys- 
tems, locally owned and managed, which retail 
the power to more than 1,400,000 customers. 

TVA was authorized to operate a 25,000 kw 
experimental gas-cooled nuclear reactor built at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, costing $30,000,000. 

TVA is financed by appropriations by Congress, 
by revenues from the sale of electricity and ferti- 
lizer and by bonds. Bonds issued to the Treasury 
and RFC in earlier years have been retired. In 
1959, the Congress authorized TVA to issue up to 
$750,000,000 in electric revenue bonds to be sold 
to finance additions of generating and transmission 
facilities to the power system; the first issue of 
bonds scheduled for the fall of 1960. Source and 
disposition of TVA funds for 26 years, 1933-1959, 
in millions: 

Received from appropriations, bonds, etc.. 


i . $2,072 
Received from gross revenues 


2,231 


CURL CRUGCOIDES = 4G oats sus sitideeaalads Aled $4,303 
Bavenwedean plant...) 0tos 2. Ae. $2,000 
Hzpended for. operations. .......0ss0..0000 1,912 
Paid to the U. S. Treasury ................ 292 


On hand, cash, receivable, etc. 


In fiscal 1959, the average net investment in 
power facilities was $1,545,000,000. Operating rev- 
enues from power were $237,540,000, and net power 
income was $50,830,000, representing a 3.3% re- 
turn on the power investment. TVA makes sub- 
stantial payments in lieu of taxes to states and 
local governments. Through fiscal 1959, TVA had 
paid $250,000,000 of power revenues to the Cais. 
Treasury under a schedule requiring the repayment 
of the appropriated funds invested in the power 


system in 40 years. The 1959 bond amendment 
superseded this requirement and requires TVA to 
repay $1 billion of the $1.2 billion Treasury in- 
vestment in the power system in a period of 54 
years, plus a return or dividend at a rate deter- 
mined by the average interest payable by the 
Treasury on its total marketable public obligations. 

The old Muscle Shoals nitrate plants have been 
converted into a modern Fertilizer-Munitions 
Development Center cooperating with state agri- 
cultural colleges, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the fertilizer industry to improve 
fertilizers and lower their cost to farmers. Fer- 
tilizer produced here forms the basis for educa- 
tional programs in the use of fertilizer reaching 
farmers in three quarters of the states. TVA forest 
nurseries produced 46,000,000 seedlings in fiscal 
1959, of which 31,000,000 were used for reforesta- 
tion in the Tennessee Valley'and the remainder 
grown for other government agencies. Through 
1959, landowners had reforested more than half a 
million acres in the Valley area. 4 

At the end of the 1959 fiscal year TVA had 14,768 
employees. The Board of Directors now consists of 
Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel (ret.), ch., Arnold 
R. Jones, and Brook Hays. 


POWER ADMINISTRATIONS 


Bonneville Power Administration (Dept. of the 
Interior) markets the electric energy generated at 
Federal power projects chiefly in the Columbia 
River basin and covering Washington, Oregon, 
northern Idaho and western Montana. The proj- 
ects are built and operated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers, USA. 

Preference in available supply of power is given 
to public bodies and cooperatives. Resale of power 
to ultimate consumers must be at rates that are 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory. BPA has been 
designated marketing agency for power generated 
at 17 Federal multipurpose projects with an ulti- 
mate installed capacity of 17,594,250 kw. These 
include Grand Coulee, Bonneville, Hungry Horse, 
Albeni Falls, Chief Joseph, McNary, The Dalles, 
John Day, Big Cliff, Lookout Point, Detroit, 
Dexter, Ice Harbor, Cougar, Hills Creek, Chandler 
and Roza. Thirteen of these plants presently 
operating have an installed capacity of 6,033,250 
kw, while the remaining 4 are under construction. 
Six additional projects with 6,293,000 kw installed 
capacity have been authorized but no marketing 
agency has been designated. 

Bonneville Power Administration had 8,030 cir- 
cuit miles of high voltage transmission lines 
and 200 substations in operation on January 1, 
1960. During calendar year 1959 Bonneville Power 
Administration delivered 29.1 billion kwh to 118 
customers for $67,681,000. 


Southwestern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior). Of the 13 multiple purpose projects 
for which Southwestern is designated to market 
available surplus electrical power and energy, nine 
are in commercial operation and four are under 
construction, The status and kilowatt capacity are: 


Operating Building 
Blakely Mountain, Ark, 75,000 
Bull Shoals, Ark. 160,000 90,000 
Dardanelle, Ark. 124,000 
Denison, Texas 70,000 
Eufaula, Okla. 90,000 
Fort Gibson, Okla. 45,000 
Greers Ferry, Ark. 96,000 
McGee Bend, Texas 52,000 
Narrows, Ark. 17,000 
Norfork, Ark. 70,000 
Table Rock, Mo. 100,000 100,000 
Tenkiller Ferry, Okla. 34,000 
Whitney, Texas 30,000 
601,000 552,000 


Southwestern Power Administration operates 
1,071 miles of high voltage transmission lines and 
22 substations and switching stations. 

The total sales from the 12 month period ending 
Dec. 31, 1959, amounted to 1,927,500,000 kwh, as 
compared to 2,025,400,000 kwh in 1958. The gross 
revenue for the calendar year 1959 was $14,922,000, 
while that of 1958 was $14,019,000. Sales of energy 
distribution for the calendar year 1959, in con- 
formance with the Flood Control Act of 1944, were: 
REA cooperatives 67.8%; municipalities 9.1%; 
other governmental authorities 2.3%; private util- 
ity companies 20.8%. 


Southeastern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets power produced at projects 
controlled by the Corps of Engineers in Virginia. 


; 
! 
: 
. 
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West Virginia, North Carolina, South Ee ee 
See Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, ipectping i 
and Tennessee. Power is sold under 136 contrac 
from plants in operation at Allatoona, Ga.; a 
- ford, Ga.; Clark Hill, Ga.-S. C.; Jim Woodruff, 
; John H. Kerr, Va.-N. C.: Philpott, Va.3 
Wolf Creek, Ky.; Dale Hollow, Tenn.; Center Hill, 
Tenn.; Old "Hickory, Tenn.; and Cheatham, Tenn., 
with a capacity of 1,283, 600 kw. The following 

are under construction with capacity in kw: 


DO QER GY, MRV NAS soe hia cutane dips aeoe tee oa .. 130,000 
Walter F. George, Ga.-Ala. ...........-- “130,000 
UM eet © | ET = J 0 Fae an eee 264,000 


During the year ended June 30, 1959, SEPA sold 
2,713,306,086 kwh, gross revenue $14, 863,863.87, 
compared with $19, 066,631.67 in fiscal year 1958. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 
’ Grand Coulee, the nation’s largest concrete dam, 
power plant and pumping plant is located on the 
Columbia River in Washington, 92 miles west and 
north of Spokane and 240 miles east of Seattle. 
Built by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as the key water control structure in the 
million-acre Columbia Basin Project, the dam is 
650 feet high, 4,173 feet long, contains more than 
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10,585,000 cubic yards of concrete. Nearly half its 
volume is below river surface. The central 
spillway is 1,650 feet wide, and the waterfall over 
it is half as wide and twice as high as Niagara 
Falls. Within the dam are 834 miles of prea 
galleries and 215 miles of shafts. Buried in the 
concrete are 1,700 miles of thin-wall steel ana 
through which cold water was circulated during 
the construction period to cool the concrete. 

The Grand Coulee power plant, consisting of two 
powerhouses on the down-stream side of the gas 
contains 18 main generators of 108,000 kw each 
and three smaller station units, with a combined 
rated capacity of 1,974,000 kw. 


FEDERAL PLANT CAPACITY 

At the beginning of 1960 Federal hydroelectric 
plants had increased their capacity to 14,231,080 
kw, compared with 13,745,495 kw in 1959. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission reported that construction 
underway at the beginning of 1960 would account 
for 5,661,300 kw additional. Initial capacity of 20 
new Plants would be 4,551,500 kw with provision 
for ultimate capacity of 6,542,500 kw, which, with 
additions to older plants would increase capacity 
nearly 69%. See page 286. 


World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. S the Interior and eee of Engineers U. S, Army 
Highest (all concrete) Ft. Year Largest (all earthfill) Cubic Yards Year 


Vajont Guat) 870 
ies gr a (emizeriand) © SOAP 780 
Bhakra 740 
Hoover Vanecnacieraany 726 
Glen Canyon (Arizona)....... aie 710 
Kurobe No No. 4 (Japan).... «| 630 
Shasta tory: ec aren sense} 602 
Ras eee Ar, Hee 
Grand Dixence (Switzerland). 2584 


Fort Peck (Montana)..... 130,421,014 1940 
Oahe (So. Dakota). ....:. 79,070,000 a, 
Garrison (N. Dakota)..... 7,500,000 19. 
Aswan (Egypt).......... 55,000,000 1) 
elum (Pakistan) 53,000,000 1 
Trinity (California)....... 33,180,000 1 
Fort SET Hee ak.). 28,000,000 1 
irakud (India),......... 0, 1956 
Navajo abe eats 3 26,250,000 Ot 
Kingsley. . 26,000,000 1941 


(1), Under construction. Data subject to revision. (2) Full height of ax to be 940 feet, 


World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior and Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 
Volume—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 


Volume Volume 
No. Name acre-feet No. Name acre-feet 
1 |Salto de Aldeadavilla (Spain). ./150,000,000 6 |Glen Canyon. 28,040,00 
2 |Kariba (Northern Rhodesia)... |130,000,000 7 |Oaha Lake, Oahe. of ole! shies oeaae 23,600,000 
3 |Aswan (Egypt-Sudan)........ :000,000 8 |Garrison. 23,000,000 
4 |Wainganga (India)...........{| 33,300,000 9 |Fort Peck. 19,412,000 
5 (Lake Mead, Hoover.......... 29,830,000 10 |Pine Portage (Canada)........ ; ,000 
Superlative United States Statistics 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
BEPEED BEATES, INCLUDING ALASEA SN: DAWALE: ‘ 
Area for Fifty States . oy CB Pacrigeeestsicts : . +. + .3,615,226 sq. mi, 
Land . -3,552,230 sq. mi. 
WVIGGD's avs< vzeie vail oidioanjeiareh excl aiSinione iene tetorene eteens 62,996 mi. 
Targest State. cs. .csccceccacres Saree ares ALASKA sic aio ae saeenta ala ous ice aps 00 dtaasecet cnapeegin eee 
SIMMANGSE SEREC. cia ala nis.ciesio.e.c pe 6 pinaivie « pit ECHOCS ASIAN G oper. 56 fo ha ose Gaim aca tal tl otaot aloes ee 


Largest county...... 


Largest city in area.. Los Angeles, California . mi. 
Northernmost town . (Barrow, Alaska....... 
Northernmost point ..|Point Barrow, Alaska. 3 
Southernmost city. . |Hilo, Island of Hawaii. . é f f 
Southernmost town. . (Naalehu, Island of Hawaii............ g° 4/ ei (155° 35’ W.) 
Southernmost point. . |Ka Lae (South Cape), Island of Hawaii., 18° 55’ oP wg one 
IARtEINIMOBLLOWDS 2 sv occ) sitie:sic.sjmie ve wie bee N Maine: tic; ss serailaene wane 3 shale bat ype ane ; 
IMRCALGTDINOSE DOING, 7 so stains welcie Weise’ oe Cape Wrangell, Attu Island, Aleutians, Alaska,,... ip ors E. 
Highest notat tk on Atlantic coast.......... Cadillac Mountain, Mount Desert Isl. Me. .... winetoake 1,530 ft 


Largest and oldest national park 


Yellowstone National Park (1872), Wyoming, 


WMEONGADS RORMO ac sis octave e's ou au 9 ope olenaeens apaie 3,472 sq. mi. 
Largest national monument............. {Katmai National Monument, Alaska. ........... 4,215 8 ays mi, 
Highest waterfall..... atpiee uaronisetic:> eitace Yosemite Falls—Total in three sections............-- 2,425 ft. 
® Upper Yosemite Fall................ 430 ft. 
Cascades in middle Been, 675 ft. 
ete iy a ns 
Longest river. . |Mississippi-Missouri... . 
Highest mountain .|Mount McKinley, Alask 20,320 ft. 
Lowest point. Death Valley, Osiitornin oa by d:wipiealoha Sone — 282 f 


Deepest lake... A - 7 
FRIGTIOSG IARC os i-to.0 o gle, wv sal ere) a dialsjerdie 6.001 6m 
Largest. inland Day... .cneesccceseneccess 


Area for Forty-nine States. ..|Total. - 


Land... . 


| Water.. 


THE FORTY- EIGHT | STATES” chien ease 


.|Crater Lake, Ore; 
Tulainyo Lake, California MOEN Otorin ie 5 
CHGSADEAKEC BBY ciiciccsigieins vere Oss + ws /6leiatete acahetee 
THE BORE: NINE STATES, ere ALASKA 


t. 
1,996 ft. deep 
12,865 ft. high 
3,237 sq. mi, 


. . 3,608,787 Sq. mi, 
. 3,545,791 sq. mi. 
. ~ 62,996 sq. mi, 


Bt States, score cic. os sas DOORS 7: hard ats . .8,022,387 sq. m. 

eer ocaent NEPALI se nte oWina overnite ee santale abies Since si nae’ Fal Sina 2,974,726 sq. mi. 
WH REON cs nuevas ariersina bok whore Nieech ois ele open ocr ueqeterin 47, 661 sq. mi 

Largest state... ...seevcsees pitas vas wrark TL OXGB Geshe oie ete Aa as Saha! s Whe. ayant ral neato gies 267, ae wi ml 
Northernmost town. .....-.csecersseens PPOHASSE, DTINTMCSOGAL, 575, f55, os: bree! 0 joie 1b-s ais) byw 3.0 gubceb laters 2 2’N 
Southernmost city........-+.+++++ .} Key West, Florida. 24 3) N 
Southernmost town. .......+-4.++5 .| Florida City, Florida. 25° 27 N 
Westernmost point.........--++eeseeeee Cape Alava, WinshinwtOn fa shire cs 8b oar se ete 124° 44 y Ww 
PIghGst MOUNTAIN: ok eee eeee Mt, Whitney, MAIILOV OIA Sets urs, clove janes ¥vete le atetotate ety oa. 14,495 ft 
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~~ Hydroelectric Stations and Power Plants 


BUILT BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U. 8S. ARMY 


ee ee ee ee eed a ee ae ee ee 


Capacities January 1, 1960 


First 
_ power 
Project produc- 

tion 

Albeni Falls Reservoir, Idaho........ supe eaipictee 2 rT ae eee 
Allatoona Reservoir, Georgia. . 1950 
Barkley Lock and Dam, Kentucky-Tennessee. . 964 
Beaver Reservoir, Arkansas. 1965 
Big Bend Reservoir, South Dakota. . 1964 
Blakely Mountain Reservoir, Arkansas. 1955 
Bonneville Dam, Oregon-Washington. . 1938 
Buford Dam, Georgia. 1957 
Bull Shoals Reservoir, “Arkansas-Missourl. 1952 
Center Hill Reservoir, Tennessee. 2 1950 
Cheatham Lock and Dam, Tennessee. 1958 
Chief Joseph Dam, Washinet 1955 


Clark Hill Reservoir, GeorgiaeSoutit Carolina... 
Cougar Reservoir, Oregon.. 
Dale Hollow Reservoir, Tennessee. 


Totals, 


aCe 260,400 


135, 000=uce oo Eee 


Dardanelle Lock and Dam, Arkansas. . A 1964 
Denison Dam (Lake Texoma), Oklahoma-Tex 1945 
Detroit Reservoir, Oregon. . 1953 
Eufaula Reservoir, Oklahoma. . 196th b 
Fort Gibson Reservoir, Oklahom: 1953 
Fort Peck Dam, Montana. 1943 
Fort Randall Reservoir, South Dakota. 1954 
_ Garrison Reservoir, North Dakota. npc 1956 240,000 
Gavins Point Reservoir, South Dakota-Nebraska. $0 1956 pa! sg a 
Greers Ferry Reservoir, Arkansas t 1963 a < 
Hartwell Reservoir, Georgia-south Carolina. . 1962 
Hills Creek Reservoir, Oregon. . . 1961 sie SNe Sons, cag 
Ice Harbor Lock and Dam, ‘Washington. 1961 Psi ares 
Jim, Woodruff Lock ‘and Dam, Georgia-Florida. Sens 1957 30,000 
John Day Lock and Dam, Oregon-Washington...... 1967 ey IE Cate 
John H. Kerr Reservoir, North Carolina-Virginia. od 1952 204,000 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oregon. = . 1954 
McGee Bend Reservoir, Texas. . 1965 
MeNary Lock and Dam, Oregon-Washington... 1953 
Narrows Reservoir, Arkansas. . ey 1950 
Norfork Reservoir, Arkansas-Missouri. . sere 1944 
Oahe Reservoir, South Dakota-North Dakota. 1962 
Old Hickory Lock and Dam, Benneseey 1957 
Pen yote Reservolr, Virginia. 1953 
St. Mary’s River, Mi ichigan. . 1951 
Table Rock Reservoir, Missouri-/ Arkansas 1959 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, Oklahoma. ate 1953 
The Dalles Dam, Oregon-Washington.. . ai 1957 
Walter F. George Lock and Dam, Alabama-Georgia. 1962 
Whitney Reservoir, Texas ate 1953 F 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, menwieky:. 1951 270,000 


“312,000 * 
_ 130,000 


4,444,400 


14,025,400 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION HYDROELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
January 1, 1960 


Year of 
State Project Name of plant initial 
operation 
Alaska. .|Eklutna. . . (Rlutna,... ooo. 1955 
Ariz.-Nevada,. .|Boulder Canyon. . . |Hoover eb Pero sina tn ak 1936 
Arizona....... Parker-Davis........ PSV vines M5: a cis cous ere 1951 
California. .... Parker-Davis........ PRD GR. rg leet suleiate £ 1942 
California..... Central Valley....... SOISOMS 0.5 ce arc en 1955 
California..... Central Valley. ISOSWIOK, 1c cecum. 1949 
California,,... Central Valley....... Nimbuse i049 cites oa 1955 
California... .. Central Valley....... Shasta...... Seo 1944 
California. .... Yuma, . ..|Siphon Drop.. 1926 
Colorado...... Colo,.-Big Thompson. . Big Thompson. . ate orieie a 1959 
Colorado, ,. ...|Colo.-Big Thompson, , |Estes. 1950 
Colorado. ..... Colo.-Big Thompson. .|Flatiron, . Nera 1954 
Colorado, ...,.|Colo.-Big Thompson,.|Green Mountain, . |||. 1951 
Colorado...... Colo.-Big Thompson. .|Marys Lake.......... 1951 
Colorado . .|Colo.-Big Re ePr OR: .|Pole Hill. Se eethie 1954 
Idaho. «|/Boise..... ..JAnderson Ranch. ..... 1950 
Idaho Boise ..|Black Canyon........ 1925 
Idaho .|Boise. . . ..|Boise Diversion. ...... 1912 
Idaho. . .|Minidoka... no, | MUG Oe treet iets ae 1909 
Idaho. . .|Palisades. ... * .|Palisades....... 1957 
Montana......|Mo, River Basin. .|Canyon Ferry. . 1953 
Montana,.....,.|/Hungry Horse. .|Hungry Horse. . 1952 
New Mexico. ..|Rio Grande... .. .|Elephant Butte 1940 
So. Dakota. ...|Mo. River Basin. .|Angostura. .. . 1951 
Utah..........|Provo River. ........|Deer Creek, 1958 
(OL eae Weber Basin.........|Gateway 1958 
Utah. ...|/Weber Basin.........|Wanship......., 1958 
Washington... . |Columbia Basin. ..... Grand cae 1941 
Washington. ...|Yakima. .|Chandler. 1956 
Washington....|Yakima............. Oza. 1958 
Wyoming..... Kendrick. . Alcova 1955 
Wyoming Kendrick. .:: . |... sesh [Sem aOe een ee 1939 
Mo. River Basin, .... Boysen 1952 
Mo. River Basin..... Glenda. utse ac ae 1958 
Mo. River Basin..... Kortesi. 2% Ween cee 1950 
North an anita tee Guernssy. a5 se ae 1927 
a Be ors. - , zies BUbBO Scapa siaetsals 1925 
a8 one, atepe ere eart Mountain...... 
Wyoming. . .|Shoshone.... 2.2/2; Shoghone........0.... 1923 
Total 


Existing 
(kilowatts) 


Ultimate 
(Silowsnt 


5, 
5,600 


5,241,050 


. 
. 


a — 


———_ 


ftp 


iy eal 
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J 
Reservoirs in the United States 
WITH CAPACITY OVER 320 BILLION GALLONS 
= arenes Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 
apacity—For full reservoir at highest controlled stage, Area—For water surface of full r . 
Year—Year of completion. (*) Under construction, subject to revision. River—Main 8 maint oe 


ae he hee FC-Flood Control; P-Power Production; N-Navigation; WS-Water Supply; 


Reservoir Location Purpose 

Lake Mead (Hoover). i Ea Rone a 1936 F -N- 
pene: powell Saige Canyon) Arig.-Utah Pa N god Heeb 
RRR ER asisicfids ty, <e= ator fal [Ov ADAM» sis) a\aisin 0 eS) FC-Irr-P-N 23, 
arson a ace rere (SJR Set Ay 1954 |FC-Irr-N-P 
Fort Peck. - an rere . Missouri sees, |1940|FC-P-N-Irr 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Irr-P-RR- 

Lake (Grand Coulee). 1942| FC-N 
Fort Randall........... 1957 |FC-Irr-N-P 
Lake eprapenand cele 

Creek). scale apace Cae 
Kentucky. . BNKY ootlo es ee leon (Lenneaged. sna... aes 4|\FC-P-N-RR 
Lake Pexoma-(Denison)... fg) Et Bite yer : 1943 EC-P-WS-N 
Bull Shoal fesee KaMOs cr se paaace eas iene e FC-P 
Shasta Take: cola tieae a gba 0s «te (OOCTAMENLO..”. svc, 1945 |Irr-P-FC-N- 


RR 
SUMMANRINNE Parts O UN Cs pos eee MMOD BGTOR? aes ccle-s 1912|N-P-WS 
Lake aiiicaibobee! srk eee nt tae ee *) |FC-N-Irr 
McGee Bend tgp Peek eer lina. . *) |FC-P-WS 
Flaming Gorge.......... ie tes I-P 
Eufaula... Canadian (*) |FC-P 
Hungry Horse 0. Fork, Flathead: |1953 eases P-N 
Table Rock. . : RAP U tO sree shia cnac iy P-FC 
eee sat Benes 2 -S. C. 
Hartwell. eaathCrcateigiatauate Savannah........ 'P-N-FC 
Greers g Ferry | Reservoir. . : LW eigdetaj ores LAUGLG RROUL snes, ¢ A FC-P 
foun EF. Kerr. o.i'0 21a sa “N.C... ; ° FC-P-N 
Lake Ouachita (Blakely 

Mountain)........... 


ock ‘Reservoir. 7 ) 2,491,700 
Lake Barkley. 5 . |) eC-Nay-P 2,248,000 
Elephant Butte. 1916 ,207,000 
Pensacola . {1940 FOP sa 
Lake Murray (Saluda) : 1930|P 1 
Center Hill. Risiaie 1948 |FC-P ,0' 
Lake of the Ozarks: 
(Bagnell).. aeons 1931 |P ,0 
Canyon Ferry. REO OAD 1954 |P-Irr-FC ,0 
Whitney. apes 953 |FC- 0 
Lake MeConaughy | 
(Kingsley).. ‘ 1941 |Irr-P-FC ,000 
Norfork. . 1944 |FC-P 983 
2a ae ¥ord . (1942 |Irr-P-FC-N 951 
Keystone..... -|.(*) JFC-WS 879,000 
Lake poueye ore 1 50 P-RR-Irr 81 
SOR MOU ig ons sere 4 «0 .. |Arkansas....... FC-P 79 
NAGANO 2  eoc ok vecas te I-FC-RR 7 
Dale Hollow. . REO ac . 1943 |FC-P 706. 
American Falls........ id 1927 |Irr-FC-WS 
Lake Martin (onerokes ” 
Bluffs) .. 1 [AIS. 5. cocsceee 1926|P-RR 
Lake Berryessa (Monti-' 
cello) . pos ae nace © die wieis 1957 |Irr-WS 
Sardis. . » (1940 /FC 
Cherokee . 11942 |FC-P 
Pend Oreilie (Albeni Fails) 2 . 1953 |FC-P-RR 
Douglas. French Broad. . 1943 |FC-P-RR 
Fontana. . [Little i Seccpesag . |1944|FC-P-RR 
Ross.... SLT 9 tibeegr tie bos Agere 49 |P-FC 
Palisades. So. Fork, aes . [1957 |P-FC-I 1,402, 457| 
Rainy Lake. . iv. . . |1909 |N-P 1,398,000| 456) 345 
Bpeedare Roosevelt. eSB G acne laevis . {1911 |Irr-P-FC 1,382, 450| 27 
iber . atacad came sd Marias..... . |1956 |Irr-P-FC 1,337,000} 436] 35 
MeNary. eta etainreials .|Columbia......... 1953 |Irr-N-P 1,370, 446) 61 
Grenada.......- pate siete, «| [VAL Yalobusha........ 1954/FC 1,337,400} 436} 101 
Lake Lae ...» |Calif INo. Fork, ee cay 1927|P 1,308,000} 426) 4 
Wore GibsON. . vcisens eee Grand (Neosho)... |1949/FC-P-WS 1,287, 419} 80 
Banks Lake Worth’ and 
Nory- Kalla) <.c0 ace dnt y . /1951 |Irr-P 1,275,000} 415) 42 
uabbin insor) ee 1939 |WS 1,274,000} 415} 39 
enkiller Ferry...... . 11952 |FC-P 1,230,000} 401 
Flathead Lake (Kerr). , (1938 |P-Irr 1,219,000) 397) 189 
San Carlos KC pokiee): +... {1928 |Irr-P 1,210,000) 394 
Wheeler...... .». [1936 |N-FC-P 1,150, 375) 105 
Watts Bar : rea Gr AG . [1942 |N-FC-P 1,132,000) 369} 60 
ance ° sipiea ck OTE. os se cceesd 1932 |Irr-F 1,120,000} 365) . 20 
Belto: ve (ROKASS 3 4 0ces 1955 |FC-WS-Irr 1,097,600| 358) 37 
Pickwick ‘Landing. . ‘ Tenn.-Miss.-Ala. 1938 |N-FC- 1,091,000| 356 7 
ae deat Er ete e OKIA.. 5. cc aes (*) |FC-WS. 1,021,000] 333 
Guntersvilie. . ... PAL a.-Tenn...... . |1939 |N-FC-P 1,019,000} 332) 108 
Lewisvili ea iar ttle 
eae! gisele 
Pathfinder. Cpe oeens Drie aien ..|North Platte...... ,016, 
ee @ (o's, 4,8,06 8'9 18 wa ee 4 i 1939 Erp 1,012,000; 330) 31 
Folsom. astoles vivida.ls.g 1955|FC-Irr-P 1,010,000} 329} 18 
eters , Islets | "See 88) Hae ap 
Buchanan Hamilton eevee 5 -F'C-Irr- 52: 5 
Carlyle. . é ee agay Des rhea : [Kaskaskia . (*) |FC-RR-WS 983,000} 320 $9 


<i 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 


} OVER 200 FEET IN HEIGHT 
; Height—Difference in elevation, tween lowest point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive’ 
i of parapet or other projections. hee: aaa 


Length—Overall length of barrier in feet; ma’ and its integral features as located between 
ataral abutments. 


j Volume—Total volume in cubic yards of all material i iy ee. and its appurtenant works. 
oh Year—Date structure was originally completed for use. (1) - construction subject to revision. 
River—Main stream. ee oe ee 

Purpose: Irr—tirrigation; FC—Flood Control; P—Power Production; N—NaVigation; WS—Water 


Fe ly; RR—River Regulation; DC—Debris Control. . 
Pareni r name indicate type of dam as follows: (C)—Concrete; (E)—Earth; and (M)— 


Masonry. 
Name of dam State River Ht.| Lth.| Volume Purpose | Yr. 
Hoover (C)........+-.+: Ariz.-Nev..|Colorado..............|726) 1,244| 4,400,000 rte oxe 
RR-N.....}/1 
Glen Canyon (C)........ BTAG...<:<<, «| COLOLAMO . 6.66 sia owe wiv eis 710! 1,550) 4,865,000}P-RR (1) 
Shasta (C & E)......... (ORHE TS saree Sacramento............ 602) 3,460} 8,711,000) FC-Irr-P- 5 
~ RR-N 194. 
Hungry Horse (C).......|Mont..... South Fork, Fiatheme: .|564] 2,115| 3,086,200|Irr-P-FC-N {1953 
Grand Coulee (C)....... Wash..... Columbia.... -.1d 10,585,000} Irr-P-RR- 
; FC-N 1942 
Skagit. 909,200] P-FG 1949 
irintty’ (eB): Trinity % 33,180,000) I-P reo) 
3. Flaming Gorge (c Green... .|490) 922,000) T-P 1 
k Fontana. . Little Tennesse . 2,815,500) FC-P-RR 1944 
3 Lake Shannon... .. .|Baker ae 450 125,000| P-FC 1925 
f Anderson Ranch (E) ; South ‘Fork, “Bolsa ieee 456} 1,350} 9,653,000) FC-Irr-P 1950 
: DEWOG AC) cece cease re) North Santiam......... 454| 1580) 1,350,302] #G-N-P-Irr- 
z. Cougar Reservoir (E).... So. Fork Maksensie 5 ttn, 445} 1,500 000, Msc hae 196 : 
ORS eaael rae re erent Eee tee 
; Mud Mt. (prevens) @. Whites ete : :252]425] 700} + 2,300;000/Fo 193s 
Owyhee (C ae one OW NEG aic.csewis ccheeeteninn 417 833 637,500] Irr-FC 1932 
Navajo &.. 3( Sam Juan. gic cates 408} 3,800} 26,250,000 EFC-RR 
Diablo. nolo Doane Skagit. : 386; 1,180 350, ib39 
" San Gabriel. Rees, cops 2 gan Gabriel............ 377| 1'500| 11,822,800| FC 1929 
“ ea SS sqacnpe Rondout Creek......... 375) 3,000) 8,987,000) WS 1939 
Pacoima. Pacoima Creek......... 372 640 226,100) WS 1953 * 
Pardee. Mokelumne. .. 0. 0... 358} 1,337 617,700) WS-P 1929 
Arrowrocic (C). ‘|Boise......... 2. +.++..{350! 12150} — 636000| Irr-FC 1915 ‘ 
Neversink. Neversitik sic sices cease 345| 3,420} 11,484,000| WS-P-FC- ; 
RR 1954 
Lucky Peak (E) .|Boise..... . .|340] 2,940] 6,300,000] FC- 
Folsom (C).. American. “|340|10'200| 9/0100] rG=trr-P ieee 
IGRGRS Eis ie bin ‘|South Boulder Creek. ; ::|340] 1/002 628,00 S-Irr 1955 l 
Hills Creek Dam (E). .|Mid, Fk, Willamette. .../338) 2,150) 10,830,000) FC-P-ws- ? 
N-Irr 1 : 
Alder. Nisqually. . seeave a sf SS0! 19482 420,000) P 1944 A 
Exchequer. . Merced... +. .{330| 880] _ 330,000] Trr- } 
Cherry Valley’ Cherry oe ern: 830| 2.600) 7,000,000 irP-FG | 1936 
r 4,200, y 
Morris. Rivayesteleiers' a Son Gatien HAs HM ee 28 780 300000 ws ie 
; Salt Springs... ......... North Fork, Mokelumne. |328| 1,300) 3,000,000) P 1934 
Abiquiu (E) . cj Tio; Chamian aaa 325) 1,500} 7,600,000| FC a 
Buffalo Bill (C). Shashongi... = ae.menees 325] ‘200 82,900) Irr-P i$to 
‘ Parker (C).. Colorado. veces (020) 856) 380,000 Warne 1938 
e Friant (C).. San Joaquin. . «e+. [319] 3,488] 2,135,000 
y Watauga. . ratsuse. Sp aie LShes erebelneeieks 318 900] 3/497/800 BoP P-RR 1p4e 
‘ Merwin (formerly Ariel). Lewis. So.sie siehaiey.<[ 319) 1/250) sO 7000) cele 19a3 
id Green ep ountal n ere .|Blue.. os eeceeeveee/S09! 1,150! 4,360,000 trr-P loss 
¥! EvERRCe. m3 Biwasiee ROA aor on ae pare 800,600} FC-P-RR ‘1940 
I poe Mesa (G).. «] Balt. 35 care. Sheets Cieiplaie ye 305} 660 oe 000 We 1027 
onticello te Putah Creek str sia ss 304} 1,023 338,500) WS-I 1957 
“4 Downsville. Hast Branch, Delaware. ./304| 3,250) 10,470,000] #C-RR-WSs- 
Elephant Butte (C). .|Rio Grande 301) 1,674 629,500 108 
accitaliny ager sefS KET 5 9, Irr-P 
Comal. Ns Bee Colorado.... yee he , ae 2, ey he Irr-P 1950 
aa HA oS) ocak, 
Bartlett (C). vos... 2. a 287| '800|  ~"182'000| Irr-rc 1939 
Sees feo rene ouca SE BE) gat aece nn ip 
DGAWEW wis scsrdsss.: "| Wrest Fork, San Gabriel. 280| -"585| 1'o44°900| he. ice 
12 , ’ FC 
PCP CULON sa ralacartier s.0 « Tuolumne -|280} 1,040 1eee 
Eeodore Roosevelt (M) ies dies : sy Tact 280| '723 35S S00 [nrP-rG 191k 
Oona cacittath ene Swift. . : 2 ; ia 
say ereen ae .|Cottonwood...) 2.5.15; 380 20 +088 000 ws lois 
Cachuma Foro. ‘Ge. |S Sante Ynesin..-c tenis 279| 3,350| 6,695,000|Irr-FO-ws 1953 
Colorado (Texas)....... 278) 5,093) 3,389,000] Irr-P-FC- 
Cushman No. 1......... North Fork, Skokomish..|275 ana Sian 
Bix Hiverss. nda Sictetiae, nee Fork, Ras Benen 378 100 191'800 P 1338 
head AR pK Skagit. . a ; 348 : nee . aac 7 Dp. 
Ball Mountain Res. (5); : ware Honk ‘Snake. Sete 270} 2,100) 13,571,000\Irr-P-FC " °|1957 
Alcova (EB) North Platt oe ee 6/265 915) 2,135,000) FC (1) 
Norris. Cline atte. ....2.21./265] _ 763| 1,635,000| Irr-P 1938 
aie Ho 2 Clinch. .. tereeess-{265] 1,860] 15184/000/FC-P-RR ‘11936 
Table Rock (C & B) Mo White abe Bei 6,423|  4620'0001 hooe ee 
Harry L. Englebright 10). Calif. Adare Yuba. 260) 1,142 4,620,000) ‘FC-P ql) 
The Dalles (C & #).. Columbiana ema 260) 8,875| 5 061'000 NS in 
on .. Coyote River... i... 60| 1/453] 3'390'400| WS. 13 
okout Point (Cc & E).. - | Middle Tate Willamette. | 258 31381 9,027,500] Irr-P-N-FC- es 
Wolf Creek (C. & E).... Cumberland.........../268! 5,736] 11,568,000/FOP |4886 


a - 


at a 


‘ 


oS, 


Name of dam 


Greers F 
Sie “Looe Gas Pam © =. ys 


fee: 
pee 


7 tne ge aided raed 
Big Tut US Creeks siucc ee 


sete ee tenes 


North Fork, Sree 
‘North Platte. . vues 5 on 
Missouri. . 


& E rade M 
Twitchell (E):.......... |Calif 
Hartwell (C & E)....... 
Dixon Canyon (E)...... 
Cushman No. 2..... 
Prineville (B). . een oe . |Crooke 
Lower Bear River... a Bear RE?» . cies 's:ai evan’ 2 
Deer Creek (B).......... Utah IP LOV Oise <\ nares aifele ve to¥s' sale 
PILE COMT(D)))s ioralanevete aiaias ce! sttieishol LA CUOM she colelielotss alcvainlevcle 
Bear Creek Reservoir (E).|Pa........ |Lehigh...............% 
Calderwood T 26 
Blakel oe oe (EB) 
Bufor 
Howard a ‘Hansen R E). 
Tygart (C)..... 
Salmon Rive 
Pactola (E).. 
Big Santa Anita. . c 
Chief Joseph (C)........ Ww. 


North. Fork, $i Reokoueh 


: |Rapid Creek 
Big pao Anita Creek 


76,200 |FC 
1,750,000 |P-RR-Irr 


Soldier Canyon (H)......|Colo...... |Offstream.............. 438) 3,212,000 |Irr-WS 


Canyon Ferry (C)....... 
Mormon Flat (C)....... serra og SC eR aa see 
Canyon (C & E)........ Texas..... |Guadalupe............+ 
Beaver (C & E)......... ‘kK MVCN G@ sein clan bel aac, ae laterace 
Sutton Reservoir........ te PES) OM tan CaM oe Aone 
prec avyon: () tens an Col OM se cae, 
Madden Sioraee ens [Cs er a An Rieger wa 
ayeans (BE): Ain ao NVA SpePaeete uteete cerets 
Calaveras. Oe Core ay 
evant (C).: ebeaers Smithisssiccrmetee sae easte 

PARTE UATN Ga ast caialle Miers ees V Weiss b)0(-.2 4 DCCPHELG oS owl tees Sse 


San Vincente ede eteobete 
Nisqually Sih poe 
: Bouquet Vereen. WAGs oe 


South Platte. 
Yadkin.. 


San Leandro Cree 
East Fork, Tuckasege 
North Platte. 


Bouquet ate oe etree a OOle 
Allatoona (C).. 
Cheesman. 
Yadkin Narrows. 


14,400 |Irr-P-FC 


Carter Lake No. 1 (E Offstream. 
Lake care ned | |Sweetwater.. 
pateetian. SH rete nde TE: eR MEAT (4 1,054 P 
Garriso: Seer a. aD IMABSOUNI Fy). ccot 0 4d dele. «8 67,500,000 |FC-Irr-N-P 
Mathows (Caiates): Poses -«. 210) 2,17 3,135,000 |\WS 
Copper Basin. eR Oe Do Genty uO mE Oe a Pe aor 220 18,000|Ws 
Saluda Getiotete ner C., pare  (SALUAR ne eas cs sic be rss 11,160,800 |P 
Cabinet Gorge. « ee eee LO eere es alae OPK isos on 242s 601 
Wachusett. . ae mee South Fork, Nashua.... 
Anchor (C). Seven YY V Oeste eta Owl Creek, Be: bgt St 
 peihet Mountain (C) PR SUATIE Jc. cs sve Salt. 5 = 
Kent E asec LO Sem e gaee Pennessee............. 
Taylor. an ®.. carn aes Colo.<F5.. APIO: ears achat ee oe 
PRADEEACE. sien «cles cue cies Mont..... WERTISS Ce ness olspeeheertta 
Cedar Bluff ene. re aera Kansas.... |Smoky Hill. eae 
Douglas. . ae, STE ODI 5 209s French Broad.......... 
Narrows (6). Wielae tiie. + « HATK ES actos «) | Edbtle!MASSOUFL, be 5.525 ae. 202 
O’Sullivan (EB). ......52- Wash 5 sa Lower Crab OLA ae mp aree 
Clark Hill (C & E)...... Ga.-8. C-c. Savannahs... .....6.s..1200 
Kerr hc Cdesses Tica Mont Flathead. 77,00 
Bull Run Soatauitley 5 atte : ‘; [Bull Run. . 220,000|WS 
0 Og 0 be ee iene Tallapoosa 440,000 |P-RR 
Davis (E)..... Colorado 3,642,000 |P-RR-Irr 
Ralston....... Ralston Cree 
Lake Arrowhead Little Bear Cree: 
Walters... 2. .« Big Pigeon 
Dale Hollow (C BUCODEY i ccs a esas o.8 573,800|FC-P 
Stone Canyon. . Stone Canyon Creek.... 2,660,000 |WS 
Mulholland... Weid Canyon.......... 173,500|WS 
Ten Highest Foreign Dams 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 
Volume 
Name : River Country Comple- Height (cubic 
tion (feet) yards) 
Vajont.. .|Vajont. . ... |Italy (1) 870 475,000 
Mauvoisin. «| Drance de ‘Bagnes. 1957 780 2,800.000 
.|Sutlej. . (1) 740 5,425,000 
Kurobe. (1) 630 2,100,000 
Isere. c 1953 592 820,000 
Karadj STROM, acct pty wh wae ql) 590 15, 
.| Dixence : ... |Switzerland.......... (1) 2584 2,260,000 
ai ie ale gle a iste Bs Sas a 1956 525 418,000 
. .|Tadami. ot... Japan. . Re PO 1958 8 1,970,000 
‘|Pakekan Creek....... Formosa. Pia tabi (1) 508 1,400,000 


(1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 
(2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 940 feet. 


cae ee aaa sae ; , : S a ee) 


290 United States—Great Rivers 
Principal Rivers of the United States 


Source: U. 8. Geological Survey, Corps of Engineers, USA, and U. S. Weather Bureau 


River Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outfiow Miles 
pase Aeshna inh eases ee ee —— 
Alabama.........+eesseee++.| Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, ais 
my... Past. tee saaee 325 
te an Junction of Oconee and Ocmulgee Rivers, 
ae Fee eO eo and Bouth Rivers, New: ae 
eiararslajeieis sa OD 0 F 
7 yap mulaee ton County, Ga... ... cesses .- {Atlantic Ocean........| 392 
Umbagog Lake, Maine...... ae pie ae? ,|Atlantic Ocean, .....++ 171 
Junction of Flint and “Chattahoochee 
Rivers, Seminole County, Ga......-.-- 90 
Towns County, Ga......-..e00. ie Seated of Mexico..... 500 
ANSAS.. 2.2 inaouedoous Lake County, Colo......cssseeesseeses: ; 1,450 
Big Black (Miss.)......++++++++|W! Countys MIgss - 754s acces we oes 4 330 
Big HOrm......csevesevesscees 
oe Re Pe eA ee 336 
Black (Mo.-. wy enesvocesosess 
Ee, INMEOT aero == AREER SA: White River. .....+0++ 280 
OT. sc cccccvvcveers q 
Alan ween Frc awanb as Tombigbee River...... 178 
BYAZOS...scccessuccccccseress 
Gulf of Mexico........| 870 
Canadian... , Co IN. Mere. 5.5702 aes aes Arkansas River.......| 906 
BPC FEAL... sceseceseeeu cers 
Se ieicivein = sy 202 
Cedar (loWA). .ccscececeeecees MENDES reg ota evn See 329 
CHEYENNE, . pe ssccccessvvceers . 
Fall River County, 8S. Dak..... ae See 290 
Chippewa. ...cccccsseceresss» |Junction of East and West Forks, Sawyer 
a Cc ..|Mississippi River. . 183 
imarron,.,.. ie Arkansas River. . 600 
lark Fork-Pend Oreille Columbia River 505 
Colorado (Ariz.) .....ee. miei 
Colorado (Texas)............+-|Dawson County, Texas.........sceesers "840 
Columbia..........+++++.+++..+-|Columbia Lake, British Columbia.......}Pacifie Oceam......... 1,214 
Columbia, Upper...........++- Columbia Lake, British Columbia....... é 890 
Connecticut..... ececeseeesss+| Third Connecticut Lake, N. H.......... Long Island Sound.... 407 
COO8A......sseeeeceseeeesess-jsunction of Etowah and Oostanaula 
Rivers, Floyd County, Ga...........-. Alabama River........| 286 
Cumberland......ceeeeees-+» {Junction of Poor and Clover Forks, Har- 
OORMEY, Bi ccyinc ope ow aac sec s.6 eetONIO RIVER. ccs vennee 687 
DEeIAWATC,...sceceveccvecscess 
Deschutes Tilioenanvia Rives cc. co: hese 
5a -|Colum WORS sta soa 
Des Moines...........sc000005 See Ss 
‘ D VEE. cones ys 
DOIOLeS...ccccccsccccccccccess ae he ee iH 
BUING ih ci. aoe eee eerecorscceees 
Fox (Wis.)..... mataniaterssohea aaa RWIS O een eae . Sea 
French Broad......ccsssevsess ia i178 
Grad iich.} ‘}Eake Michigan../7:1:| See 
reen A arse «ee /Obio River... csecsens 
Green (Ube 70) ne le a as $60 
Once SS Atay eS 
Gunnlson.......ccececcevevurs . Colored, Rivet sa 0cc eee 
Ono a he eS icteie tine 
IOIS(ON:, 25 sco ccvcevecccecers Colorado SUNer sys isl oem 
we -|T essee 
Housatonic.......sseeeeee++++| Lown of Washington, Mass..........+0+ Som phe ae 
Humboldt: : [Mouth of Bishop-Creek, Elko C6. Nev... |Hpabadt share es: | 386 
-|Mo Ce) op Creek, 0 Co., Ney....|/H 
Tilinois :|Junction of Kankakes and, Dé Plaiies peerage teagens ee oo 
vers, Grundy County, Ill,.......... 
BORER tas eakl she tesae ss vee Junction of Kast and West Branches, 273 
¢ Tae... see ceeeeeeees++| Mississippi River..... 291 
James (N. Dak.-98. Dak.)......+ Wells Count North Dakota.,.......+ ae 
James 2 eee taegmear ean hited of "Jackson and ‘Gowpasture Missour eT esse ae 
J efferson-Beaverhead-Red uy te ck River {n Beaverhead Hampton Boads..55.- 3} See 
Realities ceovcsovcresces| County, Mont.,........ccvssssecs --+.»|Missourl River........ 271 
POREOSY 2%: ane ... + |Columbia River.......| 281 
tte Co Aah St nscicts serateioniere! 
Kanawha-New.....s+eceeeeees [JUL ib hf ; 97 
PCATUAMisisiciae 9 lelesé\eiesie-a.n's elas 0:8 ng of Mh and Republican 352 
vers, Geary County, Kans.........:|Missouri River........| 169 
Reade e ites 3) cldacodem at hoe oe ees oe 


Klamath. ....... Site Soe EE C Fe Kis. hae ee, Ae Cig : 259 
Little Colorado, x ++ 2. 


Little Missour. : + |Crook County, WY0.....2.-.0 +s... Missouri River..23.5.:| 560 
Atlantic Ocean........ 
Miami. ...+++0+s+ee teeeeaes Ohio River...:....... ico 


MMINNCSOGS. 1 vccccrccccccccace 
IMGAGBIBAIDD Is Vic civeeveencccs ce 
eee anne Sopopentn 

Sissippi-Missourl-Red Rock. 
OS lees aia aa 


86 

, Mont..... ces eveeeesess |Mississippl Ri 
Missouri-Red Rock............|Source of Red Rock River, Mou ae Dol River. 12222] nese 
Mobile,......+.ssescseceeee..{Junction of Alabama and oromblabes ee ee ee 


Rivers, Baldwin County, Ala.,........|Mobile Ba&Y.ccsscveeses 


| a e-em ip AIL th AN 


River 


Mobile-Alabama-Coosa........- 


UROL Meals aiulaxs's ayave’a\¢jasle #ia's)> 
Monongahela. ....seecsseeees 
MUSKINGUM....02cccsesceeeess 


SNEOHES tetolerelelowin io e/ala'a.eieibia.sisterel 
EOS Giese iulalters olele’a’otelb iets clea’ 
UNETLGO Sala atstile!ojuaYatn'e a’atelolo oreietare’ 


NOW winivicln ole eje1sfo%s.e.0/0:.0'0:0.e salv 0i6\6 


seme eee ee ereeoes 


North Canadian. ..3 2222025021: 
INOPUHEPIACEOsoicis <ic's\ercinie'e cipieis.e + 


UNOOER ti etaletelsisis\elsie'e(aiein/s oo .cle.siss 
CUE Be 3886 nSqdGa6 A sDOdeOOSHOE 


ge ge Aa a i 
Osage 


en a a 


OUACHITA ene ccccdscccsesere 


POBTI, «soc cose vcs ccinccssicccc 
Pecos... 
P 


ee teem ewes ee wrereresere 


teem wm eee wee ee eeeeere 


Pee Soe IER sale nee Spins 2 2 
Pemigewasset. 
Penobscot... 
Platte....... 


POtOMAC. ...essvecvsercoecers 


eeeee 


ee 


POWGO so nccsscecsccseveewts 


eee cs 
(Okla -Tex.-La. 


Red River of the North........ 
Republican. .....ccscccccccess 


Rio Grande.... 
HLOBDOKCS 2 <a vere wo cw 


Rock eT Peer 
Sabin 


Sawn e ceo rsceeaserers 


Sacramento...... oe 0 sive pe 
St. Croix (Minn:-Wis.)..2...... 
St. Francis........60 0.0000 cswwvces 
Rts JONDSACH IA. eis icets erences 
St. Joseph. 225s csicmcscccscess 
Salmon (Idaho).........+.2+.+: 
San Joaquin 


Ban JUAD.....cccccscccvcccers 
San 


TEE. secre er ccervccsccccons 


i i rd 


Santee-Wateree-Catawba....... 
Savamnah.......-scccscccccecs 


Schuylkill. ... cece cece ee eoecs 
Scioto.....- aia o¥oin' els) s w/alelp. Slacetotenn 
Shenandoah. .....-cesssceses 
pmo key dati. SEcersls elu Pielele/acele'ein 


South Platte.. 


Susquehanna, .....seeesesecses 
Suwanee.. 


see et erat ereeers 


ee 


Tallahatchic....se++eeeeseeees 
TallapOOSa....cceereses 
1 I OO 
Tennessee..... 
Tennessee-French Broad....... 
ToMbDIgbee. es eereccccveverecs 
TONZUC...creceecccsceseracess 
LTIDIGY.ceserececcescovecerers 


Wabash. ...eeeerrsvece 


White (Ark.-Mo.). wile 
Willamette..... 


YUKON... .ccesecceccoes 


United States—Great Rivers 


Source, or Upper Limit of Length 


Junction of Etowah ang Oostanaula 
ye: Floyd County. Ga. ee 
Junction of East and Wes 
Jupotion of West Work al ye Rivers 
on of West Fork an vers, 
Marion County, W. Va............ 
Junction of Tuscarawas and Walhonding 
Rivers, Coshocton County, Ghigo... 
Van Zandt County, Tex... 0c... cece ees 
Morris County, Kans Se a Scere cats 
Junction of are and 1 Flat Rivers, Durham 
Cowntyy DEG... curate cose voles ga9 133 
Junction of Worth’ and South Forks, ane 
County, N. C. a aipracksload cists le piers 
Niobrara County, Wyo.......-.+:-0---- 
Union County Mex ctitica ae on siete 
cree of Grisly 6 and’ Little ‘Griaal 
Creeks, Jackson County, Colo....... 
Edwards ‘County, DOK ea tere Bg 
Junction of Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers, Pittsburgh, Pa......... per apotatsie 
Potten Countya Pas. . on. serio ieee cc 
Junction of Marais des Cygnes pes a 
Little Osage River, Kans. : 
OKs County, ATKs srnitis ae oie ee over 
Junction of East. and South’ Forks, Owy- 
hee County, Idaho............ 
Neshoba County, Miss... ....: 2 
Mora County. N. Mex..,............ 3 
Junction of Yadkin and Uwharrie Rivers, ; 
Montgomery County, N. C........... 
Watauga County, LOM aes rail : 
Profile Lake, Gratton County, N. H...... 
Junction of East and West Branches|, 
Medway; Maine sss. s., stie ewacion et ware 
Junction of North’ “and ‘South’ “Platte 
Rivers, North ete. INODIAaa eset 
Junction of North and South Branches, 
Ham re County, ‘W. Va.........-0 
Function of. South ‘and Middle’ Forks, 
Johnson County, Wyo...............- 
Faquier and Rappahannock Counties, Va. 


; ee of Buck Creek, Kiowa County, 


Junction of Otter Tail and Bois de Sioux 
Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn......... 


.|Junction of 


Junction of North Fork aud Brtkaree 
River, Dundy Sey: Nebr... 


San Juan County, Colo: 2 .ckssecsccc0ek 
Junction of N aril and South Forks, Mont- 
gomery County, Af nee Nactecaye oeahs swiss 
Washington County, Wis............... 
Junction of South Boar Caddo Forks, Hunt 
County lexan payee sre oouvtoccoha 
Siskiyou County. Calif...... Dietoreteye oeeiae le 
Upper St. Cros Lake, NWR oi sietesac.s etek ola 
Tron Gountyee iO; crete le crore stviele lee elects. t 
Lake Wash meton) Brevard County, — 
Hillsdale County, Mich.............. 5 
Custer County, Idaho... 3207 020022007! 
Junction of uth and Middle’ Forks, 


Madera County, Calif................ 
Silver Lake, Archuleta County, Colo.. 
Junction of Wateree and Congaree Rivers, 

Richland, 8. C 
MeDowell;Gounty, Nu. Gri itis sacewals 1s 0 
Junction of Seneca and Tugaloo Rivers, 

Anderson County, 8. C............... 
Near Tuscarora, Schuylkiil County, Pa.. 
Auglaize County, Ohio 


./Junection of North and South Forks at 


IREVEDCONS Viton « ieyetdielele ite secs 
Cheyenne County, Colony. Spe not 
Ocean Plateau, Teton County, Wyo...... 


.|Junetion of North and eet Rivers at 


PortsRePubue,. Vai. cree as ee sac Dod 
Junction of South and Middle Forks, Park 
CONTE EAS) OM Bre Grice aoe rset oo Dias 
Otsego Lake, Otsego County, N. Y....... 


*| Junction of North and Log Rivers, Shai 


ton County, Ga....... 
Tippah County, Miss 
Near Embry in Paulding County, Ga. 
Person County, N. 
french Broad and Holston 

Rivers, Knox County, Tenn.........., 
Junction of North and West Forks of 

French Broad, TransylvaniaCounty,N.C. 
Junction of East and West Forks, Monroe 


OUBE Ys VUISSA a gcc te) eidicls o e)eld le oye, walt 
Junction of North and South For 

LEAT COMMU Ty VV VOs dala in aise s =o) nae ¥s 0% 
Junction of East and West Forks, 

man County, Tex... .«:...... OVI 
Darke County, Ohio. Beau a's etka ares 
Hemphill County, Tex...........++s.00. 
Junction of North and pouty: samme: 

Somerset County, pave eillovesovelant 
Madison’ County, Ark. or. cos. ccicie ee cone 
Junction oe tag and Middle Forks, near 


Rivers, Leflore County. MIBS, bse iS ea 
Park County, WY0........ccrcesesae 
Junction of wee aud Pelly Rivers, Yukon 


Province, Canada.........+- 


eee eeeee 


*|Alabama Rive 


Outfiow 


Mobile Bay.........6+ 
Hudson River........- 
io “Rivens. ia. cece 
Ohio River. » «suns 
Sabine Lake. ........+ 
. |ArKansas River....... 
Pamlico Sound......-- 
Bp ctc, River. ..ssa8 

Missouri River........ 
«| COnnaes River siscmeon 


* | Platte River. ycaseses 
: (Nueces Bay......2.06- 


Mississippi River...... 
Misstsst ppl River. -pver 


. (Missouri River..,..... 
Red River. isae cee 


‘Atlantic Ocean.......- 
Missouri River........ 
Chesapeake Bay....... 


Yellowstone River..... 
Chesapeake Bay....... 


Atchafalaya River..... 
Lake Winnipeg........ 


Kansas River........- 
Gulf of Mexico........ 


Albemarle Sound...... 
Mississippi River...... 


Sabine Lake. ..,...... 
Suisun Bay........... 
Mississippi River..... - 
Mississippi River...... 
_ |Atlantic Ocean. . 


"|Lake Michigan..... ens 
‘|Snake River.......... 
Suisun Bay PAIS 


Colorado River. RS 


Atlantic Ocean........ 
Atlantic Ocean........ 


Atlantic Ocean.......- 
, |Delaware River....... 
‘jOhio River... 


Potomac River.. 
Kansas River... 
Columbia River. 
Shenandoah River..... 


Platte River. ... 
Chesapeake Bay. 


. |Gulf of Mexico.. 
"|/¥azoo River. 


Pamlico Bay... 


Ohlo River. .......e- 


Ohio Rivers sec. anise 
Mobile River... 


Z Yellowstone River..... 


. |Galveston Bay.......- 


Ohio Riveron.c..<se sn 
Red River...:..- ips 


Penobscot River......- 
Mississippi River...... 


Columbia River..... 
. |Mississippi River... 


Mississippi River...... 


. \Missourl River......,- 


Bering Sen...+++---e: 


‘ 


Sie Fe 
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292 United States Atomic Energy Commission 
cn: on ce ee eee SEREEE ed aa ee La 
Small Nuclear Reactors to Cut Cost of Electrical Power 


Source: U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 


The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission is 
carrying on a comprehensive program to 
solve problems connected with producing 
low cost power from small nuclear reac~- 
tors. The increasing costs of electricity 
made by conventional generators makes 
the development of nuclear generators for 
communities a necessity of the future. 
Costs of nuclear plants are greater today 
than those of conventional plants; the ob- 
ject of AEC is to reduce cost of both 
plants and ‘nuclear fuels. 

John A. McCone, ch., AEC, at the Amer- 
ican Public Power Assn. convention in 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1960, outlined 
six projects by AEC to develop small-size 
nuclear power plants: = 

Construction of a 16,200-kw_ boiling 
water superheater reactor in cooperation 
with Puerto Rico. 

Cooperation with the City of Los An- 
geles-City of Pasadena, and the Western 
Farmers Electric Cooperative of Ana- 
darko, Okla., on two projects for 50,000- 
kw improved cycle boiling water reactors. 

Completion of the AEC 22,000-kw boil- 
ing water reactor at Elk River, Minn., to 
start operation in 1961. 

Construction by AEC of an 11,400-kw 
organic cooled and moderated reactor at 
Piqua, Ohio. Said Mr. McCone: “The or- 
ganic plant is particularly attractive due 
to low coolant pressures. Use of the or- 
ganic coolant makes possible simpler and 
cheaper construction. This leads directly 
to decreases in capital costs.” 

AEC also has begun construction of a 
30,000-kw experimental gas-cooled reac- 
tor at Oak Ridge, Tenn., to develop tech- 
nology for using helium coolant with high 
temperature uranium oxide, stainless steel 
clad fuel elements. The high coolant 
temperatures will lead to high thermal 
efficiencies and the use of modern elec- 
trical generating quipment. 

A counterpart gas-cooled reactor, being 
built by the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, represents more advanced tech- 
nology. It will be unique in using a ura- 
nium-thorium-carbide fuel mixture in 
graphite, with a stainless steel cladding. 
Helium will be used as the coolant in this 
40,000-kw plant, The higher temperatures 
of this reactor will make even greater 
thermal efficiency possible, with the use 
of modern electrical generating equip- 
ment. 


UNDERGROUND EXPLOSIVE PROJECT 


AEC in 1960 began preparations for Project 
Gnome in the salt beds known as the Salado For- 
mation, about 25 miles southeast of Carlsbad, N. M. 
The project is part of the Commission’s Plowshare 
program to investigate nuclear explosives for 
peaceful purposes. Construction calls for a shaft 
1,200 feet deep and, leading off from the bottom of 
the shaft, a tunnel 1,100 feet long in which a nu- 
clear explosive of about 10 kiloton yield, the equiv- 
alent of 10,000 tons of high explosive, would be 
detonated. The construction is estimated to cost 
about $1,000,000 and be ready in 1961. Final au- 
thorization to detonate the explosive will be the 
decision of the President. The technical work is 
being carried out by the University of California 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Livermore, Calif., 
and the planning is under the supervision of the 
San Francisco Operations Office of AEC, 


LARGEST NUCLEAR POWER PLANT 

A nuclear power plant providing 360,000 kilo- 
watts, the largest nuclear plant in the country, is 
to be erected in 1961 by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp, for Southern California Edison Co. Largest 
plant now operating is the Dresden, Tll., plant of 
Commonwealth Edison Co, of Chicago, which be- 


gan operating June, 1960, with 180,000 kw. 
NUCLEAR POWER FOR AIRCRAFT 


A nuclear propulsion’ system for aircraft is being 
promoted by AEC at a number of installations. An 
indirect cycle reactor system is under way at Con- 
necticut Aircraft Nuclear Experimental Laboratory, 
Hartford, Conn., and a direct cycle reactor system 
at Evendale, Ohio; aircraft propulsion experiments 
are also being made at the National Station in 
Idaho. 


NEW REACTOR AT HANFORD 

A plutonium recycle test reactor was built at the 
Hanford Works, Richland, Wash., during 1960. 
This reactor will be used as an experimental tool 
in developing ways of using plutonium economically 
as a fuel for power reactors. Hanford also has a 
plutonium fabrication facility where the fuel ele- 
ments for the recycle test reactor are being made. 


COOPERATION WITH BRITAIN 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission has ar- 
ranged for an exchange of information on high 
temperature gas-cooled power reactors with the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, acting 
for the Dragon project. The Dragon project in- 
volves construction and operation of an_experi- 
mental 20 megawatt thermal reactor at Winfrith 
Heath and is the joint undertaking of atomic 
energy authorities of the United Kingdom, Eura- 
tom, Austria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The exchange will cover results at the 
40 megawatt, electrical, high temperature gas- 
cooled reactor to be built in the U. S. by the Phil- 
adelphia Reactor Co. 


REACTOR FOR DENMARK 


A research reactor grant of $350,000 has been 
paid by the United States to Denmark for complet- 
ing facilities for nuclear training and research un- 
der President Eisenhower’s Atoms-for-Peace pro- 
gram, The reactor, a five-megawatt tank type uses 
light water as a coolant and moderator. Commit- 
ments of grants have been made to 20 nations and 
Denmark is the fifth to complete a reactor under 
these terms, the others being Brazil, West Ger- 
many, Spain and Italy. 


McMURDO SOUND PLANT 


Immediately after ratification by the U. S. Sen- 
ate of the new Antarctic Treaty Aug. 10, 1960, 
AEC began arranging for the erection of a nuclear 
power plant for McMurdo Sound, the first of sev- 
eral plants authorized by Congress. This will be a 
1,500-kw reactor of the pressurized water type, 
moderated and cooled with light water. It was to 
be built in the United States and shipped “in 
packages and assembled on the site. The fixed 
price for the plant was $3,950,678. The disposal 
of radioactive waste is covered in the treaty. 


NEW BROOKHAVEN ACCELERATOR 


The Alternating Gradient Synchrotron (AGS) at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, one of the 
world’s two largest operating particle accelerators, 
ran for the first time July 29, 1960, producing a 
beam of protons at an energy of more than 30 
billion electron volts (Bev). This is the highest 
energy ever attained by a particle accelerator. It 
will enable scientists to study nuclear interactions 
at energies about five times greater than ever be- 
fore. Another accelerator, similar in design and 
size, has been completed at the European Organi- 
zation for Nuclear Research (CERN) Laboratory, 
near Geneva, Switzerland. 


Since 1954, the most powerful accelerator in this 
country has been the 6.2-Bev Bevatron at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, With a machine in the 30-Bev range, 
physicists at Brookhaven expect to learn more 
about the many kinds of particles, such as mesons 
and hyperons, and the various ‘‘anti-particles,”’ 
that are produced in target nuclei by bombarding 
them with high energy protons. 


Construction of the AGS, which includes 240 
magnets placed in a ring-shaped 18-foot square 
tunnel one-half mile in circumference, was started 
in late 1955, following several years of preliminary 
design work. The total cost of this latest AEC 
research facility, including a 60,000-square-foot 
service and laboratory building and an 85,000- 


square-foot experimental building, is approximately 
$31,000,000. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


The State of New York, known as the Empire State, riginal 
that fought the American War of Ind erEt wae cented Gore fr inn ce 


England, for his brother, the Duke of y 
from the Duteh in 1664. The colony had a population of 190,000 Gf BY Bee 


New York state has 36 railroads that o te 6 
of second main track and 803 additional mi, of mair nuek | inside the state 2 aaa 


orts, 38 seaplane bases and 7 
‘ties, 11 winiaey bases and 176 


More than 103,000 miles of improved roads are included in highway an ecting 
t systems of New York state. Of these, approximately 1,200 mae fn tee ee 


in cities and villages. 


,000 miles in town systems and 16,000 miles 


Governors of New York State 


Name Residence | Elected Name | Residence Elected 
George Clinton!....|Ulister Co...... July 9, 1777|| Samuel J. Tilden New Ix 
Jobv Jay...... +. April, ” 1795|| Lucius Robinson... | nimi r-aae } ier5 
George Clinton... .. 1301)| Alonzo B. Cornell. -| New York City.|Nov. 42 1879 
organ Lewis...... 53 ver Cleveland®. .| Buffalo. ....... ov. 7, 1882 
D. Tompkins |Richmond Co. 1807|| David B. Hill’... _- | Elmira. 2022 ¢ 2 \Jan. 6, 1885 
John Taylor?.......|Albany 1817|| Roswell P. Flower. .| New York City.|Nov. 3; 1891 
De Witt Clinton. ..: 1817|| Levi P. Morton. . /_|Bhinecliff...... Nov. 6, 1894 
Joseph C. Yates... |Sch 6, 1822|| Frank S. Black..... TOY, eee Noy. Ee 1893 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City = 1824|| Theodore Roosevelt.| Oyster Bay 232 Nov. §& 1898 
Pitchert_” (Sandy 11, 1823|| Benj. B. Odell jr... .| Newburgh... ._- |Nov. 6, 1900 
Martin Van Buren. . |Kinderhook....| Nov. 5, 1823); - Higgins. .j)Olean.......... 'Nov. 8, 1904 
Enos T. Throop®. . . |Aub 12, 1829|| Charles E. Hughes*-|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1908 
William L. Marcy. .|Troy 7, 1332|| Horace White ®.....| Sy: eer. ‘Oct. 6, 1910 
William H. Seward.. . 7, 1838) John A. Dix tia2--|Nov. 8, 1910 
William C. Bouck... 8, 1842 19___.| New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
Silas Wright. : 5, 17, 1913 
eee 2 One 3, 1 New York City-|Nov. 3. 1914 
amilton nese a ...-| New York City.|Nov. 5. 1918 
Horatio pr ; 3 : [Now ome 
r aes q jNov. 7, 1922 
ice ee re Cis. cAN z |Nov. 6, 1928 
SRS aig oie ueens CO..... | Nov. lw. i ; BRS tA 
Edwin D. Morgan! |New York Gity!|Nov. 2, 1858 || aman!?| New York City ./ Nov 8: 2982 
Horatio Seymour... |Deerfield....... Nov. 4 1862) Charles Poletti:?....| New York City.| 1942 
Reuben E. Fenton. :|Frewsburgh...:|Nov. 8, 1864 Thomas E. Dewey...) New York City .|Noy. 3, 1942 
John T. Hoffman... |New Yors City.|Nov. 3, 1868 Averell Harriman.._|Ceniral Valley. .|Nov. 2, 1954 
John A. Dix....... 'New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872, Nelson A. Rockefeller New York City_|Nov. 4, 1958 


iThe Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and the Lieutenant 
Governor should enter on July 1 aiter their elec- 


tion. 

2ZLt. Gov.; became Govérnor upon resignation 
of Gov. Tompkins. ; 

8The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lt. Gov. shall, “‘on and after the 
year 1823, enter office Jan. 1.” 

4Lt. Gov., became Governor following death of 
Goy. Clinton. 

SLt. Goy., became Governor -upon resignation 
of Gov. Van Buren who became U'S. Secretary of 
State. 


®Gov. Cleveland resigned Jan. 6, 1885 to be- 
Se President of U.S. 

“Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation of 
Cleveland, and was elected Nov. 6, 1885 for a full 


®Goy. Hughes resigned Oct. 6,-1910, to become 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

%Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
of Hughes. 

29Govy. Sulzer was impeached and removed from 
office Oct. 17, 1913. 
: Seis Gov., became Governor upon removal of 

er. 

22Gov. Lehman resigned Dec. 2, 1942, to become 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. 

i8Lt. Gov., became Governor ior 29 days upon 
resignation of Lehman. 


New York State Income and Outgo 


Main Budget Funds 
Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
ending Income Outgo ending Income Outgo 
March 31 March 31 
EOGD. toes eae 1,227,000,000 | 1,272,000,000 1959. 1,616,000,006 1,799.000,000 
1956..........| 1,382,000,000 | 1,346,000,000 /|1960.......... 1,999.000,000 1,994.000,000 
1957... -..-.-| 1,469,000,000 | 1,468,000,000 |/1961*......... 2,240,000,000 2,120.000.000 
1958..........! 1,538,000,000 |  1.702,000,000 i 


*Revised Budget estimate. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Health 
Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 


Estimat- j ; Rates per 1,000 population 


Year | ed popu- ; Mar- | Deaths Rate per 
(Cal.) lation Births / Deaths riages | , Persons under | 1,000 live 
| jJulyl H | Births Deaths | Married 1 year Births 

1945... |14,094,635, 234,110) 152,913} 120,314) 16.6 10885) “47 7,459 319 
1950... |14,921,889| 300,752) 156,135) 141,075| 20.2 10.5 18.9 7,450 24.8 
1955... |15,951,346| 342,148 165,588} 123,251 214 10.4 15.5 8,317 | 243 

956... |16,186,537 "700 166,446) 127,101 214 10.3 15.7 8.219 | 23.7 
1957 116,418,818, 358,880) 172,552) 647 21.9 10.5 15.2 8,577 23.9 
1958... |16,595,424| 360,289) 173,741 121,322 21.7 10.5 14.6 8,831 24.5 
4959*. . |16,774,01 363,124 176,356) 120,517 21.6 10.5 14.4 8,991 24.8 


* Births, deaths, and deaths under 1 year are provisional. 
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THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing 
the Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Cornwall, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

The total area of the Park, including 1900 acres 
in the New Jersey section, is 53,318 Acs. (including 
Palisades Interstate Parkway r.o.w. in New York 
State), of which the Harriman Section covers 
40,462 Acs.; Bear Mountain area, 4,871; Storm 
King, 1,092: Hook Mountain, 661; Blauvelt, 536; 
Tallman Mountain, 634; Rockland Lake, 771; Hav- 
erstraw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45; Nyack 
Beach, 61; and High Tor, 491. 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Bear Mountain. The 
Mohawk Coach Lines reach the eastern borders, 
and the Erie R. R. the western. 

The main arterial routes to the several sections 
of the Park are the Palisades Interstate Parkway. 
the New York State Thruway, the Garden State 
Parkway, U. S. Route 9-W, New York Route 17 
and U. S. Route 6. Hudson River crossings are the 
Holland #nd Lincoln tunnels, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, the Tappan Zee Bridge and the 
Bear Mountain Bridge. 

Camping facilities are available. by permit at 
Lake Welch in Harriman State Park. 


Harriman State Park contains Sebago Beach, 
Lake Welch, Lake Tiorati and beach, Lake Silver 
Mine, the Kanawauke Lakes, and the Anthony 
Wayne bathing area. 


Stony Point Battlefield Reservation is within the 
area of the Park. This British strong point was 
carried by assault by Gen. Anthony Wayne July 
15, 1779. Museum and picnic facilities. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (30 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon; George’s Island Park (137 acres) at 
Montrose. 


Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (172 acres) at Ardsley encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,270 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (11,100 acres), 
has 550 acres on Taconic Parkway devoted to a 
golf course under Westchester County Park Comm. 
The rest of area is under the Taconic State Park 
Comm.; Willsons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, 
adjoins Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods 
Park (850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (130 acres) in Yonkers; Ridge 
Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town of 
Greenburgh. 


Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a salt-water beach and _ fresh-water 
swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it 
has a modern amusement park and game rooms. 
It is an all-year resort. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKWAYS 


The Saw_ Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Katonah. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York City line in Pelham Bay Park 
to the Connecticut line, where it connects with the 
Merritt Parkway, which extends east. The Bronx 
River Parkway extends from the city line northerly 
1314 miles to the Taconic State Parkway at Val- 


arta: STATE PARKWAYS 


The Bear Mountain State Parkway runs from 
the Taconic State Parkway just north of its 
intersection with Crompond Road west to State 
Route No. 9 and the Peekskill by-pass. 


The Taconic State Parkway runs from Valhall 
north through Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess 
and Columbia Counties to State Route No. 23, its 
present terminus, 


JONES BEACH STATE PARK 
Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 33 miles from N. Mis 
is reached by the Graud Central and Northern 
State Parkways, the Southern State Parkway, Sun- 
rise Highway, or Merrick Road to either the 


New York State—Parks, Campsites 
New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source: Division of Parks and Lands & Forests, New York State Conservation Department 


Meadowbrook, Wantagh or Captree State Park- 
ways. Jones Beach State Park may also be ae 3 
from Long Beach by the Loop Causeway and the 
Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the Long Island 
Railroad to Freeport er Wantagh with bus con- 
nections. Jones Beach has over 3 miles of ocean 
bathing beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs 
Bay, salt water diving, s and wading 
pode in the West Bathhouse, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, boardwalk. The Marine Theatre seats 8,200. 


OTHER LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Bayard Cutting Arboretum (641 acres), 50 miles 
pe N. Y. on Connetquot River, south of East 
p. 


Belmont Lake (399 acres), 42 miles from N. Y. 


Bethpage (1,520 acres), 37 miles from N. Y., 
north of Farmingdale. Bethpage oceupies a roll- 
ing wooded tract north of Farmingdale on the 
Nassau-Suffolk County line. Five 18-hole golf 
courses and a clubhouse are available. There are 
picnic groves, tennis courts, over eight miles of 
bridle paths and pedestrian trails and a stable 
where well-trained saddle horses may be hired. 


Captree (298 acres), 47 miles from N. Y. on 
all-parkway route to Fire Island Inlet. 


Fire Island (1.000 acres), 49 miles from N. Y. 
Ferry from Captree. 


Heckscher (1,538 acres), 50 miles from N. ¥. 
on Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 


Hempstead Lake (867 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 


Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. 


Montauk Point (162 acres), 132 miles from N. Y. 
on the ocean. 


Orient Beach (357 acres), 118 miles from N. Y. 
on Gardiners Bay. 


Sunken Meadow (1,232 acres), 46 miles from 
N. Y., mear Kings Park, on Long Island Sound. 
Reached by all parkway routes from N. Y. 


Valley Stream (97 acres), 18 miles from N, Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 


Wildwood (503 acres), 73 miles from N. Y. on 
Long Island Sound. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Campers on Forest Preserve public campsites 
pay a service charge of $1 per night per camping 
permit, limited to 6 persons, Day users pay 50¢ per 
car, $2 per truck or bus. 


Catskill Park contains 657,600 acres of which the 
state owns more than 235,000. It is bordered by the 
Hudson, Delaware and Mohawk valleys. The Cats- 
kill section is reached by rail on the New York 
Central to Poughkeepsie, Rhinecliff or Hudson 
thence by highway bridges to villages on the west 
side of the river, where connections may be made 
with bus lines. The public campsites are: 


Beaverkill—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 


Devil’s Tombstone—Turn north from State 
eee route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. ‘ 


North Lake—Turn north from State Highway, 


route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles. 


Toe Path Mountain—On State Highwa 
miles south of Middlebure. elaanyrety 


Woodland Valley—Turn south from State High- 
yeas, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite. 


UP-STATE PARKS 
Allegany (58,267 acres), 10 miles S.W. of Sala- 


wanca; Lake Erie (354 acres) 7 miles from Dun- 
kirk; Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. — 


Buttermilk Falls (675 acres), 215 miles S. of 
Ithaca; Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 miles trom 
Seneca Falls; Robert H. Treman State Park (989 
acres), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
(816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 
Oswego; Fillmora Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S, of 
Moravia; Seneca Lake Park (143 acres), Geneva, 
N. Y.; Stony Brook (554 acres), 3 miles S, of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls (535 acres), on 
Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
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(604 acres), in Village of that ; N 
Battleneld Reservation ($30 aes alie so 


Echo Lake (64 acres) ut Millwood, N. Y. Hunter 
Brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Sedksiit N.Y. 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood. 


Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 mil = 
fer Cob Acre. ark, 28 es from Roches 


James Baird, 9 mi. east of Poughkeepsie (583 
acres), Ogden’ Mills and Ruth Livingston Mills 
(272 acres) at Staatsburg. 


John Boyd Thacher (1,108 acres), 15 miles 
southwest of Albany on State route 157. 


Letchworth Park (13,303 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 


Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N. 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N, W. of 
Oneonta: Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse; 
Battle Island, near Fulton. 


State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (126 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (896 
ely Buckhorn Island; Evangola State Park (477 
acres), 27 mi. southwest of Buffalo. 


Taconic at Copake Falls (6,000 ocrens 90 miles 
from N.Y.; Lake Taghkanic (1,002 acres), 115 miles 
from N. Y.: Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 
Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. 


Thousand Islands region—Wellesley Island, 
Westcott Beach, Jacques Cartier and 12 smaller 
areas between Sacketts Harbor and Ogdensburg. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


Campers on the Forest Preserve public camp- 
sites and on the State-owned islands and lands at 
Lake George pay a service charge of $1 per night 
per camping permit. Permits are limited to 6 per- 
sons. Day users pay 50 cents per car or $2 per truck 
or bus. 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,269,- 
600 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. The state has uroyiaee many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but visitors must 
register with the caretaker in charge. 


The developed campsites are: 


Brown Tract Pond—Seven miles east of Eagle 
Bay via town highway. 


Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Caroga 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on State 
Highway, route 29A. 


Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over town 
road to campsite: 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 
8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge. a distance of four miles. 


Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S. Highway 
9, just north of Plattsburg. on road to ferry. 


Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. Highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To. reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
mows bel Ba eesieoee Lake Village on State High- 


Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, 
between Paul Smiths and Tupper Lake, pie ge 


Forked Lake—At end of town Ses ee! 5 miles 
west of Highway 10 at Deerland on Long Lake. 


Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette Lake Village. 


Hearthstone Point—Two miles north of Leke 
ceoree ee on Bolton road, State Highway, 


Lake Durant—On State Highway No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 


Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
Entrance is 2 miles west of Long Lake. 


Lake George Battleground—Route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 


Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake Village, on State Highway, route 10. 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about three 
miles west of Piseco; access via State Highway 8. 


Macomb Reservation—3 miles west of Route 22B 
at Schuyler Falls, via county highway. 


Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine- 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. 


Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 


Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles- west of Speculator. 


Northampton Beach—On Sacandada Reservoir, 
two miles south of Northville. Access via town 
highway from State route 30. 


Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 


Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake; access via State 
Highway, route 8, four miles west of Piseco. 


Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville,-about six 
miles south of the latter village. 


Poplar Point—Off State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about two miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 


Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State High- 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite road. 


Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 


Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
Lake a the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
route 9. 


Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12D, six miles south of Lowville. 


Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles east. 


Higher Tolls Increase New York Thruway Earnings 


The New York State Thruway Authority reported 
revenue of $21,711,699 for the first six months of 
1960, an increase of 14.74% over the corresponding 
period of 1959. Operating expenses totaled $7,055,- 
588, an increase of 20.46%. After provisions for 
reserves, net revenue was $14,157,433, a gain of 
12.60%. 

ae heecinl revenue for the first half, after vol- 
ume discounts, amounted to $6,242,884, an increase 
of 13.54% from the same period last year. 

Toll revenue from all types of vehicles during the 
first half totaled $19,541,773, or 13.26% more than 
the $17,253,555 in the first half of 1959. Revenue 
from concessions totaled $1,504,938. 

By the end of 1959, the Thruway Authority was 
operating 553 miles of the 559-mile Thruway, the 


longest toll road in the world. The final six miles 
of the Berkshire section were opened and an addi- 
tional eight miles of the Niagara section through 
Buffalo were completed. Opening of the final six 
miles on the Niagara section will complete the 
Thruway System. 

In 1959, 61,994,445 vehicles traveled 2,103,406,851 
miles over the Thruway System. Revenue for the 
year totaled $47,519,511, an increase of 36.13% 
over the 1958 level. The increase resulted princi- 
pally from a toll increase that went into effect 
Jan, 1, 1959. 

Tolls from passenger cars totaled $31,166,335, a 
gain of 40.80% from 1958, while commercial rev- 
enue was $11,789,519, an increase of 33.57% from 
the 1958 level. 
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New York State: Mountaih Peake and Aske. o 7 


, Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Elevation figures show feet above mean sea level 


Hurricane 

Hoffman (Blue Ridge).... 
Cheney Cobble........ oe 
Little Moose (Kismeth)... 


a ES Ay tee ‘| 3, Brooks sashes Sear 
Bs Blue Ridge (Cloud Cap)..} 3,868 || Noonmark..........-..+ 
. Panther 4% -csnicaites 3,865 ||Fishing Brook........... 
% MoKengier:: vcvings eee 3/8615 || Adamec. St coc, See 
i PE NUO ce. fects. 25. - ss.) 4,220 |) Witebopple .. .. ..canemas 8,842 || Little Santanoni......... 
“t Upper Wolf Jaw......... | 4,185 |\Bartlett Ridge........... 3.8403 | Jays. sa ee wee te 
& 
a CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
4 They cove an area of 1,000 square miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 
ct counties, wesv of the Hudson River. 
d Peak County | Ely. Peak County | Ely. Peak County 
. SIU ED Rese Ulster 4,204|/High Peak...... Greene 3,660/ Belle Ayr...... . Ulster 
Hunter........./Greene 4,025||Twin...........|/Greene 3,647 |jSpruce......... Ulster 
¥ Black Dome. .. . |Greene 3, 990) ROCKY... si Soe. Ulster 3,620) |Mill Br’k. Rdge.. |Ulster-Del. 
Blackhead Peak. |Greene 3 BG PUR sew ig ea a ea als Ulster 3,619||Pisgam ........ Delaware 
Thos. Cole...... Greene 3,935||North Dome.. ...|Greene 13.593 | | Wildcat. ....... Ulster 
OrNel ee ray sie se Ulster 3,906|/|Balsam........ Ulster 3,590||Hemlock....... Ulster 
Graham... Ulster 3,890||/Indian Head....|Greene 3,585|/Van Wyck...... Ulster 
Peekamoose.... . |Ulster 3,863|/Balsam........ Greene 3,565 McGregor. ..... |Delaware 
ri TAO Cyt. Ulster 3,856||Halcott........ Greene 3,537 ||Mor’sy'le R’ng. , |Delaware 
Plateau. ....... Greene 3,855||Evergreen. .....|Greene 3,531] |Plattekill....... ‘Delaware 
Wittenberg. .... Ulster 3,802)|Vly............/Greene 3,529||Giant Ledge. .. . |Ulster 
Sugarloaf....... Greene 3,782||Spruce Top..... Ulster 3,520//Richmond...... Greene 
West Kill....... Greene 3,777||Dry Brook Rdg. | Del.-Ulster|3,510}/Utsayanthe, .... Delaware 
Panthersc.5.. 5. Ulster '3,760||Wndhm. Hgh. Pk.| Greene 3,505||Mongaup....... Ulster 
LONO}.5 )...:... {Ulster 3,740||Bearpen,......,|Del.-Ulster|3,500/|Overlook. ...... ‘Ulster 
Bis.. Rnd. Top. . Ulster 3,723|/Round Top. ....|Greene 3,470||Rose........... {Ulster 
Big Indian. Ulster 3,721||Huntersfield. ...|Greene 3,450)//Denman....... Sullivan 
Balsam Ca ,. {Ulster 3,700||Bloomberg......|/Delaware |3,448/|Mombaccus.... . Ulster 
Rusk , (Greene 3,680||\Stoppel Point. ..|Greene 3,425) | 
j CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 
fi Lake County Sq.m.) Ely. Lake County Sq.m.,| Elv. 
Beaver River Flow| Herkimer......... 3.95) 1,660)/Long............ Hamilton. , 6.14/1,630 
Big Moose....... Hamilton-Herkimer| 1.98/1,.824||Meacham.. . ..| Franklin, , 1,88/1,551 
ORS aces a i a it. Lawrence...... 1 272 || Moose-Little . | Herkimer. . 1.05} 1,788 
Blue Mountain. ..|Hamilton......... 2.05] t.789||Oneida....... Oneida-Osweg .| 79.8 
Brandreth....... Hamilton......... 1.38}1.878]|/Onondaga........ Onondaga....... A 4.75| 3 
MBRADG ie os earnas IWAPTOR. S\.-otiao o's 1. 421 SOL} Otiscodacsctasac Onondaga........ 3 50): 784 
a Canadarago...... @TECRD 5.8 s5..-oyite 3.06)1,276||Otsego........... COUROT OY wale su tsromiat 6.23 /1,194 
Canandaigua..... Ontario-Yates..... 16.57} 686||Owasco.......... Cayuga... senses 10.3 ll 
BVURR. is ca cade Cay-Tomp-Seneca.| 66.4 | 381/|Peck,........... Fulton vederse cane 1.07] 1,360 
Cazenovia....... Madison..,......| . 1.72)1,190]|Piseco........... Hamilton,........ 4,321,661 
Champlain....... Essex-Clinton-Vt.- Placti’, Soses snes FOSBOXASN waco Selec 4.37)1,859 
Canada........ 439.0 95||Pleasant......... Hamilton,........ 2.35/1,724 
Chateaugay, upper|Clinton.......... 3.85|1,310]|Raquette........ Hamilton,,....... 8.43 | 1,762 
Chautauqua...... Chautauqua. ..... 20.9 |1,308|/Raquette Pond, ..|Franklin.,....... - 1,542 
h CUD TOD iy sivas 2.32/1,531]|Round........... Hamilton,..... oem [> dat dgas 
«| Franklin. ,....0+ 1.59}1,610||Sacandaga....... Hamilton..,...... 2.50} 1,724 
.| Livingston........ 5.08] 818//St. Regis, upper... |Franklin...,..... 1.08} 1,619 
Cayuga-Onondaga,| 3.40] 370||Saranac, 1, lower., | Franklin. ,..... +.) 3.46) 1,534 
.| Franklin, . -.| 1.42/1,548||Saranac, 1, middle,|Franklin,........ 2.6 |1,536 
Hamilton 1.95} 1,741||Saranac, 1 Franklin oo iiioc see 7.95| 1,571 
Herkimer, . 1.03] 1,706 ||Saratoga. .|Saratoga......... 6.78} 204 
Herkimer... 3.29] 1,707||Sehroon, .. | Essex-Warren.... 6.61] 807 
gees ree an Seneca... . | Seneca-Schuyler; 
7 Es ANge...... 5 : Ontario-Yates,. , ; 
geOmlooky sss. . +, Livingston.... 2.90) 896/|Silver...... Clinton... te 1 303 
Hinckley, reservoir] Herk.-Oneida..... §.11)1,225 Wyoming. ‘19/1 
Honeoye......... Liv.-Ontario. ..:., 2.61] 804 Cay.-Cortl.-Onond. | 13 ; 
SnnecaEs. sles oe | MLCPKIMIOL otc ee tem 1.46] 2,187 St. Law.-Franklin.,| 5.91|1,542 
MDOIAD i leieeietcsie'c « Hamilton......... 6.96) 1,650 Hamilton......... 80 
Keuka Beer emisti states Yates-Steuben. Bela 3 : 709 Franklin. Roc 1.35] 15563 
sseeorerecee.|Hamilton........ ; r soe ge Resale, 
PEACH O aly ow secs. Schuyler. casas 1.27] 1,096!! : ys 1.74/ 1,880 


Lake Erie borders on New York State for an Finger Lakes form a group of gl 
airline distance of 64 miles. Area in U. S., 4,990 central New York. From: west to can teen ace 
Square miles. Canandaigua, Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owaaee: 


Skaneateles. 

Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of Ther 
New York State for an airline distance of 146 mil "in New ‘York State, of which 46 mapeeoa 
Area in U. S., 3,470 square miles, S aren de Nee ae MA ite on eee 10 Raves 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Contributions, 1959 =............. .--$ 285,897,000 
Benefit Payments, 1959 
Funds on Hand, Jan. 1, 1960 ........ 1,027,466,000 

The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York was enacted in April, 1935, and was 
the second of its kind in the United States. Collec- 
tions from employers began in 1936 and _ first 
payments to the unemployed were made in 1938. 

ince that time various amendments have ex- 

tended the usefulness of the law. Benefit rates 
now are $10 to $50; duration of payments is 26 
weeks; waiting period is one week; compensation 
is paid for days of unemployment. 

Subject to the law are firms with quarterly pay- 
rolls of at least $300. 


BENEFITS TO UNEMPLOYED 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an in- 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of a valid original claim for benefits) worked in in- 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. In 1958, an alternate 
Tule was set up, permitting payment also to 
claimants who worked in at least 15 of the past 
52 weeks and in 40 of the past 104 weeks, all at 
an average of $15 or more a week. Benefits are 
payable for not more than 26 full weeks of unem- 
ployment within the claimant’s individual benefit 
year (52 weeks following the filing of a valid 
original claim). The weekly benefit rate is based on 
the claimant’s average weekly wage, and varies 
from the $10 weekly minimum to the $50 maxi- 
mum, After an unpaid waiting period of one week, 
benefits are paid weekly for each fourth and subse- 
quent day of total unemployment within a week. 

The partial earnings under which a claimant 
may get benefits are limited to $50 a week. 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claims, 
employers are required to supply wage information 
within seven days after a request is mailed. 

In 1960, employers’ contributions to the Fund 
range from 0.9% to 3.2% of taxable payrolls. Firms 
Subject to the law for less than seven calendar 
quarters pay at a uniform 2.7% rate. 

The 3% rate is paid by employers who were late 
filing tax reports or whose unemployment insur- 
ance accounts show a deficit because former em- 
ployees drew benefits in excess of the employer’s 
contribution. An employer whose account shows a 
deficit in two successive years pays the 3.2% tax. 

The law also provides for diversions from in- 
dividual employer accounts to the General Account 
whenever the General Account balance drops be- 


First Power Production 


The largest hydroelectric development in the 
free world, the $720,000,000 Niagara Power Project, 
was scheduled to produce its first power in Feb- 
ruary, 1961, just three years after construction be- 
gan. When completed in 1963 it will have an in- 
stalled capacity of 2,190,000 KW, enough to supply 
the total power needs of a city the size of Chicago. 

The project is the second to be constructed by 
the Power Authority .of the State of New York, an 
agency created by the state to develop the hydro- 
electric power of the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
Rivers as self-liquidating projects, without tax 
money or state credit. 


The Niagara Power Project consists essentially 
of a water intake about 244 miles above the Falls, 
two huge conduits that carry the water under the 
City of Niagara Falls to a point about four miles 
below the Falls, a main power plant, a pumping 
and generating plant and a large storage reservoir. 

In order to preserve the beauty of the Falls, in 
accordance with the U. S.-Canadian Treaty of 1950, 
the project was designed to utilize more water at 


low a fixed ‘‘safety’’ level. When the diversion does 
not restore sufficient monies to the General Ac- 
count, a subsidiary contribution is also required of 
all subject employers. 

Contributions are payable quarterly. Tips, 
bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities are 
wages on which contributions must be paid. 
Payments made by an employer under a retire- 
ment, sickness, or accident disability plan are 
not wages to be used as a basis for benefit payment. 

Employers, whether subject to the law or not, 
are required to keep accurate records of wages 
paid to each employee. Once subject, an employ- 
er’s liability ceases only when he can show that 
his payroll has been less than $300 in each of four 
consecutive calendar quarters. A delinquent em- 
ployer who erroneously contributed to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund of another state is 
not held liable for penalties and interest. 


VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 


The following employers not subject to the law 
may become voluntarily insured: firms with 
quarterly payrolls of less than $300; non-profit- 
making religious, scientific, charitable, literary 
and educational bodies not producing plays 
or concerts for public entertainment); and New 
York State municipal corporations and other 
governmental subdivisions. 

Employment excluded from coverage under the 
State law which cannot voluntarily be covered in- 
cludes: employment of spouse or minor child; em- 
ployment as a golf caddy; employment during all 
or any part of a school year or vacation as 4 
part-time worker of-any person in regular 
attendance during the daytime as a student in an 
institution of learning (although compensation 
for such employment is taxable where the 
employer is also subject to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act); employment in agriculture; em- 
ployment of a 25% stockholder by a firm not sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, and 
employment covered by the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD 


The Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board 
consists of five members appointed for 6 years 
each by the Governor. The Board hears appeals 
from the decisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Referees on disputed claims for insurance bene- 
fits and on contested rulings of the Industrial 
C€ommissioner affecting employer liability. 


at Niagara Hydroelectric 


night and during the winter months than during 
daylight hours in the tourist season. Water not 
needed during the night hours for power produc- 
tion will be pumped into the reservoir for use dur- 
ing the following daylight hours. 

An extensive program of park and parkway im- 
provements along the riverfront and near the Falls 
is being carried forward as part of the project. 


The St. Lawrence Power Project was a $650,000,- 
000 undertaking constructed jointly by the Power 
Authority in cooperation with the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River. It was 
completed in 1959. It has an installed capacity 
of 1,880,000 kilowatts, only slightly below that of 
Grand Coulee Dam, currently the largest in the 
free world. 

The Power Authority is composed of Robert 
Moses, chairman; and Trustees William Wilson, A. 
Thorne Hills, Dr. Finla G. Crawford and Theodore 
Hill, Jr. Col. William S. Chapin is general manager 
and chief engineer. 


New York State Canal System 


Source: State Department of Public Works 


The New York State Canal System provides 
524 mi. of toll-free waterways, connecting many 
parts of the state by canals operating with locks 
and by canalized rivers. Freight can be transferred 
from the Great Lakes through Lakes Erie and 


Ontario to the Atlantic ocean via Albany, whence 
the Hudson River has a channel of 27 ft. depth 
at mean low water. Grain intended for export 
ean be loaded at Albany, which has a grain ele- 
vator capacity of 13,500,000 bu. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. |Agricultur’l; Other and 
Year Products roducts Total 
Nesaus | Neawe | Sasee 
«+++| 3,550, , 768, 
1943. .--| 1,851,673 607,889 2,968,682 
1950....] 4,200,098 269,883 4,615,613 
1955....1 3,928,495 573,935 4,616,399 


Manufact. |Agricultur’l| Other and 
Year Products Products Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net tons 
1956.. 4,268,645 471,055 4,858,044 
1957. 3,992,292 403,05 4,468,539 
1958. 3,439,245 532,693 4,000,580 
1959. 3,454,199 208,434 3,719,919 
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Source: Bureau of Law, Dept. of Taxation and Finance 


In 1960 the New York State Legislature 
completely revised the Personal Income 
Tax Law to conform with the Federal 
Income Tax Law. Under the new law, in- 
come and deductions are generally the 
same as for Federal income tax purposes, 
with specified exceptions. The principal 
exceptions are: 


(1) Exclusion from taxable income of 
interest on Federal bonds, of pensions to 
officers and employees of New York state 
and its subdivisions and of any item of 
income previously taxed for New York 
personal income tax purposes. 


(2) Disallowance of any deduction for 
state and local income taxes. 


(3) Allowance of a deduction up to $150 
for life insurance premiums. 


Capital gains which were previously 
taxed separately are included in adjusted 
ross income to the extent that they are 
included for Federal income tax purposes. 


The tax is imposed on residents on in- 
come from all sources, except those 
specifically exempted by law, and on 
nonresidents on compensation from serv- 
ices rendered in New York, and on in- 
come from a business carried on there or 
from property located within New York. 


A return is required of every resident 
individual required to file a Federal re- 
turn and of every resident or nonresident 
individual whose New York adjusted gross 
income exceeds his personal exemptions. 


The following tax rates are applied to 
taxable income after deduction of per- 
sonal exemptions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 
3% on the 2nd and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 
4th and 5th $1,000; 5% on the 6th and 7th; 
6% on the 8th and 9th $1,000; 7% on the 
10th and 11th $1,000; 8% on the 12th and 
13th $1,000; 9% on the 14th and 15th $1,000; 
10% on all over $15,000. 


The following tax credits are allowed: 
$10 for a single taxpayer; $25 for a hus- 
band and wife filing a joint return; $12.50 
for a married taxpayer filing a separate 
return; and $25 for a head of a household 
or surviving spouse. 


An exemption of $600 is allowed for 
each exemption for which the taxpayer 


“is entitled to a deduction for Federal in- 


come tax purposes. 


Although the Federal Government taxes 
interest on United States bonds, the state 
does not. The Federal Government also 
does not tax interest on bonds of states 
and political subdivisions, but New York 
will tax all such interest except that re- 
ceived on bonds of the state of New York. 


CHANGES AFFECTING TAXPAYERS 


Farmers, small business men and self- 
employed professional men will be able 
to deduct their business expenses and 
then take the standard New York State 
deduction for the first time. 


Small businesses and self-employed 
professionals will be able to use accele- 
rated depreciation formulas in writing off 
the: cost of equipment. Heretofore, ese 
have been available to corporations. 


Stockholders in mutual funds will class 
capital gains distributions as capital gains 
rather than regular income thus reducing 
the tax on them by one-half. 


All stockholders will be entitled to ex- 
clude from income the first $50 of their 
dividends, but not the 4% Federal credit. 


A taxpayer with a capital loss will be 
able to deduct it up to a maximum of 
$1,000, from his regular income before 
figuring his tax. 

Short-term profits on securities or com- 
modities held less than six months will 
be classed as regular income, instead of 
Eeing taxed at the lower capital gains 
rates. 


Half of all capital gains will be subject 
to the regular tax rate. 


Allowable deductions for medical ex- 
penses will be lower for virtually every- 
one. 


WITHHOLDING; ESTIMATED TAX 


The withholding tax, imposed in 1959, 
is continued, as is the declaration of esti- 
mated tax. 


Income tax returns are due on or be- 
fore April 15 for the calendar year and 
on or before the 15th day of the fourth 
month following the close of the fiscal 
year. 


Further details may be obtained from 
the Income Tax Bureau, State Office 
Building, Albany, N. Y. 


For Federal Income Tax see Index. 


Public School Statistics, New York State 


Source: Bureau of Statistical Services, N. Y. State Dept. of Education 


Daily |Teach-|Teacher| Total | Val. of 

Yr. | attend. ers wages | expend. | schools 
$1,000 $1,000 | $1.000 

1950)1,700,358| 79,670) 315,962 645,901) 1,433,772 
1951/1,724,780| 81,930) 345,626 749,904/1,571,725 
1952)1,771,804! 84,080] 385.579 864,831)1,789,617 
1953/1,877,484| 87,565) 408,604 972,520)2,022,054 
1954!1,959,094| 91,384| 433,948 |1,103,613|2,233,324 


Daily |Teach-| Teacher| Total 


Yr.|attend.| ers Val. of 


wages | expend.| schools 


$1,000 $1.000 | $1,00 

1955)2,029,855| 95,572} 485,536 |1,198,692|2,460,786 
1956/2,114,522/101,205| 541,261 |1,336,625/2,727,161 
1957|2,204,723/106,686| 622,430 |1,597,862/3,103,224 
1958/2,261,589)112,483) 688,569 |1,821,847|3,518,.619 
1959|2,368,952|119,600| 746,247 |1,861,12913,807,874 


Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtednes: : 
$563, 376,271; (1951) $616,183,761; (1952) $668,883,518; (1953). $754,722,000; (1954) $821,271.032: epee} 
 oaea (1956) $1,031,370,877; (1957) $1,187,779,753; (1958) $1,328,651,873; (1959). $1,459, 752,597, 

n the school year 1958-59 about 844,500 were enrolled in elementary and secondary er. 
and parochial schools. There are 145 colleges and universities in the state when State Sauber 


counted as one institution. The 1959 fall enrollment in the 


Grade instruction—kindergarten throu 


institutions of higher learning was 401,343. 


gh high school—is under the general supervision and control 


of the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York establish 
operates through the Commissioner of Education who is also President of ‘ihe Universit whe Rome 


also administer the laws regulating a 


dmission to the professions, except law, direct the work of the 


State Museum, the State Historian and the State Library. 


The State University of New York established in 
and supervises 16 locally operated community colle 
15 Trustees, appointed by the Governor with the 
pulsory from 7 through 15 years of age. 


1948 currently controls 28 units of higher educat 
ges, The State University is governed ‘by a ‘Board ot 
consent and advice of the Senate. Education is com- 


Special schools include 133 schools of nursing, 3 institutes for the blind and 7 for the deaf. 
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State Non-Property Taxes Outside of New York City 


Source: New York State Dept. of Audit and Control 
The state of New York authorizes counties and School districts wholly or partly in cities of less 


cities outside of New York City to impose the fol- than 125,000 pop. may impose a tax of 3% on 
ene non-property taxes in addition to real estate consumer utility: bills, v! * a 
es: 


TAXES ON RACING 
On retail sal t n f 2 
receipts and a compen ating se ess 2% Of Counties in New York state, and the City of New 


County may impose a tax up to 3%. York, are authorized te impose a tax not to exceed 
15% on admissions to horse race meetings. The 
On receipts from sales of food and drink in 
restaurants and eating places where the charge City of New York, Nassau County and Saratoga 
is $1 and over, not in excess of 3%. County receive revenues from this tax. 


The law authorizes any county except a county 

On electricity, water, gas, refrigeration or steam 
(or service) for domestic or commercial use, not in Wholly within a city, to impose a tax on admis- 
excess of 3%. sions to harness horse race meetings. Any city hav- - 


in; 1 f 1 
On telephone and telegraph service, not over 3%. ie enone: 7 sos ‘on cdnisnione’ te et a 
On alcoholic beverages -at retail for on and off ducted in the city. Any city having a population of 
premises consumption, at rate not in excess of 25% 100,000 or less is authorized to impose a tax on ad- 
of state license fee per year. missions to meetings conducted wholly or partly 
On admissions to amusements and dues and ad- within the city. The rate of the tax may not exceed 
mission fees to social, athletic and sporting clubs, 15% with the following exceptions: In cities or 


not over 5%. counties adjacent to a city having a population in 
On coin-operated amusement devices, not over excess of 2,000,000, the tax may not exceed 30%. 
$25 a year. In such county where there is located a city having 


On motor vehicles, not over $5 a year on passen- population in excess of 100,000 which has im- 
ger cars weighing less than 3,500 lbs., and $10 on posed a tax on admissions to harness horse race 


heavier passenger cars and trucks. meetings, the county may impose an additional 
On hotel room occupancy, not over 5% of the tax not in excess of 5% on admissions to the meet- 
rent. ing conducted in the city. Erie, Genesee, Nassau, 


All cities with one exception have imposed a1% Oneida, Saratoga, Sullivan and Westchester Coun- 


tax on the gross income or gross operating income ties and the Cities of Batavia, Saratoga Springs 
of utilities. and Yonkers have adopted this tax. 


State-Authorized Taxes Relating to New York City 


The City of New York has been authorized by the at which the tobacco is sold. 


state to impose the following taxes: New York City may impose a payroll tax at a 
A retail sales tax at a rate not in excess of 3% _rate not in excess of 14 of 1% provided, among 

and a compensating use tax; a 3% consumer’s other conditions, that the city transfer its trans- 

utility tax, a utility tax at the rate a Aaa Ae portation system to the transit authority. 

2% or 3% depending on the type of utility; a tax 

on the gross income of conduit companies at the et ees se eee 

rate of 3%; a tax on coin-operated devices at either J onicj, aa Bs ee a tale a eee bes 

$10, $15 or $25 per year depending on the classi- eee ~ ne aRsporta= 
, tion. Yearly rates vary from $20 to $30 for com- 


fication of the device; a tax on receipts from sales 
of food and drink in restaurants and eating places pein Serene and $100 for motor cars used for 


where the charge is $1 or more, at a rate not in 
excess of 5% except that the tax authorized for All of the taxes authorized are imposed by the 
sales of alcoholic beverages for consumption on the city at the present time, with the exception of the 
premises where sold is 5% whether or not the payroll tax, the liquor tax, and the motor vehicle 
charge exceeds $1; and a tax on real property tax. The tax on coin-operated devices is limited to 
transfers at a rate not to exceed 42 of 1% of the a $25 charge on juke boxes and the tax on tobacco 
consideration or value provided, however, that the products is limited to cigarettes only. 


City may allow an exemption not in excess of $25,- although the Public Housing Law authorizes all 
000. cities and villages of 5,000 pop. and more to impose 
A business tax of 24 of 1% of the gross receipts certain taxes for housing subsidies, New York City 
of any other than financial business (3/20 of 1% alone has levied any of these taxes. It imposes 
in the case of certain low mark-up businesses) a tax on occupancy for any gainful purpose and a 
and 114% of the gross income of financial busi- tax on the possession and operation of vending 
nesses. machines selling tangible personal property. 


A 5% tax on occupancy of hotel rooms. A he cone in 1960 provides that ents Bae 
a the City of New York may impose a 10% tax for 
New York City may impose some taxes_at the caicational purposes on amounts paid for tele-* 


same rates that upstate municipalities were au- @uservice Loriginatine Swithinwaihemcometee 
thorized to levy on liquor sales and admissions. Rew"yorx City and terminating within the state, 

A tax on cigarettes of 1¢ for each 10 cigarettes providing the Federal tax on local telephone sery- 
or fraction thereof. On cigars, of 1¢ to 3¢ de- ice is terminated or a crédit is allowed against it. 
pending on the selling price. On smoking tobacco In 1960 the Federal Government refused to 
of 1¢ for each 20¢ or fraction thereof of the price abrogate its tax. 


New York State Banking Statistics 


Source: New York State Banking Department 


Class Number Deposit ($1,000) Resources ($1,000) 

Y.|Outside\Statel In N. Y. |Outside; State |In N.Y. |Outside| State 

pee 1 1b60 ToS IN Y, C.lrotall City |N. Y. C.| Total City '|N. Y. G.| Total 
| 66 | 198,300] 308,103]  506,403| 222,097| 345,398] 567,495 
Seat ents 24 bs 93 |25,270,083|4,516,729|29,786,812 29,279, 718|4,970,535|34,250,253 
Savings banks...|. 52 76 128 [16/494,647|4,219,790|20,714,437|18,365,661|4,698,635|23,064296 
Private bankers.| 2 |........ 2 | '228,335).- 228,335, '287,604|........| 287,604 
Industrial banks. 3 3 6! 1167416|\ 19,63i| 136/047| 131/457|\° 23\007| 154/464 


lent of deposits): Credit Unions, $48,435,045; Savings & Loan Associations, 
Bae reins. Govies & Loan Bank of State of N. Y.: deposits $5,023,893, resources $16,012,940. 

the’ total deposits and assets of all institutions under supervision of the Department as of Dec. 31, 
1959, amount to $52,972,709,230 and $66,083,785,913 respectively. E 

Total assets of Life Insurance Departments of Savings Banks and the Savings Bank Life Insurance 


Fund are not included in the foregoing summary. 
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The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 


The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions or employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 


The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Salary of the Chairman is $18,000 a year, 
of each member, $17,274 a year. It is authorized to 
decide the appropriate unit for collective bargain- 
ing. It may also conduct investigations, hearings 
and elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper rep- 
resentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a@ strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 


Pursuant to a 1957 amendment to the Act, the 
Board may now investigate and determine which, 
if any, of affiliated groups or labor organizations 
have been designated or selected by employees as 
their representatives for collective bargaining. 

Im cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 
employer and may take further action, such as or- 
dering reinstatement with back pay of employees 
discriminated against by the unfair labor practice. 
The Board may petition the State Supreme Court 
for enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders. In- 
terference with the activities of the State Labor 
Relations Board with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 


Annual report and record of decisions are avail- 
able at the Board’s offices, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. The members of the Board are 
Jay Kramer, chairman, Joseph Di Fede and 
Richard P, Long. Phillp Feldblum 1s General 
Counsel and A. M. Goldberg is Executive Secretary. 


The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 
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New York State Labor Relations 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 
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Senate; salary $11,950 yr. The Commission ‘‘for- 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, employment agencies or other persons, 
and is empowered to take action against such dis- 
crimination.” It may make rules, start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bodies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review. 


Offices:_270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 212 State St., Albany, N. Y.; 
also offices-in Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. 


Division Against Discrimination—A special divi- 
sion was set up in the Dept. of Labor in 1957 to 
supervise action on~complaints of discriminatory 
practices which come to the notice of the depart- 
ment in the course of the operations of its 
divisions. 

Under the Law, both the Attorney General and 
the Industrial Commissioner have the right to file 
complaints with the Commission. The Industrial 
Commissioner has been furnishing to the State 
Commission Against Discrimination information 
on discriminatory and other unfair practices and 
filing complaints where necessary. 

The new division will serve as a complaint 
bureau and centralize the Department’s investi- 
gation of, and actions against, discriminatory 
practices. 


State Mediation Board—The State Board of 
Mediation has 7 members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor (who may appoint up to two more members 
temporarily for one year terms) with hq at 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and district offices in 
Albany, Buffalo and Syracuse. 

The function of the Board is to prevent or 
settle labor disputes by voluntary mediation. Any 
party to a dispute may ask the Board to mediate 
or arbitrate. In an existing, imminent or threat- 
ened labor dispute, the Board may upon its own 
motion, or upon the direction of the Governor 
must, take steps to effect an amicable and expedi- 
tious settlement of differences. The Board ar- 
ranges conferences between disputants, and assists 
in negotiating and drafting agreements. 


If a labor dispute, which vitally affects the 
public’s interest, has not been settled through 
mediation, the Board may certify this matter to 
the Industrial Commissioner, who is empowered 
to approve a Board of Inquiry. The latter may 
hold public or private hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses, take testimony and receive evidence, and 
issue a factual report. 


Minimum Wage Increased by New York State, October, 1960 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


A new minimum wage law, enacted by New York 
in 1960, provided that on and after Oct. 1, 1960, 
all employees in New York state, with certain spe- 
cified exceptions, must be paid at least $1 an hour. 
Allowance from the $1 minimum may be permitted 
to the extent determined by the Industrial Com- 
missioner (head of the State Labor Department) 
for tips received by employees, and for meals, 
lodging, apparel, and other such items supplied by 
the employer. Higher minimums may be estab- 
lished through an industry-by-industry wage board 
procedure, The former law, which provided for 
establishment of minimum wages only through a 
wage board procedure, was repealed. 

The 10 minimum wage orders issued under the 
former law remain in effect, but certain provisions 
were modified; all hourly rates of less than $1 an 
hour were raised to $1 on Oct. 1, 1960. These ten 
orders apply to the amusement and recreation, 
beauty service, building service, cleaning and dye- 
ing, confectionery, counselor staff occupations in 
children’s camps, hotel, laundry, restaurant, and 
retail trade industries. 

Employees who were not subject to a minimum 
wage order on Oct. 1, 1960, are covered by orders 
of the Commissioner establishing a minimum wage 
of $1 an hour, Lower rates may be paid to learn- 
ers and apprentices, and to persons whose earning 
capacity is impaired by age, physical or mental 
deficiency or injury, to prevent curtailment of em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Exempted from the statutory minimum of $1 and 


from any minimum wage order are the following: 
(1), domestic service in the home of the employer; 
(2) labor on a farm; (3) executives, administrators 
and professionals; (4) outside salesmen; (5) taxi- 
cab drivers; (6) members of religious orders and 
ministers; (7) government employees; (8) em- 
ployees to whom the federal minimum wage pro- 
visions are applicable; (9) work for a nonprofit 
religious, educational, or charitable institution by 
(a) a volunteer, learner, or apprentice, (b) a per- 
son whose work is incidental to or in return for 
charitable aid received from a religious or char- 
itable institution; (c), a student at the nonprofit 
institution where he works, or (d) a person whose 
earning capacity is impaired by age, physical or 
mental deficiency or injury. 

Nonprofit institutions are specifically covered by 
the law and their nonexempt employees are gov- 
erned by the provisions of the applicable order 
issued by the Commissioner. However, a nonprofit 
organization that is exclusively religious, charita- 
ble, or educational may elect to be exempt from 
any wage order by filing with the Commissioner a 
certificate under oath that it pays a cash wage of 
at least $1 an hour to all its nonexempt employees. 
No allowances are permitted from such cash wage 
for tips, or for meals, lodging, apparel or other 
such items supplied by the employer. 


HEARINGS BY WAGE BOARD 


The Commissioner may appoint a wage board to 
report on and recommend higher minimum wages 
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for employees in an occupation or occupations 
whose wages are insufficient to adequate 
maintenance and to protect health. A wage board 
consists of an equal number (not more than three) 
of representatives of employers, employees, and 
the public. The report and recommendations sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner must be approved by 
@ Majority of the board. The board must hold 
public hearings before submitting its report, which 
must be submitted within 90 days. 

In recommending a minimum wage the board 
must consider the cost of adequate maintenance, 
and also the value of the work performed and the 
Wages paid for comparable work. The recommend- 
ed wage can not be more than the cost of adequate 
maintenance or less than $1 an hour. Lower rates 
may be recommended to prevent curtailment of 
employment opportunities for learners and ap- 
prentices, persons whose earning capacity is im- 
paired by age, physical or mental deficiency or 
injury, and for students in resort hotels and camps 
open not more than six months a year. In addition 
to recommending wage rates, the board may rec- 
ommend regulations to carry out the purposes of 
the law and to safeguard minimum wages. 

Upon receiving the report and recommendations 
of the wage board, the Commissioner files the 
report with the Secretary of the Labor Department 
and within five days publishes a notice of such 
filing in at least 10 newspapers of general circula- 
tion in the state. Within 15 days after such pub- 
lication, any person may file objections with the 
Commissioner, who may order oral argument. In 
any event, the Commissioner must accept or reject 
the wage board’s recommendations within 45 days 


after the filing of the 
Secretary of the Department, if the Commiscioner 


tions 
The law provides for appeals from 
orders of the Commissioner. 


RECORDS KEPT BY EMPLOYERS 


trial Relations, Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage. This Division is responsible for enforcement 
of laws concerning hours of labor, employment of 
women and minors, child labor, payment of wages, 
and industrial homework. The Division has offices 
at 80 Centre Street, New York, N. ¥.. and the 
State Office Building, Albany, N. Y. 


Workmen’s Compensation and Disability Benefits 
Source: Workmen’s Compensation Board, State of New York 


Benefit payments for disability are available to 
certain categories of workers under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of New York, which is admin- 
istered by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Col. S. E. Senior, ch. The Board has district offi- 
ces in New York City (50 Park Place): Albany, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. It 
has 13 members and hears claims for benefits for 
disabilities both occupational and non-occupational 
in orgin and for compensation for disability of 
civil defense volunteers. Claims are heard before 
referees and panels, and there are a number of 
advisory committees. 

The law recognizes the difference between on- 
the-job and off-the-job disabilities. Maximum com- 
pensation to a disabled employee for both occupa- 
tional and non-occupational disability is $50 a 
week. 

COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 


Workers must be covered for occupational ac- 
cident or disease when one or more employees are 
engaged in a listed hazardous occupation for profit. 
If two or more workmen are employed they must 
be covered, regardless of hazards or profit motives. 
Executive officers of corporations subject to the law 
also must be covered. 

Coverage was extended in 1957 to public school 
teachers outside New York City. Earlier the law 
was extended to resident physicians and internes 
in municipal hospitals and prisons. 

State employees are covered, but of municipal 
employees only those who are in hazardous occupa- 
tions. Volunteer firemen are covered under the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Benefit Law, also admin- 
istered ‘by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Longshoremen and maritime workers injured on 
piers are covered, but are excluded if injured on 
navigable waters or dry docks when Federal com- 
pensation is paid, related controversies in such 
instances being determined by a Federal agency. 

Exempted from coverage are farm laborers and 
domestic help, bus domestic workers not employed 
on farms are covered if they work a minimum of 
48 hours a week for one employer in cities or vil- 
lages of 40,000 or more population. Exempted also 
are ministers and non-manual workers for reli- 
gious, charitable or educational corporations. Ex- 
empted are railroad employees in interstate com- 
merce, who are protected by Federal law. 

Written notice of an accident or injury must 
be given the employer by the employe or others 
within 30 days, but failure to do so may be ex- 
cused by the Board for extenuating circumstances. 
A compensation claim must be filed within 2 years 
after injury or disablement. In cases of disable- 
ment caused by compressed air illness,-by latent 
or delayed pathological bond, blood, or lung 
change, or malignancies due to occupational ex- 
posure to certain substances, the claim may be 


filed beyond two years if filed 90 days after oc- 
currence of disablement and of the knowledge that 
the — is or was due to the nature of employ- 
ment. 

Claim filing time limitations are not applicable 
in certain instances. In special instances the 
Board should be consulted. No compensation is 
forthcoming if the accident was due te willful 
intent of the claimant to injure himself or solely 
due to his intoxication. 

First payment falis on the 14th day of disability 
and thereafter is payable bi-weekly. 


AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 


Compensation to a disabled employe is % of his 
average weekly wage but not to exceed $50 per 
week, or less than $20 per week. Ali necessary 
medical, surgical and hospital care is paid for. 

Benefits paid in case of death must not exceed 
2, of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $325 a month. In the case 
of widows and children of deceased employees 
wages are not deemed less than $130 a month. 

Temporary total disability—Two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 

Temporary partial disability—-When there is 2 
decrease in earning capacity. the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekiy wages be- 
fore the accident and his wage earning capacity 
thereafter, but shall not exceed a total of $5,500_ 

For serious facial or head disfigurement or neck 
injury likely to impair earning capacity, the work- 
man may receive 2 maximum of $5,000. 

In silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable only for total disability or death. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 


NON-OCCUPATIONAL BENEFITS 


The benefits for non-occupational disability dif- 
fer in characted from those provided for occupa- 
tional disability. All workers for employers of two 
or more employees are covered by the law, except 
certain groups traditionally exempt. Special pro- 
yision is made for the disabled unemployed. 2m- 
ployees may be required to contribute by pay-roll 
deduction 12 of 1% of wages earned but not more 
than 30¢ a week. Employers contribute balance of 
cost and may secure payment of benefits by pur- 
chasing insurance or by qualifying as a self-insur- 
er. Evidence of the employer’s participation in an 
insured or properly self-insured welfare plan 
which has been accepted by the Chairman as pro- 
viding benefits ‘“‘at least as favorable’, may f 
submitted by the employer in compliance w ; 
law for the class of employees covered by the plan. 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


Work Begins on World’s Fair for 1964; Rebuilding a Great City 


New York, N. Y., Sen hr work in 1960 on 
the conversion of Flushing Meadow Park, 
in the Borough of Queens, to the uses of 
the World’s Fair of 1964-1965. The park, 
site of the fair of 1939-1940, was recom- 
mended by a Presidential Commission 
and will make 646 acres available for the 
fair out of a gross area of 1,351 acres in 
Flushing and Kissena Corridor Parks. Ex- 
tensive changes will be made to provide 
for new buildings, the first of which, the 
Administration Building, was to be ready 
for the staff by the end of 1960. The fair 
will run two years. : 

The board of directors of the Fair Cor- 
poration elected Robert Moses President 
and chief executive officer. He resigned 
as New York Commissioner of Parks. 
Elected for seven years, he will receive 
$75,000 a year salary and $25,000 a year for 
expenses and other benefits, including a 
pension. Other officers are Stuart Con- 
stable, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions and Erwin Witt, controller. Brig. 
General William Whipple, Jr., who has 
retired from active service with the 
Corps of Engineers, USA, was named 
chief engineer. 

The estimated annual attendance at the 
fair is expected to be 40,000,000 in 1964 


A New City Rises in 
Rebuilding large areas of New York has 
been going on energetically since World 
War II, under Title I slum clearance pro- 
visions of the Federal Housing Act of 1949. 
Old landmarks with a 100-year_ history 
are disappearing because they are no 
longer useful. The whole face of the city 
is changing in areas where no tall office 
buildings. belong, but where residential 
construction is bringing new life to form- 
er slums. During 1960 16 projects with 
28,404 new dwelling units on 31,000 acres 
of slum-cleared land were in the works. 
They involved Federal and city write- 
downs of $115,996,000 and $57,998,000 re- 
spectively and $512,021,135 in investment 
by private capital. The city expects real 
estate tax receipts in these 16 areas to 
rise from $4,000,000 to over $13,000,000. 


LINCOLN SQUARE PROJECT 


The Lincoln Square project is the most 
spectacular of these, because it involves 
building of new halls for opera, concert 
and ballet and educational institutions. 
Construction cost was estimated in 1960 
at $144,000,000, and eventual cost at $205,- 
000,000. Close by at Columbus Circle 
stands the new Coliseum, which, with 
dwelling units, cost $57,714,130. The Coli- 
seum has become the site of international 
and professional exhibitions. The face of 
Harlem, filled with outmoded houses, is 
changing, as new dwelling units take the 
place of old walkup buildings. 

_Completion of designs for a reconstruc- 
tion of the lower West Side of Manhattan, 
26 acres now occupied for the most part 
by old buildings used by the Washington 
wholesale Market, was announced by the 
City of New York in February, 1960. The 
project involves relocation of the market 
in the Bronx in a separate development 
sponsored by the city there. 


IMMENSE PARK FACILITIES 


New York has the largest park facilities 
of any of the world’s great cities, covering 
34,673 acres in 1960. The Park Depart- 
ment’s operating budget in 1959 reached 
over $30,000,000. There are 777 park play- 
grounds and 18 miles of beaches, with 
over 65,000,000 using the beaches in 1959, 
To eliminate marginal pollution from 


and 30,000,000 in 1965. Parking is expected 
to reach not less than 3,000,000 cars in 1965, 
an average of 16,500 a day. In 1939 the fair 
had _ 33,000,000 admissions and parked 
1,600,000 cars. : 

Since the World’s Fair of 1939 vas 
changes have taken place in the economy. 
Airplane service has become. a major 
mode of transportation, with New York’s 
major fields, La Guardia and Internation-~ 
al at Idlewild, both on Long Island and La 
Guardia not far from the park. Motor cars 
have multiplied tremendously and great 
express highways now reach Flushin; 
Meadow Park. The new Throgs Nec 
Bridge over Long Island Sound is ex- 
pected to be completed before the fair 
opens and with e Whitestone Bridge 
will provide easy access to the fair from 
the mainland. 

NEW STADIUM 

The City of New York has authorized 
plans for a stadium at Willets Point ad- 
joining Flushing Meadow Park. It is to 
have 55,000 seats, with expansion to 80,000 
possible. It is to be used for baseball 
games and other athletic and _ sports 
events. The fair authorities plan to rent 
the stadium for special occasions. 


Cleared Slum Areas 


beaches the city spent $150,000,000 in a 
ten-year period. To supplement the 
beaches the city provides outdoor swim- 
ming pools in congested areas. All ages 
are accommodated in wading, swimming 
and diving pools and many are taught to 
swim in daily classes. 

What was described as ‘‘a gift of out- 
standing magnitude” by the Park Com- 
mission was the donation by Bernard M., 
Baruch of Hoffman and Swinburne Is- 
lands in Lower New York Bay for recrea~ 
tional purposes. 


NEW BRIDGES 


_Throgs Neck Bridge is the latest addi- 
tion to the major bridges in the New York 
City area. The Cross Bronx Expressway 
and the Throgs Neck Expressway, the lat- 
ter eventually to connect with Bruckner 
Parkway, will lead to the bridge on the 
Bronx shore. Its principal outlet on Long 
Island will be the Clearview Expressway. 
All were to be in use by 1961. 

Another huge building operation in New 
York is the construction. of the second 
deck for the George Washington Bridge 
across the Hudson from Manhattan = 
New Jersey. This has involved wide dem- 
olitions for new approaches and the Trans 
Manhattan Expressway. The latter will 
cross the Harlem River on the Alexander 
Hamilton Bridge, an arch span connecting 
the road with the Cross Bronx and Major 
Deegan Expressways at the east. The 
bridge was being constructed in 1960. 

The fourth new bridge is the Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge, for which tower piers 
were being placed in 1960, This bridge will 
connect Brooklyn with Staten Island and 
speed the residential development of that 
island, an area larger than Manhattan. 
The total cost for land, construction, dem- 
olition of buildings at the approaches, 
anchorages, and replacement of facilities 
at Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth, is esti- 
mated at $320,000,000. The east tower will 
rest on Fort Lafayette Island. 


SOUTH AMERICANS IN BRONZE 
Under Mayor La Guardia New York re- 
named Sixth Avenue as Avenue of the 
Americas, as a symbol of Western Hemi- 
sphere solidarity. At the north terminus, 
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in Central Park a plaza was developed 
flanked by equestrian statues of two South 
erican heroes, Bolivar and San Martin. 
The statue of Bolivar was given a new 
Sotelo supplied by the government of 
enezuela, The San Martin statue was a 
gift of the city of Buenos Aires. An eques- 
trian statue of Jose Marti, Cuban hero, 
was to be placed on the north side of the 
laza. A statue of Jose Bonifacio de An- 
rada e Silva, Brazilian scientist and 
scholar, has been installed in Bryant Park. 
On Sept. 11, 1959, a bronze statue of 
George M. Cohan by the sculptor Georg 
Lober was dedicated in Duffy Square, 
Manhattan. The statue and the granite 
pedestal are the gifts of associates and ad- 
mirers of the actor. 


NEW FACADES IN BROOKLYN 
In Brooklyn reconstruction moves on 
apace. The Fort Greene project, with 
Long Island University buildings and 
Brooklyn Hospital, is partially completed. 
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The Pratt Institute area is scheduled to be 
ready by June, 1961. Private | gprensiet oe 
adds to recreation facilities Brooklyn; 
the Wollman Foundation has donated an 
artificial ice skating rink to Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, similar to one given to 
Central Park, Manhattan; a playground 
in the Clinton Hill section of Brooklyn 
was pen by Grace Underwood Barton 
and Gladys Underwood James. 

New highways to connect with com- 
pleted expressways were in process of de- 
sign or construction in 1960. These include 
the Gowanus Expressway, to make possi- 
ble a direct route from the Brooklyn- 
Battery Tunnel to the forthcoming Nar- 
rows Bridge; the Prospect Expressway; 
the Brooklyn-Queens Expressway, paral- 
lel to the East River to connect with the 
three bridges. Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Williamsburg, to join the Grand Central 
Parkway, and the Long Island Express- 
way, from New York into Nassau County. 


Historical Survey of New York City 


New York, N. Y., is the post office designation 
of the largest metropolis in the United States. 
Officially it is City of New York, and popularly it 
is called New York City. Originally located on 
Manhattan island, it expanded first into part of 
Westchester County. In 1898 it was organized into 
boroughs, which include Brooklyn and other locali- 
ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. 

Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, is the seat of the central government of 
New York, N. Y. The City credits Verrazzano as 
first viewing the Narrows in 1524. Henry Hudson 
found Manhattan Sept. 11, 1609. The first houses 
were built by Adrian Block in lower Manhattan in 
1613. On May 6, 1626, Peter Minuit, director gen- 
eral of New Netherland, as the Dutch called the 
colony, paid the Indians 60 guilders for Manhat- 
tan, commonly translated as $24, actually $39. 
When the settlement had around 200 people it was 
named New Amsterdam. 

The Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
puilt Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs 
House now stands. In 1642 they built a public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St. In 1653 
they erected a wall to protect their settlement 
from which Wall St. takes its name. On Feb. 2, 
1653, when the place had 800 pop. it was incor- 
porated as a city. 


On Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New 
Amsterdam without resistance, took over the gov- 
ernment from the Dutch director general, Peter 
Stuyvesant, and called it New York, after the 
Duke of York, brother of Charles II of England. 
Without notice to the Dutch King Charles had 
conferred upon the Duke title to all the Dutch 
land in America, including the present states of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. 
Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first 
English mayor, June, 1665. On Aug. 9, 1673, the 
Dutch recaptured the city and named it New 
Orange, after the Prince of Orange. War in for- 
eign parts resulted in the defeat of the Dutch 
by the English, and in November, 1674, the Dutch 
gave up New Netherland, taking in exchange Su- 
rinam, in South America. The province and the 
city were renamed New York. 

The British made easy terms for the Dutch and 
many prominent Dutch merchants and landown- 
ers became loyal subjects. The city was divided 
into 6 wards Dec, 8, 1683, with an alderman for 
each. The first Charter was granted Apr. 27, 1686. 
The first printing press arrived Apr. 12, 1693 and 
the first newspaper was issued Oct. 16, 1725. 


In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Wall Sts. A library was 
founded 1754. A stage service to Philadelphia was 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public 
expense, 1762. Trinity Church, -first of the Angli- 
can communion, was first erected 1698. 


New York was a focal point for both Continen- 
tals and British during the American Revolution, 
Washington had his headquarters for a time in the 
Kennedy house, which stood at present No. 1 
Broadway and later became British headquarters. 
The Declaration of Independence was read to the 
American troops July 9, 1776, in the presence of 


Washington near the present City Hall. The 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island Aug. 27, 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept. 14, 
1776. Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept. 
21, 1776. The Americans entrenched on Harlem 
Heights, where they fought several actions; on 
Nov. 15, 1776, they lost Fort Washington, in upper 
Manhattan, to the British and left the island. 

Washington reentered New York on Evacuation 
Day, Nov. 25, 1784. On Apr. 30, 1789, Washington 
took the oath of office as first President on the 
balcony of Federal Hall, Broad and Wall Sts., 
where a bronze statue by J. Q. A. Ward now 
stands. New York was the national capital until 
1790, when it had a population of 33,131. Until 
1797 it was the capital of the state. 

By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge, 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Morris- 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the city 
Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an- 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted 
favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (town) 
unfavorably, the latter by one vote. The legis- 
lature overrode Westchester and joined it to the 
city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, total 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. 


SYSTEM OF BOROUGHS 

On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formed 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs. 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
ganization and with Kings County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County hecame Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president, 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 

The term Greater New York never proved popu- 
lar and is not used by the Bureau of Census. 

New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at»100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create a 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 


The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from 
designs by Joseph F. Mangin and John McComb. 
It is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 
Renaissance, with a large porch and clock cupola 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. The exterior 
facing of the City Hall was completely replaced 
in 1955-56 because of the destructive weathering 
of the original marble. 

North of the City Hall stands the City Court 
Bldg.; across Chambers St. is the Hall of Records, 
and east of Centre St. the Municipal Bldg, is 
arched over Chambers St. 


North on Centre St. lies Foley Square, center 
of tall public buildings, including the United 
States Court House, the Supreme Court Bldg., 
the State Office Bldg. and the Health Dept. Bldg. 
North of the State Bldg. stand the Criminal 
Courts Bldg. and Tombs Prison. 
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Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Totals 

1790 (U.S. Census 33,131 1,761 4,495 6,159 3,835 49,491 
1800 bs: 45 Ne : 60,515 1,755 5,740 642 . 4,564 79,216 
1810 A < 96,373 2,267 8,303 7,444 5,347 119,734 
1820 43 Kd 123,706 2,782 11,187 8,246 6,135 2,056 
1830 i ss 202,589 3,023 20,535 ,049 A ae 
1840 Ws s 312,710 5,346 47,61 14,48 10,965 391,114 

8. oo ss 515,547 8,032 138,882 18,593 15,061 696,1 
1860 ee ss 813,669 23,593 279, 90: 5,492 1,174,779 
1870 si fs 942,292 37,393 419,921 45,468 33,029 1,478,103 
1880 a; oe p 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 56,55! 38,991 1,911,698 
1890 fe $ 1,441,216 908 38, 87,050 51,693 2,507,414 
1900 ee a 4 1,850,093 200,507 1,166,582 152,999 67,021 3,437,202 
1910 oS us ai 042 430,980 1,634,351 284,041 »766, 
1920 oS se .| 2,284,103 - 732,016 2,018,356 469,042 116,531 5,620,048 
1930 ss ss 1,867,312 1,265,258 , , 401 1,079,129 158,346 6,930,446 
1940 a 2 1,889,924 1,394,711 2,698,285 1,297,634 174,441 7,454,995 
1950 ss 3 -| 1,960,191 1,451,277 2,738,175 1,550,849 191,555 7,891,957 

960 “ (see index) 


Area and Altitude of New York City by Boroughs 
Source: City Planning Commission, City of New York 


AREA 

The City (five boroughs) of New York has an extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles, and 
an extreme breadth of 1614 miles, measuring from the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Richmond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. i 

Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 miles, 
breadth 8.0 miles. Brooklyn, length 11.6 miles, breadth 10.9 miles; Queens, length 16.8 miles, breadth 
13.8 miles; Richmond, length 13.9 miles, breadth 7.3 miles. 

The area of the City of New York in square miles, including inland waters, as computed by the U. S. 
sate eh the Census is: Bronx, 54.4; Brooklyn, 88.8; Manhattan, 31.2; Queens, 120.6; Richmond, 64.4. 

otal: 359.4, 

The area of the City exclusive of inland waters, computed by the City Planning Commission is: 
Bronx, 43.4; Brooklyn, 76.39; Manhattan, 22.3; Queens, 113.10; Richmond, 60.31. Total: 315.5. 


ALTITUDE 


Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs. 
* (Elevations above sea level in feet and decimals thereof) 


Manhattan raed Blvd. ae We oeiey ren os ae ae 148.64 

ast approach to Washington Bridge a 
ao eeuenuineton. pve. at 184th ote qnetarg Cross Bronx Expressway ........---.-- 141.63 
Fort Washington Ave. at W. 184th St. = Poe Park at E. 192nd St. ................ 140.22 


The highest natural elevation in the Bronx— 
Grosvenor Ave, and W. 250th St, Riverdale Bil 
: rosvenor Ave. an : ., Riverdale F 

pnoue meee Seb pati ek uae are: Gustom (Highland Ave. is now Grosvenor Ave.). Other 


House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and 
Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; City 
Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave. at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
ares Bridge water tower, at the street level, 


The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th’ Street (8th Ave., 
subway system). 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.08 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T, Broadway—7th Ave,— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


Bronx 
Grosvenor Ave. at 252nd St., Riverdale... 276 
Jerome Ave. near E, 233rd St. :...... 210.73 


(Moshulu Ave. no longer exists) ...... 193.39 


high natural points are on a hill adjacent to the 
northerly boundary line between Deegan Boule- 
vard (Jerome Ave.) and Van Cortlandt Park East 


. —240 feet; and ona hill adjacent to the northerly 


boundary line west of the Putnam division of the 
New York Central Railroad—200 feet. 


Brooklyn 
City Monument on Reservoir Hill in 
Greenwood Cemetery .....5.-..25 04. . 216.53 
Prospect Park W. and 18th St. .:....... 180 
Prospect Park W. and 5th St. ........... 155.25 
59th St. and 5th Ave. 5 ma ae Rihana co) NA 
‘ Queens 
Southerly Service Roadway of Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway at Station 374/00 near 
Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet east of 
Little Neck Parkway and 2000 feet west 
of Nassau County Line ................ 259 


Richmond 
Highest point in the City (natural sur- 
face). S.W. of the intersection of Todt 
Hill Road and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. 
of Todt Hill Rd. and 540’ s.e. of Ocean 
TOLrace  bicinats sas ey eae eae 409.8 
Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
and Little Clove Road 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner. 


Arrests 


Year Police | Police 
(Cal.) |Homi-| Other | Total | Force Dept. 
cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 


No. No. No. No. Doll 
1940...| 295 13,701) 895,675] 18,748 67,041,871 


1945.,.| 282 13,340| 493,741] 15,088 69,839,909 
1950,..| 271 | 13,903|1,044'652| 19,016|107'884'625 
1951...) 246 15,814/1,183,630) 18,451|112,983,327 
1952. ,.) 275 16,682)|1,182,590| 18,762|122,399.982 
1053...| 325 | 17,71511,371,973| 19,840|130,767.571 


Afrests 
—_—_—_——-——-| Police| Police 
Homi-| Other | Total | Force Dept. 
cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend, 
— | nis 


No. No. No. Dollars 
19,409}1,593,429) 20,080)144,565,032 
19,009|1,942,971| 22,460/165,878,056 
21,019) #143516) 23,193/174,923 412 
1957...| 299 28,564! 157,152] 24,112/195,661,163 
1958 370 31,532! 176,413] 23,636/202,895,887 


Year 
(Cal.) 


[xX 
1954...! 306 


J 1959...| 424 | 32,957! _178,660| 23,807|214,805,955 
(a) Beginning 1956 expenditures are for fiscal year. ; 


*Includes 122,182 misdemeanors. Years prior to 1956 included parking summonses, etc., which are 


mow infractions of law. 


* 
¢ 


~ 
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Mayors of New York City Since 1665 


Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
pe taint Apne aA psc) WE eine lites “SRL Mer cash 
1 |Thomas Willett... 1665 37 |Paul Richard ....|1735-1739 
2 |Thomas Delavail.. 1666 38 |John Cruger, Sr... |1739-1744 
3 /Thomas Willett. , 1667 39 |Stephen Bayard... |1744-1747 
4 jC. Steenwyck..... :|1668-1670|| 40 |Edward Holland. . eeepieees 
5 |Thomas Delayall., 1671 41 |John Cruger, Jr 1757-1766 
6 |Matthias Nicolls, , 1672 42 | Whitehead Hicks. 1766-1776 
7 |John Lawrence... 673 43 | D. Matthews, Tory|1776-1784 
8 |William Dervall.. . 1675 44 |James Duane..... 1784-1789 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer| 1676 45 |Richard Varick.. .|1789-1801 
10 |S. van Cortlandt.. 1677 46 Edward Livingston 1801-1803 
11 |Thomas Delayall.. “es 47 |De Witt Clinton. .|/1803-1807 
12 ‘ancis Rombouts, 1679 48 {Marinus Willett., .|1807-1808 
13 illiam Dyre. ...|1680-1681|| 49 |De Witt oun! . |1808-1810 
14 |C. Steenwyck.. . .|1682-1683|| 50 |Jacob Radcliff... ./1810-1811 
15 |Gabriel Minville 1684 51 |De Witt Clinton. . 1811-1815 
16 |Nicholas Bayard.. 1685 52 |John Ferguson... 1815 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. ./1686-1688|| 53 |Jacob Radcliff. . || |1815-1818 
18 |Peter Delanoy .|1689-1690|| 54 |C. D. Colden..... 1818-1821 
19 |John Lawrence... 1691 55 |Stephen Allen... .|/1821-1824 
20 /A. De Peyster... .|1692-1694|| 56 |William Paulding. |1825-1826 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .|1694-1695|| 57 |Philip Hone...... 1826-1827 
22 illiam Merritt. .|1695-1698|| 58 |William Paulding. {1827-1829 
23 |J. De Peyster. . . .|1698-1699|| 59 |Walter Bowne . |1829-1833 
24 |David Provost... .|1699-1700|| 60 |Gideon Lee...... 33-18. 
25 |Isaac De Reimer. .|1700-1701|| 61 |C. W. Lawrence. ./1834-1837 
26 |Thomas Noell... .;1701-1702|| 62 |Aaron Clark.. . |1837-1839 
27 |Philip French. . . ./1702-1703|| 63 |Isaac L. Varian... 1839-1841 
28 |William Peartree. .|1703-1707|| 64 |Robert H. Morris. |1841-1844 
29 |Ebenezer Wilson, .|1707-1710|| 65 |James Harper. 844-18: 
30 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711|| 66 |W. F. Havemeyer .|1845-1846 
31 |Caleb Heathcote. .j1711-1714|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847 
32 |John Johnson... .|1714-1719|| 68 |William V. Brady. |1847-1848 
33 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720|| 69 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1848-1849 
34 |Robert Walters. ..|1720-1725|| 70 arcs S. Woodhull)1849-1851 
35 |Johannes Jansen. ./1725-1726|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland. . |1851-1853 
36 [Robert Lurting.. .|1726-1735|| 72 |J. A. Westervelt. . 1853-1855 
*Acting. {Resigned Sept. 1, 1932. itResigned Aug. 31. 1950. 


Mayors ‘erms 
73 |Fernando Wood... /1855-1858 
74 |Daniel F, Tiemann| 1858-1860 
75 |Fernando Wood... |1860-1862 
76 eouee Opdyke. . .|1862-1864 
77 \C. G. Gunther... -1 
78 \John T..Hoffman, .|1866-1868 
*T, Coman..... 7 1868 
79 |A. Oakey Hall... .|/1869-1872 
80 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1873-1874 
*S.B.H. Vance.... 1874 
81 |Wm. H, Wickham.|1875-1876 
82 |Smith Ely....,... 1877-1878 
83 |Edward Cooper.. .|1879-1880 
84 |William R. Grace. |1881-1882 
85 |Franklin Edson. . .|/1883-1884 


William R. Grace. |1885-1886 
Abram 8S. Hewitt.. 
Hugh J. Grant.... 
Thomas F. Gilroy. 
William L, Strong. 
R. A. Van Wyck.. 
aoe LOW’. cclctete ol 1902-1903 
G, B. McClellan, . |1904-1909 
William J. Gaynor.|1910-1913 

*Ardolph L. Kline. 1913 
John P Mitchel, .|1914-1917 
1918-1925 


John F. Hylan.... 
tJames J. Sug 1926-1932 
Me 1932 
. 1933-1933 


BA Kee. 
98 |John P. O’Brien. 

F. H. LaGuardia. .|1934-1945 

{William O’ Dwyer|1946-1950 
Vincent 

Impellitteri, . 1950-1953 
epee F. Wagner, 
1954- 


Mayors of the City of Brooklyn, 1834-1898 


Mayors 


= George Hall........ 
2|Jonathan. Trotter... . 


Terms 


6|Joseph Sprague..... 1843-1844 
Thomas G. Talmage. 1845 
8|Francis B. Stryker.. .|1846-1848 


9|/Edward Copeland... 
10|Samuel Smith...... 


Mayors Terms 


13/George Hall........ 1855-1856 
14/Samuel S. Powell... .| 1857-1860 
15|Martin Kalbfleisch . ./1861-1863 
16|Alfred M. Wood. .. .|1864-1865 
17|Samuel Rooth...... 1866-1867 
18|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1868-1871 
19/Samuel S. Powell... .|1872-1873 
20|John W. Hunter... .|1874-1875 


Terms 


1876-1877 
1878-1881 


Mayors 


21|Fredk. A. Schroeder. 
22|James Howell....... 
23\Seth Low...... 
24/Daniel D. Whitney... 
25) Alfred C. Chapin.. 
26| David A. Boody,. 
27|Charles A. Schieren.. 
28|Fred’k. W. Wurster. . |1896-1897 
(Became a borough of Greater 
New York January 1, 1898.) 


Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


The 13th quinquennial election to the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans, located on the Uni- 
versity Heights campus of New York University, 
was scheduled to take place late in 1960. Nomina- 
tions closed April 1, 1960. For final results, see 


Indez. 


Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame, 
where individuals are commemorated— also by 
busts, are chosen by the Electoral College of 120 
Americans, chosen by the director and ratified by 
the senate of the University. The present director 


is Ralph W. Soc 


kman. The names of seven who 


received 20 or niore votes in the 1955 election were 
to be submitted in addition to new nominations. 
They were Luther Burbank, Andrew Carnegie, 
Charles W. Eliot, Winslow Homer, William James, 
Edward A. MacDowell and Henry D. Thoreau. Be- 


fore 1960 86 Americans 
Hall of Fame. 


had been honored in the 


The Hall was endowed -by Mrs. Helen Gould 
Shepard. Busts and tablets are donated. The Amer- 


icans honored before 1960 are: 


1900 


John Adams 

John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Henry Clay 

Peter Cooper 

Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 

Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Asa Gray 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 
Thomas Jefferson 


James Kent 

Robert Edward Lee 

Abraham Lincoln 

Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

Horace Mann 

John Marshall 

Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 

George Washington 

Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


1905 
John Quincy Adams 


James Russell Lowell 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


Mary Lyon Roger Williams 

James Madison °* 1925 

Maria Mitchell 2 

William Tecumseh Edwin Booth 
Sherman John Paul Jones 

John Greenleaf Whittier 1930 

Emma Willard Matthew Fontaine 


1910 


George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 
William CuHen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 

John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Maury 

James Monroe 

James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 

Walt Whitman 


1935 


Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
b 
Brann slizaheuh Stephen Collins Foster 
1915 18s 


Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 
Cushman 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 


Sidney Lanier 
Thomas Paine 

Walter Reed 

Booker T. Washington 


1950 
Susan B. Anthony 


Alexander Graham Bell 
Josiah Willard Gibbs 


peg William Crawford 
i Gorgas 
920 Theodore Roosevelt 


Samuel Langhorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 

Patrick Henry 

William Thomas Green 
Morton 

Alice Freeman Palmer 


Woodrow Wilson 
1955 
Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson 


George Westinghouse 
Wilbur Wright 
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New York City Assessed Values and Tax Rates 


Rates; Building Construction 


Source: City of New York, Tax Department 


Assessed Values (In dollars) 


b Ordina Real Estate Special Total of 3 
ais egos Real Ratare of Corporation| Franchises Preced. Cols. 
,166,590,537 1,776,248,955 19,814,318,222 
Trasoea ass 1/871,982;220 "843, 
18,079,940,948 1,98 694,615 21 214 16.321 
187828" 171,000 2'075,787.390 21,943,045.617 
19;246,944,786 27138/399,665 22'450,284,947 
20'246,240,031 77 23/549,007,007 


24,944.418,337 


Including the Land 


; Land Al SEED 
Vo osbataaag total <2 Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
7,095,519,367 8,728,803,694| 2,406,972, #64 |4,469,864,283|3,833,508,940| 375, 168,841 
"|73133,968,248| 8,831,919,726|2,465,635,832 |4,572,066,493| 4,028,656,320| 379,565,111 
"|7°195,425.483] 9'031,541,003| 2,534,972,482 |4,703,970,721|4,346,615,355| 404,008,760 
7,032,528,083} 9,131,709 21566, 185,384 |4,795,797,247/4,466,041,830| 415,090,951 
'|7;292'602,510| 9,396,762,928| 2,620,914,388 |4,895,313,616|4,600,828,801! 429,145,844 
'|7,3491379.315| 9,585,022,358! 2,661,594,759 |4,994, 947,782! 4,758,067,934| 450,652,114 
5 . |7,756,397,001 9/851,684,894|2.710, 41,871|5,166,781,065| 5,273,640,786| 546,858,391 
1960-61. . i 8,131,824,591) 10,449,412,208;2,851,022,70215,416,003,386| 5,548,077,689! 679,902,3 
GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS (In cents) 
Man- Maa- 
Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Fiscal) | Bronx mond (Fiscal)| Bronx mond 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents- Cents Cents Cents 
1953-54..|3.43-3.44; 3.47 3.47 3.46 1957-58 ..|4.07-4.08; 4.08 4.09 4.08 
1954-55, .|3.75-3.76| 3.79 3.76 3.78 1958-59* |4,21-4.23| 4.22 4.24 4.24 
1955-56... 3.94) 3.95 3.95 3.93 1959-60* |4.24-4.25| 4.26 4.26 4.33 
1956-57..|4.10-4.08] 4.11 4.10 4.11 1960-61. .|4,22-4.24| 4.25 4.26 4,23 


*The Basic Rate (1960-61) was set at 4.12. The borough rates include local improvements, 


Exempt Property Values (1960-61)—Owned by city $5,172,620,260; owned by N. Y. State $148,699,735; 
owned by the U. S. Gov’t $424,142,825; Miscellaneous incl. housing $5,447,407,372; total $11,192,877,192. 


Building Construction Completed in New York City 


Source: Department of 


Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens | Richmond 
Year | bldgs.| Cost (est.) |bldgs. | Cost (est.) | bldgs. | Cost (est.)|bldgs.; Cost (est.) Ibidgs. Cost (est.) 
1945..| 37 |$ 408,350 68 |$ 998,432 156 |$ 2,855,980) 571/$ 1,539,087 77 |$ 81,390 
1950,.| 148 83,676,200! 1,181 |\ 50,960,911) 1,275 | 49,262,441] 9,088! 127,336,275| 1,078 | 13,382,934 
1955,.| 106 88,722,518) 1,480 | 74,399,824) 2,140 | 70,043,135] 4,786] 112,153,118] 810 | 11,887,342 
1957..) 135 | 150,068,027) 1,501 | 37,742,595) 2,728 | 89,056,148! 4,655) 101,877,000] 1,533 | 16,913,764 
1958,.; 114 1|140,365,499| 1,530 | 80,119,950} 2,974 |130,396,302| 4,102) 126,102,127] 1,261 | 15,058,569 
1959..| 147 |234,040,528! 1,457 | 84,897,090! 3,460 |128,903,956| 3,749] 120,364,328! 1,360 | 19,314,978 


TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


Year | bldgs. | Cost (est.) 


Year Eeee Cost (est.) 
Dollars 


| | Dollars 
1945..; 909) 5,883,149//1955..| 9,322 1357,205,937 
1950. , |12,770/324,618,761|/1956..! 9,160'382,524,319 


Year jbldgs; Cost 1 Year |bldgs.| Cost (est.) 

3 Dollars Dollars 
1957.. |10,552 395,057,534) 1959.. |10,173|587,520,880 
1958.. | 9,981; 492,042,447 | 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 


Apart- Apart- 
Year Build-| ments | Estimated Year Build-| ments | Estimated 
ings in cost in cost 
Dollars Dollars 
PSO sistvtesslerea ve shale 5 740 2,140,145 17,688 | 141,173,031 
MOO bn i cs ss 305 22,045 | 144,876,050 22,563 | 189,995,459 
1955, 247 | 19,302 | 156,779,339 26,426 | 224,046,203 


Health Insurance Plan of 


The Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
(HIP) reported an enrollment of 575,000 persons 
on Aug. 1, 1960. The 32 medical groups affiliated 
with HIP provided 2,735,000 services by physicians 
during the calendar year 1959, There were 18,500 
operations, 6,600 deliveries and 1,450,000 laboratory 
procedures under its program, Preventive care in- 
cluded mass screening for glaucoma, 

HIP reported that 75% of individuals who in- 
curred costs during a year had them covered com- 
pletely, according to a survey by Health Informa- 
tion Foundation. HIP covered 80% of all doctor 
costs and 93% of all in-hospital surgery. Its 
premium income of $19,943,855 in 1959 gave $17,- 
687,225, or 88.7% to medical benefits, $1,308,244 
or 6.6% to administration, $585,993, or 2.9%, to 
medical supervision, research and health education, 


Greater New York (HIP) 


and $362,393 or 1.8% to reserves. It carried a sur- 
plus for protection of members of $7,424,401. 

HIP provides fully prepaid medical, surgical, 
specialist and preventive care to residents of 
Greater New York and Nassau and Columbia Coun- 
ties. The care is given at subscribers’ homes, at 
doctors’ offices, at medical centers and in hospitals, 


Among its 600,000 enrollees are employees of the 
City of New York and of private industry, The 
plan is also included as an option under state and 
Federal health insurance programs wherever it 
provides service. 


Officers: Dr. David B. Barr, pres. and medical 
director; Dr. Edwin F. Daily, v. p., medical; Don- 
ald B. Straus, v.p., administrative; Chas. A. 
Durra, comptroller; Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, secy. 
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New York City Bonded Debt 


Source: Office of the Comptroller. Bureau of Accountancy 


ng-term debt Net funded Tax notes, venue bills 
ae nen stock | Sinking fund debt, coi. 1 onpicel notes and tax 
al bonds, & holdings less anticipation 
vn ety bonds col, 2 budget notes notes 
liars Dollars 
3,130 804 614 866,616,090 2,273,278,524 57,000,000 
908,555,682 2,331,990, 10: 32, 500, 7000 
946,422,044 2,406,455,01 1,000,000 
957,932,245 2,454,820,404 36; 500,000 
940,933,730 2,547,660,715 46,600,000 
939,904,899 2,645,570,120 48,100,000 
938,696,163 2,777,159,826 43,000,000 
806,272 crete ge 2,916,215,590 39,850, 000 
fg ¢)4,058,411,254 886,259,570 3,172,151,684 5,450,000 
) 4, 162,290,304 846,378,407 3,315,911,897 rst 450,000 


*The fiscal year of the City commences on July 1 and terminates on June 30 of the year follo wing. 
Includes Bond Anticipation Notes of (a) $9,550,000, (b) $36,500,000, (c) $25,091,000, (d) $25,726,000. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 


Debt Debt 
limit limit 
* Consti- after Reserves | Unen- Consti- after Reserves| Unen- 
As of | tutional | deduct- for cum- As of | tutional | deduct- for cum- 
July 1 debt- ing all | projects bered July 1 debt- ing all | projects bered 
incurring) out- author- debt incurring out- author- debt 
power |} standing ized margin power | standing ized margin 
debt debt 
$1, $1, $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 
1950. . . {1,738,797 234,686] 219,533 15,153 ceekoe -| 2,133,803 | (c)435,881| 391,746 44,135 
1951... |1,796,162 | (a)295.108| 276,883 18.225 ||1956.../2,231,497 |(d)402,620| 373,104 29,516 
1952... |1,889,969 | (b)358,201| 312,203 45,997 ||1957. -| 2.323, 798 OE 320) 378,694 51,626 
1953 i 3 342,104 32,539 ||1958.. .|2,418,226 | (f)420,962| 406,628 14,334 


uA Bea 
1954... 12.036.901 359,634! 288,656 70,978 ||1959.. .|2/516,803 (g)492/323' 400,556 91,767 


Includes estimated expansion due to exemption of debt as follows: (a) $35,000,000, (b) $22,500,000. 
(c) $34,706,450, (d). $34,326,007, (e} $33,252,488, (f) $32,099,323, (g) $30,228,439. 


CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 


Expenditures 
Fiscal year ——___———_ ee 
July 1 to Revenues Interest Redemption Expenditures 
June 30 on & amortiza- other than Total 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 
Dollar: Dollars Dollars Dollarg Dollars 
1950-1951.........0. 1,251 456, “084 110,620,408 114,997,688 1,014,755,252 1,240, 703,348 
1951-1952........... 1,338,025,755 112,694,547 114,681,380 1,113,913,919 341,289,846 
1952-1953 ....... +...| 1,451,684,479 114,504,131 142,689,750 1,219,125,871 1,476,319,752 
1953-1954 ...,....0.. 1,536,515,837 117,662,275 167,377,110 1,232,377,837 1,517,417,222 
1954-1955... 0.2... ,649,275,421 114,696,945 163,841,77' 1,352,168,072 1,630, 706,79: 
1955-1956 ........... :768,097,917 119,073,038 193,198,359 1,469,989, 178 1,782,260,575 
1956-1957. ......0065 1,915,702,982 127,532,417 221,316,452 1,563,759,0) 1,912,607, 
1957-1958. ..........] 1,956,263,750 24,860,737 224,054,643 1,653,584,811 2,002,500,191 
1958-1959. . ..-.! 2,095,888,141 134,752,343 242'305,929 1,704,249,867 2,081,308,139 
s 
Education Statistics, New York City 
Regular Day School Activities Only 
School Year Average Average Number of | School Expenses of {Day School 
Ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day| Teaching 
June Register Attendance | Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
No. No. No. No. Dollars No. 
847,817 750,612 710 698 114,931.041 23 28,580 
856,627 765,283 723 712 160,415,594.47 31,840 
858,883 760,229 732 122 172,387,604.97 31.924 
864,548 761,143 747 737 189,618,652.50 32,072 
893,048 790,808 750 740 196,295,425.31 32,418 
898,957 795,808 767 757 199,191,708.50 33,891 
896,813 794,862 778 767 219/944/465.73 34,166 
903, 805,407 785 776 237,664,187.74 35,237 
814,880 799 787 266, 183,305.48 36,124 
940,639 813,934 813 802 279,564,884.89 36,955 
956,149 840,161 826 806 287,409,915.07 38,504 


: Street Numbers in New York City 

To find the location of a number on the following Avenues of Manhattan, cancel the last 
ngure of the number, divide the remainder by 2 and add the given key numb er. 

Thus: Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? Divide 59 by 2=—30, plus 12—42nd Street: 


Ave. A.ccccess 4d. 3 Up to 400....add 16; 7th Ave........ add 12) Edgecomb Ave,..add 134 
Ave. B.....- dames BO 6 3. up to 600....add 18 above 1800.,.add 20) Ft. Wash. Ave.,.add 158 
BUG Ore sree add 3 to 775....add 20] 8th Ave........ add 9} Lenox Ave...... add 110 
Ave. D........- d 3 fom P7785 to 1286 9th Ave Bora tenet: s add 13) Lexington Ave...add 22 
Ist Ave..... yaad. «s see below: 10th Ave........ add 14| Madison Ave....add 26 
PN AVE 39 a easr-08 a. 3 Up to 1500...add 45|1ith Ave........ add 15| Manhattan Ave..add 100 
Brd AVE....-+56. add 10 Above 2000...add 24|Amsterdam Ave..add 60) Park Ave....... add 34 
4th Ave....+++ .-add 8|/Ave. of the Audubon Ave.. Pleasant Ave....add 101 
6th Ave et phe key 13 ea elmer Ae F See Ne Ave. aad ae 

eee 1 tract or onvent Ave iswor ve F 
ED ae sai Prag West End Ave...add 60 
Fae nites d Bel 567, di i fi dd 
dway: Up to 754, below East 8th Riverside Drive: Below , drop last figure, a 
Biahave 54, apply above rule, but Aedaet: tollowing 72; do not divide by two. 
key numbers Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 

From 754 to B58 deduct 29. Central Park West: Drop last figure add 60. 

From 857 to 958 cs hel 25. 5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure and 

Above 1000 deduct deduct 18 from remainder. 


Note: From <i Square North most crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block. 
Numbering of these streets start east and west from Fifth Avenue. 


=e 
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New York City Transit System 


Source: New York City Transit Authority 


New York, N. Y., is served by the largest munici- 
pally owned and operated transit system in the 
United States, comprising the following routes and 
miles: 

Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated) . 236.70 


Trolley coach .... Mice. otto eats 23.29 
INR ag a ocx aaa, aldwla vide many ce ie ~ 516.20 
BROUMIOTOUTICA EO. 2. toi, ob scien a owe vlac creeds 776.19 


The present 3-man New York City Transit 


' Authority was set up by the State Legislature on 


April 21, 1955. The chairman is Charles L. Pat- 
terson, whose $35,000-a-year term ends June 30, 
1961. The two other members, with salaries of 
$30.000 annually each, are Joseph F. Periconi, 
serving until 1965, and Joseph E. O’Grady, re- 
appointed in 1957 for a 6-year term. Lloyd Peterson 
was appointed secretary April 10, 1958. The Au- 
thority succeeds the unsalaried 5-man Transit 


CITY’S TRANSIT DEBT (as of June 30, 1960) 


Authority created by act of the State Legislature 
on March 25, 1953. The former Authority on July 
1, 1953 in order to = ee the legislative man- 
date to operate the t system on a self-sus- 
taining basis, replaced the 10-cent subway fare 
with a 15-cent token. Bus fares also went to 15 
cents, with a 5-cent additional charge for trans- 
portation across the Whitestone Bridge. 

During the year ended June 30, 1960 the City 
of New York expended approximately $71,375,341. 
for additions and improvements on its transit 
properties. The total of the City’s investment at 
that date was approximately $2,277,060,125 of 
which $1,959,821,113 was disbursed directly by the 
City for construction and eauipment of transit 
lines and $317,239,012 for the BMT-BQT and IRT- 
Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifi- 
cation Plan in June, 1940. On Aug. 1, 1959 the 
power plants were sold to the Consolidated Edison 
Co. for $125,840,000. — 


Construction 
and equipment 


$1,327,403,051.49 
344,241,532.55 
983,161,518.94 


Total outstanding debt.............. 
Sinking fund reserve... _. aR Ie 
Unamortized transit debt............ I 


Cost of 
unification Total 


$311.773,200.00 $1,639,176,251.49 
111,209,576.22 455,451,108.77 
200,563,623.78 1,183,725,142.72 


CITY’S EXEMPT TRANSIT DEBT (as of June 30, 1960) 
It would have been impossible for the City to have carried out its transit development plans or to 
have purchased the privately-owned systems under unification if the following exemptions of debt 
had not been authorized by constitutional amendments: 


Total originally 


Outstanding 
exempted 


debt exempted 


Securities issued under Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, exempted as self 


sustaining under the state constitution. .... 
Exempted for Independent Subway System. 
Exempted for transit unification. ... 


Exempted for construction of Rapid Transit. /).. 222222222022)" 


Total... 


$51,013,724.86 
300,000,000.00 
315,000,000.00 


$1,807.009.83 
212,539,845.11 
311,773,200.00 
500,000,000.00 378,635,000.00 


$1,166,013,724.86 $904,755,054.94 


The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960, included $54,120,570 for interest and 
$37,799,381 for amortization and redemption, a 
total of $91,919,951 for service on the transit debt. 


The tax budget for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1961, includes $55,539,524 for interest and 
$38,366,793 for amortization and redemption, a 
total of $93,906,317 for transit debt service. 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 


Rapid 


transit | Surface Total 
1955, ; 1,378, 149,559 419,461,163) 1,797,610,722 
1956. .\1,363,134,171/ 413,309,111) 1,776,443,282 
1957. .11,355,383,900) 414,903,956) 1,770,287,856 


Rapid 


Year transit | Surface Total 
a | 
apee- ees {1,319,457,461/ 413,050, 165!1,732,507,626 


: 1,824, 054,2821 416,600,333 \1,740,654,595 


1960. «1,344,938, 147] 431,043,909 |1.775,982,056 


Trade Associations in New York 


Avenue of the Americas Assn., estab. 1926, 1100 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., 
Millard Henlein. 

Broadway Assn., estab, 1911, Fisk Bldg., Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Man. Dir., 
Godfrey A. Stamm. 

The Bronx Board of Trade, estab. 1894, 349 East 
149th St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Eugene T. 
Lynn. 

The Bronx Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1914, 
260 East 161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Arthur A. Walsh. 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1918, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y,.; Exec. V.P., Howard 
A. Swain, 

Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens, 
estab, 1911, 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y.; Exec. V. P.. James J. Thornton. 

Downtown Brooklyn Assn., estab. 1929, 32 Court 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Exec, V.P., Grover M. 
Moscowitz. 

Downtown-Lower Manhattan Assn., estab. 1937, 
Bh ie gles St., New York, N, Y.; Sec., Barton P. 

enks, 


The Fifth Avenue Assn., estab, 1907, 350 Filth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., William R. Sloane. 

Flushing Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1938, 
39-01 Main St.. Flushing 54, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Haynes Trebor. 

i4th Street Assn., estab. 1959, 55 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V.P., Millard 
Henlein. 

42nd Street-Mid-Manhattan Assn., estab. 1919, 
50 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
John E, Gannon. 

Lexington-First Ave. Assy, estab. 1926, 7 Mitch- 
ell Pl., New York 17, N,) Y.; Sec., Stanley M. 
Rabadan, 

34th Street-Midtown Assn., estab. 1908, 362 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., Edward L. Connolly. 

Staten Island Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1895, 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y.; Exec. V.P., 
Richard B. Irwin. 

23rd Street Assn. estab. 1929, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Man. Dir., William H. Bird. 

West Side Assn. of Commerce, estab. 1925, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Man. Dir., 
James W. Danahy. 


Credit Unions and Their Activities 


There are 27,000 credit unions Inthe wend oe more tnab 14 Ob00ne 
i A unions in the world, w more nm 14,000,000 members. At th 
in the United States, there were 19,825 credit unions with 11,302,866 members who ea paver cl 


$4,382,470,759 and total assets of $4,867,292,503 


Credit unions are financial self-help groups whose 
to each other at low interest. They are hoeroat 


members save their money together and make loans 
corporations. All credit unions are chartered by 


Federal or state governments and regulated by law. i 
their operations are restricted to thelr membership, SBSY, SYS RG ones Ore 


Credit unions are found throughout the world. In the United States and Can: 
are located, they are usually formed by groups who share the same Saclend 


where the majority 


nt, 
workers, government employees and school teachers. Other groups that have form eee oa ey 


clude members of church congregations, fraternal organization 
For Bureau of Federal Credit Unions see Social Segartia: sae 


ed credit unions in- 
the same community. 


bs 
be 


eae) 
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Source: Headquarters, 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a self- 
supporting public corporate agency of the states 
of New Jersey and New York, created in 1921 to 
deal with terminal and transportation facilities, 
and to improve and protect the commerce of the 
New Jersey-New York Port District. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board 
of 12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New Jersey and New York. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. 
The commissioners are: 


New York—S. Sloan Colt, ch.; Howard S, Cull- 
man, hon. ch.; Charles S. Hamilton, Jr., N. 
pester Jackson, Joseph A. Martino, Bayard F. 

ope. 


New Jersey—James C. Kellogg, III, vice ch; 
Donald V. Lowe, John J. Clancy, Robert F. 
McAlevy, Jr., W. Paul Stillman, Charles W. 


Engelhard. 
AIRPORTS 


The Port Authority operates 4 major airports: 
LaGuardia, New York International, Newark and 
Teterboro, Totals for 2 years: 


1958 1959 
BBSOR EONS 6 go. tecica/ wus ha 13,610,099 15,599,974 
REBTRO SD ADS. Sieve. sc ofs2!0 ais 335,940,000 401,242,000 
NPL LING 5 a. as (acahsterele ooh 107,899,000 118,343,000 


LaGuardia Airport, 550 acres in the Borough of 
Queens, was opened Dec. 2, 1939, by the City of 
New York and leased to the Port Authority in 
June, 1947. 


1958 1959 
DRESS CTIS OLS ors s cunteninie ois 5,118,343 5,409,844 
COLT (Fae | 9! Ar cre 85,286,000 90,431,000 
ARAN NDI rh oes eatehclsietaasrecing 39,590,000 37,028,000 
Airplane movements 219,142 230,666 


Extensive new facilities will be completed in 1962 
at a cost of $56,000,000 by the Port Authority and 
6 scheduled airlines. 


New York International Airport, 4,900 acres at 
Idlewild, Borough of Queens, opened by the Port 
Authority July 1,. 1948, represents an expenditure 
of $58,000,000 by the City of New York and over 
$262,800,000 by the Authority. The International 
Arrival and Airline Wing buildings (1957) are 11 
blocks long. The International Hotel (1958) has 
320 rooms. Two U. S. airlines opened passenger 
terminals in 1959 and one in 1960. 


1958 1959 
PASSCN@eTs =... o.ceceese ets 5,902,730 6,994,264 
REO sie TIRE Mors 6.5 (ado abo risr ea, 168,082,000 206,933,000 
gE NES | i a eee 53,042,000... .63,143,000 


Newark Airport, 2,300 acres. The Port Authority 
completed a new air cargo center and a new con- 
trol tower in 1959. 


1958 “1959 
Passengers ...........++. 2,531,306 3,138,173 
TSOP IISS os asa ecuertee 82,376,000 103,874,000 
MIS IDSs. aor oe was 15,266,000 18,172,000 


Teterboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J., is used by 
private and corporate aircraft. In 1959 it had over 
227,450 arrivals and departures. 


The Port Authority-West 30th Street Heliport, 
Manhattan, is located between Piers 68 and 72 on 
the Hudson River. 


TUNNELS 


Holland Tunnel, under the Hudson River, opened 
1927, connects Canal Street, Manhattan, with 12th 
and 14th Sts., Jersey City. It was named in honor 
of its first chief engineer, Clifford M. Holland. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 8,557 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,371 feet long. The tubes 
have an external diameter of 29 ft., 6 in., and 30 
ft., 4 in., and the roadway is 93 feet below mean 
high water at the maximum tunnel depth. Eighty- 
four fans in four ventilation buildings can provide 
a change of air in the tunnel every 114 minutes. 
Tunnel and approaches cost $57,900,000. Traffic 
yolume in 1959 was 21,143,000 vehicles, of which 
trucks numbered 5,191,000, an increase of 856,000. 


Lincoln Tunnel, the only three-tube under-river 
tunnel in the world, Joins midtown Manhattan 
(West 38th Street) and Weehawken, New Jersey. 
The Center Tube, 8,216 ft. long, was opened Dec. 
22, 1937, the North Tube, 7,482 ft. long, on Feb. 


1, 1945, the Third (south) Tube, 8,013 ft. lon: 
on May 25, 1957. Each tube has two traffic jacaet 
nee Loans ed es ag ger < cost $95,000,000, 
e to’ costs for e Lincoln 
to $183,000,000. ents 
In 1958 Lincoln Tunnel was used by 26,924,000 


vehicles. 
BRIDGES 


George Washington Bridge, opened to traffic 
on Oct. 25, 1931, is the third longest suspension 
bridge in the world. The bridge spans the Hud- 
son River between Fort Lee, N. J. and West 
178th St., Manhattan. It has 8 traffic lanes, A sec- 
ond deck, to cost $183,000,000 (est.) is to be com- 
pleted in 1962. 

The George Washington Bridge is 4,760 feet 
long between anchorages and has a river span of 
3,500 feet. The length of bridge and its ap- 
proaches, including tunnels to Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, is 11,130 feet. With an overall width of 124 
feet, the bridge has a 90-foot roadway. Its 
massive towers in New York and New Jersey are 
600 feet above the water and contain 43,070 
tons of steelwork. There are 105,000 miles of wire 
in the main cables of the bridge, enough to go 
around the earth four times. Cost of the single- 
level bridge and approaches was $76,000,000. 

In 1959, 38,446,000 vehicles used the bridge, com- 
pared with 35,565,000 in 1958. 

Bayonne Bridge, opened 1931, connecting Bay- 
onne, N. J. and Port Richmond, Staten Island, is 
the longest steel arch bridge in the world. It has 
an arch span of 1,672 feet and total length, in- 
cluding approaches of 8,100 feet. Its midspan chan- 
nel clearance of 150 feet permits passage by deep- 
sea vessels. 


Goethals Bridge, opened 1928, spans Arthur Kill 
between Elizabeth, N. J. and Howland Hook, 
Staten Island. The bridge was named for Maj./ 
Gen. George W. Goethals, who was the first 
consulting engineer of the Port Authority. It is 
a cantilever structure, similar in design to the 
Outerbridge Crossing. The bridge clears Arthur 
Kill channel by 135 feet, without interruption to 
ship passage. Total length of the truss spans of 
the bridge is 1,152 feet. The bridge plus approaches 
is 16,325 feet long. 


Outerbridge Crossing, opened 1928, spans Arthur 
Kill between Perth Amboy, N. J. and Tottenville, 
Staten Island. It was named for Eugenius H. Out- 
erbridge, first chairman of the Port-Authority. 

is a cantilever structure with a midspan 
channel clearance of 135 feet over Arthur Kill. 
Total length of the truss spans of the bridge is 
2,100 feet. The bridge plus its approaches is 
10,140 feet long. 
TERMINALS 


The Port Authority operates 6 marine terminals; 
The Brooklyn-Port Authority Piers, the Erie 
Basin-Port Authority Piers, the Port Authority 
Grain Terminal and Columbia Street Piers, the 
Hoboken-Port Authority Piers, Port Newark, and 
the Elizabeth-Port Authority Piers. 

The Port Authority operates 4 inland terminals: 
the Port Authority Bus Terminal, the Newark 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, the New York 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, and the Union 
Inland Terminal. 


Port Authority Bus Terminal, largest in the 
world, occupies the block between West 40th 
and 41st Sts. and Eighth and Ninth Aves., Man- 
hattan. Ramps connect with the Lincoln Tunnel. 
It handles an average of 165,000 passengers and 
6,000 buses each week-day. In 1959, 2,240 persons 
were employed, including bus drivers. Thirteen 
interstate short haul bus companies and 16 long 
distance bus carriers use the terminal. Three new 
decks are being added, the project to be completed 
in 1962. 


The New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, in 
downtown Manhattan is used by 11 carriers and 
can accommodate 142 trucks at one time. 


The Union Inland Terminal, occupying the block 
between West 15th and 16th Sts., and Bighth and 
Ninth Aves., Manhattan, is the home office of the 
Port Authority. Part of it is used by railroads as a 
union freight station for less-than-carload lots, 
and by over-the-road truckers as a consolidated 
terminal. A helicopter landing platform is locatea 
on the roof. 


% 
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Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices, 

The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice chairmen, George E. 
Spargo, general manager; Arthur S. Hodgkiss, 
asst. general manager. The Authority administers: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel (1950) connects Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan under New York Harbor with 
access at the Battery in Manhattan and at Hamil- 
ton Ayenue and Gowanus Parkway in Brooklyn, 

Tt has two tubes, each with two traffic lanes. It 
is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under water 
in this country. Tubes have an outside diameter of 
31 feet. Four ventilating stations and 53 fans sup- 
ply 10,000 tons of air an hour through the tunnels. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (1940), crosses under the 
East River between East 36th Street, Manhattan, 
and Borden Avenue, Long Island City and is 6,200 
ft. long. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. Two ventilating towers 
and 46 fans supply 6500 tons of fresh air per hour 
to the tunnels. 

Triborough Bridge (1936) connects Manhattan, 
the Bronx and Queens. The project comprises 
three bridges, a suspension bridge, a vertical lift 
bridge, and a fixed bridge all connected by long 
viaducts. The suspension bridge, having 1,380 feet 
ef main span with side spans making a total of 
2,780 feet, crosses the East River at Hell Gate and 
spans a channel 800 feet. wide. The vertical lift 
bridge, crossing the Harlem River, has a length of 
310 feet and spans a channel of 204 feet. The fixed 
bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and spans the 
Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge is three miles 
long. The connecting arteries, built by the Author- 
ity but maintained by the City in Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Queens, cover 14 mi. 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (1939) connects the 
Bronx and Queens across the East River. Its 6- 
traffic lanes join the Hutchinson River Parkway 
at Ferry Point in the Bronx and the Belt Parkway 
at Whitestone in Queens, Main span is 2,300 ft., 
channel width 1,000 ft. 

Throgs Neck Bridge, to be opened early in 1961, 
will cross the East River between the Bronx and 
Queens about two miles east of the Bronx-White- 
stone Bridge. The new arterial link will have 6 
traffic lanes and will consist of a suspension bridge 
with main span of 1,800 ft. over the ship channel 
and with viaduct connections to each shore. In 
the Bronx, new expressway approaches will con- 
nect directly with Cross-Bronx Expressway and 
New England Thruway. The main approach in 
Queens will be the new Clearview Expressway 


s Island, New York 
extending south to Hillside Ave. with interchanges 
at all main east-west highways including Grand 
Central Parkway and Long Island Expressway. 
The bridge will also have direct connections to the 
Belt Parkway. 

Verrazano-Narrows Bridge under construction 

and to be completed in 1965, will connect Brooklyn 
and Staten Island at the entrance to New York 
Harbor and will form a southery arterial bypass 
around Manhattan and adjacent heavily congested 
areas. With a main span of 4,260 feet, it will be 
the longest and heaviest suspension bridge in ex- 
istence. The bridge will have two decks, each ac- 
commodating 6 lanes of traffic. 
, Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec. 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. The length of the 
entire structure_is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
nel of 41314 feet. There are 7 traffic lanes. 

Marine Parkway Bridge (1937) crosses Rockaway 
Inlet from Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, to the Jacob 
Riis Park in the Rockaways. This bridge is 4,022 
feet in length and has three main channel spans of_ 
540 feet, the center span being a vertical lift span 
and 4 lanes. 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge (1939) crosses Jamai- 
ca Bay, from the mainland to the Rockaway Pen- 
insula. It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Battery Parking Garage. A public parking 
garage for 1,050 cars at the Manhattan end. of 
the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field (1937) in the 
Rockaways is a 70-acre parking field capable of 
parking 9,500 cars. 

East Side Airlines Terminal and Public Park- 
ing Garage (1953), bounded by First Ave., East 
37th St., the Queens Midtown Tunnel Approach 
St., and East 38th St., is the point of arrival of all 
airlines buses serving International and LaGuard- 
ia Airports. 

New York Coliseum, Public Garage and Office 
Building. See Centers of Public Interest in New 


York City. 
1959 Toll Traffic 

Tr borough: inci <a 4 coe aelioe site Sie iticas 47,003,642 
Bronx-Whiteston® .... au's casts» euph sales 32,032,593 
Henry Hudson 3 tecocs.- pal ae: 20,632,809 
Cross Bay. Parkway onic sia a)sitesis en's sinse Wo 6,925,621 
Marine Parkway ......... ARS 6,406,829 
Jacob Riis Parking Field ............. 344,025 


Queens Midtown Tunnel .............. 22,307,492 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel 


Total number of toll vehicles 153,708,939 

For the 12 months ending December 31, 1959 the 
Authority reported pledged income of $39,875,058.51, 
an increase of 3.7% over the preceding year. Cost 
of operations averaged 18% of revenues. 


Airlines Terminal Buildings in Manhattan 


New York, the largest air center in the United 
States, requires three airports to accommodate 
some 15,000,000 arriving and departing air passen- 
gers a year, About two thirds of these air travelers 
come from or go to the island of Manhattan, the 
center of which is 7 miles from LaGuardia Field, 
16 miles from New York International Airport 
(Idlewild) and 14 miles from Newark Airport, N. J. 
The airlines depend on a highly organized ground 
transportation system, with modern terminal fa- 
cilities, to meet the needs of travelers. 

Today there are two airlines terminals on either 
side of Manhattan to provide transportation con- 
nection between the city and the three airports. 
A coach service from both East and West Side 
Airlines Terminals is provided for flight departures 
and arrivals at Idlewild, LaGuardia and Newark 
and flight connections are guaranteed. 


The Airlines Building of Central Air Terminal 
Inc., is located at Park Avenue and East 42nd St., 
opposite Grand Central Terminal Station. Central 
Air Terminal was incorporated in 1940 and is 
wholly owned by 12 airline companies. They are 
Allegheny, American, Braniff, Capital, Delta, East- 
ern, Mohawk, National, Northeast, Pan American, 
Trans World, United Air Lines. It has airlines 
offices and ticket offices, 

East Side Airlines Terminal was completed 1953 
at a cost of $7,000,000 and is the most modern fa- 
cility of its kind. It is located on First Avenue be- 
tween Hast 37 and 38 Sts. It serves Idlewild and 
peeuerdia Airports via the Queens Midtown Tun- 
nel, 


The East Side Airlines Terminal Corporation is a 
self-supporting entity jointly owned by American, 
Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, Northeast, 
Northwest, Pan American, Trans World and United 
Air Lines. The International Carriers in the East 
Side Terminal are Aeronaves de Mexico, Aerolineas 
Argentinas, Alitalia, British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, El Al Israel Airlines, Iberia Air Lines, 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Lufthansa, Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines, Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
Le Swissair, Trans Canada and Venezuelan Air- 

nes, 

Bus connections are available to all scheduled 
airline flights at New York International (Idlewild) 
and LaGuardia Airports, 

West Side Airlines Terminal, at Tenth Ave, and 
West 42 St., was completed in 1955 at a cost of 
$3,500,000. 

Like the East Side Airlines Terminal Corp., it is 
a self-supporting entity and is jointly owned by 
Allegheny, American, Braniff, Capital, Delta, East- 
ern, Mohawk, National, Northwest, Trans World 
serine Airlines. 

e€ second floor is occupied by American Air- 
lines, Mohawk Airlines Reservations Offices, United 
Air Lines and the Terminal Corporation Office. 

The third and fourth floors are occupied by 
American Airlines and Trans World Airlines, re- 
spectively, and house their reservations offices 
where modern, electronic equipment is used to 
provide reservations. This Terminal services 
Newark Airport with bus connections to all sched- 
uled airline flights. It is located one block from 
the entrance to the Lincoln Tunnel. 
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CENTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN NEW YORK CITY 


Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums 

THE HALL OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, located 
in the rotunda of Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University is a memorial to American paint- 
ers and sculptors, It contains portraits in bronze 
by American sculptors of the following: James 
A. M. Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself and by H. A. MacNeil; Elihu 
Vedder, Francis D. Millet, Chas. W. Hawthorne, 
Chas..Grady and Wm. N. Chase by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Frederick MacMonnies 
by John Flannagan; Walter Shirlaw, Chas. S. 
Pearce and Clinton Ogilvie by Paul Bartlett; 
S. F. B. Morse by Horatio Greenough; Geo. Innes 
by Scott Hartley; Daniel Chester French by Mar- 
garet French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Chas. 
Grafiy; Henry K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; 
Carroll Beckwith by Geo. T. Brewster; Chas. H. 
Niehaus by A. A. Weinmann; H. W. Shrady by E. 
Amateis; Wm. Francklyn Paris, founder of the 
Hall, by H. R. Rittenberg and self-portrait by 
Frederick Ruchstull. 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN occu- 
pies 230,acres of Bronx Park, New York, adjacent 
to Fordham Road and with a station on the Har- 
lem division of the New York Central R. R. It in- 
cludes the Museum, a four-story building that 
houses a library, an herbarium, exhibits and a 
700-seat lecture hall. There is a modern research 
laboratory building and the extensive Conservatory 
filled with plants from many parts of the world, 
including orchids, aroids, tropical ferns, aquatics, 
cacti and succulents. There is a waterfall, and a 
pool with a glass front permits views of plant life 
under water. There are also a 40-acre hemlock 
forest. rock and herb garden and rhodendron and 
azalea plantings. The 8-acre Montgomery Conifer 
collection contains 200 rare specimens. A formal 
rose garden has 400 varieties and 7,000 plants. 

The Lorillard Snuff Mill on the Bronx River, 
erected 1840, has an assembly room for group 
activities and restaurant service. The old De- 
Lancey grist mill once stood on the river bank 
and was the site of skirmishes in the Revolution. 


THE CLOISTERS in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are four cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font and ‘Trie. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt from sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Mouthiers-St. Jean. A Roman- 
esque apse from Fuentiduena, Segovia, Spain, is 
@ recent acquisition. 

Sculpture and painting, stained glass, metal- 
work, and furniture of the Middle Ages are ex- 
hibited in this setting. Of special interest are a 
set of three 14th century tapestries depicting the 
Nine Heroes; the 15th to 16th century tapestries 
representing the Hunt of the Unicorn; and an 
Annunciation altarpiece by Robert Campin (the 
Master of Flémalle). In the Treasury more than 
100 objects of medieval art are on display, includ- 
ing the Chalice of Antioch, earliest-known Chris- 
tian chalice, and two books of hours from the 
library of the Duke of Berry. The site of the 
Cloisters, the building, and most of the collections, 
are the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


THE FRICK COLLECTION, 1 E. 70th St., New 
York, was founded by Henry Clay Frick (1849- 
1919). The principal part of the Collection consists 
of 14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
Ihave been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Ca- 
stagno. Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
yanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Jan 
Van Eyck; Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
Terborch, Ruisdael, Vermeer; El] Greco, Velazquez, 
Goya; Monet, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Char- 
din, Ingres, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Romney, Raeburn, Constable. Turner and Whistler, 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 


decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
& notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. 


THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM, 
1071 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Building de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright.) Maintained by the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, Harry F. 
Guggenheim, pres. Primarily a museum of con- 
temporary 20th-century art, American and foreign, 
its purpose is to foster an appreciation of art by 
acquainting the public with major examples of 
painting, sculpture and the graphic arts of the 
recent past and to encourage contemporary crea- 
tive work. Its background collection, offering a 
bridge from the explorations of the artists of 
yesterday to those of today, includes examples of 
the work of Brancusi, Kandinsky, and Paul Klee, 
and has the largest single groups of the work of 
Mare Chagall, Robert Delaunay, Fernand Léger 
and Franz Marc in the U. S. Among other notable 
masters of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
in the Museum’s collection: Seurat, Cézanne, Rous- 
seau, Derain, Bonnard, Picasso, Modigliani, Mir, 
Mondrian. 

In keeping with its policy of encouraging living 
art, the Museum acquires the work of artists of 
younger reputation. During the last 5 years about 
100 recently executed paintings, drawings and 
sculptures have been added. Some of the American 
artists represented: Stuart Davis, Carmen Cicero, 
Franz Kline, Sam Francis, Willem DeKooning. 
Carl Morris, Kyle Morris, Jimmy Ernst, William 
Baziotes, Jackson Pollock. Among the younger 
foreign artists: Afro, Burri, Chillida, Dubuffet, 
Soulages, Paolozzi, Tapies, Yamaguchi. 

To stimulate public interest in contemporary art 
and encourage the work of artists throughout the 
world, the Foundation offers a biennial Guggen- 
heim International Award of $10,000 and National 
Section Awards of $1,000 each. All awards are made 
strictly by jury nomination, not competition. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM—HAYDEN PLANETARI- 
UM faces 81st St. near Central Park West. Here 
guided by a Zeiss planetarium projector, the stars 
and other heavenly bodies are projected by rays of 
light on a 75-foot dome, giving an illusion of the 
night sky. About 9,000 stars, including stars of 
the sixth magnitude are shown. 

Sky show favorites are Trip to the Moon, Color 
in the Sky, Messengers from Space, Our Neigh- 
bor Worlds and Easter in the Heavens. A special 
Christmas show is given each December in which 
theories regarding the Star of Bethlehem are dis- 
cussed with the aid of the Planetarium projector. 
Exhibits include dramatic displays on astronomy 
weather, time, and space exploration by rockets 
and satellites. 


THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF ‘AMERICA, 
founded 1904 by Archer M. Huntington (1870- 
1955) is a free public museum and reference li- 
brary devoted to the art and literature of Spain and 
Portugal. It occupies two monumental buildings on 
Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 156th Sts., 
west of Broadway, New York. Its paintings include 
primitives of the Catalan, Aragonese, Valencian 
and Castillian schools, works of the 16th and 
17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, Zurbaran, 
Ribera and Velazquez, and of the 18th century 
by Goya. Modern artists represented include 
Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lépez Mezquita and Sorolla, 
whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 

Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mo- 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
includes Hispano Moresque silks, gold and silver 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs from Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz. 

The library has over 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions, Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
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able for study. The Society has published numer- 
ous books on Hispanic art, history, and literature. 
A. Hyatt Mayor, pres.; Charles Eldredge, secy. 


THE MUSEUM OF THY AMERICAN INDIAN, 
Heye Foundation, has a main building with three 
floors of exhibits, study and laboratory rooms at 
Broadway é& 155th St. It also has an annex build- 
ing on six acres of ground in the Pelham Bay 
Park section of the Bronx, where accredited stu- 
dents may use the large study and storage col- 
lections for research purposes. Its library is de- 
posited at Huntington Free Library and Reading 
Room at 5-9 Westchester Sq., Bronx, N. Y. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 West 53rd 
St., New York, N. Y., estab. 1929,.is a new kind of 
Museum that exists for the primary purpose of 
helping people enjoy, understand and use the 
visual arts of our time. Its collections and exhibi- 
tions cover not only painting and sculpture but 
architecture, films, prints, photography, industrial 
design and other of the more practical applications 
of today’s art. To remain modern the Museum 
continually increases its collections and changes 
its exhibitions. An important part of its work is 
sending loan exhibitions to museums. 

The Museum has an extensive library of motion 
pictures, including primitives, avant-garde exam- 
ples, American films from the start of the industry 
and foreign films. About 500 films are available to 
organizations for study and 106 titles are shown 
annually in the Museum theatre. 

The People’s Art Center, connected with the 
Museum’s Education Department, offers classes in 
painting, sculpture, ceramics and other crafts to 
children and adults. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY occupies a group of buildings begin- 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge Brontosaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at. the huge 
Tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by more 
than 400 different kinds of birds from the Pacific 
area, including the extinct moa, found in the 
Whitney Memorial Hall of Pacific Bird Life. In 
the Hall of Primates, monkeys and apes are dis- 
played close to primitive man. In the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on the 
animal life of New York state, and here birds, 
insects, reptiles and mammals are shown. 

In Brontosaur Hall the largest specimen ex- 
hibited is the skeleton of a Brontosaurus lizard, 
67 ft, long, 16 ft. high, which lived many millions 
of years ago. In the Hall of North American 
Mammals 90 mounted animals are displayed in 
settings representing 29 habitat groups. The Hall 
of Oil Geology tells the story of petroleum, from 
its origin in the earth millions of years ago to 
its emergence through man-made wells. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, and the new Hall 
of North American Forests, in which 12 picture- 
window views show landscapes ranging from desert 
cacti to the northern hardwood forests. The Muse- 
um operates Hayden Planetarium. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
on Fifth Ave., between 103rd and 104th Sts., New 
York, illustrates the history and life of the city 
by permanent and special exhibitions. Its collec- 
tions include dioramas, paintings, prints, maps, 
photographs, portraits, miniatures, vehicles, fire 
engines, ship models, costumes, silver, furniture, 
theatrical and musica? memorabilia, rare books 
and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two maia floor 
galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
period rooms and costume alcoves including the 
1905 drawing 1oom from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
old New York makers; a complete Old New York 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange history; and a history 
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of the Port of New York in collaboration with the 
Marine Museum. 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(founded 1804) is located at 170 Central Park West 
between 76th and 77th Streets, New York. The 
society maintains a library, museum and gallery of 
art. The library contains 380,000 volumes and 
large collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, 
cartoons, broadsides, maps and manuscripts, re~ 
lating to American and New York history. 

Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of New York’s first newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. There are manuscripts by 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Robert R. 
Livingston, Luther Bradish, and Cadwallader Col- 
den, and 200 letters by George Washington. 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan ‘Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O'Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

Among the museum collections are important 
asscciation pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War; the 
remains of the equestrian statue of King George 
III, and the statue of William Pitt; original furni- 
ture of Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
augurated first President. There also are the 
Prentis period rooms, Beekman Mansion rooms, @ 
large collection of toys, early carriages and fire 
fighting equipment. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin” of 
which views of the New York skyline may bs 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 
2.000 paintings, including European old masters, 
1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his Birds of America. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, founded 
1858, maintains a museum of coins and other 
currency, ancient and modern, medals and decora- 
tions at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, 29-33 
East 36th St., was endowed by J. P. Morgan, 1924, 
and turned over to trustees as a memorial to his 
father, J. Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913), and in- 
corporated as an educational institution by the 
New York legislature, 1924. Its rare collections 
comprise medieval and renaissance manuscripts, 
incunabula, historical and literary manuscripts, 
letters and documents, bookbindings, master 
drawings and prints. It is open to students en- 
gaged in research. Exhibition rooms are open 
daily except Sundays, legal holidays and Satur- 
days during June, July and August. 

From September, 1959, through mid-June, 1960, 
the Library held the following major exhibitions: 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., in celebration of his 250th 
birthday, which illustrated in first editions, manu- 
scripts, letters and portraits, the important events 
in Johnson’s life and literary career; Two Thou- 
sand Years of the Bible, a display of manuscripts 
and printed books exemplifying artistic, literary 
and historical aspects of the Bible; Rembrandt 
Drawings from American Collections, a loan ex- 
hibition organized in cooperation with the Fogg 
Museum, and a selection of the Morgan Library’s 
Rembrandt etchings; and Recent Acquisitions, the 
first public showing of illuminated manuscripts, 
drawings, bindings, printed books, autograph 
manuscripts, letters and documents acquired dur- 
ing the year, including drawings by Tintoretto, 
Claude Lorrain, Piranesi, and Goya; autograph 
letters of Voltaire, Burgoyne, Blake, Thoreau, and 
Kipling, and a sketchbook of Thomas Nast. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY ranks after 
the Library of Congress as the second largest 
library in the United States. In July, 1959, its 
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resources were placed at 27,900,000 items, of which 
6,800,000 were and, roughly, 9,000,000 were 
manuscripts, letters, and documents, 4,000,000 pic- 
tures, 3,000,000 posters, photographs and slides, 
and 5,000,000 ephemera—clippings, maps, etc. 

It was given its present organization in 1895, by 
the consolidation of the Astor and Lenox libraries 
and the Tilden Trust. These constitute the basis 
of the Reference Department of the Library, at 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, which is supported 
from private funds, A number of circulating li- 
braries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, to form 
the basis for the Circulation Department, which is 
maintained by the city of New York and operates 
41 branch libraries in Manhattan, 27 in the Bronx 
and 12 in Richmond, and a fleet of 4 bookmobiles. 

During 1959-60 the Library had special exhibi- 
tions of the Book of India, Handel, Washington 
Irving, The Horseless Age, International Lan- 
guages, Modern Maps in a Changing World, Cryp- 
tography, Landmarks in English Literature, Mod- 
ern Japanese Prints, Villa-Lobos, 

Among its permanent exhibitions are United 
States Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Washington 
Irving collection; the Oscar Lion Collection of 
Walt Whitman; the history of printing. 

The Library regularly publishes essays on results 
of literary research. Its recent publications include 
A Bibliography of Polish Dictionaries; Some 
Twentieth Century American Composers: a Selec- 
tive Bibliography; Modern Greek Studies in the 
West; Famed for Dance: Essays on the Art of the 
Dance in Eighteenth Century England; Words- 
worthian Criticism 1945-1959; and Literature and 
the Other Arts, 1952-1958. 

The Reference Department has over 3,900,000 
books and over 3,000,000 readers a year. The num- 
ber of visitors to the central building averages 
from 8,000 to 10,000 per day. During 1959 the Li- 
brary branches lent for home use a total of 13,- 
054,645 books. 

The Library has strong collections in all fields 
except law, medicine, theology, and the biological 
sciences generally. Particularly noteworthy are the 
archives of theatre, music, and dance; collections 
in the fields of economics, science, American his- 
tory; foreign language materials in Slavonic, Jew- 
ish, and Oriental areas; special holdings in prints, 
maps, newspapers. The following are some of the 
notable special collections: 


The Arents Tobacco Collection comprises about 
7,000 books about tobacco. They begin with the 
earliest mention of tobacco in the printed accounts 
of 16th-century American exploration and include 
historical, literary and economic material relating 
to the development, enjoyment and commercial 
status of tobacco. 


The Arents Collection of Books in Parts, added 
in 1956, consists of 1,000 works, mostly in English, 
from the 18th to the 20th century, based on the 
principle that the books must have appeared ori- 
ginally in serial form over a period of time and 
be preserved in their original paper wrappers or 
board covers. Included are famous novels, (Trol- 
lope, Thackeray, Dickens), poetry, essays, sporting 
books, philosophic works and bird and flower 
books. Among the illustrators are Thomas Row- 
Jandson, John Leech and Henry Aiken. 


The Berg Collection of English and American 
literature was founded in 1940 by Dr. Albert A. 
Berg in memory of his brother Henry W. Berg. 
In addition to first editions, presentation copies 
and other unusual volumes, it contains consider- 
able manuscript and association material. The 
important collections of the late W. T. Howe and 
Owen D. Young have been added. On his death 
in July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed a 
generous endowment to the collection- 


The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 
Book in Fine Bindings came to the Library through 
the will of William Augustus Spencer who died in 
the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s finest 
illuminated manuscripts, including the Tickhill 
Psalter, an English manuscript of the 14th century, 
are in this collection, 


The Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature 
and History was built around Arthur A. Schom- 
burg’s distinguished private library of rarities and 
treasures, which was purchased from him and 
presented to The New York Public Library by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York in 1926. Its 
literature is international in scope, covering every 
phase of Negro activity wherever Negroes have 
lived in significant numbers, It ranges from early 


Tarities to current materials on happenings from 
Tennessee to Timbuctoo. 


Officers, 1960: Gilbert W. Chapman, pres.; Roy 
E. Larsen, first vice-pres.; Junius S. Morgan, sec- 
ond yice-pres.; Roland L. Redmond, secy.; Grant 
Keehn, treas.; Edward G. Freehafer, director. 


Board of Trustees, 1960: The officers are George 
Arents, Morris Hadley, Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 
Devereux C, Josephs, Mrs. Milicent C. McIntosh, 
Newbold Morris, Irving S. Olds, Elihu Root, Jr., 
John M. Schiff, David A. Shepard, Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, Bethuel M. Webster, Mrs. Arnold 
Whitridge. Ex officio members: The Mayor of New 
York, the Comptroller and the President of the 
Council. Chief, Reference Dept.: Harold Ostyold. 
Chief, Circulation Dept.: John M. Cory. Business 
Manager: George L. Schaefer. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MUSEUM, 28 East 
20th St., New York, occupies two brownstone 
houses, one of which, the birthplace of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1858-1919) contains much original 
furniture, including that of the bedroom where 
the President was born and miniature chairs he 
used as a child. The Museum contains manu- 
scripts, letters, books, swords, guns, saddles, pho- 
tographs and documents relating to the Presi- 
dent’s career, including the spectacle case and 
speech which deflected the bullet when he was 
shot. in Milwaukee in 1912, and memorials of his 
Cuban campaign. Open daily except Monday; also 
Sunday afternoon except on major holidays. 
Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, L. I., home of 
Theodore Rosevelt, 1887-1919, was dedicated as a 
national shrine June 14, 1953 by President Eisen- 
hower, Gov. Dewey and Herbert Hoover. It is 
open daily except Tuesday. The Roosevelt grave 
is near the village. 


THE STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, founded 1881, has about 1,100 
regular members and is partly supported by the 
City of New York. It occupies a museum at 75 
Stuyvesant Pl., and a library and office at 51 
Stuyvesant Place, St. George, S. I. It offers ex- 
hibitions, lectures, concerts, and classes for chil- 
dren and adults. It conducts a nature education 
program at the William T, Davis Wildlife Refuge, 
New Springville, S. I. 


WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, 
22 West 54 St., New York, was founded 1931 by 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney to advance the 
appreciation of contemporary American art. It 
holds exhibitions of group and _ individual 
artists, historical and contemporary. The Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection consists of about 700 
oils, 550 watercolors and drawings, 250 sculptures 
and 1,000 prints. All works are by American artists 
of the 20th century. 


Brooklyn Activities 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES is privately endowed and supports 
concerts, lectures and other cultural and educa- 
tional activities at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music building, which it leases from the City of 
New York. The building occupies a block on 
Lafayette Ave., from Ashland Pl. to St. Felix St. 
The Institute also operates Brooklyn Central 
Museum, Brooklyn Children’s Museum and Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. 

BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN, Eastern Park- 
way, Washington and Flatbush Aves., has 50 acres 
of gardens, including rose, rock, Japanese, herb, 
wild flower and fragrance garden for the blind. 
There are mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, 
azaleas, tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums, 
Greenhouses display tropical, desert, cycad, fern 
and other specialties. There is a model children’s 
garden and the laboratory building has a library, 
herbarium, lecture and study rooms and facilities 
for scientific research. 


BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, 185 Brook- 
lyn Ave., provides a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and ‘on Saturdays. Club 
groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams. The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 

THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., has a central building, 48 branches and 3 
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regional libraries. Two bookmobiles serve com- 
munities not accessible to branches. 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. There are separate children’s and young 
people’s rooms and 5 major subject divisions. The 
Library serves one of the largest children’s read- 
ing groups in the U.S. Its juvenile circulation 
exceeds 4,120,541 a year. 

In the last year of record, 799,141 card-holders 
borrowed 9,581,695 books and 33,421 records. 

The Library’s collection totals approximately 
2,126,202 volumes. Notable are the musical scores 
and books about music, costumes, chess .and 
checkers, Civil War, local history, education and 
old juveniles. The clipping file of the Brooklyn 
Eagle is on loan. Recordings of events by the 
New York radio station WNYC have been added. 
Phonograph records are available for home use, 
and 16mm sound films may be borrowed by organi- 
zations. Framed prints of fine paintings are also 
circulated. A club room for Senior Citizens is 
maintained in the Flatbush Branch Library, Lin- 
den Blyd. nr. Flatbush Ave. Questions on all 
subjects are answered by the telephone reference 
service. Special reference work to assist business- 
men is done in the Business Reference Library, 
Livingston and Smith Sts. The Library publishes a 
monthly News Bulletin and Service to Business 
periodical, 

Chief Librarian is Francis R. St. John. The 
Board of Trustees, 1959-60, follows: Henry J. 
Davenport, pres.; Charles J, Mylod, vice pres.; 
Harold J. Baily, secy.; Edmund P. Looney, treas.; 
and Joseph D. Allen, Arthur Chase, Tigelia Di 
Giovanna, Irving Engel, Msgr. Francis X. Fitz- 
Gibbon, Elizabeth Goodman, Denis M. Hurley, 
Marion Crary Ingersoll, James K. McMahon, Wil- 
liam C. Mattison, Henry Q. Middendorf, Joseph 
Resnick, Harriet T. Righter, John J. Smith, Jay S. 
Unger, Rev. Alfred Grant Walton, Morris G, Zirin. 
Ex-officio: Joyce P. Austin, Special Asst. to the 
Mayor; Paul B. Brennan, Acting Comptroller; the 
President of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Parkway 
and Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., establ. 
1897, has comprehensive exhibits in all major 
fields of art and decoration. 

The Museum’s permanent collections include the 
department of Ancient and Egyptian art of ex- 
cellent quality and its fine Egyptological library; 
collections of the Far and Near East; pre-Colum- 
bian South American and North American Indian 
art and primitive works from Africa and Oceania. 
The department of Decorative Arts contains 25 
period rooms from Colonial times through the 
19th century. The department of Paintings and 
Sculpture includes a comprehensive survey of 
American work from Colonial up through modern 
fimes, fine examples of French Impressionism 
and Post-Impressionism, and earlier European 
masters. The collection of Prints and Drawings is 
especially strong in 19th and 20th century Euro- 
pean and American work, highlighted by examples 
of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 

In addition the Museum houses the Industrial 
Design Laboratory, including an extensive col- 
lection of 19th and 20th century American and 
European costumes; the Education Division for 
children and teachers, and an Art Reference 
Library. Associated with the Museum is the adult 
Art School with a roster of well-known painter- 
teachers and a large registration. 


Churches 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE (Congregational), 
Broadway and W. 56th St. An example of re- 
strained French Gothic in the heart of a Broad- 
way mercantile district. 


CHRIST CHURCH (Methodist), Park Ave. and 
E, 60th St., using Byzantine architectural in- 


fluences, was erected 1933 and is the pulpit of Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, 


GRACE CHURCH (Protestant Episcopal), Broad- 
way and E. 10th St., was erected in 1846 in Eng- 


lish Gothic by James Renwick, architect of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 


LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER is 
the name by which the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, 1 East 29th St., has become famous. 
It was so called in 1870 by a rector of another 
church, who, unwilling to read the burial service 
for an actor, advised Joseph Jefferson to apply 
there. It became the actors’ church. It is also 
widely known for marriage of celebrities. 


* 


MARBLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH eer 
Reformed Protestant Dutch), Fifth Ave. Ww. 
29th St. erected 1854, is notable for the preaching 
by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale.- 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, 
Orange St., Brooklyn, famous for the pastorate 
of Henry Ward Beecher 1847-1887. The present 
structure was built 1849 in meeting-house style. 
Here Beecher auctioned off a slave girl, Pinkie, to 
demonstrate the evils of slavery. Chas. Dickens 
spoke here in 1867. There is a statue of Beecher 
by Gutzon Borglum in the adjoining park. 


RIVERSIDE CHURCH, (Interdenominational on 
Baptist foundation), Riverside Drive and W. 122nd 
St. was completed 1929 from French Gothic de- 
signs. The chief donor was John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The nave is 215 ft. long, 89 ft. wide, 100 ft. 
high. The tower, reminiscent of Chartres, 100 ft. 
square, rises 392 ft. and contains 22 stories for 
church offices, as well as the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Memorial Carillon of 72 bells. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW_ (Protestant Episcopal), 
Park Ave. and E. 50th St. exemplifies Byzantine- 
Romanesque design, with a French Romanesque 
portico in colored marble and mosaic and the main 
structure in amber-colored brick and stone. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE on 
Morningside Heights, Amsterdam Ave. and W. 
112th St. (Protestant Episcopal) was begun 1892 
as a Romanesque building; the design was changed 
to Gothic by Ralph Adams Cram. First service 
was held in the crypt 1899; choir and transept were 
opened 1911. The West front was begun 1925. 
The church is 601 ft. long, 146 ft. wide at nave and 
320 ft. wide at transept. Two front towers will 
rise to 266.5 ft. 


ST. MARK’S-IN-THE-BOUWERIE (Protestant 
Episcopal), Second Ave. and E. 10th St., originally 
a chapel built on the farm of Director General 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1660, rebuilt in 1799. A statue 
of Stuyvesant in the churchyard was presented by 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands in 1915. 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL OF TRINITY PARISH, 
(Broadway and Vesey) is the oldest colonial church 
edifice in New York. It was designed by Thos. 
McBean, a pupil of Gibbs, the architect of St. 
Martins’ in the Fields, London. It was opened 
Oct. 30, 1766, and escaped the great fire of 1776. 
A monument commemorating Maj. Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec in 1775, was 
designed by the Italian sculptor Caffieri and made 
in France by order of Congress. The monument, 
placed on the Broadway porch years later, marked 
Montgomery’s tomb when his body was brought 
from Quebec and buried there in 1818. After 
George Washington was inaugurated President 
in 1789 he and the Congress walked to a religious 
service at St. Paul’s, and here a canopied pew 
was built for his use. The funeral services for 
President Monroe were held here in 1831. Many 
worthies of colonial days are buried in the grave- 
yard, where the monument of Geo. Cooke, first 
major English tragedian to play in New York, has 
been kept in repair by Edmund Kean, the two 
Sotherns, and the Players Club. The bell has rung 
the hours since 1797. / 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL (Roman Catholic) 
occupies a block facing Fifth Ave., between E. 50th 
and E. 51st Sts., opposite Rockefeller Center. It 
was begun in 1858 in granite and marble in a 
Gothic revival style designed by James Renwick 
and reminiscent of Cologne. It was opened in part 
1877, and dedicated May 25, 1879. It has tyo 
towers and spires and a 26-ft. rose window. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH (Roman Catholic), Bar- 
clay and Church Sts., has the form of a Greek 
temple with large porch, wide steps and marble 
pillars, erected 1838 to replace the original church 
of 1786 of the first Catholic parish of New York. 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL, Fifth Ave. and 65th St., 
was erected 1929 by Congregation Emanu-El (Re~ 
formed), which dates from 1845. It was built of 
limestone in early Romanesque style, its auditor- 
ium 77 ft. wide by 150 ft. long and 103 ft. high, 
the largest temple in the country. Noteworthy are 
the high arch at the entrance, the rose window 
and 3 bronze doors. A chapel and community 
house adjoin the main structure. 


TRINITY CHURCH faces Broadway at the head 
of Wall St. It was built 1841-46 of brown sandstone 
in perpendicular Gothic, designed by Richard Up- 
john, is 79 ft. wide by 166 ft. long and has an 
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octagonal brownstone spire 280 ft. high. Its bronze 
doors were designed by Richard M. Hunt. Trinity 
Parish was founded by royal charter of William 
III May 6, 1697, and the first church was opened 
in 1698. It was destroyed in the- fire of Sep- 
tember, 1776, during the British occupation. A 
new church, built 1788, was consecrated 1790 
in the preSence of President Washington, It was 
replaced by the present edifice, consecrated 1846. 
In the churchyard are buried Alexander Hamilton, 
Robert Fulton, Capt. James Lawrence and other 
famous men, as well as Revolutionary soldiers 
who died in British prisons. 


Historie Sites 


CASTLE CLINTON, a circular stone structure 
on the west side of Battery Park, Manhattan, was 
erected 1811 to hold a battery of 28 guns. In 1824 
it became Castle Garden, a place of entertain- 
ment and reception of Presidents and dignitaries, 
including Marquis de la Fayette. In 1850 P. T. 
Barnum introduced Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale, there. From 1855 to 1890 it was the 
core of the immigrant station through which over 
7,500,000 new citizens entered the United States. 
It became an aquarium, 1896-1941, and will be 
restored as a national monument by the National 
Park Service. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE COTTAGE, Grand Con- 
course and Kingsbridge Road, is a restored small 
cottage, built 1812, in which Poe lived 1846-49, 
and in which his wife, Virginia Clem, died, 1847. 
Here he wrote Annabel Lee and other poems. 


FEDERAL HALL MEMORIAL, a National His- 
toric Site, n.e. corner of Wall and Nassau Sts., 
occupies a Greek Revival structure of 1842, 
originally the U. S. Sub-Treasury. Here stood the 
Colonial City Hall, where the Continental Congress 
began meeting in January, 1785, where it issued 
the call for the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, sent the Constitution to the states for 
ratification and adopted the Northwest Ordinance, 
1787. When Congress designated New York as 
the U. S. capital in 1788 Major L’Enfant rebuilt 
the City Hall into Federal Hall. On its balcony 
George Washington took the oath of office as 
President Apr. 30, 1789. Here Congress established 
the State, War and Treasury Depts. and the 
Supreme Court and on Sept. 25, 1789 adopted the 
Bill of Rights. Federal Hall was removed in 
1812. The John Peter Zenger Memorial, on 
the 3rd floor, commemorates by dioramas and 
documents the victory of the printer, Zenger, for 
freedom of the press, Aug. 4, 1735. Zenger oc- 
cupied a cell on the 3rd floor of old City Hall 
and was here tried for libel because he denounced 
the abuses of the British colonial governor, Cosby. 


FRAUNCES TAVERN, Broad and Pearl Sts., was 
erected 1719 as the DeLancey mansion, acquired 
1762 by Samuel Fraunces and operated as the 
Queen’s Head Tavern. The Long Room was the 
scene of Washington’s farewell to his officers, Dec. 
4, 1783. After harsh use in the 19th century it 
was restored by the Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New York and is their headquarters. 


GOVERNORS ISLAND, in New York harbor 
south of the Battery contains 173.35 acres and is 
hq. for First U. S. Army, which has charge of 
military activities of New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. The island was purchased 
from the Indians by Wouter van Twiller, second 
director of New Netherland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 
it was set aside for the benefit of ‘‘His Majestie’s 
Governors,’’ and for this reason Governors is 
spelled without an apostrophe. 


The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is 200 ft. in diameter, with 
walls of red sandstone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, 
originally mounting 100 guns. Castle Williams 
was used as a prison for Confederates during 
the Civil War. South Battery, built 1812, is now the 
Officers Club. Fort Jay, built 1794-1806, marks 
the site of Revolutionary fortifications. In 1809 it 
was renamed Fort Columbus; the name Fort Jay 
was restored in 1904. 

By 1900, Governors Island was worn down by 
the waters to less than 70 acres, about 90 acres 
having been washed away from the original 160 
acres described by the Dutch. A sea wall was 
constructed and in 1901 the City of New York 
gave fill excavated from the Fourth Avenue sub- 
way to give Governors Island its present size. 
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Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Scott, Gaines, Hancock, Shofield, Miles, 
Shafter, Merritt, Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, 
Leonard Wood, Bliss, Bullard, Ely, Summerall, 
Drum, Wainwright, Van Fleet, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith, Willis D. Crittenberger, Withers A. 
Burress, Thomas W. Herren and Blackshear M, 
righ ae present commander is Lt. Gen. Edward 

_ O'Neill. 


GRANT’S TOMB, Riverside Dr., at W. 122nd 
St., is a formal Roman-style mausoleum in which 
Gen. U. S. Grant, 18th President, and Mrs. Grant 
are buried. The tomb is 165 ft. tall, 300 ft. above 
the Hudson. The National Park Service accepted 
maintenance of the tomb in 1958. 


JUMEL MANSION, 160th St. and Edgecomb 
Ave., is a formal 2-story colonial mansion with 
pillared portico, restored, built 1765 by Col. Robert 
Morris of the British Army, who married Mary 
Philipse of Philipse Manor. In Aug.-Sept., 1776, 
it was the hq of Gen. George Washington; when 
he left Manhattan the British oceupied it. In 
1810 Stephen Jumel, French-born merchant, and 
his wife, Madame Jumel, made it a center of 
social life; in 1833, after his death, she married 
Aaron Burr, who lived there briefly until they 
were divorced. She died in 1865, aged 93, and her 
long tenure gave her name to the house. Rich in 
period furniture, it is owned by the City of New 
York and open free daily except Monday. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, at the foot of Fifth 
Ave., is the best known landmark of Greenwich 
Village, distinguished for homes of artists, writ- 
ers, and attractive small shops. Facing Fifth Ave. 
is the marble Washington Arch, designed by 
Stanford White and erected 1895 to commemorate 
the centenary of the first inauguration. At the 
east are the tall office-type structures of New 
York University, which also owns some of the 
ancient redbrick houses of Federal design on the 
north side and the modern Georgian design Law 
Center on the south side. This is one of 6 centers 
of the University, 2 privately endowed institution 
with up to 38,000 full-time and part-time students. 


Important Buildings 


COLISEUM—New York’s major exhibition hall 
is the New York Coliseum, facing Columbus Circle 
between West 58th and West 60th Sts. Built by the 
city at a cost of $35,000,000, it was opened Apr. 28, 
1956, and quickly became a center for national 
exhibitions. The Coliseum has about 9 acres of 
floor space and the second floor accommodates dis- 
plays up to 60 ft. tall. The main halls can accom- 
modate 8,000 for conventions and there are 10 
smaller rooms for committees and conferences, A 
basement garage can hold 850 cars; ramps permit 
inside truck deliveries and of 5 freight elevators 
one has a capacity of 38 tons. There is a cafeteria 
for 350. A 20-story office structure starts 6 stories 
above the street at the 58th St. end. 


The architecture stresses solid simplicity and 
the only decorations on the facade are 4 large 
official seals in aluminum, designed by Paul Man- 
ship. The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 
thority leases the exhibition building to a private 
organization, the Coliseum Exhibition Corpora- 
tion, which pays a yearly rental and substantial 
part of any profit to Triborough. No taxes are 
paid to the City of New York although $42,000 
is paid the City annually in lieu of taxes. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th Sts., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
building in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower. The TV tower is used as a transmitter 
by all seven of New York’s television stations, i.e., 
WCBS-TV (2), WRCA-TV (4), WNEW (5), 
WABC-TV (7), WOR-TV (9), WPIX (11), WNTA 
(13). Completed May 1, 1931, from plans by 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon on the site of the 
original Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 
74 elevators, 2 basements, and can house 25,000 
tenants. The observation stations attract over 
1,000,000 visitors annually. The first president of 
the building corporation was Alfred E. Smith. In 
1954 Henry J. Crown of Chicago became owner of 
the building. On July 28, 1945, a B-25 bomber hit 
the building 915 ft. above the street, killing 13, in- 
juving 25. In 1956 4 revolving searchlights were 
installed at the 90th floor. They can be seen 300 
miles from New York by air and 80 miles above 
the ground. 


oe 
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GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG., popu- 
larly called Grand Central Station, faces Park Ave. 
at E. 42nd St. and is the New York terminal for 
the New York Central and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroads. Many train passengers use 
it daily including about 75,000 weekday com- 
muters who live in Westchester County and beyond 
in Connecticut. In one year 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
passengers use the upper and lower levels of the 
terminal, where 500 trains arrive or depart daily 
over 67 tracks. On the 48 acres of ground used for 
terminal purposes between E. 42nd and E. 58th 
Sts. there are 35 miles of track. The terminal was 
opened in 1913. 

Grand Central City, a 55-story, octagon-shaped 
office building, will be erected over the 123 rail- 
road tracks of Grand Central Terminal. Contracts 
for 40,000 tons of structural steel, costing about 
$15,000,000 have been let to American Bridge Div., 

. S. Steel Corp. Emery Roth & Sons are 
architects. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, West 50th St. 
and 8th Ave., erected 1925, is a brick-and-con- 
erete indoor sports arena, seating 15,000 for 
spectaclas and 18,000 for conventions and mass 
meetings. New York’s principal center for games, 
boxing, bicycle racing, rodeos, horse and dog 
shows, it is also used» by the circus and political 
parties, and was the scene of the Rev. Billy Gra- 
ham’s revival meetings in 1957. Built by Tex 
Rickard, a boxing promoter, it carries the name 
of the original Garden formerly located opposite 
Madison Square. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, the largest privately 
owned business and entertainment center in Amer- 
ica, is located in the heart of New York City and 
covers a total of nearly four city blocks. The area 
includes the three blocks from 48th to 5lst Sts. 
between Fifth Ave. and the Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, a large portion of the 5l1st-52nd St. block, 
and a blockfront on the west side of the Avenue 
of the Americas between 50th and 51st Sts. Con- 
struction of the first—the American Metal Climax 
Building, was started in September, 1931. 

The most recent is the new 48-story Time & 
Life Building (587 ft.), which was completed in 
the fall of 1959. A joint venture of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, Inc., and Time Inc,, the new building marked 
the first move of the Center across the Avenue of 
the Americas. 

The surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 
631,856 sq. ft., more than 1412 acres, of which 
510,705 sq. ft. are leased for a long period from 
Columbia University. Rockefeller Center pays 
Columbia an annual rental of $3,800,000. The lease 
with options for renewal runs until 2069. 

The part of Rockefeller Center comprising 
theatres and radio and television studios is often 
referred to as Radio City. It comprises approxi- 
mately one-fifth of Rockefeller Center. The studios 
of the National Broadcasting Company are located 
in the 70-story RCA building (850 ft. tall). The 
other structures. and their heights are: Interna- 
tional Bldg. (512 ft.), General Dynamics Bldg. (490 
ft.), Esso Bldg. (424 ft.), American Metal Climax 
Bldg. (409 ft.), United States Rubber Company 
Bldg. (278 ft.), RCA Building West (243 ft.), 
United States Rubber Company Bldg. Addn. (230 
ft.), Associated Press Bldg. (266 ft.), Eastern Air 
Lines Bldg., (225 ft.), Radio City Music Hall (121 
ft.), International Building North (92 ft.), Palazzo 
d’Italia (92 ft.), British Empire Bldg. (90 ft.) and 
La Maison Francaise (90 ft.). 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 40,000 work there 
and 120,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the offices of more than 925 firms. 

The air-conditioning system of the Center, 
largest in use anywhere, has refrigeration machines 
with a total capacity of 22,872 tons. The Center has 
25 eating places; an 800-car parking garage; U.S. 
Post Office; government passport bureau; land- 
scaped Toof gardens; consulates of 19 foreign 
countries; and, in season, an outdoor skating 
pond. The RCA Building, in gross area, 2,908,803 
Sq. ft., has a ground area of 99,770 sq. ft. with 
a frontage of 155 ft. on the Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 ft. on 50th St. and 
191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. On the 70th floor 
is the Observation Roof, 904 ft. above mean high 
water level, and 850 ft. above the street. The 
Rainbow Room, located on the 65th floor, is open 
at the cocktail hour. Of the 248 elevators, 8 are 
the fastest in the world, moving up 65 floors in 
37 seconds. 


Radio City Music Hall, largest exclusively indoor 
theater in the world, seats 6,200 people. Its stage, 
144 ft. wide by 67 feet deep, has a proscenium arch 
60 ft. high and 100 ft. wide at the base. 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wi between 48th and 5ist 
Streets. Adjoining lies"the Lower Plaza, a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide, used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS occupies 
18 acres between First Ave. and Roosevelt Drive 
(East River), E. 42nd and E. 48th Sts. Most 
unusual is the Secretariat Bldg., N. of 42nd St., 
544 ft. tall, 289 ft. long and only 72 it. wide. The 
2 sides have 5,400 windows, set in aluminum 
frames; the end walls are of 2,000 tons of Ver- 
mont marble. General Assembly Bldg. has a hall 
380 ft. long, 160 to 220 ft. wide. Conference Bldg. 
also houses an assembly hal} and other facilities. 
Guides are available. 

Organizations 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS is a privately endowed, honorary insti- 
tution, founded in 1904 by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, a body of 250 members organized 
in 1898 by the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. The Academy supports literature and the 
fine arts. Membership, limited to 50, is based on 
distinguished creative work. Only members of the 
Institute are eligible. 

The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
December. In May of each year the Academy and 
the Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
bers of both organizations are inducted, medals 
awarded and fifteen $1,500 arts and letters grants 
given. An exhibition of the works of newly elected 
members and of the recipients of honors is held in 
the art gallery and the museum at that time. 

Officers of the Academy: Douglas Moore, presi- 
dent; Van Wyck Brooks, chancellor; Allan Nevins, 
secretary; Gilmore D. Clarke, treasurer; Aaron 
Copland, Barry Faulkner, John Hersey, Leon Kroll 
and Mark Van Doren, directors. 

Officers of the Institute: Glenway Wescott, presi- 
dent; Léonie Adams, secretary; Virgil Thomson, 
treasurer; Peggy Bacon, Pietro Belluschi, Edwin 
Dickinson, Randall Thompson, John Hall Wheelock 
and Richard Wilbur, vice-presidents. 

Members of the Academy: Conrad Aiken, W. H. 
Auden, Samuel Barber, Charles E. Burchfield, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Pearl S. Buck, Gilmore D. Clarke, 
Aaron Copland, E. E. Cummings, John Dos Passos, 
Barry Faulkner, William Faulkner, Robert Frost, 
Edith Hamilton, John Hersey, Charles Hopkinson, 
Edward Hopper, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Anna 
Hyatt Huntington, Robinson Jeffers, Leon Kroll, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Archibald MacLeish, Paul Manship, Douglas 
Moore, Marianne Moore, Lewis Mumford, Allan 
Nevins, Reinhold Niebuhr, Walter Piston, Edward 
W. Redfield, Eero Saarinen, Carl Sandburg, Roger 
Sessions, Henry R. Shepley, Eugene Speicher, John 
E. Steinbeck, Igor Stravinsky, Deems Taylor, Virgil 
Thomson, Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Mark Van 
Doren, Robert Penn Warren, Thorton Wilder, 
William Carlos Williams, Andrew Wyeth. 


FREEDOM HOUSE, was formed 1941 to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, 
established by Freedom House in association with 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
““‘We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.’’ The building was financed 
by_ voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York. Inside the lobby, 
a tablet bears a quotation from the speech hy 
Willkie: ‘‘We must establish beyond any doubt the 
ee ; oa meet 

rganizations that make their headquarters i 
the building include Freedom House, ihe National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
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cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World University Service, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Broadway at 156th St., New York, was organized 
in 1851 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collections, presents lectures, and gives 
awards for exploration and geographical research. 
Its most recent publication is Soviet Geography: 
Review and Translation published monthly, except 
duly and August, which reflects main currents in 
Russian geographical research. 

The Society’s collections contain approximately 
144,300 volumes of books and periodicals, 274,000 
maps, 3,838 atlases, and 39,900 photographs. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN at 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts at 
5 East 89 Street. 


Officers: President, John F. Harbeson; ist vice 
president, C. Paul Jennewein; Corr. Secy., Louis 
Bouche; Treas., William Platt. 


Council: Peter Helck, Junius Allen, Barse Miller, 
Tore Asplund, Eugene Savage, Gilmore D, Clarke. 


Academicians elected in 1960: Painters, Kenneth 
Bates, Frank Gervasi, Jean Liberte; Sculptor, 
Boris Lovet-Lorski; Architect, Hugh Ferriss; 
Aquarellist, Maurice Logan. 


COOPER UNION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART, at Cooper Square, 7th 
St. and 4th Ave., New York, was founded 1859 by 
Peter Cooper, ironmaster and public benefactor, 
Its college-level School of Engineering and School 
of Art and Architecture are tuition-free to under- 
graduate students selected by competitive examin- 
ation. It is noted for the free Forum lectures that 
are held from October to May in the Great Hall 
where Abraham Lincoln made his famous Cooper 
Union adress Feb. 27, 1860. Twelve Presidents be- 
sides Lincoln and many other personalities have 
spoken there. It also has the Museum for the Arts 
of Decoration, which serves the working artist, 
decorator and designer through its collection of 
drawings, prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, 
metalwork, costume accessories, wallpaper, and 
textiles. Other collections: 13,000 original drawings 
for ornament and decoration by European and 
American masters from the 16th to the 20th cen- 
tury; a representative collection of engravings and 
etchings from Mantegna to Picasso, and works by 
American artists. 


The Cooper Union Library offers reading and re- 
search privileges, including out-of-town and local 
newspaper collections. The book collection totals 
110,000 volumes. Its Museum Library contains 
books, pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
and applied arts, including a special collection of 
engravings and original books of design of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Its Picture Library 
contains over 600,000 items. 


Cooper Union also operates the Green Camp at 
Ringwood, N. J. 4 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. The Museum is open Tuesday through Satur- 
days 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday and holidays 1 to 
5 p.m. Admission is free. The collections illustrate 
the arts and cultures of ancient Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, the Near East and the Far East, as 
well as the arts of Europe and the United States. 
This collection is the largest of its kind in the 
Western Hemisphere, consisting of over 365,000 
works of art. 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


The famous collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and 
drawings, numbers more than 4,800. From this 
Collection some 700 masterpieces which trace the 
evolution of painting in Europe from the 13th 
through the first half of 20th century are exhibited 
in 43 galleries. Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, British, French, and German paintings 
are displayed by historical periods. 


Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, 4 Vermeers, 7 El 
Grecos, and important pictures by Bellini, Boucher, 
Bouts, Brouwer, Bruegel, Castagno, Cézanne, 
Claude, Constable, Corot, Courbet, Dali, Daumier, 
David, Degas, Diirer, Gainsborough, Giorgione, 
Goya, Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, 
Manet, Memling, Modigliani, Monet, Murillo, Pi- 
casso, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Rubens, 
Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tiepolo, Tintoretto, Titian, 
Turner, Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, 
Van Gogh, Velasquez, Veronese and Watteau. 


Recent acquisitions include, The Fortune Teller 
by Georges La Tour, Still Life: The Silver Tureen 
by Chardin, The Immaculate Conception by Guido 
Reni, and Irises by Van Gogh. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
tures present a rounded survey from Colonial 
times to the present. Artists represented include 
Allston, Bingham, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Cop- 
ley, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Mount, 
Peale, Rimmer, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler. Por- 
traits of the 18th and early 19th century are shown 
in the American Wing. 

The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented since 1949 by acquisi- 


tion of works by contemporary artists. These in- 
clude Albright, Baziotes, Demuth, Dove, Evergood, 
Gorky, Hartley, Hopper, Knaths, Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, 
Maclver, Marin, McFee, O’Keeffe, Pollock, Shahn, 
Sheeler, Stamos, Wood, and Wyeth. 


THE AMERICAN WING 


Included in the collections of American art is 
a wing developed to the decorative arts from the 
17th through the first quarter of the 19th century. 
In rooms reconstructed with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, silver, metal- 
work, ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 


The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1650-1700. Of particu- 
lar interest is the Assembly Room from the City 
Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington At- 
tended his last birthday ball (1798). The exhibit 
includes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century rooms 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. The 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is the 
facade of the United States Branch Bank formerly 
at what is now 30-32 Wall St., built 1822-24. 


PRINTS 


The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from c. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includes 
original prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 
ers, architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, 
writing masters, and lace-makers. There are also 
important series of trade cards, bookplates, and 
cigarette insert cards. 


ANCIENT ART 


Egypt—The Egyptian collection of 30,000 objects 
presents a chronological picture of 40 centuries 
Outstanding are a mastabeh tomb erected about 
4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, named 
Per-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a series of 
painted wooden funerary models from the tomb of 
the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2000 B.C.); 
jewelry and other treasures of the Princess Sit 
Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three prin- 
cesses of the XVIII Dynasty; a series of life-size 
and colossal statues of Queen Hatshepsut (c. 1500 
B.C.) and small works of art of the New Kingdom. 
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Greece and Rome—Notable among numerous 
examples of the arts of Greece and Rome are an 


_ Attic statue of a youth, the best-preserved of the 


early Greek statues of this type; a series of 
Athenian sculptured gravestones from the 6th 
to the 4th century B.C.; Roman copies of Greek 
statues, notably a wounded Amazon and an Aphro- 
dite of the Medicean type; Greek vases; a Cycladic 
marble statuette of a harpist of about 2500 B.C.; 
bronzes from the 8th century B.C. to the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D., among them a Greek statuette of a 
horse; Etruscan and Cypriot collections and wall 
paintings from a villa at Boscoreale, near Pompeii. 


ORIENTAL ART 


Near East—The newly arranged Ancient Near 
Eastern collection ranges from the 4th millennium 
B.C. to the beginning of our era. It includes dec- 
orated earthenware, metalwork, Sumerian sculp- 
ture, jewelry, and seals. The Assyrian reliefs are 
installed architectually. Outstanding are the col- 
lections\ of ivory from Syria, Iran, and Assyria, and 
of gold, silver and bronze from Iran. Many of these 
works of art are from recent excavations. 


The Museum’s Near Eastern collections, also 
contain many outstanding examples of Islamic 
decorative arts. Its beautiful carpets form one of 
the important collections of the world. Many of 
them, including the famous Anhalt carpet, are 
great examples of 16th century weaving. Persian 
manuscripts and miniature paintings, many from 
the Alexander Smith Cochran collection, are by the 
greatest artists in Persian calligraphy and painting 
from the 14th to the 18th century. A representa- 
tive collection of Near Eastern ceramics is particu- 
larly rich in Persian, Mesopotamian and Turkish 
pottery. The Museum’s excavations at Nishapur in 
Persia yielded 9th and 10th century types of pot- 
tery hitherto unknown, as well as carved stucco 
panels and wall paintings. Enameled glass vessels 
of the 13th and 14th centuries from Syria are 
among the most important pieces of the extensive 
glass collection. Very fine inlaid brasses of the 13th 
to 15th centuries distinguish the metalwork col-~ 
lection. The art of India and Pakistan, is repre- 
sented by miniatures, sculpture, jewelry and tex- 
tiles. 


Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects and include Chinese sculpture, 
Manchu court robes and other valuable textiles. 
The Bishop jade collection is world famous. There 
are also a few very fine examples of Japanese 
screens, scroll paintings and sculpture, a small but 
good representation of Japanese prints, lacquers 
and potteries. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


Five modernized galleries—a Sculpture Hall, a 
Tapestry Hall, a Romanesque Chapel and two 
smaller galleries. one of them a Medieval Treasury- 
house about 1,300 objects from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 


Gifts by J. Pierpont Morgan and later by 
his son J. P. Morgan brought to the Museum 
world-famous groups of Early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Notable 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and furni- 
ture have been augmented. The metalwork of the 
Migration Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver 
treasure, silver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine 
enamels, jewelry and ivories are outstanding. The 
Gothic tapestries, ranging from the 14th century 
to the beginning of the Renaissance, are unique, 
A stained-glass window from Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés in Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head 
from Notre Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less, a 12th century 
figure of a king from St. Denis, sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron and particularly noteworthy. 


EUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


Renaissance Arts. Objects are displayed in 12 
modernized galleries. Chief is the Renaissance 
Sculpture Hall containing large-scale works. The 
sculptures include fine examples by Lombardo, 
Maiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossellino, Torrigiano and 
Vittoria. There are also galleries devoted to the 
decorative arts of Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, in painting, seulpture, woodwork and furni- 
ture, ceramics, metalwork, musical instruments 
and armor. The little intarsia room from the 
Ducal Palace at Gubbio is one of the most perfect 
of Italian period rooms of the Renaissance. Tap- 
estries include two unique French hangings from 
a@ set made for Diane de Poitiers, and a series of 
four Brussels tapestries representing the Twelve 


Ages of Man, a gift of the William Randolph 

Hearst Foundation. The famous Cellini cup, a 

ert a of goldsmithery, is in the Altman col- 
on. 


Post-Renaissance Arts. Adjoining medieval and 
renaissance decorative,art are 17 galleries and 7 
period rooms containing the Museum's remarkable 


objects of the post-renaissance period. The ground 
floor galleries accommodate collections of European 
ceramics, silver, gold, glass and horology. 


On the first floor is the dining room designed by 
Robert Adam for Lansdowne House in London, 
and a mid-Georgian room from Kirtlington Park, 
Oxfordshire, a country house built for Sir James 
Dashwood, and a carved wood stairway executed 
by Grimling Gibbons for Cassiobury Park. Two 
so-called Indo-Chinese tapestries woven by John 
Vanderbank of Soho, a set of early 18th century 
furniture with silvered mounts, and examples 
of English portraiture grace the galleries. e 
French section begins with galleries of Louis 
XIV woodwork and embroidered hangings. There 
are a Savonnerle carpet from the Louvre palace, a 
bust of Louis XV by Lemoyne, and one of Franklin 
by Houdon. In the style of Louis XVI are a small 
boudoir from the Hétel Crillon in Paris and an 
oval room from Bordeaux. The resplendent salon 
from the Hotel de Tessé on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, is the setting for Louis XVI furniture. On 
this floor is a bedroom from the Palazzo Sagredo, 
Venice, and a gallery of Tiepolo frescoes with 
Italian 18th century furniture. 


In the adjoining Medieval Hall the 17th century 
wrought-iron choir screen from the Cathedral of 
Valladolid, gift of the William Randolph Hearst 
Foundation, has been set up. 


The Samuel H. Kress Foundation’s gift of the 
Hillingdon Collection of French furniture, Sévres 
porcelain and other objets d’art makes -the 
Museum pre-eminent in that field. Included is an 
English tapestry room of the Adam period from 
Croom Court, Worcestershire. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations. Among the latter are 
the embossed casque of Francis I and the em- 
bossed armor of-Henry II of France; the etched 
and gilded armor for man and horse (dated 1527) 
of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artil- 
lery of France; four harnesses from the English 
Royal Armoury at Greenwich, worn in Elizabeth 
I’s reign; and the sword with chiseled hilt of 
Ambrogio di Spinola, Spanish commander-in-chief 
in the Netherlands. Special galleries are devoted 
to enriched European sporting firearms of the 
16th to the 19th centuries, and to swords of re- 
markable workmanship from the 15th to the 18th 
centuries, The Near East and Far East collections 
include many remarkable objects from Turkey, 
India, Persia, and Malaya. The Japanese works 
are the finest outside of Japan. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania and America. 


The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archlutes, citterns, and guitars; 
and a great number of wind and percussion 
instruments representing the evolution of various 
types from earliest times to the present day; 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in ex- 
istence, built by Johannes Ruckers in Antwerp 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpsichords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a spinettino made in Venice (1540) 
for the Duchess of Urbino; and three violins made 
by Antonius Stradivarius among which are the 
Francesca (1694) and the Antonius (1721). 


THE COSTUME INSTITUTE 


The Costume Institute is a center for costume 
research. Its collections include thousands of 
articles of dress and accessories from all over 
the world. Its Library, designers’ rooms, and 
study-storages are open to members of the Cos- 
tume Institute. Exhibition galleries and the ad- 
joining Textile Study Room are open to the public. 
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Statue of Liberty National Monument 


In the harbor of New York stands the Statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, popularly 
known as the Statue of Liberty. It rises 151 ft., 
1 inch above a pedestal and is a copper-sheathed 
figure of a woman holding aloft a torch that is il- 
luminated at night. The statue stands on a tiny 
island, 12 acres in extent, known until 1956 as 
Bedloe’s Island, after its first owner, Isaac Bedloe, 
a Walloon who had moved from France to Holland 
during the religious persecutions and came to New 
Amsterdam in 1639. He died in 1673 and his wife 
sold the island for £80. A joint resolution of 
Congress changing the name to Liberty Island 
was approved by President Eisenhower Aug. 3, 1956. 


The island is the property of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and is administered by the National Park 
Service, of the Dept. of the Interior. About 800,- 
000- visitors go to the island annually by ferry from 
the Battery, Manhattan. A plane tree was cere- 
moniously planted on the island June 28, 1956, 
@s a symbol of unity by American representatives 
of 37 nations and races, under the sponsorship of 
the proposed American Museum of Immigration. 


The United States owes this great symbolical 
statue to French friendship and the personal en- 
thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
also was the sculptor of the lion commemorating 
the heroic defense of Belfort. He is also the 
sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in Washington, 
D. C., and of a statue commemorating Lafayette’s 
arrival on American shores that was placed in 
Union Square, New York. After the defeat of 
France by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the 
United States. He was moved by the idea of 
placing a statue in the harbor. With the help of 
the Franco-American Union he solicited contribu- 
tions from French citizens. In France citizens of 
180 cities raised $250,000. 


STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 


Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His mother, 
Charlotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
served as a model for the statue. The first study 
model measured 4.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
This model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
meters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
ing 11 meters or 36 ft. in height. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
was designed by Gustave Eiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Eiffel tower. 

The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876 and later in Madison Square. 


On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Con- 
gress approved the use of a site in New York Har- 
bor for the statue. A site on Bedloe’s island sug- 
gested by Bartholdi was selected. 


The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, in honor 
of the centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in 
which French and Americans were allies. 


The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to U.S. Minister Morton July 4, 1884, 
by Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco- 
American Union and promoter of the Panama 
Canal. : 

. CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 

On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans laid the corner- 
stone for the pedestal. This was to be built on the 
foundations of the star-shaped Fort Wood, which 
had been erected by the Government in 1811. The 
fort originally mounted 24 heavy guns and had 
a garrison of from 50 to as many as 600 troops. 


The island had been purchased by the city of 
New York in 1759 for a pest Eouked im 


The American committee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. is, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came from 120,000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 214 packing 
cases, in the steamship Isere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 

New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. , 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 

The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
Ibs. or 225 tons. The copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
jeading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which holds from 30 to 40 
persons, but not the torch. The statue is open daily. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned_on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service. 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 

A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the pedestal on which the Goddess 
stands, follows: 

f THE NEW COLOSSUS 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired. your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 
DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE Fe. [In. 
Fa i ie ee Cease 
Height from base to torch........,..... 151 | 1 
Feiedation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 1 
Heel-to top .of head... 6. ic os eat « 1li | 1 
Tengtiof hand. oy cik.6 os sate simi 16 | 5 
NGOS TDR OR Foe. sek vese = 2h dhe lal oyete tala 810 
Circumference at second joint........... 316 
Size of finger nail...... ye ode ara 13x10 in 
Head from chin to cranium............. 17|3 
Head, thickness from ear tO ear......... 10 | 0 
Distance across the eye..........2...+6 216 
Length: Of NOse 5 <.2°.)-(< 0 oie «ape wlacoreiele es wre 416 
Right arm, length......... -| 4210 
Right arm, greatest thicknes 12/|0 
Thickness of waist. 3510 
Width of mouth. 3/0 
Tablet, length. 23 |7 
Tablet, width... 1317 
Tablet, thickNeSS.:...csccccevecesedees 210 


Four Freedoms 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, sald: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. 


“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 


“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 
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New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) and Aquarium 


By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


Until the spring of 1960 only one man, a 
widely-travelled professional ornitholo- 
gist, had seen all six known kinds of 
flamingos. Now his distinction is shared 
by some 2,000,000 visitors to the New York 
Zoological Park, 185th St. and Southern 
Blvd., popularly known as the Bronx Zoo. 
For the first time anywhere the Zoo is ex- 
hibiting all six. 3 

There was good reason why the James’s 
and the Andean flamingos had never been 
exhibited alive until the Bronx Zoo sent 
an expedition to a blood-red volcanic lake 
in the Andes between Chile and Bolivia. 
The lake lies at 14,800 feet, it is intensely 
salty and yet it freezes at night in the An- 
dean summer, storms and high winds 
sweep the nesting colonies of the birds. 

William G. Conway, Curator of Birds, 
reached the lake with Chilean guides and 
helpers late in January. He had expected 
to catch the flamingos with ‘‘cannon 
nets,” fired’in a high are by an explosive 
charge, but found that he could never get 
close enough as the flamingos waded in 
the shallow water and fed on the red 
algae. In the end he resorted to simple 
loop snares that entangled the flamingos 
feet. In a few days he caught more than 
a score of James’s and Andean flamingos, 
transported them down the mountains to 
the airport at Antofagasta and brought 
them to New York to join the Zoo’s flock 
of American, Chilean, Greater and Lesser 
flamingos. They all live together in a 
sizeable pond near the Zoo’s Bird House, 
but they do not mingle. 


TAKIN, OKAPI, HIPPO 

The Bronx Zoo entered the summer 
with some trepidation about the effect of 
New York heat on its takin from the 
mountains of northern Burma, The takin, 
a shaggy, calf-sized relative of the musk- 
ox, is the first one ever exhibited in the 
New World and although en route to New 
York it had spent several weeks in swel- 
tering Rangoon, it was obviously in dis- 
tress when hot weather hit its new home. 
However, the Zoo rigged up a spray show- 
er bath that ran night and day and the 
takin immediately perked up. 

The Zoo’s problem was quite different 
with its baby okapi, born in the fall of 
1959. The okapi, a remote ancestor of the 
giraffe, comes from the Belgian Congo 
and thrives on New York summer heat. 
The baby had to be kept indoors until 
hot weather arrived and then it was eager 
to get out of its cool stall into the out- 
of-doors. Like its parents, creatures of 
the dark Ituri forest, it sought out the 
darkest and shadiest part of its corral. 
Some exhibited okapis virtually had to 
be driven out of the shade into sunlight. 

Chief attractions in the Elephant House 
were a baby Nile hippopotamus and a 
baby pigmy hippopotamus. Although the 
Bronx Zoo has had many pigmy hippo- 
potamuses born in the collection since 
1912, this is its first common Nile hippo. 
This big hippopotamus breeds readily in 
captivity and almost every large zoo has 
had numerous babies. The Bronx Zoo, 
however, had only one hippopotamus, 
Peter the Great, for 49 years, 6 rnonths 
and 19 days, when he died after setting a 
world’s record for longevity. Only after 
Pete’s death did the Zoo acquire a pair of 
hippos and a baby followed automatically. 

f SWAN IN THE SNOW 

A 14-inch snowfall on March 3, 1960, 
proved the value of the Zoo’s program of 
artificial incubation of eggs laid by birds 


in the collection. Black-necked swans 
from southern South America had built 
a nest and laid a series of eges on the 
banks of one of the Zoo’s ponds. The first 
of eggs disappeared, the next two were 
removed and one in the incubator, and 
the swan was allowed to sit on her fourth 
egg. Then came the storm. Unaccustomed 
to deep snow, the bird stayed on her nest 
until the snow piled almost to her eyes. 
Her mate wandered through the snow- 
storm, coming to settle beside the nest 
every few minutes. When the swan was 
in danger of being completely buried, she 
abandoned the nest and the fourth egg 
froze. However, those that had been re- 
moved to the incubator hatched. 

The Zoo also added two eagles from the 
mountains of Yugoslavia. An American 
bison had a calf: weighing 50 Ibs., a For- 
mosan deer and a black llama also were 
born in 1960. : 

The Bronx Zoo’s annual census of its 
animal collections, made on New Year’s 
eve each year, revealed that at the end 
of 1959 it was still the largest Zoo in the 
United States in the only aspect that 
counts—the number of kinds of animals. 
The Bronx Zoo census showed 574 mam- 
mals of 192 kinds, 1,663 birds of 631 kinds 
and 702 reptiles of 255 kinds. - 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


The New York Aquarium at Coney Is- 
land, under the management of the New 
York Zoological Society with Christopher 
W. Coates as director, had whale joys and 
troubles during the early part of the sum- 
mer. A sick and injured pilot whale swam 
ashore or was cast up on the Long Island 
beach less than a mile from the Aquari- 
um, and local residents, fearing that it 
would die in their front yards, called on 
the Aquarium for help. Within a few 
hours an Aquarium crew had rolied the 
12-foot, 1,200-pound animal onto a tar- 
paulin and had hoisted it into,a truck. By 
noon it was swimming in slow, distracted 
circles in one of the Aquarium’s big out- 
door tanks. 

In the next four weeks thousands of 
New Yorkers flocked to the Aquarium to 
see the whale, especially on the days 
when teams of skin-divers and doctors 
went into the pool and injected antibo- 
otics and vitamins or stuffed the whale 
with fresh squid. Just two days short of 
a month after it was “rescued,” the whale 
died. A thorough autopsy revealed severe 
lung abscesses of long standing. 

Another trophy of the Aquarium during 
the year was a stonefish from the south- 
western Pacific, reputedly the most ven- 
omous fish in the world. One touch of its 
venom-laden spines may cause death, or 
at_the very least unbearable pain. 

Dr. William Beebe’s bathysphere, in 
which he descended 3,028 ft. in the ocean, 
is at the Aquarium. 


OTHER NEW YORK ZOOS 


Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Prospect 
Park, and has entrance on the East Drive in the 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals have 
modern quarters. Pits without bars are placed 
around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool. 


Central Park Zoo, at 60th and 64th Streets and 
Fifth Ave., is a small but highly popular zoo 
operated by the Dept. of Parks, New York City, 
and open daily between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


Staten Island Zoo, Clarence T. Barrett Park, 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, is operated by 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with funds 
provided by the City of New York. Its work is 
closely associated with education. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE BRITISH COMMON. 
WEALTH OF NATIONS 


Area and Population 


Area, sq. mi. Population 


Biren 94,285 51,985,000 
nglan SAeePAae: eee ,874 
Wales.. Sarat he 50. arG 45,386,000 
Scotland. aig 5,192,000 
Northern Ireland... 5,238 1,408,000 
ia K, DEPENDENCIES 
Isle of Man.. 227 55,213 
Channel Islands. . 75 102° 770 
EUROPE (other).. 123 350,403 
Matia (Se ere ae 2 25,403 
al 
Goro efor oN) $B} 325,000 
ASIA.. . +»... 1,862,310 513,758,550 
India (Republic) . a 1, 221,880 402,750,000 
Pakistan (Republic) . 364,737 - 88,211,000 
Aden (Col. & Prot.).... 112/000 139,600 
Socotra (Prot.).. 1,400 12,000 
Bahrain Islands ( Frot. De 250 125,000 
Cyprus een to 3,572 558,000 
Ceylon.. Hen: 25,33) 9,612,000 
Maldive’ Islands. 115 81,950 
Federation of Malaya. . 50,690 6,698,000 
Singapore (Self-gov.). . 217 1,580,000 
North Borneo (Col.) i 29,500 419, 
Brunei (Prot.).... 2,226 60,000 
Sarawak (Colony)....... 50,000 655,000 
Hong Kong, se Howe. 
loon (Colony). . 391 2,857,000 
AFRICA.. aad “ 2,796,713 90,771,730 
South Central Africa: 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: 
Northern Rhodesia 

(Prot.).. é 287,640 2,360,000 
Southern Rhodesia ; 

(Self-gov. Colony)... 150,333 2,360,000 

Nyasaland (Prot.)...... 49,000 2,770,000 
Eastern Africa: 
Kenya (Col. & Prot.)... 224 oe 6,500,000 
Uganda (Prot.)........ 93, 981 6,517,000 
Tanganyika (Trust)..... 362,688 9,076,000 
Zanzibar & ee 

(Prot.). Wa eate 665 304,000 
Southern Africa: 

Union of South Africa.. *?, oe 14,673,000 
Basutoland (Colony)... . 716 658,000 
Bechuanaland (Prot.)... 218, 000 337,000 
Swaziland (Prot.)....... 6,704 237,000 
Western Africa: “ 
Ghana (Republic) . ei 91,843 6,690,730 
Nigeria a8 ay 169 35,000,000 
Gambia. (Col. & Prot. ). A 4,005 "289/000 
Sierra Leone.. : 27,925 2,500,000 
INDIAN OCEAN. r 876 663,415 
Mauritius Island (Col. Ne o 720 621,000 
Seychelles Island aud 
Depend. (Colony). 156 42,415 


Area, sq. mi. 
AUSTRALASIA.. 3,262,760 14,360,125 
Australia (Commonw. Nes 2,974,581 10,166,173 
New South Naa es. 309,433 3,790,270 
Victoria, . Paar 87,884 2,842, 
uueensland. . 670,500 1,447,198 
outh Australia. 380,070 34,42 

West Australia. . 975,920 eed 

Tasmania, 26,21 354,58) 

Northern Territory... 523,620 20,354 

Capital Territory..... 93) 49,354 

Norfolk Island (Col. al 14 1,05 

Papua (Terr.). 90,540 459,396 

New Guinea (Trust) . 93,000 1,297,174 

Nauru (Trust)....... 4, 

Christmas + pie 64 2,650 

New Zealand......... 103,416 2,331,000 

Tokelau (nto) pee 

(Colony) . = 4 1,619 
Western Samoa 

(Lrust)). dee ee 1,133 97,327 

PACIFICISLANDS..... 25,821 649,563 
Fiji Islands re 7,036 381,000 
Tonga Island (Prot.). 250 56,838 
Gilbert & Ellice Isl. 

(Colony) . 375 42,362 
Brit. Solomon Isl. (Prot. ) 12,400 113,350 
New Hebrides 5,700 55,713 
Other Pacific Telands, 60 300 

ATLANTIC OCEAN... 93 5,385 
St. Helena Island (Col.). 47 4,802 
Ascension Isl. (Dep.).. 34 326 
Tristan de Cunba (Dep, y. 12 257 

NORTH AMERICA..... 3,851,809 17,852,000 
eo: 

Alber Pe) 255,285 1,283,000 

British, Columbia. woes 366,25. 1,606,000 

Manitoba. ewe 251,000 899,000 

New Brunswick. 8,35 600,000 

Nova Scotia... 21,425 723,000 

Ontario. . 412,582 6,089,000 

Prince Edward I 2,18: 03,000 

QuebeCre trarine= 594,860 5,106,000 

Saskatchewan ard 10,000 

Yukon. aa 207,076 14,000 

Northwest Terr....... 1,304,903 22,000 

Newfoundland....... 154,734 459,000 

CENTRAL AMERICA. Ac 8,867 88,156 
British FLODGRLAGS. 

(Colony) . 8,867 88,156 

WEST INDIES... Yao 12,497 3,381,412 
West Indies Federation: 

Barbados (Colony)... 166 239,000 

Jamaica (Colony)..... 4,411 1,671,000 

Turks & Caicos Isl. 

(Colony).. 166 6,600 
Cayman Isl. (Gol. We 100 9,374 
Leeward Isl. (Col.). 423 135,635 
Windward Isl. (Col.).. 826 328,625 
Trinidad-Tobago(Col.) 1,980 7; 

Bermuda (Colony)..... 21 43,480 
Bahamas (Colony)...... 4,404 130,698 

SOUTH AMERICA..... j 89,068 543,518 
British Guiana (Col.)... 83,000 540,000 
Falkland Islands and 

South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 3,518 

GRAND TOTAL........ 12,005,222 694,409,257 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
is a worldwide association of (1) states of the 
British Empire and (2) independent states former- 
ly members of the British Empire. All countries, 
whether self-governing states, colonies or protec- 
torates, that acknowledge the Queen as sovereign 
are members of the British Empire. Associated 
states not members of the Empire acknowledge the 
Queen as Head of the Commonwealth. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations, comprises 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, 10 associated independent nations, 
some of which formerly had the status of Domin- 
ions, several independent states with internal au- 
tonomy, Colonies and their dependencies, and 
British UN Trusteeships. The associated nations 
are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union -of 
South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Federation 
of Malaya, Ghana and Cyprus. Those which ac- 
knowledge the Queen as head of their Parliaments 
represented by governors general are listed in the 


pages immediately following, whereas India, Paki- 
stan, Ghana and Cyprus which have the status of 
republics with their own heads of state are listed 
alphabetically among the other foreign countries. 

The tendency to speak of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, omitting the term British, is to be found 
in some of the associated nations. The term Brit- 
ish Empire is not synonymous with the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Ghana changed its status to a republic July 1, 
1960. Cyprus, former Crown Colony, became @ 
republic Aug. 16, with future ties to the Com- 
monwealth undecided. British Somaliland, a 
Colony, was freed June 26, 1960, to facilitate merg- 
ing with the newly independent Somalia Republic. 
The Federation of Nigeria, Colony and Protectorate, 
set Oct, 1, 1960 to become independent within the 
Commonwealth, Sierra Leone Colony and Protec- 
torate, was slated for independence within the 
Commonwealth by Apr. 27, 1961. 
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The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


+ : j 1959): 51,985,000, Flag: Union 
Capital: London. Area: 94,279 square miles. Population (UN estimate set rs pee: igi 


Jack (blue ground with superimposed 
rite). Monetary unit; Pound (U. S. $2.80). 


DESCRIPTION. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland comprises England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. The term 
British Isles is applied to these divisions and to 
the following separately governed island depen- 
dencies: Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. The 
Isle of Man lies in the Irish Sea and the Channel 
Islands lie off the coast of France, The whole 
British Isles lie off the northwest corner of 
Europe, with the North Atlantic Ocean on the 
North and West, the North Sea on the East and 
the English Channel separating it from the 
mainland on the South. The Straits of Dover, 21 
miles wide, separate it from France. The Thames, 
210 mi, from its source to the North Sea, is Eng- 
land’s longest river and makes London a port. 


England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
@ population (1951 census) of 41,147,938. Wales has 
an area of 7,466 square miles and a population 
(1951) of 2,596,986. England and Wales had est, 
population of 45,109,000 June 30, 1958. 


The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
because of the Gulf Stream modifying the temper- 
ature, which is mean at 48°. Rainfall averages 41 
inches annually, and fogs are frequent. 


Population of Greater London, comprising the 
City and Metropolitan Districts, in 1951 was 8,- 
346,137, of which 3,348,336 was in the Outer Ring. 
Estimated population, June, 1958, was 8,222,340. 


Greater London has an area of 443,455 acres. 
The parliamentary and registration City is a small 
area of 675 acres in the heart of the capital; the 
registration County, approx. coinciding with the 
area of the parliamentary boroughs, has 174,850 
acres; the remainder constitutes the Outer Ring 
and) outlying police districts. 


Birmingham, succeeding Glasgow as the second 
largest city has a population (est. 1958) of 1,103,- 
000. Glasgow has 1,079,364, and Coventry 277,000. 


QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. The ruling sov- 
ereign is Elizabeth II of the House of Windsor, 
the former Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, 
born April 21, 1926, eldest daughter of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth. She succeeded to 
the throne Feb. 6, 1952, and was crowned June 2, 
1953. Her tilte in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies is: ‘‘Elizabeth II, by the Grace of God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and of her other realms and 
territories, Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, 
Defender of the Faith,’’ etc. The title varies in 
other countries of the Commonwealth. The Queen 
is a great-great-granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 

The Queen, as Princess Elizabeth, was married 
Noy. 20, 1947 to Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born June 
10, 1921, former Prince of Greece. He was created 
Duke of Edinburgh Nov. 19, 1947, H.R.H. Prince 
Philip Nov. 20, 1947, and given the title Prince of 
the United Kingdom Feb. 22, 1957. He is a son of 
late Prince Andrew of Greece and Princess Alice, 
sister of Viscount Mountbatten (former Governor- 
General of India); his grandfather, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, became admiral in Royal Navy and 
changed the family name to Mountbatten; the 
Duke is great-grandson of Christian IX of Den- 
mark and great-great grandson of Queen Victoria. 


They have three children: (1) Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George, born Nov. 14, 1948, named 
Prince of Wales, July 26, 1958, (2) Princess Anne 
Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 15, 1950; (3), 
Prince Andrew Albert Christian Edward, born 
Feb. 19, 1960. 


The Queen has one sister, Princess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930; married Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones, a commoner, May 6, 1960, 

The late King George VI was born Dec. 14, 1895, 
son of King George V (died Jan. 20, 1936), and 
Queen Mary (died March 24, 1953). He succeeded 
to the throne on the abdication of his brother, 
Edward VIII, Dec. 11, 1936. As,Prince Albert 
Duke of-York, he married April 26, 1923, Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born Aug. 4, 1900). He 
died Feb. 6, 1952. 


Besides Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, two 
brothers and a sister survive George VI. 


They are H.R.H. Prince Edwara Albert (born 
June 23, 1894) Prince of Wales; proclaimed King 


crosses of St. George, St. Andrew ES) red and 
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Edward VIII, acceded Jan. 20, 1936 but never 
crowned, abdicated Dec. 10, 1936; created Duke 
of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) married «June 3, 
1937) Mrs. Wallis Warfield; appointed Governor 
of the Bahamas July 9, 1940, resigned Mar. 
15, 1945; H.R.H. Prince Henry William (born 
March 31, 1900), created Baron Culloden, Earl 
OE ay netrried: (Not 8, 1935) Lady Allee Montague 
1928), marri ov. 6, ce Mo - 
1328) scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), dangher 
of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew Fred- 
erick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born 
Feb. 7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 


A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
(born Noy. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec. 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 


Prince Charles is the Heir Apparent. Under an 
amendment (passed Nov. 19, 1953) to the Regency 
Act of 1937 which makes provision for performance 
of the functions of the Crown in the absence of 
incapacity of the monarch, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would replace Princess Margaret as Regent 
for Prince Charles. 


Queen Elizabeth announced Feb. 8, 1960, that 
her descendants, except princes and princesses of 
the royal family, would bear the surname Mount- 
batten- Windsor. 


The Queen receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £475,000 ($1,330,000), comprising her 
privy purse of £60,000 ($168,000) and the rest for 
her household salaries and expenses. The Civil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 
000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,000 ($196,000); 
the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98,000); the 
Princess Royal £6,000 ($16,800); the Princess 
Margaret £15,000 ($42,000). 


PARLIAMENT is the legislative governing body 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the BDo- 
minions, It consists of two Houses. The House of 
Lords is made up of the peers of the United King- 
dom: the Reyal Dukes, the Archbishops, the 
Dukes, the Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
24 Bishops, the Barons; a group of Irish peers 
elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for 
the duration of Parliament. The full membership 
of the House of Lords comprises 891 members of 
whom 14 are minors, but average voting strength 
is approx. 85-120. 


Women became eligible to sit in the House of 
Lords for the first time, July 23, 1958, when a spe- 
cial honors list created four peeresses. Previously, 
women had been eligible to sit only in Commons. 


The House of Commons has 630 members, who are 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: 
England, 511; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scot- 
land 71; Northern Ireland, 12, 


Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918. 


Members of Parliament are paid £1,750 ($4,900). 
Ministers in the House of Commons get £750 
($2,100) in addition to salaries as members. 


Harold Macmillan, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
> ier ote cabinet, became Prime Minister Jan. 


In general elections Oct. 8, 1959, the Conserva- 
tive party was retained in power for an almost un- 
precedented third consecutive term. 


As of July 1, 1960, the parties had the following 
number of seats in the Commons: Conservatives 
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and Associates 365; Laken 257; Liberal, 6; Inde- 
pendent, 1; vacant, 1 ‘ 


Popular vote in 1959 elections: Conservatives, 
is ag 935 (49.4% of total); Labor, 12,216, 166 
woyi t Liberal, 1,640,761 (5.9%); Communists 

rt others, 254,846 (0.9%). 


Upon their return to power in 1951, the Con- 
servatives denationalized steel, which the preced- 
ing Labor government, 1945- 1951, had nationalized. 
The Labor Party, Hugh T. N. Gaitskell leader, 
opposes nuclear armament and bases for Britain. 


RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES. Great Britain’s 
major occupations are manufacturing and trade. 
Metals and metal-using industries contribute more 
than 50% of the exports. Agriculture provides 
wheat, barley, oats, sugar beets, rye and garden 
truck. England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands had a total cultivated 
area of 45,051,000 acres in 1958. Of this 17,516,000 
acres were arable land and 13,485,000 acres pasture. 


The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value. Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are valuable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oil shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
Silica rock. Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 


The railway systems, approx, 51,188 mi., have 
remained nationalized since 1948. 


There are approx. 180 aerodromes for civil use 
in Great Britain. International air service is af- 
forded by the state airlines—United Kingdom Air- 
ways Corps., British European Airways, British 
Overseas Airways, companies operating under as- 
sociate agreements, and foreign lines. 

Telephone service is a part of the postal sys- 
tem. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
exceeded 7,532,000 in 1959. 


Broadcast receiving licenses totaled more than 
15,000,000 in 1960, including 10,469,753 for com- 
bined television and sound. 


Tourism ranks high in earnings. In 1959 Ameri- 
cans numbered 1,390,000 and spent $220,000,000. 


Index of industrial production (1953—100) has 
been: 1957, 116; 1958, 114; 1959, 122. In April, 
1960, it stood at 129. Gross national product in 
1959 was £20,831 million, compared with £20,201 
million in 1958. 


Industrial production: 
1957 1958 1959 


Coal (million tons) ........ 223.6 216.0 216.0 
Crude Steel (million tons) .. 21.7 19.6 20.2 
Automobiles (thousands 861.0 1,051.0 1,190.0 
Trucks, etc. (thousands) .. 279.0 297.8 370.5 


Total civilian employment was 23,338,000 in 
Great Britain in Feb. 1960, compared with 22,800, 
000 in Mar, 1959. Unemployed in May, 1960, totaled 
an est. 341,000. 


The merchant marine totaled 19,964,000 gross 
tons in April, 1960, comprising about 50% of active 
world shipping. British shipyards have an esti- 
mated annual capacity of 1,500,000 tons and build 
35% of the world’s new shipping. Of this, approx. 
27% is for export. 


The world’s first power station using atomic 
energy to create electricity for civilian use began 
operation Oct. 17, 1956, at Calder Hall in Cum- 
perland. Basic research was extended in 1959 by 
the addition of three proton accelerators under the 
direction of the National Institute for Research in 
Nuclear Science and the Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment. A large program for nuclear power 
stations is being supported by the government. 


Britain’s aid for development of overseas terri- 
tories in fiscal 1959-60 reached £25,585,000 ($71,- 
638,000) this allocated to roads, ports, harbors, 
civil aviation, railways and education, 


In order to check inflation from the booming 
economy, the government raised the bank rate 
from 4% to 5% Jan. 21, 1960, and to 6% June 23. 


Britain imports all of its oil, cotton, rubber, sul- 
phur, four-fifths of its wool, ‘half of its food and 
iron ore, also certain amounts of paper, tobacco, 
chemicals. Manufactured goods made from these 
basic materials have been exported since the indus- 
trial age began. 


s 
Cabinet 
As of September, 1960 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury— 
Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department— 
Rt. Hon. R, A. Butler, C.H., M.P. 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Viscount Kilmuir, 
G.C.V.O. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Home. 

Chancellor of the Eechoun cr aie Hon. Selwyn 
Lloyd, C.B.E., T.D., Q.C., M.P. 

Lord President of the “Council and Minister of 
Science—Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham, Q.C. 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
—Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, M.P. 

Lord ay, Seal—Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, 
M.B.E., M.P. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. John 
Maclay, C.M.G., M.P. 

Soreaeees of Aviation—Rt. Hon, Peter Thorney- 
cro 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt, Hon, 
Tain Macleod, M.P. 
gas of Defense—Rt. Hon. Harold Watkinson, 


Minister of Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs—Rt. Hon. Henry 
Brooke, M.P, 

Minister of Education—Rt. Hon, Sir David 
Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P. 

Paymaster-General—Rt. Hon. Lord Mills, K,B.E, 

President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. 
Reginald Maudling, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food— 
Rt. Hon. Christopher Soames, C.B.E., M.P. 
Higa of Labor—Rt. Hon. John Hare, O.B.E., 

Chancellor of the pachy. of Lancaster—Dr. Rt. 
Hon. Charles Hill, M.P 
ae ster of. Transport—Rt. Hon, Ernest Marples, 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND NON- 
CABINET MEMBERS 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Rt. Hon. Lord 
Carrington, K.C.M.G., M.C. 

Secretary of Bee for War—Rt. Hon. John 
Profumo, O.B.E., 

Secretary of er “tor Air—Rt. Hon. George 
Ward, M.P. 

Minister of Pensions and National Insurance— 
Rt. Hon. John Boyd-Carpenter, M.P. 

Minister of Health—Rt. Hon. Enoch Powell, 
M.B.E., M.P. 
tae a of Power—Rt. Hon. Richard Wood, 

1) 

Minister of Works—Rt. Hon. Lord John Hope, 


M.P. 
Postmaster- General—Rt. Hon. Reginald Bevins, 
M.P 


Minister without Portfolio—Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Dundee. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon, 
D. Ormsby-Gore, M.P. 

Minister of State for Colonial Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Perth. 

Minister of State for Welsh Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Lord Brecon. 

Minister of State, Board of Trade—Rt. Hon, 
F. J. Erroll, M.P. 

Minister of State, Commonwealth Relations 
Office—Mr. C. J. M. Alport, T.D., M.P. 

Minister of State, Scottish Office—Rt. Hon. Lord 
Craigton, C.B.E. 

Attorney-General—Rt. Boe ay Reginald Man- 
ningham-Buller, Bt., Q.C., M.P 

Lord Advocate—Rt. Hon. William Grant, Q.C., 

be 


Solicitor-General—Sir Jocelyn Simon, Q.C., M.P, 
Solicitor-General for Scotland—Mr. D. C, Ander- 
son, Q.C, 


NON-CABINET MILITARY LEADERS 

Chief of Defense Staff—Admiral Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma, K.G. 

Navy: First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff— 
Admiral Sir Caspar John, G.C.B, 

Army: Chief of Imperial General Staff—Gen. Sir 
Francis W. Festing, G.C.B, 

Air Force: Air Chief Marshal—Sir Thomas Pike, 


Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Of 
growing importance are jet aircraft, radio, tv, 
radar and navigation equipment, harvest-thresh- 
ers, diesel locomotives, drugs and synthetic de- 
tergents, autos, nylon knitted goods. 

Imports and exports (in pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1957 4,079,000,000 3,458,000,000 
1958 3,780,000,000 ~ 8,355,000,000 
1959 3,990,000,000 3,456,000,000 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. The Church of 
England is Protestant Episcopal. The Queen is the 
supreme governor, possessing the right to appoint 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There 
are two archbishops—of Canterbury and York—43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. See Church of 
England. 

The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

Church membership is estimated (1959) as fol- 
lows (Britain—Official Handbook, and other 
sources) ; 

Episcopalians 

Church of England .., .3,000,000 

Church in Wales ....... 20 

Church in Ireland ...... 

Episcopal Church in 

COMA rs a. eos S iir ele e'@ 


Total ... : 
HUMECELOCIAUSIR SoS Sire ccc cla vans cules e vmebceee 742,000 
Congregationalists . 340,000 
Mapvists = hocac aes ee we . 828,000 
Welsh Presbyterians ..,......-..-.+eee. . 147,000 
English Presbyterians ............ssee. 68,562 
Welsh Independents .........-...2+.++5 120,669 
Church of Scotland § .......-.....eccecee 1,320,000 
Northern Ireland Presbyterians ........ 410,000 
Unitarians and Free Christiams ..... ale 80,000 
RMN PRMRS Fa ener ssn 1 Aiea jsialbiereieloinialal dane 21,500 
Roman Catholics 

Bngland and Wales ..... 3,401,276 

RIGOULATIC oi el heclescsccerec 764,831 

Northern Ireland ...... 475,200 

OL SS SS ae a 4,641,307 
Total church membership .............. 11,881,038 


The number of Jews is not accurately known. 
The American Jewish Yearbook in recent editions 
has listed their number as 450,000 for England. 

Christian Scientists have more than 340 branches 
and societies, 

‘ Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 
in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, and one in Wales. 

SOCIAL WELFARE, TAXES. National insur- 
ance provides for practically universal compulsory 
insurance against sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial accidents; and pensions for 
widows, orphans and the aged. The National 
Health Service provides free medical, dental and 
nursing care and makes minimum charges for 
medical prescriptions and certain appliances. Un- 
der the Family Allowance Act the government pays 
8 shillings a week for each child of compulsory 
school age, after the first, and 10 shillings each 
for the third or more. A National Assistance 
Scheme provides for those not fully protected by 
National Insurance. Contributions are made by 
purchase of National Insurance stamps, the 
amounts varying according to sex and classification 
(employed, self-employed, non-employed). In the 
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case of employed, the employer pays nearly one- 
half. Standard income tax rate was lowered in 1959 
to 3834% from 4242%, after allowances. 

in addition to earned income 
each child. Rate, including surtax, reaches 


including ministers of the Cabinet; the Defense 


and chiefs of staff members; the Chiefs of Staff 
Organization, presided over by the Chief of De- 
fense Staff, Sir Wm. Dickson, Marshal of the 
RAF, and the Joint Planning Staff, in which the 
Chiefs of Staff are responsible to the Chief of De- 
fense Staff. 

The National Service Act provides for two years’ 
service in the regular forces and for eight years’ 
service in one of the three Reserve forees. The 
Territorial Army corresponds to the National Guard 
in ‘the United States and serves only at home in 
peacetime. The women’s services are integrated 
into the three branches of the armed forces. 

Military plans give high priority to development 
of nuclear weapons for delivery by manned bomb- 
ers and ballistic rockets. 

The Defense Report, Feb. 16, 1960, stressed mo- 
bility of both nuclear weapons and conventional 
forces and indicated a shift from ground-based 
nuclear weapons to ballistic missiles launched 
from aircraft or atomic submarines. The fixed-site 
missile Blue Streak was abandoned in April. 3 

Active strength est. Apr. 1, 1960: Navy, 102,000; 
Army, 216,000; Air Force, 165,700. 

In 1960 the operational fleet included 5 aircraft 
carriers, 5 cruisers, 20 destroyers, 34 frigates, 1 
minelayer, 31 submarines, 37 minesweepers, 
others. Britain’s first guided-missile destroyer, the 
5,000-ton Devonshire, was launched June 10, 1960. 
Construction is under way on the nuclear-powered 
Dreadnought and four guided-missile ships, with 
two more to use Seaslug and Seacat missiles. 

The Army Air Corps was organized Sept. 1, 
1957. It absorbed the Glider Pilot regiment. 
A 1959 White Paper announced the new TSR-2 
supersonic aircraft would serve in reconnaissance 
and strike capacities, carrying nuclear weapons 
and air-to-air guided missiles. Planes will receive 
U.S. Skybolt missiles in 1964 or 1965. Radar warn- 
ing and control stations have been widely installed, 
especially at nuclear bases. 


WALES 

Wales and Monmouthshire are situated in the 
west central southern part of Great Britain, 
bounded N. by the Irish Sea, S. by Bristol Chan- 
nel, E. by counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, Here- 
ford, W. by St. George’s Channel. 

England and Wales are administered as a unit 
and Wales does not have a separate local govern- 
ment act, as has Scotland. Approximately 600,000 
people, less than one-fourth of its total, speak 
both English and Welsh and under 50,000 speak 
Welsh solely. Welsh nationalism is advocated by 
@ small segment. 

Early Anglo-Saxon invaders drove certain Celtic 
peoples into the mountains of Wales, terming 
them Waelise (Welsh, or foreign). There they de- 
veloped a distinct nationality and culture. Mem- 
bers of the ruling house of Gwynedd in the 13th 
Century fought England for sovereignty but were 
crushed, 1282-1283. Edward of Caernarvon, son of 
Sank soot England, was created Prince of Wales 

eb. 7, : 


BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN. SINCE 1945 
Fiscal year ends March 31 


Year |Revenues| Expendit’s Year 


1,000 £ 1,000 £ 

3,098,000} 6,062,904 
8,265,000} 5,484,333 
3,341,223} 3,910,345 
8,845,000} 3,187,000 
4,006,591} 3,152,782 


Revenues| Expendit’s Year 


4'368,000 1960..... 
4,738,000] _ 4,305,000 111960 (est.) 


Revenues | Expendit’s 


a £ 
6,569 Aa: seve retained 4,496,000 


PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Year 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ 1,000 £ 

1930.... 7,469,060 |/1943..... 16,860,597 ||1949..... 25,167,61 

1935...: ’800,565 ||1944../ 7: 19/592,000 ||1950...:: i ooe87 37040" 

1940... .. 8,931,459 1/1945. 051: 22'398,000 ||1951....! 25,921,565 27,007,4 

4941.....] 11,398,000 |/1946....:] 23:774:000 ||1952..°2: 25,890,451 57 8s OnF 

1942..::.| 14,070,000 |]1947.::;: 25,770,000 |/1953.....| 26,051,213 57'376,29 
1948.....| 25,620,762 |/1954:::::| 26,582'602 25,009;471 
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SCOTLAND 


Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 
British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland 
and smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and 
West; the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., 
breadth approx. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi. 
population (Census, 1951), 5,095,969; estimate 
1958), 5,169,000. Principal rivers are the Clyde, 
106 mi.; the Tay, 117 mi., and the Tweed, 96 mi. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth divide the farming region of the Southern 


Uplands from the granite Highlands of the north.. 


Only one-tenth of the land area, the Lowlands 
contain three-quarters of the population and most 
of the industry. The Highlands, famous for hunt- 
ing and fishing, are being economically restored by 
hydro-electric power development. 

Edinburgh, pop. 465,671, is the capital. It lies 
on the-Firth of Forth in Midlothian County, 42 
mi. from Glasgow, and has notable memorials ot 
its royal and cultural history. 

Glasgow, pop. 1,079,364, is the largest city and 
greatest industrial center, and third largest in 
Britain. It is a shipbuilding center on the Clyde 
and ocean port. Prestwick International airport is 
a major transatlantic stop. 

Aberdeen, pop. 186,190, 95 mi. NE of Edinburgh, 
is a major North Sea port, center of granite in- 
dustry and fish processing. 

Dundee, pop. 179,225, 40 mi NE of Edinburgh, is 
an industrial and fish processing center on the 
Firth of Tay. 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Columba introduced Christianity 563 A. D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James 1, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament, 
resulting from the union of former separate par- 
liaments. Its executive in the British cabinet is 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Engineering is the greatest industry, with 250,000 
employed. 

Scotland produces fine woolens, worsteds, tweeds; 
silk textiles at Paisley and Glasgow; fine linens 
and latterly jute. It is known for its Ayrshire, 
Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, Belted Galloway, 
Highland, and Scottish Shorthorn cattle. It 
raises Shetland, Highland and Cheviot sheep, 
Shetland ponies and Clydesdale draft horses. Fish- 
eries have biggest hauls in herring, cod, whiting. 
Whisky remains the biggest export product. 

Atomic projects to produce plutonium and elec- 
trical energy are at Dounreay on North coast, 
Dumfriesshire, Chapelcross, on the Solway near 
Annan, and’ at Hunterston on the Ayrshire coast. 

Coal is the chief fuel. Steel castings, pipes and 
tubes are a major output. It contributes about 40% 
of all British shipbuilding, much industrial ma- 
chinery, locomotive building (largest in Europe), 
boiler, pump and valve manufacture. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property- 

The Hebrides are a group of c. 500 islands, 100 
inhabited, off the W coast. The Inner Hebrides in- 
clude Skye, Mull and Iona, the last famous for the 
arrival of St. Columba and Christianity, 563 A.D. 
The Outer Hebrides include St. Kilda and Harris. 
Sheep raising and weaving of Harris tweeds are 
industries. 

The Orkney Islands, c. 90, are separated from 
Scotland by the Pentland Firth. The capital is 
Kirkwall, on Pomona Isl. Fish curing, sheep rais- 
ing and weaving are occupations. Northeast of the 
Orkneys are the 200 Shetland Islands, 24 inhabit- 
ed, home of the Shetland pony. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Ty- 
rone. The country has a population (est. 1958) of 
1,402,300 and an area of 5,238 square miles, 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
famous Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, 
each having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. 
Along the north coast, at the head of a long inlet 
of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of London- 
derry. Lough Erne, studded with islands, is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh 
the largest in the British Isles. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
/production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 75,000 
gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro- 
duced, as well as many canned foods. Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whisky is exported. 

Agriculture flourishes, with annual gross output 
valued at £130,000,000 ($364,000,000), including 
524,000 hd. of cattle,-560,000 sheep, and more than 
1,200.000 hogs. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000°tons annually and city 
is Ireland’s largest. port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. 

Government. An act of the British parliament, 
1920, divided Northern and Southern Ireland, 
each with a parliament and government. When 
Ireland became a dominion, 1921, and later a 
republic, Northern Ireland elected to remain a 
part of the United Kingdom. The Prime Minister 
is Viscount Brookeborough. The Governor is Lord 
Wakehurst (app. 1952). 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 
House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in local matters except such as are 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. Northern Ire? 
land returns 12 to the Commons at London. 

The government has outlawed the Irish Repub- 
lican Army and other extremists and_in 1956 
banned the radical Sinn Fein party. 

Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is 
preponderantly Protestant. Elementary education 
is compulsory to age 15. Queens Univ. of Belfast 
(1908) has annual enrollment of approx. 3,000. 

Northern Ireland closely followed Britain in 
systems of social insurance, industrial accident 
and disability benefits, family allowances and 
pensions. 


Dependencies 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


The Channel Islands, area 75 sq. mi., pop. 102,- 
770 (1951) off the northwest coast of France, the 
only portions of the Dukedom of Normandy be- 
longing to England are Jersey, Guernsey and the 
dependencies of Guernsey—Alderney, Brechou, 
Great Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. 
Jersey has a separate legal existence and a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor named by the Crown. The is- 
lands are not bound by acts of Parliament unless 
named in the legislation. The islands were the 
only British soil occupied by German troops in 
World War II. 


ISLE OF MAN 


The Isle of Man, area 227 sq. mi., pop. 55,213 
(1951) is in the Irish Sea, 20 mi. from Scotland, 
30 mi. from Cumberland, It is rich in lead and 
iron. The island has its own laws and a Lieut, 
Governor who has wide constitutional powers, ap- 
pointed by the Crown, The Tynwald (legislature) 
consists of the Legislative Council, partly elected, 
the House of Keys, elected. The island is not bound 
by acts of Parliament unless named in the legis- 
lation. Capital: Douglas. 

Farming, tourism and fishing are chief occupa- 
tions. The mild climate is popular with tourists. 
Ronaldsway Airport handles 250,000 passengers a 
year. Herring (kippers) and escallops top fishing 
trade. Man is famous for the Manx tailless cat. 
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Capital: Ottawa. Area: 3,851,809 square miles. Population, 1956 census: 16,080,791; estimated 1960: 


17,852,000. Flag (unofficial): Red field, with shield of coat of arms of 


quarter next to staff. Monetary unit: Dollar. 


DESCRIPTIVE. The boundaries of Canada, are: 
On the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic; on the South, the Atlantic, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
between Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest in the world, com- 
prises 17,863 miles of mainland and 41,809 miles 
of islands. The 3,986-mile boundary between 
Canada and the United States has been unfortified 
for more than 100 years. 

In home territory Canada is the second largest 
country in the world. It contains every variety 
of topography and vegetation of the North Tem- 
perate Zone. Its vast northern areas are a sparsely 
inhabited region of great forests and many lakes, 
fresh water covering 6% of the nation. Newfound- 
land is rocky and wooded, with many anchorages. 
Nova Scotia has forests, plains and valleys. The 
Appalachian mountains extend from Maine into 
Quebec Prov, and the Gaspé peninsula. Quebec’s 
vast timberlands rest on the Canadian Shield, 
basic rock full of minerals. Major farming begins 
in Ontario with large wheatlands in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Manitoba has a 400- 
‘mile salt water coastline in the North. The Rocky 
Mountain backbone extends up into British Co- 
lumbia,. Yukon and Northwest Territories have 
great metal deposits, including gold, uranium, 
lead and zinc. 

POPULATION. Canada’s population was esti- 
mated at 17,852,000 on July 1, 1960, a gain of 370,- 
000, or 2.1% over 1959. In the half year Jan. 1- 
July 1, 1960, Ontario had the largest increase, 
Quebec Pr. ranked second, Alberta third. The 
population of chief Canadian cities (1956 census): 


Montreal - 1,109,489 London ...... 101,693 
Toronto ...... 667,706 Halifax ...... 93,301 
Vancouver 365,844 Regina ...... 89,755 
Winnipeg 255,093 Verdun ....... 78,262 
Hamilton 239,625 Saskatoon .... 72,858 
Edmonton .... 226,002 Kitchener .... 59,562 
Ottawa ...... 222,129 Sherbrooke ... 58,668 
Calgary ...... 181,780 St. John’s .... 57,078 
Quebec ...... 170,703 Victoria ..... 54,584 
Windsor ...... 121,980 Saint John .,. 52,491 


According to the 1956 census the population of 
Greater Montreal was 1,620,758; Greater Toronto, 
1,358,028; Greater Vancouver, 665,017; Greater 
Winnipeg, 409,121. 

The most recent report on origins, 1951, gave: 
British Isles, 6,709,685; French, 4,319,167; Ger- 
man, 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian, 
283,024; Netherlands 264,267; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 
Italian 152,245; Russian 91,279. 

Immigration in 1959 totaled 106,928. 

Vital Statistics. In 1958 there were 470,118 live 
births (rate 27.6 per 1,000 pop.); 131,525 mar- 
riages (7.7 per 1,000); 135,201 deaths (7.9 per 
1,000). Divorces numbered 6,222 in 1959 (35.7 per 
100,000). 

Ontario in 1958 led in births: 152,637 (26.3 per 
1,000); deaths, 48,677 (8.4 per 1,000); and mar- 
riages, 46,894 (8.1 per 1,000). 

RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES. Agriculture is 
the most important primary industry, with 272,000 
8q. mi. used for food production. The wheat crop 
exceeds domestic needs and is the principal grain 
export. There are large crops of oats, barley, rye, 
corn, Valuable crops of potatoes are grown in 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; apples, 
most important commercial fruit, are grown from 
Nova Scotia to the Far West and yield 14,000,000 
bu. annually. Ontario’s agriculture is the basis 
for extensive meat-packing, creamery, canning 
and dehydrating industries. Farmers raise tobacco, 
flaxseed, vegetables, engage in large-scale poultry 
production. Canada ranks fourth in wheat produc- 
tion, chiefly from the prairie provinces, with 
Saskatchewan leading. In Alberta cattle and hogs 
bring almost as much income as grain. On irri- 
gated lands in southern sections of Alberta and 
Manitoba sugar beets are harvested, the nation’s 
total reaching 1,300,000 tons a year, 


in fiy; Union Jack in 


Fishing yields about 2 billion lbs. of fish an- 
nually, with a total market value of about $232,- 
000,000 and important for export. Salmon, cod, 
haddock, lobster, halibut and herring are the main 
salt-water species; whitefish, trout, yellow Po 
blue pickerel and perch are the chief fresh- 
water catch. Whaling is carried on from British 
Columbia and Newfoundland. 

Forestry is a great industry. About 47% of total 
land area is in forests, with 892,000 sq. mi. 
capable of producing continuous crops. The pulp 
and paper industry will run over 10,000,000 tons 
a year with over 6,000,000 tons of that newsprint. 
This industry employs over 64,000. Other products 
are Christmas trees, maple sugar and balsam gum. 

Minerals and Mining. These include uranium, 
iron ore, nickel, crude petroleum and natural gas. 
Canada is the largest exporter of nonferrous base 
metals and leads in production of nickel, asbestos, 
gold, calcium metal and nepheline syenite. It ranks 
second in production of platinum metals, zinc and 
cobalt; third in silver, lead, molybdenum and bar- 
ite; fourth in copper and-iron. Total value of pro- 
duction reached $2,389,683,279 in 1959. Uranium 
has displaced gold as leader in metallic mineral 
value, its 1959 value being $324,549,609. Gold pro- 
duced from primary sources in 1959 totaled, 4,444,- 
845 troy oz. valued at $149,213,447, compared with 
4,571,347 oz. at $155,334,370 in 1958. 

The Blind River area is considered the largest 
uranium ore reserve in the world, with a dozen 
mines and a mill capable of 6,000 tons a day. Iron 
ore, from the Quebec-Labrador, northern Ontario, 
and Newfoundland mines constitutes about half of 
the total. In 1959 Canada produced 599,353 tons of 
aluminum, = 

Hydroelectric Power. A new multi-purpose hydro- 
electric site is being developed on the Saskatchewan 
River, to cost $100,000,000. It will produce 475,- 
000,000 kwh and its reservoir make a lake 140 
mi. long and irrigate 500,000 acres, In 1959 Canada 
produced nearly 94 billion kwh. 

Atomic Power will be harnessed at an electrical 
station on the Ottawa River, 150 mi. nw of Ottawa, 
beginning in 1961. The plant will utilize natural 
uranium as fuel and heavy water as coolant and 
moderator. A full-scale 200,000 kw nuclear plant 
known as CANDU is to be in operation near Kin- 
cardine on Lake Huron by 1965. 

TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. Total exports 
in the first half of 1960 were valued at $2,602,200,- 
000 as compared with $2,401,300,000 in the first half 
of 1959. Domestic exports for that period in 1960 
reached $2,541,000,000 and re-exports were worth 
$61,200,000. For the first half of 1960 exports to the 
United States were somewhat higher than a year 
ago, but showed by far the smallest relative gain 
among the major trading areas, In the first six 
months, exports to the U. S. declined from 61.9% 
in 1959 to 58.3% in 1960. Exports to the United 
Kingdom rose, Exports to Japan rose by 28.6% 
to $78,500,000 and there were increases in ship- 
ments to Communist China. Exports to South and 
Central America were lower. 

Civil aviation passenger traffic increased to 
5,310,245 in 1959 from 4,555,251 in 1958 (16%). 
Revenue miles flown were 110,503,312; revenue 
freight amounted to 187,680,471 Ibs. 

Canada uses a precision approach radar and an 
automatic landing system. During a 10-year period 
ending 1968 Canada will expend $1 billion on avia- 
tion, divided between capital and operational costs. 
Montreal air terminal covers 5 city blocks, em- 
ploys 2,500. Toronto will expand 13 times its 
present area, 

Of the 44,125 miles of single track operated by 
the steam railroads of Canada in 1958, 16,676 mi, 
were part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
other principal railways are now, in pursuance 


of the government policy of nationalization, in-~* 


cluded in the Canadian National Railway System, 
which has a trackage (1958) of 23,135 miles. In 
1958 the railways had $5,981,971,668 capital in- 
vested, gross earnings of $1,163,735,417, and oper- 
ating expenses of $1,083,342,821. 

Life insurance Jan. 1, 1960: $41,017,078,984. 

Gross national product in 1959 was $34.6 billion, 
a rise of 6.1% over the 1958 total of $32.6 billion, 

Currency and Banking: The Bank of Canada 
(estab. 1934) is government owned, capital $5,000,- 
000. It does not compete with chartered banks. Its 
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statement of March 31, 1960, showed assets and 
liabilities of $2,763,059,373. Its interest rate was 
3.74% at the beginning of 1959, reached a high of 
6.41% in mid-August, then stood at 5.37% in De- 
cember, 1959; declined to 3.24% by mid-June, 1960. 

Commercial bank statements as of Mar. 31, 1960, 
compared with 1959, showed assets and liabilities 
of $15,897,266,000 against $15,980,578,000; deposits, 
$14,668,681,000, against $14,851,636,000. Post Office 
and Government Savings Bank deposits were $29,- 
372,461, against $34,155,617. Savings on deposit in 
Canada’s chartered banks, Mar. 31, 1960, were 
$7,613,912,000 (of which $7,068,457,000 were per- 
sonal savings), against $7,721,594,000 in 1959. Call 
and short loans amounted to $190,871,000 on Mar. 
31, 1960, compared with $176,612,000. 

HISTORY. John Cabot and Sebastian Cabot, 
Italian navigators sailing for England, reached 
Cape Race and the Labrador coast 1497, 1498. 
Corte-Real, Portuguese, came in 1500-1502. Jacques 
Cartier, French, explored as far as Mont Real, 
1534. French landed’on the Gaspé, 1534, started 
farming and fur-trading. Quebec was settled 1608, 
Montreal 1642. New France became a royal colony, 


English organized Hudson’s Bay Co. and com- 
peted with the French in fur trading. Acadia 
settled 1604, was ceded to England in exchange 
for Cape Breton Isl. 1713. The Seven Years’ War 
in Europe (1754-63) became the French and 
Indian War in America; Indian tribes sided with 
the French, whereas American colonists fought 
for the British. In 1755 the British deported to 
the South many French from Acadia, which later 
became Nova Scotia. France lost the war and 
ceded Canada to Britain. The French retained 
their community life and today one-third of the 
population is of French descent and conducts its 
business and political administration in French. 

The name Canada is attributed to (1) Huron 
Iroquois Indian term, kanata, meaning collection 
of huts; (2) Algonquian meaning welcome; (3) 
Spanish canada, a valley or passage (doubtful). 
There is no official meaning. 

The provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
(Ontario and eee) and New Brunswick were 
united for administration as.Canada July 1, 1867. 
British Columbia, a colony since 1858, was admit- 
ted to the union 1871; Prince Edward Msland 1873, 
Manitoba 1870, Alberta and Saskatchewan 1905. 
Newfoundland became the 10th province 1949. Van- 
couver Island was adjudged British 1846. Canada 
obtained title to Sverdrup Isl. from Norway, 1931. 

ADMINISTRATION. Canada is an independent 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
It is a federation with provincial governments 
and Ottawa is theefederal capital. It has a par- 
liament of two chambers, the Senate and the 
House of Commons. Members of the Senate are 
nominated for life by summons of the Governor- 
General. The House of Commons is elected directly 
by the people for term of five years, but the 
House may be dissolved before a term has ex- 
pired. The Governor-General is appointed by the 
Sovereign and has a privy council composed of 
cabinet members. The Sovereign is recognized as 
Queen of Canada. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, Columbia 6. Labrador 
is a dependency of Newfoundland Prov. 

Canadian provinces have separate legislatures. 
The chief executive is a lieutenant governor, ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General. Each province 
enacts direct taxation for revenue and credits. 
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Federal Cabinet 
As of September, 1960. 
Prime Minister—John G. Diéfenbaker. 
Secretary of State for External Affairs—Howard 
C-wtinister of 
ster of Finance and Receiver General— - 
ald M. Fleming. ie 
Minister of Veterans Affairs—A. J. Brooks, 
Minister of Transport—George H. Hees. 
Solicitor General—Leon Balcer. 
Minister of National Defense—George R. Pearkes. 
Associate Minister of National Defense—Joseph 
P. A. Sevigny. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce — Gordon 
Churchill, 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Ed- 
mund D. Fulton. 
Minister of National Revenue—George C. Nowlan. 
= ne of Agriculture—Douglas Scott Hark- 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—Ellen 
L. Fairclough. 
Minister of Fisheries—J. Angus MacLean. 
Minister of Labor—Michael Starr. 
Postmaster General—William McLean Hamilton. 
Minister without portfolio—W. J. Browne. 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys—Paul 
Comtois. 
Minister of National Health and Welfare— 
J. W. Monteith. 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources—F, Alvin G. Hamilton. 
Minister of Defense Production—Raymond 
O’Hurley. 
Minister of Public Works—David J. Walker. 
Secretary of State—(Vacant). 


Governor-General—Maj. Gen. George Philias 
Vanier (born 1888), sworn in Sept. 15, 1959. 
British High Commissioner—Sir Saville Garner. 


A general election was held June 10, 1957, with 
approx. 9,000,000 eligible to vote and nearly 6,400,- 
000 voting. _Result was a victory for the Progres- 
sive Conservative party, ending 22 years with the 
Liberal party. However, the Progressive Con- 
servatives did not receive a clear majority and a 
second election was held Mar. 31, 1958, when 
the party won a considerable victory. Rt. Hon. 
John G. Diefenbaker and all the members of 
the former Cabinet were reelected, as well as the 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson, leader of the Opposition. 
The Progressive Conservatives won 208 seats out 
of a total of 265 in the House of Commons. Other 
standings: Liberals 49, Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation 8. 

John G. Diefenbaker, (born 1895), who succeeded 
Louis St. Laurent as Prime Minister, became 
leader of the Progressive Conservatives in Decem- 
ber, 1956, when a member of parliament from 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

Canada conducts its own foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs. Seven high 
commissioners represent it in major units of the 
Commonwealth. It is a member of United Nations, 
NATO, OEEC and Berlin military mission. In July, 
1950, Canada supported U.N. military action in 
Korea. Its troops took part in the U.N. protective 
measures in the Congo, 1960. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party are outlawed. 

SOCIAL SECURITY. Responsibility for social se- 
curity in Canada, formerly termed Family Allow- 
ances Act and Old Age Social Security, is shared 
among the government, provinces and municipali- 


ties. 
The federal government is responsible for a 


Population and Area of Canada by Provinces 


Area in square miles Population 
Province, territory Capital a 
Fresh 
Land water Total 1951 1956 1960 
Newfoundland....... St. John’s..:-... 143,045 13,140 156,185 361,416 415,074 459,000 
Prince Edward....... Charlottetown... 2 TSS 5 6 ccurttle 6 184 103,000 
Nova Scotia......... Halif 21,425) 723,000 
New Brunswick...... 28,35: 600,000 
Quebec........ = 594,860) 5,106,000 « 
Ontario... 412,582 6,089,000 
Manitoba... etapa eaten 
katchewan 4 : 
Ripert ey at aks 255,285 1,283,000 
British Columbia 366,255 1,606,000 
Yukon Territory..... St 207,076) 14,000 
Northwest Territories. |.............5. 1,304,903 22,000 
PCM eae a Asie c ss cw, os | 8,560,238 3,851,809| 14,009,429 [16,080,791 |17,814,000 
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number of major programs. Family allowances 
are paid at rate of $6 a month for children under 

: 10, and $8 for those 10 to 16. Old age security of 

: $55 a month is paid to all 70 or over who have 

, been residents for at least 10 years. There is a 
national system of unemployment insurance and 
a@ national employment service. The federal gov- 
ernment shares costs of unemployment assistance 
with all but one province. 

Under the federal-provincial old age assistance, 
blindness allowances and disability allowances 
programs, allowances of up to $55 a month are 
paid, under income and property tests, to those in 
need who have resided in Canada for at least 10 

; years and who are aged 65 to 70, or who are age 
18 or over and blind or totally and permanently 
disabled. A number of the provinces pay supple- 
ments to one or more of the programs. The 
federal government also assists provinces in 
providing. prepaid hospital insurance. 

Workmen’s Compensation is provided through 
provincial boards. Allowances for widowed or 
deserted mothers, or those whose husbands are 
incapacitated, together with other welfare services, 
are administered by the provinces or, in some 
instances, by the municipality. 

Both employers and employees contribute to un- 
employmnent insurance. The federal government 
contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the 
combined employer-employee contribution and 
assumes-the cost of administration. Employers’ 
and employees’ contribution to May 31, 1960, 
amounted to $2,404,295,116, to which the govern- 
ment added $480,096,672. From July 1, 1941 to 
Apr. 30, 1960, benefit payments amounted to 
$2,851,211,687. ; 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward 
from 13.5% to a surtax maximum of 79%. Exemp- 
tions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000, plus $500 for 
each child not eligible for family allowance, or 
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6,154,000 employed and sf 
There were 682,000 et gra In 1959, 6,053,- 
000 were employed 234,000 seeking work. 


cants (Census of 1951): 


Romans Catholow: state cre cg AP 6,069,496 
United Church of Canada ............ 2,867,271 
Anglican Church of Canada ............ 2,060,720 
Presbyterian —..2.c0ne+0s>.* wea! MOL AST 
Baptist - 9 
Lutheran 

JOWISD 5 sc eae nad 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic 190,831 
Greek Orthodox .. 172,271 


Mennonite ‘ 126,938 
Others, and not stated .-:....... sveece OA soee 
otal Gs... sis oe eee mencaains 14,009,429 


DEPT. OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. All matters re- 
lating to defense are the responsibility of the 
Minister of National Defense. Under his direction 
the Chiefs of Staff for the Navy, the Army and 
the Air Force are responsible for the control and 
administration of their services. The chairman 
of the Defense Research Board is responsible to the 
minister for defense research, 

Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy is administered 
by Naval Hq. in Ottawa through principal com- 
mands at Halifax, N. S., and Esquimalt, B. C., for 
the Regular Force, and a third command at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., for the R.C.N. (Reserve). 


Canadian Income and Expenditures 


Source: W. E. Duffett, 


Dominion Statistician 


CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE AND GRAND TOTAL 


Other Int. 
Fiscal Income Sales.| Excise | Other |Customs] Excise | Post | Estate | from Total 
Year Tax Tax Taxes Taxes Duties | Office Tax | Invest. Rey. 
$1, $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
1958 2,798,929 | 703,170] 249,421 1,498 | 498,069 |300,133 |152,86 71,608} 169,424/5,048,788 
1959 2,435,263 | 694,491] 240,624 1,213 | 486,509 |316,744 |157,541) 72,535) 221,204|4,754,723 
1960! 2,770,000 | 737,000} 287,000 1,000 | 529,000 |338,000 |165,000| 88,000} 239,000/5,301,000 
Year ends Mar. 31. 1Estimates. 
CHIEF AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
Interest| Old Paid Grand 
on age Family; Unemp.|  Na-_ |Military, to total 
Fiscal public n- allow- | insur- | tional pen- Public Post rov- | expen- 
year debt sions! ance ance | defense| sions | works | office neces? | diture 
! $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
p, UO GS ier cistes 539,207] 513,637) 437,887) 70,300) 1,668,463; 198,738) 205,992) 153,320) 382,637 |5,087,411 
1959 ......| 606,616) 609,072! 474,787| 72,395} 1,424,741) 211,115] 221,182) 157,803! 467,006|5,364,040 
19603 . 738,200|_ 624,800! 491,300) 81,400! 1,506,100! 213,000 215,200] 167,600| 522,00015,706,800 


fi National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also Civil Govern- 
ment air operations). The total includes other unenumerated items. 
1Includes old age security, old age assistance, pensions to blind persons, and disabled persons 
allowances, *Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments. ®Estimates. 


ASSETS, DEBT, PER CAPITA TAXATION, IN DOLLARS 


Fiscal Per capita Inter. paid |P i 

Year Gross debt Assets Net debt net debt on debt cauptioae 
1958 ......., |18,418,541,848| 7,372,267,958|11,046,273,890 647.95 539,207,260 278.6 ‘3 
1959 ........ |20,246,773,669| 8,568,383,809|11,678,389,860 669.56 606,615,887 | eat 
1960 (est.) . . . 120,996,500,000! 8,914,600,000112,081,900,000 678.22 !_ 738,200,000 266.65 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 


aot reenes — eapects 
ear Canadian Forei 

Dutiable Free Total Produce Prodine Total 
ROBT eles oes 3,223,194,193] 2,400,216,266| 5,623,410,459| 4,840,729,358 95,285,831] 4,936,015,1 
1 re 2,952,713,748| 2/239,637,242| 5:192,350,990| 4'830,410,442 98,132,370 4°928'S42'802 


5,654,218,818| 5,060,904,164 


118,667,612) 5,179,571,779 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH U. 8S. AND UNITED KINGDOM, IN DOLLARS 


United States 


Canadian 


Foreign Total Imports 
WORT uss. 2,867,608,402 | 98,697,626 | 2,941,675,33 9,364 | 
POD Bitecere sie 2h ci 2,832,261,808 | 74,060,936. | 2'914'800;116 a'B72 S934 
4959... .......1 3,108,175,668 | 82,538,308 | 3/206'873,204] 3'829'438,053 


United Kingdom 


Exports 
Imports (domestic) 
521,957,699 737,530,3 
526,650,380 578 898,839 
596,561,517 788,618,456 
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On Apr. 30, 1960, the RCN had’62 ships in com- 
mission, excluding auxiliaries, and 6 in reserve. 
There were over 150 aircraft in operational and 
reserve strength. Among ships in commission were 
one light fleet carrier, 25 destroyer escorts, 18 
frigates, one coastal escort, 10 minesweepers, 2 
repair ships and 3 patrol craft. 

In fulfillment of Canada’s NATO commitments, 
RCN has 44 warships ready for the defense of 
coastal waters in the Canada-U. S. region and for 
the NATO naval forces under the control of the 
Supreme Allied Commander. Atlantic (SACLANT). 

On Apr. 30, 1960, strength of the Regular Force 
Was 20,684, that of the Reserve Force on active 
list was 3,348. 

Army—The Canadian Army is administered by 
Army Hq. at Ottawa through 5 command has. 
which direct 8 areas. 

On Apr. 30, 1960, the Canadian Army (Regular) 
had 369 units active in Canada and abroad. The 
Regular Army consists of four infantry brigade 
groups and a number of static units and installa- 
tions for command, training, administration and 
supply. One of the infantry brigade groups is 
stationed in Europe as part of NATO Forces and 
is under command of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe (SACEUR). 

On the same date there were 420 units in the 
Canadian Army (Militia) and 29 units in the 
Supplementary Reserve. These Reserve units along 
with the Regular Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps, the Cadet Services of Canada and 
the Reserve Militia consist of personnel enrolled 
for other than continuing full-time service. 

The Regular Army is responsible for mainten- 
ance of the 1200-mile Northwest Highway System 
from Dawson Creek, B.C., to the Alaska-Yukon 
border. It has assumed several responsibilities for 
national survival, including warning, nuclear deto- 
nation, emergency communications, fallout report- 
ing and control of re-entry operations in damaged 
areas. It provides postal services, dental services 
and medical supplies for the Royal Canadian 
Navy and Air Force. The Army provides person- 
nel for the UN Emergency Force in the Middle 
East_ and for truce teams in Palestine and Kash- 
mir in compliance with UN commitments. 

On Apr. 30, 1960, strength of the Canadian Army 
(Regular) was 47,485 officers and men, and the 
Canadian Army (Militia) 39,997. 

Air Force—The Royal Canadian Air Force is ad- 
ministered by Air Force Ha. at Ottawa through: 
Air Defense Command, St. Hubert, P. Q.; 5th Air 
Division, Vancouver, B. C.; 1st Air Division, Metz, 
France; Air Transport Command, Trenton, Ont.; 
Air Materiel Command, Rockcliffe, Ont.; Maritime 
Air Command Ha., Halifax, N. S.; Training Com- 
mand Hq., Winnipeg, Man. 

On Apr. 30, 1960, the RCAF had 40 squadrons in 
service—29 Regular and 11 Auxiliary. In Canada 
there were 9 CF-100 weather interceptor squadrons 
for air defense, 3 maritime patrol squadrons, 4 
transport squadrons, one reconnaissance squadron 
and 11 Auxiliary squadrons. In Europe, under 
NATO, there were 8 squadrons of Sabre interceptor 
day fighters and 4 squadrons of CF-100 all-weather 
interceptors. The RCAF also trains airmen for 
other NATO nations. 

On Apr. 30, 1960, strength of the RCAF (Regu- 
lar) was 51,676 and the Auxiliary, 3,730. 

Defense Research Board—The Board consists of 
a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, 5 ex-officio mem- 
bers and nine others appointed from industry 
and universities on a term basis. Its purpose 
is to make available the scientific resources of 
the country and to coordinate Canada’s scientific 
efforts in defense with those in allied countries. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Org. 1873) 
was formed to patrol the vast Northwest. Its 
work has been extended to all Canada. Its ha. 
are at Ottawa, Ont. It has a uniformed personnel 
of 5,913, a Marine Division and an Air Division. 


British European Possessions 


GIBRALTAR 

Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.15 at the widest- The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713. A large secure harbor has 
been constructed at its foot. As a naval base its 
position is of the greatest strategic importance. 
The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1,396 ft. in height; a narrow isthmus connects it 
with the mainland; civil population (est, 1957), 
25,403. The Governor is also Commander in Chief. 
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MALTA 

Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
in 1814, with the consent of the Maltese, who had 
risen against the French. It is a base for the 
British fleet, having one of the world’s finest 
harbors. Area, 95 sq. mi. The neighboring island 
of Gozo has an area of 26 sq. mi., which with 
Comino, one square mile, brings the total for 
the group to approximately 122 sq, mi. The civil 
Population (1959) is 325,000. Capital: Valletta. 

Population density in 1959 was est. at 2,593 per 
sq. mi., necessitating continuous emigration. 
Australia is popular with emigrants, Industries are 
few and home-grown food suffices for only 3 
months. The British government voted eauiy. of 
$812,000,000 for economic aid for 1959-1963. 

Malta voted integration with Great Britain in 
1956, but negotiations broke down in 1958, one 
faction demanding complete independence. Britain 
suspended Malta’s constitution and placed it under 
direct rule pending drafting of a new constitution, 


Ceylon 
SRI LANKA 

Capital: Colombo. Area: 25,332 square miles. 
Population (UN est., 1959): 9,612,000. Flag: dark 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yel- 
low lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes of 
green and saffron at pole. Monetary unit: Ceylon 
rupee (U.S. 21c). 

Descriptive. Ceylon, an independent . nation 
within the Commonwealth, is an island in the In- 
dian Ocean 31 miles off.the southern tip of India 
at its closest point. Its greatest length from North 
to South is 270 miles, and its greatest width, 140 
miles. The coastal area of the island is flat, but 
the central part is mountainous with several peaks 
rising to more than 7,000 feet; the highest, Pidu- 
rutalagaJe, reaches 8,281 feet. The climate is hot, 
with high relative humidity except in the low- 
lying jungle regions. There are many mountain 
streams, which are navigable only by small riyer 
craft. Colombo is served by world airlines. ’ 

Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 
include graphite, limestone, iron, precious and 
semi-precious stones, ilmenite, monazite, zircon, 
quartz. After World War II Ceylon began to 
make plywood, paper, glassware, ceramics, ce- 
ment and acetic acid. Projects planned or built 
include factories for textiles, coconut oil, sugar, 
steel, caustic soda, fertilizers, insecticides, ilmen= 
ite, rubber goods, and flour milling and develop~ 
ment of hydroelectric power. 

Principal agricultural products are tea (about 
413,000,000 Ibs. annually), rubber, coconuts, rice, 
cacao, cinnamon, citronella, tobacco. 

History and Government. Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). It was first settled by colonists from the 
valley of the Ganges in India who immigrated 
about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the Sin- 
halese, still form three-fourths of the population. 
Descendants of Tamil immigrants from Southern 
India account for one-tenth of the population. 
Parts of the maritime areas were occupied in turn 
by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch in 
1658. The British annexed the islafid to the presi- 
dency of Madras, India in 1796 and it became @ 
Crown colony in 1802. Universal suffrage was 
granted in 1931 and a new constitution on the 
British model in 1946. Ceylon was granted full 
dominion status Feb. 4, 1948. In July, 1956, Ceylon 
announced its intention eventually to become a 
republic but to remain in the Commonwealth. 

The constitution provides for a parliament com- 
posed of a Senate, with 30 members, and a House 
of Representatives currently with 151 members. 
The administration of the island is in the hands of 
the Cabinet of Ministers, headed by the Prime 
Minister and responsible to the legislature. 

Prime Minister W. R. D. Bandaranaike appointed 
Apr. 12, 1956, was assassinated Sept. 25, 1959. In 
general elections, Mar. 19, 1960, the rightist United 
National Party won 50 seats, short of a majority, 
and its leader, Dudley Senanayake, became Prime 
Minister, succeeding Wijayananda Dahanayake. 
The government was defeated on a vote of con- 
fidence Apr. 22. In new elections July 20, 1960, the 
Sri Lanka Freedom party (Socialist) was over- 
whelmingly victorious. Its leader, Mrs. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike, widow of the former Prime Minis- 
ter, was sworn in to the office July 21. 

The new regime pledged itself to a neutralistic 
policy and announced plans, Aug. 12, 1960, to 
take over most newspapers to avoid monopolies, 
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and to nationalize the insurance business, 

Education and Religion. All education is free in 
government schools ‘from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. The majority of the population, Sinhalese, 
numbering est. 6,000,000, belongs to the Buddhist 
faith. The Tamils, mostly Hindu, are est. at 
2,000,000. . 

Defense. Organized in Oct., 1949, Ceylon’s armed 
forces comprise a regular force, a reserve, a volun- 
teer force and volunteer reserve, a small navy 
and an air force. 


Maldive Islands 

The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
formerly a dependency of Ceylon 420 miles to the 
Southwest, is a group of 2,000 coral atolls with an 
area of 115 square miles and population (1956 
census) of 81,950. It became a repubiic in 1953 but 
returned to the status of a Sultanate by decision 
of the Assembly, Feb. 22, 1954. The Assembly 
elected Al Amir Mohammed Farid Didi as Sultan. 
The islands produce coconuts, fruit and nuts, 
and millet. The chief occupation is fishing and 
chief industry is production of processed fish mark- 
eted in Ceylon. Capital: Malé, on King’s Island. 

Tn 1957 Britain re-established an airbase on Gan 
Island to replace Katunayake, given to Ceylon, 
signing a 30-year treaty with the Maldives Feb. 
14, 1960. 


Federation of Malaya 
PERSEKUTUAN TANAH MELAYU 


Capital: Kuala Lumpur. Area (est.): 50,690 
square miles. Population (UN est. 1959): 6,698,- 
000. Flag: Six red, five white horizontal stripes, 
with yellow star and crescent on blue field. 
reach Unit: Malayan dollar, 100 cents (U.S. 


Descriptive. The Federation of Malaya which 
became a limited constitutional monarchy and 
Sovereign member of the British Commonwealth 
effective Aug. 31, 1957, is the only free nation 
in the Commonwealth other than Great Britain 
to, have its own monarch. It is composed of nine 
sovereign Malay states and the former British 
Straits Settlements colonies of Penang Island and 
Malacca. It occupies the Malay Peninsula in South- 
east Asia, bounded on the North by Burma and 
Thailand, on the East and South by the South 
China Sea, with Singapore just offshore and 
Sumatra to the Southwest; and on the West by 
the Straits of Malacca and Bay of Bengal. About 
75% is dense jungle, swamps and mountains. Its 
units are: 


Area Population 
State (1957) 

Perak 1,221,390 
Selangor 1,012,047 
Negri Sembilan 364,331 
PRD, omar ts Wi ticn eta kote 312,949 
MO LEO REN, ohn Gs scales seks 927,565 
NTC EN ay 6° PRS oat nner 701,643 
WBENOIO Pe ae ites vos nse yah 310 90,866 
PGIETRE AT acces are ess ete 2 hes 505,585 
Trengganu ...... 278,165 
AM ROOM AUN bs ale cea bie ay 291,246 
BROT ir iis het ds vce nes 572,132 


Malaya’s mixed population is approximately 
divided: Malays, 60%; Chinese 3712%; Indians, 
11%; Pakistani and others. More than half the 
population was under age 21 in 1960; increase is 
3% annually. Per capita income, equiv. to $250, is 
largest in Asia. 

George Town (Penang) on the island of Penang, 
in the Straits of Malacca off the West coast, is the 
chief port. 

Resources and Industries. The Federation of 
Malaya is largely a producer of raw materials, 
chief of which are tin, rubber, palm and coconut 
oil, copra. These constitute about 80% of total 
exports. The world’s richest source of tin centers 
in the Kinta valley in Perak, supplying about 
one third of the world’s total. Refined in 
smelters in Penang and nearby Singapore, it is 
at least 99.87% pure. 

After rubber, chief agricultural products are 
rice, coconuts, tapioca, Sugar, pepper, copra, 
camphor, nepah, and oil palm. Rubber trees 
were introduced from Brazil. Small-scale in- 
dustry includes rubber goods, pottery, cement, 
pewterware, furniture, bricks, tiles, soap. 

History and Government. Penang (Prince of 
Wales’ Island), ceded by the Sultan of Kedah, 
1786, was the first British Malay settlement. 
Malacca, in Dutch hands since 1641, came under 
British influence in 1824. The former Federated 
States entered into protectorate relations with 
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Britain in the 1874-1895. Johore by treaties 
of 1885 and 1914, and the Unfederated States 
190! Tipsinvan’ ieoeeeidence : raniae 
9. yan 

following dissolution of the former British Straits 
Settlements colony in 1946. Simgapore became @ 
separate Crown colony and Labuan was trans- 
ferred to North Borneo. The four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, the five former unfederated states, 
the settlements of Malacca and Penang with 
Province Weilesley on the mainland were formed 
into an interim Malayan Union, This was succeed- 
ed by Federation of Malaya effective Feb. 1, 1948, 
under a@ High Commissioner and with a large 
measure of popular rule. 

An agreement signed Feb. 8, 1956, provided for 
creation of an independent nation within the 
British Commonwealth. Another signed in Kuala 
Lumpur, Aug. 5, 1957, ended British rule in Ma- 
laya as of Aug. 31, 1957. Under the agreement 
Britain ceded its former settlements of Penang 
and Malacca to the federation. 

Under a constitution adopted July 11, 1957, Ma- 
laya became a limited constitutional monarchy, 
with a Paramount Ruler or Supreme Head of State 
and Deputy Supreme Head of State, chosen from 
among their own number by a conference of the 
rulers of the Malay states for single 5-year terms. 
The head of state is required to act on the ad- 
vice of his ministers, except in appointing the 
Prime Minister and requests for dissolutions of 
Parliament. 

Acting Paramount Ruler: Raja of Perlis, Syed 
Putra Ibni Almarhum Syed Hassan Jumulullail, 
succeeding Paramount Ruler Sultain Sir Hisamud- 
din Alam Shah (died Sept. 1, 1960). 

Legislative authority is vested in a Parlia- 
ment consisting of the Supreme Head of State, 
a Senate (Dewan Negara) of 38 members (22 
elected, 16 nominated) with six-year terms, and 
Legislative Assembly, initially 104 in number but 
to be reduced to 100 in the second elections, to 
serve five years. 

The Prime Minister, appointed by the monarch, 
must be Malayan by birth and a member of the 
House of Representatives. He selects his own 
cabinet which will be responsible to Parliament. 

In the first parliamentary elections, Aug. 19, 
1959, the Alliance party, led by Prime Minister 
Tengku Abdul Rahman Putra, former Chief Min- 
ister, continued in power, winning a majority of 
the Legislative Assembly’s 104 seats. 

Malaya became a member of the UN Sept. 17, 
1957, and joined the Colombo Plan. 

Education and Religion. The Malayans are a 
Southern Mongoloid people, almost entirely 
Moslem, Malay, the basic language, is one of the 
languages of the Malayo-Polynesian group. 


Singapore State 

Singapore, a self-governing state, is an island 27 
miles long and 14 miles wide, with an area of 217 
Square miles, off the Malay peninsula. It was the 
capital and chief port of the former Straits Set- 
tlements, dissolved in 1945-46. 

Singapore, at the funnel point of the Strait of 
Malacca, is a commercial and strategic center 
handling 70% of Malaya’s external trade. The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service between Bangkok 
and Singapore. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 
per cent is Chinese. The population (est. 1959) is 
1,580,000. 

Industries include tin smelting, rubber goods, 
lumber working, shipbuilding, 

Successive steps toward self-rule led to an 
agreement May 27, 1958, to transform the colony 
into a self-governing state with internal autonomy, 
within the British Commonwealth. In elections 
for the first Legislative Assembly, May 30, 1959, 
the left-wing People’s Action party won 43 of the 
51 seats (elected for 5-year terms). The British 
Governor, now Head of State, Sir William Goode, 
proclaimed the new constitution, effective June 
3, and swore in, June 5, a new 9-member cabinet. 
Prime Minister: Lee Kuan Yew, head of People’s 
Action party, 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


ADEN 
Aden, occupying a peninsula on the Arabian 
coast at the southern end of the Red Sea, com- 
prises the Crown Colony of Aden and the East 
and West Protectorates of 23 sheikdoms. The 
colony proper has 75 sq. mi, and population (est. 
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1956) of 139,600. The whole of Aden, including 
protectorate areas, has 112,000 sa. mi. and 650,000 
population, comprised of Indians, Yemenis, Somalis 
and Arabs. The colony has a governor, executive 
council and legislature. 

Aden is the principal commercial distribution 
center of the Arabian s minsula, producing salt, 
cigarettes, soap and fish. It is a free port, has 
an excellent harbor, and is hq. for the British 
Forces-Arabian Peninsula. It is a busy refueling 
Station on the Atlantic-Indian Ocean route, aver- 
aging 500 ships a month. The refinery at Little 
Aden can process 5,000,000 tons of oil a year. 

Six of the 18 protectorate units of West Aden 
bordering the Red Sea signed a constitution, Feb. 
11, 1959, creating the Federation of Arab Emirates 
of the South, comprising the Sultanates of Aud- 

ali, Lower Yafa, and Fadhli, the Emirates of 
Beihan and Dhala, and the Sheikdom of Upper 
Aulaai. 

Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 

NORTH BORNEO 

North Borneo, a Crown Colony, occupies the 
northern part of Borneo, third largest island in 
the world, 400 mi, east of Malaya in the Pacific 
Ocean. The colony has an area of 29,500 sq. mi. 
and a population (est. 1959) of 419,000, including 
80,000 Chinese and a few Europeans. Included is 
the island of Labuan, area 35 sq. mi., population 
(1951), 8,784, which was united with North 
Borneo, July 15, 1946, after the Straits Settle- 
ments were dissolved. Exports are mainly rubber, 
copra, timber, tobacco, firewood, cutch, fish and 
hemp. Capital: Jesselton. 

BRUNEI 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 
1959), 60,000, of which 49% are Malays, the rest 
Chinese and Kedayans. 

An agreement between Britain and the Sultan 
in April, 1959, provided for administration sep- 
arate from that of Sarawak, a written constitu- 
tion, promulgated Sept. 28, 1959, and greater in- 
ternal autonomy. 

Brunei is second to Canada in oil production in 
the Commonwealth and provides bulk of the pro- 
tectorate’s export earnings. The Seria field turns 
out 5,000,000 metric tons per year. Other exports: 
Tubber, natural gas. Oil revenue is used for im- 
provements and social services. 

SARAWAK 

Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population (est. 1958) 
is 655,000. The capital is Kuching. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber. 
It refines petroleum from the Seria field in Brunei. 

HONG KONG 

Hong Kong is a Crown Colony at the mouth of 
the Canton River in China, 90 mi. south of Canton. 
Its nucleus is Hong Kong Island, 35142 sq. mi., 
acquired from China 1841, on which is located 
Victoria, the colonial capital. Opposite is Kowloon 
peninsula, 3 sq. mi., and Stonecutters Island, 44 
sq. mi., added to the colony by convention of 
Peking, 1860. An additional 355 sq. mi. known as 
the New Territories, comprised of an adjacent 
mainland area and numerous islands, were leased 
from China, 1898, for 99 years. Total area of the 
colony is 391 sq. mi., with population (est. 1959) 
of 2,857,000, including many refugees from Com- 
munist China and fewer than 20,000 British. 

Hong Kong harbor, one of the finest in the 
East, is an important British naval station and 
one of the world’s greatest trans-shipment ports. 
Airlines include Pan American, Canadian Pacific, 
BOAC, Qantas, Air France, Swissair and all 
major Asian lines. 

Principal industries are shipbuilding and tex- 
tiles; also iron and steel, agriculture, fishing, 
cement, and small manufactures. American tour- 
ists spend an est. $29,000,000 annually. 

Since 1945 Hong Kong industry has zoomed from 
a few hundred factories to over 5,000. Its spinning 
mills, among the best in the world, and low 
wages, compete with textiles elsewhere and have 
resulted in protective measures in other countries. 


The United States is the largest market for Hong 

Kong products. In 1959 Hong Kong exported $103.- 

i — to the U.S. and imported $89,600,- 
orth. 


s s 
Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID-AFRIKA 

Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,359 
sq. mi. Population (Govt. est. 1959): 14,673,000. 
Flag: three horizontal stripes, orange, white and 
blue; in the center of the white stripe the former 
Orange Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack 
and the Transvaal Vierkleur, Monetary unit after 
Feb., 1961: Ran’ (U.S. $1.40), 

Descriptive. The Union of South Africa, an 
independent state associated with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, occupying the southern 
portion of Africa, includes the former colonies of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. 


Area Pop. 
Province Sq. Mi. 1958 Capital 
Transvaal ...... 110,450 5,558,000 Pretoria 
C. of Good Hope 278,465 4,962,000 Cape Town 
Orange Fr. State 49,866 1,212,000 Bloemfontein 
Natale: eee 33,578 2,686,000 Pita 
burg 


In 1959 the white, European origin population 
was 3,067,000; there were 450,000 Asiatics and 
more than 9,751,000 of native Bantu stock. 

Cape Town, seat of Parliament, is the legislative 
capital, and Pretoria the administrative capital. 
Largest cities are Johannesburg and Cape Town. 

Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for corn and cotton, 
the former being the largest farm crop. Merino 
wool, wheat, tobacco, sugar cane, citrus fruits, 
butter and cheese are major products. 

With vast mineral resources, South Africa is the 
richest gold and diamond country in the world, 
and one of the richest in uranium. It produces 
approx. 43% of Africa’s total mineral output. Gold, 
wool and uranium are the leading exports. Approx. 
47% of the world’s gold originates there; pro- 
duction in 1959 was a record 20,064,105 fine oz, 
Other minerals include coal, copper, tin, manga- 
nese, iron, lead, chrome. 

Ten international airlines maintain regular 
services. Railways and harbors are state-controlled. 

A decimal monetary system was scheduled for 
February, 1961. The new unit, the Rand, will be 
valued at 10 shillings of 100 cents, to be worth 
half the British pound, equiv. to U.S. $1.40. 

History and Government. The Union was formed 
by act of the British parliament, effective May 31, 
1910, 8 years after the British defeated the inde- 
pendent republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in the Boer War (1899-1902). The na- 
tions were settled by emigrants from Cape Colony, 
mostly of Dutch extraction, in the Great Trek of 
1831 and later. After gold was discovered in 1886 
the Boers faced repeated difficulties from the Uit- 
landers (Outlanders) and the wildcat Jameson raid 
against the gold-bearing ridge, the Witwatersrand, 
at Johannesburg in 1896 increased the tension. The 
Boer War made a hero of Paul Kruger (‘‘Oom 
Paul’’). pres. of the Transvaal, who died in exile, 
1904. After brief existence as a Crown Colony the 
Transvaal was iucorporated in the Union. 

The Governor General is appointed. C. R. Swart 
is the incumbent. The parliament has a Senate 
and a House of Assembly. An elective Provincial 
Council meets in each of the 4 provinces. The 
predominance of the older Dutch strain (Afri- 
kaans) has fostered a policy of separation of the 
races, called Apartheid, which calls for separate 
development of the population groups and places 
the Indians, the mixed group called Coloreds, 
and the Natives (mostly Bantu) in special enclaves. 

In 1959 the Nationalists pushed the Bantu Self- 
Government act, which would divide the country 
into separate areas, one for white citizens in 
which Bantu may be employed but have no civil 
rights, and the rest in Bantu units, in which they 
would have increasing control of their affairs un- 
der commissioners general appointed by the gov- 
ernment. The supporters of the policy explained 
that it was the only alternative to a multi-racial 
country because the whites are outnumbered. 

Native unrest and demonstrations in 1960 caused 
the government to declare a state of emergency. 
Through Apr. 22, 1,575 were imprisoned. 

In 1957 South Africa abolished the Union Jack 
as a national flag and substituted its national 
anthem for God Save the Queen. 

The first all-Bantu local regime, the Transkeian 
Territorial Authority, began May 26, 1959. 
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The National Party government, elected in 
1948 was returned to power in 1953 and again 
in 1958, when it won 103 seats. 

Prime Minister; Dr. Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd, 
elected Sept. 2, 1958. 

Education and Religion. There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town. Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Rhodes (Grahams- 
town), Potchefstroom, Univ. of South Africa (Pre- 
toria), average enrollment exceeding 25,000 stu- 
dents. Primary education is free to all citizens and 
compulsory for European children over seven years 
of age. There are four universities for non-whites. 

Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Anglicans and Methodists next dmong Europeans. 
English and Afrikaans are official languages. 

Defense. The defense system makes every white 
citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Active Citizen Force with its army, air force and 
naval components, or a Rifle Commando over a 
period of four years. 

The Navy includes two destroyers, four frigates, 
and a number of anti-submarine harbor defense, 
minesweeping vessels, The air force uses the most 
modern equipment. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

South-West Africa occupies the Atlantic coast 
from the Orange River to Angola and from the 
Atlantic to Bechuanaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
It was seized by Germany in 1884. and surrendered 
to the Union of South Africa in 1915. The League 
of Nations gave it as a mandate to the Union, 
which since has refused to accept a U.N. trustee- 
ship. It has 317,887 sq. mi., and population (est., 
1959) of 554,000, including 69,000 Buropeans. The 
registered voters choose 18 members of their Leg- 
islative Assembly and 6 members to sit in the 
Assembly of the U. of S-A, while 4 Senators are 
appointed to the Union Senate. Native tribes in- 
clude Wind Namas (Hottentots), Ovambos (Bantu), 
Hereros, Bushmen and others. Caracul sheep are 
bred for pelts. Cattle, butter, cheese are produced. 
Diamonds, lead, zinc and vanadium concentrates 
are exported. 


Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in 
Central Africa, was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, March 24, 1953, and became effective Aug. 
1, 1953. It includes Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. Self-governing Southern 
Rhodesia and_the protectorate of Northern Rho- 
desia have a governor, an executive council and a 
legislature; Nyasaland is a protectorate. 

The Federation has an estimated area of 486,973 
sq. mi., and a population (est. 1959) of 7,990,000, 
including 6,630,000 Africans, 220,200 Europeans, 
and others. The topography is generally elevated, 
without outlet to the sea, but containing water- 
sheds of large rivers and lakes. 

The Federation has virtual self-governing status 
and each of the three territories retains this in 
local matters. The federal parliament consists of 32 
elected members, including two native representa- 
tives from each state, and three appointed Euro- 
pean members, Salisbury, chief city of Southern 
Rhodesia, is the federal capital. 

Railway systems of the states connect with 
Union of South Africa and other adjoining lines. 
The states have common radio, airways and statis- 
tical services. They produce copper, asbestos, gold, 
zinc, lead, cobalt, hides, meat, wood, textiles, tea 
and tobacco, The monetary unit is the Southern 
Rhodesian pound. 

Rhodesia University College, open to all races, 
was authorized to be built in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, with a British grant of £1,250,000. 

The army consists of regular and territorial 
forces. The regular air force is equipped with 
Vampire jet fighters and transports. 

Premier; Sir Roy Welensky, appointed 1956. 

Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambezi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the East and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 
timated 1959) is 2,860,000, including approx. 175,000 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, and farming is profitable. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambezi River are the greatest natura! spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 


high. 

The hydroelectric project at Kariba Gorge on 
the Zambezi, 300 mi. below Victoria Falls, provides 
240,000 kw of electricity. Its 420-ft. dam created 
a 2,000 sq. mi. lake in the jungle, reclaimed 425,000 
acres. The project, formally opened by Queen 
Mother Elizabeth, May 13, 1960, ultimately will 
cost an est. $334,240,000 and produce 8 billion 
Ewh per year. 

Southern Rhodesia was under the administra- 


tion of the British-South Africa Company from - 


1889 to 1923 when the country was annexed. A new 
form of government was established, Oct. 1, 1923, 
with a governor, assisted by a legislature which 
has full control over internal affairs. The legis- 
lative Assembly consists of 30 members. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. It supplies 50% 
of U..S. chrome. The output of gold, coal and 
asbestos is considerable. Cattle lead livestock, and 
dairying is important. Citrus is cultivated. 

Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company, 1889-1924, when the 
office of governor was established with an execu- 
tive council and subsequently a legislative council. 

Its area is 287,640 square miles extending north 
from the Zambezi River to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population is esti- 
mated (1959) at 2,360,000, including 56,000 Euro- 
peans. The country is rich in minerals, including 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, manganese. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa, is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambezi River. Its area is est. 
49,000 square miles including 10,575 of water, 
with a population (est. 1959) of 2,770,000. Tea, 
wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


Federation of Nigeria 

The Federation of Nigeria, scheduled for inde- 
pendence Oct. 1, 1960, lies in Western Africa on 
the Gulf of Guinea, between Cameroon and Da- 
homey Republics. It had been the largest British 
colonial territory, with an area of approx. 373,250 
sq. mi. and population (est. 1959), 35,000,000, 
largest of any African country, and comprising 
eb 250 tribal and linguistic groups. Capital: 

AOS. 

As a colony and’ protectorate, Nigeria was com- 
posed of three distinct autonomous regions: North- 
ern, Eastern and Western Nigeria. The Northern 
region, largest of the three, is heavily Moslem; the 
Western is Christian and Moslem; Eastern Ni- 
geria has 3,600,000 Christians, 3,500,000 pagans and 
25,000 Moslents. 

The tin and lead industries are valuable; fish 
processing, flour milling and sugar are productive. 
Asbestos is mined and oil export has reached more 
than 1,885,000 bbl. annually. Chief exports are 
Columbite, tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, 
cocoa (135,000 tons), hides and skins, rubber and 
peanuts. 

Nigeria accepted, Oct, 27, 1958, Britain’s offer 
of independence within the British Commonwealth 
by Oct. 1, 1960. Provision was included for pos- 
sible incorporation of British Cameroons, a Brit- 
ish UN trusteeship, as a fourth region. Nigeria 
will have a federal constitution that guarantees 
personal liberties and regional autonomy, and pro- 
vides for a Parliament initially comprised of a 312- 
member House, directly elected and, later, a Sen- 
ate, indirectly elected, 

In elections to the House, Dec. 12, 1959, the 
Northern People’s Congress led, but failed to 
achieve a majority. Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the 
party’s leader and Prime Minister since Aug. 30, 
1957, was reappointed to lead a _ loose-coalition 
government pending independence, 


British South Africa 


Outside the Union of South Africa, under a High 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen and respon- 
sible to the Secy. of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions. Under him three Resident Commissioners 
administer the following territories: ° 

Basutoland, colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
& population (est. 1958) of 658,000, lies in South 
Africa northeast from the Cape Province on an 
elevated plateau. Stuck raising is most important. 
Products are wool, mohair, wheat, hides, cereals. 


é 

> 

> 
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It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
the country. White people may not own land. It 
received in Sept. 1959, a constitution providing its 
first universally elected Legislative Council. 

Bechuan d Protectorate, area 275,000 square 
miles, population (est. 1959) of 337,000, including 
several thousand Europeans and Asiatics, is in the 
center of Southern Africa, between South-West 
Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rho- 
desia. Cattle raising and dairying are the chief 
industries. 

Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles, 
and a population (census, 1956) of 237,041, lies at 
the Southeast side of the Transvaal in South 
Africa, and produces cotton, tobacco, corn, as- 
bestos, tin, butter, livestock. A large tonnage of 
asbestos is exported. 


British West Africa 


British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1958), 1,591,000, British UN trust terri- 
tory, lies between British Nigeria and the Came- 
roon Republic, newly independent in 1960 from 
French trusteeship. Union of the British portion 
with the Republic was planned July 19, 1960. 

Gambia is q British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the Senegal Republic and a 10-mile wide 
strip of territory on each side of the*river. Colony 
and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 sq. mi. 
and a population (est. 1958) of 289,000. Bathurst, 
on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 

Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, slated 
for independence within the Commonwealth by 
Apr. 27, 1961, lies on the west coast of Africa for 
210 miles, between Guinea and Liberia. In its capi- 
tal, Freetown, it has one of the finest seaports in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval 
coaling station. The colony has been in British pos- 
session since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the population 
(est. 1956), is 2,500,000. 

The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


British East Africa 


KENYA 

Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (est. 1959),, 6,500,000, largely 
native. The capital is Nairobi, Since 1957 native 
Africans and Asians have been elected to the Leg- 
islative Council. 

The northern three-fifths is arid. Most economic 
production is centered in the South, a low coastal 
area and a plateau varying from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Five million acres in the Highlands are re- 
served to Europeans. The main products are coffee, 
tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, hides and skins, 
bark extract, timber and mineral. Kenya is largest 
producer of tea in Africa, providing 11% of colony’s 
exports—20,000 lbs. in 1959. 

In 1953. Kenya became the scene of terroristic 
activities of the Mau Mau, an oath-bound unit of 
the Kikuyu, Meru, and Embu tribes, which killed 
natives who opposed its attempts to oust white 
tule. More than 60,000 terrorists were jailed and 
the movement was crushed. 

The protectorate area is a coastal strip 10 mi. 
wide running from the Tanganyika border north to 
Kipini on the Tana River and includes the Lamu 
archipelago. Also included are Mombasa and the 
port of Kilindini, which is recognized as territory 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


UGANDA 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with Sudan on the North. Belgian Congo 
on the West, and Tanganyika on*the South. Its 
territory includes part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Kioga and Lake George I, part of Lake Al- 
bert and the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to Sudan. 

Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population (est. 1959) is 
6,517,000, largely native. Copper and cobalt de- 
posits are being mined. 

Administrative capital: Entebbe. 

Largest of Uganda’s four provinces is kingdom of 
Buganda with 850,000 pop., chiefly Bantu. After a 
national trade movement was banned by the Brit- 
ish governor, a freedom movement was organized 
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in 1959. 

Uganda is largest coffee producer in the Com- 
monwealth. Cotton, tea, maize, groundnuts, sisal, 
oil seeds, sugar, are produced. Copper, wolfram 
and tin lead mineral exports. 

Lake Victoria Nyanza, 26,640 sq. mi., is world’s 
second largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by 
Lake Superior. It is 3,720 ft. above sea level and 
over 200 mi, long. It was explored in 1875 by 
Henry M. Stanley. It also lies partly in Tanganyika 
and Kenya and lake steamers connect their ports 
and Uganda. At Owen Falls on the Victoria Nile, 
outlet of Lake Victoria, a major dam and hydro- 
electric project is being constructed. 

TANGANYIKA 

Tanganyika, a ‘Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British in 1918, the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It 
reaches from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Nyasa to Victoria Nyanza. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(est. 1959), 9,076,000, the majority Bantu. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold, salt, tin, tungsten and mica are found. 

Under constitutional changes announced in De- 
cember, 1959, Tanganyika was scheduled to gain 
internal autonomy and to hold general elections 
in September, 1960. 

Former British Somaliland, which had been a 
Protectorate in northeast Africa on the Gulf of 
Aden was granted independence July 1, 1960 in 
order to be free to unite with neighboring Somalia, 
former Italian trusteeship. Consult Somalia. 


Islands East of Africa 
Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established in 


1890 by agreement with Germany and France. ~ 


Helgoland was ceded. to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the govern= 
ment. The population, including Pemba, (est. 1959) 
is 304,000, mostly Moslems. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply from 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product. Coconuts and copra are 
important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, rope, soap, 
oil, jewelry and mats are manufactured. 


Indian Ocean Possessions 


Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 550 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1959) of 621,000, including 
dependencies. Port Louis is the capital. 

The main industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1959) of 42,415, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaiing station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. Copra is 
chief export. 


Atlantic Ocean Possessions 

St. Helena, an island 1,200 miles off the West 
coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and population 
(est. 1959) of 4,802. Flax, lace making and the ex- 
port of lily bulbs to England are the chief indus- 
tries. After ‘Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo the British exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821. He was buried there until 1840, when 
his remains were transferred to Paris. Dependen- 
cies include Tristan da Cunha, Gough (Diego 
Alvarez), Nightingale and Inaccessible Islands. 

Tristan da Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
The population (est. 1958) is 257, composed of 
descendants of shipwrecked sailors, and soldiers 
from St. Helena. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area. 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1959), 326. 
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Australia 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 

Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (Govt. est. 1960): 10,166,173. Flag: 
Blue ground, with Union Jack in top corner of 
hoist above large seven-pointed star; Southern 
Cross constellation on fly. Monetary unit: Aus- 
tralian pound (U.S. $2.24). 

Descriptive. The continent of Australia, a huge 
island, is situated SE of Asia proper and below the 
islands of Indonesia, between 113° 9’ and 153° 39” 
E. Long., and 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ S. Lat. The Indian 
Ocean is W and S, the Pacific E and their waters 
meet N of Australia in the Timor Sea and the 
Arafura Sea. The Great Barrier Reef extends along 
the NE coast and up beyond where Cape York 
points to New Guinea and Papua, separated 
from Australia by Torres Strait. About 150 mi. 
S of the state of Victoria lies the island of 
Tasmania, with Bass Strait between. Branches of 
the Pacific are the Coral Sea, NE, and the Tasman 
Sea, SE. The Gulf of Carpentaria is N, and the 
Great Australian Bight S of the country. 

The Tropic of Capricorn bisects Australia. The 
Great Dividing Range along the E coast has Mt. 
Kosciusko, 7,316 ft., in New South Wales. The 
W plateau rises up to 2,000 ft., with arid areas in 
the Great Sandy and Great Victoria Deserts. The 
NW part of Western Australia, and Northern Ter- 
ritory, are arid and torrid; Arnhem Land, in the 
latter, is a rugged wooded area reserved for ab- 
origines. The NE has heavy rainfall and Cape 
York Peninsula has jungles. The Murray River 
rises in New South Wales, flows into Indian Ocean, 
1,600 mi. and supplies hydroelectric plants; its 
tributary, Darling is 700 mi. Largest populations 
are in Sydney and Newcastle, New South Wales; 
Melbourne, Victoria; Brisbane, Queensland, and 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations, 1959: 


New South Wales .......... 309,433 3,790,270 
RUA CTD RS RRR os we nas 87,884 2,842,903 
Queensland —075 os... 670,500 1,447,198 
South Australia ............ 380,070 934,427 
Western Australia ........ 975,920 726,489 
RURSUSANIS!: Won. tases ws wan ss 26,215 354,582 
Northern Territory ........ 523,620 20,354 
Australian Capital Territory 939 49,354 

2,974,581 10,166,173 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Syd- 
ney; Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; 
South Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, 
Perth; Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; 
Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other strange flora and fauna: the 
koala, or living teddy bear; the platypus, wombat, 
dingo, Tasmanian devil, a mole that is blind, deaf 
and dumb, and barking and frilled lizards, 

By 1959 Australia had added an approx. 1,000,000 
population from immigration since World War II. 
Over one-half, 630,000, was British, including 
23,000 Maltese. Australia’s aborigines are nomads 
and do not have citizenship. 

The Melbourne Cup race is the biggest annual 
sports event; cricket and tennis also are played 
professionally. Excellent beaches are numerous 
and surf riding is highly popular. 

Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become highly industrialized. Re- 
serves of high grade iron ore are est. at 600,000,000 
tons. Australia is a large consumer of steel. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1.5 billion Ibs. 
Australia produces 29% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheat producers, reaching 214,- 
000,000 bu. annually. About one-third is exported. 
Other important products are sugar, wine, fruit, 
vegetables, grains, minerals, including uranium, 
gold, coal, copper, iron, silver, tin, and zinc, 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, cloth- 
ing, motor cars and engines, aircraft and ships, 

In recent years exports of industrial products 
have been larger in value than wool export. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, Machinery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, pa- 
per and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton 
linen, sacks and hessian (Asia), : 


cat Se Sere atthe ee 
Forcien trade, year ending June 30 (in dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1958 1,782,738,000 1,846,881,000 
1959 1,779, 456,000 1,810,368,000 


History 
tled since 1788. The Commonwealth, proc 
Jan. 1, 1901, is a self-governing member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and is governed on the 
federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In general elections, Nov. 22, 1958, the Liberal 
Country party coalition retained power, holding 76 
of the 124 Representatives’ seats, and 31 of the 
60 Senate posts. 

In Queensland the Labor govt. was defeated for 
the first time in 25 years by a split over policy, 
July, 1957. The Liberal Country party won control. 

The policy of the government is designed to 
encourage private enterprise and strengthen Aus- 
tralia’s relations with the British Commonwealth 
and the United States. Australia has cooperated 
with the Colombo Plan; is a member of Southeast 
Asia Treaty Org.; signed the Pacific Security 
Treaty (1951) and the Pacific Charter (1954) and 
has a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement with 
the United States since 1951. 

The Governor-General is William S. Morrison, 
Viscount Dunrossil, appointed Nov. 12, 1959. The 
Prime Minister is Robert G. Menzies. 

Pension acts provide for payments of war, old age 
and invalid pensions; also cover the blind, the un- 
employed, victims of tuberculosis and in some 
cases, dependents of former soldiers. The National 
Health Scheme provides free drugs and subsidizes 
hospital and medical expenses. 

A maternity act provides for the payment of 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security for children includes child endowment 
payments for children under 16. 

Education and Religion, Education is free and 
compulsory. There are 9 universities and two uni- 
versity colleges. The Church of England claims 
37.7% of the population, the remainder being 
Roman Catholic, 23.3%; Presbyterian, 9.7%; 
Methodist, 10.8%, and others. 

Defense. A supplementary defense program was 
begun in 1950, involving all three services, envisag- 
ing overall strength of over 190,000 men. Compul- 
sory military service was discontinued in 1959. Mo- 
bility is stressed. 

The fleet consists of one carrier, 4 destroyers, 
6 frigates, minesweepers and other craft. Addi- 
tional ships in several categories-are under con- 
struction. There is a modernly equipped air force. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


The jointly administered Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, originally two separate territories, is 
governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea under 
the U.N. Trusteeship system, but retaining the 
status of Papua as a Crown territory. It has a 
Legislative Council of 29 members and an Execu- 
tive Council of about 9 appointed by the Governor- 
General. Principal products: copra, cacao, rubber. 

Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
sq. mi.; population (est. 1957), 459,396, including 
8,122 non-indigenous. 

Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,880 square miles; Buka, 220 square miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population (est. 1957) of 1,297,174 
and non-indigenous population of 14,436. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(est. 1957), 1,059. The soil is very fertile and is 
suitable for the cultivation of citrus fruits, banan- 
as and coffee. A modern whaling station operates. 

Nauru Island, 166° 55’ E. Long., 32 mi. south of 
the Equator, formerly German, mandated by the 
League of Nations to the British Empire. was 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
Oct. 22, 1947, administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
Square miles; its population (1957) is 4,303. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of Aus- 
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tralia May, 1934 and are administered as part of 
Northern Territory. Heard and McDonald Islands 
are governed by Capital Territory. 

Cocos-Keeling Islands, 27 small coral islands in 
the Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Aus- 
tralia, formerly administered from Singapore, are 
ra for aviation use. 

Christmas Island, 64 sq. mi., pop. (est. 1957) 
2,650, 230 mi. S of Java was taken over from 
Singapore in 1958. It has phosphate deposits. 

Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1933. It claims 2,472,000 sq. mi. of territory south 
of 60th parallel S. Lat. and 160th-45th meridians 
E. Long. except the French-claimed Adelie Land. 
It has research stations on Macquarie Island, Maw- 
son Base, and Davis. 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington, Area: 103,736 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1959): 2,381,000. Flag: 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-pointed 
red stars with white borders on the fly. Monetary 
unit: New Zealand pound (U. 8S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a@ self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, lie between 34° and 48° S Lat., 
and 166° and 179° E Long., in the South Pacific 
Ocean, about 1,200 miles E of Australia. Including 
remote islands N and the Ross Dependency S, the 
reach of New Zealand is from the tropics to Ant- 
arctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South 
Islands slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook 
Strait, separating the two islands, is only 16 miles 
in width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands, a total area 
of 307 square miles. Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific totaling 212 square miles. 

Mountains, lakes, waterfalls, virgin forests, give 
diversity to the islands. North Island has the tall- 
est volcano, Mt. Ruapehu, 9,175 ft., and hot 
springs. Lake Taupo and Waikato River provide 
power for hydroelectric plants. Wellington and 
Auckland are on North Isl. South Isl. has the 
picturesque Southern Alps and Tasman Glacier, 
also Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft., Mt. Aspiring, 9,960 ft., 
and Mt, Tapuaenuku, 9,467 ft. Christchurch and 
Dunedin are its principal cities. 

Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports. (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed milk 
have increased greatly in value. Two-thirds of the 
surface of the country is suitable for farming. 
Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal and small 
quantities of gold. The pulp and paper industry 
is established’in North Island. Natural steam rises 
for 150 mi. from the volcanic region of North 
Island to White Island. To harness its power, 
New Zealand is building at Wairakei its second 
electric generating plant, to cost $60,000,000. 

Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 

History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered in 1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James /Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed in 1840, with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
@ Dominion in 1907. 

The Maoris, the native race, are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
They number (est. 1958) 151,137. 

The government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the ruler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
General is Viscount Cobham, appointed in 1957. 

In national elections Nov. 30, 1957, the 80 seats 
in the House of Representatives were distributed: 
Labor party, 41; National party, 39. 

Bae Minister: Walter Nash, appointed Dec. 
12, 1957. 

Education and Religion. Education is free, and 


compulsory between the ages of seven and 15. There 
are universities in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wel- 
lington and Auckland, and agricultural colleges at 
Palmerston North and Lincoln. Church of England 
is the dominant faith. 

Defense. There are regular army, navy and air 
forces, supplemented by a Territorial Army, Air 
Force and a Naval Reserve. Compulsory military 
training begins at 18. War pensions and veterans’ 
allowances are provided from tax revenue. 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces Aug. 29, 1914. 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand in 1920, but 
now is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Their areas aggregate 1,133 sq. mi., popula- 
tion (Dec., 1956): 97,327, Chief exports are copra, 
bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
in 1926 and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1956) 1,619. 

Ross Dependency, comprises Antarctic territory 
between the 160th meridian E. Long. and 150th W. 
Long. south of the 60th parallel of S. Lat., in- 
cluding Edward VII Land and portions of Vic- 
toria Land. Whaling is carried on extensively. 


British Pacific Islands 


Fiji Islands, a Colony, number 322 (106 inhab- 
ited), with an area of 7,036 square miles, situated 
in the South Pacific Ocean, east of Northern Aus- 
tralia. Population (est. 1959), 381,000, including 
about 185,000 Indians and 9,000 Europeans. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching 
altitudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
islands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising above 90°. 

The capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of 
the islands (area 4,010 sq. mi.). Sugar is the 
principal export, accounting for 40% of total. Other 
products are coconuts, gold, tobacco. British hold 
83% of land in trust for the Fiji. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, independent 
Polynesian kingdom, form a Protected State, with 
an area of 269 square miles, and a population 
(1956) of 56,838. The native Queen is Salote Tubou. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 

Principal island groups administered by the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific Is- 
lands, now seated at Honiara in the British 
Solomon Islands include: 

The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate, 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 11,500 sq. mi. and 
population (est. 1958) of 113,350, largely Melanes- 
ians. Situated in area of 5°-12°30’ S. Lat. and 
155°30’-169°45’ E. Long. The chief islands in the 
group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, 
New Georgia, Ysabel, Choiseul, Shortland, Mono 
or Treasury, Vella Lavella, Ganongga, Gizo, Ren= 
dova, Russell, Florida and Renneil. Among the 
groups of islands are the Lord Howe, Santa Cruz, 
Tucopia, Mitre, Duff or Wilson, and Reef, 

Exports: copra, timber, nuts, and trochus shell. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
Islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a 
Protectorate in 1892 and, at the request of the 
native governments, was annexed Nov, 10, 1915 as 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony 
includes the Gilbert Islands (16), Ellice Islands 
(9), Phoenix Islands, Ocean Island, Line Islands, 
composed of Fanning, Washington and Christmas 
Islands, the last the largest atoll in the Pacific (al- 
so claimed by the United States). The total area is 
375 square miles and the population (1958), 42,362. 
Exports: chiefly copra and phosphates. 


NEW HEBRIDES 

New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly adminis- 
tered since 1906 by Great Britain and France, is a 
group of 11 main islands and about 69 islets lying 
250 miles northeast of New Caledonia and 500 miles 
west of Fiji, with an aggregate area of approx. 
5,700 sq. mi, Population (est. 1958), 55,713. Chief 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 

Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 
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There are three administrations and currencies— 
British, French and Australian. An advisory coun- 
cil to improve native administration was set up 
in the spring of 1958. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 

Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered in 1767 by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known in 1808. The area is two square miles and 
population (1957), 155. It is a British Colony by 
settlement and was brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific in 1898. The uninhabited islands of Hender- 
son, Ducie and Oeno are in the Pitcairn group. 


British West Indies and 
Other American Possessions 
The West Indies (Federation) 


After several years of negotiations, federation 
of 10 British island colonies in the West Indies 
archipelago off the SE coast of the United States 
Was agreed on by delegates from the colonies, 
Feb. 23, 1956, and endorsed by Queen Elizabeth I, 
Aug. 2. Three other dependencies in the Carib- 
bean area—British Guiana, British Honduras and 
the British Virgin Islands—chose to remain out- 
side the federation. By federating the group ob- 
tained increased internal autonomy, but Great 
Britain controls its international relations, de- 
fense, and financial stability until eventual domin- 
jon status is reached. Members of the Federation 
are Antigua, Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Ja- 
maica, Montserrat, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Trinidad-Tobago. 

Area (est.), 8,005 sq. mi.; population (est.), 
3,140,000. Over half of population is in Jamaica 
(1,651,493 in 1959), while Montserrat with 14,465 is 
the smallest in population. The temporary capital 
is Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

The climate is tropical but pleasant; rainfall 
varies from 43 in. on flat Antigua to over 200 in. 
in the interior of the Windward Islands. 

Lord Hailes, first Governor General, appointed 
1957, was sworn in at Port of Spain Jan. 3, 1958. 

The constitution, embodied in the Order in Coun- 
cil approved by the London Parliament in July, 
1957, provided for a bicameral legislature con- 
sisting of a Senate of 19 appointed members and 
an elected House of Representatives numbering 45. 
In the first House election, Mar. 25, 1958, the 
Federal Labor Party won the majority of seats. 
Under the parliamentary system provided by the 
constitution, Sir Grantley H. Adams, Barbados 
party, a Labor affiliate, was chosen first Prime 
Minister, Apr. 18, 1958. Princess Margaret, rep- 
resenting the Queen, opened the first Parliament 
Apr. 22, in the Red House, Port of Spain. 

In 1957 the Standing Committee on Closer As-~ 
sociation in the Caribbean voted for Trinidad as 
the site of the new capital. It asked specifically 
for the promontory of Chaguaramas, near Port 
of Spain, and now an important United States 
Naval air base and a link in the anti-submarine 
defense of the Caribbean. This base was given the 
United States on a 99-year lease by the adminis- 
tration of Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
partly in exchange for destroyers handed to 
Britain before the U. S. entered the war. A 
squadron of hydroplanes is stationed there. The 
Americans have offered their air base Waller Field, 
in the center of the island, as an alternative. 

Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles 
is the most southerly of the West Indies. It lies 
off the north coast of South America. Attached 
to it for administrative purposes is the island 
of Tobago (116 sq. mi.), Population of the two 
(est. 1959) is 817,000. The capital is Port of Spain. 
Import trade is heaviest with Canada, export trade 
with Britain. Products are mostly petroleum and 
asphalt products, sugar, rum and cocoa. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island 
is immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 
On Trinidad originated the ‘‘steel band,’ using 
instruments fashioned from steel oil drums. 

Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles; the population (est. 
1959), 239,000. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar, molasses, rum, 
cotton, building lime. Barbados has one of the 
Jowest illiteracy rates in the world—less than 1%. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
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own local government. The total area 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, ; St. 
305). The population 


238, Dominica, 5 (est, 1958) 
is 328,625. Capital: Sj. George’s, y 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruits, vegetables and spices. St. Vincent is 
famous for its arrowroot and Sea Island cotton. 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situ- 
ated southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the 
Lesser Antilles. They comprise the islands of 
Antigua, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. 
Kitts), Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, 


square miles, population (est. 1958) is 135,635. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands), 
and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 


JAMAICA 

Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an 
area of 4,411 sa. mi. and population (est. 1959), 
1,671,000. Attached to Jamaica for administra- 
tive purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(pop. 6,600; area, 166 sq. mi.) and Cayman Islands 
(pop. 9,374; area, 100 sa. mi.). Capital: Kingston. 

The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for winter 
tourists. The majority of 200,000 annual tourists 
are Americans. Montego Bay is a fashionable re- 
sort. Jamaica was discovered by Columbus, 1494, 
and ruled by Spain until captured by the English, 
1665. The island figures largely in the history of 
the buccaneers of the West Indies before and dur- 
ing the time of Sir Hénry Morgan, once its gov- 
ernor. Port Royal, old haunt of the pirate, at the 
entrance to the harbor, frequently has been the 
victim of earthquakes. 

The principal products are sugar cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
citrus fruits, bauxite and cigars. Tax incentives 
and rich bauxite deposits aid in industrialization; 
more than 90 new plants were added in 1958. 


BERMUDA 

Bermuda, oldest self-governing British colony, 
with a royal governor and a representative legis- 
lature, is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, 20 inhabited, comprising 21 sq. mi. in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 677 mi. Southeast of New 
York, 580 mi. East of North Carolina, Popula- 
tion (est. 1958), 43,480. It was named for Juan 
de Bermudez, Spanish explorer, and settled_ by 
Virginia-bound colonists under Sir Geo. Somers 
yen were wrecked here, 1609. Its capital is Ham- 

on, 

Its parliament dates from 1620. The assembly 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoints an 
executive council of 7 and a legislative council of 
9. Women have had the right to vote and hold 
office since 1944, Governor and Commander in 
Chief from Nov. 1959: Maj. Gen. Sir Julian A. 
Gascoigne (born Oct., 1903). 

The United States maintains air and naval 
bases on Bermuda islands, under long-term lease. 

Bermuda levies no taxes on real estate, incomes 
or inheritance, but raises revenue by excise, postal, 
transportation, stamp taxes and duties. 

Tourism brings 130,000 visitors annually, spend- 
ing an est. $26,000,000. Motor cars are permitted 
but speed is restricted. 

Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, bananas, 
onions and green vegetables. American, Canadian, 
European and South American airlines call. 


BAHAMAS 

The Bahamas comprise nearly 700 islands and 
over 2,000 cays and rocks (some 22 inhabited) in 
the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of North America. 
Nassau, on the Island of New Providence, near the 
Florida coast, is an attractive winter resort for 
Americans. The land area of the group is 4,404 
square miles; the population (est. 1957) is 130,698. 
Nassau is the capital. 

Tomatoes, crawfish, salt, strawwork, hardwoods 
and lumber are the chief sources of revenue. Fruit 
growing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
the United States. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 
British Honduras, a Crown Colony, is situated 
in Central America, on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
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Quintana Roo. It produces chiefly mahogany, 
tropical fruits, chicle, and cedar, mitch of which 
rite area ip 8.8 equare:imles, and Popul 

iz square es, tion 
(est. 1958), 88,156. Belize is the Snita 


BRITISH GUIANA 

British Guiana is on the northeast coast of 
South America, with Venezuela on the West, Dutch 
Guiana on the East and Brazil on the South. 
Georgetown is the capital. The area is 83,000 
Square miles; population (est. 1958), 540,000. 

It is a Crown Colony administered by a governor. 
The new constitution of 1956 provided for a bi- 
cameral legislature and an Executive Council. In 
elections for 14 elective seats in the Legislative 
Council, Aug. 12, 1957, left-wing factions led by Dr. 
Cheddi-B. Jagan were victorious. A new constitu- 
tion granting internal autonomy is scheduled for 
August, 1961. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including King George VI, 1,600 ft. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important 
export, as are bauxite, timber, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 


BRITISH ANTARCTICA 

Falkland Islands and Dependencies, a Crown 
Colony, comprise the Falkland Islands, 300 mi. 
east of the Strait of Magellan at the southern 
end of South America and a sector of Antarctica 
between 20° and 80° W. Long. 

The Falklands include. more than 100 islands 
of strategic and economic value with an area of 
4,618 square miles and population (est. 1958) of 
2,253. There are whaling interests and large sheep 
farms; wool and whale oil are exported. 

Antarctic dependencies include South Georgia, 
area 1,450 square miles, population (1958), 1,265; 
South Orkney, Sandwich, South Shetland Islands; 

- and Graham Land and Coats Land. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. 


Afghanistan 


DOULAT I PADSHAHI YE AFGHANISTAN 


Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles. 
Population (Govt. est.): 13,000,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, black, red and green; design in 


center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. Monetary unit: Afghani (silver). 

Descriptive. Afghanistan is a constitutional 
monarchy occupying a mountainous land 4,000 ft. 
and more above sea level, extending about 770 mi. 
E. to W. It is bounded on N by the Tadzhik SSR 
of the Soviet Union, on the W by the Khorasan 
section of Iran, on the S by the Baluchistan part 
of Pakistan, on the SE by parts of the Karakoram 
Mts. and Jammu-Kashmir of India. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindu Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the East. Trade to 
India flows through the Khyber Pass from Kabul 
to Peshawar, aboute35 miles long. 

The chief rivers are the Amu (former Oxus) 
in N, the Kabul in E and the Helmand, flowing 
southwest. A portion of former Turkestan lies 
between the Amu River and the Hindu Kush Mts. 
in Afghanistan. 

Resources and Industries. Afghanistan raises 
sheep and grows fruit. Its chief exports are wool 
and skins. Sheep provide the caracul of commerce. 
The fat-tailed sheep also provide the principal 
meat diet, while the fat of the tail is a substitute 
for butter. About 4,000,000 hd. of sheep are raised, 
also some goats and camels. Cotton, castor oil, 
madder and asafoetida plants are grown. There is 
some local irrigation. Minerals include copper, 
lead, zinc, iron, silver, asbestos and oil. A 5-year 
development plan is in operation. Afghanistan re- 
ceives aid from the United States for highway 
and other modernization projects. 

History and Government. Afghanistan was so 
named in about the middle of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as Aryana, in the 
Middle Ages as Khorasan. Pukhtuns (Pashtuns) 
comprise 53.5% of the population; Tajki 36.7%; 
Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
Legislative power is vested in a parliament con- 
sisting of the King; a Senate of 50 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National Coun- 
cil of elected members. The reigning King is 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, born Oct, 15, 1914, who 
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ascended the throne Nov, 8, 1933, on the assassi- 
nation of his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. 
Premier: Prince Mohammed Daud Khan. All Af- 
ghan men over 20 may vote. Afghanistan is a 
member of the UN. 

Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army 
service. The University of Kabul was established in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushtu and Persian. 
Islam is the predominant religion. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
for a two-year period. 


Albania 


SHQIPERIA 
REPUBLIKA POPULLORE E SHQIPERISE 

Capital: Tirana. Area: 10,629 square miles. 
Population (UN est. 1958): 1,507,000. Flag: 
red, with black double-headed eagle and yellow- 
revi es red star. Monetary unit: Lek (100 quin- 
ars). 

Descriptive. Albania, a Balkan communist re- 
public, is a narrow mountainous land extending 
for 225 mi. along the E coast of the Adriatic. In 
the NW it borders on Lake Scutari, with Yugo- 
slavia on its NW, N and E; in its SE corner it 
shares Lake Ochrida with Yugoslavia and Lake 
Prespa with Greece. Epirus prov. of Greece is on 
the S., with the Pindus Mts. reaching up into 
Albania. Off the E coast in the Strait of Otranto 
is the island of Saseno. The Bojana is the princi- 
pal navigable river. Mt. Koreb, 9,066 ft., is the 
tallest peak. 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, the 
latter not fully developed. Chief products of the 
country are tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese, and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, 
cattle and bitumen. The state has attempted to 
develop farming, light industry, build new roads 
and power stations and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serye the country. 

History and Government. Albania has been over- 
run by warring armies for over 2,000 years. Its 
autonomy was established 1912 by a European con-= 
ference, which placed Prince William of Wied on 
the throne. He fied in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, a monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fled, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944. A pro- 
visional government under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Nov. 10, 1945. Communists: won the elections of 
Dec. 1945, and proclaimed 3 republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. Deputies to the Assembly, unicameral legis- 
lature, one to every 10,000 population, serve 4 
years. Premier: Maj. Gen. Mehmet Shehu, ap- 
pointed July 20, 1954, succeeding Enver Hoxha. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations June 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government. Admitted to UN, Dec. 1955. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion. The largest segment of the population is 
Moslem, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but schools are few, 

Defense: Service is compulsory between 19 and 
35. The army numbers about 52,000. 


Andorra 

Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (census 1957), 6,439. Flag: blue, yellow, 
red (vertical). 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays 
an annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

Universal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
election through the heads of families restored. 

Andorra has an abuhdance of iron, lead, alum, 
stone and timber. Sheep raising and tourism are 
important industries. 

The official language is Catalan; principal re~- 
ligion is Roman Catholicism, 
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The Arabs are a Semitic race, originally one of 
the purest strains comprising the Bedouin tribes 
of the Arabian Peninsula and areas east of former 
Palestine, now mixed with other races and occupy- 
ing additional areas of the Near East and having 
representation in northern, eastern and central 
Africa, Madagascar, India, Malay Archipelago. 

Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
by. Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the other 
three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the West, 
the Arabian Sea on the South and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. The pen- 
insula includes Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Aden, a 
British colony and protectorate; the independent 
sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the sheikhdoms of 
Bahrain, Kuwait, the Trucial sheikhdoms and 
Qatar. The peninsula is largely desert and rainfall 
is negligible except in Yemen and Oman. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 

The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945, for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
United Arab Republic (Egypt-Syria), Iraq, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Yemen, Libya, Sudan and 
Tunisia. Provision was made for admission of the 
Arab portion of Palestine, upon achievement of 
independence. The League has customs and pay- 
ments agreements. . 

Arab States are described alphabetically, with 
the exception. that Egypt and Syria are placed 
under the United Arab Republic. 


Argentina 


REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 

Capital: Buenos Aires. Area: 1,072,700 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1959): 20,614,- 
000. Flag: blue, white and blue horizontal bars 
with a rising sun on the white bar. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U. S. 1.2¢). 

Descriptive. Argentina, a republic, extends from 
Bolivia 2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from the 
Andes to the South Atlantic. Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
North, Paraguay on the Northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the South Atlantic Ocean on the East and 
Chile on the West. 

The mountains are grouped into four isolated 
and perfectly defined systems: the Andean, Cen- 
tral, Misiones and Southern. Aconcagua is the 
highest peak in the Western Hemisphere, altitude 
22,834 ft. (Official Arg. figure.) The southern 
Andes have lakes, trout and salmon streams. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the North, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, the home of the Gaucho, hard- 
riding cattlemen of Spanish-Indian descent. 

Rio de la Plata is the terminal river of one of 
the world’s great drainage systems. Less than 200 
mi. long, it creates a wide gulf of fresh water at 
its mouth, and on its banks are three important 
cities: Buenos Aires, La Plata (Argentina) and 
Montevideo (Uruguay). Far in the North the Ber- 
mejo drains the Chaco and flows into the Para- 
guay. This river, 1,500 mi. long, has Argentina on 
W and Paraguay on E and meets the Parana, a 
2,500 mi. long river, at Corrientes, Argentina, and 
flows into the Rio de la Plata. At the same time 
the Uruguay, a 1,000 mi. river, flows between 
Brazil and Uruguay and between Argentina and 
Uruguay, to the Plata. Several other big rivers 
flow from the Andes to the Atlantic, including the 
Colorado, Negro and Chubut. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and 8th in the world. Pop., 1958, 
3,703,000. It lies on the banks of the Rio de la 
Plata, which here is 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. The government 
oil agency expects to raise oil production to 
75,600,000 bbl. year, sufficient for national needs. 

The new National Steel Works at San Nicholas, 
Argentina’s largest industrial construction, began 
operation June 20, 1960. It is expected to produce 
500,000 tons of steel annually. 

Cotton, wheat, barley, rye, linseed, oats, alfalfa 
are important. Sugar, wine, cotton, and fruit in- 
dustries are large. Sunflower seeds, tobacco and 
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tional Monetary Fund. 

An omnibus tax law enacted Jan. 10, 1959, raised 
the withholding rate on dividends from 5% to 8% 
and taxes on foreign companies from 35% to 38%. 
Individual income taxes were raised slightly, but 
exemption also was increased. 

The 18 railroads-and 4 domestic airlines are 
nationalized. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1958 34,969,000,000 28,605,000,000 
_ 1959 72,522,C00,000 78,377,000,000 


U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Import by U.S. Export by U. S. 
1958 133,000,000 249,000,000 
1959 125,000,000 231,600,000 


History and Government. Discovered 1515-16 by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt May 25, 
1810, established an independent republic. In 1853 
@ liberal constitution was adopted. 

The present constitution, proclaimed May 1, 1956, 
is essentially that of 1853. 

There are 22 provinces which elect their own 
governors and legislatures, and a Federal District, 
Buenos Aires (area 72 sq. mi.), whose Mayor is 
appointed by the President. 

The President and Vice President must be Roman 
Catholic and Argentine by birth. They are elected 
for six-year terms by direct popular vote. Congress 
consists of a Senate, elected for nine years, one- 
third retiring every three years; and a House of 
Deputies elected for four years, one-half retiring 
every two years. Voting is compulsory and women 
may: vote. 

Beginning in 1944, and after the election of 
Juan D. Peron, an army officer, as President in 
1946, Argentine democracy was replaced by a dic- 
tatorship. By concessions to labor Peron built a 
following; he then suppressed freedom of speech 
and of the press, religious.schools and ran the 
country deeply into debt. Civilians, clericals and 
part of the armed forces unseated Peron Sept. 16, 
1955, and he went into exile. A provisional gov- 
ernment was replaced November, 1955, by a mili- 
tary junta, which chose Maj. Gen. Pedro Aram- 
buru provisional President. He restored civil lib- 
erties, dissolved the Peronist.party and returned 
expropriated property. 

In the first free elections in 12 years, Feb. 22, 
1958, Dr. Arturo Frondizi, Radical, was elected 
President; Alejandro Gomez Vice Pres.; inaugu- 
rated May 1. Frondizi defeated Dr. Ricardo Balbin, 
Moderate, in a landslide in which his ticket also 
elected 20 governors. He had the unsolicited sup- 
port of Peron’s followers, as well as Communists 
and other radicals. 

Education and Religion. The population is about 
90% Roman Catholic, the constitutional religion 
since 1810. Primary education is free, secular, and 
compulsory, There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, Men-= 
doza, La Plata, Tucuman, Santa Fe and Cuyo. The’ 
language is Spanish. The people are of Spanish 
and Italian descent, with Basques, Swiss, Germans 
and British represented. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. In addition to the army of 
about 105,000, there is a trained reserve of 300,000, 
of whom 215,000 are members of the National 
Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 

Argentina’s navy includes one aircraft carrier, 
5 cruisers, 9 frigates, 10 torpedo boats, 11 des- 
troyers, three submarines, 14 patrol ships and 
minor craft. The personnel is approximately 20,000 
men. The air force is organized in 5 brigades 
comprised of fighter, fighter-bomber and trans- 
port groups. 
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Austria 
REPUBLIK OESTERREICH 


Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1959): 7,049,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. Monetary unit: 
Schilling (100 groschen; U.S. 3.846¢). 

Descriptive. Austria is a republic in the moun- 
tainous region of Central Europe, 360 mi. long, 160 
mi. wide. It is bounded W by Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Its NW corner touches Lake Con- 
stance (Bodensee). On S it has Switzerland and 
the Rhaetian Alps, Italy’s province of Venezia 
(now containing former Austrian land of South 
Tyrol), with Carnic Alps and part of Dolomite 
Mts. on border; also Yugoslavia and the Kara- 
wanka Mts. On N is Bavaria (Federal Republic of 
Germany); on NE Czechoslovakia, with the Little 
Carpathians on the border; on E and SE Hungary. 
“Near Switzerland are the Oetztal Alps, with 
Wildspitze, 12,309 ft. tall. The Hohe Tauern range 
in East Tyrol has Gross Glockner, 12,457 ft., and 
a 6-mile glacier. Mountain passes cross frontiers; 
the Brenner, below the Stubai Alps, has been a 
major route to Italy since ancient times. Another 
is the Semmering, near Vienna. Austria has many 
forests, rich in conifers; the Wiener Wald is a 
forest belt near Vienna. 

Principal river, the Danube, flows from Bavaria 
in NW to Czechoslovakia, E. Others are the Enns, 
Inn, Drau, Il, Mur and Salzach, some furnishing 
hydroelectric power. There are numerous lakes and 
popular spas, such as Bad Gastien and Bad Ischl. 
The annual Mozart festival in Salzburg attracts 
many tourists. Winter visitors exceed 200,000; 
summer tourists are about 1,500,000 annually. 

Resources and Industries. Austria produces, in 
order of tonnage, coal, lignite, crude oil, iron ore, 
magnesite, aluminum, copper, cement, and timber. 
It is an important source of high-grade graphite. 
Hydroelectric power, with high potential, is under 
development. It manufactures steel, fertilizers, 
cotton yarn, fabrics, rayon staple fiber, textiles, 
chemicals and artistic leather goods. 

Austria is not self-sufficient in foodstuffs be- 
cause farmland is limited. It grows wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. Vineyards 
flourish and there is large production of apples in 
Tyrol and Salzkammergut. Principal livestock: 
eattle, sheep, pigs, horses, goats. 

Tourism, largest source of foreign funds, earns 
more than $172,000,000 annually. 

Principal exports are timber, textiles, paper, 
pulp products, iron, steel, bricks, magnesium 
crystals. Trade is heavy with West Germany, Italy 
and United States. 

History and Government. Austria, the East Mark 
(Ost Mark) of Charlemagne (788 A. D.) came un- 
der the Hapsburgs in 1278. Tyrol was added 1363, 
Bohemia (Czech) and Hungary, 1526. The Turks 
were twice turned back at Vienna, 1529 and 1683, 
Austrian dominance of German lands was chal- 
lenged in the 18th century and Empress Maria 
Theresa (ruled 1740-1780) lost Silesia to Frederick 
II (the Great) of Prussia. Austria took slices oi 
Poland in the partitions of 1772, 1793 and 1795, 
Austria was the scene of major Napoleonic battles 
and helped defeat him. The Congress of Vienna, 
1815, awarded it Istria, Illyria, and the Italian 
provinces of Lombardy and Venetia. Austria lost 
Lombardy to Italy 1859 and Venetia 1866, after 
Prussia defeated Austria in the Six Weeks’ War. 

Under the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 
estab. 1867, to recognize the aspirations of the 
Magyars, Francis Joseph was Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. After Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand, heir to the Austrian throne, and his con- 
sort were assassinated in Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 
28, 1914, Austria declared war on Serbia and 
helped precipitate World War I. It was dismem- 
bered after that war; became a republic comprised 
of nine provinces in 1918. " 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked by 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, along corporative 
lines, 1934. Dollfuss was murdered by Nazi con- 
spirators July 25, 1934. Adolf Hitler, German 
Fuehrer, occupied Austria Mar. 13, 1938, and pro- 
claimed its union with Germany. It was re-estab- 
lished as a republic in 1945. When restored it 
consisted of Burgenland, Lower Austria, Upper 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Voral- 


berg, and the city of Vienna. 

Dr. Karl Renner was elected President of the 
provisional government after liberation by the 
Allies, 1945 (died 1950). After 17 years of occupa- 
tion, delayed by tactics of the Soviet Union, Aus- 
tria regained its independence by treaty May 15, 
1955. The treaty restored the frontiers existing 
Jan. 1, 1938, provided for military neutrality, pro- 
hibited economic or political union with Germany, 
required support of democratic institutions and 
end of Nazi-type organization and monarchism. 
With final ratification July 27, 1955, Austria 
formally regained sovereignty. 

Austria is a member of the UN, the European 
Payments Union, Geneva Tariffs and Trade 
Agreement, and European Free Trade Assn. 

Following parliamentary elections May 10, 1959, 
the 165 seats in the National Assembly were dis- 
tributed as follows, compared with two previous 
elections: 


1959 1956 1953 
82 74 


People’s party .... 79 

Socialists ........ 18 15 73 
Freedom party ... 8 5 14 
Communists ..... 0 3 4 


President: Adolf Schaerf (born Apr. 20, 1890), 
elected May 5, 1957. 

Chancellor: Dr. Julius Raab, conservative, sworn 
in April 2, 1953, succeeding Dr. Leopold Figl. 

Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
There are universities in Graz, Vienna and Inns- 
bruck. The language is principally German. 

Defense. Austria may not possess atomic or 
other offensive weapons. It has a Frontier Guard 
of 6,000 and under the treaty is entitled to an 
army of 53,000. Austria has a Mutual Security 
Agreement with the United States. 


Armenia 


Armenia is the name given to the lands in Asia 
Minor inhabited by the Armenians, a people with 
strong ethnic and cultural solidarity, but without 
a national government of their own. The Ar- 
menians live in the northeast corner of Turkey, 
the northwest corner of Iran and in the Soviet 
Union, where the Armenian SSR is their nearest 
expression to national recognition. Despite the 
poor land and the hardships suffered through the 
ages, the Armenians have persisted as an entity 
and their national aspirations have never been 
completely suppressed. Armenia was the first 
country to proclaim a state religion (A. D. 303). 

It has been overrun by Assyrians, Medes, Turks, 
Arabs and Russians. The Euphrates and Araks 
rivers begin in Armenia and the Ararat moun- 
tains cover an area that has been known as 
Ararat, and in Armenian, Urartu. Although the 
account of the Flood in Genesis, VIII, 4, says 
Noah’s Ark rested ‘‘upon the mountains of 
Ararat,’ it is customary to identify the tallest 
peak, Mt. Ararat, 16,946 ft., aS the spot. 

Armenians are esteemed as skilled artisans and 
sharp merchants, and are active in business in the 
ports oi the Near East. In the interior they raise 
wheat, fruits, rice, cotton, hemp and tobacco. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 

Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (UN est. 1959): 9,104,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, black-yellow-red. Monetary unit: 
Franc (U.S. 2¢). 

Descriptive. Belgium’s short seacoast of 40 mi. 
in NW borders the North Sea at Strait of Dover, 
It has the Netherlands on N, Netherlands, Ger- 
many and Luxemburg on E, France S and SW. 
The Meuse (Maas) River crosses E Belgium from 
France to Netherlands; Escaut (Scheldt) makes 
Antwerp an ocean port via Netherlands. The 
Ardennes in the E are rugged; the central and 
western parts have many canals. 

Brussels, Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp are noted 
for art and architecture; Liege and Charleroi are 
important industrially. Ghent is at the head of 
the Belgian-French canal systems and is reached 
annually by 5,000 seagoing and 37,000 rivercraft 
via the Terneuzen locks on the Schelde. Deepening 
of the canal by the Belgian-Netherlands govern- 
ments is under way. 

Resources and Industries. Coal, iron, zinc, lead 
and copper are found. Although Belgium is. essen- 
tially a manufacturing country, agriculture and 
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forestry are profitable industries. The principal 
crop are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, barley and 
sugar beets. 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, glassware, diamond cutting, food and bev- 
erages, fishing, textiles and chemicals. Beurs Voor 
Diamant in Antwerp is the world’s largest dia- 
mond trading center. 

Belgium lives by its foreign trade; about 40% of 
its entire production is sold abroad (75% of steel 
and glass). Trade in thousands of francs: 


. Imports Exports 
1958 156,447,000 152,286,000 
1959 172,090,197 164,757,344 


History and Government, Belgium, land of the 
Belgae conquered by Julius Caesar, has a 2,000- 
year history during which it was ruled by the 
Romans, Merovingian Franks, Burgundy, Spain, 
Austria and France. After the fall of Napoleon, 
1815, Belgium was made a part of the Netherlands. 
Its citizens demanded separation from the Dutch 
in 1830. Belgium became an independent consti- 
tutional monarchy Oct. 16, 1830, ratified Feb. 17, 
1831, and in June chose Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg King, as Leopold I. 

By the treaty of London, Apr. 19, 1839, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Netherlands, Prussia and 
Russia guaranteed the inviolability of Belgium; 
this was the ‘‘scrap of paper’’ repudiated by Ger- 
many when its troops entered Belgium, Aug. 2, 
1914. After World War I the Treaty of Versailles 
gave Belgium the cantons Eupen, Malmedy and 
Moresnet, 382 sq. mi., 64,250 population, added to 
the province of Liege in 1925. 

Leopold II, son of Leopold I, was King 1865- 
1909, succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. Albert 
was killed while mountain climbing, Feb. 17, 1934; 
Leopold III, his son, succeeded. 

During World War II, Leopold surrendered to 
Germany, May 28, 1940, to avoid further blood- 
shed. His cabinet maintained a government-in- 
exile in London. Nevertheless, Belgium suffered 
heavily. Ancient churches, houses and~- records 
were ruined at Nivelles, Mons, Tournai, Liege, 
Louvain; the University Library at Louvain, 
burned in 1914, restored with American aid, was 
again burned with 900,000 vols. About 50,000 Bel- 
giams died, some in Nazi prison camps. 

Bastogne, in the Ardennes, became famous as 
the site of the heroic defense by the 101st U. S. 
Airborne troops, Dec. 20-26, 1944, during the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. Called upon to surrender Maj. 
Gen. McAuliffe replied: ‘‘Nuts.’’ The defenders 
were rescued; 

In 1950 Belgians voted 57% in favor of recalling 
Leopold III, but Socialist opposition was so vehe- 
ment that the King abdicated and his son became 
King Baudouin I July 16, 1951. Born Sept. 7, 1930, 
he is the son of Leopold’s first wife, Princess 
Astrid of Sweden, who died Aug. 29, 1935. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). Premier: Gaston Ey- 
skens, Social Christian, appointed June 25, 1958. 

Belgium joined five other Western European na- 
tions, Mar. 25, 1957, in pacts creating a common 
market and a European pool for peaceful devel- 
opment of nuclear energy (Euratom). It is a mem- 
ber of the Benelux economic union. 

On June 30, 1960, Belgium granted full inde- 
pendence to its colony, Belgian Congo. See Re- 
public of Congo. 

Education and Religion. The population is di- 
vided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protes- 
tant Evangelical religions is paid by the govern- 
ment. There are universities in Ghent, Liege, 
Brussels and Louvain and agricultural, technical, 
art and music schools. French and Dutch are 
official languages, 

Defense. Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
service term was reduced from 18 to 12 mos. in 
1957 except for officers on reserve. The Navy com~ 
prises small warcraft. Belgium is in NATO. 


RUANDA AND URUNDI 


Ruanda and Urundi, formerly in German 
Africa, are UN trusteeships, bordered on the by 
the new Republic of Congo, N by Uganda (Br.), E 
and S by Tanganyika (Br.). area is est. 
20,540 sq. mi. and population (est. 1957) is 4,630,- 
000 largely native. Seyeral peaks of the Birunga 
Tange reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. Coffee, live- 
stock and hides are principal exports. 

In June, 1960, Belgium agreed to hold general 
elections and grant autonomy early in 1961 and 
independence shortly thereafter. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL 


Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square miles. 
Population (est.): 700,000. 

The kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the eastern Himalayas; between 
Tibet on the North and West Bengal and Assam 
on the South, with Sikkim on the West. It is 190 
miles long from east-to west and 90 miles wide at 
its widest point. Punakha is a fortress of great 
natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are 
Mongolians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and chowries. 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who ascended the 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. The 130-member Tsongdu 
(Assembly) is an advisory body. By a treaty signed 
with India, Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an 
annual cash subsidy of 500,000 rupees and 
transportation rights through India, the state’s 
only avenue to the outside. India controls its ex- 
ternal relations. 

Modernization has begun, including the country’s 
first road network usable by automobiles, linking 
central Bhutan and India. 


Bolivia 
REPUBLICA DE BOLIVIA 


Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 
square miles. Population (UN estimate 1959): 
3,316,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-yellew- 
green. Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and 
Chile on the West, Brazil on the North and East, 
Paraguay on the East and Argentina on the South, 
It lies across the Andes, and its chief topographi- 
cal feature is the great central plateau at an alti- 
tude of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying be- 
tween two great cordilleras having three of the 
highest peaks in America."More than 50% of the 
population are Indians; 13% are white, and 25% 
are of mixed blood. 

Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian bor- 
der, is the highest lake in the world on which 
steamboats ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest 
inland like in South America (est. 3,500 sq. mi.). 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government. 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 11,800 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral seating 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia is served by Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways (Panagra), Braniff Airways, and Lloyd Aero 
Boliviano (LAB). It has the Pacific terminus of the 
only railroad that crosses the continent. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture claims 70% 
of the population. Products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, rubber and 
cinchona bark. Much rubber is exported. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia, running to 30,000 tons or 
more annually, The three largest tin producers— 
Patino, Hochschild and Aramayo companies were 
nationalized Oct. 31, 1952. The country ranks high 
in the mining of antimony and tungsten. The 
petroleum industry is growing. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Import by U.S. Export by U.S. 

1958 9,000,000 29,000,000 

1959 (est.), 7,200,000 22,800,000 
History and Government. Once part of the an- 
cient Incan empire, Bolivia was under Spanish 
domination for centuries before it gained inde- 
pendence in 1825, naming itself after Simon 
Bolivar, famed liberator. The republic’s political 
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history has been stormy. By the constitution of 
1947 the President is elected for four years by 
direct popular vote. He is not eligible for re- 
election until four years after his term has ended. 
Universal suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, at 
age 21 single, 18 married. Congress is composed 
of a Senate of 18 members elected for six years, 
one-third retiring every two years; and a House 
of Deputies of 76, elected for four years, one half 
retiring every two years. 

The President is Dr. 
elected June 5, 1960. 

Bolivia benefits from a United States economic 
aid program, 

Education and Religiion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
58%, is being lowered. There are eight universi- 
ties. Roman Catholic is the recognized state re- 
ligion but other forms of worship are permitted. 
Spanish is the official language. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
beginning at 19 years of age. 


Brazil 
ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 

Capital: Brasilia. Area: 3,288,050 square miles. 
Population (Govt. estimate 1960): 68,000,000. Flag: 
green, with 22 white stars forming Southern Cross 
on blue circle superimposed on gold diamond in 
center. Monetary unit: Cruzeiro (U.S. approx. 
0.5¢, free rate). 

Descriptive: Brazil is the largest nation in South 
America in area and population. It has a coast 
line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 miles, and 
extends approximately 2,676 miles from North to 
South and 2,694 miles East to West. It is bounded 
on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, British, and 
French Guianas; on the East by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, Argentina and 
Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, Peru and Co- 
lombia. The northern part is the great heavily 
wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,637 square 
miles in Brazil) which rises in the Peruvian Andes 
and empties into the Atlantic at the Equator. 

Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru. Guapore Territory 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolovia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon River 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers. 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border 
of Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft., and Roraima, 9,433 ft., 
on the Venezuela-Guiana border. 

Brasilia, the new capital city, was inaugurated 
April 21, 1960, superseding Rio de Janeiro. 

Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States... The country possesses enormous 
deposits of iron and monazite, main source of 
thorium, alternate to uranium as a supplier of 
fissionable material. Gold production is about 
130,000 oz. Troy annually. Other principal minerals 
are oil, nickel, chrome, industrial diamonds, 
quartz, mica, coal, tungsten, tantalite. Oil is a 
state monopoly. 

Hydroelectric power potential is est. at more 
than 15,500,000 kw. The state of Sao Paulo since 
1958 has been building the Jurumirim plant, which 
will have a 179-ft. dam, a reservoir of 5,670,000 
acre-feet, and will provide 85,000 kw for Sao Paulo 
city. The state of Sao Paulo has begun a 4-year 
development project to cost ultimately $700,000,000. 

Cotton weaving is the most important manufac- 
turing industry, occupying 25% of workers. Brazil 
produces more than 2,000,000 tons of steel an- 
nually, about 50% in the Volta Redonda national 
mills. Aluminum, petrochemical, cement, automo- 
tive and pharmaceutical industries are growing. 

Brazil, world’s greatest coffee grower, supplies 
about 70% of coffee consumed in the U. S. Santos, 
Rio and Victoria are the great coffee ports. Brazil 
has become a world leader in sugar (2nd since 
1955). There also are large crops of bananas, in 
which it is a world leader; cotton, oranges, pine- 
apples, and corn. 

Brahman (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nelore and has 
developed Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
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About 50,000,000 hd. are raised annually. It is 
second in the world’s hog production. 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and 
oiticica oil are important agricultural exports, 
The country is the only producer of Carnatiba wax, 
used for insulation and phonograph records. 

The civil aviation industry is one of largest in 
the world. More than 1,100 airports facilitate air 
communication. In addition to Panair do Brasil, 
seven foreign airlines provide service to Europe, 
four to the U. S. Natal to Dakar (1,600 mi,) is 
the shortest transatlantic route, 


Foreign trade (in dollars); 


Imports Exports 
1958 1,353,000,000 1,243,000,000 
1959 1,361,000,000 1,282,000,000 


U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Import by U.S. Export by U.S. 
1958 566,000,000 530,000,000 
1959 628,800,000 405,600,000 


History and Government. The coast of Brazil 
presumably was first seen by Vincente y Pinzon 
(Spanish) in Feb., 1500. Actual discoverer was 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese navigator. 
Brazil was developed as a colony of Portugal until 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
before Napoleon’s army in 1807, transferred the 
seat of government to Rio de Janeiro, March, 
1808. Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. After his return to Portugal, his 
son Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Oct. 12, 1822, The second emperor, Dom Pedro II, 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by a 
revolution which established a republic, the United 
States of Brazil. 

There are 21 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia in 1903; Fernando de Noronha Island, 
Amapa, Rio Branco and. Guapore. 

Brazil took part in World Wars I and II on the 
Allied side. It is associated with the U.S. in the 
Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere De- 
fense (1953) and the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 1948 it cancelled 
mandates of Communists holding elective offices. 

A charter adopted in 1946 pledges Brazil to 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails, and 
never for conquest; gives the government power 
to make social and economic changes ‘‘to conform 
to the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
enterprise with appreciation for the value of hu- 
man labor.’’ It also authorizes the government to 
intervene in the management of private industry 
if it is in the public interest. It prohibits any 
party whose program or activities are contrary to 
the democratic form of government based on plu- 
rality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
man. The charter grants the vote to all citizens, 
men and women, on reaching 18. The President is 
elected for 5 years and may not be elected for a 
second consecutive term. 

There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
4 years. Since 1930, when a military junta took 
control, Brazil has fought depression, inflation and 
economic crises. Getulio D. Vargas (Labor Party) 
became provisional President until 1933, when he 
was elected President under a new constitution. 
Out in 1945, he was reelected in 1950. He pursued 
nationalization of certain industries and products, 
and adopted severe controls to support the price 
of coffee. Forced by the army to retire, he shot 
himself to death Aug. 24; 1954. Vargas was suc- 
ceeded by the. Vice President, Joao Cafe Filho 
(Progressive). 

On Oct. 3, 1955, Juscelino Kubitschek was elect- 
ed President, inaugurated Jan. 31, 1956. 

Education and Religion, The country is largely 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed, 
The Protestant population, the second most im- 
portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. 

Since 1920 when the Univ. of Brazil was estab- 
lished, the state has opened 13 universities, in- 
cluding one agricultural. There are 3 Catholic 
universities. Primary education is free and com- 
pulsory. The language is Portuguese. 

Defense. All males between the ages of 18 and 45 
are subject to military duty under a selective serv- 
ice system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and five years in the reserve. 

The Navy consists of one aircraft carrier, 2 
cruisers, 9 destroyers, 8 frigates, 5 submarines, 10 
corvettes, 5 minelayers, 4 transports, and a num- 
ber of other vessels. The independent air force is 
equipped with American-built planes. 
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NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 

Capital: Sofia. Area: 42,796 square miles. Popu- 
Jation (UN est. 1959): 7,793,000. Flag: horizontal 
bars, white-green-red, with coat of arms in the 
canton. Monetary unit: Lev (est. 6.8 to U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast, by Turkey. 

The chief seaports are Varna and Burgas 
(Bourgas). 

Resources and Industries. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is exported. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the coun- 
try is being industrialized under a nationalized 
planned economy which emphasizes electric power, 
coal, machinery, metals, textiles, building ma- 
terials, fur, leather goods and oil. A _social- 
ized economy embraces 98% of industry, 95% of 
agriculture and 99% of retail trade. 

Goals of the third Five-Year Plan, 1958-1962, 
include a 60% growth of industry, a third more 
farm produce, doubled power capacity, increase in 
schools and colleges, and a TV center. 

About 85% of trade is with nations of the Com- 
munist bloc. Exports include maize, wheat, vege- 
table products, chemicals, silver, textiles, hides, 
treated woods, minerals, cement, machinery. 

History and Government. The Bulgars, a Slavic 
people, settled Bulgaria in the 7th century and 
became Christians in 865 A.D. The Turks con- 
quered Bulgaria in 1393. It revolted in 1875 and 
in 1878 was made a principality. In 1908 it be- 
came an independent kingdom under Czar Ferdi- 
nand I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It expanded after 
the first Balkan war but lost Dobrudja, Thrace 
and the Aegean coastline in World War I, when 
it aided the Axis. The Treaty of Lausanne, 1923, 
fixed the Turkish boundary west of Adrianapole. 

Under the influence of King Boris III, Bulgaria 
joined the Axis in World War II, occupying con- 
siderable Balkan territory, King Boris died 1943 
and a regency ruled for Simeon II, born 1937. In 
1944 Bulgaria withdrew from the war, but the 
USSR refused to recognize its neutrality, declared 
war Sept. 5. Bulgaria asked for an armistice and 
declared war on Germany Sept. 7. In a one-ticket 
plebiscite Sept. 8, 1946, the monarchy was 
abolished and a republic voted, which was estab- 
lished one week later. Georgi Dimitrov, Commu- 
nist party leader, became premier. 

The Armistice provided for a tripartite control 
of Bulgaria under an Allied Commission, with 
the Soviet Union as chairman. But after the 
Communists took charge the treatment of mem- 
bers of the American legation caused the United 
States to break off diplomatic relations Feb. 24, 
1950. They were resumed Mar. 27, 1959. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the USSR, provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
government, The National Assembly is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Premier. The Permanent Bureau of the Father- 
land Front directs the activities of that organiza- 
tion. Belongings earned by labor and savings are 
protected by the state. It was admitted to the UN 
Dec. 14, 1955. 

The Premier is Anton Yugov, appointed Apr, 
17, 1956, replacing Vulko Chervenkoy, 

Education and Religion. Bulgarian is a Slavonic 
language. Elementary education is obligatory from 
seven to 14 years of age. There are 21 universities 
and colleges, including the University of Sofia. 
The religion is Eastern Orthodox. The National 
Church is disestablished and may not have schools 
or hospitals. There are over 600,000 Moslems. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. 


Burma 


PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA NAINGGAN-DAW 
UNION OF BURMA 


Capital: Rangoon. Area: 261,789 square miles. 
Population (UN est. 1959): 20,457,000. Flag: red 
with dark blue canton bearing large white five- 
pointed star with five smaller stars between its 
points, Monetary unit: Kyat (100 pyas) (U.S. 21¢). 

Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a republic in 
the western part of the former Indo-Chinese pen- 
insula, is bounded N by China; E by China, Viet- 
nam and Thailand; S by the Bay of Bengal; W 
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; * by Assam (India), Pakistan and the Bay 
Bulgaria Bevgat rin Tugged mountains in NE and 
BLGARIYA river valleys proyide habitable land down the 


peninsula, the largest that of the Irrawaddy River, 
navigable for 900 mi., and its tributary, the Chind- 


to 
Kunming in Yunnan province, China, was the 
principal military supply. line from Burma into 
China 1938-1942. It winds for 700.mi. over an 
airline distance of 260 mi. It was completed by 
American help and protected by Gen. Claire 
Chennault’s Flying Tigers. Another, Lede Road, 
was used when the Japanese closed Burma Road. 

Rangoon, on the Gulf of Martaban is the chief 
port; Mandalay is on the Irrawaddy River. 

Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies still 
are operating in Burma on a reduced basis. 

Large expenditures are being made for agricul- 
ture, water resources, mining, power, transport, 
and communications. 

History and Government. Under British infiu- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company, Burma was administered as part of 
British India from 1885 to 1937. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India April 1, 1937, made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
finally becoming an independent nation comple 
ly outside the British Commonwealth by a treai 
effective Jan. 4, 1948. It became the 58th member 
of the U.N. 1948. 

Constituent units of the Union, resulting from 
amalgamations of a number of smaller states, are 
Shan State, Karen, Kachin, Kayah (former Kar- 
enni states), Special Division of the Chins (Chin 
Hills District and Arakan Hill Tracts). 

A constitution adopted 1947, recognizes Bud- 
dhism, guarantees private property but forbids 
monopolies and provides for nationalization of 
certain enterprises. The Union Parliament, elected 
for four-year terms, consists of the Chamber of 
Deputies, comprising about 250 members, and a 
Chamber of Nationalities of 125 members. The 
President is elected by Parliament for a five-year 
term and can be reelected only once. 

The President is U Win Maung, elected in March, 
1957, Premier: U Nu, elected March 1960. 

Government has been hampered by Communist 
and other insurgents. A military regime headed by 
Gen. Ne Win ruled, Oct. 28, 1958, to Feb. 6. 1960. 

Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans. Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after 1948. The Burmese 
language is preferred, with English second. 

The chief religion is Buddhism (about 90%). 

Defense, Military service was made compulsory 
Mar. 2, 1959; men between 18 and 46, and women 
between 18 and 36; technical specialists 18-56, 


Cambodia 


Preah Reach Ana Chak Kampuchea 

Capital: Phnom Penh. Area (est.): 88,780 sq. mi. 
Population (est. 1957): 5,000,000. Monetary unit: 
Riel or Real (Cambodian piastre) (U.S. 2.857¢). 

Descriptive. Cambodia is a constitutional mon- 
archy in southern Asia which, with Vietnam and 
Laos, comprised the former associated states of 
French Indo-China. It is bordered on the North by 
Laos and Thailand, on the West by Thailand, on 
the South by the Gulf of Siam, and on the East 
by Vietnam. About three-fourths is forested; the 
central part is level, forming a huge basin for the 
Mekong river. 

Notable are the ruins of great geometric stone 
monuments known as Angkor, built at the zenith 
of the medieval empire. 

Resources and Industries. The country is largely 
undeveloped; 75% of the land is virgin forest. 
Main industries are forestry, fishing, and agricul- 
ture, rice occupying about 80% of the land 
usage. Other products are rubber, maize, pepper, 
kapok, palm-sugar, tobacco, cotton, silk, oil seeds, 
beans. Cattle flourishes; the forests have valuable 
hardwoods. Some iron, copper, manganese and 
gold exist. 
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Cambodia opened its first seaport at Sihanouk- 
ville in 1959. A 5-year plan of economic develop- 
ment was begun in 1960. 

History and Government, Cambodia’s recorded 
history dates back to the beginning of the Christian 

- era, Influenced by the Khmer emperors and India, 
it came under French protection in 1863. A national 
constitution promulgated May 6, 1947, replaced the 
former absolutism, It became an associated state 
within the French Union by a treaty of Nov. 8, 
1949, but declared its independence from France, 
Nov. 9, 1953. It became a UN member in Dec., 1955. 

The king and head of state is Norodom Sihanouk 
who on June 13, 1960, succeeded his father Noro- 
dom Suramarit (died Apr, 3). Parliament has 61 
elected members. 

Education and Religion. The national language 
is Cambodian, or Khmer; French is widely spoken. 
There are approx. 3,400 primary schools and a 
number of institutions of higher learning. Bud- 
dhism is the state religion, 

Defense. The armed services comprise 25,000 
(est.), including army, navy, air and armored 
units. There also is a Provincial Guard force. 


Republic of Cameroun 

Capital: Yaoundé. Area: 166,880 sq. mi, Popula- 
tion (est. 1957): 3,187,000. 

Descriptive. Cameroun, former French UN Trus- 
teeship and part of the one-time German colony 
of Kamerun, which became independent Jan, 1, 
1960, lies'on the western coast of Africa between 
Nigeria and the Republic of the Congo. Southern 
Cameroon, British trusteeship, planned to unite 
with the Republic. Douala is the principal seaport 
and one of nine airports, Radio stations number 
about 33. 

Resources and Industries. Mainly agricultural, 
Cameroun exports cocoa, palm kernéls, timber, 
coffee, rubber, palm oil, groundnuts, bananas, 
ginned cotton. Livestock includes cattle, horses, 
donkeys, pigs, sheep, and goats. Poultry is raised. 
Trade is heavy with France and United Kingdom. 

History and Government. Cameroun embraces 
the larger part of the former German colony of 
Kamerun which was occupied by France and Brit- 
ain in 1916, and placed under trusteeship, 1919. 
France passed a statute Dec. 31, 1958, conferring 
internal autonomy on the territory as a step to- 
ward complete independence within the French 
Community which took effect Jan. 1, 1960. 

The population comprises some 200 tribes, in- 
cluding Bantus, Semitic and Sudanese peoples, 
Foulbes and Bamilekes. There are about 600,000 
Christians and 600,000 Moslems. 

A constitutional referendum in Feb., 1960, ap- 
proved a presidential regime similar to that of 
France, with strong powers granted the head of 
state, and a 100-member Parliament. 

In the first general elections, April 10, the domi- 
nant Cameroun Union party won 60 Assembly 
seats. The former Premier, Ahmadou Ahidjo, be- 
came first President, May 5, 1960. Officials an- 
nounced July 19, 1960, that British-administered 
Southern Cameroon would unite with the republic. 


Chile 


REPUBLICA DE CHILE 

Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 square miles, 
Population (UN estimate 1959): 7,465,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal-bars, with white star in 
a blue canton. Monetary unit: Escudo (U.S. 95¢). 

Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the 
West coast of South America, occupying the strip 
of land between the Andes and the South Pacific, 
from Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 56°32’S., having 
an extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 
coast line of 2,900 miles. The average breadth 
north of 40° Lat. is only 100 miles. In the Antarctic 
Chile claims ownership of a sector between 53° and 
90° W. From north to south the climate ranges 
widely from sub-tropical to sub-zero. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua in Argentina near the Chilean border the 
highest peak in the Americas, (23,081 ft. acc. to 
Chile, 22,834 acc. to Argentina}; ‘Tupungato 
(23,310 ft.). Torcorpuri (22,162 ft.). Lilullaillaco 
(22,057 ft.), and others, 

Christ of the Andes, a heroic-size statue in Us- 
pallata Pass symbolizes peace between Chile and 
Argentina. 

Tierra del Fuego is a group of islands of 27,500 
sq. mi. at the southernmost tip of South America, 
largely in Chilean province of Magellanes. It is 
separated from the mainland by the Strait of 
Magellan, sailed by Magellan, 1520. Fuego, the 


main island, 18,800 sq. mi., has its eastern part 
owned by Argentina. Punta Arenas (pop. 37,990) 
center of sheep raising, is world’s southernmost 
city, while Puerto Williams, pop. 350, surrounding 
a Chilean naval base on Navarino Is, is the 
world’s southernmost settlement. Navarino is sep- 
arated from Fuego by the Beagle Canal, named for 
Chas. Darwin’s voyage (1831). Chile has as its 
tallest mountain, Sarmiento, 7,546 ft. and Cape 
Horn, c. 1,400 ft., mamed Hoorn by Dutch ex- 
plorers after a town in Netherlands. 

Possessions in Pacific: Easter Isl. and Sala y 
Gomez, over 2,000 mi. west; San Ambrosio and 
San Felix, 600 mi. west, and Juan Fernandez 
Islands (2 large, 1 small), center of lobster fish- 
ing and home of Alexander Selkirk, reputed 
original of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719). 

In May, 1960, earthquakes and tidal waves dev- 
astated wide areas and killed more than 5,000. 

Resources and Industries. The arid deserts of 
northern Chile contain incalculable minerai wealth. 
Mining industries account for approx. 75% of 
Chile’s exports. Nitrate production is about 100,- 
000 metric tons a month. About 70% of the world’s 
supply of iodine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate 
works. Chile is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of copper with an estimated annual output 
of 500,000 tons. The provinces of Atacama and 
Coquimbo have enormous iron deposits estimated 
at a billion tons. Coal reserves are estimated at 
2 billion tons. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
cobalt, zinc, manganese, borate, mica, mercury, 
iodine, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abund- 
ance, Sugar beet, automotive, aviation and textile 
industries are being developed. Vineyards cover 
250,000 acres and much wine is exported. 

Manufacturing industries have developed great- 
ly. With the creation of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel plant 
near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil’s Volta 
Redonda plant in Latin America. A $70,000,000 
expansion plan was begun in 1959. 

Besides minerals and wool the exports are chiefly 
meats, barley, oats, wines, beans, lentils and fruits. 

Over half of Chile’s 6,000 mi. of railroads are 
state owned. 

In a currency revaiuation May 9, 1960, the 
Escudo replaced the Peso as the monetary unit. 

History and Government. Diego de Almagro 
entered Chile for Pizarro 1536 and Valdiva com- 
pleted Spanish conquest 1540, Sir Francis Drake 
raided the coast. Chile was ruled from Peru 
until 1778. Independence was gained in 1818 under 
Jose de San Martin and Bernardo O’Higgins, the 
latter dictator until 1823. Chile defeated Peru- 
Bolivia in 1836-39 and 1879-84, taking Tacna and 
Arica provinces from Peru, but returned Tacna in 
eee Arica (town) is a free port for Bolivia and 

eru. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, in 1541, 

Under the constitution the President is elected 
for 6 years, the 45 senators for 8 and deputies (1 
for each 30,000 pop.) for 4, all by direct popular 
vote. The President is Jorge Alessandri Rodriquez, 
elected Sept. 4, 1958. Suffrage is universal for 
literate persons over 21. 

The population, chiefly of Spanish origin, com- 
prises a large segment of mixed Spanish-Indian 
mestizos; also citizens of German descent. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There are universities in Con- 
cepcion, Valparaiso and Valdivia. The Roman 
Catholic religion is dominant though not state- 
supported. All religions are protected, The lan- 
guage is Spanish. 

Defense, All able-bodied citizens from 19 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Navy consists of two cruisers, 6 destroyers, 6 frig- 
ates, 3 corvettes, and auxiliary vessels, There is a 


small Air Force. 
China 


The ancient land of China is split into two 
hostile parts, with the Republic of China limited 
to Taiwan (Formosa) and the mainland con- 
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trolled by a Communist regime called the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Area of China, with outlying territories, 3,760,- 
339 sq. mi.; China proper, 2,279,134 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1958), 669,000,000. 

Descriptive. China, with about one-fourth of the 
world’s population, occupies a territory in the 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. 

On the North, Manchuria extends up into the 
Siberian regions of the USSR. West of Manchuria 
and north of China the Mongolian Republic lies 
between it and Siberia; at the West Sinkiang has 
@ northeastern frontier with Mongolia and a 
northwestern frontier with the USSR. In the South 
China borders on North Vietnam, Burma, India, 
Bhutan, Nepal, the Kashmir-Jammu section of 
India and a bit of Afghanistan. On the East 
China’ has the Soviet Siberia extending down to 
Vladivostok and the Republic of Korea, the Yellow 
Sea and the Hast China Sea. South of China lies 
the South China Sea, with the Philippines to the 
Southeast. The country is of rolling topography, 
Tising to high elevation in the North in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagata Mountains in Sin- 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 
the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North to 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from East to 
West more than 2,000 miles. 

China proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. This 
is one of the best watered countries of the world. 
From the mountains on the West three great 
rivers, the Yangtze, the Hwang-ho (Yellow), and 
the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths of the country. 

Resources and Industry. Until Communism pre- 
vailed, China was chiefly agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, koaliang, and millet and other cereals, 
peas and soy beans are produced in the North; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the South. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance, Fiber crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys. Tea is cultivated principally in the West 
and South. One of the most important industries 
of prewar China was silk culture which has 
flourished 4,000 years. Livestock is raised in large 
numbers. In years before World War II flour and 
rice milling had become extensive, together with 
tanning, cement and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, petroleum, tungsten, molybdenum, salt. 

Education and Religion. Buddhism has the 
largest following. Confucianism, which reveres 
God but stresses ethical and philosophical princi- 
ples rather than divine revelation, has wide ac- 
ceptance. Taoism (after Lao-Tze, b. 604 B. C.) is 
more metaphysical and looks to immortality, Is- 
lam, at last report, had 50,000,000; there were 
3,280,000 Roman Catholics and 700,000 Protestants. 
On the mainland foreign missionaries and church 
schools are no longer tolerated. 


Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 

Capital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: Taipei, 
Taiwan. Area under control, 13,886 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1959): 10,232,000. Flag: red 
with white sun in blue dexter canton. Monetary 
unit: New Taiwan dollar (U.S. 25¢). 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
BC., China became a republic Jan. 1, 1912, fol- 
lowing the Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, begun Oct. 10, 1911. 

For a period of 50 years after the Sino-Japanese 
War, 1894-95, China was involved in contlicts with 
Japan. On Sept. 18, 1931, Japan seized the North- 
eastern Provinces (Manchuria) and set up a pup- 
pet state called Manchukuo. The border province 
of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state in 1933. 
Japan invaded China in the vicinity of Peiping, 
July 7, 1937, precipitating war. After its defeat 
in World War II Japan returned all seized land. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 
1947. The National Assembly is the supreme organ 
of the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the constitution, A Yuan 
«Council), elected on the basis of regional and 


vocational representation, serves as the legislature. 
The cabinet, appointed by the President, is re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Yuan. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement, has been virtual ruler 
since 1927. He was elected President for a six- 
year term in April, 1948; reelected in 1954 and 
1960, The Nationalist government is a member of 
the United Nations, which does not recognize the 
Communist regime. 

Premier: Chen Cheng, appointed June 30, 1958. 

China concluded a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with the USSR, Aug. 14, 1945, pro- 
viding for joint ownership of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railroad by China and Russia; joint use 
or the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, with the 
USSR responsible for the defense of Dairen. 
After the Chinese Communists overran the main- 
land in 1949, the Soviet Union repudiated the 
treaty, withdrew its recognition of the Nationalist 
government, and signed a new treaty with the 
Communist regime, Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven_years of war with Japan 
—July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945—internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
other factions. Manchuria was lost to the Chiang 
regime Oct. 30, 1948, and China proper came 
under domination of Chinese Communist armies 
during 1949-1950. The Nationalist government 
moved to Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa), 110 miles 
off the mainland Dec. 8, 1949. 

Defense. Nationalist China has compulsory uni- 
versal service. The regular army requires service 
for 6 years. The Nationalist armies had an esti- 
mated strength of about 500,000 on Taiwan and 
adjacent islands in 1959. There are also a navy 
and an air force, largely equipped by the United 
States. The U. S. Navy maintains a peace patrol 
in Taiwan waters. 

The Nationalist government signed a mutual 
defense treaty with the United States, in force 
Mar. 3, 1955. It provides for consultation on 
threats of attack and if China is subject to un- 
provoked attack the U. S. will act according to 
its constitutional procedures, 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

Taiwan is an island 110 miles off the main- 
land, between the-Philippines on the South and 
Japan on the North with the China Sea on the 
West and Pacific Ocean on the East, but the term 
Taiwan is used by the Nationalist government to 
designate 14 other islands nearby and 64 others 
comprising the Penghu group, Principal harbors 
are Keelung and Kaohsiung. 

A range of mountains forms the backbone of 
the island. The eastern half is exceedingly steep 
and craggy but the western slope is flat, fertile and 
well cultivated, yielding two rice crops a year. 
The principal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, 
sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and coal. A 
joint U.S.-Chinese commission aids industry, rural 
health, forestry, irrigation and food. 

Sugar accounts for about half of its exports; 
rice, one-fourth. Others are tea and chemicals. 
Textiles, plastics, hardware and machinery are de- 
veloping industries. Foreign trade in 1959: Imports, 
exclusive of U.S. aid, $150,400,000; exports, $160,- 
500,000. 

Taiwan was ceded by China to Japan in 1895, 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned 
to China as a province, 1945, after the surrender 
of Japan. Japan renounced all claims to Taiwan 
and the Penghus in the Treaty of Peace,..Sept. 
8, 1951. China did not take part in the treaty, 
signing a separate treaty with Japan Apr. 27, 1952. 

The Penghus (Pescadores), 50 sq. mi., pop. 
82,636 (1954), lie between Taiwan and the coast of 
China, by which they were ceded to Japan in 1895. 
The islands remained under Japanese rule until 
restored to China, 1945. Sugar cane is produced. 


People’s Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 

Capital: Peiping. Area under control; all China 
except Taiwan. Population (UN est. 1958), 669- 
000,000. Flag: red with 5 stars. 

The People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 1949, 
by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference under Mao Tse-tung, Communist lead- 
er. Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign 
minister Oct. 1, 1949. With defeat of the National~ 
ist armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of 
Hainan and Chusan, and the principal cities, fell 
to the Communists. 

Under the Communist regime, China comprises 
21 provinces, including Taiwan, which it claims; 5 
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autonomous regions (Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang- 
Uighur, Kwangsi-Chuang, Ningsia-Hui, Tibet- 
Chamdo) and 3 municipalities (Peking, Tientsin, 
Shanghai). 

The Communist regime and the USSR signed 
@ 30-year treaty of ‘‘friendship, alliance and 
mutual assistance,’’ Feb. 15, 1950, repudiating the 
1945 treaty between the Soviet Union and Na- 
tionalist China authorized by the Yalta Agree- 
ment. The two parties agreed to join no coalition 
against each other and to consult on mutual 
interests, Great Britain offered recognition of the 
People’s Republic Jan. 1, 1950, but was ignored. 
Recognition has been granted by about 20 nations. 

United States Policies. The U. S. refused recog- 
nition, and after its consular officers met with 
abuse, withdrew them. On Nov. 26, 1950, when U.S. 
military forces and those of certain other UN 
members had the North Korea Communist rebels 
practically defeated, the People’s Republic sent 
armies of ‘‘volunteers’’ into Korea and, with the 
help of limitations on U. S. offensive action, 
forced a stalemate. An armistice signed July 27, 
1953, prohibited military changes; the North 
Koreans violated it by building new bases. 

The People’s Republic held American airmen 
and civilians as hostages. From August, 1955, to 
spring, 1958, an American and a Chinese ambas- 
sador conferred periodically in-Geneva; the Chinese 
released a few but continued delaying tactics. 

The U. S. Congress, July 23, 1956, adopted a 
resolution opposing the seating of Chinese Com- 
munists as representatives of China in the UN. 

In concert with its major allies the U. S. re- 
stricted trading with Communist China. In May, 
1957, Great Britain placed trade on same basis as 
that with USSR. Certain strategic materials re- 
mained banned. In June, 1957, Belgium, Nether- 
lands and West Germany took similar action. 

Between Aug. 23-Oct. 24, 1958, the Communists 
heavily shelled the Nationalist-held offshore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. The bombardment has been 
resumed at intervals. 

Peiping Foreign and Domestic Policies. On 
Feb. 27, 1957, Mao Tse-tung, Communist Chief of 
State, condemned the Stalinist terror, endorsed 
limited freedom within the bounds of socialist dis- 
eipline, outlined the ‘‘democratic dictatorship.” 
He admitted an est. 800,000, anti-Communists were 
executed 1949-54. Leniency for political criticism, 
proposed by Mao Tse-tung led to anti-Communist 
disturbances among students and a quick return to 
repressive measures. In 1958 the regime announced 
all ‘‘rightists’’ in govt. service had been removed. 
It endorsed the Soviet attack on Hungary, 
condemned Yugoslavia’s independence. It pursues 
a more rigid Communist ideology than the USSR; 
in 1960 it supported the Castro government in 
Cuba, bought its sugar and made barter agreements. 

Communist party chairman: Mao _ Tse-tung. 
Chairman (head of state): Liu Shao-chi, elected 
Apr. 27, 1959. Premier: Chou En-lai, app. 1949. 

The second five-year plan (1958-1962) continued 
priority for heavy industry, but placed greater 
emphasis than previously on agriculture. The gov- 
ernment reported, Jan. 22, 1960, that major goals 
of the plan had been reached three years ahead of 
schedule. It said value of industrial and agricul- 
tural production in 1959 totaled 241.3 billion yuan 
(approx. $96.5 billion), of which agriculture ac- 
counted for 48%. It produced 13,350,000 metric tons 
of steel, against a revised goal of 12,000,000 tons, 
compared with 8,000,00 tons in 1958. Coal produc- 
tion was 347,800,000 metric tons, an increase of 
29% over 1958; pig iron, 20,500,000 metric tons, up 
115% over 1958. In agriculture, only grain failed to 
meet the 1959 goal—270,050,000 metric tons against 
a goal of 275,000,000. 

China claimed it had 266,000,000 acres under 
cultivation by 1959 and stated it had irrigated 
approx. 70% of the farmland in its continuing 
struggle to increase food production. 

The 1960 economic program called for a 23% in- 
crease in gross value of production, 29% for indus- 
try and 12% for agriculture. A communal system 
in rural areas has broken up families. 

China and the USSR signed an agreement Feb. 
7, 1959, providing for increased Soviet financial 
and technical aid for industrial expansion over 
en eight-year period, amounting to 5 billion 
rubles ($1.25 billion) and encompassing 78 heavy 
installations, including steel, chemical, coal and 
oil, and electric power. 

Vast hydroelectric and irrigation projects are 
under construction or in partial operation. Largest 
of 11 major water projects is the Sanmen Gorge 
project on the Yellow River in Honan, expected 


to store 84.6 billion cu. yds. of water, with power 
stations to have capacity of 1,100,000 kw. It an- 
nounced May 18, 1959, a new canal system plan, 
with four trunk routes spanning China from 
south to north, to connect the Yangtze with the 
Yellow River. 

Elementary schools in 1956 numbered approx. 
510,000 with 53,100,000 pupils; more than 5,000 
secondary schools with 4,473,000; institutes of 
higher learning, 227. The Chinese language has 
many dialects and sub-dialects. 

The regular army is estimated at approx. 3,000,- 
000, including 2,500,000 in 170 first-line armies 
(equiv. to U. S. corps); also 1,500,000-2,000,000 
regional district troops, 600,000-1,000,000 public 
security troops, and a poorly equipped home guard 
militia believed to total 13,000,000. Air force equip- 
ment and training have been furnished by the 
USSR, The air force has an est. 3,000 planes of 
USSR design, The navy, with est. 50,000 personnel, 
has one light cruiser, 4 destroyers, 15 submarines, 
15 frigates, and smaller craft. 


MONGOLIA 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up in Pailingmiao, Apr. 23, 1934, to 
handle local affairs. An autonomous republic was 
declared by Chinese Communists, May 12, 1947. 
Population (1953): 6,100,104, of which less than 
20% are Mongol. Captial: Huhehot (Kweisui). 

Outer Mongolia: For People’s Republic of Mon- 
golia, see Indez. 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, com- 
prising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 
is 633,802 square miles; population (est. 1958), is 
c. 6,000,000, of whom 75% are Uighurs, a Turkic 
Moslem group, with a heavy Chinese increase in 
recent years. Tihwa (Urumchi), the capital, and 
Kuldja are the chief cities. : 

Sinkiang is considered China’s richest region in 
strategic materials, including tungsten, wolfram, 
molybdenum, copper, zinc, coal, uranium and oil. 
The province was declared autonomous in 1953. 

In 1958 the first rail link with China proper 
was completed and a 10-year program to make it a 
major industrial and agricultural area was an- 
nounced. 


TIBET 

Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Paki- 
stan. The country is situated between the Hima- 
laya and Kunlun Mountains. Trade is with India 
mostly, being carried on through lofty passes, some 
of which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 
impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Tibet is about 470,000 sq. mi., with wide 
areas unexplored. Its average altitude is 15,000 ft. 
Gartok, 15,100 ft., is believed to be the highest 
inhabited town on earth. Population (census, 1953) 
is 1,273,969. Agricultural methods are primitive. 
Cereals are the main crops. The religion is Lama- 
ism, a form of Buddhism. 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
a pact signed May 23, 1951. A communist Tibetan 
Autonomous Government was announced Dec. 20, 
1953, revising the quasi-religious administration 
of the Dalai and Panchen-Lamas, 

A revolt against the Chinese became general 
Mar. 13, 1959, when the latter attempted to arrest 
the Dalai Lama. The Tibetan cabinet denounced 
the 1951 treaty. The Communists crushed the 
revolt and the Dalai Lama fied to India. They 
placed the Panchen Lama on the Tibetan throne. 

A reform program, including land redistribution 
and abolition of serfdom (assertedly practiced in 
some monasteries) was announced July 3, 1959. 

Resumption of heavy fighting between Tibetans 
and Communists was reported in June, 1960. The 
International Commission of Jurists at Geneva, 
June 19, charged the Chinese with genocide. 


MANCHURIA 

The former state of Manchuria, one-time Man- 
chu state, with an area of 404,428 square miles; 
population (1940) including Jehol Province, 43,- 
233,954, is bounded on the North by Siberia, 
USSR, on the East by Siberia and Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and China, and on the 
West by China, Siberia and Mongolia. It is ad- 
ministered as part of Communist China, 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
river, the line U.N. airplanes were not permitted 
to cross during the Korean war, 1950-53. 
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Wrested from China by Japan in 1931, Man- 
churia was proclaimed an independent nation Feb. 
18, 1932, and came into existence Mar. 1, 1932, 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of La See on a war, 1945, the 
territory was returne: na. 

The rast of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world with about 32,736,000 hectares arable. 
The principal crops. are soy beans, kaoliang, mil- 
let, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an important 
product. The land possesses great mineral wealth, 
including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 
Tt has steel mills and other heavy industry. 


KWANTUNG 

Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and on the West by the 
Liaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and con- 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
(Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria. 

Japan seized Port Arthur in 1905, and at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth. It was restored 
to the USSR by the Yalta Agreement, Feb. 11, 
1945, which also internationalized Dairen. 

Return of the Changchun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to Communist China, specified in the 
1950 Soviet-Chinese treaty, has been completed. 


Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 


Capital: Bogota. Area (estimated): 439,520 
square miles. Population (UN estimate, 1959): 
13,824,000. Flag: wide yellow horizontal band above 
narrow blue and red bands. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 14.8¢ free rate). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Carib- 
bean Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil 
on the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Centra] and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the szountry from North to South. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes 
and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles 
from Barranquilla. It is navigable over 800 mi. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost direct- 
ly over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a 
natural wonder near Bogota, 443 ft. high. 

Bogota, the capital founded in 1538, is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. There is daily air- 
plane service to the U. S. and Europe, as well as 
Latin America. 

Resources and Industries. Colombia is the -sec- 
ond largest exporter of coffee, annually shipping 
approx. 6,000,000 bags of 132 lbs. each, account- 
ing for 80% of export trade. Rice, tobacco and 
cotton are cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, 
wheat and bananas. Dyewoods are important. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. It has become a 
heavy producer of petroleum, with more than 
53,000,000 bbl. in 1959, Seventy-five miles from 
Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines which have 
been in operation for four centuries. Near Somon- 
doco are the Chivor emerald mines. Other minerals 
are gold, silver, copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, 
Manganese, platinum, coal, iron, limestone, salt. 
Colombia is accelerating expansion of its hydro- 
electric power which has est. potential of 40,000,- 
000 kw. Food processing leads industry; other 
products are textiles, rubber goods and chemicals. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 

1958 333,000,000 185,000,000 

1959 339,600,000 205,200,000 
History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
1810-1824, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830. From the remainder of the confedera- 
tion evolved New Granada, Confederation Grana- 
dina, and finally the Republic of Colombia under 


a constitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama with 
. 3, 1903, becoming a separate 
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House of Representatives (one to every 90,000 
pop.), elected directl by ee re every two 
° 
vote and hold office Aug. 25, 1954. The President 
is elected by direct vote for four years and is 


elected. President: 
Liberal, elected May 4, 1958; inaugurated Aug. 7. 
Education and Religion. The population is 
mainly whites and half castes with only 105,807 
Indians. Education is free but not compulsory. 
The National University, founded 1572, is in 
Bogota. Roman Catholicism is the prevailing re- 
ligion and although others are tolerated officially, 
there haye been complaints of harassment of 
Protestant organizations. Spanish is the language. 
Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers, 3 
frigates, gunboats and others. The Air Force 
comprises fighting and training squadrons. 


Republic of Congo 
FORMER BELGIAN CONGO 

Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904,757 
square miles. Population (1958): 13,559,000. Mone- 
tary unit: Congo franc (U.S. 2¢). 

Until June 30, 1960, the Congo was a colony of 
Belgium in Equatorial Africa, entirely inland ex- 
cept for 25 mi. on the Atlantic Ocean, N of the 
mouth of the Congo River. It is bounded N by 
Central African Republic and Sudan; E by Sudan, 
Uganda and Tanganyika; S and E by Northern 
Rhodesia; S and W by Angola (Portuguese). Also 
on E are two UN trusteeships, Ruanda and Urundi, 
under Belgium. 

In E are Lake Albert, one of the sources of the 
Nile; Lake Edward, Lake Kivu, Lake Tanganyika 
and Lake Mweru. N of Equator, between Lakes 
Edward and Albert lie the Ruwenzori Mts., some- 
times called Mountains of the Moon (after Ptole- 
my) with tallest peak, Mt. Margherita, 16,795 ft., 
and Mt. Karisimbi, 14,787 ft. 

The Congo River is the ultimate segment of a 
huge drainage system in the heart of Africa, 2,718 
mi. long, second only to the Nile. Headwaters are 
near the border of Northern Rhodesia, where the 
Chambezi and Luapula flow N and jcin the 
Lukaga, which drains Lake Tanganyika, to form 
the Luabala. This river crosses the Equator and 
near Stanley Falls becomes the Congo. Stanley 
Falls has 7 cataracts and the river falls 200 ft. in 
60 mi. Below Stanleyville the Congo is navigable 
for over 1,000 mi. by small stern-wheelers and at 
places is 10 mi. wide. It passes through the Crystal 
Mts. via Livingstone Falls, dropping 852 ft. in 220 
mi. It receives the waters of many sizable rivers, 
including the Mongala, Aruwimmi, Momboya, 
Itimbiri and Ubangi, and Lakes Tumba and Leo- 
pold II. Its estuary is 100 mi. long and up to 10 
mi. wide. Leopoldville, c. 250 mi. upstream, is a 
shipping base; Boma, 60 mi. up, and Matadi, 100 
mi. up, are principal ports. 

There are many herds of elephants and ivory is 
exported. The wild life includes the lion, leopard, 
chimpanzee, ape, gorilla, antelope, buffalo, giraffe, 
zebra, hyena, okapi, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
crocodile, python and cobra. Also flamingoes, peli- 
cans, herons, parrots and vultures. 

Resources and Industry. There are extensive 
mineral deposits in the Katanga, Ituri and Kivu 
highlands. Production includes copper, cobalt, 
cadmium, gold, silver, tin, germanium, zinc, iron, 
tungsten, manganese, uranium, radium and in- 
dustrial diamonds. 

Tropical forests cover many square miles and 
trees often are 150 to 200 ft. tall. They include ma- 
hogany, ebony, teak, copal, palms, cedars and gum 
and resin trees. Some livestock is raised in insect- 
free areas. Bananas, mangoes, plantain, coconuts 
are cultivated. Cotton and rubber exports are ex- 
tensive and coffee growing is expanding. 

A long-term water power development at Inga 
was approved Nov., 1957, first stage to produce by 
1965 an est. 409,000 to 500,000 kw. Volume flow of 
the Congo at the 1,000-ft. Inga plateau is nearly 
1,000,000 cu. ft. a second. 
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ploit the Congo in 1876. In 1877 Henry M. Stanley 
oe Sa) the Congo and in 1878 the King’s organi- 
zation sent him back to organize the region and 
win over the native chiefs. Claims having been 
advanced by Portugal and others, the Conference 
of Berlin, 1884-85, organized Congo Free State 
with Leopold as King and chief owner. Exploita- 
tion of native laborers on the rubber plantations 
caused international criticism and led to granting 
of a colonial charter, Oct. 18, 1908, whereby the 
state became a Belgian colony. 

The Congo comprises six provinces: Katanga, 
Leopoldville, Kivu, Kasai, Oriental, Equator. 

Belgian and Congolese leaders agreed Jan. 27, 
1960, that Congo would become independent June 
30. In first general elections, May 31, the National 
Congolese movement of Patrice Emery Lumumba 
won 35 of 137 seats in the National Assembly, lower 
House of Parliament. He was appointed Premier by 
the Belgian Resident Minister, June 21, and 
formed a coalition cabinet. Chief of State: Joseph 
Kasavubu, elected June 24, 1960. Belgium and 
Congo signed a treaty of friendship and col- 
laboration on June 29. King Baudouin formally 
proclaimed the territory’s independence at Leo- 
poldville June 30. 

The new nation was immediately torn by wide- 
spread violence and pillage begun by mutinous 
Congolese army troops and others. Thousands, 
mostly Europeans, fled to the neighboring Congo 
(French Community) and Central African repub- 
lics. Premier Moise Tshombe of Katanga, largest 
and richest province, July 11, proclaimed seces- 
sion from the republic.’ 

As economic distress and food shortages spread 
over the country, a movement grew demanding a 
loose federation of the six provinces to replace the 
central regime. 

Citing danger of a world war, the UN Security 
Council, Aug. 9, authorized that a force be sent 
into Katanga and called upon Belgium to withdraw 
its troops. UN troops took over in Elizabethville 
Aug. 14. For later details, consult Chronology. 

The population is principally Bantu-Negro. 
Swahili and Lingala are most widely spoken lan- 
guages. There are an estimated 5,000,000 African 
Christians, predominantly Roman Catholic. Most 
schools are operated by church missions. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 

Capital: San Jose. Area (estimated): 23,421 
square miles. Population (Govt. estimate 1959): 
1,099,962. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 
Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 18¢). 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, southernmost Central 
American state, a republic, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate. The interior plateau, with an altitude of 
about 4,000 ft., is temperate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
£3 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean 
—is the country’s industrial and cultural center. 
Limon and Puntarenas are the principal ports. 
The crater atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 
world. Puerto Limon occupies one of the sites 
where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are international airports 
at La Sabana and El Coco. - 

Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
manas, cocoa, cattle, cotton, and abaca. Corn, 
sugar cane, rice, beans, tobacco and potatoes are 
cultivated. The distillation of spirits is a govern- 
ment monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is becoming important. Gold and silver are mined 
on the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, 
alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. Hydroelectric power is being 
developed. 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, industrial ma- 
chinery, gasoline, leather, hardware and tools. 
Three-fourths of foreign trade is with U.S. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


1958 36,000,000 
1959 32,400,000 40,800,000 

History and Government. Although once a part 

of the Confederation of Central America, 1824- 


1829, Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov. 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms. under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
of seven. The President cannot be re-elected dur- 
ing two succeeding terms, Voting is comp’ 3 
; ene: Mario Echandi Jimenez, elected Feb. 

Religion and Education. Primary education is 
compulsory. Higher education is free; its institu- 
tions include the University of Costa Rica in San 
Jose; Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sci- 
ences in Turrialba. The language of the country is 
Spanish. English is taught in the public schools. 
Roman Catholicism is the religion, but the nation 
has religious liberty. 

Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500 to 1,200, trained by a 
United States Army mission. 


Cuba 
REPUBLICA DE CUBA 


Capital: Havana. Area: 44,206 square miles. 
Population (Govt, est. 1958): 6,466,000. Flag: three 
blue, two white stripes, alternated, with large 
white star in red triangle at mast. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among the 
Greater Antilles. It has the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Strait of Florida to the North; the Atlantic 
to the Northeast, the Caribbean Sea to the South. 
Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. The 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates it 
from Haiti to the East, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the South. Yucatan is 130, miles 
to the West. Its length is 730 miles, and the 
breadth averages 50 miles with a maximum of 160 
miles. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of the finest 
and safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and 
Bahia Honda. Guantanamo was leased in 1903 to 
the United States for a naval base. The Isle of 
Pines (Isla de Pinos), 1,180-sq. mi., is Cuban. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they reach 
a general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with Pico 
Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest point. Las Villas 
is' rough and broken, but Camaguey and part of 
Matanzas are flat. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of raré richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical friits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera~= 
ture is 76°F and mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

Havana (La Habana) pop. over 1,000,000, is 
Cuba’s greatest port and center of social and 
political life. Old Spanish architecture mingles 
with most modern hotel buildings. The Blanquita 
is one of the largest indoor-outdoor theaters, seat- 
ing 6,500, Santiago de Cuba, on the SE coast, is 
next largest port. 

Resources and Industries. Chief barometer of 
the nation’s economy is the sugar industry which 
accounts. for about one-fourth of national income 
and. 80% of total exports: and provides about 
three-fourths of its rail traffic. U. S. sugar mills 
in Cuba in 1959 represented an investment of 
approx. $275,000,000, producing about 40% of 
Cuba’s total output. In 1960 they were seized by 
the Castro regime. 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarets rank second. Tobacco is cultivated 
chiefly in the Vuelta-Abajo district. Other agricul- 
tural products are molasses, coffee, pineapples, 
bananas, citrus fruit and coconuts. Textiles, cab- 
inet woods (mahogany and cedar), dyewoods, 
fibers, gums, resins and oils are important com- 
mercially, Iron, copper, manganese, nickel and salt 
are some of the minerals. Textiles and rum are 
exported. 

Trade by United States with Cuba in dollars 
(Dept. of Commerce): 

Import by U.S. Export by U.S. 
1958 528,000,000 546,000,000 
1959 474,000,000 436,800,000 

Cuban imports from the United States. Jan.~ 
May, 1960, were worth $120,000,000 30% below 
those of 1959, 


te 


io & 


There are more than 9,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. 

History and Government. Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct 28, 1492, and originally called 
Juana. Cuba is its Indian name. Except for British 
occupation, 1762-63, it was Spanish until 1898. 

Under Spanish governors Cubans were denied 
citizenship, slavery was retained until 1886, and 
patriots who revolted were executed. On Oct. 10, 
1868, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes led Cubans in a 
proclamation of independence. Their ten-years’ 
War ended in 1878 with guarantees of rights by 
Spain, which Spain failed to carry out, A full- 
scale movement for independence began Feb. 24, 
1895, under Jose Marti, with the military under 
the command of Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo 
and Calixto Garcia. By 1897 over half the island 
was in Cuban hands. The Spanish governor, 
Valeriano Weyler, destroyed sugar plantations, 
banned export of tobacco and held patriots in 
“reconcentration camps.’’ The U. S. offer to 
mediate was rejected by Spain. : 

The movement to help Cuba gain its inde- 
pendence was speeded up by the sinking of the 
U.S.S. Maine in Havana harbor. The U.S. declared 
war on Spain Apr. 25, 1898, and defeated it in the 
short Spanish-American War. (See Memorable 
Dates.) The Teller Amendment obligated the U. S. 
to respect Cuban independence. In the Treaty of 
Paris, Dec. 10, 1898, Spain gave up all claims to 
Cuba. The U. S. formally withdrew May 20, 1902, 
when Tomas Estrada Palma was inaugurated first 
President of the republic. The Platt Amendment 
to a treaty, 1903, committed the U. S. to inter- 
yene if Cuban independence was threatened; in 
1934 this was relinquished. 

Cuba fell under dictatorship when Maj. Gen. 
Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar seized control from 
Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, (elected 1948) Mar. 10, 
1952. Opposition to the corrupt Batista regime 
became vigorous in 1956 under leadership of Fidel 
Castro (born 1927), lawyer and former leader of 
student opposition. Known as the 26th of July 
Movement, the revolutionists in 1958 carried on 
intensified guerrilla warfare against the regime 
in Oriente, Las Villas, and Camaguey. General 
Batista resigned Jan. 1, 1959, and fled to exile 
in the Dominican Republic, thence to Lisbon. 

Castro proclaimed Dr. Manuel Urrutia Lleo 
Provisional President Jan. 2, 1959. President Ur- 
rutia dissolved the Cuban Congress, Jan. 6, and 
removed from office all governors, congressmen, 
mayors and aldermen. Dr. Castro became Premier 
Feb. 16. The country is governed by a Fundamental 
Law approved Feb. 8, 1959, pending elections; the 
law is based on the 1940 constitution, with modi- 
fications for rule by a de facto government, 
~ Pres. Urrutia resigned after accusing Communists 
of plotting treason. Dr. Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado 
was made Provisional President July 17, 1959. 

The goverment, quickly dominated by left- 
wing extremists, began a program of sweeping 
economic and social changes, led by an agrarian 
reform law approved May 18, 1959. It executed 
hundreds of dissidents, ousted moderates in the 
government, and adopted an anti-United States 
policy. 

The National Institute of Agrarian Reform, lead- 
ing economic control body set up by the regime, 
began nationalization of the cattle and tobacco 
lands and instituted a system of cooperations which 
numbered 1,392 by May, 1960. All private enterprise 
was brought under control by a Central Planning 
Board created Feb. 20, 1960. Two American and 
one British oil refineries were seized June 29 and 
July 1 for refusal to process USSR oil and the 
bulk of an approx. $1 billion worth of U.S. owned 
properties was nationalized Aug. 7. 

Citing the open hostility of the regime, the 
United States cut back Cuba’s remaining 1960 
Sugar quota by 700,000 tons, leaving only 39,752 
tons to be delivered. Cuba’s overall 1960 quota had 
been 3,119,655 tons. 

Soviet, Communist Chinese and Czechoslovakian 
economic penetration was extended by 1960 trade 
and credit agreements, including sugar purchases 
and a USSR credit equiv. to $100,000,000 for con- 
struction of factories and other installations. 

When Premier Khrushchev, July 9, threatened 
military retaliation in the event of United States 
intervention in Cuba, President Eisenhower 
warned that the United States would never permit 
“the establishment of a regime dominated by inter- 
national communism in the Western Hemisphere.”’ 


Havana, founded in 


air force. 


Cyprus 

Capital: Nicosia. Area: 3,572 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1959): 558,000. 

Descriptive. Cyprus, former British Crown Col- 
ony, became a republic Aug. 16, 1960. It is the 
third largest island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 
mi. south of Turkey, 60 mi. west of Syria, and 
240 mi. north of Egypt, UAR. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, nearly all the rest are Turkish Moslems. 

Nicosia is the capital. Chief ports are Limassol, 
Larnaca and Famagusta. 

Resources and Industries. Cyprus is mainly agri- 
cultural, with wheat, barley, vetches, fruits, olives 
and cotton the chief products. About 30% of the 
land is cultivated. Donkeys and mules are im- 
portant agricultural exports. Mineral production 
for export includes copper concentrates and iron 
pyrites. Other minerals are asbestos, chrome and 
gypsum. Cement and flour milling industries are 
under development. There are many light manufac- 
turing industries, including foods and beverages, 
buttons, textiles, clothing, footwear, furniture. 

Imports, 1959, were $115,000,000; exports, $53,- 
400,000. 

History and Government. Cyprus was adminis- 
tered by England since 1878, first under an agree- 
ment with Turkey, then by annexation in 1914, 
becoming a Crown Colony in 1925, It was valuable 
to Britain as a military base. In ages past it had 
been ruled by Assyrians, Persians, Egyptians, 
Romans, Byzantines, Lisignans, Venetians and 
Turks and had Greek colonies. ; 

Greek and Turkish factions long fought h 
other and opposed British rule. The legislative 
council was suspended in 1931 because of agita- 
tion for union with Greece, called enosis. The 
Turkish minority, numbering about 100,000 re- 
sisted Greek claims, citing the island’s historical 
background and proximity to Turkey proper. 
Widespread terrorism in 1955-56 led by the EOKA, 
a terrorist independence group, necessitated harsh 
disciplinary measures. 

The four-year bloody conflict was settled by an 
agreement signed Feb. 19, 1959, by British, Greek, 
Turkish and Cypriote leaders, under which Cyprus 
would become a republic, with a President elected 
from and by the ethnic Greek community, and a 
Vice .President from and by the corresponding 
Turkish community. A 70-30% proportion of the 
Greek and Turkish communities was to be repre- 
sented in the House of Representatives. Britain 
retained several military enclaves. A new right- 
wing party, United Democratic Reform Front 
(EDMA) was formed Apr. 9, 1959, replacing the 
EOKA. A transition government ruled in 1959. 

Archbishop of Cyprus, Makarios ITI, was elected 
the first President for a five-year term Dec. 14, 
1959. A constitution was approved Apr. 6, 1960. In- 
dependence, scheduled for Feb. 19, 1960, was de- 
layed by questions on the form it would take and 
areas of British enclaves until Aug. 16, when it 
became final. 

Great Britain retains sovereignty over two mili- 
tary enclaves, one west of Akrotiri peninsula, an 
area on Larnaca Bay and several other installa- 
tions—a total of approx. 99 sq. mi. Cyprus remains 
in the Sterling area, but the question of perma- 
nent ties with the British Commonwealth pends. 

In first general elections to the House, Aug. 1, 
the Patriotic Front party of Archbishop Makarios 
won 30 seats; AKEL (Communist), 5; Turkish 
Cypriote Nationalists, 15. (By prior agreement, 
the Patriotic Front had guaranteed the AKEL 5 
seats for not interfering with the election.) 
Separate Greek and Turkish Communal Chambers 
to deal with communal affairs are planned. 

Defense. The treaty between the three outside 
governments and the new republic guarantees the 
territorial security of Cyprus. Under a separate 
treaty of alliance, Greece and Turkey agreed to 
protect the island in event of attack. 
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Czechoslovakia 


CZECHOSLOVAK SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 

Capital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 square 
miles. Population (UN est. 1959): 13,564,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bands, with blue tri- 
angle extending from mast te midpoint. Monetary 
unit: Koruna (100 haler). 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia, a Central European 
republic, is about 600 mi. E to W, 50 to 100 mi. N 
to S. It is bounded W and SW by Bavaria (West 
Germany); N and NW by Saxony (East Germany); 
N and NE by Poland; E by Ukrainian USSR, which 
has absorbed Ruthenia; S by Austria and Hungary. 
The Vitava (Moldau) and Lobe (Elbe) flow from 
Bohemia to Germany; the Danube separates Slo- 
vakia from Hungary. The Carpathian Mts. are in 
the E and NE; tallest are the Tatras, with Ger- 
lachovka or Stalin peak, 8,737 ft. The Sudetes are 
on the Polish border; the Ore Mts. (Ger: Erzge- 
birge) on the Saxon border. The Great Bohemian 
Forest, productive of game and timber, lies on 
the Bavarian border. : 

Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia has 
great natural resources, developed by farming, 
mining and industry. About one-third is agricul- 
tural, with about 60% in grain. Sugar beets and 
hops are grown and beer is exported from Plzin 
(Pilsen). 

Coal is mined in the Ostrava-Karvina basin and 
at Plzin and Brno (Briinn); in 1959 coal averaged 
2,209,000 metric tons per month and lignite 
4,475,000 metric tons. Iron ore, found in the 
Beroun basin and Slovakia, averaged 247,000 
metric tons per month in 1959; pig iron 354,000 
tons; crude steel 511,000 metric tons. Ostrava is 
a steel center. The Lenin munitions plant, formerly 
Skoda, at Plzin is one of the largest in Europe. 
Qil is found in Slovakia and Moravia and refined 
at Bratislava on the Danube. Jachymov, formerly 
Joachimstal, in the Ore Mts. has Europe’s richest 
deposits of pitchblende (for radium) and uranium, 
mined intensively by the Soviet Union under con- 
tract. Glass crystals and kaolin support a large 
glass and china industry; other products include 
wood pulp, textiles, shoes. Hydroelectric installa- 
tions averaged monthly 1,824,000,000 kwh in 1959. 

It claims industrial production currently is in- 
creasing at the rate of approx. 11% annually. In 
1959 iridustrial production index was 172 (1953— 
100), compared with 155 in 1958. 

History and Government. Since February, 1948, 
Czechoslovakia has been a Communist republic 
with Soviet-type constitution, nationalized in- 
dustry and one-party elections. Its 3 major di- 
visions, Bohemia, Moravia-Silesia and Slovakia, 
have regional administration. The Czechs (over 
8,000,000) and Slovaks (over 3,500,000) are of 
Slav origin, with strong nationalist aspirations. 
There are about 450,000 Hungarians, 200,000 
Germans, 100,000 Ruthenian-Ukrainians and 100,- 
000 Poles. In forced dislocations several million 
Hungarians were moved out of Slovakia and an 
estimated 3,000,000 Sudeten Germans were trans- 
ferred to Germany under the Potsdam Agreement. 

Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia were part of the 
Great Moravian Empire when overrun by the 
Magyars 906 A. D. Bohemia and Moravia later be- 
came part of the Holy Roman Empire. Under the 
kings of Bohemia Prague in the 14th century was 
the cultural center of Central Europe. The Hussite 
religious wars were fought here, 1420-36. In 1526 
Ferdinand, brother of Emperor Charles V, became 
king of Bohemia and Hungary and began German- 
ization of the Slavs, never fully successful. In 
1618 the Thirty Years’ War opened in Prague. 

In -1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes formed a provisional government and when 
Austria fell Oct. 28, 1918, proclaimed the republic 
of Czechoslovakia, to which Slovak leaders adhered 
Oct. 30. Masaryk was President 1918-1935 and was 
succeeded by Benes. When Hitler demanded in- 
dependence for the Sudeten Germans the prime 
ministers of Britain and France met with Hitler 
and Mussolini at Munich Sept. 29, 1938, and 
agreed to give Sudetenland to Germany and other 
slices to Poland and Hungary. 

In March, 1939, Hitler wiped out the Czech- 
oslovakian republic, made protectorates of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, and supported the autonomy of 
Slovakia. A large Slovak party, which had pre- 
ferred federation with the Czechs on the Swiss 
model instead of the union that resulted, took this 
opportunity to proclaim the independence of 
Slovakia on Mar, 14, 1939, with Dr. Jos. Tiso as 
President. Since this involved obligations to Hitler 
the Allies refused recognition. While the Slovak 


regime declared war on the United States Dec. 16, 
1941, other Slovak leaders cooperated with Benes, 
and the Czech government-in-exile declared war 
on Nazi Germany. 

In May, 1942, the German governor, Heydrich, 
was assassinated at Prague; Hitler in reprisal 
leveled the village of Lidice, shot the men, interned 
the women and sent the children to Germany, 

Slovak protestants April 17, 1943, demanded re- 
call of Slovak troops sent into Russia. Russian and 
U. S. troops liberated Czechoslovkia in April and 
May, 1945, and Benes returned as President May 
8, 1945. In May, 1946, Communists made great 
gains; Benes had to accept Klement Gottwald, a 
Communist, as Prime Minister, In February, 1948, 
Gottwald organized a Communist government, 
which in May engineered a one-slate vote putting 
Communists in full control. Benes resigned June 
7, 1948 and died Sept. 3. The executive power 
vested in 1953 in a presidium. There is a Czech 
assembly of 300 and a Slovak assembly of 100, 
named for 3 years. 

A new constitution, announced in July, 1960, 
reorganized the nation into a highly centralized 
state. Its name was changed to the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic and major policy and adminis- 
tration of Slovakia were referred to the Prague 
central government. 

President of Presidium: Antonin Novotny (born 
Dec. 10, 1904), elected Nov. 19, 1957. Premier: 
Viliam Siroky. 

Education and Religion. An estimated 75% of 
the population is Roman Catholic, the rest Prot- 
estant (Hussite), Greek Orthodox and others. 

Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague, founded in 1348; the Uni- 
versities of Brno, -Bratislava, Kosice, Hradec, 
Kralove, Pilsen; also technical universities. Czech 
and Slovak are official languages. 

Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945, with 
service for two years. Since 1950 the army has 
been trained by Soviet advisers. Its strength is 
estimated at 245,000, with an additional 190,000 
in the air and security forces. 

Czechoslovakia was one of the 8 Communist 
nations signing the 20-year Mutual Defense Pact 
at Warsaw May 14, 1955, providing for a unified 
military command. 


El Salvador 
REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital: San Salvador. Area -(prov. test.): 8,259 
square miles. Population (UN est. :1959); 2,520,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, ‘blue-white-blue, coat 
of eras on white. Monetary unit: ‘Colon (U.S. 
40¢). 

Descriptive. El Salvador, smallest of the six 
Central American or Middle American republics 
and only one without an Atlantic seacoast, ds 
bounded on the West by Guatemaia, on the North 
and East by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, 
and on the South by a Pacific coastline of about 
160 miles. A country of mountains, hills and up- 
land plains, it is entirely within the tropics, but 
tropic heat is modified by the elevation. 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. La Liber- 
tad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutuco) are the 
principal seaports. Air traffic is increasing. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. 

Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Other exports are henequen, cotton, gold, sugar, 
balsam, shoes, textiles, cement, liquors. Imports 
include cotton textiles, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, automobiles and trucks, wheat and flour, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce); 


Import by U.S. Export by U.S. 
1958 49,000,000 45,000,000 
1959 (est.). 37,200,000 37,200,000 


History and Government. El Salvador became 
independent of Spain in 1821; member of the Cen- 
tral American Federation until 1839. The consti- 
tution provides for a unicameral legislative sys- 
tem, the National Assembly of Deputies, elected 
by popular vote. Voting is compulsory for all over 
18 years of age. Executive power is vested in the 
President who is elected by direct, popular vote 
and is ineligible for immediate reelection, The 
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President is assisted by a Council of Ministers wha 
are named by him. 

President: Lt. Col. Jose Maria Lemus, elected 
Mar. 4, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory and the language is Spanish. The 
dominant religion is Roman Catholicism. 

Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 

Capital: Copenhagen. Area: 16,576 square miles. 
Population, including Faroe Islands and Greenland 
(UN est. 1959): 4,547,000. Flag: White cross on 
red field (Dannebrog). Monetary Unit: Krone, pl. 
Kroner (U.S. 14.48c). 

Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low undulating plains. 

Resources and Industries. One third of the pop- 
ulation lives by agriculture on more than 70% cf 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more 
butter and produces more bacon than any other 
country except the U.S. Fisheries are valuable. 
Tourist trade accounts for 5% of foreign exchange. 

The first cooperative consumers’ society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,964 
affiliated societies and includes 480,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population. Danish 
farmers operate more than 1,250 cooperative dai- 
ries, 60 cooperative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

Merchant fleet in 1959 comprised 356 vessels of 
more than 1,000 gross tons, totaling 2,002,000 tons. 

Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 


Imports Exports 
1958 9,292 8,744 
1959 11,057 9,644 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kobenhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Havyn 


- (port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 


but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great at- 
traction here is the castle of Kronborg which once 
collected Sound duties. 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. 

The King and Parliament jointly hold legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the constitu- 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was signed June 5, 
1953, Denmark’s Constitution Day. It made wom- 
en eligible to succeed to the throne, substituted 
@ unicameral Parliament (the Folketing) of 179 
members for the former two-chamber Rigsdag, 
lowered the voting age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of a 
colony to a full member of the Danish Common- 
wealth with representatives in Parliament, and 
made legal provisions for Denmark’s full coopera- 
tion in projects of international scope through a 
clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing 
members or by plebiscite majority. 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, King Christian X, April 
20, 1947. He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters: Princess Mar- 
grethe, heir-presumptive (born April 16, 1940). 
Princess Benedikte (born April 29, 1944), Princess 
Anne-Marie (born Aug. 30, 1946). The King has 
one brother, Prince Knud (born July 27, i900). 

Prime Minister: Viggo Kampman, appointed 
Feb. 19, 1960. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 

Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force, reorganized in 1948, is being ex- 
panded. Mobilized strengths are: Army, 100,000 
plus local defense units of about 25,000; navy, 
20,000; air force, 8 fighter and fighter-bomber 
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squadrons totaling 15,000. Seven airfields have 
been approved under the NATO program. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, area 540 
sq. mi., pop. 32,380, have extensive home Tule. 

GREENLAND 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the island 
is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in altitude. 
The average thickness of the ice cap is 1,000 ft. 
The population (1956) is 28,298. The capital is 
Godthaab. Under the 1953 Danish constitution the 
colony became an integral part of the realm. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are exported. 


Dominican Republic 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 

°Capital: Ciudad Trujillo:-Area (Govt. est.), 1%- 
333 square miles. Population (UN est. 1959): 
2,894,000. Flag: four alternating red and blue 
squares quartered by white cross. Monetary unit: 
Peso (U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispaniola 
(discovered by Columbus in 1492), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 241 
miles long. It has a coastline of 979 miles. Climate 
is generally sub-tropical. 

The city of Santo Domingo, founded 1496, is 
the oldest settlement on the hemisphere and has 
the supposed ashes of Columbus in an elaborate 
tomb in its ancient cathedral. In 1936 its name 
was changed to Ciudad Trujillo. 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fer- 
tile, about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; 
agriculture and stock raising are the principal 
activities. Sugar, cacao, coffee, tobacco, corn, 
peanuts, and bananas are the chief products. 
Cattle, hogs, horses and poultry farms enhance 
farm prosperity. 

The country has gold, copper, iron, salt, chalk, 
bauxite, marble, amber, kaolin. 

Chief manufactures are sugar, molasses, rum, 
alcohol, cement, peanut oil, chocolate, tobacco 
products, cordage, textiles, apparel, lumber, fur- 
niture. 

U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1958 72,000,000 76,000,000 
1959 75,600,000 60,000,000 


History and Government. Spain ceded Santo 
Domingo to France, 1795. Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
Haitian leader, overran it, 1801. Spain returned 
intermittently 1803-1821, and several native re- 
publics came and went. From 1822 to 1844 Haiti 
governed it. The republic was formed 1844. Spain 
occupied it 1861-63. 

The country was occupied by American Marines 
from 1916 until 1924, when a constitutionally 
elected government was installed. In 1942 a new 
constitution gave suffrage to women. Gen. Rafael 
L. Trujillo (Molina) born 1891, was President, 
1930-38 and 1942-52. He was given wide executive 
powers by the congress and is virtual head of the 
government; his brother, Hector Bienvenido Tru- 
jillo (Molina), born 1908, became President 1952 
and 1957, resigned Aug. 3, 1960, and was succeeded 
by Vice Pres. Joaquin Balaguer. 

The President is elected by direct vote every 
five years’ The National Congress consists of a 
Senate of 25 and a Chamber of Deputies. All per- 
Sons over 18 have the right to suffrage. 

On Jan. 28, 1960, a conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment’s strong rule was crushed. Congress de- 
clared a state of emergency, June 30, after 
charging Venezuela was plotting war. The Org. of 
American States voted sanctions against the re- 
public Aug. 20, 1960, condemning it for acts of 
aggression against Venezuela and the Venezuelan 
President, Dr. Romulo Betancourt. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and 19% negroes. 
There is religious tolerance and no state religion, 
The population is almost wholly Roman Catholic. 
Education is free and compulsory. The language is 
Spanish, but English is widely spoken. The Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo was established 1538 by 
Dominican fathers. 
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Defense. There is compulsory training for one 
year. Active armed forces comprise approximately 
25,000 officers and men and a Civil Reserve of 
100,000. The Navy has modern units—2 destroyers, 
4 frigates, 5 corvettes, patrol vessels and coast 
guards. The air force has fighters, light bombers, 
transport and rescue squadrons, 


Ecuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 

Capital: Quito. Area (govt. est.): 116,270 square 
miles, Population (UN estimate 1959): 4,169,000. 
Flag: broad yellow bar above narrower blue and 
red bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 
Monetary unit: Sucre (U.S. 5.63¢). 

Descriptive. Ecuador, on the northern Pacific 
Coast of South America, extends from about 100 
miles north of the Equator to 400 miles south of it. 
It is bounded by Colombia on the North and Peru 
on the East and South. Two cordillera of the 
Andes mountains cross the country from north to 
south, dividing it into three natural zones—coastal, 
highlands, and the orient extending to the border 
with Peru. Included among Ecuador’s 22 peaks 
are a number of South America’s highest vol- 
eanos, including Chimborazo (20,577 ft.), Coto- 
paxi, Iliniza, Cayambe, and Altar. 

Ecuador’s area includes the Galapagos~ (Tor- 
toise) Islands, with an area of 3,028 sq. mi., the 
archipelago forming the province of Colon. Esti- 
mates of the country’s area vary widely; portions 
of the frontier have not been delimited. 

Guayaquil is the chief seaport, and also serves 
Panagra and Braniff Airlines. Otavalo, Quito, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists. 

The 230-mile Quito-San Lorenzo railroad gives 
Quito access to the Pacific and open markets to 
fertile agricultural lands in Imbabura and Esmer- 
aldas provinces. 

Resources and Industries. The country is rich in 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pillzhum in Cafiar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Modern farm methods 
have redoubled Ecuador’s agricultural growth 
since 1948. Rice exports have doubled, bananas 
quadrupled. Other agricultural products are cere- 
als, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Cocoa ranks 
first in exports by value. Others include kapok, 
rubber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 

Once industrially slow, Ecuador is rapidly mod- 
ernizing and expanding its industries. Industry 
now contributes 20% to the national income and 
is accelerating, with large production increases in 
cement, edible oils, textiles, sugar, chemicals. 

The so-called Panama or “‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made 
of Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 
Ecuador is the chief source of balsa wood, half as 
heavy as cork but very strong. 

U.S, trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 

Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1958 56,000,000 47,000,000 
1959- 60,000,000 48,000,000 

History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of- Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a republic. 

Under the republic’s constitution of 1946 the 
President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term and the Congress consists of a 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives. Women 
have voted since 1939. 

Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Social-Christian, was 
elected President in 1956 and 1960. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion. Primary education is compulsory. 
The language is Spanish. The population is over 
one-third Indian and one-third mixed; whites are 
in the minority but settlement by Americans and 
the British is encouraged. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. The 
U. S. has a military assistance advisory agreement 
with Ecuador. 

GYPT 
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For information on the Republic of Egypt, see 
United Arab Republic. 


Estonia 
EESTI VABARIIK 

ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 

Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 square 
miles. Population (USSR estimate, 1956): 1,100,000. 

Descriptive. Estonia comprises the one-time Rus- 
sian Empire province of Estonia (Eestimaa), the 
northern part of Livonia; parts of the former 
Petjorski Krai and a number of islands in the 
Baltic Sea. It is bounded on the East by the 


USSR, Latvia on the South, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic on the West, and the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the North. The Estonians are of Finnish- 
Ugrian origin. The country is a eh ti inter- 
spersed with a series of rolling hills. 

Resources and Industries. Chief occupations are 
agriculture and dairy farming, Crops include rye, 
oats and barley. About 22% of the territory is 
covered by forests which furnish material for 
furniture, match and pulp industries. Textiles, 
agricultural machinery} precision instruments also 
are manufactured. Mineral resources include 
shale, peat, phosphorites. 

History and Government. Estonia declared its 
independence from Russia Feb. 24, 1918. It was 
overrun and incorporated by the USSR in June 
1940. This action has not been recognized by the 
United States. Estonia was known as a country of 
quaint medieval towns. Tallinn was founded by 
King Valdemar II of Denmark in 1219; Narva, 
founded in the 13th century, contained a fortress 
built by the Russian Grand Duke Ivan III in 1492. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation. 
78.6% of the population were Lutherans, 19% 
Greek Orthodox. Compulsory school attendance 
was extended to seven years in 1945; in 1950 there 
were 150,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 8 institu- 
tions of higher education, including Tartu (Dor-~ 
pat) University, founded in 1632. 
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Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 

YE ITIOPIA NEGUSE NEGUEST MENGUIST 

Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square 
miles (398,350 including Eritrea). Population 
(govt. estimate 1956): 19,500,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with lion in 
ro is bar. Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar (U.S. 

Descriptive. The kingdom of Ethiopia (or Abys- 
sinia) is a mountainous country in NE Africa, 
bounded NE by its federated state of Eritrea, 
which borders the Red Sea; E by French Somali- 
land, E, SE & S by the Somalia Republic; S by 
Kenya; W by Sudan. 

Its principal rivers are the Abbai (Blue Nile), 
Baro, Gibe, Didessa, Wabi, Awash, Juba, and 
Webi Shebeli. The climate is largely temperate, 
with a rainy season from June to September. 

Resources and Industries. Economy is mainly 
agricultural but industrial resources are potentially 
great, including vast hydroelectric power, surveys 
of which are under way with aid of the Interna- 
tional Bank. Modern industrial enterprises are 
conducted by American and other firms. 

Fertile soil and abundant rainfall produce two 
crops annually. Wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, 
sugar and coffee are principal crops. Cattle, 
sheep, goats and mules are raised in great num- 
bers. The horses are small but sturdy and popu- 
lar as polo ponies. Coffee of extremely high 
quality, used for blending, from the Province of 
Kaffa, accounts for half of the country’s foreign 
exchange. The govt. has established a National 
Coffee Board, to increase quality and trade. 
Hides and skins of domestic and wild animals 
also are exported. Mineral resources include 
platinum, gold, silver, manganese, tin, cop- 
per, asbestos, potash, sulphur, mica, cement, and 
salt. There are known deposits of coal and iron; 
tests are in progress for petroleum. 

Addis Ababa is connected by rail with Djibouti, 
French Somaliland. The highway system is being 
expanded, as also are radio, telephone and tele- 
graph communications. A-modern airline serves 
the nation and connects with foreign lines. 

History and Government. Ethiopia is a constitu- 
tional monarchy derived from a number of earlier 
kingdoms, descendants of ancient Hamite and 
Semite tribes. Italy invaded the country in 1935 
without declaring war and partially occupied it. 
Emperor Haile Selassie fought until forced to 
withdraw. The League of Nations applied sanctions 
against Italy, which proved ineffective. Mussolini 
added Ethiopia to Italy with Victor Emmanuel III 
emperor. British forces freed Ethiopia, 1941. Eri- 
trea, former Italian colony, was federated with 
Ethiopia in 1952. 

The present Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 225th 
consecutive Solomonic ruler, was born July 23, 
1892, crowned Noy. 2, 1930. He voluntarily estab- 
lished a Parliament and judiciary system, July 16, 
1931, and promulgated a new constitution Nov. 4, 
1955, incorporating a liberal bill of rights, grant- 
ing the franchise to all over 21 and defining the 
emperor’s powers. The Senate (Upper House) of 
105 is appointed for 6-year terms; Chamber of 
Deputies, approx. 210, is elected for 4 years 
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ing a university college at Addis Ababa. The off= 
cial language is Amharic; English is widely taught. 
Fifty hospitals and 250 clinics operate; epi- 
demic prevention is under direction of Ethiopian 
Pasteur Institute. 

Defense. The Emperor commands the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. High-ranking officers are 
trained inthe United States and Great Britain. 


ERITREA 

Eritrea, an Italian colony for 67 years, stretches 
for 670 miles along the African coast of the Red 
Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethio- 
pia and the Somalia Republic. Its area is 48,350 sq. 
mi., population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and ma- 
larial, but the uplands are often cold. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. A rail- 
road 75 miles long connects the seaport Massawa 
with the capital, Asmara, and Cheren and Agordat. 
Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum has 
been found, 

The UN General Assembly, regulating Italy’s 
former colonies, voted Dec. 3, 1950 that Eritrea, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
be federated with Ethiopia. Eritrea chose a 68- 
member Assembly in March, 1952, which approved, 
July 9, a constitution drawn up by a UN com- 
mission establishing the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1952, when the Emperor signed the act of federa- 
tion. Eritrea is represented in the Ethiopian Par- 
liament and Federal Council. 


Finland 


SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 

Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1959): 4,433,700. Flag: 
Extended blue cross on white field, Monetary unit: 
Markka (U.S. 0.3125¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
USSR, on the South by the Gulf of Finland, 
USSR and Baltic Sea, and on the West by the 
Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. Its topog- 
raphy and climate are extremely rugged. 

Seventy percent of the land is forested. The 
lake and canal waterways are navigable for 3,000 
miles. Rail and air communication are well de- 
veloped. 

Aland Islands, constituting the autonomous de- 
partment of Aland, are 300 small islands, 572 sq. 
mi. one-third inhabited by settlers of Swedish 
descent, in the Gulf of Bothnia, 25 mi. from 
Sweden, 15 mi. from Finland, Russia ruled them 
from 1809-1917. They are demilitarized. Mariehamn 
is the principal port, 

Resources and Industries. Finland has long been 
an. agricultural country, but in recent decades in- 
dustry has grown rapidly. The principal crops are 
oats, barley, wheat, rye, potatoes, hay. Wood- 
working, including paper and pulp, is the most im- 
portant industry. Finland’s sulphate pulp produc- 
tion, 125,000 tons a year, is second in world after 
the U.S. Forest area covers 53,500,000 acres. Other 
chief industries are metals, food and beverages, 
textiles, leather, chemicals. 

Finland’s merchant marine, Dec. 1958, com- 
prised 538 vessels aggregating 754,839 gross tons. 

The cooperative system is carried on in Finland 
with marked success. 

Foreign trade (in markkas): 


Imports Exports 
1958 233,100,000,000 247,900,000,000 
1959 266,560,000,000 267,200,000,000 


History and Government. The original Finns 
were part of a large Asiatic migration, with Mon- 
goloid connections and related to the Magyar 
(Hungarian) and Turkish tribes. Swedish settlers 
brought the country into the kingdom of Sweden, 
1154 to 1809, when Finland became an autonomous 
grand duchy of the Russian Empire. Russian 
exactions created a strong national spirit; on Dec. 
6, 1917, Finland declared its independence and on 
July 17, 1919, became a republic. On Nov. 30, 
1939, the Soviet Union invaded Finland, and al- 
though the Finns took heavy toll, they succumbed 


after 3 mos. and in March, 1940, were forced to 
cede 16,173 sa. mi., including the Karelian isth- 
mus, Vijpuri, and an area on Lake Ladog: 
the Nazis attacked the USSR June 22, me Vie 


area for a military base. The treaty of Feb. 10, 


payments.In April, 1948, Finland signed a 10- 
year treaty of mutual assistance and friendship 
with USSR, extended in 1956-until 1975, when the 
USSR agreed to return Porkkala, which it did Jan. 
26, 1956. Finland has other economic agreements 
with USSR. Despite their setbacks the industri- 
ous Finns paid their war debts and brought pros- 
perity back to their land. 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. The President is 
D. Urho Kekkonen, elected Feb. 15, 1956. 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Edus- 
kunta, numbering 200, elected to 4-year terms. 
The voting system is designed for proportional 
representation. In general elections July 6-7, 
1958, seats were distributed: Communists, 50; 
Social Democrats, 48; Agrarians, 48; Conservatives, 
29; Swedish People’s party, 14; Liberals, 8; Inde- 
pendent Socialists, 3 (joined since the election by 
11 Social Democrats). 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is freedom of worship. Literacy rate is among 
highest in the world—99%. Modern literature 
thrives. There are five major universities—one in 
Helsinki and two in Turku, and a number of insti- 
tutes of higher education. 

Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 19 are called up 
for one year for training. There are an Air Force 
and a Coast Defense. Finland’s effective force is 
limited by its World War I peace treaty to 41,900. 
4 rier is a member of the UN and the Nordic 

ouncil. 


France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 

Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 
lation (Govt. est. 1960): 45,355,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, blue-white-red. Monetary unit: New 
Franco (U.S. 20¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42° 
20’ to 51°5’ North latitude, and from 17°45’ East 
longitude to 4°45’ West longitude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the Saar and Germany. The Jura 
mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
Alps from Italy on the Southeast. On the South 
are the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the West are 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the North the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England. 

Mt. Blanc, on the Franco-Italian border in the 
Savoy, is the tallest mountain west of the Cau- 
causus 15,771 ft. Other tall peaks are Mt. Pelat, 
10,017 ft. and Pic Montcalm in the Pyrenees, 10,305 
it. Under an agreement with Italy, an 11,600-meter 
(744 mi.) tunnel through Mt. Blanc is under con- 
struction. Other tunnels pierce Mt. Cenis (8 mi), 
the Vosges, Ruve, Col de Braus and Mt. Grazian. 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3,367 square miles and a population 
(1954) of 244,266. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
place of Napoleon. 

There are four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone. France controls 
the left bank of the Rhine from Basel, Switzer- 
land, to Lauterbourg. The waterways total 7,543 
miles in length, of which canals cover 3,031. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small diversified farms occupying 
29% of the employed, producing wheat, sugar 
beets, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, grapes, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
Cattle raising, forestry and fishing are extensive, 

.The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore desposits in eastern 
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France and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. Huge natural 
gas deposits at Lacq in the Pyrenees, first dis- 
covered in 1951, are expected to yield more than 
14,000,000 cu. meters per day by 1962. 

Power stations produce over 58 billion kwh an- 
nually. Projects are under way to develop the 
Rhone River Valley and the Rhine between Basel 
and Strasbourg. 

French railways are merged into one French Na- 
tional Railway system, the Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Francais. The merchant marine 
on Jan. 1, 1960, included 798 ships totaling 4,460,707 
gross tons. The major air agency, Air France, 
serves all the continents. 


Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes, automobiles and iron prod- 
ucts. Index of industrial production for 1959 was 
161 (1952—100), against 152 in 1958, and reached 
173 in April, 1960. Production of pig iron in 1959 
averaged 1,039,000 metric tons per month; crude 
steel averaged 1,268,000 metric tons per month. In 
March, 1960, it was 1,515,000 metric tons. Coal 
production in 1959 averaged 4,982,000 metric tons 
per month. (1 metric ton equals 1,102 short tons.) 
153 (1953—100), against 145 in 1957, and reached 
159 in Feb., 1959. Production of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys averaged 1,012,000 metric tons per month 
in 1958. Crude steel production in 1958 averaged 
1,217,000 metric tons per month.-In March, 1959, 
it was 1,284,000 tons. Coal production in 1958 
averaged 4,810,000 metric tons monthly, 

Some of the basic principles of atomic energy 
were discovered by French scientists: It has the 
Saclay pile, and the G-2 reactor at Marcoule ex- 
perimental atomic center which began to supply 
electricity commercially Apr. 22, 1959. France’s 
major nuclear power plant at Chinon in the Loire 
Valley will have a capacity of 300,000 kw. 

In 1959 France produced 3,768,000 metric tons 
of petroleum. Southwest France became an impor- 
tant oil area with the discovery of the Lacq and 
Parentis fields. The Lacq gas field in Aquitaine, 
produced 2,000 bbl. of asphaltic crude daily in 1959; 
it has vast reserves of natural gas and sulphur. 
Parentis field near Bordeaux yields 25,000 bbl. 
daily (1,300,000 tons annually). 

North Africa is expected to supply 30,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons annually by 1965. Known reserves of 
natural gas already total over 35 trillion cu. ft. 
and the Hassi R’Mel field is thought to be the 
world’s third largest. The new 24-in. pipeline from 
Hassi Messaoud to Bougie on the Mediterranean 
coast, inaugurated Dec. 1959, will carry 100,000,000 
bbl. annually. Another pipeline, 500 mi. long, will 
carry crude from the Edjele field near the Libyan 
border to La Skirrha, near the Gulf of Gabes in 
Tunisia. Gabon in Equatorial Africa produced 750,- 
000 tons in 1959 and increased its output in 1960. 
France normally imports nearly 25,000,000 tons, 
over 22,000,000 from the Middle East. 

France is the most important vinery in the 
world and its wines, of which it produces about 
one billion gallons a year, are of high value for 
export. Names of French provinces and regions, 
such as Bordeaux, Champagne, Burgundy identify 
wines highly esteemed. While ownership of vine- 
yards is diversified, associations hold owners to 
strict account for the quality of their product. 

Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 


dollars): Imports Exports 
1958 4.059,528,000  3,204,762,000 
1959 3,859,109,000 3,835,829,000 
Trade with the United States (in dollars): 
Imports Exports 
, 1958 562,856,600 300,857,160 
1959 423,000,000 460,000,000 


The Bank of France, originally a private con- 
cern with the right to issue paper currency, 
came under government administration in 1945. 
The government, Jan. 1, 1960, replaced the franc, 
494 to U.S. $1 with the New Franc, worth 5 to $1. 


History and Government. The monarchial system 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848), 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second Em- 
pire (1852-1870), the Third Republic (1871-1946), 
the Fourth Republic (1946-1958), Fifth Republic 
and French Community (1958). For list of ruiers 
consult Indez. 


France suffered severe losses in manpower and 
wealth in the first World War, 1914-1918, when it 
was invaded by the German Empire because it was 
an ally of Russia. With Britain and the United 
States as its principal allies it threw back the 
Germans and by the Treaty of Versailles exacted 
return of Alsace and Lorraine, French provinces 
seized by Germany in 1871. As Allied controls on 
Germany were reduced Adolf Hitler and the Nazi 

arty prepared for revenge. They invaded France 

May, 1940, occupied Paris June 14, 1940, and 
signed an armistice with a government that made 
its hq in Vichy, in unoccupied France. Marshal 
Philippe Petain became chief of state, but French- 
men were divided. Underground forces (Resistance) 
operated as guerrillas while Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
formed an army in Africa. When France was lib- 
erated by the Allies Sept., 1944, De Gaulle became 
premier of the provisional government from Noy. 
7, 1944, until Jan., 1946. 


From 1946-1958, France had more than a score 
of Premiers, no party or combination of parties 
being able to hold power long in the face of 
weaknesses in the French parliamentary system 
and costly conflicts in Algeria and Indo-China. 

Gen. Charles Andre Marie Joseph de Gaulle 
(born Nov. 22, 1890) became Premier June 1, 1958, 
after a crisis threatening civil war followed the 
resignation of former Premier Felix Gaillard, 
April 16, and a conflict with Tunisia over the 
Algerian rebellion. He was approved by the As- 
sembly, 329 to 224, with a 20-member cabinet. 


Gen. de Gaulle’s proposed reforms included 
power to rule the country by decree for a six- 
month period, renewal of special powers in Algeria, 
and a constitutional amendment to transform the 
parliamentary regime into a presidential form. 

The Council of Ministers approved an amended 
draft of Gen. de Gaulle’s proposed constitution for 
the new French Community Sept. 3, 1958, which 
was approved by the voters by an overwhelming 
margin, Sept. 28, with the exception of the West 
African territory of Guinea. The overall vote was 
31,123,483 (82.5%) to 6,556,073. Guinea voted 95% 
against the constitution, left the French Com- 
munity and Oct. 2, 1958, became a republic. 


Under the new constitution establishing the 
Fifth Republic, Overseas Territories were allowed 
six months to choose whether to retain their 
status, become an overseas department more close- 
ly integrated with the Republic, or take the status 
of an autonomous state within the Community. 


Gen. de Gaulle was elected first President of 
the Fifth Republic Dec. 21, 1958; inaugurated Jan. 
8, 1959. He appointed Michel Debré, Premier. 


The new constitution provides for a strong ex- 
ecutive branch headed by the President, a legis- 
lature composed of a National Assembly and a 
Senate. The President, elected for 7 years by an 
electoral college, appoints the Premier, (formerly 
elected by the Assembly), and may dissolve the 
Assembly and call for new elections; he may call 
for referendums on specific issues and may assume 
full powers in a national emergency. An absolute 
majority vote of the Assembly is required to over- 
throw a government. The President is assisted by 
an Executive Couneil comprising the Premier, 
heads of states und certain Cabinet members. 

In June, 1960, the constitution was amended to 
allow member states that became sovereign to re- 
main within the Community, creating in effect a 
commonwealth. 


The first National Assembly of the new regime 
was elected Nov. 23 and 30, 1958, comprising 552 
members elected for five years, including 71 dep- 
uties representing Algeria. Twelve major parties 
were represented, ranging from the Poujadists on 
the extreme right to the Communists on the ex- 
treme left. Strongest was the Union (Gaullist) 
party, 189 seats, followed by Independents, and 
Moderates, 136; Socialists, Left Center and others, 
66; M.R.P. and Christian Democracy, 57, Com- 
munists won 10. 


Elections to the new Senate (formerly called 
Council of the Republic), were held April 26, 1959, 
in Metropolitan France and Overseas Territories 
and on May 31 in Algeria, on the basis of one for 
every 300,000 pop. and a minimum of three for each 
state, indirectly elected by 108,374 ‘‘grand electors’ 
composed of Deputies, departmental and munici- 
pal councillors and others. Elected were 255 Sen- 
ators for continental France, 32 for Algeria, 2 for 
Saharan Depts., 7 for the Overseas Departments, 
5 for Overseas Territories, and 6 representing 
French citizens abroad. 
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French Community, established under the 1958 
constitution of the Fifth Republic, replaces the 
French Union. It consists of the Departments of 
Metropolitan France and Algeria, and the fol- 
lowing Overseas Departments, Overseas Territor- 
ies, and Republics. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
Popula- 


Miles tion 


Afri ». 1. +. « {3,978,406} 41,395,391 
ar "191; 518,620 
Burope...-......2. 2,222.21.) 212,659] 44,500,000 
Oceania................ 0.22.1 16,666 += 198,888 


OVERSEAS DEPARTMENTS 
Algeria (Africa),.............]) 852,600)10,265,000 
French Suians (South America) 35,135 29,000 
Martin tque We oot i nae e Seige 380 255,600 
Aartinique (West Indies)..... A 
Reunion: (Afrien).. eee are ens 969) 274,370 


OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


French Somaliland (Africa)... . 9,071 67,000 
ororo ae cAtrioa) Sette 790| 177,000 
. Pierre quelon A 
a ene“ Paciac)..| 1,580, 77/000 
mch Polynesia (So. Pacific).. ; : 
New Caledonia (Pacific Ocean) 9,446 68,000 
REPUBLICS 

Malagasy Republic 
ameey. Shadarance?) as 228,000] 5,174,523 
Mali Federation (disbanded 


Ag. 20, 2960). kee eg 
Senegal Republic........... 80,600} 2,270,000 
nS Slee pe peu se: «seaeeee| 450,500] 3,708,000 
‘ouncil of the Entente: 
Ivory Coast Republic...... 123,200} 3,088,000 
Republic of the Upper Volta.. 


Dahomey Republic.. .. 45,900) 1,720,000 
Niger Republic, Sete rats) 494,500} 2,415,000 
Union of Central African 
ee: blic (former 
ongo Republic (form: 
Middle Congo).. 132,000) 764,000 


Central African Republic 


(for, Ubangi-Shari).......| 288,000] 1,175,000 


Chad Republic.............| 496,000) 2,580,000 
Gabon Racuplic. Nirsecise ays tanese he 108,000) 471,000 
Mauritanian Islamic Republic..', 415,900! .. 624,000 


CONDOMINIUM, WITH BRITAIN 
New Hebrides (Oceania)....../ 5,700) 53,888 
Former Associated States and Territories 

The republics of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 
(South), formerly comprising French Indo-China, 
are not affiliated with the French Community, 
A former trust territory, Cameroun (French cam- 
eroons) in West Africa, became independent Jan. 
1, 1960. Another, Togoland, gained independence 
Apr. 27, 1960, as Republic of Togo, not a member 
of the French Community. Consult Index for 
separate articles. 


Each Overseas Department elects senators and 
Deputies to the French Parliament and is governed 
by an elected General Council and by a prefect. 
Overseas Territories have territorial assemblies, 
government councils whose members are Ministers, 
and High Commissioners representing France. Fol- 
lowing adoption of the new constitution, Sept. 28, 
1958, 12 African territories voted to become semi- 
autonomous republics with the Community. Of 
these, all received complete sovereignty or pledges 
therefor in 1960. All were expected to remain 
within the Community. The republics are repre- 
sented in the Community’s institutions—Executive 
Council, Senate of the Community, and Court of 
Arbitration, 

Distribution of Senate seats of Metropolitan 
France compared with former Council: 


Senate Council 


Independents, Peasants ......... 85 80 
Radicals and. allies *, 2... .40..cs 6. 61 47 
BOCIAMEIS. Se. el (See ewe 48 53 
Popular Republicans ... 29 21 
Gaullists ...... Rp 27 29 
Communists ...., 14 16 
Wnelassified left ................. 1 0 
The government budget in francs: 
BOD AGEs wesc ce ke 2 5,295,000,000,000 
CRON Es Sa 6,189,000,000,000 


1960 (New frances, 5 to $1) 67,470,000,000 


Education and Religion. Primary, secondary and 
higher education are free and instruction is com- 
re between the ages of six and 14. There are 

7 universities in the country. 


allowance, and compulsory 
ice illness, maternity, disability and death. A prof- 
it-sharing agreement was signed Jan. 7, 1959. 

Defense. Compulsory service for 20-year-olds was 
raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28, 1950. Com~- 
pulsory military training has existed since 1798. 
An extensive rearming program is under way. 

The Navy includes 2 battleships, 5 aircraft car- 
riers, 1 escort carrier, 4 cruisers, about 50 destroy- 
ers and other vessels. 

In Dec. 1959, the armed forces numbered approx. 
1,000,000, of which 500,000 were in France proper, 
400,000 in Algeria. 

The government announced Feb. 13, 1960, its 
first atomic explosion, that of a plutonium bomb, 
at the proving grounds at Reggan in French Sa- 
hara. The Arms Ministry announced plans, Feb. 
25, for an entirely motorized nuclear division to 


“number 12,000 to 15,000 men, 


France is a member of NATO, the Western 
European Coal and Steel Community, European 
Economic Community (common market) and 
European Atomic Community (Euratom). 


Algeria 
L’ALGERIE 


Algeria, annexed Feb. 1842, is situated in north- 
ern Africa, extending for 650 mi. along the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, between Tunisia on the East and Mo- 
rocco on the West. The northern territory extends 
inland approximately 350 miles; beyond, the south- 
ern territories extend southward indefinitely into 
the Sahara Desert, merging into West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys run- 
ning out from the hills. The two chains of the 
Atlas Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 
feet, divide the country from the Sahara. Algeria 
has an area of 852,600 sq. mi., and population 
(est. 1958), of 10,265,000 of which an est. 1,250,000 
are Europeans. The capital is Algiers. The natives 
are Arabs and Berbers of Moselm faith. ; 

As presently constituted, the Northern Territory 
of Algeria, with area 80,117 square miles with a 
population (est, 1955) of 8,710,000, comprises 13 
Departments. 

The former Southern Territories, since Aug. 7, 
1957, form the two Saharan Departments of Oases 
and Saoura, with area of 767,435 sq. mi, and popu- 
lation (est.) of 820,000. They presently are admin- 
istered separately from Algeria proper. 

Since 1954 growing Arab nationalism was the 
cause of serious strife in Algeria, with heavy 
loss of life in the country and dissension in France 
proper. France has maintained nearly half its 
armed forces there and the war has cost the 
equivalent of over $1 billion annually. From 1954- 
1959, the rebellion cost the lives of 1,800 civilians 
of French descent and 12,000 Moslem civilians. 

A number of dissident groups opposed to French 
control are grouped roughly into two revolutionary 
associations: Movement National Algerien (MNA), 
stemming from an older opposition party; and 
Front de Liberation Nationale (FLN), newer and 
more aggressive. MNA recruits heavily among 
Algerians working in France, whereas FLN is a 
militant unit most active in Algeria proper. Both 
of these, and smaller splinter groups such as the 
Kabyles and Chaouias oppose one another as 
violently as they do France itself, 

Pro-Gaullist army and civilian elements seized 
control of Algeria, May 13, 1958, after the govern- 
ment asserted Algerian insurgents had been re- 
ceiving arms from across the Tunisian border. 

A three-man super junta committed to .Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle assumed power May 24. "Pop- 
ularity of their system of ‘‘committees of public 
safety’’ in Algeria inspired similar movements in 
Metropolitan France and other French territory 
and helped precipitate the final upheaval of the 
French government, which returned Gen. de 
Gaulle to power. 

The National Liberation Front set up a pro- 
visional government for a free republic with 
Ferhat Abbas as Premier, Sept. 19, 1958. 

Pres. de Gaulle promised Algeria the right of 
self-determination within four years after pacifi- 
cation—independence, integration with France, or 
federal autonomy retaining close ties with France. 
The Constantine Plan, enunciated Oct. 3, 1958, 
envisages increased education, new housing, land 
reforms and creation of 400,000 new jobs, 
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In elections to general councils in the 13 Depart- 
ments, May 27-29, 1960, candidates favoring Gen. 
de Gaulle’s policy won 298 of 452 seats. The Liber- 
ation Front agreed to peace talks in Paris. 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, pdtatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle raising is para- 
mount. There are large deposits of iron, zinc, lead, 
mercury, copper and antimony. 

Algeria’s annual industrial production is an est. 
equiv. of $445,000,000. In 1960, France doubled its 
previous annual outlay, scheduling nearly $140,- 
000,000 for industrialization and power develop~ 
ment there, exclusive of expenditures for the Sa- 
hara territory. 

The unit of currency is the Algerian franc, 
equivalent to the French franc. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC (MADAGASCAR) 


Malagasy Republic, formerly the French Over- 
seas Territory of Madagascar, is a large island 
off the East coast of Africa from which’ it 
is separated by the Mozambique Channel (240 
miles wide at its narrowest part). It is about 980 


miles long and 360 miles wide at its greatest 
breadth. The area is 228,000 square miles; popula- 
tion (1959), 5,174,523. The capital is Tananarive. 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate, 
1885, and was declared a French colony in 1896. 
It proclaimed itself an autonomous republic Oct. 
14, 1958, and was granted full sovereignty and the 
right to remain within the-Community, Mar. 26, 
1960; proclaimed. June 25. President: Philibert 
Tsiranana. 

More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphate, gold, uranium and thorium. 


WEST AFRICA 

Former French West Africa reaches from the 
Atlantic Ocean at about 17° west longitude across 
Africa to the Sudan at about 15° east longitude 
and from the southern desert boundaries of Mo- 
rocco, Sahara Departments, Tunisia and Libya to 
the Gulf of Guinea and Equatorial Africa. 

The states export peanuts, peanut oil, fruits, 
palm nuts and oil, rubber, cotton, cacao, coffee, 
woods. Trade is mainly with France. 


The constituent Territories, except Guinea, voted 
to become republics within the French Community 
under the 1958 constitution of the Fifth Republic. 
During 1960 all received or were pledged full sover- 
eignty. 


State Capital |Sq.mi.) Pop. 

Mali Federation: 

Senegal Rep. .|Dakar....... 80,600/2,270,000 

Bienes Re .|Bamako.... .|450,000/3,708,000 
ee oF the 

mtente: 
Ivory Coast Rep..|Abidjan.. .. .|123,200|3,088,000 
Republic of the 


Upper Volta. . .|OQuagadougou!105,900|3,473,000 
ee Rep... .|Porto Novo..| 45,900)1,720,000 
Niger Rep.......|Niamey.... . }494,500/2,415,006 

Mauritanian Islamic 


Rep.........,....|Nouakchott..|415,900| 246,000 


Mali Federation, comprising the two Senegal and 
Sudanese republics, was formed Jan. 17, 1959, 
shortly after fhey became autonomous; inaugu- 
rated Apr. 4, 1959. It became completely independ- 
ent June 20, 1960, electing to remain within the 
Community. Application for UN membership was 
instituted June 28, 1960. President and Premier: 
Modibo Keita. Capital: Dakar, Senegal. After con- 
flicts arose between the two member states, Sene- 
gal on Aug. 20, 1960, announced its withdrawal 
from the Federation. 

Council of the Entente, created May 29, 1959, is 
composed of the Ivory Coast Republic, Republic of 
Upper Volta (Voltaic Republic), Dahomey and Ni- 
ger Republics. Full independence was pledged July 
11, 1960. 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Former French Equatorial Africa is in the heart 
of Africa, with its seacoast on the South Atlantic 
Ocean betwen Spanish Guinea and Belgian Congo. 

Neighboring are the Cameroons, Sudan, 
Libya, West Africa and Nigeria. French acqui- 
sition began in 1841 and its territory was extended 
by exploration and settlement. That part (107,270 
square miles) ceded to Germany as compensation 
for acknowledgment of the Morocco protectorate, 
1911, was restored to France in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

Former Territories which chose to become repub- 
lics within the French Community: 


State Capital Sq.mi.| Pop. 
Union of Central 
African Rep’s.: 
Congo Rep...... .|Brazzaville...|132,000| 764,000 


Central African 
ep. reheat . 238,000} 1,175,000 

.. » |496,000]/2,580,000 

.| Libreville... .|103,000| 411,000 


Union of Central African Republics, formed May 
17, 1960, comprises the Congo Republic (former 
French Middle Congo, not to be confused with the 
neighboring Republic of Congo, former Belgian 
Congo), the Central African Republic (formerly 
Ubangi-Shari), and Chad Republic. Sovereignty 
agreements were signed July 12, 1960. 

Gabon Republic, although linked geographically 
and economically to the republics of the Union, 
chose to ask for independence separately. Agree- 
ments granting full sovereignty were signed July 
15, 1960. Premier: Leon M’ba. 

The republics have 300,000 square miles of tropi- 
cal forests, rich in timber. Precious stones, gold, 
copper, lead and zinc are found. Manganese of 
high grade was discovered in 1953. Commerce is 
chiefly with France. Exports: diamonds, gold, 
crude oil, ivory goods, coffee, cocoa, tropical woods. 

FRENCH SOMALILAND 

French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia and British Somaliland and is separated by 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 

The area is 9,071 square miles and population 
(est. 1957), 67,000; the capital is Jibuti, its port on 
the Gulf of Aden, acquired in 1862. 

The Territory has few industries, except fishing 
pnd livestock. Salt is its most valuable resource. 


COMORO ISLANDS 

Comoro Islands, an Overseas Territory, is an 
archipelago of small islands off SE Africa in 
Mozambique Channel NW of Madagascar. Chief 
islands are Grande Comore, Anjouan, Mayotte, 
Moheli. Total area, about 790 sq. mi.; population 
(1957), 177,000. Capital: Dzaoudzi. Chief products 
are vanilla and essential oils, 


REUNION 
Reunion, Overseas Department, is an island in 


is 30% of French 
The chief products are sugar, rum, 
tapioca, vanilla and spices. 


* 
GUADELOUPE 
Guadeloupe, Overseas Department, consists of 
two large islands: Basse Terre and Grande Terre, 
separated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor (Prefet) and an elected 
General Council. The soil is very productive. The 
area of the entire group of islands is 583 square 
miles; population (1954 census) is 229,120. Of the 
five small dependencies, St. Martin Island’s south- 
ern third is owned by the Netherlands. Basse- 
Terre is the capital. 
The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas, 


MARTINIQUE 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, and 
a Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is represented 
in the French Parliament by two Senators and 
three Deputies. It is administered by a Governor, 
a General Council, and elective Municipal Councils. 
In Martinique is located the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee, which in eruption on May 8, 1902 destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre with more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. The island is the birthplace of the 
Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (est. 1957) of 
255,600, and an area of 380 square miles. The 
capital is Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, an Overseas Territory, 
are two.groups of rocky barren islands close to the 
southwestern coast of Newfoundland, inhabited by 
fishermen. An administrator, assisted by a council, 
rules the islands. The exports are chiefly cod, dried 
and fresh, and other fish products. Imports consist 
of textiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A 
regular boat service is maintained with North Syd- 
ney and Halifax. A telegraph cable connects St. 
Pierre with Europe and the American continent. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
(1957), 4,900. The capital is St. Pierre. 


GUIANA AND ININI 

French Guiana, a Department, is on the North 
coast of South America in the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South, Its area is 34,750 sq. mi.; population 
(est. 1957), is 29,000, including Inini, the hinter- 
land, an arrondissement (district). Guiana sends 
one Senator and one Deputy to the National Assem- 
bly at Paris, Guiana has a Governor and a Council 
General of 16 elected members. Capital Cayenne. 

In 1944 France closed the famous penal colony, 
Devil’s Island, and repatriated 2,800 inmates. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba= 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber and hides. 


OCEANIA—FRENCH POLYNESIA 

The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean;.are grouped as one homo- 
geneous Overseas Territory, known as French 
Polynesia, under one Governor with headquarters 
at Papeete, Tahiti, one of the Society Islands. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; pop. (est. 1956), 77,000. The 
other groups are the Marquesas, the Tuamotu 
Group, the Leeward Islands, the Gambier, the 
Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Tahiti is picturesque 
and mountainous with a productive coastline bear- 
ing cocoanut, banana and orange trees, sugar cane, 
vanilla and other tropical fruits. Preparation of 
copra, sugar and rum are the chief industries. 

Tahiti, with est. pop. 36,300, was visited by Capt. 
James Cook in 1769 and by Capt. Bligh in the 
Bounty, 1788-89. The beauty of its women and the 
landscape impressed Herman Melville, Paul Gau- 
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guin, Charles Darwin. Robert Louis Stevenson 
called Tahitians ‘‘God’s sweetest works.’’ The last 
native king abdicated in 1870. 


NEW CALEDONIA 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (census, 1956) of 68,000, 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 31 
miles. It is about half way between Australia and 
the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The Isle of 
Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, 
the Huon Islands, Futuna-Alofi. The group was 
acquired by France in 1854. A penal colony was 
maintained on Nou Island until 1896. 

Wallis and Futuna Islands, a protectorate, in a 
referendum Dec. 27, 1959, voted in favor of the 
status of an Overseas Territory. Their chief prod- 
uct is copra, 

The territory is administered by a Commissioner 
and government council. There is a popularly 
elected Territorial Assembly. Capital: Noumea. 

Mining is the chief industry. Nickel, chrome, 
cobalt and manganese abound. Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 


NEW HEBRIDES 

New Hebrides, a condominium administered 
since 1906 by France and Great Britain, is a 
group of 11 main islands and about 69 islets 250 
mi. northeast of New Caledonia and 500 mi. west 
of Fiji. It has an est, 5,700 sq. mi. and population 
(est. 1957) of 53,888, mostly Melanesian, with 
about 4,000 others. It has 3 administrations and 
3 currencies—British, French and Australian. An 
advisory council for improving native administra- 
tion was set up in Spring, 1958. France controls 
80% of the economy. Chief products are copra, 
cotton, cacao and coffee. 


FRENCH ANTARCTICA 
French Antarctica and Southern Lands, Over- 
seas Territory, comprises four groups of islands 
in the Southern Indian Ocean and Adelie Land on 
the Antarctic mainland. 


Germany 
DEUTSCHLAND 

Area (Oct., 1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population 
(1946): 67,032,242; (estimated 1959): 72,307,000. 
Now comprises two units: Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany), German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany). A large area of the 
former empire, east of the Oder-Neisse line, 44,130 
sq. mi., is occupied by Poland and USSR. 

Descriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
pounded north by the North Sea, Baltic Sea, 
and Denmark; east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria; south by Austria, and Switzerland; west 
by North Sea, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and France. Final boundaries have not been estab- 
lished pending a peace treaty for the whole of 
Germany. 

The climate and terrain are varied. West 
Germany includes large parts of the Rhine basin, 
with hilly sections adjoining both banks of the 
Rhine river filling center of the country. North 
of Bonn are the plains of the upper Rhine and 
lowlands of Cologne. The climate ranges from 
oceanic in the northwest to continental east of 
the Weser river and Bavaria. East Germany is 
composed largely of the region of the Elbe river 
and its tributaries and part of the Oder basin. 
Most of the territory is level, except for the 
hilly Erzgebirge region in the south. Its climate 
is cooler than that of West Germany, with long, 
cold winters and short summers. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a high- 
ly specialized industry. Some of more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apri- 
cots, tobacco, peaches and walnuts. 

Principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, zinc, 
lead, copper, salt, potash and petroleum. Bulk 
of mining is in North Rhine-Westphalia, Upper 
Silesia, Central Germany, the Harz, and Wester- 
wald. Oil comes chiefly from Emsland near Neth- 
erlands border, and Lower Saxony. Iron and steel 
production is greatest in the Ruhr and Saar; also 
in Sieg, Lahn and Dill districts. 

History and Government. Germanic tribes were 
defeated by Julius Caesar, c. 50 B. C. and wiped 
out the Romans under Varus 9 A, D. Charlemagne, 
ruler of the Franks, consolidated Saxon, Bavarian, 
Rhenish, Frankish and other lands; after him 


the eastern part became the German Empire. 
Consult Rulers of Middle Europe. The Thirty 
Years’ War, 1618-1648, split Germany into small 
principalities and kingdoms. After Napoleon, 
Austria contended with Prussia for dominance, 
but lost the Seven Weeks’ War to Prussia, 1866. 
Otto von Bismarck, Prussian chancellor, formed 
the North German Confederation, 1867. 

In 1870 Bismarck maneuvered Napoleon III in- 
to declaring war. After the quick defeat of France 
Bismarck formed the German Empire (Deutsches 
Reich) and, on Jan. 18, 1871, in Versailles, pro- 
claimed King Wilhelm I of Prussia German 
Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser), 

The German Empire reached its peak before 
World War I in 1914. At that time the home- 
land comprised 208,780 sq. mi., and German East 
Africa had 1,035,086 sq. mi. After the war 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France; Eupen 
and Malmedy to Belgium; parts of Silesia to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; part of Schleswig to 
Denmark; lost all of its colonies as well as the 
ports of Memel and Danzig. Consult World War I. 

Republic of Germany, 1919-1934, adopted the 
Weimar constitution, met reparation payments and 
other obligations. 

Third Reich, 1933-1945, Adolf Hitler, born in 
Braunau, Austria, 1889, led National Socialist 
German Workers’ party after the war. In 1923 
with the help of Gen. Erich Ludendorff he 
attempted to unseat the Bavarian government in 
the ‘‘Beer Hall putsch,’’ and was imprisoned. He 
wrote Mein Kampf while in prison. President yon 
Hindenburg named Hitler chancellor Jan. 30, 
1933; on Aug. 3, 1934, day after Hindenburg’s 
death, the cabinet joined the offices of president 
and chancellor and made Hitler Fuehrer (Leader). 
The National Socialist party (Nazi) controlled. 
Hitler abolished freedom of speech and assembly, 
began a long series of persecutions climaxed by 
mass extermination of Jews (est. 5,000,000) and 
political opponents. 

Hitler repudiated the Versailles treaty and 
reparations agreements. He recovered the Rhine- 
land and annexed Austria (Anschluss, 1938). At 
Munich he made an agreement with Neville 
Chamberlain, British prime minister, enabling 
him to annex Sudetenland-of Czechoslovakia. He 
signed a non-aggression treaty with the Soviet 
Union, 1939. He declared war on Poland Sept. 
1, 1939, precipitating World War II. With total 
defeat near Hitler committed suicide in Berlin 
Apr. 29, 1945. The victorious Allies voided all 
acts and annexations of Hitler’s Reich. 

Postwar Changes—The zones of occupation 
administered by the Allied Powers and later re- 
linquished gave the Soviet Union Saxony, Saxony- 
Anhalt, Thuringia, and Mecklenburg, and . the 
former Prussian provinces of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg. The United States administered territory 
bounded on the East by the Russian zone and 
Czechoslovakia, on the North by the British zone, 
on the West by the French zone, and on the South 
by Austria, including Bavaria (except Lindau 
district), Wurttemberg (northern), Baden (north- 
ern), most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and the 
city state of Bremen. 

The territory east of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries comprising the provinces of 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 41.220 square 
miles, population (1939) 9,600,000, is under Polish 
administration; northern East Prussia is under 
Soviet domination. The United States has not rec- 
ognized these changes nor the East German regime. 

There was also created the area of Greater 
Berlin, within but not part of the Soviet zone, 
administered by the four occupying powers under 
the Allied Command. In 1948 the Soviet Union 
withdrew and established its single command in 
East Berlin. The Communists cut off supplies, 
whereupon the Allies utilized a gigantic airlift to 
bring food to West Berlin during 1948-1949. Since 
that time a major object of Soviet policy has been 
to get the Allies out of Berlin and to deny free 
elections to determine the unification of Germany. 

The Western Allies ended the state of war with 
Germany in 1951. The USSR did so in 1955. 


West Germany 
BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

Capital: Bonn. Area (including West Berlin): 
95,918 sq. mi. Population (Govt. estimate 1959): 
55,009,000. Flag: Black, red, gold horizontal bars. 
Monetary unit: Deutsche Mark (U.S. 23.9¢). 

The Federal Republic of Germany was pro- 
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claimed May 23, 1949 (effective Sept. 1, 1949), in 
Bonn, after a constitution had been drawn up by 
®, constituent assembly formed by representatives 
of the 11 Laender (states) in the French, British 
and American zones. Later reorganized into 9 
units, the Laender number 10 with the addition of 
the Saar Jan. 1, 1957: Schleswig-Holstein, Ham- 
burg, Lower Saxony, Bremen, North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Hesse, Rhineland-Palatinate, Baden-Wuert- 
temberg, Bavaria, Saarland. Berlin also was 
granted Land (state) status, but the 1945 occupa- 
tion agreements render it inoperative. 

The occupying powers, United States, Britain 
and France, restored the civil status, Sept. 21, 
1949. The U. S. resumed diplomatic relations July 
2, 1951. The powers lifted controls and the repub- 
lic became fully independent May 5, 1955. 

Parliament has two chambers. The Bundestag, 
lower house, is elected. It has 497 voting mem- 
bers from the republic and 22 non-voting observers 
from West Berlin. The Bundesrat, upper house, 
represents the states; it has 41 members from 
the Laender and 4 nonvoting members from West 
Berlin. The Bundesrat President serves one year 
and acts as deputy to the federal President. 

The federal President is elected for a 5-yr. 
term by the Federal Assembly, convened for this 
purpose only and made up of deputies of the 
Bundestag and an equal number of delegates 
from the Land parliaments. Re-election is possi- 
ble only once. The President concludes treaties 
with foreign states, and signs laws, which must 
be countersigned by the Chancellor and the 
minister in charge. On proposal of the President 
the Chancellor is elected by majority vote. Min- 
isters are appointed and dismissed by the Presi- 
dent at the instance of the Chancellor. The 
President appoints and dismisses judges, civil 
servants and officers and non-com. officers of the 
armed forces and exercises power of pardon. 

Theodor Heuss, Free Democrat, was chosen first 
President Sept. 12, 1949, re-elected July 17, 1954. 
Succeeded by Heinrich Luebke, elected July 1, 1959. 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Christian Democrat, was 
made Chancellor Sept, 15, 1949, reelected Oct. 9, 
1953, and Oct. 22, 1957. Latest general election was 
1957. 

West Germany is a member of NATO, Western 
European Union, the European Coal and Steel 
Community and the Council of Europe. It also has 
been admitted to UNESCO, International Monetary 
Fund, European Common Market and EURATOM. 

The Western Allies demand unification of Ger- 
many by free elections, as agreed to by the heads 
of the Soviet Union at Geneva. The Soviet Union 
has blocked action by numerous subterfuges, de- 
manding direct negotiation between East and West 
Germany, which implies recognition of the East 
German puppet state and troop withdrawal. For 
1960 developments, consult Index. 

Resources and Industries. West Germany 
experienced unparalleled economic growth from 
1950-1959. Gross national product rose from $23.1 
billion in 1950 to $58.4 billion in 1959, Industrial 
production tripled, in June, 1959, reaching 249% 
of the 1936 average. Index of industrial production 
in 1959 was 162 (1953—100) and reached 178 in 
April, 1960. 

West Germany leads Western Europe as a steel 
producer, with 29,436,000 metric tons in 1959, much 
of it from the Ruhr district (Metric ton equals 
1,102 short tons). In 1959, production of iron ore 
was 12,972,000 m, tons; pig iron and ferro-alloys, 
21,720,000 m. tons; coal, 140,916,000 m. tons. The 
oil industry has a refining capacity of more than 
10,500,000 tons annually. 

Manufacturing industries include shipbuilding, 
chemicals, textiles, machinery, vehicles, machine 
tools, optical goods, office equipment, electrical 
equipment, 

German shipyards annually produce more than 
1,000,000 gross registered tons of shipping, more 
than half of it for export. Automotive vehicle 
production in 1959 was 1,571,233. Of the total, 
1,356,321 were passenger cars, 207,698 trucks, and 
7,214 buses; 50% of cars and trucks was exported. 

Germany lost most of its merchant marine dur- 
ing World War II. By 1960 the merchant fleet of 
West Germany exceeded all Germany of 1939, 

Frankfurt Rhine-Main airport, third largest in 
Europe, annually handles 1,000,000 passengers, and 
Se airmail and air freight. 

n 1959 est Germany had 12,040,0 : 
livestock and 14,650,000 hogs. aeReorare 

Education and Religion. The Federal Republi 
and West Berlin have 19 universities, 8 tecnnienl 


universities and 46 musical, theological and other 
institutions of higher education. 
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Defense. The Bundeswehr has civilian control 
and was to have an ests 350,000 personnel by 1962. 
Conscription of 19-year-old men for 12-month 
terms began Jan. 21, 1957; volunteers are enlisted 
for 18 months or more. ‘All air force and navy per- 
sonnel are recruited from volunteers.. 

As of September, 1960, the Army had 168,000 in 
7 divisions and 4 undergoing activation. The Air 
Force had 62,000 men in 1 wing, 4 fight- 
er-bomber wings, 1 fighter wing. Undergoing ac- 
tivation were 1 transport wing, 1 fighter-bomber 
wing, 2 fighter wings and 2 reconnaissance wings. 

The Navy had 24,000 men jn 1 destroyer squad- 
ron, 3 MTB squadrons, 4 minesweeper squadrons, 
1 landing craft squadron and 1 naval air wing. 
Undergoing activation were 2 destroyer squadrons, 
1 MTB squadron, 3 minesweeper squadrons, 2 
coastal patrol squadrons, 1 escort squadron and 1 
naval air wing. The Territorial Defense had 15,000 
men. 

The Armed Forces will be equiped with Honest 
John, Sergeant, Matador and Maze ground-to- 
ground missiles, Nike-Ajax, Nike-Hercules and 
Hawk ground-to-air missiles and Sidewinder air- 
to-air missiles. ; 

In 1960 construction of 12 submarines of 350 tons 
each was begun. 

Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force in 1807 and later ceded to Germany to 
become a part of Schleswig-Holstein province in 
return for rights in East Africa. The heavily 
fortified island was surrendered to Great Britain, 
May 23, 1945, demilitarized in 1947, and returned 
to West Germany, Mar. 1, 1952. 


Saar 

The Saar (Fr. Sarre) is an industrial and min- 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sq. mi., 
now extended to about 991 and poulation (1959) 
of 1,400,000, mostly German, Capital: Saarbrucken. 
It was separated from Germany after World War I 
and administered by the League of Nations through 
@ commission. The French had the sole right to 
work the coal mines for 15 years in recompense for 
the destruction of the coal mines in North of 
France, The Saar was returned to the Reich by 
the League of Nations, Mar. 1, 1935. 

After World War II, the Saar passed under 
French administration and following an .election, 
Oct. 5, 1947, was attached economically to France. 
It had semi-autonomy from Jan. 3, 1948, until 
West Germany and France signed the Luxembourg 
Agreement, June 4, 1956, providing the Saar 
should be united politically with the Federal Re- 
public Jan. 1, 1957, and economically Jan. 1, 1960. 
Accordingly, it became the 10th Land (state) of 
the Federal Republic. 


East Germany 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Deutsche Demokratische Republik 

Capital; East Berlin (Soviet Sector). Area: 41,- 
645 sq. mi. Population (UN estimate 1959): 17,298,- 
000, Flag: Black-red-gold horiz. bars with hammer 
and compass superimposed. Monetary unit: Deu- 
tsche Mark (East). 

The German Democratic Republic was pro- 
claimed in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949, 
after the provisional People’s Council, which had 
been formed by the Socialist Unity Party (SED- 
Communist) became the Volkskammer, or lower 
house of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named 
President, reelected Oct. 7, 1953, and Oct. 7, 1957 
(died Sept. 7, 1960); Otto Grotewohl Minister- 
President, or prime minister; Walter Ulbricht, 
Communist party secretary, deputy prime minister. 
A ministry of state security, the SSD, and a mili- 
tarized People’s Police were organized. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
Placing Poland’s boundary at the line formed 
by the Oder and Neisse Rivers, The United 
States registered its disapproval, declaring 
that it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled “unilaterally 
or bilaterally’ outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public also ratified an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudetenland, as ‘permanent and 


just.’ Its industry was integrated with that of 
the Soviet Union. . 
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Parliament abolished, 1952, the five traditional 

preyinces of East Germany as administrative units 
favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Branden- 

burg, Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were di- 
vided into three districts each, Saxony-Anhalt 
into two. 

Coincident with the entrance of the Federal Re- 
public into the European Defense Community, May 
27, 1952, the East German Government decreed a 
prohibited zone three miles deep along its 600-mile 
border with West Germany, separated Berlin’s 
telephone system into two sections and cut many 
of its lines to the West. Berlin was further di- 
vided in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, but 
the exodus of refugees from East Germany into 
Western sectors reached more than 3,500,000 by 
the end of 1958. In the first seven months of 
1959, 50,000 fled to West Berlin. 

The Soviet Union proclaimed it a sovereign re- 
public Mar. 26, 1954, but said Soviet troops would 
remain temporarily in connection with security 
and the four-power Potsdam agreement. In 1959, 
an est. 22 Soviet divisions totaling 400,000 men 
were stationed in East Germany. 

East Germany began its second Five-Year plan 
in 1956. At end of 1959, 51.4% of arable land was 
operated by 10,000 collectives. It claimed industrial 
production rose 12% during 1959 to an est. DM65.5 
billion ($15.6 billion), 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with central- 
ized control over education, Religious instruction 
no longer is part of the public school curriculum, 
but is imparted by the churches. 

Creation of a National People’s Army was au- 
thorized by Parliament, Jan. 18, 1956. Service is 
compulsory. Armed strength in 1959 was esti- 
mated by West German sources at 110,000 
equipped with Soviet tanks, jet planes and light 
artillery. Another 120,000 have reserve status. 


Ghana 


FORMER GOLD COAST STATE 

Capital: Accra (Ghana). Area: 91,843 square 
miles. Population (Govt. est. 1966): 6,690,730. 
Flag: Red, gold, green with black star in center. 
Monetary unit: Ghana Pound (U. S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Ghana became an independent state 
within the British Commonwealth March 6, 1957, 
and a republic: July 1, 1960. It is composed of the 
former British Gold Coast colony with its outlying 
territories of Ashanti and Northern Territories, 
and British Togoland, former UN trusteeship. It 
is situated on the Gulf of Guinea in Western 
Africa, bounded N by the Sudanese and Voltaic Re- 
publics, E by Togoland Republic, S by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and W by the Ivory Coast Republic. There 
are fewer than 10,000 Europeans. 

Resources and Industries. Ghana is rich in 
mineral wealth, including manganese, gold, di- 
amonds and bauxite. Manganese ore output aver- 
ages an estimated 70,000 tons per month. Forest 
reserves are great. The main cocoa crop, sold be- 
tween October and March, reaches 275,000 tons an- 
nually. Cultivation of rubber is fostered. Exports 
includes manganese, cocoa, gold, timber, and dia- 
monds. Per captia national income is higher than 
that of most native African states—approx. $150 in 
1957. Construction is under way on the Kosombo 
hydroelectric project on the Volta River near 
Ajena, aiming at 1,000,000 kw. 

Foreign trade in 1959: Imports, approx. £110,- 
000,000; exports, £110,000,000. United Kingdom ac- 
counts for 35% of foreign trade. 

History and Government. Named after an earlier 
African state along the Niger River, 800-1076 A.D., 
Ghana has long been settled by the Adansi, 
Akwamu, Go and other native tribes, and ruled 
by Great Britain for nearly a century. Its inde- 
pendence was gained by rapid steps after 1951 when 
Britain granted the colony a new constitution and 
its chief spokesman, Kwame Nkrumah was elected 
Prime Minister. The UN General Assembly on Dec, 
13, 1956, approved termination of the British Togo- 
land trusteeship and merger of the territory with 
the new state following a 1956 plebiscite. 

Full independence within the Commonwealth, 
with a British Governor-General, was effective 
Mar. 6, 1957. It became a republic, July 1, 1960, 
but remained within the Commonwealth. 

Ghana and the new nation, Guinea (former 
French Guinea), signed a provisional agreement, 
Nov. 23, 1958, linking the two in a loose con- 
federacy intended to become the nucleus of an 
African federation, outlined in a second agree- 
ment, May 1, 1959. The latter agreement provided 


for a Union Economic Council and for a Union 
Bank to issue and bank the respective currencies 
of member states. : 

Ghana has a parliament of 104 members, a Cabi- 
net, and a President: Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, born 
Sept. 18, 1909, former Prime Minister. 

Ghana became the 81st member of the UN Mar. 
8, 1957, and is a member of IMF and IBRD. 


Greece 
VASILEION TIS ELLADOS— 
KINGDOM OF HELLAS 

Capital: Athens. Area: 51,843 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1959): 8,258,000. Flag: Five 
blue, four white horizontal stripes; white cross 
on blue ground in upper corner. Monetary unit: 
Drachma (U.S. 3.333c). 

Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern part 
of the Balkan peninsula, reaching into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the 
West and the Aegean Sea on the Hast. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and on the Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans, 
run through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays, Islands 
account for 8,918 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 
Dodecanese, Crete. Piraeus is the principal seaport. 

Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chief- 
ly agricultural, but industrialization is increasing. 
Only one-fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,- 
000. of the total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by 
mountains and lakes and rivers. Four-fifths of the 
forests are state-owned. Reforestration is pro- 
moted. The chief agricultural products are wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, olives, 
citrus fruits, pulses, currants, raisins, and figs. 

Badly damaged in World War Il, Greece’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural potential has been re- 
stored under American aid programs, surpassing 
former levels. Hydroelectric development is rem- 
edying the lack of coal. Chief exports are tobacco, 
currants, olives and olive’ oil, wine, brandy, figs, 
rosin, sponges, citrus fruits, cotton yarns and 
leather, Iron, copper, zinc, lead, magnesite, lignite, 
marble, bauxite; commercial earths are exploited. 
Livestock is led by sheep and goats; cattle, pigs, 
horses and mules are raised. Wool is produced. 

Greek-owned merchant marine tonnage totals 
17,500,000 tons, actually third in the world, but 
most of it is registered under other flags, the 
portion under the Greek flag totaling 3,784,753 
tons on Mar. 31, 1960. 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements are the legacy of 
civilization. Athens, seat of learning, has ruins of 
architectural splendor in the Agora and Acropolis. 
It was strongest in the 5th century B.C., became a 
province of the Roman empire 46 B.C., and was 
ruled from Byzantium, which fell to the Ottoman 
empire in 1453. It won its war of independence, 
1821-1829, and became a kingdom under guarantee 
of Britain, France and Russia, 1830. A republic was 
established 1925; the monarchy was restored, 1935, 
and George II, King of the Hellenes, resumed the 
throne. In Oct., 1940, Greece rejected an ultima- 
tum from Italy and when attacked Greece threw 
the Italians back into Albania. Nazi support re- 
sulted in the defeat and occupation of Greece by 
Germans, Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 
1944 the invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled 
the king. 

After World War II Communists attempted fo 
seize the government. Many soldiers and children 
in border villages were transported into Com- 
munist lands, but when Yugoslavia broke with 
Moscow some were repatriated. The Truman 
Doctrine supported the regular government, 

King George died April 1, 1947, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul. King Paul I was mar- 
ried Jan. 9, 1938 to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917). They have three 
children: Princess Sophia, born Nov. 2, 1938; Prin- 
cess Irene, born May 11, 1942; and’ Crown Prince 
Constantine born June 2, 1940. 

Greece is governed under a constiution effective 
Jan. 1, 1952. Women were granted suffrage, 1952. 
Proportional representation was put into effect in 
April, 1958. 

In general elections, May 11, 1958, the pro- 
Western National Radical Union won 173 of 300 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Strength of 
the Union of the Democratic Left (outgrowth of 
the exiled Communist party) rose from 17 to 
78 seats. 
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The Premier is Constantine Karamanlis, Na- 
tional Radical Union party, appointed Oct. 6, 1955; 
resigned Mar, 2, 1958; reaffirmed May 17. 

Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
official church.. Elementary education is compul- 
sory. There are six schools of university rank in 
Athens, and one in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, forming an almost com- 
pletely self-governing community. The monks 
number 4,800. No females may enter the territory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 50. There is an Air Force 
and a Navy of light craft. Greece belongs to NATO 
and sent troops to UN armies in Korea. Greece 
is a member, with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a 
Balkan defense group formed by a treaty signed 
Feb. 27, 1953. A 20-year military aid pact among 
the three was signed Aug. 9, 1954. 


DODECANESE AND CRETE 

The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
in the southeastern Aegean Sea, 14 of which are 
permanently settled. They were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
claimed by Greece were retained by Italy. The 
inhabited area is 1,586 square miles and population 
(1951 census), 121,100. Rhodes is the capital. 

After World War II the islands were ceded to 
Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, June 27, 1946, and formally annexed, 
March 7, 1948. 

Crete, largest Greek island and 4th largest in 
Mediterranean, original site of Minoan civiliza- 
tion, lies south of the Ionian isles and is 160 mi. 
long, 35 mi. wide, with area of 3,234 sq. mi. and 
442,339 people. Principal towns: Khania (Canea) 
and Heraklion (Candia). It was captured, 1941, by 
35,000 Nazi troops and held until 1944. 


Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 

Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 42,042 square 
miles, Population (UN estimate 1958): 3,546,000. 
Flag: three vertical bars, blue-white-blue, with 
emblem in white bar. Monetary unit: Quetzal 
(U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the North and West, British Honduras 
(Belize) on the East, Honduras and El Salvador on 
the East and South and the Pacific on the South- 
west, A range of mountains containing many vol- 
canic peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest 
near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 
Guatemala has long claimed Belize. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxatcun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) and Tikal, in Petén, 
northern Guatemala. Other famous Maya ruins 
of temples and monoliths are at Zaculeu in the 
West and at Quirigua, about 140 mi. from Guate- 
mala City. 

The main port of entry is Puerto Barrios on the 
Atlantic, 800 miles south of New Orleans. A rail- 
road connects the port with the capital, Guatemala 
City, and San Jose, a port on the Pacific. The 
other chief Pacific port is Champerico, 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for bulk of the 
exports. Other important export crops are bananas, 
cotton, chicle gum. Sugar, maize, rice are domestic 
crops. Rare woods and cattle are important, Silver, 
gold, copper, iron, lead, zinc, and chrome are 
found. An intensive search for oil is being con- 
fucted in the northern provinces, 

Chief imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 
cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. 

U.S. trade, in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1958 66,000,000 79,000,000 
1959 64,800,000 63,600,000 
History and Government. The Old Maya empir 
(Indian) flourished in what is today Guatemeale 
during the first 1000 years of the Christian era. 
Guatemala freed itself from Spain, 1821, formed 
the United Provinces of Central America; the re- 
public was established in 1839. A new constitution 
effective Mar. 1, 1956, outlaws totalitarianism, 
grants juridical status to religious organizations 


~ 

Haiti 

aon provides hohe workers. The unicam- 
eral Congress numbers 68. 

Following an armed revolt begun June 17, 1954, 
by anti-Communist forces opposing the govern- 
ment, President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
in 1950, relinquished office June 28 and the gov- 
ernment was taken over by a military junta. Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas was elected President Sept. 
1. On July 26, 1957, he was shot to death by a 
20-yr.-old member of his palace guard, who com- 
mitted suicide. Vice Pres. Luis Arturo Gonzalez 
Lopez became interim president and proclaimed 
a state of siege. A military junta took power 
Oct. 24, 1957, voided a protested presidential 
election of Oct. 20. After a disputed election Jan. 
19, 1958. Congress on Feb. 12, elected Gen. Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes as President for a 6-year term. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
dominant religion, but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City, with divisions in Quet- 
zaltenango. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the army is 
approximately 7,000 plus a 3,000-man police force 
and a small air force. 


Guinea 
REPUBLIC OF GUINEA 

Capital; Conakry. Area: 96,865 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (Govt. est. 1959): 3,000,000. Flag: Vertical 
bars, red-yellow-green. Monetary unit: Guinea 
franc. : 

Descriptive. Guinea, in West Africa, proclaimed 
a@ republic, 1958, after secession from the new 
French Community, is situated on the west coast 
between Portuguese Guinea and Sierra Leone (Br.). 
Chief tribes are the Fullah, Malinké and Soussou. 
There are airports at Conakry, the capital, and at 
Kankan, Boke and Labe. It has cable connections 
with France and Pernambuco. 

Resources and Industries. Guinea has possibly 
the world’s largest deposits of bauxite; diamonds, 
gold and iron ore also are found. Chief agricultural 
products are corn, rice, palm nuts, bananas, coffee, 
pineapples, groundnuts, millet. It exports coffee, 
honey, bananas, palm kernels, iron and aluminum 
ore. An estimated $100,000,000 program, financed 
by capital from five nations, is under way to de- 
velop aluminum production, the nation’s economic 
mainstay. Ultimate output est. at 1,200,000 tons 
annually, 

History and Government. Under provisions of 
the 1958 constitution of the Fifth Republic of 
France, Guinea, a former Overseas Territory of 
French West Africa, voted Sept. 28, 1958, to secede 
from the French Community and proclaimed itself 
an independent republic Oct. 2. It was the only 
French territory in Africa to reject the Communi- 
ty. Premier Sekou Touré became first President. 
The nation’s first constitution was adopted Nov. 
12, 1958, and Guinea became the 82nd member of 
the UN Dec. 9. 

Guinea signed a confederation agreement with 
Ghana Nov. 23, 1958, visualized as the basis of an 
eventual union of African states. An amplifying 
agreement, May 1, 1959, provided for a Union Bank 
to issue currencies of member states. 

In March, 1959, Guinea received arms and a 
technical mission from Czechoslovakia, It made 
barter agreements with Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Poland and USSR, and criticized U. S. ‘‘co- 
lonial’’ attitudes in Africa, but in 1960 continued to 
avow a neutral course. 

French is the official language. 


Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 

Capital: Port-au-Prince. Area: 10,714 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1959): 3,464,000. 
Flag: two horizontal bars, blue and red; in center 
a white and brown rectangular field with coat of 
arms. Monetary unit: Gourde (U.S. 20c). 

Descriptive. Haiti, only French-speaking repub- 
lic in the Americas, occupies the western third of 
the island known as Hispaniola, the second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the 
West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boundary 
which separates it from the Dominican Republic to 
the East is about 193 miles long. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers, : 

Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, iron, 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel and gypsum. 

Coffee is the chief product, along with sisal, cot- 
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ton, raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, and tobacco. Rice 
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Education and Religion. Education is compul- 


is grown for domestic consumption. There also is sory, secular and free. National - 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many “cated in Tegucigalpa. Roman Catholic ie oes 


other valuable woods are exported. In recent years 
cattle breeding has increased. 

Hydroelectric development and reclamation of 
120,000 acres is planned for the Artibonite Valley. 
A’$6,000,000 international airport was begun near 
Port-au-Prince in 1959. 

Haiti encourages tourism and is served by 
several major airlines. 

History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus, 1492, and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence, 1804, following the re- 
bellion begun by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, 
Gen. Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. The occupation 
terminated Aug. 14, 1934. A fiscal representative 
supervised the customs until 1941. 

Col. Paul E. Magloire, elected President in 
1950, was forced by popular opposition to resign 
Dec. 6, 1956. Four other successive regimes failed 
in 1957 and a military junta assumed control 
June 14, proclaiming a state of emergency. On 
Sept. 22, 1957, Dr. Francois Duvalier was elected 
President for a 6-year term. 

A new constitution promulgated Dec. 19, 1957, 
provides for a Legislative Chamber of 67. As a 
transitory measure, the present Chamber of 37 
and Senate of 21 will remain in office until April 
1, 1963. Citizens over 21 have the right to vote 
and hold office. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the main religion and the clergy are largely 
French and Canadian. Education is compulsory, 
but illiteracy rate is high. French is the official 
language of the country, but French Creole, a 
dialect, is spoken by the majority. The teaching 
of English in the schools is obligatory. 

Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Forces Armées d’Haiti) consisting of 
5,000 officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 

Capital: Tegueigalpa. Area: 43,227 square miles, 
Population (UN estimate 1959): 1,887,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with five 
blue stars arranged saltire-wise in white bar. 
Monetary unit: Lempira (U.S. 50c). 

Descriptive. Honduras is a republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the East and South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by El Salvador and on 
the West by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles 
long, the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto 
Cortez, Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pa- 
cific side it has a coast line of 40 miles on the 
Gulf of Fonseca; Amapala is the chief port. The 
country is mountainous, very fertile, though mostly 
uncultivated, and covered with rich forests, The 
inhabitants. are of Spanish and Indian extraction. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral resources are 
abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony and coal. 
The chief export (65%) is bananas, grown on the 
Caribbean coast. Coffee, timber, cotton, maize, to- 
bacco and cattle raising are important. 

Trade is chiefly with the United States and 
United Kingdom. U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of 
Commerce): 

Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1958 28,000,000 36,000,000 
1959 25,200,000 32,400,000 

History and Government. Honduras became in- 
dependent after freeing itself from Spain, Sept. 
15, 1821, and from the Federation of Central 
America, 1838. The country is divided into 18 de- 
partments containing 31 districts. 

The unicameral legislature, Congress of Depu- 
ties, with six-year terms, are elected in the ratio 
of one per 25,000 inhabitants. Women may vote 
and hold office since 1955. 

Presidential elections of October, 1954, were 
inconclusive and powers of state were assumed 
Dec. 6 by Dr. Julio Lozano Diaz, Acting President 
since Noy. 16, 1954. A military junta forced his 
resignation Oct. 21, 1956, and assumed executive 
powers. A newly formed constituent assembly 
elected Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, Liberal 
party, President Nov. 15, 1957. 


eae re Seeahiih The language is Spanish. 
efense. ary service is compulsory from 
the age of 18 with eight months’ service in the 
army and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size 
a oe army is est. at 10,000. There is a small 
air force. 


Hungary ~ 
MAGYAR NEPEKOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 

Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1959): 9,917,000. Flag: 
horizontal bands, red-white-green. Monetary unit: 
Forint (U. S. c. 84¢¢). 

Descriptive. Hungary, a communist republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded by Czechoslovakia and 
the USSR on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria on the West. 

Its geography has three main divisions: the Al- 
fold, a wide plain east of the Danube River; the 
rolling Pannonia to-the West, and the northern 
hill country. 

Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
agricultural. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is 
most fertile. The principal Hungarian crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets, hemp, flax. Near Tokay, in the northeast, 
the best Hungarian wines are vinted. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are very large. The 
output of coal is extensive, particularly from the 
Mecsek Mountains in the district of Pecs. About 
three-quarters of its oil comes from the south- 
west corner of Trans-Danubia. Industries include 
iron and steel, machines, machine tools, chemicals, 
vehicles, railway equipment, milling and distilling. 

By Jan. 1960, collective and state farms held 
57.5% of all arable land. The government asserted 
that industrial production in 1959 increased 11%, 
personal income by 9%. 

History and Government. Earliest settlers, chiefly 
Slav and Germanic, were overrun by Huns and 
Magyars from the East. A kingdom was formed 
in 1001. Under Stephen I (997-1038) the country 
was Christianized and a constitution promulgated 
in 1222. Turks overwhelmed the country by 1526, 
but were ousted by Hungarians and Austrians. 
Austria found domination difficult. In 1844 Mag- 
yar became the official language and in 1867 Aus- 
tria recognized the kingdom of Hungary with the 
Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary in a dual 
monarchy with a single diplomati¢ service. De- 
feated with the Central Powers in 1918, Hungary 
lost Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia and Bac- 
ska to Yugoslavia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nia to Czechoslovakia. A republic under Michael 
Karoly and a bolshevist revolt under Bela Kun 
were followed by a vote for a monarchy in 1920 
with Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War II; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the 1938 dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, 1946. In 1947 the Com- 
munists forced Tildy out. 

A Soviet-type constitution was adopted Aug. 18, 
1949, which vests power in Parliament and a Pre- 
sidium. Parliament since 1953 consists of 308 
deputies (one for each 32,000 pop.). 

Since Communism gained control, all industries 
have been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production, Hun- 
gary has in recent years confiscated American 
property and abused officials and citizens. It was 
admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Premier Imre Nagy, in office since mid-1953, was 
ousted for his moderate policy of favoring agri- 
culture and consumer production, April 18, 1955; 
succeeded by Andras Hegedus. 

In 1956, popular demands for the ousting of Erno 
Gero, Hungarian Communist party secretary, and 
for formation of a new government by Imre Nagy, 
resulted in the latter’s appointment Oct. 23, but 
demonstrations against Communist rule in Buda- 
pest developed into open revolt when the security 
police fired on the people. Gero called in Soviet 
armed forces to crush the rioting as Revolutionary 
Councils spread through the country. The insur- 
rection appeared halted by Oct. 28 when. Premier 
Nagy announced the Soviet Union had agreed to 
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withdraw its troops from Hungary. However, by 
Nov. 1 Soviet forces’ again surrounded Budapest 


the Althing, the oldest parliamentary in 
-28, 1930. Under a constitutional 
the world, June 23-28. Dr aoe 


and, despite Nagy’s protests to the USSR andy amendment of 1959, the Althin; 


United Nations, launched a massive surprise at- 
tack against the city Nov. 4 with an estimated 
200,000 troops, 2,500 tanks and armored cars. 

Despite the gallantry of the patriots, many of 
them youths, and some Communists, the bid for 
free government was crushed. Estimates of casual- 
ties varied from 6,500 to 32,000 dead. Many rebels 
were reported executed and thousands deported. 
Between 170,000 and 196,000 persons fled the 
country. The United States received 38,248 under a 
refugee emergency program. 

Premier Nagy was removed in November, 1956, 
and Janos Kadar installed as the Soviet-sponsored 
Premier. Kadar was chosen chief of the Hun- 
garian Communist party June 29, 1957. 

On June 17, 1958, Moscow announced the trial 
and execution of Nagy, Gen. Pal Maleter, who led 
the 1956 revolt, together with Miklos Gimesz 
and Jozsep Szlagy, The executions were condemned 
by the United States by unanimous votes of both 
houses of Congress June 19, and scored by many 
other nations, including Yugoslavia and neutral- 
ist India. Hungary refused to provide information 
requested by a UN special committee. 

Premier: Dr. Ferenc Munnich, appointed Jan. 
27, 1958, 

President of the Presidential Council: Istvan 
Dobi, appointed Aug. 14, 1952. 

Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated, but under the Com- 
munist regimes the church has been restricted. 
A law effective April 6, 1959, requires government 
approval of direct Papal appointments, About two- 
thirds of the population are Roman Catholics; 
most of the remainder are Calvinists. 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. Church schools were nationalized 
in 1948. There are six universities maintained by 
the state, including that of Budapest and Tech- 
nical University. The language, Hungarian (Mag- 
yar), is one of the Finno-Ugrian group. 

Defense. All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service. Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 


LYDVELDID [ISLAND 

Capital: Revkjavik, Area: 39,758 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1959): 169,961. Flag: 
blue with white-bordered red cross. Monetary unit: 
Krona (U. S. 2.6¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Iceland is an island 
of volcanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is modified by the Gulf 
Stream, There are no railroads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into towns and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 

Keflavik is an important civilian airport along 
the northern trans-Atlantic air routes. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 per cent of the population. About six- 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only 
about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing 
potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
important. The catch, including cod, haddock, 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, once accounted for 95% of the exports. 

Iceland’s largest industrial plants include an 
ammonium nitrate factory and a cement factory. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber and 
wooden goods, machinery, metals and hardware, 
cereals and paper. Exports are fish, herring oil 
ee peel, conserved goods, whales, meat, skins and 
wools. 

Severe inflation caused the government to de- 
value the Krona from 16-to-38 to U.S. $1 effective 
Feb. 29, 1960, Bank interest rose from 7% to 11%; 
Savings accounts from 5% to 9%. 

History and Government. Iceland was an inde- 
pendent republic, 930-1262, when it joined“with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule in 1380. 
When Norway separated from Denmark, 1814, Ice- 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state, 1918, united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. In 1941 
the Althing (Parliament) voted to dissolve all ties 
with Denmark, elect a regent and adopt the consti- 
tution of a republic. This was endorsed by popular 
yote, and the republic proclaimed June 17, 1944. 

Iceland celebrated the 1,000th anniversary of 


C4 
52 to 60 members. The Prime Minister and his 
cabinet are gpa ke to the Althing. Men and 
women over joy qitirase, 
The President is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 


29, 1952; reelected 1956 and 1960 


In parliamentary elections, Oct. 25-26, the In- 
dependence party and the Social Democrats re- 
ceived 33 seats; Progressives, 17, Communists, 10. 

Premier: Olafur Thors, Independence party, 
head of a coalition, appointed Nov. 20, 1959. 

Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, 
for 1,000 years. Danish and English also are 
taught. Eight years of elementary education is 
compulsory. There is no illiterdcy. There is @ 
University in Reykjavik. The national church is 
Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious fréedom. 

Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. It 
is a charter member of NATO which maintains an 
air-radar base at Keflavik, and the Nordic Council. 


Republic of India 


BHARAT 

Capital: New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 
Population (UN est. 1959): 402,750,000. Flag: 
three horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark 
green, with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of 
white band. Monetary unit: Rupee of 100 Naye 
Paise (U.S. 21¢). 

Descriptive. India, an independent republic 
since 1950 and a member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, occupies the larger part of the subconti- 
nent of India. Like a gigantic peninsula it extends 
south into the Indian Ocean, with Cape Comorin at 
its extreme tip and Ceylon southeast across the 
Gulf of Mannar; the Bay of Bengal to the East and 
the Arabian Sea to the West. Pakistan now sepa- 
rates India from Afganistan on the Northwest; the 
disputed state of Kashmir and Jammu extends up 
through the Himalayas and Karakorums with 
Pakistan on the West; Sinkiang, China, on the 
North and Tibet on the East. The northern border 
turns southeast along the Himalayas and Nepal 
and continues north of the Pakistan part of Ben- 
gal, separated from India by the Ganges river on 
the East. India continues into the state of Assam, 
with a spur of India separating Nepal and Bhutan; 
its northeastern tip then follows the Brahmaputra 
river valley and touches China, then follows the 
western border of Burma south almost to the sea, 
enclosing Pakistan Bengal. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 
Himalayas. Approximately 22.3% of the area is 
forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, 
deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sago, ban- 
yan and acacia. 

By the census of 1951, total population num- 
bered 356,829,485. Main communities reported: 


Hindus, 3. shee . 303,200,000 
Moslems . 35,400,000 
Christians 8,200,000 
Sikhs’ ses 2t -seotuce 6,200,000 


In a reorganization effective Nov. 1, 1956, India 
comprised 14 states (increased to 15 in 1960) and 
6 territories. 


States Capital Sq.mi.)Pop. 1951 
Andhra.. 


-| Hyderabad, . .| 110,250) 32,200,000 
a: 0) 


Assam .|Shillong, . 84,924/ 9,000, 

Bihar... ROU gnc): eee 67,830} 38,900,000 
Bombay (a) ..|Bombay City .| 188,240) 47,800,000 
Kerala ou. ae Trivandrum, .| 14,980)| 13,600,000 


Kashmir-Jammu .|Srinagar..... 
Madhya Pradesh .| Bhopal. . 


Madras.........|/Madras City..| 50,170/30,000,000 
Mysore.......... Bangalore... .|_ 72,730| 19,000,000 
Orlsag i. ovate Bhubaneswar.| 60,140] 14,600,000 
Pundab-:. isc sentes Chandigarh... .} 46,616] 16,000,000 
Rajasthan..,.... Jaipury 45. 132,300) 16,000,000 
Uttar Pradesh... .|Lucknow..... 113,410) 63,200,000 
West Bengal.....!Calcutta..... 33,279! 26,200,000 
Territories 
ang ora a and 
cobar.......|Port Blair....} 3,215 300,000 
Dalhtvee ey .... [Delhi City. | 578 |17,400, 
Himachal Pradesh Simla... 3'800/000 


10,451) 9,800,000 


Laccadive and 


Amindlyir ire ete hee 1,900} — 200,000 
Manipur........ 8,658| 5,800,000 
Tripuras ote Agartala. 4,032| 6,400,000 


(a) Bombay was divided, May 1, 1960, into two 
states, Gujarat, carved out of northern part, and 
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Maharashtra. Gujarat’s temporary capital is owned, including railroads and airlines. Fifty ait 


Ahmedabad 


Nagaland would become India’s 16th state, under 
plans announced Aug. 1, 1960. Naga tribes near the 
northeastern frontier had agitated for complete in- 
dependence. The governor would be that of Assam. 

Sikkim, Indian state bordered by Tibet, Bhutan, 
Nepal and India, formerly British protected, be- 
came a protectorate of India in 1950. Area, 2,818 
Sq. mi.; population, 1951, 137,158. The ruler is Sir 
Tashi Namgyal, born 1893, succeeded 1914. Capi- 
tal: Gangtok. Buddhism is the state religion. In- 
dia maintains important roads, including the two 
main trade routes to Tibet. 

Kashmir-Jammu, a 77% Moslem state, has been 
& subject of dispute between India and Pakistan in 
the UN since Jan. 1948. That part administered by 
India was incorporated as its 7th republic Jan. 
26, 1957. A resolution for an impartial plebiscite 
was voted in the Security Council, UN, sponsored 
by Australia, Britain, Colombia, Cuba and U. S. 
but has never been put into effect. 

Kerala, comprises most of former Travancore, 
and Malabar; it is bordered N. by Mysore, S. and 
E. by Madras, W, by the Arabian Sea. In the elec- 
tions of 1957, in which conservatives were split, 
the Communist party obtained control. It intro- 
duced higher wages and restricted employers. It 
attempted to deprive Christians and others of con- 
trol of their schools. In the strong opposition that 
arose, the Congress Party, the Muslim League and 
the socialists united to stop confiscation. On July 
31, 1959, the Indian government ousted the Com- 
munist administration of Kerala as a threat to the 
peace of India, and assumed its functions. In gen- 
eral elections Feb. 1, 1960, the three-party Anti- 
Communist Democratic Alliance was victorious. 

France, 1952-54, peacefully yielded to India its 
5 colonies on the Bay of Bengal, former French 
India, comprising Pondicherry, Kirkal, Mahe, 
Yanaon and Chandernagor, totalling 196 sq. mi. 
and 346,000 pop. 

Agitation by political groups to force Portugal 
to cede Goa, its colony for 400 years, was stoutly 
resisted; when Portugal jailed Indian rioters India 
broke diplomatic relations. Portugal has com- 
plained to the UN and the World Court that India 
bars peaceful passage between Portuguese enclaves. 
The World Court Apr. 12, 1960, rejected Portugal’s 

.claim to sovereignty by a 1779 treaty over Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture occupies 
10% of the people and is being helped by govern- 
ment planning to reach eventual self-sufficiency. 

A project to increase food production by. 10% to 
15% by 1961 led to establishment of 1,416 seed 
farms in fiscal 1957-58. Cooperative farm societies 
were formed with state support, as well as a com- 
mittee to supervise development and marketing of 
rice. The government is supporting the cooperative 
cotton, silk and woolen handloom industry with 
appropriations to the states for providing capital, 
supplies and housing for weavers, and sales depots. 

Principal food products are rice, corn, millet, 
gram, wheat, barley, coffee, sugar cane, spices, 
tea, cashew nuts. Other important products in- 
clude cotton, copra, coir, jute, linseed, rubber. 

Bhakra dam on the Sutlej river is one of the 
world’s tallest, 680 ft. Below Bhakra is Nangal 
Dam, with reseryoir regulating flow into main ir- 
rigation channels. ‘ 

India’s third five-year economic plan, to begin 
Apr. 1, 1961, calls for a total investment of $23,- 
625,000,000, of which more than $4.6 billion is to 
come from foreign exchange and aid. It will de- 
velop heavy and basic industry, transport and 
communications. 

Chief industries are textiles, with a wide variety 
of woolen, cotton aud silk products; steel and 
cement. The Tata Iron & Steel works in Jam- 
shedpur, is the largest in Asia, with capacity of 
800,000 tons a year and expanding. 

Industrial production in 1959: 


Cement, tons 22 .sbesas- ete 6,948,000 
Fron Ove ONS <) Fai sPona at pees eet a)! 7,872,000 
Piteel, LOS) iiss sae eel soe + eee 2,472,000 
Mogtatonessed sac riner. wediepr rors 47,784,000 
Cotton fabrics (1,000 meters) ...... 4,488,000 


Also manufactured were rayon yarn, plywood, 
ammonium sulphate, soda ash, caustic soda, sheet 
glass, ball bearings, transformers, sewing ma- 
chines, bicycles. Important to the economy also 
are coal, petroleum, aluminum, antimony, chrom- 
ite, copper, iron, lac, mica, magnesite, manganese, 

Industrial production, distribution and prices are 
regulated by law. Practically all utilities are state- 


lines operate inside the republic. Air-India insti> 
tuted transatlantic service between New York 
Bombay and Calcutta May 14, 1960. a 

Foreign trade, in rupees, for fiscal years be- 
ginning April 1: 


Imports Exports 
1958 8,642,000,000 5,790,000,000 
1959 8,874,000,000 6,227,000,000 


Exports include tea, raw and processed ju 
cotton, tanned hides and skins, manganese «6: 
pepper, tobacco. Imports: mineral oils, m 
ery, millwork, food grains, raw cotton, 
Largest trade is with the United States, 
takes tea, spices, minerals, burlap, wool, ps: 
seed, gum, nuts, hides and skins. 

History and Government. India has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. Excavations trace 
the Indus Valley civilization back for at least 5,000 
years. Beautiful paintings in the mountain eaves 
of Ajanta in South India, richly carved temples, 
the Taj Mahal in Agra, and the Kutab Minar are 
a few relics of the glorious past, 

Vasco da Gama established Portuguese tradi: 
posts 1498-99, 1502-03. The Dutch followed. 
English East India Co. sent Capt. Wm. Hawkins, 
1609, to get concessions from the Mogul emperor 
for spices and textiles. The English found 
Madras and Caleutta and acquired Bombay from 
Portugal. Operating as the East India Company 
the British gained control of all of India. Warren 
Hastings, first Governor-General (1774-1785), set 
up civil government, later India Civil Service. e 
British Parliament assumed political direction. 
Under Lord Bentinck, 1828-35, misrule by rajal 
was abolished, infanticide stopped, suttee—suicit 
of a widow on her husband’s funeral pyre—made 
illegal. English education spread western ideas, 

Liberal policies were set back when the Sepoy 
troops mutinied, 1857-58. Thereafter the British 
supported the native rulers. During the Boer War 
India supplied an ambulance corps. During World 
War I India provided 800,000 troops; 24,000 were 
killed, 70,000 wounded. The National Congress of 
India refused to support the Allies in World War 
II, but about 2,000,000 men served in the Indian 
Army, chiefly against Japanese in Burma. Muni- 
tion-making, shipbuilding prospered. 

Indian nationalism grew rapidly after World 
War I. The National Congress and the Moslé 
League demanded constitutional reform, A leader 
emerged in Mohandus K. Gandhi (called Maha 
ma, or Great Soul), born Oct, 2, 1869, assassinated 
Jan. 30, 1948. An orthodox Hindu, trained in law 
in England, he first championed rights of Indians 
in South Africa. He was twice president-of the 
National Congress. In 1919 he began advocating 
self-rule, non-violence, pursuit of native handi- 
crafts, removal of untouchability (which foreed 
millions of poor to remain menials by heredity). In 
1930 he led in ‘‘civil disobedience,’’ including boy- 
cott of British goods and rejecting tax without 
representation, Rioting resulted and Gandhi and 
about 60,000 were jailed. 

In 1935 Britain gave India a constitution provid- 
ing a bicameral federal congress, with a council of 
states and an assembly. Suffrage was granted about 
30,000,000 in separate electorates. The Moslems 
objected that Hindu dominance injured their cul- 
ture and freedom. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head of 
the Moslem League, first demanded autonomy for 
states in which Moslems were in the majority, and 
then supported Pakistan as a Moslem nation. 

The rivalries between Moslems and Hindus, 
touched off by religious incidents, led to bloody 
rioting after the war. In 1946, 30,000 died in Cal- 
cutta riots alone. In the Punjab in 1947, 250,000 
were reported killed, whereupon 15,000,000 moved 
to India. In East Bengal over 4,000,000 have left 
for India and many Hindus have left Sind. Yet an 
estimated 37,000,000 Moslems live in India, 2,000,- 
000 more than in West Pakistan, 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two dominions and set June, 
1948, for British withdrawal from India. Aug. 15, 
1947, was designated Indian Independence Day. 
India became a self-governing member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and assumed 
charter membership British India had held in the 
United Nations. The dominion became a sovereign 
democratic republic under a constitution adopted 
Nov. 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950, but elected 
to remain a member of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the word British being omitted. 

The constitution is modeled after that of the 
United States and contains a similar bill of rights. 
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It provides for a President, elected for a five-year 
ioe by an electoral college consisting of members 
of both houses of Parliament (Council of States 
and House of the People), and elected members of 
the lower houses of the federating states. A Vice 
President elected by members of both houses pre- 
sides over the Council of States. A Council of 
Ministers (cabinet), headed by a Prime Minister, 
aids and advises the President. The federating 
states have governors, appointed by the President, 
at the head of state organizations similar to the 
federal system. ; 

The Council of States is a permanent body, not 
subject to dissolution but one-third of its mem- 
bers retire at the end of every second year. The 
House of the People may be dissolved by the Presi- 
dent and new elections called. 

In India’s first general election, 1952, the Con- 
gress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
won 74% of the total seats. It continued in power 
after the general elections of March, 1957, win- 
ning 365 seats in the House of the People. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Interim President since 
1950, was elected President by the electoral college 
May 13, 1952; reelected May 10, 1957. Prime Min- 
ister; Jawaharlal Nehru, 1947; reelected 1952, 1957. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born at Allahabad, Uttar 
Pradesh, Nov. 14, 1889, son of a Kashmir Brahman 
political leader. Educated at Harrow and Trinity 
(Cambridge) and in law, Nehru believed in grad- 
ual socialism for economic and social reform, and 
complete independence. He endorsed Gandhi’s 
reforms, but not his religious aceticism. As presi- 
dent of the National Congress he supported the 
“Quit India’ demand against Britain in 1942 and 
was imprisoned with his associates. 

In applying socialist methods Nehru and the 
Congress Party favor progressive change to estab- 
lish equality. Although the state initiates economic 
plans, it relies on universal suffrage for support 
and rejects totalitarianism. It supports coopera- 
tives. It levies on excessive wealth by high income 
taxes, death duties, capital gains tax. By cultivat- 
ing tolerance the government hopes to overcome 
excessive religious discrimination. 

During Tibet’s uprising against Communist rule 
in 1959, Nehru’s regime gave asylum to the Dalai 
Lama and assailed China for breaking its pledge 
on Tibetan automony. For 1960 events on Indian- 
Chinese border see Chronology. 

Education and Religion. The constitution pro- 
vides for free, compulsory education through age 
14, Technical curricula are supported. There are 
now 37 universities and more than 1,247 colleges, 
Two research institutes are in Kharagpur (West 
Bengal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with several hundred different varia- 
tions in dialect. The state language is Hindi, 
spoken by nearly 60%, with Urdu the principal 
Moslem language, spoken by 10%. Hindi is to be 
the official language by 1965, with English the 
second language in Indian colleges. 

More than 85% of the population follow the 
Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution guar- 
antees freedom of worship. The Moslems are the 
largest minority. There are 8,500,000 Christians, 
5,000,000 of them Syrian Roman Catholics. Since 
the Buddhist religious festival of 1956 mass con- 
versions have raised the number of Buddhists to 
3,000,000. There are 100,000 Parsis, chiefly around 
Bombay, and about 30,000 Jews. 

Defense, All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary. Army, navy and air force are headed 
by chiefs of staff under the Defense Minister. 
The navy consists of one aircraft carrier, 2 cruis- 
ers, 3 destroyers, 5 anti-submarine frigates, 3 
anti-aircraft frigates, 7 frigates, 6 minesweepers 
and other vessels. The air force is being enlarged. 
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REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 

Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta). Area: 735,865 sq. 
mi, Population (UN est., 1959): 89,600,000. Flag: 
two horiz, bands, red and white. Monetary unit; 
Rupiah (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Indonesia, world’s largest archi- 
pelago, formerly known as the East Indies (Neth.), 
lies along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 
10° S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and 
the Philippines, and Australia. Indonesia com- 
prises about 3,000 islands, the five largest being 
Java (one of the most densely populated areas in 
the world with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, 
western Borneo (Kalimantan), and Celebes (Sula- 
wesi). Other large islands in the group are Bang- 
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limantan (West Borneo).. 208, . 
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Java and Madura ... 51,032 55,13 
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Is.), Bali, Lombok, Sum- 

bawa, Sumba, Flores, Ti- 
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Maluku (Moluccas): (Buru, 

Ceram, Halmahera, Mora- 
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West Irian (Neth. New Guinea), 150,000 sq. mi. 
and 350,000 pop. also is claimed and remains in 
dispute. 

The capital is Jakarta (Djakarta), the former 
city of Batavia, on the island of Java. 

Resources and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources. There are 
vast supplies of tin, oil and coal, and sizable de- 
posits of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold 
and silver. 

Crude oil production in 1959 was an est. 18,051,- 
000 metric tons.. Indonesia also refines oil from 
Iraq, Kuwait and Sarawak. It ranks second only to 
Malaya in tin production with over 30,000 tons 
annually, approx. one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion. Banka, Billiton and Singkep, between Su- 
matra and Kalimantan, are main tin centers. 

Agriculture occupies 80%. of the population. 
Products include rice, maize, casava, ground nuts, 
soya beans, tobacco, coffee, rubber, cinchona, pep- 
per, kapok, fibres, coconut products, palm oil, 
tea, sugar and indigo. Government-encouraged 
cooperatives aid small business. Five-year plans 
stress increase in rice production, the staple food, 
and electric power. 

Indonesia’s national airways system covers 17,000 
route miles, linking 30 cities, with service ex- 
tended to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 

Foreign trade (in rupiahs) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1958 5,854,000,000 8,612,000,000 
1959 5,229,000,000 9,944,000,000 


History and Government, Until March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory, Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation, 1942-1945. 
Nationalists, led by Dr. Achmed Sukarno and Dr. 
Hatta proclaimed a republic Aug. 17, 1945. Four 
years intermittent warfare between Netherlands 
and Indonesian forces were terminated by agree- 
ments signed Noy. 2, 1949, transferring sovereignty 
over all Indonesia, except Netherlands New 
Guinea (Irian) to the new interim government 
known as the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. Dr. Sukarno 
was elected President, Dec. 16, 1949. On July 20, 
1950, the member states agreed to form a strongly 
centralized government and accordingly a uni- 
tarian state with an amended constitution, was 
proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name formally changed 
to Republic of Indonesia. The republic became 
the 60th member of the UN Sept. 29, 1950. 

The Netherlands-Indonesian Union, created in 
1949, was dissolved Aug. 10, 1954. West New Guinea 
was retained by the Netherlands. 

Indonesia’s first parliamentary elections were 
conducted in serial form, beginning in Sept.,.1955. 
A coalition government resulted. 

Dissatisfaction with fiscal policy and represen- 
tation in the government led to revolts by dissident 
ecu on Sumatra and outlying islands, 1952- 

Mounting economic and political*unrest caused 
Pres. Sukarno, July 5, 1959, to issue a decree re- 
instating the 1945 constitution which gave him 
almost unrestricted powers as President-Premier, 
with a policy of ‘‘guided democracy’ for the 
country. He named 122 Indonesians, including 
some Communist party leaders, to two new state 
bodies, the Provisional Supreme Advisory Council 
and the National Planning Council. 

Pres. Sukarno suspended the original elected 257- 
member Parliament Mar. 5, 1960, and anhounced a 
new 261-member appointed group, ‘Mar. 27, and 
swept aside anti-Leftist criticism. 
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After the UN, Nov. 29, 1957, rejected a proposal 
for hew negotiations over West New Guinea, Indo- 
nesia’s government stepped up the seizure of Dutch 
properties estimated to total more than $1 billion 
in plantations, shipping, banks, trading concerns, 
railways, electrical facilities and others. About 
46,000 Dutch left. 

On Aug. 13, 1960, Indonesia outlined an 8-year 
development plan (1961-69), to cost an est. $5.4 
billion, of which $1 billion would be sought from 
other countries. 

Education and Religion. 90% of the inhabitants 
are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus and 
Buddhists. There is compulsory i pate education 
for children 6 to 12, plus optional secondary train- 
ing and higher education. Primary school attend- 
ance was 6,661,600 in 1953-54. Major institutions 
of higher education are Univ. of Indonesia (Djak- 
arta and Bandung), Gadjah Mada Univ., National 
Academy, Islam Univ., Pantja-sila Univ. Many 
languages are spoken; official language is Bahasa 
Indonesia, derived from Malay. 

Defense. Indonesia has an army, navy and air 
force. Service is not compulsory. 


; Iran , 
KESHVARE SHAHANSHAHIYE IRAN 
(Persia) 

Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est. 1959): 20,149,000. Flag: three hori- 
zontal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion and 
sun insignia in white portion. Monetary unit: Rial 
(100 dinars) (U.S. 1.30c). 

Descriptive. The Kingdom of Iran occupies the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian pla- 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- 
western Asia. It is bounded on the North by the 
USSR and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by the 
Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman; on the West 
by Iraq and Turkey. 

Its north central plateau has Elburz Mis. on 
North with Mt. Demavent 18,600 ft., and Zagros 
Mts. on South and West. Two salt deserts comprise 
about 25% of total land area. Largest lake is 
Rezaieh, over 1,600 sq. mi. 

International airlines link Tehran with Europe 
and the Middle East. Roads total over 20,000 mi. 
Important ports are Bandar Shahpur, Bandar 
Pahlavi and Bandar Shah. 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable, including iron, coal, copper, lead, 
manganese, borax, nickel, chromite, zinc, sulphur, 
marble, alabaster and cobalt. Emeralds and other 
precious stones are found in Khorassan and Ker- 
man, 

Iran is potentially the greatest reservoir of oil 
in the East. Oil moves by pipelines from 5 fields to 
the great refinery at Abadan on the Persian Gulf. 
Crude production in 1959 reached 44,700,000 long 
tons. The oldest oil field, Agha Jari, in Southwest 
Tran, produces 599,000 bbl. a day. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
corn, rice, fruits, gums, wool, tobacco, raw silk, 
sugar beets and cotton being the chief products. 
Some wines are famous. Persian carpets, all made 
on hand looms, are produced in Kerman, Qum, 
Tabriz, Arag, Meshed, Isfahan and Kashan. Chief 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, caviar, 
dates, fruits, gums, hides, wool, rice; the chief 
imports are textiles, sugar, tea, chemicals, auto- 
motive products. Sturgeon fishing is pursued in 
Caspian Sea. 

History and Government. Iran, the name that 
replaced Persia by official decree in 1935, is a na- 
tion of great antiquity, oriental culture and mili- 
tary history. The Iranians, who came from the 
Fast, are Aryans, an Indo-Germanic people re- 
lated to the Aryans of India. In 549 B.C. Cyrus 
the Great united the Medes and Persians in the 
Persian Empire, conquered Babylonia, 538 B.C.; 
restored Jerusalem to the Jews. 

Darius I began the invasion of Greece; crossed 
the Hellespont (Bosphorus), was defeated at 
Marathon, 490 B.C. Xerxes I crossed the Helles- 
pont, fought Spartans at Thermopylae, was de- 
feated at Salamis, 480 B.C. and Plataea, 479 B.C. 
Alexander of Macedon (the Great) invaded Persia, 
defeated Darius III at Issus, 333 B.C. 

Subsequently Persia was ruled by the Seleucidae, 
the Parthians beginning c. 250 B.C.; the Sassa- 
nians, c. 226 A.D. The Saracens (Arabs) carried 
Islam into Persia and for centuries the religious- 
political Caliphate dominated. Mongols invaded 
1250 A.D., and Tamerlane (Mongol) c. 1370. After 


the Caliphate Persia in 1502 became an absolute 
monarchy under a Shah. 

In 1906 Persia won a constitution. It provides for 
an executive, with power vested in a cabinet and 
government officials who act in the name of the 
Shah. The legislature has a national assembly 
(Majlis) elected for 4 years and a senate of 60, 
30 elected and 30 nominated by the Shah. Laws 
require the Shah’s signature and he may dissolve 
the legislature. - 

The Shah is Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, (born 
Oct. 26, 1919), ascended in 1941. He married Prin- 
cess Fawzia, eldest sister of Farouk I of Egypt, 
March 15, 1939; divorced Nov. 19, 1948. A daughter, 
Princess Chahnaz, was born in 1940. The Shah 
married his second wife, Soraya Esfandiary, Feb. 
12, 1951, divorced Mar. 14, 1958; married Farah 
Diba Dec. 21, 1959. 

Great Britain and Russia in 1907 agreed on 
spheres of influence in Persia. In 1911 the Rus- 
sians, backing an ultimatum with troops, forced 
Persia to dismiss its American treasurer-general, 
who was bringing order into national finance. 


British and Russian forces entered Iran Aug. 25, - 


1941, withdrawing later. Britain and the USSR 
signed an agreement Jan. 29, 1942, to respect Iran 
integrity and give economic aid. 

In August, 1951, when Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh 
was premier, radicals in the Majlis voted nation- 
alization of the oil industry. This led to closing 
of the Abadan refinery of the Anglo-Iranian-Oil 
Co., a diplomatic break with Britain and wide un- 
employment. After a brief uprising, Aug. 16-19, the 
royalists regained control and Dr. Mossadegh was 
given 3 years in prison for treason. With Ameri- 
can help Iran and 8 oil concerns (British, Ameri- 
can, Dutch, French) on Aug. 5, 1954, signed a 
contract for 25 years, plus 15 optional, to operate 
the former Anglo-Iranian plant, pay the com- 
pany $70,000,000 compensation and pay Iran 50% 
of all earnings. 

An increase in direct taxation on hitherto priv- 
ileged landholders and people of high incomes is 
being developed to insure mass welfare. A Pahlavi 
Estates distribution program has operated since 
1949. In 1960 a law was passed limiting absentee 
landlordship and feudal practices. 

Education and Religion. The Shi’a branch of 
Islam predominates. Education is nominally com- 


pulsory. Higher education is available at the Uni- - 


versity of Tehran and a number of colleges, and 
specialized schools. The language is Farsi (Persian), 
written in Arabic script. 

Defense. Two years’ service is compulsory. Iran 
is a member of the Central Treaty Org. United 
States military missions are attached. A-bi-lateral 
agreement with the United States was signed 
Mar. 5, 1959. 


Iraq 


AL JAMHOURIYAH AL IRAQUIA 
MESOPOTAMIA 

Capital: Baghdad. Area: 172,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1958): 6,590,000. Flag: black-white- 
green vertical bars, red star in center bar with 
ea 80). circle within. Monetary unit: Dinar (U.S. 

Descriptive. Iraq is the modern name for Meso- 
potamia, the area between the Euphrates and 
Tigris Rivers, which includes the former Turkish 
Vilayets of Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is 
bounded N by Turkey; E by Iran; S by the Persian 
aes Kuwait and Saudi Arabia; W by Jordan and 

yria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely: 120°F in the shade is com- 
mon, contrasted with severe frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, but since 
destruction of an intricate system of canals during 
invasions, 700-1258, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers have caused recurring damage, but modern 
control systems are under construction. 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting Mosul, Baghdad and Basra. Baghdad 
and Basra have international air service. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
Qurna to Fao the river flows through a continuous 
date grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north and wool and skins are exported. Barley 
and dates are 78% of exports, excluding oil. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. Production by native companies and 
American and other interests comprising the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. operating the rich Kirkuk field pro- 
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duced 40,000,000 long tons in 1959. Internal im- 
provements are paid for by oil royalties, Oil royal- 
ties and taxes rose from $223,700,000 in 1958 to 
$242,500,000 in 1959, A new 30-in. pipeline from 
the northern fields to Tripoli, Lebanon, was due 
for completion in 1960. A large irrigation and flood 
control program in the Tigris-Euphrates valley will 
bring the cultivated area to over 10,000,000 acres. 

History and Government. The Tigris-Euphrates 
valley was the site of the ancient cities of Eridu, 
Ur, Nineveh and Babylon. The Sumerian culture 
of 3,000 B.C. influenced Crete, Egypt and Greece. 

Iraq, then known as Mesopotamia, was taken 
from Turkey in World War I. The League of 
Nations gave a mandate to Britain, which ended 
1932 when Iraq was recognized as a sovereign state 
and member of the League of Nations. 

Emir Faisal, then King of the Hejaz, was chosen 
ruler by a referendum, 1921. A constitutional 
monarchy was created in 1924. On his death, 
Sept. 1933, he was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn 
Faisal. King Ghazi was killed in an automobile 
accident April 4, 1939, ‘and was succeeded by his 
son, King Faisal II (born May 2, 1935). 

King Faisal was assassinated July 14, 1958, 
when the Free Officers, led by Brig. Gen. Abdul 
Karim Kassim revolted and proclaimed Iraq 
“Hart of the Arab nation,’’ Gen. Karim became 
premier of a republic which would follow the 
policies of the United Arab Republic but honor 
its- international obligations. The United States 
recognized the government Aug. 2 and its rep- 
resentatives took the seat of Iraq in the UN 
Security Council Aug. 7. Iraq technically remains 
aligned with the West, but in 1959 it received 
Soviet arms aid and formally withdrew from the 
Baghdad defense pact Mar. 24, 1959. It withdrew 
from three U. S. arms pacts June 1, 1959, but de- 
nied unfriendliness and is pursuing a neutral 
course. 

Education and Religion. Elementary and second- 
ary education is free and compulsory. Arabic is the 
language of the majority. The people are prepon- 
derantly Moslems, divided between the Sunni and 
Shi’ah sects. Christians number more than 90,000. 
Of the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have migrated to 
Israel. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The Iraq army comprises 
$3 infantry divisions, an armored division and spe- 
cial troops, organized along modern lines. There is 
@ small air force and a navy consisting of a river 
flotilla. 


Ireland 


EIRE 
POBLACHT NA H’EIREANN 

Capital: Dublin. Area: 26,599 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1959): 2,846,000. Flag: Vertical 
bars, green-white-orange. Monetary unit: Irish 
pound (U. S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
democratic state, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the East by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the Southeast by St. George’s 
Channel. 

Ireland, the Emerald Isle, consists mainly of a 
central plateau surrounded by isolated groups of 
hills and mountains, the coast of which is much 
indented by the sea, affording many inlets and 
coves, The mean annual temperature ranges from 
48°F. in the North to 52°F. in the South. Dublin 
has an average temperature of 39 in the coldest 
month and 60 in the warmest. There are numer- 
ous lakes (called loughs), the best known of which 
is situated in Killarney. The most important river, 
the Shannon, about 250 miles long, is partially 
adapted to water power. Tallest mountains are 
in southwest; Carrantuohill, 3,414 ft., and Man- 
gerton, 2,756 ft., are in Kerry; Brandon Hill on 
coast, 3,127 ft.; Boggeragh, in Co. Cork, 2,118 ft. 

Wildlife is scarce, and snakes are considered 
non-existent. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical pow- 
ers on those who kiss it, 

Emigration since 1951 has averaged 40,000 a yr. 

Transatlantic air service is operated by Aerlinte 
Eireann between New York and Boston and Shan- 
non; and Aer Lingus to Dublin, 

Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. 
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A land rehabilitation project has reclaimed 850,- 
000 acres in recent years. A Turf Board supervises 
drainage of bogs to recover peat and increase acre- 
age. An Agricultural Institute was in 
1958 to coordinate and promote research. 

Industrial policy at further large scale ex- 
pansion, particularly goods for export. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by brewing, fabrics, clothing, printing, metals. 
The tourist industry is second to agriculture. 

Imports, 1959: £212,515,000; exports, £166,618,000, 

History and Government. A rising against Brit- 
ish rule took place in April, 1916, when a republic 
was proclaimed, but failed. The Dail Eireann, or 
Irish parliament in Dublin, affirmed independ- 
ence in Jan., 1919. Britain offered dominion status 
to Ulster (6 counties) and southern Ireland (26 
counties), Dec., 1921, which Northern Ireland ac- 
cepted. The Irish Free State held authority up to 
the northern border and Northern Ireland became 
associated with Great Britain, 1925. 

The constitution, which came into operatior 
Dec. 29, 1937, restored the former name of Ire- 
land (Eire) and declared treland is a sovereign 
independent, democratic state. The remaining as- 
sociation with the British Commonwealth under 
the External Relations Act of 1936 was severed 
Apr. 18, 1949. 

In the Ireland Act, 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
This claim has not been recognized by Ireland. 
See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland. 

The Parliament of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President elected directly by the people for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 
elected by the people; and a senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are nominated by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is the head of government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
national language and culture, literature, art, 
education and other professional interests; (2) 
agriculture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
labor, organized or unorganized; (4) industry and 
commerce, including banking, finance, accoun- 
tancy, engineering and architecture; (5) public 
administration and social services, including vol- 
untary social activities. 

The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissalves Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On the 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government, 

Prime Minister De Valera on July 8, 1957, in- 
voked the Offenses vs. the State act to intern 
members of illegal organizations—Sinn Fein and 
radicals advocating incorporation of Northern 
Ireland. 

Following the general election, Mar. 5, 1957, 
seats were distributed as follows, compared with 
the previous Parliament: 


1954 1957 
Fianna Fatlewngt cn cen ence eek 65 18 
Fine Gael. OS. scaneevaes aoa aud 50 40 
Clann na Poblachta ............ 3 1 
Labor. Gans a ana h deeatetlenn ten 19 12 
Clan na Talmhan .............- 5 3 
Independent. hee cee 5 9 
Sinn: Peiny, gine syoteen eee s 7a 4 


Eamon de Valera (born 1882), veteran govern- 
ment leader, resigned as Prime Minster June 1%, 
1959 and won election as President, defeating Gen. 
Sean MacKoin, 538,003 to 417,536. Proportional 
representation was retained, 486,989 to 453,322. 

Prime Minister: Sean F, Lemass, nominated 
June 22, 1959. 

Ireland was admitted to UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with enrollment of 2,786,033. 
Chief sects are: Protestant Episcopalians 124,829, 
Presbyterians 23,870, others 20,375. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, 
and the Irish language is a required study in all 
national schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University, founded 1908, com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
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lege, Dublin, founded 1591; the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 

Defense. Recruitment is voluntary. Permanent 
force of army, navy, and air force is set at 
13,000; first and second line reserves number 
25,000. Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 


MEDINAT YISRAEL 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Capital: Jerusalem. Area: 7,993 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (Govt. est. 1960): 2,105,530. Flag: two hori- 
zontal blue bands on white field, with Star of 
David composed of narrow blue bands in center 
on field. Monetary unit: Israeli pound (U.S. 55.6¢). 

Descriptive. The State of Israel, a republic 
created in 1948, occupies the major portion of 
ancient Palestine in Asia Minor. It has the 
Mediterranean Sea on the West, Lebanon and 
Syria on the North, Jordan on the East and 
Egyptian Sinai on the South. At the extreme 
southwest is the Gaza Strip, a small coastal area 
presently administered by a governor and legisla- 
tive council under UN emergency force supervision. 

The coastal plain on the West is 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. A triangular-shaped 
semi-desert region, the Negev, extends from south 
of Beersheba to an apex at the head of the Gulf 
of Elath (Aqaba). The eastern border drops sharp- 
ly into the depressed valley of the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an average 
width of 8 miles, 1,286 ft. below sea level, lowest 
point on the earth’s surface. 

Israel’s area, as defined. by armistices with the 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the U.N. 
General Assembly, as well as Western Galilee and a 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the armi- 
stice with Syria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arab 
states to conclude military action, demilitarized 
zones were set up in Mishmar Hayarden, Dardara 
on the eastern edge of Lake Huleh and the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ein 
Gev settlement on the Syrian border. 

With establishment of the new state, all re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration were abolished 
and by-Jan. 1, 1959, Israel had received over 
1,000,000 immigrants. Planned immigration is ex- 
pected to absorb 400,000 from Europe, 1958-1962. 
Non-Jewish (chiefly Arab) population numbers 
224,400. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa, Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa, and Eilat. Haifa has an oil refinery, 

Air travel centers around Lod (Lydda) Airport 
near Tel Aviv. The Israeli airline El Al maintains 
an international schedule. 

Resources and Industries. Citrus fruit is the 
most valuable agricultural product. Other prin- 
cipal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are. limestone, sandstone, gypsum, copper, iron, 
phosphates, magnesium, manganese, ceramic clays. 
The valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea yield rock 
salt, sulphur and potash. 

From 1948 to 1958 gross national investment 
amounted to £5 billion ($2.78 billion), of which 
about $1.75 billion was available for development, 
the remainder going for defense. Industry grew by 
320% in both volume and value; purchasing power 
increased about 3.4% annually. New settlements 
numbered 405; 202,900 housing units were built 
with government assistance and another 50,000 
were privately built. Electric power consumption 
for industry rose from 315,000,000 kwh to 1,170,- 
000,000 kwh. First-class road mileage was almost 
doubled by addition of 1,100 mi. of asphalt roads 
and railroad mileage increased from 140 to 395 mi. 
Total cultivated area increased from 412,500 to 
993,750 acres. 

The Negev region is Israel’s primary development 
area, receiving nearly half of the immigrants, 

The Beit Natufa dam north of Nazareth, com- 
pleted in 1952, will be the center of the 20-year 
water scheme linking the nation’s water resources. 

In 1959 gross national product increased 12% to 
£3.9 billion—14% in industry and 16% in agri- 
culture. Gross investment rose to £970,000,000 from 
£919,000,000 in 1958. A new 16-in. oil pipeline link- 
ing Eilat and Beersheba and connecting with one 
leading to Haifa refineries was completed in June, 
La with eventual capacity of 7,600,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Israel’s main exports are citrus fruits, polished 
diamonds, autos, textiles and fashion goods, build- 
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ing materials, tires and pharmaceutical products. 

its imports include grain, meat, industrial and 
agricultural machinery, chemicals, textiles, tim- 
ber, hides and other raw materials, 

Tourism is second only to citrus products in 
earnings. In 1959, tourists totaled 91,820 and spent 
$15,800,000. 

Imports, 1959: £771,400,000; exports, £326,200,000. 

History and Government. The Jewish people 
lived in historic Palestine from 1200 B.C. until 
conquered by the Romans, 70 A.D. and expelled 
after 137 A.D. The Judaic moral and ethical code 
and the Bible originated here. The modern Zionist 
movement for a homeland in Palestine, led by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov. 
27, 1874) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Nov. 2, 
1917. Under the Palestine Mandate, about four- 
fifths of historic Palestine was detached in 1922 
to form Trans-Jordan, now the Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. When the Nazi persecutions began in Ger- 
many great numbers of Jews set out for Palestine. 
The UN General Assembly voted Noy..29, 1947, to 
partition Palestine into two independent states by 
Oct. 1, 1948. The Arab state would have 4,500 sq. 
mi. A separate enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 sq. 
mi., was to be administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the UN. British troops were to be with- 
drawn and separate governments elected. Great 
Britain gave up its mandate May 15. 1948. 

A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948. Israel took charge of 
the New City in Jerusalem and Jordan held the 
Old City. The UN adopted a resolution to inter- 
nationalize Jerusalem, but was unable to get sup-~ 
port from the two states. Israel was elected to the 
UN May 11, 1949. 

From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established ha. 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
invasions were also begun by Syria, Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 

Separate armistices with the Arab nations 
were signed in 1949, but no general peace settle- 
ment was obtained. The Arab nations continue 
policies of economic boycott, blockade in the Suez 
Canal, political warfare and local incitement. 

Most of the territory designated for the proposed 
Arab state was annexed by Egypt and Jordan and 
the future home of about 900,000 displaced and 
nomadic Arabs remains uncertain. They receive 
UN aid. 

Israel is a parliamentary democracy. The first 
constituent assembly (Knesset), was formed Feb. 
14, 1949, with 120 members, including eight Arabs. 
The assembly elected Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who 
had been provisional president from the start, first 
president of Israel Feb. 17, 1949. The President is 
Yitzhak Ben-Zvi (born in Russia, 1884), elected 
Dec. 8, 1952; reelected Oct. 28, 1957, unopposed. 

All Israelis, regardless of drigin, may vote at 
age 18. 

In elections to the fourth Knesset, Nov. 3, 1959, 
based on proportional representation and four- 
year terms, the Mapai party won 47 seats and re- 
tained dominance. 

Premier: Dayid Ben-Gurion, first appointed in 
1948. 

Education.-A unified education system exists in 
the schools, with religious schooling optional. In 
1957-58 there were 493,100 pupils in all types of 
schools; over 30,000 Arab and Druse children at- 
tended 120 elementary schools, There were 5 Arab 
secondary schools and 50 independent communal 
schools. Higher education is provided by Hebrew 
University, founded 1925, Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Haifa, Weizmann Institute of Science in 
Rehovot (research in pure science); Bar-Ilan Uniy. 
in Ramat Gan; Tel Aviv Univ., with extension 
courses in Haifa. Official language is Hebrew. 

Defense. There is compulsory 212-year service 
between 18 and 26 and 2-year conscription in the 
27-29 age group. The navy includes destroyers, 
frigates, submarines, minesweepers and others. 
The air force has about 12,000 personnel and 400 


aircraft, 


Italy 


REPUBBLICA d@ ITALIA 

Capital: Rome. Area: 116,372 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (Govt. est. 1960): 50,763,000, Flag: Three 
vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. Monetary 
unit: Lira, pl. lire (U. S. 0.16¢).. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies a 
long peninsula shaped like a boot, extending SE 
from the Alps into the Mediterranean Sea, with 
the island of Sicily separated from the mainland 
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by 2 mi. of the Strait of Messina at the toe of 
the boot, The country is about 760 mi. long and 
not over 220 mi. wide. On E is the Adriatic Sea, 
with the Gulf of Venice N; the Ionian Sea S 
beyond. the Strait of Otranto. W coast has the 
Ligurian Sea in upper half, with Gulf of Genoa 
in N; Tyrrhenian Sea is S half. Lying directly 
W of mid-Italy is the major island of Sardinia, 
slightly smaller than Sicily. 

Italy is separated from France by the Maritime 
Alps, from Switzerland by the Graian Alps, from 
Austria by the Dolomites and from Yugoslavia by 
the Carnac and Julian Alps. Gran Paradiso in the 
Graian Alps, 13,323 ft., is the tallest peak; Mt. 
Rosa, 15,212, towers on the Swiss border. = 

The Piave River and the Adige (coming down 
the Brenner Pass) flow into the Adriatic; the 
Ticino and the Adda flow into the Po, which 
traverses 220 mi. through the fertile northern 
plateau to the Adriatic. Among the lower Alps 
are picturesque lakes that have attracted villas 
since Roman times, including Garda, 143 sq. mi.; 
Lugano, on the Swiss border, connected with 
Maggiore, 82 sq. mi. (with the Borromean isles); 
Como, 56 sq. mi. The plain of the Po is in the 
regions of Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Vene- 
tia; here are extensive agricultural and indus- 
trial activities, the latter centering on Milan. 
Extending from here down the middle of the 
peninsula is the Apennine Range; the Arno River 
flows through the vineyards of Tuscany to the 
Ligurian Sea. Over halfway down the peninsula 
the Tiber flows W through Rome to the sea. 


Sicily, 9,927 sq. mi., pop. c. 4,800,000, is a 
triangular island 180 by 120 mi., seat of a semi- 
autonomous Region that embraces the island 
of Pantelleria, 32 sq. mi., and the Lipari group, 44 
Sq. mi., pop. 14,000, including two with active 
volcanoes: Vulcano, 1,637 ft. and Stromboli, 3,038 
ft. Sicily from prehistoric times has been settled 
by Mediterranean peoples; a strong Greek state 
had its capital at Syracuse, on Ortygia Isl., off 
Catania, where Dionysius ‘‘the Tyrant’’ ruled. 
Rome took Sicily from Carthage 215 B.C. The 
Allies landed July 10, 1943; Messina fell Aug. 8. 

Mt. Etna, 10,705 ft. active volcano, is tallest 
peak. Principal cities: Palermo, pop. 594,659; 
Catania, pop. 333,364; Messina, pop. 236,341. 
Sicily leads in citrus fruits, also produces wheat, 
grapes (wine), sulphur, salt, olives. Cattle, sheep, 
hogs and mules are raised. Potash is used for 
fertilizer. 

Since 1950 land reclamation under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture & Forestry has improved 48% 
of Sicily; support is given farmers, cooperatives, 
roadbuilding, irrigation, vine growing, afforesta- 
tion. Messina is.the seat of the Thalassographic 
Institute for the study of sea life and chemistry. 

Sardinia, 9,283 sq. mi., pop. (est.), 1,419,863, lies 
in the Mediterranean, 115 mi. W of Italy and 
72 mi, S of Corsica. It is autonomous, with 
Cagliari as capital. It is 160 mi. long, 68 mi. 
wide, mountainous, with mining of coal, zine, 
lead, copper; it raises grapes, olives, tobacco, also 
cattle and sheep. Tallest peak in Gennargentu 
Mts. 6,016 ft. The Dukes of Savoy began rule in 
1720 and with Piedmont the kingdom of Sardinia 
fought the Crimean War and gave Italy its kings, 
1861-1946, Giuseppe Garibaldi is buried on the 
nearby isle of Caprera. 

Elba, 87 sq. mi., pop. 30,000, 6 mi. west of Tus- 
cany, has Portoferraio as capital. Fishing, iron 
mining, wine making are activities. Napoleon I 
lived here in exile, 1814-1815. Mt. Capanne, 3,340 
ft., tops island. 

Capri, 4 sq. mi., pop. c. 9,000, 20 mi. SW of 
Naples, is famous for its beauty and equable cli- 
mate, (Pronounced with slight accent on first 
Syllable, never on second.) Has two towns, Capri 
and Anacapri. Also Blue Grotto, Monte Solaro, 
1,932 ft., remains of Roman villas. Produces wine. 

Ischia, small island beyond Naples. 

The largest seaports are Genoa, Naples, Venice, 
Trieste, Ancona, Bari, Brindisi and Palermo. The 
allure of historical monuments, great museums of 
painting and sculpture, imposing churches, as well 
as good living, brings over 16,000,000 tourists and 
excursionists annually, of whom 800,000 come from 
the United States, Florence, with its galleries; 
Rome with its religious associations and ancient 
relics, Venice, and the resorts of the Riviera are 
the principal objectives, Italy’s major airports are 
at Rome and Milan. In 1958 air traffic reached 
1,200,000 passengers, for the first year surpassing 
ship traffic, which had 958,960. Alitalia’s flights 
oe eal York and Boston with Rome, Milan and 

aples. 


a 


tion, fertilization, 

tation and seed improvement have increased farm 
production. Over 12,000,000 acres in Venetia, Lom- 
bardy, Emilia and the Marches are planted to 
wheat; corn is the second largest crop; rice is 
grown also in Lombardy.. Sheep constitute the 
Jargest livestock, with cattle, horses, mules and 
goats also raised; over 9,000,000 hd. of sheep 
graze in Central and South Italy and Sardinia. 

Land reform comprises extensive irrigation work, 
especially in the North where the Po and tribu- 


~ taries contribute 70% of irrigation. Draining of 


marshes and road building proceed. A major pub- 
lic construction, partially completed, is the 458-mi. 
Sun Highway (Autostrade del Sole), on the Amer- 
ican pattern of separated lanes for highspeed 
travel and service stations, 

Fruit and its derivatives constitute a large part 
of Italy’s productiveness. Grapes lead, with 100,- 
000,000 quintals a year; others are sugar beets, 
olives, oranges, lemons, apples, pears. Fruit juices 
have become a valuable export. Olive oil is mar- 
keted. The wines of Italy have great variety and 
wide acceptance; Chianti from Tuscany is popular, 
as also are Asti Spumante, Orvieto, Capri. 

White marble is quarried at Carrara, Volterra 
and Pisa; colored marble at Verona, Siena, Vi- 
cenza, and Genoa. Alabaster comes chiefly from 
Volterra. 

Natural gas is found in the valley of the Po, the 
Marches, Abruzzi, Apulia and Sicily. In Sicily oil 
is carried by pipeline to the port of Augusta on 
the Gulf of Catania. Sicily’s Ragusa field produced 
1,200,000 tons of oil in 1959, 80% of the nation’s 
total. The industry is attracting other enterprises 
and helping reduce poverty. 

In 1959 Italy had 2;759 hydroelectric power sta- 
tions producing 10,700,000 kw. and 790 thermo- 
electric stations producing 4,300,000 kw. High ten- 
sion cables distribute electrical energy from the 
Alps to Sicily, crossing the Straits of Messina on 
overhead cables. Three nuclear power plants are 
under construction, to have output of 550,000 kw. 

Gross national product in 1959 was equiv. $27.1 
billion, a rise of 6.2% over 1958. Index of industrial 
production during first quarter of 1960 averaged 
174.9 (1953—100), compared with 148.4 for same 
period of 1959. 

Steel production averages over 13,000,000 metric 
tons annually, steel ingots accounting for more 
than half of total output. In 1959 Italy produced 
470,000 autos of which 218,832 were exported, 
mainly to the United States and West Germany. 
Italy also exports sewing machines, heavy in- 
dustrial equipment, optical goods, textiles, precision 
instruments and machine tools. Its chemical in- 
dustry is expanding. 

Italy’s merchant marine ranked 6th in world 
tonnage at beginning of 1960, with 678 units of 
ue than 1,000 gross tons aggregating 4,693,000. 
ons, 

Budget est. for year beginning July 1, 1960: 
Revenues, $5,823.4 million; expenditures, $6,282.8 
million. 4 

There are state monopolies in tobacco, cigaret 
papers and packets, salt and quinine. Tobacco re- 
turns the largest income with cigarets about 85% 
of the total. Salt is produced from sea water. 

Foreign trade, in millions of dollars: 


Imports Exports 
1958 3,169.0 2,536.2 
1959 3,200.0 2,715.0 


History and Government. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began to de- 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebi- 
scite in 1860, Parma, Modena, the Romagna and 
Tuscany joined, followed by Sicily and Naples, 
and by the Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament declared Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and Venetia were 
added in 1866 as an outcome of the Austro-Prus- 
sian war. The Papal States were taken possession 
of by Italian troops, Sept. 20, 1870, after the 
withdrawal of the French garrison in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and were annexed to the kingdom 
by plebiscite. The King entered Rome July 2, 
1871. Italy recognized the State of Vatican City 
as independent June 7, 1929. 

Fascism appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when 
the original Fascisti organized an association 
against Communism and Socialism under the 
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guidance of Benito Mussolini. They took over the 
government at the invitation of the King Oct. 
28, 1922. Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers 
and was called Duce (Leader). He made war on 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia)~ and proclaimed Victor 

muel III emperor; defied the sanctions of 
the League of Nations; joined the Berlin-Tokyo 
axis; sent troops to fight for Franco against the 
Republic of Spain; joined Germany in World War 
II with defeat of France. After Fascism was over- 
thrown in 1943, Italy declared war on Germany and 
Japan and contributed to the Allied victory. It sur- 
rendered conquered lands and lost colonies. Part of 
Venezia Giulia went to Yugoslavia and Trieste was 
made a free territory. Mussolini was put to death 
by a firing squad of Partisans near the village o 
Dongo on Lake Como, Apr. 28, 1945. ; 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his 
son took the title Humbert II. Italy became a re- 
public June 10, 1946, after a referendum, June 2-3, 
in which the people voted 12,718,641 for a republic, 
10,718,502 for a monarchy. King Humbert departed 
and Premier Alcide de Gasperi became head of the 
government. Victor Emmanuel went to Egypt 
where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, President 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- 
audi, 1948-55. Incumbent: Giovanni Gronchi, 
Christian Democrat, elected April 29, 1955. 

Under Italv’s 1948 constitution the Senate has 
one member for each 200,000 pop. (currently 253), 
elected for 6 years, excepting 7 appointed for life. 
Ex-Presidents are eligible for life membership. 
The Chamber of Deputies has one deputy for 
each 80,000 (currently 596), elected for 5 years. 
Titles of nobility are no longer recognized. Re~ 
organization of the Fascist party is forbidden. 

Trieste part of which now forms an Italian 
Department bounded E and S by Yugoslavia, was 
organized as a Free Territory by the Big Four in 
the peace treaty with Italy, Feb. 10, 1947, placed 
under jurisdiction of the UN Security Council, 
garrisoned by troops of the United States and 
Great Britain in the northern section (Zone A), 
and by Yugoslavia in the south (Zone B). It had 
about 320 sq. mi. and population (1954) of 302,000. 
Following prolonged negotiations, an agreement 
was signed Oct. 5, 1954 by Italy and Yugoslavia 
which gave Italy the northern section and the sea- 
port of Trieste, with 90 sq. mi. and about 226,229 
pop., and Yugoslavia the Istrian peninsula it had 
occupied, 200 sq. mi. and 73,500 pop., and provision 
for emergency access to the port. 

Italy is a member of NATO and was admitted to 
the UN Dec. 14, 1955. It joined Euratom and 
European Common Market group March 25, 1957, 
agreeing with France, West Germany, Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg for gradual abolition of 
tariffs between them in 12 to 17 years. 

In the general elections of May 25-26, 1958, the 
Center democratic parties increased their margin 
from 14 to 20 seats in the Senate and from 16 to 
52 seats in the Chamber. Popular vote for principal 
parties: Christian Democrats, 12,520,207 (42.4%); 
Communists, 6,704,454 (22.7%); Left-wing Social- 
ists, 4,206,726 (14.2%); Monarchists, 1,436,916 
(4.8%); Neo-Fascists, 1,407,718 (4.8%); Democratic 
Socialists, 1,345,447 (4.5%); Liberals, 1,047,081 
(3.5%). 

Premier: Amintore Fanfani, Christian Democrat, 
appointed July 22, 1960. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion. 

Italy has 26 state universities, including Bologna 
(founded 1088); Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); 
Padua (1222); Pisa (1338); Rome (1303), and Turin 
(1404). Primary education is compulsory. 

Defense. The Allicd nations have largely rescind- 
ed the restrictions placed on Italy’s military 
establishment by the peace treaty since Italy 
entered NATO. 

The army has built an efficient training organi- 
zation and constituted modern units, a large pro- 
portion of which is committed to NATO. The army 
has 2 armored divisions, 5 infantry divisions, 5 
Alpine brigades, 5 infantry brigades and others, 
including units armed with Honest John missiles. 

Since Italy’s entry into NATO a large majority 
of its forces has been incorporated into Southern 
European Command, Allied Forces Europe. 

The Italian Navy cooperates with defense plans 
of NATO and pursues a long-term program of 
construction, including the missile carrier Gari- 
paldi, 4 large destroyers, 4 modern anti-submarine 
frigates, 2 new submarines, and others, and in 1959 


planned an atomic submarine. ‘The fleet also has 
2 battleships, 3 cruisers and other craft. 

The Air Force has 5 fighter and air defense 
wings, 1 reconnaissance wing, 1 transport com- 
mand, 2 anti-submarine squadrons, air rescue cen- 
ters and training squadrons. New air fields have 
been built and existing ones adapted for use of 
jet aircraft. It also has air defense squadrons with 
ground-to-air missiles of the Nike type. 

FORMER SOMALIA TRUSTEESHIP 

Somalia, an Italian UN trusteeship since Apr. 1, 
1950, became an independent republic July 1, 1960. 
Consult Index, Somalia Republic. 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 

Capital: Tokyo. Area: 142,644 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1959): 92,740,000. Flag: White ground 
with red sun. Monetary unit: Yen (U. S. 0.2778¢). 

Descriptive. Japan consists of four main islands: 
Honshu (mainland), 88,942 square *miles; Hok- 
kaido, 30,303; Kyushu, 15,712; and Shikoku, 7,248; 
Amami Oshima, 438 sq. mi., was returned 1953. 
The islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean sep- 
arated from the Soviet Union and Korea by the 
Sea of Japan and from China by the East China 
Sea. By the terms ending World War Il, Japan 
was forced to surrender its other seized lands, 
including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an area 
of 404,428 square miles and population of 43,233,- 
954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, the 
Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated is- 
lands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, once German. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast« 
line measuring 16,565 miles. The northern islands 
are a continuation of the Sakhalin mountain 
chain running through Hokkaido and the main- 
land. The continuation of the Kunlun mountain 
range of China appears in the southern islands, 
the ranges meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In 
the vast transverse fissure crossing the mainland 
from the Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group 
of volcanoes, mostly extinct or dormant, with Fuji- 
yama lifting its white cone 60 miles west of Tokyo 
to an altitude of 12,389 ft. 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the Inland Sea, 225 mi. long. 

Most important ports are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagoya, and Osaka. Tokyo, the capital, is one of 
the three largest cities of the world, with est. 
9,100,539 in the metropolis, Aug. 1, 1959. It has 
a modern business section, of which the street 
called Ginza is the principal artery. Also the Im- 
perial Palace of 250 acres surrounded by-a moat 
and the Diet building of white marble, erected 1936. 
Its International Airport is Asia’s busiest. 

Tokyo Tower, a 1,093-ft. steel structure built for 
radio-TV broadcasting and sightseeing, has 5 floors 
devoted to broadcasting, restaurants, a hall of 
science, and two enclosed platforms. 

Kamakura, 30 mi. SW of Tokyo is the 
site of the Great Buddha or Daibutsu, a bronze 
figure 42 ft. 6 in. tall with base, 97 ft. around 
base, cast in 1252. The Hakone hot spring area is 
noted for the reflection in Lake Hakone of Fuji- 
san. Also famous is the Toshogu Shrine at 
Nikko, where a national park of 347,000 acres 
preserves the natural beauty of Japanese flora. 
Kyoto, for 1,000 years a capital city, with massive 
temples and colorful shrines, is a cultural center. 

The 2.34-mi. Kanmon undersea highway tunnel 
connecting Shimonoseki, Honshu, and Moji, 
Kyushu, is the world’s” first double-deck tunnel, 
with one level for vehicles and one for pedestrians, 
and second only to the 2.5-mi. Mersey Tunnel 
linking Liverpool and Birkenhead in Great Britain. 
Running parallel is the Kanmon Railway Tunnel, 
completed in 1944. Other projects to link the 
islands are under study, including a Tsugaru Strait 
railway tunnel and bridges to join Honshu with 
Hokkaido and Shikoku. 

Resources and Industries. More than half the 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief food. 
Wheat, barley, sweet and white potatoes, tobacco, 
tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, persim- 
mons and mandarines are also produced. Minerals 
include gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, chromite, 
white arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt and petroleum. 

The principal industries are iron and steel 
products, chemicals, textiles (cotton, wool, silks, 
synthetics), fishing, agriculture, ceramics, preci- 
sion instruments, ship-building, fertilizers, wood 
products, and machinery. 

Index of industrial production (1953—100) was 
167 in 1957, 168 in 1958, 208 in 1959, and reached 
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271 in March, 1960. Manufacturing index for 1959 
was 178. 

In 1959 Japan produced 47,259,000 metric tons of 
coal, 9,445,910 tons of pig iron, and 16,628,583 
tons of crude steel. Stainless steels and titanium 
also are produced. y 

Its 92 shipyards in 1959 delivered 769 ships 
totaling 1,627,108 gross tons. Of the ships con- 
structed, 106 were exported. Japan’s merchant 
fleet, Jan. 1, 1960, had 926 ships of 1,000 tons or 
over aggregating 5,571,939 gross tons. 

The growth of the cotton industry led Japan 
to curb further expansion by a system of registra- 
tion. It has 9,000,000 spindles and 390,000 looms. 

Electric power capacity is est. at 14,500,000 kw 
and annual consumption at 65,193,000,000 kwh, 
three-fourths from hydroelectric plants. The larg- 
est dam for electric power, Sakuma (1956) is 492 
ft. tall and can produce 330,000 kw. Construction 
proceeds on Mihoro dam, to be 426 ft. tall and 
have plant capacity of 215,000 kw, and Fourth Ku- 
robe dam, to be 590 ft. tall with 252,000 kw plant. 

Major exports are clothing, metal products, ply- 
wood, toys, chemical fertilizers, ships, silk, rolling 
stock, tools, office machines, optical goods. Tourism 
is an increasingly important source of foreign ex- 
change. Visitors in 1960 were expected to reach 
210,000, spending an est. $110,000,000. 

Foreign trade (in dollars) 


Imports 
1958 3,033,125,000 2,876,560,000 
1959 3,599,490,923 3,456,429,231 


History and Government. According to Japanese 
legend, the empire was founded by Emperor Jimmu 
660 B.C. Temporal power was exercised by suc- 
cessive families of Shoguns, 1192-1867, until recov- 
ered by the Emperor Meiji in 1868. The Portuguese 
and Dutch had restricted trade with Japan in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry, USN, opened it to U. S. trade in a treaty 
ratified 1854. Japan acquired a constitution in 1889. 
It fought China, 1894-95, gaining Formosa..In war 
with Russia, 1904-05, both nations lost heavily at 
Mukden; Russia’s fleet was wiped out at Tsushima; 
Russia ceded s. half of Sakhalin and gave conces- 
sions in China. Japan annexed Korea, 1910. In first 
World War Japan ousted Germany from Shantung, 
took over German Pacific islands as mandates 
from the League of Nations, Japan took Manchu- 
ria, 1931, started war with China 1932, taking 
Peiping and Shanghai and bombing Nanking, 
Canton, Tientsin. Japan frustrated in efforts to 
have a free hand in the East, started war against 
the U. S. by attack on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. 
Japan surrendered Aug. 14, 1945, and Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, occupied Japan. 

In a new constitution adopted May 3, 1947, 
the Japanese people renounced the right to wage 
war; the Emperor was acknowledged as hereditary 
symbol of the nation, but gave up claims to divini- 
ty; the Diet became the sole law-making authority; 
the House of Councilors: has 250 members elected 
for 6 yr. terms and the House of Representatives 
467 members, elected for 4 yrs., both by popular 
vote. The constitution separates church and state. 
Japan has granted suffrage to women, lowered the 
voting age to 20. 

The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line, 
born April 29, 1901, and crowned Nov. 10-14, 1928. 
Married Jan. 26, 1924, to Princess Nagako Kuni. 
The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya, born 
Dec. 23, 1933; married, Apr. 10, 1959, Michiko 
Shoda. (Issue: Prince Naruhito Hironomiya, born 
Feb. 23, 1960.) Other children are Princess Shigeko, 
born Dec. 6, 1925; Princess Kazuko, born Sept. 
30, 1929; Princess Atsuko, born March 7, 1931; 
Prince Masahito, born Nov. 28, 1935; Princess 
Suga (Takako Suganomiya), born March 2, 1939. 

Japan was elected 80th member of the UN Dec. 
19, 1956. It is a member of UNESCO, World Court, 
Econ. Comm. for Asia and the Far East, Colombo 
Plan, International Monetary Fund and GATT. 

The United States and 48 other non-Communist 
nations signed a peace treaty and the U.S. a 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in San 
Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951; ratified by the Senate, 
March 20; signed by President Truman, April 15, 
restoring Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
Senate, in approving the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 
pudiation of the section of the Yalta agreement 
that gave to the USSR South Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands, and Habomai and Shikotan Is-« 


Exports 


. lands. Under the treaty, Japan was reduced terri-< 


torially to the four main islands, but it was to 


have an opportunity eventually to regain the Ryu~- 
kyus and Bonin Islands. ote ee ate 
treaties with Nationalist , April 27, 1952; 
India, June 9, 1952; a declaration with USSR end- 
ing a technical state of war, Oct. 19, 1956. 

The Diet, following elections to House of Coun- 
cilors, June 2, 1959, those to House of Represent- 
atives, May 22, 1958, and creation of the Demo- 
cratic Socialist party, Jan. 24, 1960, is composed: 


Liberal-Democrats ....... 288 

Sociglists..5 hc 2. see eaeak 128 68 
Democratic Socialists .... 37 16 
Independents .....-....-..- 3 15 
Communists: 3-75 an «apse 1 3 
Green Breeze Society .... 0 10 
Vacancies sore cats =a eaeare 2 


Premier Nobusuke Kishi, Japan’s eighth post- 
war Premier, and most of his Cabinet resigned 
July 15, 1960, in the face of opposition to his forc- 
ing through ratification of the new U. S.-Japan 
mutual security pact of Jan. 19, feared by Leftists 
and neutralists as a danger te peace. Mob violence 
by student groups and others led to cancellation 
of President Eisenhower’s planned June visit. 

Premier: Hayato Ikeda, confirmed July 18, 1960, 
successor to Nobusuke Kishi. 

Education and Religion. The principal forms of 
religion are Buddhism, with 12 sects, and Shinto- 
ism with 13. There are more than 100,000. Shinto 
shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and several 
thousand Christian churches. Roman Catholics 
have an archbishop and 3 suffragan bishops. 

Nine years of education is compulsory, consist- 
ing of six years of elementary and three years of 
lower secondary education. There are 492 colleges 
and universities, including the seven main national 
universities. English is the language of commerce 
and a required study in the high schools. 

Defense. Legislation effective July 1, 1954, estab- 
lished a new national army, navy and air force? 

The army (1960) numbers 170,000 composed of 
5 corps, 6 divisions (12,700 each) and 4 combined 
brigades. The navy, with 27,667 personnel, com- 
prises 402 vessels, including 10 destroyers, 6 des- 
troyer escorts, 18 patrol escorts, 34 escort vessels, 
1 submarine, 23 large support landing ships, 136 
minesweepers and others. The air force has more 
than 1,000 planes, including T-34 and T-6 trainers, 
T-33As, F-86F and F-86D jet fighters, and C-46 
transports. Personnel numbers 33,225. 

A pact with the United States, Aug. 7, 1953, 
restored Japan’s right to make munitions. A mutual 
assistance pact with the U. S. was signed Mar. 8, 
1954. A revised mutual security treaty, signed Jan. 
19, 1960, was designed to develop close cooperation 
for defense within the framework of the two na- 
tions’ respective constitutions. 


RYUKYU ISLANDS; OKINAWA 

The Ryukyu island chain lies in the Pacific south 
of Japan and northeast of Taiwan (Formosa), 128° 
E Long., 26° 30’ N Lat., comprising 63 islands with 
area of 848 sq. mi. and pop. (1959) of 865,000. 
Under Chinese suzerainty until 1874, they since 
have been nominally a Japanese possession. 

Okinawa, largest of the group, has 454 sq. mi. 
and pop. (1959) of 801,065. It was taken by U. S, 
troops during World War II, June 21, 1945 and is 
currently the chief U. S. military base in the Far 
East. The U. S. retains control of the Ryukyus 
pending lessened tension in Asia. Of a labor force 
of 160,000, about 40,000 derive their income direct 
from Americans. The people raise rice and sweet 
potatoes and since the American occupation have 
learned deep-sea fishing, but exports remain con- 
siderably below imports, In legislative elections 
Mar. 16, 1958, anti-leftist parties of the Ryukyu 
Islands won 24 of the 29 seats. 


Jordan 
AL-MAMLAKAH AL HASHIMIYAH 
AL URDINIYAH 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 
Capitals: Amman, Jerusalem. Area (est.): 37,500 
sq. mi. Population (UN est., 1959): 1,636,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, black-white-green, 
red triangle at staff with seven-pointed white stars. 
Monetary unit: Jordan dinar (U.S. $2.80). 
Descriptive. Jordan is a constitutional monarchy 
in Western Asia, formerly under the Palestine 
Mandate. The country’s popular name, Trans- 
jordan was banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the 
constitutional name, Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. Hashemite is a family name and honors 
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the loyalty of the original holder, disciple of 
Mohammed and the Guardian of Mecca. 

Two areas comprise the country: Western Jor- 
dan, fertile but eroded; and Eastern Jordan (Am- 
irate), part fertile, part arid steppe. It is 
bounded on the North by Syria, on the East by 
Iraq, on the East and South by Saudi Arabia; on 
the West by Israel. In the Northwest it reaches 
Lake Tiberias, which is largely Syrian; in the 
extreme South is its only port, Aqaba, on the 
Gulf of Aqaba. It shares the Dead Sea (1292 ft. 
below sea level) with Israel and mines its potash. 

Places of religious and historical importance: 
Jerusalem (enclave), Bethlehem, Amman, Jericho, 
Samaria, Hebron, Jerash and Petra, 

Resources and Industries. The country is largely 
desert, but the fertile western portion has a high 
agricultural potential. It has phosphate and potash 
mines and petroleum deposits. Railways connect 
Amman with Aqaba on the Red Sea and with 
Syria. A 44-mi. canal, begun in the spring, 1958, 
will carry water of the Yarmuk River to irrigate 
30,000 acres of the Jordan River valley. 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, building materials, olive oil, soap, mother- 
of-pearl and textiles. 

Development of Aqaba port increased its annual 
capacity from 50,000 tons in 1952 to more than 
600,000 tons in 1959. Phosphate production, an 
important export, expanded to 270,000 tons. 

History and Government. Jordan was part of 
the Ottoman Empire from ié6th Century until 
World War I. It was set up within the Palestine 
Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, and gained its independence 
in 1946. Emir Abdullah was proclaimed king May 
25. Jordan signed a mutual assistance treaty with 
Great Britain, 1946, revised Mar, 15, 1948. It be- 
came a member of the U.N. 1955. 

King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein, born 1882, second 
son of Hussein Ibn Ali, King of Jordan since May 
25, 1946, was assassinated by an Arab extremist 
July 20, 1951. His eldest_son was proclaimed King 
Talal I, Sept. 5, 1951. Parliament removed King 
Talal on medical advice, installing his son King 
Hussein I (born Nov. 14, 1935), May 2, 1952. 

Legislature comprises a Senate of 20 nominated 
by the King and a lower house of 40 elected by 
manhood suffrage. 

Jordan controls the old city of Jersualem and 
maintains its western administration there. It pro- 
vides for many thousand Arabian refugees and 
displaced persons. 

When nationalists in Jordan ousted the British 
military administration of the Arab Legion, Brit- 
ain withdrew its subsidy, about $36,000,000 a year. 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia agreed to provide 
it. Intrigue against Hussein by Egyptian-Syrian 
elements and by pro-Communists in the army led 
Hussein to proclaim martial law and break rela- 
tions with the UAR; resumed in August, 1959. In 
April, 1957, the 6th U. S. Fleet made a demonstra- 
tion in the eastern Mediterranean in his support 
and King Saud also backed him. 

During 1958 pro-Nasser and Communist groups 
attempted to undermine Hussein’s authority. After 
King Faisal was killed in the Iraq revolt July 14, 
King Hussein called on Great Britain for help and 
British paratroopers were landed July 17, coinci- 
dent with the landing of United States Marines in 
Lebanon. Hussein automatically dissolved his union 
with Iraq. His Prime Minister, Hazza Majali, was 
killed when a time bomb exploded in his office Aug. 
29, 1960. Ten others, including several officials, 
were killed. Bahjat Talhuni, chief of the royal 
cabinet, was named Premier. 

Religion. The population is chiefly Arab, of 
whom the majority are Arab Moslems, 180,000 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The language is Arabic. 

Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise an 
Arab army, an air force, and a national guard. 


Korea 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
DAEHAN-MINKUK 

Capital: Seoul. Area (South Korea): 37,427 sq. 
mi. Population (Govt. est. 1959): 22,973,992. 
Monetary unit: hwan (650 to U. S. $1). 

Total area of Korea, including Northern Com- 
munist portion: 85,266 sq. mi. Population (est. 
1959): 32,970,000. 

Descriptive. Korea, Land of the Morning 
Calm, occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea, of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
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River. Its coastline is more than 2,300 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 641 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 81 miles from Vladivostok, Its 
highest peak it Mt. Paiktoo, 9,083 ft. Pusan, In- 
chon and Kunsan are principal ports. 

Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres, of which 3,000,000 are 
in South Korea. 

The forests in the North are of great value. 
Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, 
graphite, coal. and kaolin are present. 

Rice is an important crop; barley, wheat, to- 
bacco, and beans also are grown. Cotton spinning, 
and weaving of cotton, silk and rayon are well 
developed. Silk worm culture is pursued. 

With the help of the UN Korean Reconstruction 
Agency Korea is now engaged in developing indus- 
trial plants that will eliminate dependence on 
foreign help. These are in fields of mining (tung- 
sten is a valuable export item); textiles, steel, 
straw pulp, rayon, wire, dyes, electrical and auto- 
motive equipment. Expanding industries also are 
in rubber, flour mills, woolen textiles, cement, 
shipbuilding, silk, glass. 

Index of industrial production (1953—100) rose 
from 84 in 1954 to 173 in 1959. In same period 
index of mining roge from 87 to 231. 

U. 5S. support has been military, financial, tech- 
nical and educational U. S. appropriations, 1954 
through 1958, totaled more than $1.3 billion. 

History and Government. Korea, formerly the 
Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded history since 57 
B.C. and was united in a kingdom, Silla Dynasty, 
668 A.D. It was at various times associated with 
the Chinese empire and the treaty that concluded 
the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95 recognized 
Korea’s complete independence. After Russia ob- 
tained a lease-hold on Port Arthur and developed 
also its big port in Vladivostok, conflicting inter- 
ests helped bring on the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-1905. Japan occupied Korea; Russia recognized 
Japan’s paramount interest there. In 1910 Japan 
forcibly annexed Korea as Chosen (Chosun). 

At the Cairo conference, November, 1943, Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed that 
Korea should be ‘‘free and independent.’’ At the 
Potsdam conference, July, 1945, the 38th parallel 
of latitude was designated as the line dividing 
the Soviet and the American occupation. Russian 
troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945, U. S. troops 
entered Sept. 8, 1945. The Russians occupied 48,468 
sq. mi., population, c. 9,000,000; the Americans 
36,760 sq. mi., pop. c. 21,000,000. The Scyiet mili- 
tary organized Socialists and Communists and 
blocked all efforts to let the Koreans unite their 
country. Although the Soviet Union, at a foreign 
ministers’ conference in Moscow, Dec., 1945, agreed 
to a joint trusteeship for Korea, it thwarted all 
efforts to put this into effect. A commission ap- 
pointed by the UN to supervise elections in Korea 
in 1948 was denied admission to North Korea. 

The South Koreans formed the Republic of 
Korea in May, 1948, with Seoul as the capital. Dr. 
Syngman Rhee was chosen President July 20 and 
the republic was formally proclaimed Aug. 15, 
1948. By June 29, 1949, the U. S. had withdrawn 
its troops, leaving behind a Korean constabulary. 
President Rhee was reelected to a third term May 
15, 1956 and reelected for a fourth term, Mar. 15, 
1960, when 85 years old. A national movement 
spearheaded by college students forced his resigna- 
tion, Apr. 27, amid charges of corruption in his 
government. Huh Chung, Foreign Minister, became 
Acting Premier. 

A constitutional amendment passed June 15, 
1960, replaced an autocratic presidential system 
with a cabinet system modeled on that of Britain. 

In stormy protested post-revolution elections, 
July 29, 1960, the former regime’s opposition, Dr. 
John M. Chang’s Democratic party won control 
of at least 172 of the 233 seats of the National As- 
sembly, and more than 32 of the 58 in the upper 
House of Councillors. 

President: Posun Yun, elected by joint Legisla- 
ture Aug. 12, 1960. Premier: Dr, Chang, approved 
Aug. 19, 1960. 

On May 1, 1948, the Communists formed the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang. The U.S. 
did not recognize this organization. The Russians 
withdrew by the end of the year, leaving behind 
a fully equipped army of peasants and workers. 

The North Korean Army invaded South Korea 
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June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The UN Security 
Council demanded immediate withdrawal and asked 


send aid. On July 7 the UN asked President Tru- 
man to name a commander in chief; he appointed 
Gen. MacArthur. On Nov. 26, 200,000 troops of 
the People’s Republic of China (Communist) en- 
tered the war. 

An armistice was signed by the United Nations 
and Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 
a.m., Monday, July 27, 1953 (9:01 p.m. EDT, Sun- 
day, July 26). Hostilities ceased 12 hours later (9 
a.m., EDT, Monday, July 27), and troops began to 
set up a neutral buffer zone. Exchange of prisoners 
was completed in Sept. 1953. 

President of North Korea: Kim Du-bong. Pre- 
mier: Kim Il-sung (1948). 

An armistice stipulation that military forces 
were not to be augmented was broken almost 
immediately by the North Koreans, who received 
new military and naval equipment and built air- 
fields. On June 21, 1957, the UN Command through 
Maj. Gen. Homer L. Litzenberg, USMC, served 
notice that the UN no longer considered itself 
bound by the 1953 ban on importation of arma- 
ment because of the extensive Communist buildup 
of “vastly superior forces.’? The, UN Command 
rejected June 26 the Communist proposal that all 
foreign forces be withdrawn ‘and an international 
conference held on Korean unification. 

Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch-ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions. Christian missionaries established 
seminaries and institutions of higher learning. 

Primary education is compulsory. Many new 
schools have been built since 1945. In 1960 there 
were 623 high schools with 260,841 students, 1,013 
junior high schools with 443,965 students. There 
are 18 universities, 33 colleges, 10 junior colleges, 
18 normal schools. Increased literacy among farm 
people, from 20% to 90%, aids modernization. 

Korea’s 24-letter alphabet, a hybrid comprised 
of ancient Chinese with Tibetan consonants of 
Sanskrit derivation, is a practical phonetic system. 

Defense. The South Korea Army numbers about 
650,000, and there are a small navy and air force. 


Laos 

Capital: Vientiane. Area (est.): 89,000 square 
miles. Population (estimated 1956): 3,000,000. 
Monetary unit: Kip (U. S. 1.25¢). 

Laos is a constitutional monarchy of Thai 
origin in southeastern Asia, one of the three for- 
mer French Indo-Chinese states. It is bounded 
on the North by Chinese territory, on the East by 
Vietnam, on the South by Cambodia, and on the 
West by Thailand and Burma. It became a French 
protectorate in 1893 and a member of the Indo- 
Chinese Union in 1899. As in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, its nationalistic aims grew in the 1940s, and 
the King promulgated a constitution May 11, 1947, 
providing for a constitutional monarchy under the 
Luang Prabang dynasty, formed from two former 
kingdoms of Luang Prabang and Vietiane, and a 
parliamentary government. 

Laos became an independent sovereign state 
by a treaty with France, July 19, 1949. The regime 
was recognized by the Communist forces in Indo- 
China in the cease-fire agreements with France, 
signed in Geneva, July 21, 1954, and by the 
United States and most members of the United 
Nations. It joined UN December, 1955. 

The King is Sri Savang Vatthana, acceded Oct. 
30, 1959, on the death of his father, King Sisa- 
vang Vong. 

The National Assembly, elected for 5 years, may 
be dissolved by the King. 

Premier Phoui Sananikone, heading a loose coali- 
tion of anti-Communist groups, Jan. 14, 1959, 
received a year’s mandate to govern without the 
Assembly, to carry out a program of social, eco- 
nomic and political reform designed to counteract 
Communist influence. He resigned Dec. 30, 1959, 
during an attempted military coup. In general 
elections in May, 1960, pro-government candidates 
triumphed, 

Premier: Prince Souvanna Phouma appointed by 
the King Aug. 29, 1960. 

A revolutionary junta seized control and arrested 
government members Aug. 9. The rebel regime 
proclaimed itself neutralist and demanded with- 
drawal of U.S. and French military advisers. 

Chief products are rice, maize, tobacco, citrus 
fruits, benzoin, shellac, tin, teakwood and coffee, 
The population comprises peoples of Thai-Indo- 
nesian and Chinese origin, mostly Buddhist, 
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public Nov. 18, 1918, with two other Baltic coun- 
tries, Estonia and Lithuania. It is bounded on the 
North by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
East by the U.S.S.R., on the South by Lithuania 
and Poland, on the West by the Baltic Sea. Riga, 
founded in 1201, is the principal city and second 
largest Baltic port, after Leningrad. 

In 1940 Latvia was overrun by the U.S.S.R., 
which incorporated it into the Soviet Union as 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. This act 
has not been recognized by the United States. 

Resources and Industries. Farming has been col- 
lectivized and mechanized and the land produces 
cattle, sheep, pigs, horses (including race horses), 
wheat, potatoes and dairy-products, and timber, 
peat and gypsum. Steel, cement, fertilizer, textiles 
and electrical products are produced. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation 
Latvia was about 55% Protestant, and 25% Roman 
Catholic. School pupils numbered 282,000 in 1950. 
There were 10 colleges and universities, and 70 


technical colleges. 
Liberia 


Capital: Monrovia. Area: 43,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (govt. estimate): 2,750,000. Flag: 11 hori- 
zontal red and white alternating stripes; in upper 
corner nearest staff a blue square with five-pointed 
white star. Monetary unit: U.S. dollar; also Liber- 
ian silver and copper coinage. 

Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the West 
and the Ivory Coast Republic on the East, ex- 
tending inland 75 to 190 miles, with a coast line 
on the South Atlantic of about 350 miles. Most of 
the country is covered with tropical forests, rich 
in timber and oil nuts. 

Monrovia’s harbor, developed with United States 
aid, was opened as a free port, July 26, 1948. Air 
service in Liberia is maintained by Air France, 
Pan American Airways, Liberian International 
Airways, and Ghana Airways, using Roberstfield 
Airport and James Spriggs Payne field. 

Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar. Mineral resources include 
iron ore, gold and diamonds. U. S. technical and 
financial aid is hastening development of resources, 
Iron ore from the Bomi Hills mines is rated as 
highest now mined (68.8% pure). Production, now 
more than 3,000,000 tons annually, is exported 
chiefly to the United States. Vast deposits also 
have been discovered in the Nimba Range, Mano 
River, and the Bong Range. It provides 10% of 
U. S. rubber imports, 

History and Government. The population is en- 
tirely of the African race. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822 when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared_a republic July 26, 1847. Its constitu- 
tion is modeled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of 
land. The government rests with a President 
elected for one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year 
terms); a Senate of 10, elected for six years, and 
a House of Representatives of 39, elected for four 
years. The President is William V. S. Tubman, 
elected for 8 years, May 4, 1943, reelected to 4-year 
terms, May 1951; May 3, 1955; May 5, 1959. 

Education and Religion. Christianity predomi- 
nates. Public schools are entirely maintained by 
the government; all others receive subsidies. There 
are 500 schools of various types, one university and 
two colleges. English is the official language. 

Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for defense. 


Libya 
AL MAMLAKA AL LIBIYYA AL MUTTAHIDA 
Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (est.): 679,- 
358 sq. mi. Population (estimated 1959): 1,200,000, 
Flag: red, black, green horizontal, white crescent 
and star in center. Monetary unit: Libyan pound, 
100 piastres (U.S. $2.80). 
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Descriptive. Libya, first country to receive in- 
dependence fully under United Nations auspices, 
is a constitutional monarchy comprising the states 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. It is situ- 
ated along the northern coast of Africa, bounded 
on the North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by 
Egypt and Sudan; West by Tunisia and Algeria; 
South by Sudan and French-associated autono- 
mous republics of Chad and Niger. Geograph- 
ically it consists of three zones: The Mediter- 
Tanean, about 17,230 square miles, most heavily 
populated and the only section well suited to 
agriculture; a sub-desert area, which produces 
chiefly the alfa plant; a desert zone contain- 
ing some fertile oases (Ghadames, Ghat, Soena, 
Sebha, Brak). Tripolitania, in the Northwest, 
contains 69% of the population, while Cyre- 
naica has 27%, and the Fezzan 4%. Native trans- 
portation and communication are elementary. 
Military bases are maintained by the United 
States, including the Jarge air force base at 
Wheelus, near Tripoli, and Great Britain. 

The King lives in Bengazi (Berenice), second 
capital. A third capital at Beida, in the littoral 
highlands, is under construction. 

Resources and Industries. Libya has date 
palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond 
and fig trees; and vineyards. Other products in- 
clude tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant), 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics 
embroidered with gold and silver. Minerals were 
nationalized in 1953. 

In 1955 Libya granted 50-year concessions to 8 
major oil companies, including 5 American, 2 
British and 1 French. Under the terms, the com- 
panies, after 25% for depletion, share 50-50 with 
the government for 5 years, yield one-fourth of 
their concessions after 5, one-eighth after 8, one- 
third after 10 years. 

The country receives aid from the U.S. and 
Great Britain. 


History and Government. Libya’s strategic po-_ 


sition has caused it to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, the 
Ottoman Empire and Italy. After World War II 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica were placed under British 
administration, the Fezzan under French. 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi (born 1890), 
spiritual and temporal ruler of the Senussi tribes- 
men, was recognized by Great Britain as Emir of 
Cyrenaica, June, 1949. He promulgated a constitu- 
tion and set up an interim government over in- 
ternal affairs, Sept. 18, 1949. Libya, as a sovereign 
state, was approved by the UN, 1949, effective Jan. 
2, 1952. A pre-independence constituent assembly 
chose the constitutional monarchy form of govern- 
ment and named the Emir as King of Libya, Dec. 
3, 1950. A hereditary monarchy was proclaimed by 
King Idris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 24 members, 
elected for 8-year terms, and a House of 55, elected 
for 4-year terms. 

Premier: Abdel Majid Kubar, 
26, 1957. 

Libya was admitted to UNESCO Nov. 19, 1952; 
accepted March 28, 1953, as eighth member of the 
Arab League; admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Libya’s population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians, Jews, and others, About 40% are literate. 
There are public elementary and secondary schools, 
and private Koranic, Greek, Italian and Jewish 
schools. Libyan Univ. was opened in 1956. 

Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain 
and the United States allew each to maintain its 
military forces in Libya. By treaty July 30, 1953, 
Britain received the right to maintain military 
bases for 20 years. 


appointed May 


Liechtenstein 
FURSTENTUM LIECHTENSTEIN 
Capital: Vaduz. Area: 62 sq. mi. Population 


(Govt. est. 1959): 15,752. Flag: blue and red horiz. 
bars. Monetary unit: Swiss franc (U. S. 23.27c). 

Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 
was, until 1866, a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete independ- 
ence, Nov. 7, 1918. By treaty with Switzerland 
(1920) that country administers its posts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only a police force of 50. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. Chief 
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industries are machines and tools, cotton spinning 
and weaving, foodstuffs and leatherware. Vaduz 
is noted for finely engraved postage stamps, its 
main industry. 

History and Government. The monarchy is he- 
reditary. By the Constitution of 1921, legislative 
powers rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince is Franz Joseph II. He succeeded 
his uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter’s abdication 
March 30, 1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. The ruler contributes about $110,000 
a@ year to the public treasury. The country is vir- 
tually taxless, since it receives fees from interna- 
tional corporations that make it their hq. 

Education and Religion. The country is predom- 
inantly Catholic. German is the language. 


Lithuania 


LIETUVA 
LITHUANIAN §.58.R. 

Capital: Vilna (Vilnius). Area (1940): 24,500 
sq. mi. Population (est., 1940): 2,879,070. 

Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
on the North by Latvia, East by Poland, South 
by U.S.S.R. territory, and West by the Baltic Sea. 
Klaipeda (Memel) is the chief port. 

Although producing much livestock, grain, po- 
tatoes and similar farm crops, as well as timber, 
Lithuania is imereasing in electrical industries, 
shipbuilding and other heavy industries. 

History and Government. An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire, Lithuania pro- 
claimed its independence Feb. 16, 1918. It was 
recognized by most of the powers. Vilna and about 
10,400 square miles were occupied by Poland in 
1920. The city and part of the lost territory were 
reunited with Lithuania in 1939. Memel was tem- 
porarily occupied by Germany in 1939. 

Lithuania was occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 
and incorporated into the Soviet Union as the 
Lithuanian S.S.R. The action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. 

Education and Religion. In 1939 more than 85% 
of the population was Roman Catholic. Over 400,- 
000 children are enrolled in schools. There are 12 
institutions of higher education, and numerous 
technical schools. There are universities at Kaunas 


and Vilnius. The Lithuanian Academy of Sciences - 


was founded 1941. 


Luxemburg 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 
Capital: Luxemburg. Area: 999 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est., 1959): 324,000. Flag: three hori- 
zontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary unit: Lux- 

emburg franc (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South. 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Although the English spelling of this country’s 
name is Luxemburg, its government favors Luz- 
embourg, which form also is used by the UN 
and the U.S. State Dept. 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners with 336,000 acres devoted 
to agriculture, farmed by 9,500 resident owners. 
The principal crops are oats, wheat, rye, barley, 
and potatoes. 

Its iron ore deposits, in the South, are the basis 
of an important steel industry, using imported 
coke. It employs more than half the labor force, 
and accounts for 70% of total industrial produc- 
tion, 90% of value of exports. 

History and Government. The ancient duchy of 
Luxemburg became a part of the Germanic Con- 
federation, 1815, ‘through the Congress of Vienna, 
It left the Confederation, 1867, its integrity and 
neutrality guaranteed by the Treaty of London, 
May I, 1867. Overrun by Germany in two World 
Wars, Luxemburg abolished its unarmed neutrality 
in 1948. Customs union with Netherlands and Bel- 
gium was adopted Jan. 1, 1948, expanded to the 
Benelux Economic Union, Feb. 3, 1958. Luxemburg 
is a member of the UN, NATO, OEEC, Council of 
Europe, European Coal & Steel Community, West- 
ern European Union, and in 1957 signed agree- 
ments establishing Euratom and European Com- 
mon Market. 

As a Grand Duchy, Luxemburg is governed under 
the Constitution of 1868, with modifications. Leg- 
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islative power rests with a Council of State of 15, 
chosen for life, and a Chamber of Deputies, 
52 in number, elected by universal suffrage with 
executive power delegated to a Minister of State 
and a Cabinet of at least three Ministers. The 
country is ruled by Grand Duchess Charlotte (born 
Jan. 23, 1896) who succeeded on the abdication of 
her sister, Marie Adelaide, Jan. 9, 1919, and was 
married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince Jean 
(born Jan. 5, 1921), married (April 9, 1953) 
Princess Josephine-Charlotte of Belgium; another 
son and four daughters. Longest reign in Europe 
was commemorated Jan, 15, 1959, when the Grand 
Duchess reached the 40th anniversary of her ac- 
cession, The Prime Minister is Pierre Werner, 
appointed Mar. 2, 1959. 

The population is almost entirely Roman Catho- 
lic. Education is compulsory and military service 
obligatory. 


Mexico 
ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 

Capital: Mexico City. Area: 760,373 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (1960 census): 34,625,903. Flag: three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and cac- 
tus emblem on white. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
8¢). 

Descriptive. Mexico, a federal republic, is 
bounded N and NE by the United States, E by the 
Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of Campeche and the Carib- 
bean Sea; S by Guatemala and British Honduras, 
and W by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of California 
separates the mountainous and sparsely inhabited 
peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles long, from 
the mainland. Yucatan peninsula juts out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The coastline on the Pacific is 
4,438 miles long and on the East 1,774 miles. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast a continuation of the Rocky Mtns. 
runs down nearly to Vera Cruz, 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Tampico and Veracruz, on the Gulf, are most ac- 
tive of Mexico’s 49 ocean ports. There is extensive 
airline service, local and international, with 58 
companies operating. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in them. Archeological remains are 
abundant. 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
erals and timber. It leads in silver and produces 
much gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, sulphur, 
coal and opal. Petroleum productions is huge, av- 
eraging more than 91,000,000 bbls, annually. The 
industry is nationalized. Natural gas is supplied 
to the U. S. Hydroelectric power, still largely un- 
exploited, is expected to double with completion 
of Mal Paso Dam on upper Grijalva River in State 
of Chialpas. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
raphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Crops and farm prices are controlled, as 
are export and import. Large estates have been 
expropriated and leased in small parcels. Major 
irrigation projects in Sonora and Sinaloa have 
resulted in record production of cotton and wheat, 

Important are coffee (world’s fifth largest pro- 
ducer, production valued at est. $100,000,000 an- 
nually); corn, rice, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobac- 
co, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, bananas. 
About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal comes 
from Yucatan. 

Tron and steel production is growing rapidly. 
Other products are cotton, wool and nyt webin, ten: 
tiles, flour, beverages, soap, cigarettes and cigars, 
Tubber, paper, rubber products, cement, shoes, 
glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous for 
industrial and native handicraft in silver, pottery, 
leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U.S. takes 
70-75% of its exports, 


Tourism brings large income yearly. The resorts 
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of Acapuleo, Cuernavaca, Veracruz, Taxco and 
others are objectives. 
Foreign trade (in dollars): 


Imports — Exports 
1958 1,129,000,000 722,000,000 
1959 1,007,000,600 156,000,000 


U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


1958 458,000,000 
1959 436,800,000 


History and Government. Mexico was the site of 
an advanced aboriginal Indian culture in pre- 
Columbian days. The-Mayas, an agricultural peo- 
ple, moved up from Yucatan and built immense 
stone pyramids and invented a calendar. Toltecs 
were overcome by Aztecs, whose rulers were Mon- 
tezumas and who founded Tenochtitlan 1325 A.D., 
now Mexico City. Hernando Cortes, Spanish con- 
queror, destroyed the Aztec empire, 1519-1521. 
After 3 centuries of misrule the people rose, under 
Fr. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 1810, Fr. Morelos y 
Pavon, 1813, and Gen. Agustin Iturbide, who made 
independence effectual Sept. 27, 1821, but made 
himself emperor as Agustin I. He was displaced 
and executed 1824. Mexican authority extended into 
the present American Southwest and California. 
Texas revolted and established a republic; the Mex- 
ican legislature refused recognition but was unable 
to enforce its authority there. After numerous 
border clashes the U. S.-Mexican War, 1846-48, re- 
sulted in the loss by Mexico of the lands north 
of the Rio Grande. 

French arms supported an Austrian archduke on 
the throne of Mexico as Maximilian I, 1864-67, 
when pressure from the U. S. forced France to 
withdraw troops, and led to his defeat by Mexican 
patriots under Benito Juarez, and subsequent ex- 
ecution. A dictatorial rule by Porfirio Diaz, presi- 
dent 1877-80, 1884-1911, led to demands for eco- 
nomic amelioration and fighting by rival forces 
until the new constitution of Feb. 5, 1917, provided 
social reform. Since then Mexico has developed 
large-scale programs of social security, labor pro- 
tection and school improvement. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 29 
states, with President, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage; two territories with 
governors appointed by the President, -and a 
federal district containing Mexico City. The Presi- 
dent is elected for 6 years and thereafter ineligible; 
60 senators for 6 years and deputies for 3 years, in- 
eligible for reelection until one term has inter- 
vened, The deputies are one to every 150,000 pop. 

The President is Adolfo Lopez Mateos, Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party (P.R.I.), elected July 6, 
1958, succeeding Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Voca- 
tional instruction particularly_in agriculture is 
promoted and there are many technical schools. 
The National University of Mexico continues an 
educational foundation of 1551 A.D. Education in 
primary, secondary and normal schools is non- 
religious. Spanish is the language. 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of buildings 
is the responsibility of the clergy. 

Defense. Military training is compulsory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
serves, The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. 
There is a small Navy and an Air Force. 


Monaco 


PRINCIPAUTE DE MONACO 

Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco. Area; 0.50 sq. mi. Population (Govt. est. 
1956): 20,422. Flag: red and white horizontal 
Lets Monetary unit: French franc (U.S. 

Descriptive. Monaco is a small principalit 
the Mediterranean surrounded on all Bee thee a 
side by the French Department of the Alps Mari- 
times. It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate 
and magnificent scenery. 

Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. 

Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as a 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly,. postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. There is no 
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tax on incomes. Monte Carlo is a town with a resi- 
‘dent population of about 9,500. 
: History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 300 years, Monaco has belonged to the 
House of Grimaldi except during the French Revo- 
lution. It was placed under the protectorate of 
Sardinia in 1815 (Treaty of Vienna), and under 
that of France, 1861. The Prince of Monaco was 
an absolute ruler until a constitution was promul- 
gated June 7, 1911. The legislature (National 
Council) consists of 18 members elected for 4 years. 
The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier III who 
succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II, on the 
latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formally ascending the 
throne Nov. 19, 1949. He married Grace Kelly, 
American motion picture actress, Apr. 18, 1956. 
A daughter, Princess Caroline Louise Marguerite, 
was born Jan. 23, 1957; the heir apparent, Prince 


Albert Alexander Louis Pierre, born Mar. 14, 1958. ° 


The ruler suspended the constitution and dis- 
banded the legislature, Jan. 29, 1959, after a 
budget dispute. 


Mongolia 
BUGHUT NAIRAMDAKH MONGOL ARAT ULUS 
MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

Capital: Ulan Bator (Urga). Area (est.): 626,- 
000 sq. mi. Population (est. 1958): 1,000,000. Flag: 
vertical bars, red-blue-red, with gold 5-pointed 
star and emblem near hoist. Monetary unit: 
Tughrik (100 Mongo). 

Descriptive. The Mongolian People’s Republic 
comprises Outer Mongolia in northeastern Asia, 
one of the world’s oldest countries, once under 
Chinese suzerainty. It is bounded on the North by 
the Siberian provinces of USSR, on the East by 
Manchuria and the Tarbagatai Mts., on the South 
by Sinkiang province and the Great Wall of China, 
on the West by the USSR Turkestan provinces. 

Northwest Mongolia is an elevated plateau, well 
watered by lakes and rivers; Southeast and South 
Mongolia include the Gobi Desert, with the Ordos 
Desert in the extreme Southeast. Travel and com- 
munication and building methods are being 
modernized, but the population remains nomadic. 

Resources and Industries. Livestock raising is 
the principal industry, including cattle, sheep, cam- 
els and oxen. Other industry, under the planned 
economy system, includes wool-cleaning and 
building materials plants, shoe factories, tan- 
neries and others. It mines gold, coal, tungsten, 
marble, and some uranium. Oil is found. It signed 
mutual assistance and aid agreements with Com- 
munist China, May 31, 1960. Included was an 
additional $50,000,000 loan to aid industry and 
public works. 

Histery and Government. The former Chinese 
province first declared its independence Mar. 
13, 1921, but the monarchy of Bogdo Gegen 
Khan persisted in limited form until the Khan’s 
death in 1924, when the government proclaimed 
the country as the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
China claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until it severed all ties by a plebiscite, Oct. 20, 
1945, a treaty with Nationalist China, Jan. 5, 
1946, and subsequent Sino-Soviet agreements. Part 
of Northwest Mongolia was incorporated in the 
USSR as the Tannu Tuva autonomous province. 

According to the Constitution of 1940, since 
amended, power is vested in Parliament (Great 
People’s Khural), with one member for every 
2,500 pop., elected for three-year terms by uni- 
versal suffrage, and from which is drawn a 7- 
member Presidium. 

Premier and Communist party Secretary: Yum- 
zhagin Tsedenbal. ; 

Education and Religion, There are primary, 
secondary and technical schools, and a university 
in Ulan Bator. An Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1953. Buddhist Lamaism is the leading 
religion. 


Morocco 
AL-MAMLAKA AL-MAGHREBIA 

Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (Govt. est. 1960): 10,780,000, Flag: red with 
green Seal of Solomon, Monetary unit; Dirham 
(U.S. c. 20¢). 

Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, situated 
on the northwestern tip of Africa, until 1956 a pro- 
tectorate of France and Spain, is a remnant of the 
great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs at 
the close of the seventh century which ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of Iberian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on 
the North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
opposite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the South by 


Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

It consists of five natural regions: A series of 
mountain ranges (Riff, facing Gibraltar; Middle 
Atlas, extending northwest of Marrakesh; Upper 
Atlas, and Anti-Atlas); a series of rich plains in 
the West; the alluvial plains of Haouz in the 
Southwest; the ‘‘meseta’”’, a well-cultivated series 
of plateaus in the center; the pre-Saharan zone 
extending from southern to eastern Morocco. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occupied 
by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, known 
as Moors. The third population is Jewish. 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, was 
internationalized during the French and Spanish 
protectorate. The Tangier Zone comprised 225 sq. 
mi. and an estimated population of 150,000. A pro- 
visional agreement in July 1956, provided for 
Tangier’s incorporation in Morocco as a new 
province. International rule officially ended Oct. 
qe Its free zone prerogatives ended Apr. 18, 


Ifni, Spanish coastal enclave, comprises 740 sq. 
mi. and 38,000 population, mostly of the Alt Ba 
Amaron tribe. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Cereals rank first among 
agricultural products. Important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, 
almonds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, 
candles and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are 
abundant and dates a regular crop. Carpets, 
leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are 
among the manufactures. Mineral deposits are 
rich, including phosphate, manganese, copper, 
lead, coal, tin, and petroleum. Annual phosphate 
production has reached 8,000,000 tons; manganese 
production is increasing. Modern industrialization 
has expanded certain industries. Casablanca 
handles heavy annual tonnages. Its 11,480-ft. jetty 
shelters 244 mi. of piers. 

History and Government. Morocco came under 
French influence because of its proximity to 
Algeria. A general rising of the tribes Oct. 1910, 
culminating in the siege of Fez, called out a 
French expedition of pacification, which occupied 
Fez in 1911. For two decades thereafter the coun- 
try was restless, with frequent uprisings, and 
pacification was not completed until the exile of 
Abd-el Krim in 1926 and surrender of Sidi Ali 
Hociene, last die-hard chief, in 1933. 

The French section encompassed the whole of 
Morocco except for the Spanish-controltied Ifni 
enclave, the Cape Juby area in the Southwest, 
and the internationalized Tangier area. 

Sidi Mohamed Ben Youssef, third son of Mou- 
lay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), was proclaimed 
Nov. 19, 1927, as Mohamed V. His eldest son, 
Moulay Hassan, was invested as Crown Prince and 
heir apparent July 9, 1957. On Aug. 11, 1957, the 
ruler’s title of King (Melek) was ordered used 
instead of Sultan. 

France ended its protectorate over Morocco by 
a joint declaration and protocols between the two 
countries, Mar. 2, 1956, which recognized Morocco’s 
independence and suspended the protectorate treaty 
(Treaty of Fez, 1912), short of complete abrogation. 
Spain signed similar agreements, Apr. 7, that 
recognized Morocco’s independence. Spain agreed 
to relinquish its Southern Morocco Protectorate 
effective Apr. 10, 1958. Morocco also pressed for 
evacuation of American and French air bases. 

In 1958 Morocco began to set up a modern 
communal administration to replace the outmoded 
tribal rule and King Mohamed V promulgated a 
charter May 8, 1958, providing for a Deliberative 
Assembly. 

The King dismissed the leftist government of 
Premier Abdallah Ibrahim, May 20, 1960, and 
took over administrative power, exercised through 
Crown Prince Moulay Hassan. 

Education and Religion. The native population 
is largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricul- 
tural training centers have been. considerably 
developed since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco- 
Moslem and French schools. European-type 


elementary and secondary schools had 912,000 at- 


tendance in 1958. The most notable Islamic 
school is Kairoween University in Fez. The prin- 
cipal languages are Moorish-Arabic and the Berber 
dialects. Arabic is the official language. The popu- 
lation is predominantly Sunni Moslem. 

Defense. Morocco’s volunteer army 
approx. 25,000, 


numbers 
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Capital: Katmandu. Area: 54,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (Govt. est. 1958): 8,473,478. Monetary unit: 
Nepalese rupee. 

ipescrintive: Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 
on the North by Tibet and Hast, South and West 
by territory of India. 

There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the lofty mountains, including Mt. Everest. The 
capital is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 
miles wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and 
is noted for its many shrines, nearly all lavishly 
decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Forcenturies virtually closed to the outside 
world, Nepal has been made accessible by air serv- 


ice between Katmandu and Calcutta, India, and by . 


new motor roads. 

Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. The country exports jute, rice, 
grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, and im- 
ports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 

U.S. technical aid has made possible settle- 
ment of the fertile but once inaccessible Rapti 
valley with a 53-mi. $500,000 highway. Nepal also 
receives financial aid from India, Australia, Com- 
munist China and USSR. Its second five-year plan 
stresses roads, hydroelectric power and labor 
projects. 

History and Government. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant about 1769. Maharajadhiraja Tribhu- 
bana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 1906), member 
of the Shah family, returned from exile, ended 
the system of rule by hereditary premiers of the 
Ranas family, Hindu Rajputs, 1848-1951, who 
kept the Kings virtual prisoners. He established 
a popular government Feb. 18, 1951. 

King Tribhubana died Mar. 13, 1955, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dev, officially crowned May 2, 1956. 

King Mahendra promulgated the first demo- 
cratic constitution, Feb. 12, 1959, providing for 
a constitutional monarchy, with a cabinet, a 
lower house of Parliament of 109, and an upper 
house of 36, 18 elected by the lower house and 
18 by the King. 

In the first free elections, Feb.-Mar. 1959, the 
Nepali Congress party (Socialist) which had aided 
overthrow of the Ranas family rule, won 74 of 
the 109 seats of Parliament. 

Religion: Hinduism is the main religion. A 
school system is being organized. 


Defense. The army consists of about 25,000 reg- 
ular infantrymen. 


Netherlands 


KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 

Capital: Amsterdam. Area (land): 12,850 sq. mi, 
Population (Govt. est, 1959): 11,346,153. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary 
unit: Gulden (guilder, florin) (U. S. 26.32¢). 

Descriptive. The Netherlands, a constitutional 
monarchy in northwestern Europe, is bounded by 
Germany on the East, Belgium on the South and 
the North Sea on the West and North. Its surface 
is flat, with an average height above sea level 
of 37 feet and with much land below sea level, 
reclaimed and protected by dykes, of which there 
are 1,500 miles. 

In a gigantic undertaking the government is 
draining the IJsselmeer, formerly Zuiderzee, and 
converting the reclaimed land into farms. The 
total will add over 550,000 acres. The island of 
Marken will become part of one section, or polder. 

The Hague is seat of government, but Amster- 
dam is the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
inaugurations of sovereigns are held there. 

Resources and Industries. Forty per cent of the 
land is given to pasture, farming takes 30%, forest 
7%, horticulture 3%. Of the land 90% is in hold- 
ings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 50 per 
cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, potatoes, 
Sugar beets and other crops are raised. Agricul- 
ture and fishing engage approx. 11% of working 
population. Dairy products are an important in- 
dustry; the cheese products are famous and the 
cattle high grade. On soil on the edge of the 
polders and the sand dunes tulips and other 
flowering bulbs and roots are grown. The Dutch 
bulb is not indigenous to Holland but originated in 
Persia, whence it was taken to Holland several 
hundred years ago. Aalsmeer is the most important 
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flower center; Boskoop is best known for orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. 


rayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam 

for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. Eindhoven 
has the Philips electrical and radio factories. 
Coal, oil and salt are found. 

The merchant fleet (Jan. 1, 1960) numbers 555 
ships of 1,000 gross tons and more, totaling 4,163,~ 
000 gross tons. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communications; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine, Meuse, and Schelde reach the sea 
through the Netherlands and carry enormous traf- 
fic, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

Rotterdam, located along the principal mouth of 
the Rhine, is an important port of entry for 
Europe. It ranks first in Europe in tonnage and is 
considered second only to New York in world har- 
bors. The heart of the city, destroyed by the Nazi 
air attack of May 14, 1940; has been replaced by 
@ modern city. 

Europoort is a new seaport under construction 
west of Rotterdam, scheduled to open in 1965, 
It will handle ships of 100,000 tons and have the 
world’s largest drydocks. 

Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L:M.) is one of the 
world’s largest international airlines, reaching 120 
cities in 75 countries, 

Foreign trade in guilders: 


Imports Exports 
1958 13,774,000,000 12,227,000,000 
1959 14,967,000,000 13,705,000,000 


History and Government. After the empire of 
Charlemagne (d.814) fell apart, the Netherlands— 
Holland, Belgium, Flanders—split among counts, 
dukes and bishops, passed to Burgundy and thence 
to Charles V of Spain. His son, Philip I, sent 
the Duke of Alva as governor to check the Dutch 
drive toward political freedom and Protestantism 
(1568-1573), William the Silent, prince of Orange, 
led a confederation on the northern provinces, 
called Estates, in the Union of Utraecht, 1579. The 
Estates retained individual sovereignty, but were 
represented jointly in the States-General, a body 
that had control of foreign affairs and defense. In 
1581 they repudiated allegiance to Spain. The 
rise of the Dutch republic to naval, economic 
and artistic eminence came in the 17th century. 
William III, a grandson of Charles I of England, 
in 1677 was married to Mary, dau. of the Duke 
of York, who became British King James II. In 
1689 William and Mary ascended the British 
throne. 

The United Dutch Republic ended 1795 when 
ese formed the Batavian Republic, ended 
Holland, 1806; Louis abdicated 1810 when 
Napoleon annexed Holland. In 1813 the French 
were expelled. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna 
formed a kingdom of the Netherlands, including 
Belgium, under William I, with Brussels and The 
Hague as alternative capitals. In August, 1830, 
the Belgians revolted and formed a separate king- 
dom, which was recognized by the European 
powers in November, 1831; later by Holland. 

The constitution, promulgated 1814, and sub- 
sequently revised, assures a hereditary constitu- 
tional monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively 
in the Crown (the Queen and ministers). Legis- 
lative powers are exercised jointly by the Crown 
and Parliament (States-General) of two Cham- 
bers: First Chamber, 75 members, elected for six 
years (one half every third year) by the provincial 
legislatures and the Second Chamber, 150 Deputies, 
elected for four years directly. Universal suf- 
frage for citizens of both sexes over 23 years of 
age and proportional representation are in force. 
The sovereign exercises the executive authority 
through a Council of Ministers, the President 
thereof corresponding to a Prime Minister. There 
is a State Council named by the sovereign, of 
which she is president, to be consulted on all legis- 
lative and some executive matters. 

In 1952 Parliament approved constitutional 
amendments making the Netherlands the first 
country to enact provisions for yielding authority 
to Pe Svea oe organizations. 

charter revision gave Surinam an 
Netherlands Antilles, one-time colonies, congress 
internal autonomy. 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transferred to the Republic of the United 
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States of Indonesia (now Republic, of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949. 

The Netherlands is a signatory of the European 
Common Market and Euratom agreements, and.a 
member of Benelux. 

The reigning sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne, Sept. 6, 1948, on the ab- 
dication of her mother. Queen Juliana was mar- 
ried Jan. 7, 1937, to Prince Bernhard of Lippe- 
Biesterfeld (born June 29, 1911), known as the 
Prince of the Netherlands since the accession of 
Juliana. They have four daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth 
(born Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
(born Jan. 19, 1943, in Ottawa, Canada), and 
Princess Maria-Christina (born Feb. 18, 1947). 

Following the 1959 elections, the Houses of the 
States-General were composed: 


First Chamber Second Chamber 


Catholio icc. 25 49 
MGAOE tenis Gat. Pee ee 22 47 
Anti-Revolutionary ... 8 14 
Christian HistoricalUn. 8 12 
Freedom & Democracy 7 19 
Communist 4 3 
Reformed ....... 1 3 
Pacific Socialist _ 2 


Education and Religion. There is complete liberty 
of worship. The royal family belongs to the 
Netherlands Reformed Church (Prot.). The popu- 
lation is 40.8% Protestant; 38.5% Catholic; others, 
including non-church members, 20.7%. 

Education is obligatory from ages 6 to 15. In- 
struction is free or subject to a small fee, in both 
public and denomingtional schools and teachers 
are paid by the state. There are universities in 
Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, Delft (Engi- 
neering), Groningen, Wageningen (Agriculture), 
Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen, Eindhoven, 
and Tilburg. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, 12 destroyers, 24 frigates, 6 subma- 
rines and minor miscellaneous craft. The Nether- 
lands modern Air Force contributes to NATO’s 
tactical air force. 


SURINAM 


A revision of the Netherlands charter, promul- 
gated Dec. 29, 1954, raised Surinam and the Neth- 
erlands Antilles to equality with the Netherlands 
homeland in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
with complete internal autonomy and. a voice in 
government of the kingdom, The kingdom is rep- 
resented in each by the governor who also is head 
of government for his respective country. Local 
governments comprise the governor, council, mini- 
sters, and representative bodies (States), the 
latter elected by universal suffrage. 

Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the East and British 
Guiana on the West; forests and savannas on the 
South stretch to the Tumuc Humac Mountains. 
The area is approximately 55,400 sq. mi. The pop- 
ulation (est. 1959) is 255,000. Capital: Paramaribo. 

The chief export is aluminum ore bauxite, and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
important raw material comes from Surinam. 
Other exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and 
high quality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the 
monetary unit. 2 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, 1667, were 
forced by the British to cede New Netherland 
(New York) to England in exchange for Surinam. 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

The Netherlands Antilles consist of two groups 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao, Aruba and 
Bonaire, part of the Windward group, are near 
the Venezuelan coast; St. Eustatius, Saba and the 
southern part of St. Martin (Leeward Islands 
group) are 500 miles to the northeast and belong 
to the Lesser Antilles. Northern two-third of St. 
Martin belongs to French Guadeloupe. The area of 
the groups is 381.1 square miles, divided as fol- 
lows: Curacao, 172.5 square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; 
Aruba 69.9; St. Martin (Dutch part), 13.2; St. 
Eustatius, 11.8; Saba, 4.8. 

The population (1959) is 195,000. Willemstad 
is the capital. The chief products are corn, pulse, 
salt and phosphates; the principal industry is the 
refining of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch Shell 


and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of New 
ae pay large oil refineries, receiving oil from 
enezuela. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 

Western part of New Guinea, comprising about 
151,000 sq. mi. and population (est. 1956), 730,000, 
termed West Irian by Indonesians, was first 
claimed for the Netherlands by the Dutch East 
India Company which acquired a commercial 
monopoly in the Indonesian archipelago in 1602. 
(Northern third of the island is part of Australian 
UN trust territory; southern third is Australian 
Papua.) It is world’s second largest island, after 
Greenland, with 316,861 sq. mi, Administration is 
under a governor and a council. Exports consist of 
petroleum and forest products. 

West New Guinea was not included in territory 
transferred to the new Republic of Indonesia when 
sovereignty was granted in 1949 and it has re- 
mained under Dutch control, although it also is 
claimed by Indonesia. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 


Capital: Managua. Area (est.): 57,145 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est. 1959): 1,424,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat of arms 
on white. Monetary unit: Cordoba (U. S. 13.4¢). 

Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 
miles of coastline on each. The country is bordered 
by Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on the 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the West lie Lake Managua, 38 by 15 mi., and 
Lake Nicaragua, 100 by 45 mi., of great importance 
to the transport system. The government-owned 
Pacific railroad, Corinto to Leon and Managua to 
Granada, 171 miles, is the principal rail line. 
There is daily air service (PAA) to U.S. and South 
America; TACA and LANICA are other lines, 

Resources and Industries. The country has valu- 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essen- 
tially an agricultural and stock raising community, 
On the broad tropical plains to the east coast, 
bananas, cotton, fruit and yucca are cultivated. 
Products of the western half include coffee, sugar 
cane, corn, beans, cacao, rice, tobacco and wheat. 
Chief exports are cotton, coffee, gold, sesame and 
lumber. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, 
chemicals and flour. Its trade with U. S. in 1959 
was: Imports, $27,600,000; exports, $15,600,000. 

History and Government. After gaining inde- 
pendence from Spain, 1821, Nicaragua was united 
for a short period with Mexico, then with the 
United Provinces of Central America, finally be- 
coming an independent republic, 1838. 

The constitution, revised in 1950, provides for 
a Congress of two chambers, a House of Deputies of 
45 members elected for six years, and a Senate of 
18 members elected for six years, all chosen by 
popular vote. Ex-presidents also serve in the Sen- 
ate and are appointed for life. The President is 
elected for a period of six years. 

President: Luis Somoza Debayle, elected Feb. 3, 
1957, after interim term which followed the death 
of his father, President Anastasio Somoza, Sept. 
29, 1956, wounded by an assassin Sept. 21. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion, but there is complete free- 
dom of worship. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon, since 1947 
called National University of Nicaragua, was 
founded in 1814. Spanish is the official language. 

Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
KONGERIKET NORGE 

Capital: Oslo. Area: 125,064 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1959); 3,557,000. Flag: white-bor- 
dered blue cross on red field. Monetary unit: 
Krone, pl. kroner (U.S. 14¢). 

Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains separate South Norway from 
Sweden to the East. The rocky coast is washed 
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by the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans and the 
North Sea, is cut deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its 
width varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point. The coastline, including the fjords 
and greatest of the 150,000 islands, is 12,500 miles 
long. The climate is mild and moist on the west 
coast, but fairly cold and dry in the Hast. 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area. The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov. 20 to Jan. 24. 
The Northern Lights are visible in winter. 

Resources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
@ maritime country. More than 72% is unproduc- 
tive and only 4,300 sa. mi. are cultivated; rivers 
and lakes occupy 5,000; forests 29,455. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc, lead, 
titanium, molybdenum. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
water power, its greatest natural asset. 

Important agricultural products are hay, oats, 
rye, potatoes and berries. A feature of farm econ- 
omy is the combination of agriculture with fishing, 
and forestry with fur farming. Industry claims 
25% of population, agriculture and forestry 20%. 

WNorway’s merchant marine now ranks 4th in the 
world, with more than 1,250 ships totaling 10,- 
472,000 gross tons in 1960. Over one-half are tank- 
ers. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap, aluminum, 
and electrochemical products, including nitrates. 

History and Government. Norway, under its 
constitution, adopted May 17, 1814, is_a constitu- 
tional hereditary monarchy. Independent for cen- 
turies, Norway was united with Denmark, 1381- 
1814, and Sweden, 1814-1905. Norway and Sweden 
agreed to dissolve the union, Oct. 25, 1905. . 

The King of Norway is Olav V (born July 2, 
1903), son of Haakon VII. On the death of his 
father he became King Sept. 21, 1957. He married 
(Mar. 21, 1929) Princess Martha of Sweden (who 
died Apr. 5, 1954). The heir to the throne, Crown 
Prince Harald, was born Feb. 21, 1937. The King 
has two daughters, Princess Ragnhild Alexandra 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932). 

The legislative power is vested in the Storting, 
whose 150 members are elected for four years. The 
Storting discusses and votes on all political and 
budgetary questions, but divides itself into two 
sections for questions of legislation. 

Premier: Einar Gerhardsen, Laborite, appointed 
Jan. 21, 1955. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the»state and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
are tolerated. 

Education has been compulsory from 7 to i4 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. The universities of Oslo (founded 1811) and 
Bergen are subsidized by the state, as are the 
Technological Institute (Trondheim) and the Ag- 
ricultural College (Aas). The official language was 
developed from the native Landsmaal, after many 
years’ use of Danish, 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Conscripts are drafted at 20, serve 16-18 
months, The navy includes destroyers, frigates, 
submarines and other craft. There is a small air 
force. Norway is a member of UN, NATO and the 
Nordic Council. 

SPITSBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 

Spitsbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, c. 23,957 sa. mi., pop. varying 
seasonally from 1,500 to 3,000, incorporated in 
Norway as Svalbard. The largest, West Spitsber- 
gen, C. 15,000 sq. mi., seat of governor, is about 
370 mi. N of Norway. Named Svalbard by Norse 
who discovered it in 1194, it was visited by Barents 
1596 and became locale of whaling until 19th cen- 
tury. By a treaty signed in Paris, February, 1920, 
major European powers recognized the sovereignty 
of Norway, which incorporated it 1925. Sealing, 
fishing are followed; rich coal deposits are worked 
by Norwegians and Russians. In 1944 the Soviet 
Union proposed revision of the treaty of 1920 but 
Norway refused unilateral discussion. 

Mt. Newton (West Spitsbergen) is 5,633 ft. tall. 
Other islands are Hope, White, Bear, King Charles 


and Baren' 
OTHER ISLAND POSSESSIONS : 
Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 147 square miles 
in the Arctic O. between Greenland and Northern 
Norway used as a weather station. 


Bouvet Island, area 22"square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished its claim to the island, 1928. 

Peter I Island, with an area of 97 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 

Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Pakistan 


Capital: Rawalpindi. Area: 364,737 square miles. 
Population (Govt. estimate 1960): 88,211,000. Flag: 
dark green rectangle with white vertical bar at 
mast; white crescent and white heraldic five- 
pointed star in center. Monetary unit: Pakistan 
rupee (U. S. 21¢). . 

Descriptive. Pakistan, now a republic, was found- 
ed Aug. 15, 1947, when Great Britain withdrew 
sovereignty from the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 
Its name, coined by Moslem students at Cambridge 
Univ., 1933, is interpreted as Land of the Pure 
with P for Punjab, A for Afghan regions, K for 
Kashmir, I for Islam, S for Sind and tan the last 
syllable of Baluchistan. In Urdu pak means 
spiritual purity and stan means land. 

Pakistan occupies two zones in the NW and NE 
corners of the Indian subcontinent, separated by 
nearly 1,000 mi. of India. West Pakistan, area 
310,236 sq mi, includes the former Indian provinces 
of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, Northwest Frontier 
Province, Northwest Frontier States, and states of 
Khairpur and Bahawalpur It adjoins Iran and 
Afghanistan on W and NW, India on SE, Arabian 
Sea on S. To the NE lies the disputed Kashmir- 
Jammu state. East Pakistan, area 54,501 sq. mi., 
comprises East Bengal, which includes the Sylhet 
District of Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
It is bordered E, W and N by India, E by Burma, S 
by the Bay of Bengal. 

West Pakistan is a land of rugged mountains 
and river valleys, where irrigation aids agricul- 
ture, the occupation of 80% of the people. The 
Indus flows for c. 1,000 mi. from the base of the 
Himalayas to the Arabian Sea and with its 
tributaries is to supply reservoirs, canals and 
hydroelectric plants. The Ravi, Sutlej, Jhelum 
and Chenab flow S from the Punjab. In the W 
are the Hindu Kush Mts., with Tirich Mir 25,263 
ft. tallest; also several other ranges rising from 
6,000 to 15,000 ft. Its climate is dry with little 
rainfall and summer temperature up to 120° F. 
East Pakistan has vast delta areas where the 
mouths of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra- 
Jamuna reach the Bay of Bengal. It has a rain- 
fall up to 100 in. in the monsoon season, July- 
September. Karachi is a major seaport and air- 
port with 15 international airlines, including Pak- 
istan International, Pan American, Air France, 
BOAC, KLM, SAS and Philippine. 

A new capital, Islamabad, is planned, to be con- 
structed near Rawalpindi, interim capital since 
Karachi was dropped Aug. 1, 1960. 

Resources and Industries. Rice and wheat are 
the main crops with jute, cotton, oilseeds, tea, 
sugar, flour and canned fruits creating high values. 
Pakistan has the world’s largest jute’ production, 
over 6,000,000 bales annually, constituting its larg- 
est export. Cotton textiles now provide most of 
the country’s needs. Wool, hides and skins are 
exported. West Pakistan has iron foundries and 
steel mills and some shipbuilding; private industry 
is encouraged by concessions on taxes, import and 
export duties. It has salt, sulphur, gypsum, 
chromite, cement, petroleum, gas, coal, asbestos, 
antimony, magnesite and silica, East Pakistan 
industries are manufacture of jute, cotton spin- 
ning, weaving, flour and food processing. 

Pakistan’s $4 billion second five-year plan, 
started July 1, 1960, is designed to create self- 
sufficiency in food, raise the national income by 
20%, and promote small-scale industry. It plans 
to share with India development of the Indus 
River system, which originates in Kashmir. West- 
ern nations have agreed to aid financially. 

History and Government. The land now called 
Pakistan shares the 5,000-year history of the 
Indian subcontinent. In the Indus Valley cotton 
was first spun and woven and bronze alloyed. In 
the Taxilla area Persian. Greek and Buddhis cul- 
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tures fused, with wide infleunce on many other 
cultures. The lasting influence on its inhabitants 
was the arrival of Islam with the first Arab in- 
vasion of 711 A.D. 

After World War I the Moslems felt handicapped 
as a minority and began agitation for minority 
rights in elections and preservation of communal 
entities. . 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah (1876-1948) was the 
principal architect of the Pakistan state. A 
British trained lawyer, he was a leader of the 
Moslem League since 1916, and worked for con- 
stitutional reform and dominion status for India. 
Convinced Moslem-Hindu relations in government 
were irreconcilable he first advocated a separate 
Moslem state in 1940. 

When the British withdrew Aug. 14, 1947, the 
Islamic portions of India acquired self-govern- 
ment with dominion status in the Commonwealth 
of Nations, and Mohammed Ali Jinnah became the 
first Governor General (1947-1948). Pakistan 
became a member of the UN at the same time. 

The constitution, effective Mar. 23, 1956, provided 
for a democratic government, with a President 
and cabinet responsible to elected legislatures. 

Hitherto strained, relations with India have im- 
proved since 1958. The principal remaining contro- 
versy is over possession of Kashmir (Kashmir- 
Jammu), in the Himalayan part of NW India, 
82,258 sa. mi., pop. over 4,000,000, chiefly Moslem. 
Kashmir was conveyed to India by its ruler, a 
Hindu maharajah, in 1947, whereupon Pakistan 
sent troops into the territory and occupied part 
of it. Peace was forced by the Security Council of 
the UN, which voted a plebiscite, but India has 
refused all 13 proposals for holding it and has 
termed Kashmir an ‘integral part’’ if its terri- 
tory. The famous Vale of Kashmir is located here. 
Srinagar is the principal capital. 

Corruption in government, impending bank- 
ruptcy, and fear of revolution led Pres, Iskander 
Mirza, elected 1956, to declare martial law, Oct. 
7, 1958. He annulled the constitution, dismissed 
the government of Prime Minister Malik Firoz 
Noon, and dissolved the Assembly and all political 
parties. President Mirza resigned, Oct. 27, suc- 
ceeded by Gen Mohammed Ayub Khan. Pres. Khan, 
backed by local councils, was sworn in as the first 
elected President Feb. 17, 1960. 

Regulation and sound monetary measures have 
enabled the economy to recover rapidly. A sweep- 
ing land reform program announced in 1959, will 
abolish feudalism, Other reforms in law and edu- 
cation are being carried out. 

Pres. Khan announced a new four-level pol- 
itical system, June 13, 1959, comprising a series of 
councils and calling for ‘‘basic democracies,”’ 
beginning at the village level. The top level is 
headed by a government divisional council with a 
commissioner. In 1960 a new constitution was in 
process of being drafted. 

Education and Religion. About 86% of the popu- 
lation are Moslems. Minorities include 10,000,000 
Hindus, 500,000 Christians, and smaller groups of 
Parsees and Buddhists. Free and compulsory ele- 
mentary education is a prime goal. There are six 
universities. Of the many languages spoken, Urdu, 
English and Bengali are official. 

Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and air 
force, women’s auxiliaries, and civil defense. Army 
service is voluntary. 

Pakistan is a member of Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organ, (SEATO) and Central Treaty Organ.; has 
a regional defense agreement with Turkey (1954); 
mutual defense agreements with the United States 
(1954 and Mar. 5, 1959). Pakistan, with Iran 
and Turkey, also has endorsed NATO as neces- 
sary to security. 


Palestine 

Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Chris- 
tian, the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, 
lies on the western edge of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is bounded on the North by 
Lebanon and Syria, U.A.R.; on the East by Jordan 
and on the South by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 

The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic 
of Israel, was proclaimed May 14-15, 1948, coin- 
cident with British withdrawal in accordance with 
a decision of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Noy. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine into 
independent Jewish and Arab states. The pro- 
posed Arab state has not yet come into being and 
most of the boundaries still are in dispute, the 
Arab portions being held chiefly by Jordan and 
Egypt (United Arab Republic). 
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Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 

Capital: Panama. Area: 28,576 sq. mi, Populas 
tion (U.N, est. 1959): 1,024,000. Flag: rectangle of 
er mapeters is ea Piao blue star, blue, white 

red star, r ion unit: Balboa iv. 
te U.S. $1). ae Cre 

Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
the isthmus of Panama, connecting Central and 
South America. It has a north and east shoreline 
of 477 mi. on the Caribbean Sea and a south and 
west shoreline of 767 mi. on the Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding the Gulf of Panama. Its width varies 
from about 37 to 110 mi. It is bounded on the 
East and South by Colombia, West and North by 
Costa Rica, and is bisected by the U.S. Canal 
Zone, Daily air services operate between Panama 
and the United States and connect with other 
Central and South American countries. 

Resources and Industries. Panama has exten- 
sive forests, and exports mahogany. Only about 
half of the rich arable land is cultivated. It raises 
livestock, coffee and rice. Chief exports are ba- 
nanas, pineapples, cacao, coconuts, sugar, abaca 
fiber, shrimp, cement. Trade is chiefly with the 
United States. 

Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
the U.S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
after World War II ranks high in size. Registered 
tonnage of ships 1,000 or more tons Dec. 31, 1959, 
was 4,322,000 tons. 

History and Government. Spain discovered the 
coast in 1501; Columbus reached Almirante (Bocas 
del Toro), Porto Bello and Belen river, 1502-03. 
Balboa took possession of the Pacific Ocean for 
Spain Sept. 25, 1513. Panama was hq. for Pizarro 
in 1524, was ravaged by Francis Drake, 1572-95, 
and Henry Morgan, 1668-71. Morgan destroyed 
old city of Panama, founded in 1519. Panama left 
Spain for Colombia in 1821, was autonomous from 
1855 to 1885, when it was again directly governed 
by Colombia until independence was declared Noy. 
3, 1903. American capital built the first railroad 
in 1856. U.S. troops were sent to keep order 7 
times between 1856 and 1901. 

Panama declared its independence from Colom- 
bia Nov. 3, 1903, with U.S. recognition. American 
naval vessels technically prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18, 1903, Panama granted 
the Canal Zone to the U.S. by treaty, ratified 
Feb. 26, 1904. For subsequent history consult Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal. F 

Panama adopted universal suffrage in 1945 and 
its third constitution in 1946. The National Assem- 
bly (one for every 15,000 pop.) is elected for 
four years. 

The President is Dr. Roberto F, Chiari, elected 
May 8, 1960. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 15. The National 
University is in Panama City, Spanish is the 
official language and its use is compulsory. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 

Capital: —Asnncion. Area (est.):; 157,000 sq. mi. 
Population (UN estimate 1959): 1,718,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white stripe 
bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on the 
reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Paz y Justicia.’ 
(Only national flag haying different obverse and 
reverse.) Monetary unit: Guarani (U.S. 0.8¢). 

Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
entire length (1,800 miles). 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay rivers as far 
as Asuncion, the chief port. Airlines connect Asun- 
cion and other cities of South and North America. 

Resources and Industries. Timber resources are 
enormous. Iron, manganese, copper are largely 
unexploited. The most important agricultural crops 
are corn, mandioca, cotton, beans, peanuts, to- 
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bacco and citrus fruits. Paraguay has about 4,500,- 
000 cattle and many hogs and other livestock. 
Chief exports are beef and other food products; 
cotton fiber, quebracho wood and tannin; hides, 
tobacco, Yerba mate, vegetable oils. 
Trade with U. S. in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1958 8,000,000 10,000,000 
1959 8,400,000 8,400,000 


History and Government. Visited by Sebastian 
Cabot, 1527; settled as a Spanish possession in 
1535, Paraguay gained its independence from 
Spain in 1811, was governed by a dictator from 
1815-1840. After fighting Brazil, Argentina and 
Uruguay, it adopted (1870) a democratic constitu- 
tion, revised. 1940 to eliminate monopoly of con- 
sumer goods and price fixing. Private property is 
safeguarded. 

Congress is composed of one chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the government on a 
corporative basis. The President, who must be a 
Roman Catholic, is elected for five years and ap- 
points a cabinet which exercises all the func- 
tions of the government. 

The Colorado party has been dominant since 
1947 when Liberal and Febrerista party revolu- 
tionaries were defeated. 

The President is Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, elected 
July 11, 1954, reelected 1958, leader of the armed 
forces that revolted against former President 
Federico Chaves in 1954, forcing his resignation. 

Pres. Stroessner dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies and restored the briefly lifted martial 
law, May 30, 1959, after unrest’ resulted in riots. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. Spanish is the universal language, but 
Paraguayans also speak Guarani, an ancient In- 
dian tongue. 

Defense. Al! citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers, 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 

Capital: Lima. Area (est.): 514,059 sq. mi, Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1959): 10,524,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on 
white. Monetary unit: Sol (U. S. 3.7¢). 

Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. Estimates of the total area vary. 

Here the Andes reach 22,205 ft. (Mt. Huasca- 
ran); seven peaks tower above 19,000 ft. The up- 
lands of western slopes of the Andes are well 
watered; so, too, are the eastern slope and low- 
lands reaching the Amazon basin, where the port 
of Iquitos loads ocean-going vessels for a 2,300 
mi. trip down the Amazon. 

Lima, the capital, called City of the Kings, is 
the most important commercial center. Callao, 
chief seaport with naval arsenal is 7 mi. west. 

Inca and prehistoric remains make Peru a 
mecca for archaeologists, notably at Cuzco, Chan 
Chan and the Andean fastness of Machu Picchu. 

There is airline service between Lima and other 
large foreign cities. 

Resources and Industries, Though farm products 
comprise only 40% of the value of exports, 85% 
of the population is dependent on them by agricul- 
ture and stock raising. 

The leading agricultural product is cotton. About 
100,000 persons are engaged in the industry, Wool, 
hides, skins, sugar, coffee, rice, potatoes, beans, 
barley and tobacco also are produced. Corn native 
to Peru, is a staple food among Indians, who also 
raise alfalfa. Peruvian bark is used for drugs. 
The fishing industry is expanding. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the largest 
producers of vanadium. The Toquepala copper 
mine in the southern Andes being worked by 
American companies, is one of the world’s larg- 
est; another is at Cerro de Pasco. Peru has he- 
gun to produce its own steel. 

The chief exports are cotton, averaging 20% of 
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and derivatives, , copper bars, 
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Government. The pow 
(Indian) empire had its seat at Cuzco in the 
Andes (alt. 11,000 ft.) when Francisco Pizarro, 
Spanish conquistador, began raiding Peru for its 
wealth, 1532. In 1533 he had the ruling Inca, 
Atahualpa, fill a room with gold, then executed 
him and enslaved: the natives. In 1535-he estab- 
lished Lima and in 1537 its port, Callao. War 
with Incas and rival Sp: resulted in Piz- 
arro’s assassination, 1541, and the execution of 
his half-brother, Gonzalo, 1548. 

Lima was the seat of Spanish viceroys until the 
Argentine liberator, Jose de San Martin, took 
it in 1821; Spain was defeated by Simon Bolivar 
and Antonio J. de Sucre and recognized Peruvian 
independence, 1824. Chile defeated Peru and 
Bolivia, 1879-84, and took Tarapaca, Tacna and 
Arica; returned Tacna, 1929. Social reforms were 
pushed in recent decades by a radical party led 
by Raul Haya de la Torre; whose extreme demands 
caused civil upheavals and his exile. 

The constitution of 1933 provides for a president 
and two vice presidents, elected by direct suf- 
frage for 6-yr. terms. Congress is composed of a 
chamber of deputies (members must be 25 or 
over) and a senate (members 35 or over), all 
native-born Peruvians, for 6-year terms. 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens and voting 
is compulsory. 

The President is Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, 
elected June 17, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. The University of San Marcos 
(founded 1551) is one of the oldest in the western 
hemisphere. There are eight other universities. 

About 60% of the population is Indian; the 
white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish descent. 
The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but many In- 
dians speak Quecha or Aymara. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. The navy includes 4 destroy- 
ers, 6 frigates, 4 submarines and others. There is 
@ modern air force. 

Philippines 
REPUBLICA DE FILIPINAS 

Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,758 sq. 
mi. Population (UN est. 1959): 24,718,000. Flag: 
blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U. S. 50¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of the Philippines 
lies between 21° 20’ and 4° 30’ N. Lat., and between 
116° 55’ and 126° 34’ E. Long. There are 1,100 
islands extending 1,150 mi. N to S, and 682 E to W, 
7,000 miles from. San Francisco. 

Eleven of the islands comprise the bulk of the 
area. They are: Luzon, 40,420; Mindanao, 36,537; 
Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,905; Palawan, 4,550; 
Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 3,759; Leyte, 2,785; Cebu, 
1,707; Bohol, 1,495; Masbate, 1,262. Only 462 
islands have areas of more than 1 sq. mi. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the Kast, 
and Calamianes in the West. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 mi. 
Manila Bay, with an area of 770 sq. mi., and a cir- 
cumference of 120 mi., is the finest harbor in the 
Far East. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, 
Aparri, Davao, San Fernando (La Union), and 
Legaspi are main ports. 

There are 10 more or less active volcanoes. Mount 
Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and Mayon Volcano, 
7,943 ft. in Albay, are the best known. Between 
the mountains and the sea lie fertile plains. 

Quezon City, a suburb of Manila, is the official 
capital, but government offices remain in Manila, 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture, raising 
livestock, mining, lumbering and fishing lead ac- 
tivities. Forests, which cover 60% of the area, 
provide cabinet and construction timber; also gums 
and resins, vegetable oils, rattan and bamboo, tan 
and dye barks, beeswax, charcoal, medicinal plants 
and exotic orchids. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, nickel, copper, iron, coal, 
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petroleum, chromite, asbestos and manganese are 
mined, as well as clay, marble, salt, etc, There 
are about 75 sq. mi. of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
Tice (palay), manila hemp from abaca, copra, 
sugar cane, corn and tobacco. The principal ex- 
port fruit is the pineapple but there are also 
bananas, mangoes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, 
mandarins and oranges. 

There is large-scale development of hydroelectric 
power. Manufacturing industries profit from a 
National Economic Council and favorable trade 
relations with the U.S. 

Leading exports are copra, sugar, abaca, logs 
and lumber, dessicated coconut, coconut oil, iron 
ore, canned pineapples, chrome ore, leaf tobacco. 
Imports: textiles, petroleum products, machinery, 
base metals, transportation equipment, cereals, 
metal products, paper, electrical equipment. Three- 
fourths of trade is with the U.S. 

History and Government. The Philippines were 
visited by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, the U.S. pay- 
ing for the territory. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U.S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands in May, 
1942, and was ousted by Sept. 1945. In 1951 the 
U.S. settled war claims for property losses for 
$388,150,000. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independ- 
ence in 194 President Truman recognized the 
Philippines as a self-governing nation. 

The government is republican in form, founded 
on democratic principles. The constitution pro- 
vides for the Congress of the Philippines, con- 
sisting of a Senate of 24 members, elected at large 
(terms of two, four and six years), and a House 
of Representatives apportioned among the 55 prov- 
inces according to population,’ with a maximum 
membership of 120, elected to four-year terms. 
Congress regulates natural resources, capital and 
labor, and has sole power to declare war. 

The terms of the President and Vice President 
are 4 years, and the President may be re-elected 
only once, The cabinet consists of 16 members. 

All natural resources of the Philippines belong 
to the state and their exploitation is limited to 
citizens of the Philippines or corporations and as- 
sociations of which 60% of the capital is owned by 
citizens. In 1947 the right to develop natural re- 
sources and to own and operate public utilities 
until 1974 was extended to U.S. citizens. 

The President is Carlos P. Garcia, elected Nov. 
12, 1957. 

Education and Religion. Education is free in the 
public school, secular and coeducational. Institu- 
tions of higher education include the University of 
the Philippines, Quezon City, Manila, Los Banos; 
Far Eastern Univ., Univ. of Sto. Thomas (founded 
1611), and others in Manila. Among many pri- 
vate institutions is Silliman Univ. in Dumaguete. 

The three official languages are Tagalog, the 
national language, English, and Spanish. 

About 83% of the inhabitants are Roman Cath- 
olics and about 1,500,000 belong to the Philippine 
Independent Church, organized by a Filipino priest, 
Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 444,491 Protes- 
tants, 791,817 Moslems (Moros), and other groups. 

Defense. The Republic of the Philippines and 
the U.S. have a 1947-1953 treaty for U.S. military 
and naval bases; the 1952 Mutual Defense Treaty, 
pledging joint action against external attack, and 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, ef- 
fective 1955. The Pacific Charter, which both 
signed, reiterates their intention to combat any 
attempt to subvert their freedom or sovereignty, 
The republic is a member of UN. 


Poland 


POLSKA RZECZPOSPOLITA LUDOWA 

Capital: Warsaw. Area: 120,355 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est. 1959): 29,257,000. Flag: two hori- 
zontal bars, white and red. Monetary unit: Zloty 
(c. U.S, 4.2¢—free rate). 

Descriptive. Poland, a Communist republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
Baltic Sea, East Prussia and Lithuania, both oc- 
cupied by the USSR; on the East by the USSR; on 


the South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (German Democratic Republic). 

Its terrain consists largely of lowlands. ‘The 
longest rivers, the Vistula and Odra (part), 
are connected by the Bydgoszcz Canal in the north- 
central part. Gdynia, Gdansk, Szczecin and Kolo- 
brzeg are the principal ports. 

Resources and Industries. Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, 
tobacco, fiax. Textiles, chemicals, woodworking 
and metal industries are important. New in- 
dustries include automobiles, tractors, heavy ma- 
chinery, shipbuilding, aircraft. Key industries are 
nationalized and operate under a planned economy. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead, sulphur, potassium salts and zinc. 

Industrial production has been: 


1949 1958 1959 
Coal (mil. tons) .......... 74.1 94.9 99.1 
Steel (mil. tons), .2/. Soe. Dig | 5.6 6.2 
Electric power (bil. kwh) .. 3.6 23.9 23.4 


Economic agreements with the United States, 
1957-1959, gave Poland credits aggregating $243,- 
000,000 for purchase of farm products, raw 
materials, consumer goods and machinery. 

History and Government, Poland, whose history 
dates from 966, was a great power from the 14th 
to the 17th centuries. In 4 partitions (1772, 1793, 
1795 and: 1939) it was apportioned among Prussia, 
Russia and Austria, and Germany and Russia. 
Overrun by the Austro-German armies in World 
War I, its independence, self-declared on Nov. 11, 
1918, was recognized by the Treaty of Versailles, 
June 28, 1919, and Treaty of Riga. 

Nazi Germany and-the Soviet Union invaded 
Poland Sept. 1-27, 1939, and by treaty divided the 
country (Fourth Partition). Eventually the Ger- 
mans were thrust out. A Polish government-in- 
exile in London was recognized by the U.S., but the 
Soviet Union pressed the claims of a Lublin group, 
the Polish Committee of National Liberation, to 
which a few members of the London committee 
were admitted. This became the Government of 
National Unity, Communist dominated. Although 
the U.S. and Britain opposed it they compromised 
with Stalin when he agreed to free elections in 
Poland. However, he rejected international super- 
vision with the result that the election of 1947 
was completely dominated by the Communists. 

Before World War II, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and its area 150,470 sq. mi. In compen=- 
sation for 69,860 sq. mi. ceded to the USSR, 1945, 
Poland received approx 40,000 sa. mi. of German 
territory east of the Oder-Neisse line comprising 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and part of East 
Prussia. This has not been recognized by the West. 

The 1952 constitution describes Poland as a 
people’s republic in which the highest authority 
is the Sejm (Parliament), elected for 4-year terms 
by direct secret ballot. The Sejm elects a Council 
of State and a Council of Ministers (cabinet). The 
office of President was abolished. 

During 12 years of rule_by Stalinist extremists 
Poland’s landowners were dispossessed, farms col- 
lectivized, schools secularized and Roman Catholic 
prelates jailed. Farm production dropped until 
20% of the land lay fallow. Harsh working con- 
ditions caused a riot by workmen in Poznan June 
28-29, 1956, which was suppressed by troops with 
44 dead, hundreds injured and 1,000 imprisoned. 

But the military domination by the Soviet Army 
irked even Communists. Wladyslaw Gomulka, who 
had been in jail, was restored to party leadership 
October 1956. He promised ‘‘socialism with free- 
dom.’’ He lifted the ban on freedom of speech 
but the upsurge of criticism led to curtailment. He 
dissolved the majority of the 12,500 collective 
farms. Farmers were enabled to buy land, but had 
to give the state a percentage of their crops. 
Private housing was encouraged and cultural and 
financial relations with the West were opened. 
Pressure from the Kremlin made him com- 
promise. He supported the Soviet position on 
Tito, German unification and western bases, but 
remained fairly independent on internal issues. 

A general election, Jan. 20, 1957, gave the one- 
list ticket 51.7% of seats in the Sejm. 

Premier: Jozef Cyrankiewicz, appd. March, 1954. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 76 
institutions of higher learning (1957) with 170,331 
students. Leading universities are at Warsaw, 
Lodz, Torun, Poznan, Krakow, Lublin, and Wro- 
claw (Breslau). 

Roman Catholic is the chief religion. A law 
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promulgated Feb. 13, 1953, requires government 
consent to high church appointments. In October, 
1956, Gomulka released Stefan Cardinal Wyszn- 
ski from prison and agreed to permit religion in 
the schools, religious liberty in public institutions 
and religious publications, provided the church 
kept out of politics. Today 96% of the people are 
said to attend services regularly. Although Com- 
munist teaching is anti-clerical, Communists often 
marry in church and have their children baptized. 

Defense. Military age extends from 20 to §0. In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines. 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of 
the armed forces is estimated at 350,000. The navy 
has one cruiser, 6 destroyers, 6 submarines and 
other craft. The air force has an est. 25,000 per- 
sonnel and 800 aircraft. 

GDANSK (Danzig) 

The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland, 1466-1793, while a member 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, 1793-1919, is a port on the Baltic 
Sea through which runs the Vistula river. It has 
an area of 754 sa. mi. and population (1957) of 
265,500. 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was placed 
under Polish administration, pending completion 
of a peace treaty with all Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 

Capital: Lisbon, Area: 35,466 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est, 1959): 9,052,000. Flag: green and red 
vertical bars, with armillary sphere and shield in 
center. Monetary unit: Escudo (U.S. 3.478¢). 

Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
N and E by Spain and S and W by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Azores and Madeira Islands in the 
North Atlantic have the same administrative 
status as the mainland. The area of the Azores 
is 888 square miles with a population (1956) of 
$18,558. The area of the Madeira Islands is 308 
square miles with a population (1956) of 280,000. 
Portugal is mountainous. About one-third of the 
land is cultivated. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are 
heavily produced. Forests of pine, oak, cork and 
chestnut cover 19% of the country, and the na- 
tion leads the world in cork production. Portugal 
has coal, pyrites, lead, copper, tin, wolfram, 
kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titanium. Cork, wine, 
canned sardines, tuna, anchovies, and resins are 
exported. 

Lisbon, the capital, operates a major inter- 
national airport. Growth of the tourist industry 
has brought government support for facilities, in- 
cluding a number of new hotels in Lisbon. 

The second six-year improvement plan both at 
home and in Mozambique and, Angola (1959-64) 
called for equiv. of over $1 billion, $300,000,000 
being set aside for overseas areas. Irrigation, 
reforestation, rural highways, electrification, 
merchant fleet, airports, and schools are included. 
Large-scale development of the Douro river is 
under way at Picote, Miranda and Bemposta. The 
Picote plant, opened in 1959, generates 1 billion 
kwh a year. 

The United Kingdom and the United States are 
Portugal’s leading customers. 

History and Government. Portugal, an inde- 
pendent state since the twelfth century, was a 
kingdom until a revolution in 1910 drove out 
King Manoel II and proclaimed a republic. 

A new constitution adopted by a plebiscite in 
1933 and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a corporative state. Two assemblies of 120 
members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative powers, by direct 
election by heads of families regardless of sex for 
4 years; the second, the Corporative Chamber, 
chosen through a system of guild or syndical 
representation. The Corporative Chamber deals 
with economic and social matters, and advises 
the National Assembly. The Assembly may over- 
tide a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

The President is elected for 7 years, the method 
of selection being changed in 1959 from popular 
election to an electoral college composed of mem- 
bers of the Assembly and Chamber and representa- 
tives from the various districts. 
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Suffrage is extended to-males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications. 

As in previous elections since 1934, the govern= 
ment’s National Union party was overw! 
victorious in the general elections of Nov. 3, 1957. 

The President is Rear Admiral Americo Rod+ 
rigues Tomaz, candidate vf the Salazar regime, 
elected June 9, 1958. Premier: Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, appointed 1932. 

Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary education is compulsory. There are four 
universities, three university schools, 45 lyceums, 
79 technical schools and six art colleges. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 20 and 45. There is a small navy. 
Formation of a separate air arm was announced 
July 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
States additional rights in the Azores for defense 
purposes and integrates the islands into the frame- 
work of NATO. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 
The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(est. 1954), 166,000. Chief products are coffee, 
medicinal products, hides, fruit and grain. 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 
has an area of 13.948 square miles and a popula- 
tion (est. 1959), 565,000. Chief exports are wax, 
oils, ivory and hides. Chief port: Bissau. 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 372 square miles; 
population (estimate 1954), 53,000. Chief products 
are cacao, coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. - 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1959), 4,550,000, including 120,000 Euro- 
peans. The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, diamonds, fishmeal, 
corn, sisal, fish, sugar, cotton, coconuts, oilseeds, 
ivory, cattle, tobacco, rubber. There are large 
deposits of malachite, copper, iron, manganese, 
mica, salt. Gold has been discovered and oil 
fields found. Manufacturing is growing, such as 
alcohol, cotton goods, fish products, paper, foot- 
wear, soap, sugar, tobacco. Portugal supplies 
nearly 50% of the imports. Lobito, an Atlantic 
seaport, is western terminal of a railroad reaching 
Beira on the Indian Ocean, 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
North is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles 
of former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- 
angle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
population (1958) of 6,234,000. The capital is 
Lourenco Marques. Chief products are cement, 
flour, sugar, coconuts, cotton, copra, sisal, and 
beeswax. Coal deposits exist and samarskite, gold, 
silver, uranium and asbestos have been discov- 
ered, Beira’s port is a relay point for important 
mineral ores, The province is a major beneficiary 
of Portugal’s 6-year development plans. 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao, There is a total area of 1,537 Square 
miles and a population (1959) of 649,000. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Marmugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
ports are coconuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 
Agitation for the cession of Portuguese enclaves 
continues in India but Portugal has strongly main- 
tained its right to these possessions. When 
Portuguese ejected Indian demonstrators from 
Goa, 1955, India broke off relations. 

Goa has the shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 

Macao, with an area of six square miles, is on an 
island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River in China. Population (est. 1954), 
ang Ne ae handled by Chinese. 

ortuguese Timor is the eastern part of 
Malay island of that name, off the North Seance 
Australia, Indonesia claiming the western part. 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 
(1959), 496,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
Sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dili. 
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Rumania 


ROMANIA 
REPUBLICA POPULARA ROMANA 

Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1959): 18,256,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
center. Monetary unit: Leu (pl. lei). 

Descriptive. Rumania, a Balkan state in East 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
USSR, on the East by the: Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Moldavian S.S.R., and the Black Sea, on the 
South by Bulgaria, and on the West by Yugoslavia 
and Hungary. For 243 miles the Danube forms the 
southern boundary; for 190 miles, from Calarasi 
to the Black Sea, it flows through Rumanian ter- 
ritory. The Carpathian mountains extend south- 
ward from Bukovina to Buzau, thence westward 
to Orsova on the Danube. 

Resources and Industries. About 60% to 70% of 
the population engage in agriculture and stock- 
raising, the most important agricultural products 
being wheat, corn, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
oats. Vineyards and orchards are plentiful. The 
country yields salt, petroleum, natural gas, lignite, 
gold, iron, copper, zinc and pyrites, Oil is the 
mainstay of industry. Production in 1959 was 
11,436,000 m. tons. In face of recent discoveries, 
Ploesti, famous center, now produces only one- 
third of total. Flour milling, brewing and distilling 
are important industries. Farm machinery, oil 
equipment and chemicals are produced. The coun- 
try’s resources and most of its enterprises were na- 
tionalized June-12, 1948. It has close economic and 
political ties with the USSR. By 1959 state farms, 
collectives and cooperatives embraced 65% of the 
land. It is embarked on a 15-year economic plan, 
linked to its current Six-Year plan (1960-65). In- 
dustries scheduled for expansion are chemicals, 
petroleum, power, metals and machinery. 

History and Government. Rumania’s history 
dates back to 101 A.D. with the Roman: coloniza- 
tion of the Dacian kingdom. The principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, dominated by Turkey, 
were united in 1859; became Rumania in 1861. In 
1866 the house of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen placed 
a prince in control. In 1877 Rumania proclaimed 
independence from Turkey, recognized as an inde- 
pendent state by the Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 
1878, and as a kingdom Mar. 27, 1881. The prince 
became King Carol I. In 1886 Rumania became a 
constitutional monarchy with bicameral legislature. 

Rumania’s location on the border of warring 
states made it frequent victim of strife. It helped 
Russia against Turkey, 1877-78. It won Dobrudja 
from Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War, 1913; 
was defeated by the Axis, 1914-15; joined the Allies 
and won Bessarabia, Bukovina, Transylvania and 
Banat. Internal troubles over land reform made 
the Iron Guard leader, Ion Antonescu, dictator; 
he forced Rumania to join Germany against USSR 
in 1941. In 1944 Antonescu was overthrown by King 
Michael with Soviet help and Rumania joined the 
Allies. It already had restored southern Dobrudja 
to Bulgaria. It lost Bessarabia and~ Northern 
Bukovina to the Soviet, but regained Transylvania. 

King Carol II made himself dictator in 1938, 
abdicated 1940 (died 1953). Michael I (born Oct.. 
25, 1921) became king 1940. He abdicated under 
Communist pressure 1947, renounced abdication 
1948; married Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma 
1946, and lives in exile in France. 

With occupation by Soviet troops the National 
Democratic Front, headed by the Communist 
party, displaced the National Peasant party. A 
People’s Republic was proclaimed, practically all 
banks, factories and transportation units were 
nationalized. A new constitution on the Soviet 
model was voted Sept. 24, 1952. A Presidium is in 
control when the Assembly is not in session, The 
Assembly has one member to each 40,000 pop. and 
currently numbers 437 Deputies. 

In the general elections of Feb. 3, 1957, the one- 
list slate was unanimously elected. 

The Premier is Chivu Stoica, appointed Oct. 3, 
1955. President of the Presidium: Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer (born 1902), elected Jan. 11, 1958. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and obligatory. There are universities in 
Bucharest, Jassy, Cluj and Timisoara. 

The language has a Latin base, with traces of 
French, Greek, Slav and Turkish influences. 

Liberty of worship is assured but protests against 
suppression have been made by the U.S. and 
British governments. Orthodox clergy are paid by 
the state, other clergy being subventioned. Church 
and state are separated. Roman Catholic orders 


have been abolished and the Greek Catholic 
Church has been absorbed by the Rumanian Or- 
thodox Church. 

Defense, Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 and 50. Normal 
service is for two years. Rumania has a small navy 
and air force. 


s 
San Marino 
REPUBLICA DI SAN MARINO 

Area: 38 sq. mi. Population (estimated 1957): 
15,000. Flag: Blue and white horizontal bars. 

Descriptive. San Marino, smallest republic, is 
situated on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apen- 
nines near Rimini, in the heart of Italy. Principal 
industries are wine, woolen goods, olive oil, cheese, 
cattle, and building stone. San Marino has its 
own coinage and postage stamps, but Italian and 
Vatican City currency are in general use. There 
is no public debt. 

History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. It has had a 
treaty of friendship with Italy since 1897. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. Communist rule of 12 years’ dura- 
tion was overthrown in 1957 and a four-member 
provisional government took office. The country’s 
armed forces is a militia consisting of citizens from 
18-55, except teachers and students. 


Saudi Arabia 


AL-MAMLAKA AL-’ARABIYA AS-SA’UDIYA 

Capital: Riyadh. Area: 870,000 square miles, 
Population (Govt. estimate, 1948): 6,500,000. Flag: 
green with white sword below an excerpt from 
Koran in white Arabic characters. Monetary 
unit: Riyal (U.S. 22.2¢). 

Descriptive. Saudi Arabia occupies four-fifths of 
the Arabian Peninsula, with the Red Sea on most 
of its W coast and the Persian Gulf on the E. 
The highlands of the W, up to 9,000 ft., slope 
as an arid, barren desert to the Persian Gulf, 
where the land is over 2,000 ft. above sea level. 
Jordan lies W and N, Iraq N and NE, Kuwait 
has a small area in NE. Muscat blocks Saudi 
Arabia from the Persian Gulf in the SE, and 
Oman and Aden block the way to the Arabian 
Sea in the S. Yemen occupies a small area in the 
W, on the Red Sea. Opposite the Gulf of Aqaba 
lies the Sinai Peninsula (Egyptian). 

The kingdom of Saudi Arabia comprises four 
main provinces: the former sultanate of Nejd and 
the kingdom of Hejaz and its former dependencies, 
Asir and El Hasa. 

Resources and Industries. Saudi Arabia pos- 
sesses one of the great oil reservoirs of the world 
second only to that of Kuwait in the Middle 
East. Production centers along the Persian Gulf 
at Abquaigq, Ain Dar, Dhahran and Qatif. Re- 


fineries and piers for tankers are at Ras Tanura, ~ 


and a pipeline runs thence to Saida on the 
Lebanese coast. Operations are in the hands of 
the Arabian American Oil Co., (Aramco), which is 
owned by Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Standard 
Oil Co. of California, the Texas Co., and Socony 
Mobil Oil Co. Total production in 1959 was 54,- 
ttre metric tons, compared with 50,136,000 tons 
nm 1958. 

Aramco pays royalties to Saudi Arabia sufficient 
to defray many expenses of the state, the cost of 
internal improvements and free medicine and 
medical care for its citizens. 

An agricultural country except for oil, and re- 
cently discovered gold, silver and rich iron ore, 
Saudi Arabija’s products are dates, wheat, barley, 
fruit, hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and 
sheep are raised. Some hides, wool and gum are 
exported. It receives UN technical assistance. 

One of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran on the E coast was built by the 
United States in 1946. 

History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The King is 
Saud (born 1902) who on Nov. 9, 1953 succeeded his 
father, who had been proclaimed King of the 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd Jan. 11, 1926. His broth- 
er, the Emir Feisal, is Crown Prince, Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister. 

King Saud has used his influence to deter radi- 
cal outbreaks. When border disputes embroiled 
Turkey and Syria in 1957 he offered to mediate; 
Turkey accepted but Syria rejected his offer. 
He approved the United Arab Republic, but did 
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not join. He shares the Arab antagonism to Israel. 

An Advisory Council assists the King, while 
legislation is entrusted to the Consultative As- 
sembly. The country is divided into districts, each 
administered by a Governor. 

The modern history of Saudi Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement begun in the 18th century 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and supported 
by Mohammed Ibn Saud, founder of the Saudi 
dynasty. 

The Hejaz contains the holy cities of Islam— 
Medina where the Mosque of the Prophet en- 
shrines the tomb of Mohammed, who died in the 
city June 7, 632, and Mecca, his birthplace, 
containing a great mosque sheltering the sacred 
shrine, the Kaaba, which holds the black stone 
given by Gabriel to Abraham. Approximately 500,- 
000 Moslems visit Mecca annually. 

Education and Religion. Elementary, secondary 
and higher education is free, but not compulsory. 
The population is almost entirely Moslem. 

Defense. Saudi Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army, now in process of expansion 
and modernization, with a military academy to 
train officers. Its defense is bolstered by agree- 
ments with Egypt, Syria and Yemen. The United 
States has an agreement for extending procure- 
ment assistance for transfer of military supplies 
(1951); for the use of Dhahran airfield by US air- 
craft (1951) and for a military assistance advisory 
group (1953). 


Other States of the Arabian Peninsula 


: MUSCAT AND OMAN 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from 
z} Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on 
the Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 
82,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
550,000, chiefly Arabs except for the towns of 
Muscat and Matruh. It exports dates and other 
fruits, salted fish and pearls. Capital: Muscat. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 

KUWAIT 

The state of Kuwait, area (estimated), 5,800 
square miles, and population (1957) of 206,000, 
extends along the northérn end of the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 
an important port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world’s richest estimated 
oil reserves—60 billion bbls. Production is handled 
by the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned by British 
and American oil companies. Under a royalty 
agreement 50% of the profits go to the Sheik. It 
produced a record 170,200,000 tons in 1958, repre- 
senting 32.5% of total Middle East output, An ex- 
tensive program of economic and cultural im- 
provement is financed by oil profits. 

The ruler is Sheikh Adullah as-Salim as-Sabah, 


BAHRAIN 

Bahrain is an Arab sheikdom consisting of the 
island of Bahrain (250 sq. mi.) and several smaller 
islands, under British protection since 1861. 
Formerly known for pearl fishing, it is now 
being developed for oil found in the central 
plateau of Bahrain Isl., mostly by American cor- 
porations. Pop., about 125,000, chiefly Moslem. 
Manamah is the capital. Fruit raising, shrimp 
fishing and weaving of mats are native occupa- 
tions. The ruler is the Sheik Sulman bin Hamad 
al Khalifah (born 1895). 


QATAR AND TRUCIAL SHEIKDOMS 

Qatar, an independent Arab sheikdom, occupies 
the Qatar peninsula on the Persian Gulf from 
Khor el Odeid to Khor el Salwa. Area (est.), 
8,000 sq. mi.; population (est.), 40,000. Capital: 
Doha. Oil deposits are exploited. 

The seven Trucial Sheikdoms, semi-independent, 
occupy approx. 32,300 sq. mi. along a 400-mile 
strip from Sha’am to Khor el Odeid at SE end of 
Qatar peninsula. Population (est.) 85,000. Dubai 
is the main port. Fishing and pearling are in- 
dustries. 


Somalia Republic 


Capital: Mogadishu. Area (est.): 262,000 square 
miles. Population (est. 1959): 2,500,000, 

Descriptive. The new Republic of Somalia, pro- 
claimed July 1, 1960, is comprised of the former 
British protectorate of British Somaliland and the 
former Italian UN trusteeship of Somalia in east- 
ern Africa, bordered on North by Gulf of Aden, 
East and South by the Indian Ocean, West by 
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Kenya (er. and Ethiopia, Northwest by French 


Somali 

Resources and Industries. Somalia has no real 
national economy of its own and depends on out- 
side aid, part of which is being received from the 
United States, Italy and Great Britain. Principal 
occupations are liveStock raising and agriculture. 
Products include incense, sugar, bananas, durra 
and maize, gum, hides, kapok. 

History and Government. Somali peoples in- 
clude an additional 30,000 in French Somaliland, 
100,000 in northern Kenya and 50,000 in Ogaden 
Province, Ethiopia. The Italian UN Trusteeship of 
Somalia, 194,000 sq. mi., population (1956), 1,268,- 
964, extended along the Indian Ocean from the 
Gulf of Aden to the Juba River. Proclaimed a pro- 
tectorate by Italy, 1889, it received from Great 
Britain territories on the right bank of Juba River 
after World War I. The UN General Assembly, 
Nov. 21, 1949, approved creation of Somalia as a 
sovereign state and on April 1, 1950, Italy took 
over the trusteeship held by Great Britain dur- 
ing World War II. 

Former British Somaliland Protectorate, with 
68,000 sq. mi. and 640,000 population, with Ethi- 
opia to the South and West and Somalia to the 
East, was freed June 26, 1960, to enable it to 
unite with Somalia. Its chief port is Berbera. 

Members of the combined Somalia and Somali- 
land Assemblies elected Aden Abdullah Osman as 
the republic’s first Provisional President, July 1. 
Premier: Abdullahi Issa, leader of the Somali 
Youth League. 


Spain 
ESTADO ESPANOL 
Capital: Madrid. Area: 195,504 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1959): 29,894,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of arms 
in center bar. Monetary unit: Peseta (U.S. 1.67¢). 


Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy, occu- 
pies, the entire Iberian peninsula in Western 
Europe, except for Portugal. It is bounded on the 
West by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
North by France and the Bay of Biscay, the Pyre- 
nees separating it from France; on the East and 
South by the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea, 
the British fortified station of Gibraltar being at 
the southernmost tip, at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 

The interior is a high inclosed plateau traversed 
east and west by mountain ranges and deficient 
in rainfall. 

The Balearic Islands in the western Mediterra- 
nean, 1,935 sq. mi., pop. (1955) 433,444, are a prov- 
ince of Spain; they include Majorca (Mallorca), 
with the capital, Palma; Minorca, Cabrera, Iviza 
and Formentera. The Canary Islands, 2,807 sa. 
mi., in the Atlantic, west of the African colony 
of Rio de Oro, pop. (1955) 696,982, also are 
provinces and include the islands of Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomera, Hierro, Grand Canary, Fuerteven- 
tura and Lauzarote with Las Palmas and Santa 
Cruz thriving ports. Ceuta, a fortified post in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar, and Melilla, on the 
Rif coast, are parts of Metropolitan Spain. 

Resources and Industries. Only about one-third 
of the land is cultivable, the remainder being arid 
or mountainous. Farm mechanization and irri- 
gation are increasing. United States aid is increas- 
ing output through use of modern methods. 
Reservoirs hold nearly 11 billion cu. meters. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Tobacco, cotton, and 
rice are also grown. Wine-making is important. 
Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, iron, 
copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, sul- 
phate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods, paper, automobiles, cork and 
cement. Sardines, tuna fish and cod are most 
important fish catches. Coal production is more 
than 15,000,000 tons annually. 

Railroads are being modernized in a 5-yr. 
program to cost $588,100,000, to be completed in 
1962. International air service is maintained. 

Spain is engaged in extensive development of 
hydroelectric power. Over 1 billion kwh are pro- 
duced annually for Saltos del Sil. Spain has 
planned four new installations with capacity of 
121,900 kw on the Eo River in Lugo Province. 

The government in 1959 undertook a comprehen- 
sive economic stabilization program, including in- 
ternal fiscal and credit measures, trade and capital 
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acre ator, te eeptapitree in beg reform of 
eign exchange system. The IMF lent equiv. 
of $50,000,000. 6 

Foreign tourists in 1959 totaled 3,195,690. 

History and Government. Since Roman times 
Spain has had a major part in the political, 
religious and cultural fortunes of Europe. It was 
settled by Iberians, Basques and Celts, partly 
overrun by Carthaginian armies, conquered by 
Rome under. Scipio Africanus c. 200 B.C. The 
Germanic Visigoths, in power by the 5th century 
A.D., adopted Christianity but by 711 A.D. lost to 
the Islamic invasion from Africa. The Christian 
reconquest from the north led to a Spanish na- 
tional movement under the Cid Campeador (Lord 
Champion) d. 1099 A.D. In 1469 the kingdoms of 
Aragon and Castile were united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand II and Isabella I, and the Moors 
driven out by the fall of the kingdom of Granada, 
1492. Spain became the bulwark of Roman Catholi- 

and Jews, Moors and unbelievers were 
forcibly converted or expelled. 

With the discovery of America for Spain by 
Columbus, 1492, and the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes, Peru by Pizarro and other expeditions, 
Spain became a great colonial empire. . Under 
Charles V, also Holy Roman Emperor (1519-1556), 
it moved into Italy and the Netherlands. Under 
Philip IT it led the Counter Reformation. But the 
Spanish Armada failed to subdue England (1588), 
the French became a military power and the 
Netherlands were ldst. Napoleon briefly dominated 
Spain in the early 19th century. Afterward Spain 
was by turns an absolute monarchy, a constitu- 
tional monarchy, a republic and a constitutional 
monarchy. There was a growth of anticlericalism 
and socialism, an anarchistic revolt and Moorish 
uprising in Morocco. Primo de Rivera became 
dictator in 1923; when Alfonso XIII revoked the 
dictatorship, 1930, the subsequent elections were 
so strongly antimonarchist that he abdicated, Apr. 
14, 1931. A republic was proclaimed, under which 
large estates were broken up, religious orders 
dissolved, Jesuits expelled, church and state sep- 
arated, schools secularized. In 1936 an election 
gave the Cortes (legislature) a strong. Popular 
Front (leftist) majority. 

Army officers in Morocco, forming a conservative 
core, headed a revolt against the government July 
19, 1936, under Francisco Franco (b. Dec. 14, 1892). 
They established a provisional govt. at Burgos. 
In a destructive 3-yr. war, in which 1,000,000 are 
said to have died, Franco received help from Italy 
and Germany, while the Soviet Union, France and 
Mexico were active on behalf of the republic. 
About 600 Americans with leftist sympathies served 
in the Abraham Lincoln brigade. War ended when 
Madrid fell to Franco Mar. 28, 1939. On Apr. 1, 
1939 the U. S. recognized Franco. 

Franco was named caudillo, or leader of the 
nation, Chief of State, Commander in Chief, Prime 
Minister and head of the Falange party. The 
Cortes was reestablished July 1942, with elected, 
appointed and ex officio members. Franco estab- 
lished a Regency Council; in the event he resigns 
or is incapacitated it may by a two-thirds vote 
propose a king to the Cortes, which must have a 
two-thirds majority for a candidate: The law of 
succession was approved by a referendum, July 6, 
1947. Don Jifan, the pretender, is considered a pos- 
sible choice. 

In July, 1957, Senor Luis Carrero Blanco, 
minister in charge of Gen. Franco’s office, sent the 
Cortes a statement saying that when Franco is 
no longer in office ‘‘the destinies of Spain will be 
directed by a monarchy, neither liberal nor 
absolute, but traditional, representative and 
Catholic.’? The ruler ‘‘will have to serve loyally 
the principles of the regime,’” which was inter- 
preted to mean the aims of the Falange. 

Spain was neutral in World War II, and its 
relations with fascist countries and repressive 
measures caused its exclusion from UN in 1946. 
On the initiative of the Latin American countries 
and the Arab League the General Assembly, UN, 
reversed its ruling; Spain was admitted to or- 
ganizations and obtained loans from the Export- 
Import Bank. It was admitted to the UN in 1955. 

Education and Religion. Franco reestablished 
Catholicism as the state religion and state and 
church cooperate in appointing priests, who are 
paid by the state. Civil marriages contracted with 
non-Catholics were legalized June 18, 1955. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free, There are 
12 universities. More than two-thirds speak Cas- 
tilian, the remainder Basque and Catalan, Social 
welfare is advanced. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 


two years. The Navy has 5 cruisers, 18 de- 
stroyers, and smaller vessels and a personnel of 
about 40,000. The Air Force is independent. Under 
a 10-year defense agreement with the United 
States signed Sept. 26, 1953, Spain receives arms 
and economic aid; in turn it ts use of air 
and naval bases on Spanish soil. 
SPANISH COLONIES 

In addition to Ceuta and Melilla, considered as 
part of the motherland, Spain has: Spanish Guin- 
ea, in Africa, comprised of Fernando Po and 
several smaller islands, and Continental Guinea, 
with a total area of 10,852 sq. mi. and population 
(est. 1957), 212,000. The products include cocoa, 
gold, coffee, wood and wool. Capital: Santa Isabel. 

Spanish Sahara, Africa, extending from Cape 
Blanco to a line South of Cape Ifni, includes the 
zones of Rio de Oro, 73,362 sq. mi., and Sekia el 
Hamra, 32,047 sq. mi, Population (est.),: 36,000. 

Ifni, an enclave on Morocco’s Mediterranean 
coast, comprises 740 sq. mi. and 38,000 population, 
claimed as a perpetual possession under an 1860 
agreement, 


Sudan 


JAMHURYAT EL-SUDAN 
REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 

Capital: Khartoum. Area: 967,500 square miles, 
Population (govt. est. 1956): 10,000,000. Flag: blue, 
yellow, green horizontal bars. Monetary unit: 
Sudanese pound (U.S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. Sudan, former Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium in Africa, proclaimed a _ republic 
Jan. 1, 1956, is bounded N by Libya and Egypt; E 
by the Red Sea and Ethiopia; S by Uganda 
(British) and the Republic of Congo; W by 
French Community republics, Chad and Central 
African Republic; and Libya. Sudan is not to be 
confused with the Sudanese Republic, formerly 
French Sudan. 

The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the West, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the East, separated 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
contains large fertile areas, including the rain- 
lands of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and 
the pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and 
the southern equatorial belt where the soil is 
richest and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows North through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows Northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter 
Egypt at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles 
south of Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 

Resources and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
per, gold, iron, salt and other untapped mineral 
resources. The country is the world’s principal 
source of gum arabic. Chief grain crop is dura 
(great millet), the country’s staple food. Cotton 
is the principal export; American and Egyptian- 
type cottons are grown. Other important products 
are sesame, senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, 
dates, hides and skins, mahogany, dom nuts (vege- 
table ivory), chillies, semn (ghee), melon-seeds, 
beans, corn, trochus and mother of pearl shell, 
shea nuts, salt, ivory and gold. Part of the Sudan 
is included in a vast British hydroelectric program. 

The Manaqil Canal, opened July 21, 1959, 
utilizes waters of the Blue Nile to irrigate 600,000 
acres south of the Gezira plantations. The 
projected Rosieres dam eventually will bring 
3,000,000 acres under cultivation. An IB loan of 
$39,000,000 will aid railroad modernization. 

History and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion, 1884-85, culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
in 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
draw from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervish misrule that followed 
was overthrown by Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
treaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
acts, provided for administration by a Governor- 
General. A constitution, 1948, provided for an 
executive council composed equally of British and 
Sudanese, a legislative assembly partly elective. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution. 

A compromise agreement was signed in Cairo 
Feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 
administration and determination by the Sudan- 
ese on either union with Egypt or complete inde- 
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pendence, Sudan voted for complete independence 
effective Jan, 1, 1956. A five-member Supreme 
Commission (Council of State) was sworn in Jan. 
1, 1956, and a cabinet Feb. 2. 

In the first general election, Mar. 11, 1958, the 
pro-Western Umma party won 68 seats, and its 
ally, the People’s Democratic party, 26. 

In a peaceable coup d’etat, Nov. 17, 1958, Lieut. 
Gen. Ibrahim Abboud, head of the armed forces, 
ousted Premier Abdullah Khalil of the Umma 
(Nationalist) party, head of a coalition govern- 
ment. Gen. Abboud became Premier, suspended 
the constitution, dissolved Parliament and abol- 
ished all political parties, ruling through a mil- 
itary council. On Mar. 4, 1959, Premier Abboud 
dismissed his Supreme Council and appointed a 
new 10-member junta. The. regime advocates 
freedom from outside pressure groups; has ac- 
cepted an American aid agreement, and en- 
courages foreign investment. 

Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
medans. The educational system in the South, 
formerly largely administered by Christian mis- 
sions, now also is in hands of the government. 
Univ. College of Khartoum (formerly Gordon) was 
raised to university status in July, 1956. Arabic 
is the national language. 

Defense. Sudan has an army of about 10,000. 


Sweden 
KONUNGARIKET SVERIGE 


Capital: Stockholm. Area: 173,378 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1960): 7,450,000. Flag: Ex- 
tended yellow cross on medium blue field. Mone- 
tary unit: Krona; pl. kronor (U.S. 19.33¢). 

Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula in 
Northwest Europe. Its greatest North-South 
length is 977 miles; greatest width 311 miles. 
Sweden is separated from Norway on the West by 
the Kélen (or Kjélen) mountain range, and from 
Finland on the East by the Baltic Sea except in 
the North where the two meet along the Tornea 
River. The Baltic Sea also separates it from the 
Baltic States, Poland and Germany on the South- 
east and South and the Kattegat from Denmark 
on the Southwest. 

Stockholm and Goteborg are the largest ports. 
Sweden is a partner in Scandanavian Airlines 
System, international service. 

Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
Sweden's total area, 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- 
ture, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
reclaimable, Chief agricultural products are cheese 
and butter. 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
hatural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Coal and oil have to be imported; oil con- 
stitutes 45% of all imports. Goteborg’s oil harbor 
accommodates tankers up to 50,000 deadweight 
tons. Industry employs 41% of the working popu- 
lation, agriculture 20%. The mining industry is 
extensive. Swedish steel is of especial value for 
tool making. In 1959, 33 billion kwh were pro- 
duced and output is scheduled to reach 36 billion 
kwh by 1961. The Stornorrforsen hydroelectric 
plant on the Ume River was designed to be one 
of the largest. The first stage of the rock-encased 
steam-power station at Stenungsund has been 
completed. 

Although over 90% of the economy is in private 
hands, the government holds a large interest in 
water power production and runs the railways. 

Shipping is privately operated and not subsi- 
dized. The merchant marine totalled 3,492,705 
gross tons on Jan. 1, 1959. 

Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion, with more than 1,117,222 members served 
by 7,198 stores in 1960. Cooperatives also are im- 
portant in agriculture and housing. 

About one-fifth of the national product is based 
on foreign trade. Sweden exports more iron ore 
than any other country and vies with Canada in 
wood pulp. About two-fifths of the exports come 
from pulp, lumber, paper and other forestry prod- 
ucts. Other important products are’ steel, automo- 
biles, ships, airplanes, ball bearings, textiles, elec- 
trical goods. 

Foreign trade (in kronor): 

Imports Exports 
1958 12,200,000,000  10,807,000,000 
1959 12,449,000,000  11,417,000,000 


and Government. Sweden is a ‘ 

ut radatsG” Garett da" alate ta 
two chambers, the first of 151 members elected for 
eight years, and the second of 231 members, elected 


for four. All over 21 are entitled to suffrage. 

In early times Sweden’s inhabitants were a 
Germanic people. "The first consolidation 
of Sweden with other Scandinavian countries was 
the union of Kalmar, 1397. Sweden revolted 
1434-1523. Reformation was introduced 1527; 
Lutheranism dominated from 1607. 

The King is Gustay VI Adolf (born Nov. 11, 
1882), who succeeded on the death of his father, 
Gustav V, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 
1907). The King married (June 15, 1905) Princess 
Margaret (died May 1,. 1920), daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught and granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. He has three living sons, two of them 
commoners through marriage, and one daughter, 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark. One son, Gustay Adolf, 
was killed in an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947 
and his son, Prince Carl Gustaf (born 1946), be- 
came heir apparent. The King’s second wife (mar- 
ried Nov. 3, 1923) was Lady Louise Mountbatten, 
now Queen Louise. 

The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, Social 
Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946, The Social 
Democrats formed a government in 1957. 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of 
65% was set on income taxes; 80% on govern- 
ment and municipal taxes combined. About 10% 
of the national income is redistributed for social 
welfare which includes general health insurance. 

Sweden is a member with Denmark, Norway and 
Iceland of the Nordic Council, estab. Feb., 1953, 
an advisory body. 

Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogenous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 30,000 
Finns and 6,500-Lapps. Approx. 95% of the people 
are Lutheran Protestant, which is the state re- 
ligion. Religious laws were liberalized effective 
Jan. 1, 1953. Education is compulsory and the 
literacy rate high. There are state universities at 
Uppsala (founded 1477), Lund, Stockholm and 
Goteborg. 

Defense. Service.in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 47. A first 10-month 
training period is followed by three one-month 
repetitions. There is an army of approximately 
600,000, plus a voluntary Home Guard of 100,000. 
The air force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 
world, after the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 
has 50 combat squadrons and 1,200 planes, in- 
cluding Swedish-built jets. The Navy has 3 
cruisers, 14 destroyers, 13 frigates, 28 torpedo 
boats, 24 submarines, and other units and addi- 
tional ships are being built. 

The coast artillery is largely dug into atom- 
bomb-proof rock shelters along nearly 706 miles 
of coast line. Five hundred military rock shel- 
ters and similar airplane hangars and civilian 
shelters for 2,000,000 persons have been built. 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 


Capital: Berne. Area: 15,944 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1959): 5,235,000. Flag: white cross on 
red ground. Monetary unit: France (U. S. 23.27¢). 

Descriptive. Switzerland, a federal republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded on the West by France, 
the North by Germany, the East by Austria and 
Italy, and the South by Italy. 

Switzerland is the most mountainous of all 
European countries. The Alps constitute 61%, 
the midlands 27%, and the Jura 12%. The Alps 
have no fewer than 70 peaks ranging from 10,000 
feet to approximately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous 
for their beauty are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, 
Lugano, Wallensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Bienne, and Constance. The 
rivers Rhine, the Rhone and feeders of the Danube 
originate here. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basel, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 
Basel is an important river port, on the Rhine. 

Resources and Industries. Switzerland’s abun- 
dant water power is exploited by 305 major 
hydroelectric plants. Salt is the principal mineral. 
Watches (50% of world’s watch trade), machine- 
ery, and precision instruments are important 
manufactures; also silk, wool and cotton articles; 
iron and steel and electrical products; industrial 
chemicals, clothing, perfumes, and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Dairy products, especially cheese, lead agri- 
culture, followed by cattle, pigs, fruit, poultry, 
tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and potatoes. Wine is 


valuable. Machine building employs 26% of all 
factory workers and accounts for 30% of exports. 
Included are textile machinery, machine tools, 
dynamo-electric plants, transformers and diesels. 

History and Government. Switzerland, the Hel- 
vetia of ancient times, is a confederation of 22 
eantons, three of which once (1291) were mem- 
bers of a defensive league and later were joined 
by other districts. In 1648 the Swiss Confedera- 
tion obtained its independence from the Holy 
Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are sub- 
divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution of May 29, 1874, with large powers of 
looal control retained by each canton. The national 
authority vests in a parliament of two chambers, 
a “‘Standerat’”? or State Council to which each 
canton sends two members. The lower house, Na- 
tionalrat or National Council, has 196 members, 
one representative to each 24,000 population. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members. 

The President is selected from membership of 
the Federal Council, serves for one year and cus- 
tomarily is succeeded by the Vice President. In 
1959 the President was Paul Chaudet; Vice Pres- 
ident, Dr. Guido Lepori. 

Switzerland enters into no military alliance and 
is not a member of UN or NATO. It is however a 
member of various international agencies of the 
UN, such as the International Labor Org., World 
Health Org., and supports ECA work but is not a 
beneficiary. It is a member of European Free 
Trade Ass’n. (Outer Seven). 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
has ha. in Geneva, and the International Postal 
Union in Berne. ’ 

Education and Religion. Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874. There are 
seven universities; the oldest is Basel, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons; other 
languages are French, Italian, and Romansch. 

There is complete freedom of worship. Of the 
population 55% are Reformed Protestants, 43% 
Roman Catholics. 

Defense. Service in the national militia is com- 
pulsory; liability extends from 19 to 60 years. Its 
15 easily mobilized divisions comprise 500,000 men. 
The air force has about 400 first-line aircraft, 
many of them jets. 


SYRIA 
For information on Syria, see United Arab 
Republic. 


° . 
Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAI; MUANG-THAI 

Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (UN est. 1958): 21,474,000. Flag: Hori- 
zontal stripes, red-white-biue-white-red, the blue 
double width of others. Monetary unit: Baht 
(Tical of 100 Satangs) (U.S. 4.8¢). 

Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, 
is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma on 
the Northwest and West; Laos on the North 
and East, Cambodia on the Southeast, and the 
Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the China 
Sea, on the South and Hast. It also occupies the 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far South as the 
Federation of Malaya. It is of rolling topography 
with large areas benefiting from irrigation, 

The government in 1948 changed the English 
name of the country from Siam to Thailand. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. Don Muang airfield, Bangkok, is 
one of the largest and most modern in Southeast 
Asia, served by leading international airlines. The 
Port of Bangkok lies about 25 miles inland from 
the sea on the Menam Chao Phraya. There is an 
extensive inland waterway system and network of 
modern roads. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
forests, teakwood being an important article of ex- 
port. Agriculture occupies 91% of the population. 

Mineral resources include coal, tin, iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50% 
of total foreign exchange earnings. Other im- 
portant exports are tin, rubber, teak and tungsten. 
Coconuts, tobacco, pepper and cotton are pro- 
duced in quantity, 

History and Government. Siam, an ancient 
monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
pageantry, underwent a bloodless revolution in 
1932. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but 
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he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who was 
found dead of a bullet wound, June 9, 1946, and 
the legislature named his brother, Prince Phumi- 
phon Aduldet (Bhumibol Adulyadej) (born 1927), 
to succeed him. A regency council ruled for him 
until King Phumiphon formally took the throne 
May 5, 1950. 

The 1952 constitution, suspended in 1958, 
provided for a unicameral National Assembly of 
about 283 members partly elected and partly 
appointed; the latter to be progressively replaced 
by elected members. 

Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat overturned the 
government and suspended the constitution and 
Assembly Oct, 20, 1958, with the stated purpose 
of combatting Communist inroads. King Aduldet 
proclaimed an interim constitution Jan. 28, 1959, 
and named Marshal Thanarat Premier, Feb. 9. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. There are 5 universities, 31 
training colleges and many vocational schools. The 
language is Thai, an Indo-Chinese monosyllabic 
branch. Buddhism is the principal religion. 

Defense. Of Thailand’s total armed forces of 
85,000, the militarized police force comprises 40,- 
000; army about 30,000; air force 4,000. The Navy 
has 4 frigates and many small craft, with 18,000 
personnel. 


Republic of Togo 
TOGOLAND 

The new republic of Togo (Togoland) which be- 
came independent April 27, 1960, is the former 
French UN trusteeship. In a 1956 plebiscite the 
British portion of the former mandate voted for 
integration with the Gold Coast colony, now 
Ghana. 

Togoland is situated on the western coast of 
Africa, bounded N by.Ghana, W by Voltaic Repub- 
lic of the French Community, and S by Dahomey 
Republic. Area approx. 21,893 sq. mi.; population 
(UN est. 1958),: 1,100,000. Capital: Lomé. 

A former German colony, and a mandate be- 
fore becoming a UN Trusteeship Dec. 14, 1946, Togo 
voted in UN-supervised elections April 28, 1958, 
the National Unity party winning control of the 
46-seat Assembly. France asked UN approval, Oct. 
13, 1958 of plans to end the trusteeship. 

Premier: Sylvanus Olympio. 

Principal products: cocoa, palm kernels, copra, 
coffee, groundnuts. 


Tunisia 
AL-DJOUMHOURIA ATTUNUSIA — 

Capital: Tunis. Area: 48,313 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1959): 3,925,000. Monetary 
Unit: Dinar (U.S. $2.38). 

Descriptive. Tunisia, former French protectorate 
and proclaimed a republic in 1957, is situated on 
the northern coast of Africa, with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the North and East, Libya on the 
Southeast, the Sahara Desert on the South and 
Algeria (French) on the West. The native popula- 
tion is composed mainly of Arabs and Berbers. 

Resources and Industries. The chief industry is 
agriculture and the fertile soils produce an abun- 
dance of wheat, barley, oats, olives, grapes, dates, 
almonds, oranges, alfa grass, corn, henna and cork. 
Lead, iron, phosphate, sea salt, cement, and zinc 
are the most important minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
wine, olive oil and minerals are principal exports. 

History and Government. A former Barbary 
state under the suzerainty of Turkey, Tunisia be- 
came a protectorate of France under a treaty 
signed May 12, 1881, after France sent a military 
force to combat the raiding Khroumer tribes. After 
receiving increasing measures of self-government 
since 1947, a constituent assembly, elected Mar. 
25, 1956, chose a government headed by Habib 
Bourguiba of the dominant Neo-Destour party, 
named Premier Apr. 10, The basic law, adopted 
by the assembly, Apr. 13, vested sovereignty in the 
people, ignoring the titular ruler, Mohammed el 
Amim, Bey of Tunis. The assembly unanimously 
voted, July 25, 1957, to end the monarchy. It 
deposed the Bey and proclaimed a republic, elect- 
ing Premier Habib Bourguiba its first President. A 
Cabinet of 12 secretaries and 3 under-secretaries 
was announced, 

Under a new American-style constitution, signed 
June,1, 1959, the President is elected for 5 years, 
limited to three .consecutive terms. In national 
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elections Nov. 8, 1959, Pres Bourguiba was elected 
unopposed, 

France agreed in 1958 to withdraw from all its 
military installations in Tunisia except the air 
and naval base at Bizerte. Tunisia also seeks 
economic sudan ee oce from France and ex- 
anded European trade. 

4 Education and Religion. The majority of the 
population is Moslem; Europeans number about 
250,000, Jews 80,000. Fifty percent is under age 
20; estimated birth rate: 40 per 1,000; death rate, 
15 per 1,900. Arabic is the national and _ official 
language. In 1957-58 primary school enrollment 
was 266,288. The former Moslem University of 
Zitouna in Tunis and the Institute of Advanced 
Studies: will be incorporated in a new Tunisian 
University, projected for 1968. 

Defense. A national army was created in 1956. 


Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 

Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,500 sq. mi. Population 
(Govt. est. 1959): 26,880,000. Flag: white crescent 
and white five-pointed star on red field. Monetary 
unit: Lira (of 100 piastres) (U. S. 11.11¢). 

Descriptive. Turkey, a republic since 1923, oc- 
eupies territory in Europe in and Asia. Turkey in 
Europe is bounded on the west by Bulgaria, Greece 
and the Aegean Sea, on east and north by the 
Black Sea. It is separated from Turkey in Asia 
by the narrow Bosporus at Istanbul, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Dardanelles (Hellespont) at the 
west end, 47 mi. long, 1 to 4 mi. wide. Turkey in 
Asia is bounded on the West by the Aegean Sea, 
on the South by the Aegean, Mediterranean, Syria 
and Iraq; on the North by the Black Sea; on the 
East by the Black Sea, the USSR and Iran. The 
island of Cyprus, under Turkish rule, 1571-1878, 
lies 43 mi. south of Turkey in the Mediterranean. 
Turkey in Asia has the bulk of the nation’s area— 
about 287,500 sq. mi., and 90% of the population. 

Central Turkey is a great plateau, with 
hot dry summers and cold winters with snow re- 
maining until May. High mountains ring the pla- 
teau to the South, North and East. More than 20 
peaks top 10,000 ft. Fertile portions are in the 
West and South along the Aegean and Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

Izmir (ancient Smyrna) is the principal export 
outlet. Ports on the Black Sea include Samsun, 
Trabzon (classical Trapezus), Sinop, Amasra, and 
Eregli. Istanbul and Ankara are served by leading 
international airlines. 

Resources and Industries. Approx. 77% of Tur- 
key’s population derives its income from agricul- 
ture, the products including tobacco (more than 
250,000,000 lbs. annually), cereals, cotton, olive 
oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of almost 
all varieties, sugar, opium for medicinal purposes, 
and gums. About 20,000,000 acres are in forests. 

There are large, relatively undeveloped deposits 
of coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and chrome. Tur- 
key is world’s largest producer of chrome, Other 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, magnesite 
and asbestos. Turkey denationalized its petroleum 
resources in 1954, Oil production in 1959 totaled 
372,840 metric tons. A $50,000,000 refinery at Mer- 
sin, built in 1960, has annual capacity of 3,250,- 
000 m. tons. 

In 1960 eleven new dams and _ hydroelectric 
plants were under construction in addition to 8 
built since 1951. The new projects will generate 
1.35 billion kwh and irrigate 978,000 acres, A 
$50,000,000 refinery at Mersin, built in 1960, has 
annual capacity of 3,250,000 metric tons.. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, foundry products, 
sugar, footwear, office furniture, canned fish, 
cement, paper, and bottles and other glassware. 
The country has the largest arms industry in the 
Middle East, most of production coming from 
the state-owned Mechanical and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc. Many American enterprises flourish. 

Exports include tobacco, cotton, dried fruit, 
livestock, chrome, oilseeds. More than 20% of 
trade is with the U. S. 

Foreign trade, in dollars: 


Imports Exports 
1958 315,110,000 264,040,000 
1959 442,643,000 319,400,000 


History and Government, Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Syria, Leba- 
non, Iraq, Jordan, Palestine, Arabia, Yemen, and 
islands in the Aegean Sea, 
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Turkey sided with the Axis in World War I and 
its defeat resulted in loss of much and 
fall of the sultanate. A repu was Oct. 
29, 1923, with fa Kemal Ataturk first 


Dar and Bosporus, to 
close them if threatened, but to permit free pass- 
age of merchant vessels in peace or war. The USSR 
has proposed joint control of the straits but Tur- 
key has refused to consider it. 

In the elections of Oct. 27, 1957, the Democratic 
party remained in power, winning 421 of the 610 
seats in the Assembly. 

Growing opposition to restrictive laws and de- 
crees of Premier Adnan Menderes’ regime cul- 
minated in a nearly bloodless coup by a group of 
armed forces officers May 27, 1960. A Committee of 
National Unity headed by Lieut. Gen. Cemal Gur- 
sel seized power, promising free elections and re- 
forms. Premier Menderes and President Celal 
Bayar, both in office since 1950, were arrested and 
held for trial, as later were also 403 National As- 
sembly members of the-majority Democratic party. 

Gen. Gursel formed a provisional government, 
May 28, with himself as provisional President and 
Premier. A provisional constitution, approved June 
12, placed executive power in the hands of a 
Council of Ministers appointed by the President 
and legislative power given the 38-member Com- 
mittee. Drafting of a definitive constitution for the 
Second Turkish Republic was begun. 

ECA and the International Bank have supported 
public works in Turkey. It is a member of the 
UN, Council of Europe and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Communism is outlawed. 

Education and Religion. Church and State now 
are separated. About 98% of the Turkish popula- 
tion is Moslem. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15, and optional, but 
free, through the university. There are universities 
in Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir, and Erzurum. Robert 
College, founded 1865, is oldest American college 
abroad. American College for Girls merged with it, 
November, 1958. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. Turkey 
supplies a large ground force to NATO. 

Turkey is a member, with Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia, of a Balkan defense group by a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Feb. 27, 1953, and a 20-year 
military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. It also concluded 
pacts with Pakistan in 1954, and joined METO 
in 1955. Following Iraq’s withdrawal from METO, 
Turkey signed a defense and economic pact with 
the United States, Mar. 5, 1959. 


Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics 
SOYUZ SOVYETSKIKH 
SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK 
(Formerly Russian Empire) 

Capital: Moscow. Area (est. 1959): 8,599,776 
sq. mi, Population (census, 1959): 208,826,000. 
Flag: red ground with gold hammer-and-sickle 
below five-pointed gold star in upper corner near- 
est staff. Monetary unit: Ruble (official rate, U.S. 
25¢; tourist rate, approx. 10¢). 

Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It. occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea, In the far Northeast 
the Bering Strait separates it from Alaska. 

The vast territory of the USSR, one sixth of 
the earth’s land surface, contains every phase of 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a varied 
topography. The European portion is a vast low 
plain with the Ural mountains on its eastern edge, 
the Crimean and Caucasian mountains on the 
South and Southeast. The Urals, separating the 
European from the Asiatic portions of the country, 
stretch north and south for 2,500 miles. The 
Asiatic portion of the USSR also consists largely 
of an immense plain, with mountain ranges on its 
cnaverit aes soutner seen 

e European rivers include the Dnieper, flow- 
ing into the Black Sea, the Volga and the Ural, 
into the Caspian Sea, the Don into the Sea of 


Azov; the Western Dvina in the Baltic and the 
Northern Dvina into the White Sea. The Asiatic 
section is drained by the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
each over 2,500 miles long, which flow into 
the Arctic Ocean, and the Amur, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean. A 63-mi. canal from Stalingrad 
to Kalach joins the Don and Volga Rivers. An 
80,000-mi. inland waterway system links the four 
bordering seas. 
The Caspian Sea, of which the south end is 


in Iran, is the largest salt inland sea (152,240 sa, ' 


mi.). Others are Aral Sea (26,166 sq. mi.), Lake 
Baykal (13,197 sq. mi.), Lake Balkhash (7,115 
Sq. mi.), Lake Ladoga (7,000 sq. mi.). 

The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River. is the second largest city. 
Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
S. S. R., is the industrial center of the South. 
The Crimea is the vacationland and the highway 
from Sevastopol winds past Yalta, Mischor, Mas- 
Sandra and other resorts along the Black Sea. 

Beginning in 1939 the USSR by means of military 
action and negotiation overran contiguous terri- 
tory and independent republics. Transfer of part of 
East Germany was_approved at the Potsdam Con- 
ference. The Yalta Agreement conceded Soviet 
claims to Japanese territory in the Kurile islands 
and southern half of Sakhalin. Details in World 
Almanac for 1958 and earlier issues. ’ 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The USSR is a federation consisting of 15 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
tain 17 Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics and 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the R.S.F.S.R. has also 10 National Dis- 
tricts. The Union Republics are: 


Area, 

Republic sq. miles Pop. 1959 
Russian SFSR..........] 6,593,391 | 117,494,000 
Ukrainian SSR.......... 232,046 41,893,000 
Byelorussian SSR....... 80,154 8,060,000 
PB DOR BG ie re2. cae Glas ore 158,069 8,113,000 
Kazakh SSR.. 1,064,092 9,301,000 
Georgian SSR.... 26,911 4,049,000 
Azerbaijan SSR.. 33,436 3,700,000 
Lithuanian SSR.. 26,173 2,713,000 
Moldavian SSR.. 13,012 2,880,000 
Latvian 5) E 24,69. 2,094,000 
Kirghiz SSR 6,6 2,063,000 
PACH SS ike oes, te nwelne + 54,019 1,982,000 
Armenian SSR.......... 11,306 1,768,000 
Turkmen SSR.......... 188,417 1,520,000 
Estonian SSR........... 17,413 1,196,000 

Total................| 8,599,776 | 208,826,000 


The 1959 census, first since 1939, reported 208,- 
826,000 population, an increase of approx. 38,226,- 
000 over the census of 1939, or about 9.5%. Sex 
ratio in 1959 was 45% male, 55% female. Marriage 
rate per year per 1,000 pop. is 12; births per 1,000 
are 25; deaths per 1,000 per year are 7.5. Natural 
increase (excess of births over deaths) exceeds 
3,500,000 a year. Urban population increased 39,- 


400,000, from 60,400,000 in 1939, to 99,800,000 in. 


1959; rural population is 109,000,000. 

The Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 76% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
The capital is Moscow. 

The Supremie Soviet voted July 16, 1956, to 
incorporate Karelo-Finnish Republic as an auton- 
omous republic within the R.S.FP.S.R., reducing the 
federation by one to 15. It comprises territory 
ceded by Finland after World War II. The capital, 
Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 18th century by 
Peter the Great. Forests cover two-thirds of the 
area and the underground wealth includes non- 
ferrous metal and mineral deposits. 

Eastern and Western Siberia of the RSFSR, have 
been transformed by steel mills, huge dams, oil 
and gas industries, electric railroads and new 
highways. Resources include water power, coal, 
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iron ore, lumber, aluminum, gold, tungsten, nickel, 
cobalt, salt, mica, graphite, asbestos and newly 
vered diamonds (Yakut Autonomous Rep.). 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the most 
densely populated of the constituent republics. It 
borders on the Black Sea, with Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Rumania on the West and 
Southwest. The population is 80% Ukrainian. 
Capital: Kiev. The northern part of Bukovina 
was added to the Ukraine S.S.R. from Rumania in 
1940. Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), 
is a part of this republic. The Crimea was trans- 
ferred to the Ukraine Feb. 27, 1954. 

The Ukraine contains the arable black soil belt 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

The Donets Basin has a huge storage of coal, 
iron and other metals. Here are produced 30% of 
the coal mined in the country, 50% of the pig iron, 
48% of the steel and 35% of the manganese. There 
are chemical and dye industries and salt mines. 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), situated on the western border of the 
USSR, suffered greatly under the Czars from 
periodical pogroms and from inter-racial struggles. 
Between 1914 and 1920 it was a field for military 
operations. The racial composition is Byelo- 
russians, 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others are Russians, 
Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital. 

Principal crops are flax, grain and potatoes. 
Chief industries include agricultural machinery, 
woodworking, matches, linen, paper, leather, oil 
pressing, glass. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the capi- 
tal, the most important oil fields in the USSR. 
Before the second world war it produced more than 
25,000,000 tons of oil a year. Its natural wealth 
includes deposits of pyrites, barites and fossil copal, 
as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, tin, vanadium 
and molybdenum. Establishment of large irriga- 
tion projects has made cotton growing important 
(high quality Egyptian-type cotton). A high-yield 
winter wheat also is grown. Three-fifths of the 
population are Azerbaijanians, a Turkish people. 

Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
grapes are grown. The capital is Tbilisi (Tiflis). 

Armenian §S. S. R., with its capital in Erevan, 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian. 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, most important 
economically of the Central Asia republics, con- 
tains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet Union. 
A high quality caracul fur is produced for export. 
Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, copper 
and oil. Capital: Tashkent. 

Turkmen Republic, in Central Asia, produces 
cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral wealth in- 
cludes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime, gypsum. The 
Kara Kum desert occupies four-fifths of the terri- 
tory. Capital: Ashkhabad. 

Tadzhik S. S. R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from 
the former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 
admitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 
1929. Three-quarters of the population are Tad- 
zhiks, mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. 
Chief occupations are farming, horticulture and 
cattle breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a 
variety of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based 
on rich mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, 
has replaced handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 

Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic extends from 
the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe to 
the Altai mountains on the Chinese border. Mil- 
lions of acres of pasturage were converted to grain 
in 1953-54. It has vast deposits of coal, oil, iron, 
tin, copper, etc., and large quantities of non-fer- 
rous metals. Fish for its canning industry are 
caught in Lake Balkhash and the Caspian and 
Aral seas. The capital is Alma-Ata (Father of 
Apples), which has several motion picture studios. 
Karaganda and Balkhash are large new centers. 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located in 
the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). The people, 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar beets. Capital: Frunze. 

Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 
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Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 
agricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
melons and garden truck. Capital: Kishinev. 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
Baltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
cattle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
(Vilna). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
and peat resources estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
In addition to agricultural products it produces 
rubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers and glass- 
ware. The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvina 
river. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textiles, shipbuilding and 
Yailroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
dustry is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Tallinn is the capital. These three 
Baltic states were overrun by both sides during 
World War I. Eventually Russian armies occu- 
pied them, the regular governments were dispos- 
sessed and Communist-dominated parliaments 
were elected on one-party tickets. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The economic foundation of the USSR is the 
socialist system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative and collective farm 
property. State property includes the land, min- 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water and air transport, banks, communications, 
large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 
pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprises of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute their common, 
socialized property. Members of the Kolkhozy may 
use small plots of land attached to their dwellings. 
Peasants unwilling to enter a Kolkhoz may retain 
their individual farms, but are not allowed to 
exploit hired labor, Citizens have the right to buy 
or build dwellings of not more than 5 rooms, 

A series of Five-Year Plans and the present over- 
riding Seven-Year Plan have transformed the 
USSR from an agricultural nation to an important 
world industrial power. 

Acreage devoted to crops increased from 292,121,- 
000 acres in 1913 to 478,600,000 in 1957, Livestock, 
1958, included 66,800,000 cattle, 120,000,000 sheep 
and 44,300,000 pigs. 

The Communist party Feb. 27, 1958, approved 
Secy. Khrushchev’s plan to abolish machine and 
tractor stations and sell state-owned farm ma- 
chinery to collective farms, a concept condemned 
by Stalin in 1942 as a ‘‘step away from com- 
munism,”’ 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Expansion of the Soviet Union’s fleet of gas 
turbine powered air transports is proceeding under 
@ seven-year plan announced Jan. 1, 1959. Aero- 
flot, the government-owned airline, is the world’s 
largest airline, flying over 350,000 route miles, serv- 
ing 129 major airports and more than 329 cities 
with lesser facilities. In addition to 200 jet trans- 
ports, Aeroflot uses about 1,600 twin reciprocating 
engine transports and numerous single engine 
feeder liners, helicopters, ambulance planes and 
crop dusters. 

Aeroflot uses the following planes, among others: 
TU-114 turboprop airliners, TU-104A, carrying 70 
passengers to Europe and Asia; TU-104B, carrying 
100 passengers; Ilyushin Il-18, carrying 80 on 
medium range services. Helicopters are used in 
resort areas, for mail delivery and connections. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

Electric power output is growing rapidly and 
under a 15-year plan is scheduled to reach an esti- 
mated 800 billion kwh. The USSR plans to com- 
plete five transmission systems before 1965, tied 
into an integrated national network, with some 
components operating at 500,000 volts. Of many 
large hydroelectric developments, the world’s larg- 
est is under construction at Bratsk on the Angara 
River 200 mi. N. of Trans-Siberian Railroad. When 
completed, it will produce 4,500,000 kw. Its dam 
rises 400 ft. above the river, forming a reservoir 
350 mi, long containing 145,000,000 acre-ft. of 
water. Others are the Kuibyshev on the Volga, 
2,300,000 kw; Stalingrad, north of the city, 2,530,- 
000 kw; Gorki, and Molotov. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORT 
Overall industrial output in 1959 was said to have 
increased 11% over 1958, against a planned in- 


increase 

8% to 1,250 billion 
totaled 275 billion rubles, 30 
dividual products were: 


Oil (metric tons) ............ 
Electricity (billion kwh). .....-..------ : 261.6 
Natural gas (million meters) ......... 37,200 


Cement (metric tons) ......-..-..+---+ 38,800,000 
Mineral fertilizers (metric ay) Pr ets 12,900,000 
Cotton cloth (billion sq. meters) ...... 4.6 
Wool cloth (million sq. meters) ...... 416 
Antotaoblles 2g S920 S.. ciew - et ees see 124,500 

In April, 1960, Central Statistical Board stated 


industry fulfilled its output goals for the first 
ter of 1960 by 104%; industrial production rose 
over first quarter of 1959. 

Soviet gold production is est. between 12 and 1 
million oz. annually, -about half exported an 
stituting more than 50% of production by the 
of the world. 


- WEALTH.AND TRADE 

In August, 1960, Pravda, official party news- 
paper, published a comprehensive inventory of total 
USSR capital wealth. As of Jan. 1, 1960, all re- 
sources that have a useful life of a year or more, 
excluding land, were valued at 2,400 billion rubles 
—equivalent at the official rate to $660 billion, 
and at the tourist rate to $240 billion. 

Foreign trade is a state monopoly. Exports in- 
clude petroleum and its products, iron and steel, 
rolled non-ferrous metals, industrial plant equip- 
ment, lumber, cotton, asbestos, manganese and 
others. It also imports machinery and industrial 
equipment, mostly from Soviet bloc countries. 

In 1959, Communist China continued as biggest 
customer for USSR exports—8.2 billion rubles, up 
35% over 1958. Total trade with non-Communist 
countries in 1959 amounted to 10.4 billion rubles 
(14% of total). Exports of crude and refined pe- 
troleum products were 25,000,000 metric tons, an 
increase of 40% over those of 1958. 

Trade has been (in billions of rubles): 


ef 


a8 


Imports Exports 
1958 17.4 17.2 
1959. 20.3 21.7 
GOVERNMENT 


The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547, Peter the Great (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime and led to mild con- 
cessions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of 
the empire (Nov. 7). The first provisional demo- 
cratic government under Prince Georgi Lvov was 
followed by a second under Alexander Kerensky. 
This in turn was routed by the extreme Bolshevists 
under Lenin. The first Soviet constitution was 
adopted in 1918 for the R.S.F.S.R.; the USSR was 
formed in Dec., 1922, and the first Union consti- 
tution adopted in 1923. A new constitution was 
adopted 1936. It provides for universal direct 
suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified, 1944, 
to give each of the constituent republics the right 
to have separate commissariats for defense and 
foreign affairs. Voting age is 18; candidates for 
election must have reached 23. 

The highest legislative authority is the Supreme 
Soviet, consisting of two chambers, the Soviet of 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 
first house is elected on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 population; the second on the 
basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 
from each autonomous republic, 5 from each 
autonomous region, and one from each national 
district. The Supreme Soviet normally meets twice 
a@ year, serves for a four-year term. It elects a 33- 
member Presidium which serves between sessions. 

On Mar. 16, 1958, 1,378 candidates on a single 
slate were elected to the first chamber of the 
Supreme Soviet. Of eligible voters, 99.97% voted; 
only 580,641 out of 133,796,091 failed to vote the 
slate. In 1954 1,347 were chosen. The 1958 returns 
showed gains were made in representation by 
workers in industry and transport and agriculture, 
these categories now having 712 deputies or over 
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51%, as against 502 or 37% in the former house. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court. 

whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similar courts are elected 
-within the constituent republics. The law courts 
are divided into People’s Courts and Special 
Courts. In Feb., 1957, the USSR restricted the 
Supreme Court to appellate functions. 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers (Premier 
and deputies) appointed by and theoretically re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Soviet. 

Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in the party is the party congress 
comprising about 1,500 elected representatives 
which normally meet once every four years to elect 
@ central committee and other bureaus. Divisions 
of the Communist party correspond to the territo- 
tial divisions of the state. According to the gov- 
ernment, the Communist party had 8,708,000 mem- 
bers in May 1960. The Central Committee is the 
party’s directive body. It elects a Presidium which 
makes party policy between Central Committee 
meetings, and a Secretariat, the party’s chief 
executive body. A Central Committee of 133 mem- 
bers and 122 alternates was elected 1956. Since 
1958, the Presidium comprises 15 full members 
and about 11 alternates. 


CHANGES AFTER STALIN 

Premier Stalin died Mar. 5, 1953. He was -born 
Dec. 31, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, Georgia, the 
son of a cobbler. His real name was Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili, but he was named 
Stalin (meaning man of steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi M. Malenkov was named Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers (Premier) and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev succeeded Stalin as First Secretary 
of the Central Committee, Malenkov resigned Feb. 
8, 1955 and was succeeded by Marshal Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, who appointed Malenkov -a deputy 
premier and Minister of Electric Power Stations. 
The party Secretariat was headed by Khrushchev. 

Secy. Khrushchev forcibly condemned the meth- 
ods of Premier Stalin before the 20th Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress in Moscow, 1956. He said 
Stalin developed a ‘‘cult of personality” that was 
alien to Marx-Lenin principles and a cruel one- 
man rule that subverted communist aims. Anastas 
I, Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier, and Malenkov 
followed with details. The Congress endorsed the 
action of the leaders. Within the year the Soviet 
Union acted to encourage closer relations with 
socialist parties in other nations and extended 
its policies of barter and exchange and loans to 
finance projects in other countries, and opened its 
boundaries to journalists and tourists. 

Khrushchev was elected Premier by the Supreme 
Soviet, Mar. 27, 1958, succeeding Marshal Bul- 
ganin who resigned and, following several demo- 
tions, was dropped from the party Presidium 
Sept. 5, 1958. Khrushchev remained First Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee. He revived 
the title of First Deputy Premier, dropped in 
1957, and named to the office Anastas I. Mikoyan 
and Frol R. Kozlov. Other members of the Council 
of Ministers (deputy premiers) are: Aleksandr 
F. Zasyadko, Alexei N. Kosygin, Dmitri F. Ustinov. 
Josef J. Kuzmin was demoted from the office and 
removed from the state planning commission, 
Mar. 20, 1959. 

The Khrushchev policy of amelioration faltered 
when open antagonism against domination by 
Moscow developed in Poland, and Hungary flared 
into revolt late in 1956. The brutal suppression of 
Hungarian nationalism by Soviet arms was fol- 
lowed by tightening of political controls. When 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia refused to give up his 
independent policy he was denounced in 1958 as 
a traitor to Communism and a tool of the West. 

A major party and government shake-up was 
announced May 5, 1960. Frol R. Kozlov was ele- 
vated from a First Deputy Premier to a reorganized 
Secretariat of the party’s Central Committee. 
Named in his place as a First Deputy Premier was 
Aleksei N. Kosygin. The other First Deputy is 
Anastas I. Mikoyan. Two members of the party’s 
14-member Presidium were dropped—Aleksei I. 
Kirichenko and Nikolai I. Belyayev—and three 
added. Elected as new members were Aleksei N. 
Kosygin, Nikolai V. Podgorny and Dmitri 8. Pol- 
yansky. Marshal Kliment Y. Voroshilov, titular 
head of state as Chairman of the Presidium (Pres- 
ident) of the Soviet (Parliament), 79, resigned 
due t6 failing health May 7, 1960, and from the 
party Presidium July 16. Successor as President: 
Leonid I. Brezhenev. Vyacheslav M. Molotov, form- 


er Soviet Foreign Minister, Sept. 5, became the 
USSR’s Deputy Governor and permanent repre- 
sentative in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency in Vienna. 

Ideological differences between the USSR and 
Communist China over interpretation of Lenin’s 
teachings were reported intensified in 1960. Yugo- 
Slav and French sources reported Aug. 15, 1960, 
that Soviet technicians and advisers were leaying 
China in large numbers. 


ANNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands of rubles. 


Receipts Expenditures 
OBS yt ce aie « atnieacee 642,965,000 627,742,125 
LOGO cgi aes MeN ee 707,200,000 
TOGO cs e ce . 172,100,000 744,800,000 


Of 1960 proposed budget expenditures, 96.1 bil- 
lion rubles were allocated for defense (12.9%); 
science and education, 32.6 billion; developmental 
investments (industry, agriculture trade), 255.5 
billion, 

The ruble was pegged at 4 to $1 in 1950, the 
rate used in foreign trade and other data, but the 
common rate to tourists is 10 to $1. 

Premier Khrushchev proclaimed a fiscal reform 
May 5, 1960, that would create a ‘‘heavy ruble’’ and 
abolish most personal income taxes by 1965. From 
Jan.-Mar. 1961, citizens will exchange rubles at a 
10 to 1 rate, raising nominal exchange value from 
25¢ to $2.50; and at the tourist rate from 10¢ to 
$1.00. Income taxes were scheduled to be gradually 
reduced from Oct. 1, 1960 through 1965, at which 
time those earning less than 1,000 rubles per 
month would be exempt. 


EDUCATION 


Universal compulsory education was introduced 
in 1930. Since 1934 three types of schools have 
been maintained, with 4, 7 and 10-year courses. 
By law, Dec. 24, 1958, technical education is to be 
for 8 years, afterwards combined with *3 years of 
shop practice. More than 100 languages are taught. 

In 1957-58, primary and secondary schools 
numbered 214,200; their enrollment together with 
that of technical and other schools, was over 
30,000,000 with 1,850,000 teachers. Vocational and 
industrial (labor reserve) schools, for ages 14-17, 
and factory schools, had 1,392,000 pupils in 1957- 
58. Technical schools, providing one and two-year 
courses for those with 10-year general educations, 
numbered 434 in 1957. In 1958 more than 2,000,000 
children 3 to 7 attended kindergartens. Boarding 
schools, believed designed to more closely control 
higher education, increased their enrollment from 
105,000 in 1957 to 430,000 in 1959. 

In 1959 USSR schools graduated 106,000 engi- 
neers, 200,000 teachers, some 100,000 physicians 
and other medical personnel, 260,000 technicians 
and 125,000 agricultural specialists. 

In 1959-60, the USSR had 766 universities, in- 
stitutes and other establishments of higher edu- 
cation, with enrollment of 2,200,000, 3,346 tech- 
nicums (specialized secondary schools for semi- 
professional training), with 1,868,000 enrolled, and 
Many other secondary schools. 

The USSR Academy of Sciences has 61 institutes, 
33 research stations, 31 laboratories, 3 observa- 
tories. Of the individual republics, 13 have their 
own Academies of Sciences. 


RELIGION 


Separation of church and state was effected in 
1918. Nine branches of Christianity are repre- 
sented, led by the Orthodox Church, which in 
1956 had 22,000 congregations. Islam has the 
second largest following. Jewish and Buddhist 
faiths are also present. 

Marriages must be registered and divorce is dis- 
couraged. State payments are made to mothers 
with the birth of the third child. 


DEFENSE 


The USSR has not disclosed the actual strength 
of its armed forces for many years. In 1959, 
Western authorities estimated Soviet forces to 
total between 3,600,000 and 4,350,000. Western Au- 
thorities believed the Communist nations had 
among them a total of 6,500,000 men in 400 di- 
visions, supported by 25,000 operational aircraft. 
The Army had 2,300,000 or more distributed among 
175 divisions, plus 40 anti-aircraft and artillery di- 
visions, under a decentralized command system of 
6 or 7 major armies. From 100 to 110 of the active 
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divisions were rifle or infantry divisions, and an 
est. 45 mechanized and 20 armored divisions. 

The Navy is believed to include one to three 
battleships, 35 cruisers, 150 to 180 modern destroy- 
ers, 450 to 500 submarines. Its first publicly dem- 
onstrated nuclear vessel was an ice-breaker. Per- 
sonnel is estimated at 750,000. 

The USSR was believed to have approx. 100 mis- 
sile bases and a missile service of 200,000 men in 
1960. Principal missiles are the T-3 ICBM with a 
range of more than 5,000 mi., and the T-2 and T-4, 
with ranges of 1,600 mi. and 1,000 mi. respectively. 
It also has two sea-to-land missiles: Komet, with 
range of 95 mi., which can be fired from the sur- 
face or from a submerged submarine; and the 
Golem which can be fired from surface only, with 
range of 310 mi. 

The government has claimed large reductions in 
the armed forces from time to time. Premier 
Khrushchev announced Jan. 14, 1960, the forces of 
3,623,000” would be cut by 1,200,000 because of 
claimed rocket superiority over the West. 

The USSR, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Poland withdrew from 1960 disarmament ne- 
gotiations at Geneva, June 27, blocking new- West- 
ern proposals. The Soviet rejected a U.S. invita- 
tion to attend a July non-nuclear test explosion in 
Nevada. 


United Arab Republic 


AL-JUMHURIA AL-ARABIA AL-MUTTAHIDA 

Capital: Cairo. Area (est.), Egypt and Syria: 
458,432 sq. mi, Population (est. 1959): 29,632,000. 
Flag: Red-white-black horizontal bars, two green 
stars in center. 

The United Arab Republic, a new unified Arab 
state formed Feb. 1, 1958, comprises the former 
independent republics of Egypt and Syria. Joined 
with the new republic in a federation agreement 
of Mar. 8, 1958, is the independent kingdom of 
Yemen, not a member of the republic. . 

A plebiscite, Feb. 21, 1958, gave virtually unani- 
mous approval to the merger. Egypt and Syria are 
treated as regions, under an appointed executive 
council. Gen. Nasser was endorsed for the Presi- 
dency. He appointed a 21-member cabinet, com- 
posed of 15 Egyptians, 6 Syrians, Oct. 7, 1958. 

Hodeida, chief Red Sea port of Yemen, was 
designated as permanent headquarters of the 
federal council for the three United Arab States. 

Legislation drawn up May 13, 1958, abolished 
Egyptian and Syrian citizenship and designated 
those peoples solely as Arabs. The legislation pro- 
vided that the ‘‘Arab territory’’ comprised Egypt 
and Syria, while the ‘‘Arab fatherland’’ encom- 
passed the area from the Atlantic coast to the 
Persian Gulf. Individual flags of the two nations 
are retained. Their seats in the UN were merged 
into one. 


Egypt 
MISR 

Capital: Cairo. Area: 386.198 sq. mi,~ (est.). 
Population (UN est. 1959): 25,365,000, Flag: White 
crescent and three five-pointed stars on green 
field. Monetary unit: Egyptian pound, 100 piastres 
(U.S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. Egypt, a republic since 1953, now 
Southern Region of the United Arab Republic, oc- 
cupies the northeast corner of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean sea, On the East lie Israel and 1,200 mi, 
of Red Sea separating Egypt from Saudi Arabia. 
Libya is on the West and Sudan is south of 22° N. 
Lat, The peninsula of Sinai extends into the Red 
Sea, with the Gulf of Aqaba on the East and the 
Gulf of Suez inside Egypt, and the Suez Canal 
connecting the Gulf of Suez with the Mediterra- 
nean, Jurisdiction over a 28-mi. wide strip of Asia 
Minor west of Israel, including Gaza, was given 
Egypt by an armistice agreement, 1949, as a refuge 
for displaced Palestinian Arabs. 

Alexandria is the chief port. Cairo, largest city, 
is rich in archaeological treasures, cafes, bazaars. 
Excursions for tourists are conducted to the pyra- 
mids, Sphinx, temple ruins at Karnak and Luxor, 
and other ancient monuments, 

Resources and Industries. Productive acreage 
lies in the Valley of the Nile and its delta, or 
Lower Egypt, north of Cairo. The Nile flows 
through 960 mi. in Egypt and covers 2,850 sq. mi. 
with waters and marshes. About 13,000 sa. mi. 
are cultivated for cereals, vegetables, cotton and 
sugar cane, and 1,900 sq. mi. have canals and fruit 
plantations. The Nile rises in June and reaches 
its peak by October, regulated by dams and net- 
works of canals. Fruit is plentiful and includes 


apes, dates, figs, pomegranates, peaches, apri- 
cots, oranges, lemons, bananas nd olives. ne 
The dams conserving Nile waters Long 

largest in the world. Aswan, at the First Cata- 
ract, is 176 ft. high, creating a reservoir 230 mi. 
long. Gabel Awila «dam The 


It is getting Soviet 
port. United States technical 
newed in July, 1959. An accord with Sudan Repub- 
lic Nov. 8, 1959, on division of Nile waters hastened 
the project which began Jan. 9, 1960, Egypt’s first 
hydroelectric plant, attached to old Aswan dam, 
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beryl, granite and sulphur. 

Egypt has textile plants, yarn factories, cement 
and fertilizer factories, and a film industry sup- 
plying the Middle East, Africa and Asia. 

In 1958 it received a USSR loan of 700,000,000 
rubles to assist in its 5-year industrialization pro- 
gram of 125 projects, to cost an estimated 
$672,000,000. 

The principal imports are wheat, textiles, min- 
eral, chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood 
and cork articles; paper, metals, machinery and 
motor vehicles. Exports are chiefly cotton, rice, 
onions, mineral products and textiles. 

History and Government. Archaeological records 
of ancient empires in Egypt go back to 4,000 B.C. 
A high civilization of rulers and priests dominated 
the lowly serfs. Assyrians, Persians, Greeks (Alex- 
ander of Macedon), Romans, Saracens, Turks, 
French (Napoleon) and British invaded Egypt. 
Under Turkish sultans the khedive as hereditary 
viceroy had wide authority but repeated insolvency 
led to regulation by European powers. Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1882, 
made Egypt a protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
when Turkey joined Germany in war, but ended 
it Feb. 28, 1922. Britain then recognized Egypt as 
a sovereign state but reserved defense, security of 
British communications, and the Sudan. 

The sultan became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922, 
and a constitution was adopted 1923. King Fouad 
I died Apr. 28, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
son, Farouk I, who did not come of age until July 
29, 1937. Farouk was married to (1) Farida Zul- 
fikar, divorced 1948; children, Princess Ferial, b. 
1939, Princess Fawzia, b. 1940, Princess Fadia, b, 
1943; (2) Narriman Sadek, May 6, 1951, divorced 
Feb. 2, 1953: Son: Prince Ahmed Fouad II, b. 
Jan. 16, 1952. King Farouk abdicated July 26, 
1952, and left the country. His son was named 
nominal ruler under a regency council, Aug. 5, 
1952. The crown was abolished when Egypt was 
declared a republic, June 18, 1953. 

In 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance 
revised, the conditions of association. Britain 
agreed to a condominion over the Sudan, with 
British and Egyptian troops cooperating, and ob- 
tained the right to retain 10,000 soldiers and 400 
airmen to defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until 
Egypt could take over, and also held naval bases 
in Alexandria and Port Said. 

Egypt became a charter member of the UN and 
in 1944 led in organization of the Arab League. 
In 1947 Egypt brought before the Security Coun- 
cil, UN, a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez. In October, 1951, Egypt abrogated its 
1936 treaty with Britain. Parliament amended the 
constitution Oct. 16, 1951, to provide for a sep- 
arate Sudanese constitution. The Sudan, with 
UN support, became independent 1956. 

Delays in reforms, corruption in public office and 
royal extravagance led to an uprising July 23, 1952, 
led by the Society of Free Officers (Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, ch. exec. comm.) which named Maj. Gen. 
Mohammed Naguib commander in chief, They 
forced abdication of King Farouk. The constitution 
was cancelled and a transition government insti- 
tuted. Naguib became Premier Sept. 7, 1952. When 
the republic was proclaimed June 18, 1953. Naguib 
became “its first President and Premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, the principal influence behind 
the revolt, removed Naguib and succeeded him as 
Premier on Apr. 18, 1954. On June 23, 1956, voters 
elected Col. Nasser President (99.9% of total 
votes) and adopted a constitution providing for 
freedom of worship, press, speech, assembly and 
private ownership, and election of a national as- 
sembly. The constitution proclaimed Egypt to be 
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an Arab state under a republican and democratic 
form of government. 

Women voted for the first time in Egypt in the 
country’s first post-revolution general election for 
@ 350-member Parliament, July 3, 1957. 

In July, 1956, the United States, Great Britain 
and the International Bank withdrew support 
from loans to start the Aswan dam. President 
Nasser, July 26, nationalized the Suez Canal and 
seized control of the assets of the Canal company. 

The border hostilities between the Arab nations 
and Israel heightened during the Suez crisis. 
Israeli forces invaded Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula 
Oct. 29, 1956, and by Nov. 4 occupied that and 
the Gaza Strip. On Egypt’s rejection of a demand 
by Britain and France for a cease-fire, the latter 
two nations began bombing Egypt by air Oct. 31 
and landed forces Nov. 5-6, despite UN and United 
States objections. Egypt and Israel accepted a 
cease-fire proposal of the UN, followed by. Britain 
and France, and fighting ended Nov. 7. Israel 
withdrew from Egyptian territory, Mar. 4, 1957. 

A UN Emergency Force guards Gaza’s border 
with Israel. Gaza received its own Legislative 
Council Mar. 15, 1958, comprising 10 Egyptians 
and 10 Palestinians who assist the governor. 

Following the merger of Egypt and Syria, the 
UAR was governed by republican decree of Pres. 
Nasser until July 19, 1960, when its first Parlia- 
ment of 600 selected deputies with limited powers 
was annuonced. Of their number, 400 represent 
Egypt and 200 Syria. 


Gamal Abdul Nasser (’Abd al-Nasir), President 
of the United Arab Republic, was born Jan. 15, 
1918, at Beni Mor, Assiut Prov., Egypt, and trained 
at a military college. He led in the ousting of King 
Farouk, and worked with Maj. Gen. Naguib until 
the latter tried to turn back to the parliamentary 
system that Nasser considered an obstacle to re- 
form, Nasser had himself elected President for 6 
yrs. in 1956 and is chairman of the sole political 
party, the National Union. His program is to unite 
the Arab world of the Near East under the leader- 
ship of Egypt, to control and develop the resources 
of these nations for their own use, and to remove 
foreign influences. His aim is to maintain a neu- 
tralist position between the great power blocs. He 
is an open enemy of Israel. 


Education and Religion. Three distinct racial 
elements are represented: the Fellahin, basic 
Egyptian group; the Bedouin, nomadic Arabs; 
Nubians, a mixed group. Moslems form over 91% 
of the population; Christians, 7.89%; Jews, 0.34%. 
Education is compulsory for all children beginning 
at age seven and free through high school. There 
is a famous seat of Moslem learning in the Uni- 
versity of Al-Azhar in Cairo, founded about 968 
A.D. Four modern universities are Cairo Univer- 
sity, Alexandria Univ., Heliopolis Univ., Assiut 
Univ. Arabic is the official language. There are 
several American centers, including American 
Univ., Cairo; American College for Girls, for all 
grades through junior college; Cairo American.Col- 
lege, private grade and high school, and others. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory for all. 
The Army and Air Force have been expanded. The 
regular army (1960) is est. to number 100,000, the 
militia 50,000 and a large number of trained 
peasantry. The delivery of large tanks, motorized 
guns, machine guns, small arms, jet airplanes 
and submarines from Soviet Communist sources 
has made the United Arab Republic the most fully 
armed nation in the Near East. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 

The Suez Canal, 103 mi. long, joins the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. Its minimum width 
is 196 ft., 10 in., and maximum draft for vessels 
35 ft. It was begun April 25, 1859, by a French cor- 
poration under Ferdinand de Lesseps and opened 
Noy. 17, 1869. Benj. Disraeli, British prime min- 
ister, obtained control for Britain Nov. 24, 1875, 
by buying 176,752 shares from the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt for £3,976,582 (nearly $20,000,000), Brit- 
ain increased its holdings to 295,026 shares out of 
652,932. Prolonged agitation led to an agreement 
July 27, 1954, by which Britain agreed to withdraw 
all troops (est. 80,000) within 20 mos. after signing 
pact on Oct. 19, 1954. The 74-year British military 
occupation ended June 13, 1956, ahead of schedule. 

The canal was due to revert to Egypt Nov. 16, 
1968, termination date of the company concession. 
On July 26, 1956, President Nasser proclaimed 
nationalization of the Suez and announced profits 
would be used to build the High Dam at Aswan. 

After the UN Security Council opened debate 
Oct. 5 on a British-French complaint against 
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Egypt’s seizure, Egypt, Britain and France agreed 
Oct. 12 on 6 general principles to govern future 
operation of the canal, including one that its 
operation ‘“‘shall be insulated from the politics 
of any nation.” 

During the conflict with Israel the canal was 
blocked by sunken vessels. These had to be removed 
by salvage crews with UN help. The canal was 
reopened for fulltime use Mar. 29, 1957. 

Egypt on Apr. 24, 1957, promised to set aside 
25% of gross receipts for maintenance and devel- 
opment of the canal, and to limit increases in 
tolls to 1% within any 12 months. It affirmed 
Egypt’s determination to abide by the Constanti- 
nople Convention of 1888, and to accept the juris- 
diction of the International Court in differences 
arising from its interpretation. Citing Item 10 of 
the Convention, it has continued to bar Israel ship- 
ping, and even cargoes destined for Israel. Item 10 
provides that freedom of passage ‘‘shall not in- 
terfere with measures Egypt might find neces- 
sary to take to secure the defense of Egypt and the 
maintenance of public order.’’ 

A final agreement between the United Arab 
Republic and the Universal Suez Canal Co., signed 
July 13, 1958, called for payments to stockholders 
of £23,000,000 ($64,400,000) on a 5-year installment 
plan. It proposed to leave to stockholders assets 
and liabilities of the company outside Egypt (est. 
at $200,000,000 and $6,500,000 respectively), and 
waiver by the Republic of approx. $15,219,500 in 
tolls retained in London and Paris since nation- 
alization. 


Syria 

SOURIYA 
Capital: Damascus. Area: 72,234 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1959): 4,267,000. Flag: three 


horizontal bars, green-white-black, with three red 
Stars on white bar. Monetary unit: Syrian pound 
(U. S. 27.97¢). 


Descriptive. Syria, Northern Region, second unit 
of the United Arab Republic, is situated in the 
Middle East, bounded on the North by Turkey, on 
the East by Iraq, on the South by Hashemite 
Jordan and Israel, and on the West by Lebanon 
and the Mediterranean Sea. It is traversed by the 
Orontes and Euphrates Rivers, Latakia is the chief 
seaport. 

Syria is rich in antiquities. Damascus is one of 
the world’s most ancient cities, having existed as 
a city more than 4,000 years. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, except for oil, found chiefly 
in the Deir-Ezzor and al-Jazirah regions. Agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding occupy the majority. 
Chief crops are cotton, wheat, barley, tobacco, 
citrus fruits, olives, grapes and sorghums. Indus- 
tries include flour, oils, soap, textiles, cement, 
tanning, tobacco, knitwear, glassware, sugar, 
hosiery, footwear and brassware. 

History and Government. One of the world’s 
most ancient lands, the state (later republic) of 
Syria was formed from the former Turkish Em- 
pire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus. Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latakia, the Hauran 
and Jebel Druse, Syria was made an independent 
state by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, 
and divided into the states of Syria and Greater 
Lebanon Sept. 1, 1920. Both were administered 
under a French mandate 1920-1941. 

Syria was proclaimed a republic by the occupy- 
ing French authorities Sept. 16, 1941, and ex- 
ercised full power effective Jan. 1, 1944. French 
troops left by April 17, 1946. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is a 
large number of Christians. Arabic is the official 
language. Syria has a public school system, a 
university in Damascus, agricultural colleges in 
Selemie and Bekka and engineering in Aleppo. 

Defense. The army in 1957 comprised approx, 


60,000 men. 
Uruguay 


REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 

Capital: Montevideo. Area: 72,172 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1958): 2,700,000. Flag: alter- 
nated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white canton. Monetary unit: 
Peso (U.S. approx. 9¢). 

Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one of 
the most advanced republics in South America, 
is bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on 
the South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the 
River Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the 
boundary line being the River Uruguay, which is 
navigable from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles 
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orth. Lying between latitudes 30° and 35° South 
aod oonsisting of sas a grassy plains, it enjoys 
a uniform temperature. 

Resources and Industries. Sixty percent of Uru~- 
guay’s area is devoted to stock raising, 27% to 
ranches and farms; 13% is unproductive, The 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
citrus fruits, rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. 
meat dea textile and wine making industries 

ortant. 
serge about 5,000 mi. of national highways and 
approx. 1,800 mi. of railways. Civil aviation is de- 
veloping and international air service is available. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U. S. Exports by U. S. 
1958 9,000,000 22,000,000 
1959 18,000,000 33,600,000 


History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its independ- 
ence, Aug. 25, 1825, which was confirmed by a 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina, Aug. 27, 1828. 
The first constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present version adopted in 1934 and last 
amended in 1952, replaced the office of presi- 
dent with a nine-man coalition executive council, 
elected for four years, its leadership rotating an- 
nually among the six majority members. The coun- 
cil chooses 9 departmental ministers. The constitu- 
tion provides for a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate elected for four-year terms. Suffrage is uni- 
yersal, with proportional representation, 

The constitution provides for old-age pensions, 
child welfare, state care of mothers, free medical 
attention for the poor, workmen’s accident in- 
surance, cheap dwellings for laborers, an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week, a minimum wage and 
special consideration for employed women and 
minors. It recognizes workmen’s right to strike 
and unions. 

In general elections, Nov. 30, 1958, the rightist 
Blanco (Nationalist) party triumphed over the 
Colorado party, dominant for 93 years, 

Education and Religion. Church and state are 
separate and there is complete religious tolerance. 
The preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
Education, including college, is free; primary edu- 
eation is compulsory. Univ. of Montevideo was 
founded in 1849, The language is Spanish. 

Defense. The Army is composed of hired volun- 
teers between the ages of 18 and 45. There is 
a@ small Air Force and Navy. 


State of Vatican City 


STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 

Area: 108.7 acres. Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
Two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
silver, on white stripe. 

The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 
square miles, with a population in the nineteenth 
century of more than 3,000,000. This territory in 
the reign of Pius IX, was incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope 
being confined to the palaces of the Vatican and 
the Lateran in Rome and the villa of Castel 
Gandolfo, by the Italian law, May 13, 1871. This 
law also guaranteed to the Pope and his succes- 
sors in the chair of St. Peter a yearly indemnity 
of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425 at par of exchange), 
which allowance, however, remained unclaimed. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
when the Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat 
and the financial convention were signed in the 
Lateran Palace, Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gas- 
parri and Premier Mussolini. The Treaty and 
Concordat established the independent state of 
Vatican City, and gave the Catholic religion 
special status in Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agree- 
ment) was duly ratified by the Pope and by the 
Italian Parliament, May 14 and 25, and signed by 
the King, May 27, and became effective June 7 
by exchange of ratification at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
part of the Constitution of. Italy (Article 17) 
March 26, 1947. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers 
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gate legislative power. In all 
the Italian law of Rome a) . The Secretariat 
of State represents the Holy See in its diplo- 
matic relations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the 
Pope is pledged to a neutrality unless 
his mediation is specifically requested by bo 
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The United States is not represented. 

Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, 
the Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor 
and the Pontifical Gendarmerie. The state has ‘ 
its own railway station, postal facilities, radio. 

The present sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, John XXIII, Angelo 
Giuseppe Roncalli, born in Sotto il Monte, Ber- 
gamo, elected Pope, 263rd, in succession to Eugenio 
Pacelli, Pius XII, Oct. 28, 1958. 


Venezuela 
REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA 

Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1959): 6,607,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; arc of seven 
white stars in blue portions. Monetary Unit: 
Bolivar (29.85c). 

Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the North by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coastline of 1,750 miles, 
on the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia. 
It is in the torrid zone, 928 miles from East to 
West. 790 miles from North to South. It has 72 
islands totaling 14,650 sa. mi. included in its terri- 
tory, the largest being Margarita, 40 mi. by 20 mi., 
now the state of Nueva Esparta, an important pearl 
center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,700 miles 
in length and 134 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the second largest river system in 
South America, and is navigable for about 700 mi. 
Its headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the 
Venezuelan-Brazilian border were located in 1951. 

Angel Falls, said to be the tallest in the world, 
3,212 ft. in all, with one drop of 2,648 ft., was 
found on a branch of the Caroni River by Jimmy 
Angel, American aviator, in 1937. The spurs of the 
Eastern Andes are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. 

There are more than 1,800 mi. of railways and 
15,000 mi. of highways. Civil aviation is growing. 

Caracas, the capital, pop. 1,371,875, is 12 mi. in- 
land from its port, La Guaira, reached by modern 
highways. It has an international airport and air- 
lines reach many cities in the interior. It is noted 
for its modern architecture and luxury hotels. Its 
Pantheon has enshrined the ashes of Simon Bo- 
livar, South American liberator (1783-1830). 

Resources and Industries. Mining, agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. Ven- 
ezuela claims to be one of the highest ranking 
petroleum countries in the world. Lake Maracaibo, 
since 1917 has become the greatest oil field in 
South America. In 1959, production was 2,771,000 
bbl. per day. Concessions are held by foreign inter- 
ests, with half of revenue going to the govern- 
ment, Other minerals are iron, gold, copper, coal, 
salt, tin, manganese, asbestos, diamonds and mica. 
Coffee is major agricultural product and is second 
only to petroleum in total export value. Others 
include cacao, balata, tonka beans and rubber. 
New industries are steel, petrochemicals, plate 
glass, flour milling, bagasse paper. 

Extensive economic development is financed by 
oil profits. Venezuela inaugurated its first hydro- 
electric plant, Apr. 21, 1959, on the Caroni River 
near Ciudad Bolivar, with eventual capacity of 
400,000 kw. It provides power for the nation’s 
first completely integrated steel plant, producing 
by 1960 some 600,000 tons annually. 

Foreign trade in 1958 was: Imports, est. $1.4 
billion; exports, est. $2.3 billion. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U. S. Exports by U. §. 
1958 892,000,000 809,000,000 
1959 890,000,000 737,000,000 
History and Government. Columbus first set foot 
on the South American continent on the peninsula 
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of Paria, August, 1498; on same voyage he found 
the mouth of the Orinoco. Alonso de Ojeda, 1499, 
found Lake Maracaibo; called the land Venezuela, 
or Little Venice, because natives had houses on 
stilts. Vespucci sailed with Ojeda, and later. Ven- 
ezuela was under Spanish domination until about 
1821. The republic was formed after secession from 
the Colombian Federation in 1830. The present 
constitution (1953) provides for a President elected 
for 5 years by direct universal vote; a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies; and a Supreme Court. 

The constitution recognizes and protects the 
rights of private property, guarantees to the 
individual the right of education, employment and 
health, and also embraces a basic labor law that 
calls for a degree of profit-sharing, the right to 
organize and strike, paid vacations, pensions, and 
dismissal indemnity. It guarantees a fair return 
to capital, prohibits monopolies, and allows for- 
mation of employer associations. 

President Marcos Perez Jimenez, elected in April, 
1953, was ousted in Jan., 1958, and the country 
was temporarily ruled by a military junta. Presi- 
dent: Romulo Betancourt, elected Dec. 7, 1958. 

Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
free. Primary education is compulsory. 

Defense. Military service is obligatory for all 
men, 18 to 45. The Navy consists of nine destroy- 
ers, 4 frigates, one submarine and other craft. 


Vietnam 

Total area, est. 1958: 127,000 sq. mi. Population, 
(est. 1960): 29,000,000. Vietnam is split between two 
hostile governments, the Republic of Vietnam, 
which controls the southern half, and the Com- 
munist regime of North Vietnam. 

Descriptive. Vietnam, one of three former French 
Indo-Chinese Associated. States, is situated in 
southeastern Asia, bounded on the North by 
China, on the East and South by the South China 
Sea, and on the West by Cambodia and Laos. It 
consists of the former French protectorates of 
Tonkin and Annam, and former colony of Cochin 
China. Principal cities are Saigon, Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, Hue and Tourane. 

Resources and Industries. Chief products are 
rice, principal food staple; rubber, and coal, Ex- 
ports include rubber, rice, fish, coal, lumber, pep- 
per, cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin. Tea, 
coffee and quinine are grown in the Southern Zone. 
Rice and coal are chief products of the Northern 
Zone; also coffee, tea, maize, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, sugar cane and shellac. 

There is considerable light industry in the Re- 
public of Vietnam (South) and heavy industry po- 
tential in the Communist northern portion. 

History and Government. Vietnam’s recorded 
history began in Tonkin before the Christian era, 
settled by the Viets who emigrated from central 
China. It was held by China, 111-938 A.D., and 
was a vassal state during many subsequent periods. 
French and Portuguese missionaries came in the 
late 16th century. Vietnam yielded Cochin China 
to France, 1863, and accepted a French protector- 
ate in 1884. 

In° 1940 Vietriam was occupied by Japan and 
used as a base for the invasion of Malaya. During 
the occupation nationalist aims gathered force. A 
number of groups formed the VietMinh (Inde- 
pendence) League, headed by Ho-Chi-Minh, Com- 
munist guerrilla leader. In August, 1945, the Viet- 
Minh forced out Bao Dai, former Emperor of 
Annam, head of a short-lived regime sponsored by 
Japan. France opposed the Communist forces with 
an Expeditionary Corps, 1945-1954, incurring huge 
losses. Bao Dai was recognized by France as Chief 
of State under an agreement signed Mar. 8, 1949, 
which provided for a largely independent Vietnam 
within the then French Union. The war cost 
France $5 billion, $2 billion of which came from 
U.S. aid. Communist China backed Ho-Chi-Minh. 

A cease-fire accord signed in Geneva July 21, 
1954, divided Vietnam along the Ben Hai river. It 
provided for a buffer zone, withdrawal of French 
troops from Northern Vietnam and elections to 
determine the country’s future. Under the agree- 
ment the Communists gained control of the terri- 
tory north of the 17 parallel, 22 provinces with an 
area of approx. 62,000 sq. mi. and 13,000,000 pop. 
(est.), with its capital at Hanoi, and Ho-Chi-Minh 
as President. South Vietnam was to comprise the 
30 southern provinces with an area of 65,000 sq. 
mi, and pop. of 12,000,000 (est.). The plebiscite to 
determine the country’s status has not been held. 
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Republic of Vietnam 
Capital Auten ares toe e000 
‘apital: gon, a (est.): 65,000 sq mi. - 
lation (est. 1960): 13,000, J? SO RA SA ae 

On Oct. 26, 1955, Ngo Dinh Diem, Premier of 
the interim government of South Vietnam, pro- 
claimed the Southern Zone a republic and became 
its first President under a provisional constitution 
act, following a referendum Oct. 23 which ousted 
Bao Dai as Chief of State. Elections to a con- 
stituent assembly were held Mar. 4, 1956, and 
a constitution promulgated Oct. 26. South Viet- 
nam receives U.S. aid. 

In parliamentary elections, Aug. 31, 1959, Pres. 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s National Revolution Movement 
won 76 of the 123 Assembly seats. 

Chief religion is Taoism, Buddhism is practiced; 
10% are Roman Catholics. The National University 
is at Saigon. = 

The South Vietnam army numbers 150,000, est. 


Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
VIET NAM DAN CHU CONG HOA 

Capital: Hanoi. Area (est.): 62,000 sq. mi, Pop. 
(est. 1960): 16,000,000. 

A new Vietminh constitution, adopted Dec. 31, 
1959, is based on Communist principles and peace- 
ful reunification of all Vietnam. It provides for a 
President elected by Parliament and a Prime Min- 
ister appointed by the President. President Ho-Chi- 
Minh, reelected July 15, 1960, has held office since 
1945. Prime Minister since 1955: Pham Van Dong. 


Yemen 
MUTAWAKELITE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 

Capitals: Sana. Taiz. Area (est.): 75,000 sq. 
mi. Population (govt. est. 1958): 5,000,000. Flag: 
red with sword and 5 white stars. Monetary unit: 
Silver riyal. 

Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, now fed- 
erated with the United Arab Republic, is an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
western part of the Arabian peninsula between 
the British protectorate of Aden and the Sau@i 
Arabian Asir. Its northern boundary and political 
relations with Saudi Arabia were defined by the 
Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. 

Hedeida, major port on the Red Sea, is hq. of 
the federal council of the vaguely defined federa- 
tion termed the United Arab States. Other major 
ports are Mocha and Loheiya. Marib and Sana are 
archeological sites. 

Resources and. Industries. On the plateau of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
dates, charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones 
are exported. It granted a large oil concession to 
an American group in 1955, with half of revenue 
to go to the government. pe 

A development program for Hodeida is under 
way, including replacement of its shallow-water 
facilities by a deep-water port at Ras al Katib 
Peninsula, 10 mi. to the North. 

History and Government. Yemen’s territory once 
was part of the ancient kingdom of Sheba, or 
Saba, a prosperous caravan link in trade between 
Africa and India. A Biblical reference speaks of 
its gold, spices and precious stones as gifts borne 
by the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon. 

Yemen is a democratic Islamic monarchy, ruled 
since 1948 by Iman Ahmed, following the assas- 
sination of Ahmed’s father, the Iman Yahaya and 
two other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. The government 
promised the country its first_consultative assem- 
bly and other reforms. The King formed a new 
cabinet with himself as Premier, Aug. 30, 1955. 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 

Following formation of the new United Arab Re- 
public, Yemen federated with the new republic, 
Mar. 8, 1958, but unlike Egypt and Syria, retained 
its sovereignty. It has received some Soviet arms, 
including aircraft. 


Yugoslavia 
FEDERATIVNA NARODNA REPUBLIKA 
JUGOSLAVIJA 
Capital: Belgrade. Area: 98,766 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (Govt. est. 1960): 18,667,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red star in 

center. Monetary unit: Dinar (U.S. 0.3¢). 
Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslayia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
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the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and plateaus occupy 75% of the land, 
and forests abound. In the SE along the Adriatic 
coast the mountains taper off and the region. Dal- 
matia, has ports, fishing villages and olive groves. 

The Kosmet, a 24,000-sa. mi, area in the South, 
is the center of the Albanian minority and is 
rich in lead and lignite, The government invested 
more than $167,000,000 in the area between 1947 
and 1956, Its Trepca lead works is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

Rijeka, on the northern Adriatic, formerly 
Italian Fiume, is the largest port. 

Resources and Industries. Because of its program 
of industrialization the country is gradually losing 
its predominantly agricultural character. Nearly 
one-third of the area is covered with forests (19,- 
068,637 acres), about 60%. (35,963,159 acres), is de- 
yoted to agriculture, and of this 80% is sown to 
cereals. The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, 
tye, tobacco, oats, hops; fruit, including grapes. 
Since 1952,.members are guaranteed a basic wage 
and share in cooperative profits. The principal 
minerals are coal, iron, copper, chrome-ore, an- 
timony, manganese, lead, pyrites, mercury, salt 
and bauxite. 

Industrial production has more than doubled 
since 1939, with a 430% increase in production of 
electrical energy alone. In 1959 the overall index 
(1953—100) was 214 compared with 189 in 1958. In- 
dividual indexes in 1959: Manufacturing, 219; min- 
ing, 176; electricity and gas, 267. 

Mining and metallurgy are important. Metric 
tons of production in 1959 were: Coal, 1,296,000; 
lignite, 19,812,000; iron ore, 2,100,000; steel, 1,300,- 
600. Refined lead, 95% exported to the U. S., is 
Yugoslavia’s biggest dollar earner. 

History and Government. Serbia, which had 
since the Battle of Kosovo (1389), been a vassal 
principality of Turkey, was established as an inde- 
pendent kingdom by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
After the Balkan wars its boundaries were enlarged 
by the annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia, 
1913. When the Austrian Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand and wife were assassinated at Sarajevo 
June 28, 1914, the Austrian government forced war 
on Serbia and brought on World War 1, 1914-1918. 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and. the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Petar I of Serbia as king. The name was later 
changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d, 1921) was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander I. (assassinated at 
Marseille Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age, Germany invaded 
April, 1941, and King Peter II fled to London. 

A national liberation movement headed by 
Josip Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945. It became a feder- 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and Marshal Tito, a 
Communist, became head of the government. By 
terms of a treaty with Italy the greater part of 
Venezia-Giulia, Zara, Pelagosa and adjacent is- 
lands were ceded to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia laid 
claims to Trieste. An agreement between Yugo- 


slavia and Italy signed Oct. 5, 1954, gave Yugo- 
slavia the southern zone it had occupied, a small 


section of the Italian-held northern zone, and 


to “raise from below a new _internationalistic 
Jeadership.” Tito disregarded the opposition. He 
accepted economic aid and military equipment from 
the U. S., and received aid in foreign trade also 
from France and Great Britain. He was given 
loans by the World Bank. 

In May, 1955, Premier Bulganin and Party 
Secretary Khrushchev of the Soviet Union formally 
apologized to Tito in Belgrade and signed an 
agreement for better relations, admitting the 
right of Yugoslavia to be independent in its 
policies. However, both the USSR and Communist 
China have continued to criticize his attitude. Dur- 
ing the Yugoslav party’s congress, Apr. 22, 1958, 
Marshal Tito called on USSR leaders to give up 
their “‘absurd’”’ ideas for regimenting Yugoslavia, 
praised American aid and commended the non- 
interference of ‘‘true internationalism.”’ 

Yugoslavia is governed by the President and the 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlia- 
ment numbering 30 to 34. The bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Council 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre- 
senting the constituent republics and organized 
economic groups. The Federal Council also func- 
tions separately as a Council of Nationalities on 
proposals concerning constitutional changes or the 
federal economic plan. Each of the constituent 
republics is similarly organized. Marshal Tito was 
reelected President, unopposed, by Parliament to 
a four-year term, 1954, reelected Apr. 17, 1958. 

The constitution enfranchises women, separates 
church and state, and provides for breaking up 
of large estates. The ballot is secret and freedom 
of worship is guaranteed. 

Collectivization of farms reduced output so dras- 
tically that the government in 1953 made partici- 
pation voluntary. Private holdings are limited to 
10 hectares (24.7 acres).. Heavy industry is con- 
trolled by the workers. 

Foreign trade is decentralized, with trading en- 
terprises operating independently. Social contri- 
butions (taxes) are no longer fixed in advance, but 
measured by production and profits. 

Complete free social security is in force, includ- 
ing unemployment, medical, maternity benefits. 

Education and Religion. All education is free; 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, 
Skopje and Sarajevo. Principal languages are Slo- 
vene, Macedonian, Serbo-Croat. All religions are 
recognized and enjoy equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox 
comprises 42%, Roman Catholic 32%, Moslem 12%. 

Defense, Army service is compulsory for men 
over 18. The air force comprises two corps, 
equipped with more than 500 first-line planes. The 
navy comprises 2 destroyers, 4 escorts, 53 torpedo 
boats, 2 submarines, a minelayer, 24 minesweepers, 
patrol vessels and others. 

Yugoslavia is. a member, with Greece and 
Turkey, of a Balkan defense group under a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953 and a 
20-year military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. 


Population of World’s Largest Cities 


Tokyo, Japan, (May 1, 1960).. ......... 9,311,774 
London, England (est. June 1958)...... 8,222,340 


New York, N. Y. (1960 census, prel,) ... 17,710,346" 


Shatighai, China (est. 1957),...... 

Mostow, USSR (est. 1959) ............, 
Mexico , D. F. (June 8, 1960)... 
Peiping, China (est. 1957)...... 
Buenos Aires, Arg. (1958) 


Chicago, Tll. (1960 census, prel.) 3,511,648 
Berlin, Ger. (East and West, 1959) ..... 3,423,000 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (Jan. 1, 1959)........ 3,417,208 
Leningrad, USSR (est. 1959)........... 3,300,000 
Calcutta, India (est. 1957)..........005 3,132,114 
Tientsin, China (est. 1957) ........ 3,100,000 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (est. 1957) ...... 2,940,045 


Because of varying administrative practices, the populations of. certain forei 


Hong Kong, China (est. 1959) ......... 2,8. 
Paris (census 1954). ess 


Osaka, Japan (est. 1956) .°.......0.... 
Los Angeles, Calif. (1960 census, prel.) . . 2,450,068 


Shenyang (Mukden), China (est.),...... 

Rome, Italy (1959). . eee neereteaee apo nen 
Seoul, Korea (est. 1960)................ 2,093,000 
Sydney, Australia (1959)................ 2,054,800 
Manila, P. I. (est. 1955). ........... 2,022,420 
New Delhi, India (est. 1955).........- + 2,000,000. 
Tehran, Iran (est. 1960).. ............. 2'000,000 


Madrid, Spain (1959) ..  ..:........., 2,000,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1960 census, prel.) .. 1,971,239 


gn cities are not exactly 


comparable with others or with large U. S. cities. The population of the New York Metropolitan area 


in April, 1960, including New York City, Northeastern New Jerse 
an estimated 14,586,519. Greater Moscow in 1956 was estimated to 


Paris, including territory within a 15-mile radius, 


y and other nearby regions, was 
number approx. 7,000,000. Greater 


was estimated in 1957 at 6,600,000, 
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ASTRONOMY AND CALENDAR 


Edited by James S. Pickering 
ASSISTANT ASTRONOMER, AMERICAN MUSEUM-HAYDEN PLANETARIUM 


Celestial Events For 1961 


In the paragraphs below will be given the positions of the five naked-eye planets 
during the months of 1961. For those who have some knowledge of astronomy, the 
constellations that form the background for each planet will be named, but from the 
time and general locations given, it will be possible for anyone to locate them without 
difficulty. These paragraphs also contain various other celestial phenomena that are 
predictable, such as meteor showers, phases of the moon, eclipses and the dates of 
the beginnings of the seasons. 

PLANETS AND THE SUN 


The planets of the solar system, in order of their distance from the sun are Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. Uranus, Neptune 
and Pluto are not included in the celestial list because they are too faint to be seen 
without optical aid. Both Uranus and Neptune are visible through good field glasses, 
but Pluto is so distant and so small that only large telescopes or Jong exposure photo- 
graphs can make it visible. 

Since Mercury and Venus are nearer to the sun than is the earth, their motions 
about the sun are seen from the earth as wide swings first to one side of the sun and 
then to the other, although they are both passing continuously around the sun in 
orbits that are almost but not quite circular. When their passage takes them either 
between the earth and the sun, or beyond the sun as seen from the earth, they are 
invisible to us. Because of the laws which govern the motions of planets about the 
sun, both Mercury and Venus require much less time to pass between the earth and 
the sun than around the far side of the sun, so their periods of invisibility are unequal. 

The planets that lie farther from the sun than does the earth may be seen for longer 
periods of time and are invisible only when they are so located in our sky that they 
rise and set about the same time as the sun when, of course, they are overwhelmed 
by the sun’s great brilliance. None of the planets have any light or exterior heat of 
their own and shine only by reflecting sunlight from their surfaces. Mercury and 
Venus, because they are between the earth and the sun, show phases very much as 
the moon does. The pence farther from the sun are always seen as full, although 
pa ee occasionally present a slightly gibbous phase—like the moon when not 
quite full. 

The planets move rapidly among the stars because they are very°much nearer to 
us than the stars are. The stars are also in motion, some of them at tremendous speeds, 
but they are so far away that their motion does not change their apparent positions 
in the heavens sufficiently for anyone to perceive that change in a single lifetime. 


The very nearest star is more than 7,000 times as far away as the most distant planet. 


January 

Mercury is not visible during January. It is be- 
yond the sun from the earth and reaches superior 
conjunction on Jan. 5. 

Venus is in the sunset sky setting about 3 hours 
later than the sun. It is in Aquarius and reaches 
its greatest eastern elongation on Jan. 29. On Jan. 
19-20 at midnight, Venus will graze the moon, as 
seen from the northern hemisphere. The moon will 
occult Venus to observers in Australia and the 
south Pacific. Unfortunately, this event will be 
purely academic as it will be full daylight there 
when it happens and Venus will have set for 
northern observers. 

Mars is in Gemini and is visible all night. On 
Jan. 1, Mars is 8° north of the full moon. 

Jupiter cannot be seen as it is too nearly in line 
beyond the sun. Jupiter is in Sagittarius and is in 
conjunction with the sun on Jan.~5. Note that 
Jupiter and Mercury reach conjunction on the 
same day. 

Saturn is also in conjunction, rising and setting 
at the same time as the sun. It reaches conjunc- 
tion on Jan, 11. Saturn is in. Capricornus. 


MOON 


Full moon, Jan. 1; last quarter, Jan. 9; new 
moon, Jan. 16; first quarter, Jan. 23; full moon, 
Jan, 31. Note that January has two full moons, 
The passage of time between corresponding phases 
of the moon is 2714 days, less than a calendar 
month. Hence, if any phase of the moon falls on 
the first day or two of any month, that same phase 
is likely to occur again during the last few days of 
that same month. The moon is at apogee—at that 
point in its orbit about the earth where it is 
farthest from the earth for the month—on Jan. 3. 
It reaches perigee—its nearest approach to the 
earth for the month—on Jan. 16. It will be at 
apogee again on Jan. 30. The nearest approach 
possible of the moon to the earth is 221,000 miles, 
while the greatest possible distance from the earth 
to the moon is 252,000 miles. The moon does not 
reach either of those extremes every month, but it 
does swing both near to and far from the earth 
each time that it revolves about the earth. 

Jan. 2. The earth reaches perihelion—the point 
in its elliptical orbit when it is closest to the sun. 
This brings the earth to slightly more than 91,- 


400,000 miles from the sun, about 3,000,000 miles 
nearer than in July, when it reaches aphelion. 

Jan. 2-4. The Quadrantid meteor shower will be 
effectively overwhelmed by the light of the moon 
just past full. A clear, dark and moonless night is 
essential to the observation of most meteor 
showers. 

Jan. 17. The Kappa Cygnid meteor shower, best 
seen in the early morning hours, will have no 
competition from the moon which is just past new. 
Most meteor showers are more spectacular after 
midnight than earlier because the rotation of the 
earth has then moved us to the leading hemisphere 
of the earth as it revolves about the sun. We are 
riding on the forward side of the earth after mid- 
night and are bumping into the meteorids, the 
tiny particles whose vaporization by atmospheric 
friction makes them visible as meteors. Before 
midnight, the meteors we see are those that have 
caught up with the earth. 


February 


Mercury reaches its greatest apparent distance 
east of the sun—its greatest eastern elongation— 
on Feb. 16. It is then 18° east of the sun and sets 
an hour after the sun. It is not easily seen, how- 
ever, and is moving swiftly between the earth and 
the sun, reaching inferior conjunction on Feb. 21. 
Mercury is in Aquarius. 

Venus moves from Pisces into Aries and is bril- 
liant in the evening sky all month, setting about 
4 hours after the sun. 

Mars is in Gemini and is in the eastern sky at 
sunset. 

Jupiter rises about two hours ahead of the sun 
in Sagittarius. Jupiter and Saturn are very near 
to each other, visually, and the waning moon will 
be just above them in the early morning of Feb. 
13. On Feb, 18, Jupiter and Saturn will be 2/10 of 
a degree apart with Jupiter below Saturn. There- 
after, Jupiter, with its swifter motion, will pass 
Saturn going eastward and will remain east of its 


planetary neighbor. 
MOON 


Last quarter, Feb. 8; new moon, Feb. 15; first 
quarter, Feb. 22. Moon at perigee, Feb. 14; at 
apogee, Feb. 26. 

Feb. 5-10. The Alpha Aurigid meteor shower oc- 
curs during these nights to the northwest after 
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midnight. The diminishing moon will be in the 
opposite part of the sky and will not interfere too 
greatly with the sparse meteors of this shower. 
This is the first of two Alpha Aurigid showers, 
The second takes place in September. 

Feb. 15. Total eclipse of the sun. The new moon 
of this date passes so directly between the sun and 
the earth as to hide the sun from the view of 
those in a path across the earth’s surface. This 
path begins at sunrise in the Bay of Biscay and 
crosses south central France, northern Italy, many 
of the Balkan countries, southern Russia and ends 
in a great sweep across Siberia. Most of these 
countries will be crowded with scientists who flock 
to the moon’s shadow path to study the eclipse 
and its attendant effects. 

Feb. 22. The moon at first quarter is close to the 
bright star Aldebaran in the constellation of Tau- 
rus. The moon is slightly east of Aldebaran as 
night falls. During daylight hours, it has passed 
between Aldebaran and the earth to observers in 


-the southern part of the U.S. The moon and Alde- 


paran will be grazing each other, apparently, al- 
most every month this year. Some of these oc- 
cultations will be visible from the northern hem- 
isphere. Watch for them. 


March 


Mercury is in Capricornus rising about an hour 
and a half before the sun. It reaches its greatest 
apparent distance west of the sun on March 20. 

Venus is brilliant in the sunset sky early in the 
month. It reaches its point of greatest brilliance 
on March 3, when it is about 15 times as bright as 
Sirius, the brightest of the stars. It sets about .2 
hours after the sun and is hastening toward in- 
ferior conjunction in April. It is moving from 
Aries westward into Pisces, 3 

Mars is in Gemini and is about on the meridian 
at sunset. It is visible during the last half of the 
night. On March 24, Mars and the first quarter 
moon are in the same part of the sky with Mars 
about 7° above the moon, 

Jupiter is in the morning sky in Capricornus, 
rising about 3 hours ahead of the sun. Jupiter is a 
bit east of Saturn and on March 12, the last 
quarter moon passes close to the planet. 

Saturn is west of Jupiter in the morning sky. It 
is also in Capricornus and it, too, will be near the 
moon on March 12. MOON 


Full moon, Mar. 2; last- quarter, Mar. 9; new 
moon, Mar. 16; first quarter, Mar, 23. Moon at 
perigee, Mar. 14; at apogee, Mar. 26. 

March 2. A partial eclipse of the moon. The full 
moon passes through the earth’s shadow so that 
about 80% of the disk of the moon will be im- 
mersed in the shadow at the greatest extent of 
the eclipse, The moon enters the densest part of 
the shadow—the umbra—at 6:52 a.m. EST so that 
only those in the western time zones of the U.S. 
will have a chance to see anything of the eclipse. 
Those in the Pacific time zone can watch it from 
3:52 a.m. PST until sunrise, but even there the 
moon does not emerge completely from the shadow 
until 7:05 a.m. PST, 

March 10-12. The Zeta Bodtid meteor shower 
occurs. These meteors seem to radiate from a point 
near the bright star Arcturus in the constellation 
of Bootes, the Herdsman. 

March 20. The Vernal Equinox. At 3:32 p.m. 
EST, the sun seems to cross the equator on its 
way north for the summer and spring begins. 


April 

Mercury is too nearly in line with the sun to be 
seen, 

Venus is also invisible as it reaches inferior 
conjunction, passing generally between the earth 
and the sun, on Apr, 10 

Mars is in Gemini near the bright stars Castor 
and Pollux, and is west of the meridian at sunset. 
On April 22, Mars will be about midway between 
the first quarter moon and Pollux, the more eastern 
of the two stars. 

Jupiter rises about midnight in Capricornus. 

Saturn rises about half an hour earlier than 
Jupiter. The last quarter moon is near both of 
these planets on Apr. 9. 


MOON 


Full moon, Apr. 1; last quarter, Apr. 8; new 
moon, Apr. 15; first quarter, Apr. 22; full moon 
Apr, 30. Note that there are two full moons in 
April. See notes for January for the reason for 
this repetition, Moon at perigee, Apr. 11; at apo- 
gee, Apr. 23, 


April 19, The meteors of the Lyrid s' 
in the northeastern 


April 25. The moon passes 
star Regulus, in Leo. For observers 
and the south Pacific and Antarctica, the moon 
occults Regulus. +» 

May 


Mercury reaches superior conjunction, passing 
earth, on May 1. 


sunset. 

Jupiter is in Capricorn and rises about midnight. 

Saturn rises about two hours before Jupiter, in 
Sagittarius. Saturn begins its retrograde motion, 
appearing to move westward among the stars. 
This apparent reversal of its normal motion is 
caused by the earth’s greater velocity so that the 
earth passes Saturn as both planets move in the 
same direction around the sun. 

MOON 

Last Quarter, May 7; new moon, May 14; first 
quarter, May 22; full moon, May 29. Moon at 
perigee, May 6; at apogee, May 20. 

May 1-8. The waning moon is of no help in the 
observation of the May Aquarid meteor shower, 
seen best in the east after midnight. This is the 
part of the sky and the time where the moon will 
also be. The meteors of this shower are said to 
be those left in space by Halley’s Comet when it 
passed near the earth in 1910. 

May 6. The moon at last quarter will make its 
almost monthly passage close above both Saturn 
and Jupiter, on May 6 and May 7, respectively. 

May 11-14. The waning moon will interfere only 
slightly with the far from spectacular Zeta Her- 
culid meteor shower. J 

une 


Mercury emerges from beyond the sun to reach 
its greatest eastern elongation on June 1, when it 
is at an apparent angle of 23° east of the sun, 
setting about 134 hours after the sun. It moves 
rapidly toward inferior conjunction, passing be- 
tween the earth and the sun on June 27. It is in 
Gemini. 

Venus moves from Aries into Taurus and is in 
the morning sky all month. It reaches its greatest 
elongation west on June 20, when it rises about 
3 hours ahead of the sun. . 

Mars is in Leo and sets about 5 hours after 
the sun. 

Jupiter rises about 10 p.m, and is in Capricornus. 
Jupiter begins its retrograde motion this month, as 
Saturn did last month, and for the same reason. 
The earth is overtaking its slower neighbor as they 
both speed around the sun. 

Saturn is in Sagittarius, rising about 8 p.m. It 
is still in retrograde motion. 


MOON 


Last quarter, June 5; new moon, June 13; first 
quarter, June 21; full moon, June 28. Moon in 
perigee, June 2; at apogee, June 17; again at peri- 
gee, June 29. 

June 2-17. During these nights, an above-average 
number of meteors may be seen, seeming to radiate 
from a point near Antares, the brightest star in 
Scorpius, There will be little or no moonlight on 
these nights to interfere with their observation. 

June 21. At 10:30 a.m. EST (11:30 a.m, EDT) 
the Summer Solstice occurs. The earth reaches 
that point in its orbit where, because of the earth’s 
inclination, the sun appears to stand highest in 
the northern sky, and summer begins. 


July 

Mercury re-appears west of the sun and rises 
ahead of the sun during the last week of July, 
reaching greatest western elongation July 19. It 
is in Gemini. 

Venus is in Taurus in the morning sky all month, 

Mars, in Leo, sets about 4 hours after the sun. 

Jupiter is in Capricornus and reaches opposition 
on July 25, when it rises as the sun sets and is in 
the sky all night. It is at its brightest, about 
twice as bright as Sirius. 

Saturn reaches opposition on July 19, in Sagit- 
tarius. It is also at its greatest brilliance, but is 
not as bright as its larger and nearer neighbor, 


MOON 


Last quarter, July 4, new moon, July 12; first 
quarter, July 20; full moon, July 27. Moon at 
apogee, July 15; at perigee, July 28. 
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July 5. The earth reaches aphelion; that point 
in its elliptical orbit when it is farthest from the 
sun. It is now about 3,000,000 miles farther from 
the sun than it was in January, when it reached 
its perihelion point. 

July 9. Observers in the western part of the 
southern U.S. may see Aldebaran occulted by the 
moon in the early morning sky. This occultation 
occurs at 5 a.m. CST, 4a.m. MST, and 3 a.m. PST. 

July 14. The Alpha Cygnids, a minor meteor 
shower that radiates from a point before Deneb, 
the bright star in Cygnus, the Swan, takes place. 
There will be no interference from the new moon, 

July 16. The moon, approaching first quarter, 
will slide less than half a degree above Mars at 
9 p.m. EST. This will be an occulation of Mars 
by the moon for observers in Mexico and east Asia. 

July 20. Watch for the forerunners of the August 
Perseid meteor shower from this time on. These 
early members of the best of the annual meteor 
showers usually begin to appear about this time 
in the northeastern sky after midnight. 

July 29. The full moon effectively quenches all 
but the brightest of the Delta Aquarid meteors, 


August ; 

Mercury is too much in line with the sun to be 
seen. It reaches superior conjunction, beyond the 
sun from the earth, on Aug. 14. 

Venus is bright in the morning sky in Taurus 
all month. 

Mars is in Virgo and sets about 3 hours after 
the sun. 

Jupiter is still in retrograde motion in Capri- 
cornus and is well up in the eastern sky at sunset. 

Saturn, too, has risen before sunset and is west 
of Jupiter in Sagittarius. 


MOON 


Last quarter, Aug. 3; new moon, Aug. 11; first 
quarter, Aug. 19; full moon, Aug. 25. Moon at 
apogee, Aug. 11; at perigee, Aug. 25. 

Aug. 11. An annular eclipse of the sun. This 
eclipse can be seen only over the South Atlantic 
Ocean east of the southern part of South America 
and south of Cape Horn. The moon’s shadow will 
touch a portion of Antarctica at sunset. The moon 
is at apogee, at its most distant point from the 
earth for the month. Because of this, the disk of 
the moon will appear smaller than the disk of 
the sun and.a narrow ring of sun will be visible 
around the silhouette of the moon during the 
eclipse. It is this visible ring of sun that gives 
this kind of eclipse its name, for annular comes 
from the Latin word ‘‘annulus,’’ a ring. The ex- 
istence of this ring of visible sun makes the obser- 
vation of the solar corona and the prominences 
impossible and thus deprives an annular eclipse 
of much of the scientific value of a total eclipse. 

On this same night and on the early morning of 
Aug. 12 occurs. the climax of the most dependable 
of meteor showers. This is the Perseid shower 
whose meteors seem to radiate from the upper 
part of the constellation of Perseus. These meteors 
are most numerous in the northeastern sky after 
midnight and the moon does not hinder seeing. 

Aug. 10-31. Three minor meteor showers add 
their small quota to the Perseid shower to make 
August the month of meteors. The Kappa Cygnid 
shower, the Omicron Draconid shower and the 
Zeta Draconid shower all contribute their bit. 

Aug. 25. A partial eclipse of the moon takes 
place. The full moon will pass deeply enough into 
the shadow of the earth so that more than 99% 
of the normally bright disk! of the moon will be 
colored a weird red by the shadow at the greatest 
extent of the eclipse. The moon will enter the 
faint outer portion of the earth’s shadow—the 
penumbra—at 7:27 p.m. EST, or 8:37 p.m. EDT, 
but its passage through the penumbra is not 
noticeable. At 8:35 p.m. EST (9:35 p.m. EDT), 
the moon’s passage through the umbra, the dense 
core of the shadow, begins. At 10:09 p.m. EST 
(11:09 p.m, EDT), the shadow covers all but a 
tiny sliver of the moon, just leaving enough un- 
covered to keep the eclipse from being total. The 
moon leaves the umbra at 11:42 p.m. EST (12:42 
a.m. EDT on Aug. 26), and leaves the penumbra 
at 12:41 a.m. EST on Aug. 26 (1:41 a.m. EDT). 


September 


Mercury swings around the sun and is potentially 
visible in the evening twilight during the last two 
weeks of September. It reaches greatest eastern 
elongation on Sept. 28, when it is 26° east of the 
sun, setting almost 2 hours after the sun. 


Venus moves from Gemini into Cancer-in the 
morning sky. 

Mars is in Virgo and is visible in the west for 
about 3 hours after sunset. 

Jupiter, still in retrograde motion until Sept. 23, 
is moving apparently westward in Capricornus. It 
is well up above the eastern horizon at sunset, 

Saturn ends its retrograde loop on Sept. 27 when 
it ceases its apparent westward motion before the 
stars of Sagittarius. It rises about an hour before 


Jupiter. MOON 


Last quarter, Sept. 1; new moon, Sept. 9; first 
quarter, Sept. 17; full moon, Sept. 24. Moon at 
apogee, Sept. 7; at perigee, Sept. 22. On Sept, 29, 
the moon, three days past full will occult the 
bright star Aldebaran in the constellation of 
Taurus. This occulation takes place at 2 a.m. EST 
(3 a.m. EDT). The moon, moving from west to 
east, hides Aldebaran so that its bright edge 
covers the star first. The passage of the moon 
before the star takes about an hour and the star 
suddenly re-appears just beyond the edge of the 
dark portion of the moon. This is one of the 
many occultations of Aldebaran occuring this 
ese Few of them, however, can be seen from 

e United States and many of them take place in 
daylight. 

Sept. 22. The second of two Alpha Aurigid meteor 
showers is pretty effectively overwhelmed by the 
light of the moon, close to full. The first shower 
whose meteors seem to radiate from near the 
bright star Capella in Auriga occurs about the 
middle of February. ; 

Sept. 23. At 1:43 a.m. EST (2:43 a.m. EDT), the 
Sun crosses the equator .on its apparent journey 
southward. This is the Autumnal Equinox, the 
beginning of Autumn in the northern hemisphere; 
the beginning of spring in the southern hemisphere. 


October 


Mercury sets about an hour after the sun in 
Virgo during the first week of October. It is 
moving toward inferior conjunction on Oct. 22. 

Venus is still bright in the morning sky, rising 
about 2 hours ahead of the sun, passing from 
Leo into Virgo. 

Mars sets about an hour later than the sun and 
is very nearly in line with Mercury on October 11. 

Jupiter is on the meridian at sunset, in Sagit- 
tarius, and is visible for the first half of the 
night. 

Saturn is also in Sagittarius, east of Jupiter. 


MOON 


Last quarter, Oct. 1; new moon, Oct. 9; first 
quarter, Oct. 17; full moon, Oct. 23; last quarter, 
Oct. 31. The last quarter moon occurs twice in 
October. Look for this to happen whenever a phase 
of the moon falls on the first or second of a month. 
Moon at apogee, Oct. 5; at perigee, Oct. 21. The 
moon will again occult Aldebaran on Oct. 26, This 
occultation, like so many others, takes place in 
full daylight and cannot therefore, easily be wit- 
nessed. 

Oct. 2 The October Quadrantid meteor shower 
occurs. The last quarter moon interferes to a smali 
extent in observing the more than average meteors 
normally-produced by this shower. 

Oct. 9. The Giacobinid meteor shower will not 
be spectacular this year. At intervals of 13 years, 
this shower may produce great numbers of meteors 
because the Giacobini-Zinner Comet scatters debris 
along its orbit.a few days before the time when the 
earth crosses that orbit. This, however, is not a 
good year. 

Oct. 18-23. The Orionid meteor shower is one 
of the more dependable displays but its meteors 
have serious competition this year in the waxing 


moon, 
November 


Mercury moves away from its position between 
the earth and the sun and is in the eastern sky 
before sunrise during the first week of November. 
It reaches its greatest western elongation on Noy. 
7, when it rises more than an hour ahead of the 
sun, 

Venus is too nearly in line with the sun to be 
seen. It is moving toward superior conjunction. 

Mars is also too well aligned with the sun to be 
visible. It is aiming for its own conjunction which 
it reaches on Dec. 14 : 

Jupiter is in Capricornus, well to the west at 
sunset. and sets about 4 hours after the sun. 
Jupiter has resumed its normal eastward progress 
because the earth has completed its almost annual 
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overtaking and passing of the slower moving 
lanet. 

= Saturn is in Sagittarius, setting about 3 hours 
after the sun. Saturn, too, has been passed by the 

earth and is again pursuing its normal course 
eastward before the stars. 


MOON 


New moon, Nov. 8; first quarter, Nov. 15; full 
moon, Nov. 22; last quarter, Nov. 30. Moon at 
apogee, Novy. 1; at perigee, Nov. 16; at apogee 
Noy. 29. As with the moon’s phases, its arrival at 
apogee or perigee may occur twice in a month if 
the first such position happens to occur on the 
first day or two of the month. 

Nev. 1-10, The Taurid meteor shower, not one of 
the more spectacular displays occurs during these 
nights. The moon will not interfere too much. 

Nov. 14-18. In 1833, the Leonid meteor shower 
produced a display which has become historic. Such 
a@ show was scheduled to be repeated every 33 years, 
but it has failed to materialize. There are still a 
few stragglers of this shower to be seen on these 
nights. 

Nov. 22. The moon will again pass so directly in 
front of Aldebaran in Taurus that it will occult 
this star for some observers. Watch for this meet- 
ing at 10 p.m, EST. 
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December 


Mercury reaches superior conjunction on Dee, 16, 
and is out of the running for the month. 

Venus is not to, be seen as it, too, is moving 
toward superior conjunction. 

Mars is in conjunction and is not visible. 

Jupiter, in Capricornus, is also moving toward a 
January conjunction, but it is visible for about 3 
hours after sunset. 

Saturn is even more in line with the sun and 
will also reach conjunction in January. It sets 
about 2 hours after the sun. 


MOON 


New moon, Dec. 7, first quarter, Dec. 14; full 
moon, Dec. 21; last quarter, Dec. 29. Moon at 
perigee, Dec. 11; at apogee, Dec. 27. 

Dec. 13. The Geminid meteor shower may en- 
liven the night to the north and west from mid- 
night on. There have been startling displays of 
fireballs in Geminid showers in the past. 

Dec. 21. At 9:20 p.m, EST the sun reaches the 
most southern point in its apparent seasonal journey 
up and down the sky. This is the Winter Solstice, 
the beginning of winter in the northern hemi- 
sphere and of summer in the southern hemisphere. 


Visible Planets of the Solar System 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 


MERCURY 


Mercury, nearest planet to the sun, is also the 
smallest of the nine. Its diameter is 3,100 miles 
and its distance from the sun is 36 million miles, 
on the average. All the distances of the planets 
from the sun will be given in averages because 
the orbits of the planets about the sun are 
ellipses instead of circles, and the planets are 
therefore farther from the sun at some times 
during their years than at others. The earth, for 
example, is about 3 million miles nearer to the 
sun in January than it is in July. 

Mercury moves with great speed in its journey 
around the sun, traveling at almost 30 miles a 
second to complete one circuit in 88 of our days, 
It is so near the sun and so much under the sun’s 
gravitational influence that it rotates upon its 
axis in the same length of time that it takes to 
g0 once around the sun—88 days. This means that 
the same side of Mercury is always facing the 
sun. On that side, because of Mercury’s proximity 
to the sun, the temperature is about 750° Fahren- 
heit, while on the other side which, as far as we 
know, has never seen the sun, the temperature 
fs about as low as it can possibly get—close™ to 
absolute zero, which is 459° Fahrenheit below 
zero. Mercury does not have an atmosphere. Its 
mass is too small to generate sufficient gravita- 
tional pull to hold gases of any kind upon its 


surface. VENUS 


Venus. is slightly smaller than the earth, Its 
diameter is about 200 miles less than the earth’s 
diameter. Venus moves about the sun at a mean 
distance of 67 million miles in 225 of our days. 
Telescopes reveal only the upper surface of a dense, 
white, cloudy atmosphere on Venus, We have no 
idea what the actual surface of the planet is like 
and can only speculate as to the length of its day— 
the speed at which it rotates upon its axis. The 
first scientific estimates of the length of the day 
on Venus were the same as its year—225 earth- 
days. Then opinion swung to a shorter period of 
about 30 earth-days. Some modern estimates, based 
in part upon surface temperatures and upon the 
shifting of spectral lines of the light reflected from 
and through the atmosphere of Venus, are inclined 
to return again to the longer period. 

The atmosphere of Venus appears to consist 
largely of carbon dioxide. Spectroscopic analysis of 
the atmosphere failed to reveal any trace of free 
oxygen or water vapor. In 1959, however, a tele- 
scope sent fo a height of about 100,000 feet—above 
much of the interference of the earth’s atmosphere 
—did indicate the presence of both these commod- 
ities in the atmosphere of Venus. This finding is 
based on one set of observations and has yet to 
be confirmed. If water and oxygen are present 
on Venus, the entire conception of the planet must 
be changed. Before this discovery, the surface of 
Venus was considered to be a waterless desert, 
With both water and oxygen, and because of its 
proximity to the sun, it could be a steaming, 
tropical jungle. Temperatures on Venus range from 
about the boiling point of water under the sun on 


the daytime side of the planet to about 10 degrees 
below zero on the dark side. Latest authorities 
state that the polar axis of Venus is tilted away 
from the vertical to the plane of its orbit by about 
32°, so that Venus does have seasons. 


MARS 


Mars is the first planet beyond the earth, away 
from the sun. Mars’s diameter is 4,220 miles, a 
little more than half the diameter of the earth. 
While Mars’s orbit is also nearly circular, it is 
not as nearly centered upon the sun as are the 
orbits of many of the other planets, and Mars is 
more than 30 million miles farther from the sun 
at some parts of its year than it is at others. 
Mars takes 687 of our days to make one circuit 
of the sun, traveling at about 15 miles a second. 
Mars rotates upon its axis in almost the same 
period of time that the earth does—24 hours and 
37 minutes. Mars’s distance"from the sun averages 
141 million miles, so that the temperature on 
Mars would be colder than that on the earth 
even if Mars’s atmosphere were about the same 
as ours. This is far from being the case, however, 
for the atmosphere on Mars is about equal in 
density to the earth’s atmosphere at a height 
of 10 or 15 miles above the surface of the earth. 
Noon temperatures on Mars range. from about 
50° F. to 70° above zero, but the @ack of density 
in the atmosphere permits the heat to radiate 
very rapidly from Mars’s surface. At sunset, the 
temperature is about zero F. and at night it will 
dive to 90° or 100° below zero F. 

Five-eighths of the surface of Mars is a desert 
of reddish rock, sand and soil. It is red because 
it has absorbed a great deal of oxygen from the 
atmosphere there and is oxidized or, in a word, 
rusted. The quantity of free oxygen in the Mar- 
tian atmosphere is too small to be measured from 
the earth. The rest of Mars’s surface is green, 
ranging through the Martian year from a pale, 
weak shade to a rich, almost bluish tint. This is 
generally held to be vegetation, probably a very 
primitive type of moss or lichen. The moisture 
that would be needed to produce any sort of 
vegetation may be found in white caps that form 
on the winter end of Mars, for Mars, too, is in- 
clined from the plane of its orbit by about 25° 
and has seasons very much like those on earth 
except that they are longer because the Martian 
year is longer. These white caps, which grow in 
winter and shrink in summer, are probably frost 
which, when it melts, furnishes moisture to 
nourish the vegetation. 

The canals of Mars must be left for the present, 
in the theoretical stage. Some sort of markings 
have been seen there by men who have devoted 
much of their professional lives to the study of 
the planet, but no canals have shown clearly 
enough upon any photographs to be universally 
accepted. The lines called canals may be chan- 
nels worn in the light, loose soil by water melted 
from the frost caps, they may be cracks in the 
surface of Mars caused by quakes or they may be 
hit-or-miss surface detail which the straining 
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eye of the observer translates into even, regular 
lines. The question is still open. 

Mars’s position in its orbit and its speed around 
that orbit-in relation to the earth’s position and 
Speed bring Mars fairly close to the earth on two 
occasions about two years apart and then move 
Mars and the earth too far apart for accurate 
observation and photography for about 15 years. 
In September, 1956, Mars paid the second of the 
current series of close visits to the earth, when it 
came to just a little more than 35 million miles 
from us. It had not been quite as close as this 
since 1924 and it will not be anything like as 
near until 1971. ’ 

At this writing, nothing is yet known of any 
results obtained by observation or photography 
during the 1956 approach. The approach of 1954 
did reveal, among other things, the growth of a 
new area covered with vegetation which had de- 
veloped since 1939, an area at least the size of 
the state of Texas in what had been a barren 
Tegion in the desert in the northern hemisphere. 

When Mars is favorably situated it is brighter 
than most of the stars, is definitely red and is 
not difficult to locate. The polar caps may be 
seen with a small telescope under good conditions, 
and the difference in color of the surface areas 
can sometimes be perceived. To bring out any 
surface detail, however, requires a large instru- 
ment and the complete co-operation of the at- 
mospheres of both the earth and Mars. 

Mars has two satellites. They.are very small, 
about 5 and 10 miles in diameter, and they were 
discovered in 1877 by Asaph Hall. The outer 
satellite is named Deimos, and revolves about 
‘Mars in about 30 hours. The inner satellite, 
Phobus, however, whips about Mars in a little 
more than 7 hours, making three trips around the 
planet each Martian day. While these tiny satel- 
lites were not discovered until 1877, they were 
described with uncanny accuracy by Jonathan 
Swift in Gulliver’s Travels, published in 1726. 


JUPITER 


Jupiter is the largest of the planets. Its equa- 
torial diameter is 88,000 miles, 11 times the 
diameter of the earth. Its polar diameter is about 
6,000 miles shorter. This is caused by the almost 
fluid condition of its atmosphere and its extreme- 
ly rapid rate of rotation. Jupiter’s day is just 
under 10 hours long. For a planet of this size, this 
rotational speed is amazing, and it carries a point 
on Jupiter’s equator along at a speed of 22,000 
miles an hour, as compared with 1,000 miles an 
hour for a point on the earth’s equator. Jupiter 
is at an average distance of 480 million miles 
from the sun and takes almost 12 of our years to 
make one complete circuit of the sun. This makes 
its apparent motion through our skies very slow. 
Jupiter moves through one of the 12 zodiacal 
constellations in about a year. 

Much of Jupiter’s diameter is atmosphere. The 
question of whether or not the giant planet-has 
any solid core at all has recently been re-opened, 
but the current widely accepted picture of the 
planet provides a small, heavy, solid center, cov- 
ered with a sheath of ice about 10,000 miles 
thick. This all lies at the bottom of an atmos- 
phere about 25,000 miles deep. This atmosphere 
is made up of hydrogen, helium, methane and 
ammonia and, since the temperature on the sur- 
face of Jupiter is about 200° below zero F., these 
gases must be of the consistency of slush. Jupi- 
ter’s cloudy atmosphere is a fairly good reflector 
of sunlight and makes it far brighter than any 
of the stars among which it wanders. 

Jupiter has 12 satellites. Four of these are large 
and bright, rivalling our own moon and the 
planet Mercury in diameter, and may be seen 
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through a field glass. They move rapidly around 
Jupiter and their change of position from night 
to night is extremely interesting to watch. The 
eight additional satellites are much smaller and, 

all -but one instance, much farther from 
Jupiter, and cannot be seen except through power- 
ful telescopes. The 4 outermost satellites are re- 
volving around Jupiter from east to west, contrary 
to the motions of the great majority of the satel- 
lites in the solar system and to the direction of 
revolution of the planets around the sun. The 
reason for this retrograde motion is not known, 
but one theory is that Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational power may have captured 4 of the 
minor planets or asteroids, that move about the 
sun between Mars and Jupiter, and that these 4 
may be running backwards. Jupiter’s mass is more 
than twice the mass of all the other planets put 
together, and accounts for Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational field and so, probably, for its numer- 
ous satellites and its dense atmosphere. 


SATURN 

Saturn, last of the planets visible to the un- 
aided eye, is almost twice as far from the sun 
as is Jupiter, almost 900 million miles. It is 
second in size to Jupiter but its mass is much 
smaller, Saturn’s specific gravity is less than 
that of water, and if an ocean big enough could 
be found, Saturn would float in it. Its diameter 


“is about 71,000 miles at the equator; its rota- 


tional speed spins it completely around in a 
little more than 10 hours, and its atmosphere is 
much like that of Jupiter, except that at its 
greater distance from the sun, its temperature 
is at least 100° colder. At about 300° F. below 
zero, the ammonia would be frozen out of Saturn’s 
clouds. The theoretical construction of Saturn re- 
sembles that of Jupiter, it is either all gas, or it 
has a small heavy center surrounded by a layer of 
ice and a deep atmosphere. 

Saturn has 9 satellites, two of which are very 
large; one—Titan—being 3,500 miles in diameter 
—but Saturn’s most remarkable feature is its 
system of rings. Beginning about 7,000 miles above 
the surface.of Saturn, lying above its equator, 
is a flat ring which extends about 35,000 miles 
out into space all around the planet. Although 
the diameter of the entire system, including 
Saturn itself, is about 170,000 miles, the rings 
are estimated to be only about 10 miles in depth 
—from top to bottom. This makes them among 
the very flattest things in nature, considering 
depth in proportion to width. The rings are prob- 
ably made up of billions of tiny particles, un- 
doubtedly including ice, each of which follows 
its own individual orbit about Saturn as rigor- 
ously as though it were a single satellite. One 
theory of the source of this strange system is 
that the material in it was once consolidated into 
a tenth satellite which, because of some gravi- 
tational aberration ages ago; was drawn so close 
to Saturn that the great planet’s gravitational 
stresses shattered it to bits, scattering the frag- 
ments in the rings around the destroying planet. 

The rings cannot be seen except in a telescope 
of at least 3-inch aperture. Because of Saturn’s 
inclination away from the plane of its orbit, 
there are two periods during Saturn’s journey 
around the sun when the rings are presented to 
us edge on. At these times, the rings just dis- 
appear. Nothing that is only 10 miles wide can 
be seen at a distance of almost 900 million miles. 
At present, the rings are in a favorable position 
to be seen and, even in a small telescope, make @ 
beautiful and fascinating sight in the skies. 

Saturn takes 2942 years to go around the sun, 
It thus moves very slowly among the constella- 
tions of the zodiac, remaining in each one for 
more than two years. 


Characteristics of Meteor Showers 


Meteors may be seen on any clear night—perhaps one or two during the average night, 
swift streaks of light commonly known as shooting stars. 


They are 
These streaks of light are caused by 


meteoroids—particles of stony or metallic matter—which enter our atmosphere continually at high 
speeds—up to 40 miles a second. Their swift passage through the atmosphere usually generates 
enough energy to vaporize the meteoroids and heats the air to a high temperature. The combination 
of glowing meteoroid and ionized air makes the fiery streak in the sky. 

Meteors are usually about 20 to 30 miles away when they are seen. A tiny meteoroid can make 


@ very bright and conspicuous streak in the sky. é 
100 times the normal incidence of meteors per evening may occur, 


Meteor showers mean that anywhere from 5 to 
but most often about 10 a 


night. Do not be disappointed in meteor showers. There has been no real rain of meteors in over 


100 years. 


Meteor showers are associated with comets, 


which are, essentially, large aggregations 


of meteoroids held together in frozen gases, When comets pass near the sun, the gases are vaporized, 
the meteoroids are released and many are torn from the head of the comet by the strong gravitational 
pull of the sun. These tiny particles remain in space, strewn along the comet’s orbit. When the earth, 
in its annual journey around the sun, crosses the orbit of a comet, it runs down these more thickly 


clustered meteoroids, and we have a meteor shower. 


s 
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SIZE AND DIMENSIONS 

The earth is the fifth largest planet and the 
third from the sun. Since it is slightly flattened 
at the poles it is not a perfect sphere, but an oblate 
spheroid or ellipsoid. Its area is placed at 196,950,- 
284 sq. mi.; its mass 6 sextillion, 588 quintillion 
short tons. Its circumference at the equator is 24,- 
902.39 miles and through the poles is 24,860.49 
miles. Diameter at the equator is 7,926.68 miles. 

The earth is considered a solid, rigid mass, the 
core of which is thought to be metal, probably in 
a molten state. Above this core, granite and basalt 
rocks form a solid base for the continents, while 
the sedimentary rocks, such as sandstone, shale 
and limestone, are on or near the surface as the 
result of weathering and of marine deposits. The 
heat in the earth increases about 1° F. every 50 ft. 
or so, at the surface, and heat near the core is be- 
lieved to be just short of liquefaction of metals and 
rocks, 

The heat of the earth is believed to come from 
two sources; original heat, which has been slowly 
cooling, and radioactivity in the rocks. The sharp 
protrusions of the earth are continually under 
attack by the elements and man and the tendency 
toward levelling is constant. 


ATMOSPHERE OF THE EARTH 

The earth’s atmosphere is a blanket composed of 
gases and some water vapor. The principal gases 
are nitrogen, oxygen and argon, in amounts of 
78, 21 and 1% by volume. Also present in quanti- 
ty of less than one-tenth of 1%, are carbon di- 
oxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, krypton and xenon. 

Water vapor occupies space independent of other 
gases and varies from nearly zero to about 4% by 
volume. Ozone appears in small quantity at low 
levels and is more prevalent 65,000 ft. up, after 
which it diminishes. Small amounts of methane 
haye been found by spectroscope. 

The atmosphere rests on the earth’s surface with 
the weight equivalent to a layer of water 34 ft. 
deep. For about 180,000 ft. upward the gases re- 
main in the proportions stated. Gravity holds the 
gases to the earth. The weight of the air compres- 
ses it at the bottom, so that the greatest density 
is at the earth’s surface. Density decreases as 
height increases because the weight of the upper 
air is less. 

The temperature of the air drops with increased 
height, until the tropopause is reached. This may 
vary from 25,000 to 60,000 ft. The atmosphere be- 
low the tropopause is the troposphere; the atmos- 
phere for several miles above the tropopause is the 
stratosphere, where the temperature is virtually 
constant or increases with height. Above the strato- 
sphere is the mesosphere where the temperature 
first increases with height to a maximum (the 
mesopeak), then decreases to a minimum (the 
mesopause). The mesosphere lies between altitudes 
of approximately 15 and 50 miles, Extending above 
the mesosphere to the outer fringes of the atmo- 
sphere is the thermosphere, a region where tem- 
perature increases with height. The lower part of 
the thermosphere, from about 50 to 250 miles in 
altitude, is characterized by a high ion density, 
and is thus called the ionosphere. The outer region, 
above about 400 to 600 miles, where molecules es- 
cape from the atmosphere is called the exosphere. 


LATITUDE, LONGITUDE 

Position on the globe is measured by means of 
meridians and parallels. Meridians, which are im- 
aginary lines drawn around the earth through the 
poles, determine longitude. The meridian running 
through Greenwich, England, is the prime meridian 
of longitude, and all others are either east or west, 
Parallels, which are imaginary circles parallel with 
the equator, determine latitude. The length of a 
degree of longitude varies as the cosine of the 
latitude. At the equator a degree is 69.17 statute 
miles; this is gradually reduced toward the poles. 

Latitude is reckoned by the number of degrees 
north or south of the equator, an imaginary cir- 
cle on the earth’s surface everywhere equidistant 
between the two poles. According to Clarke’s Sphe- 
roid of 1866, the length of a degree of latitude is 
68.703 statute miles at the equator and varies 
Slightly north and south because of the oblate form 
of the globe; at the poles a degree is 69.406 statute 


miles. COMPUTATION OF TIME 

The earth rotates on its axis and follows an 
elliptical orbit around the sun. The rotation makes 
the sun appear to move across the sky from East 
to West. It determines day and night and the com- 


mean solar day of 24 hours. 
is in universal use for civil 
be directly 


time. 

Sidereal time is the measure of time defined by 
the diurnal motion of the vernal equinox, and is 
determined from observation of the meridian 
transits of stars. One complete rotation of the 
earth relative to the equinox is called the sidereal 
day. Stated otherwise, the sidereal day is the 
interval of time between two consecutive upper 
transits of the vernal equinox across a_ local 
meridian; it is divided into 24 sidereal hours, 
reckoned from upper transit (sidereal noon). The 
mean sidereal day is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4.09 
seconds of mean solar time. 

The Calendar Year begins at 12 o’clock precisely 
local clock time, on the night of Dec. 31-Jan, 1. 
The day and the calendar month also begin at 
midnight by the clock. The interval required for 
the earth to make one absolute revolution around 
the sun is a sidereal year; it consists of 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9.5 seconds. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two 
censecutive returns of the sun to the vernal 
equinox. The tropical year consists of 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds. It is not of 
constant length, but is decreasing at the rate of 
0.530 seconds per century. 

The fundamental unit of time, since 1956, is 
the second of Ephemeris Time. It is defined as 
1/31,556,925.9747 of the tropical year for January 
Od 12h E.T. The unit of time previously in use 
was the second of mean solar time, defined as 
1/86,400 of the mean solar day. Owing to slight 
variations in the speed of rotation of the earth, 
the mean solar second is not a constant unit of 
time and was therefore replaced. 


THE SEASONS 


The oscillation of the earth’s axis with respect 
to the sun determines the seasons. These are best 
marked in the North Temperate Zone, where spring 
begins ‘at the vernal equinox, summer at the sum- 
mer solstice, autumn at the autumnal equinox and 
winter at the winter solstice. 

In the South Temperate Zone, the seasons are 
reversed. Spring begins at the autumnal equinox, 
summer at the winter solstice, etc. 

If the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would be of equal length and there would be 
equable conditions of temperature. But the axis 
is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpendicular to the 
orbit and only in March and September is the axis 
at right angles to the sun. 

The points at which the sun crosses the equator 
are the equinoxes, when day and night are most 
nearly equal. The points at which the sun is at a 
maximum distance from the equator are the ‘sol- 
stices. Days and nights are then most unequal in 
length. 

In June the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights, while the days in the 
southern hemisphere are shorter than the nights. 
In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun and the nights in the northern hem- 
isphere are longer than the days, while the nights 
in the southern hemisphere are shorter than days. 

In the Torrid Zone, which lies between the tropic 
of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn, with the 
equator in the center, the four seasons are not well 
defined and the weather is chiefly either dry or 


rainy. THE SEASONS IN 1961 


In 1961 the four seasons will begin as follows 
according to Eastern Standard Time: subtract one 
hour for Central Standard Time, two hours for 
Mountain Standard Time and three hours for Pa- 
cific Standard Time. 


Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 20, 3:32 p.m. 
Summer Solstice (Summer), June 21, 16:30 a.m. 
Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sept. 23, 1:43 a.m. 
Winter Solstice (Winter), Dec. 21, 9:20 p.m. 
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Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1961 ; 
Ist Month JANUARY, 1961 31 Days 


Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
ACR UTION “Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 420. 


= ef 45° N, Latitude 40 N, actor 35 N. so fora 30 " Senescas 
= 3 Conn. Del D.C..in. ||California’ (Southern),|| Alabama, Florida, 
=} 2 ud . Moo Nebr. Nev. Mississippl, 
vel ey IN.J., N.¥.City, O.,Pa., Texas 
% ‘5 R. 1, Utah,W.Va., Wyo. 
Z| 2 (900 || Sisss | Sees [Rcaes. Sets |RaeS. 
s % ie age h. m.|h. m. Bo ae ae hk. mjh. m:. pice 
1 4 4 41|| '7 22| 4 44) 4 54 58 5 5 16 
2 4 5 31|| 7 22) 4 45) 5 44 59) 5 6 05 
3 4 6 26|| 7 22) 4 46) 6 38 00; 6 6 6 59 
4A 4 7: 23|| 7 22| 4 48) 7 32 01; 7 6 7 48 
5 4 8 21|| 7 22) 4 49} 8 29 02) 8 6 8 40 
6 4 9 20|| 7 22| 4 50) 9 25 02) 9 6 9 33 
7 4 10 19|| 7 22) 4 51|10 22 03) 10 6 15)10 26 
8 4 11 22)| 7 22) 4 52/11 20 04) 11 6 16) 11 20 
9 4 er eon eS 4, Os | aes 06)... ..|| 6 a Ee 
10 4 0 25|| 7 22| 4 54) 0 22 07; 0 6 0 16 
11 4 1 30|| 7 22) 4 55) 1 Q4 08} 1 6 1 14 
12 4 2 37\| 7 21| 4 56} 2 28 09) 2 6 2 14 
13 4 3 45|| 7 21| 4 57) 3 35 10; 3 6 Sie 
14 4 4 55|| 7 20| 4 58) 4 43 11; 4 6 4 Q1 
15 4 6 02|| 7 20) 4 59) 5 48 12) 5 6 5 27 
sets sets se sets 
16 4 4 53|| 7 20} 5 00) 5 06 6 5 27 
17 4 6 08|| 7 19| 5 02| 6 18 6 6 35 
18 4 7 23|| 7:19} 5 03) 7 30 6 7 43 
19 4 8 38]| 7 18] 5 04) 8 42 6 8 50 
20 4 9 49|| '7 18) 5 05| 9 50 6 9 54 
Q1 4 10 59|| 7 18) 5 07/10 57 6 27\10 55 
22 4 SSS Le ae OSes. oe 6 28/11 53 
23 4 0 05|| 7 17) 5 09] 0 O1 6 ey Pe 
QA 4 1 10|) 7 16} 5 10; 1 02 6 0 51 
25 4 2 11)| 7 16), 5 11) 2 O01 6 1 45 
26 4 3 09|| 7 15| 5 12) 2 58 6 2 40 
Q7 5 4 06|| 7 14) 5 13) 3 52 6 $ 32 
98 5 4 57|| '7 18) 5 14] 4 43 6 4 22 
29 5 5 44\| '7 12! 5 15] 5 80 6 5 09 
30 5 6 26]| 7 11] 5 17) 6 14 6 5 58 
rises rises rises 
$1 5 5 17|| 7 10| 5 18| 5 26 6 5 44 


Sun on 75th Meridian 


h. m. s. 


(Local Mean Time) 


a Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. 

1 |12 03 28 8 |12 06 30 14 |12 08 52 20 (12 10 51 26 |12 12 23 

2 \12 03 50 9 12 06 55)| 15 |12 09 14 Qi {12 11 08} 27 /12 12 36 

3 (12 04 18)| 10 (|12 07 20 16 |12 09 35 22 |12 11 25/| 28 /|12 12 48 

4 |12 04 45 11/12 07 44 17 +|12 09 55 23 {12 11 41 29 |12 12 58 

5 |12 05 12)| 12 {12 08 07 18 |12 10 15)| 24 {12 11 56)| 30 (12 13 08 

6 (12 05 39}/| 13 [12 08 30)| 19 |12 10 33 25 |12 12 10)| 31 |12 13 17 

7 (12 06 05 

Twilight (Local Mean Time) 

Place Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends 

h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. Tae he m. h. m. 

A5° N.Lat..| 1 5 52 6 15 ll 5 53 6 24 Q1 5 AT 6 35 
40° N. Lat 1 5 AA 6 22 idk 5 46 6 31 Q1 5 43 6 41 
35" N. Lat..| 1 5 37 6 30 11 5 39 6 38 21 5 37 6 46 
80° N. Lat il 5 30 6 36 11 5 32 6 44 Q1 5 32 6 51 

Moon’s Phases, 1961 (kastern Standard Time) 

Moon day hour min, a.m. orp.m, Moon day hour min. a.m. or p.m 
Full Moon ...... 1 06 06 P.M, New Moon: j..... 16 04 30 P.M. 
Last Quarter .... 9 10 03 P.M. First Quarter ... 23 11 14 A.M. 

Full Moon ...... 31 01 47 P.M. 


Morning ee oy, ee 1-5), Jupiter (Jan. 


6-31), Saturn (Jan. 11-31). 


Evening Stars—Mercury (Jan. 5-31), Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter (Jan. 1-5), Saturn (Jan, 1-11). 
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2nd Month FEBRUARY, 1961 28 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight: 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 420. 


4 M 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
8 $ Tdahow Mter Mass Calif. (Content) Colo He Beer Seance 
=| = | Mich, Minn” Mont, ||Conn., Del., D.C. Ill.||California’ (Southern), 
o H Y. (up- ‘Ind., Towa, Kans. Ky.,|| New Mexico, North 
£ | state), N. D., » Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, 
gl ie Ore., S. D., Vt, _||N.J.. N.¥ City, O..Pa,,||__ South’Carolina, 
o rm) Wash., Wis. R.I., Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
2 2 Sun Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon . Sun Sun |Moon|;} Sun Sun |Moon 
4 (=) Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets [R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R. &S, 
Es h. m.jh. m.jh. m.||h. m.|h. m.jhk. m.||hk. m.|k. m.j/h. m.||h. m.jR. m.jh. m 
rises rises rises risse 
|) W 7 20| 5 08| 6 14|| 7 09) 5 19] 6 23/| 7 00} 5 29| 6 29]| 6 51] 5 37] 6 36 
2} Th | 7 19] 5 09| 7 13|] 7 08} 5 20] 7 19]] 6 59] 5 30] 7 24|| 6 51] 5 38] 7 28 
3 Fr 7 18| 5 11] 8 13]| 7 07] 5 21] 8 16/| 6 58] 5 31) 8 19)| 6 50| 5 39| 8 21 
4) Sa 7 17) 5 12} 9 13]} 7 06) 5 23) 9 14/| 6 57) 5 32} 9 14]| 6 49] 5 40) 9 15 
5) S 7 15| 5 13/10 16] 7 05) 5 24}10 13]| 6 56) 5 33/10 12|| 6 49) 5 41/10 09 
6) M 7 14) 5 15/11 19|} 7 04) 5 25/11 13]| 6 55) 5 34/11 10]| 6 48) 5 42/11 06 
42a) P1315 16h 2% 08) 5-26)... . ||. 6 541-5 35)... 2-1) 6a 54 ee 
8| W 7 12) 5 18) 0 23|| 7 03) 5 27| O 16]) 6 53] 5-36; 0 09] 6 46] 5 43) 0 02 
9| Th | 7 10} 5 19] 1 30]| 7 01|.5 29] 1 19|| 6 52] 5 37] 1 11]| 6 45] 5 44) 1 03 
10) Fr 7 08) 5 20} 2 36]| 7 00} 5 30) 2 23)| 6 52] 5 38) 2 13]| 6 45] 5 45) 2 08 
ll). Sa 7 O7| 5 22) 3 42!) 6 58] 5 31| 3 27|| 6 51| 5 39) 3 16]| 6 44) 5 46) 3 06 
12 S) 7 06) 5 23] 4 43]) 6 57) 5 32] 4 29]| 6 50) 5 40) 4 17/| 6 43) 5 46] 4 07 
13} M 7 05} 5 25) 5 39]| 6 56] 5 33] 5 26)| 6 49] 5 41) 5 15]| 6 42) 5 47) 5 05 
14, Tu | 7 03} 5 26] 6 27|| 6 55) 5 34) 6 17]| 6 48) 5 42] 6 07]| 6 41] 5 48) 6 03 
sets sets sets sets 
15} W 7 01) 5 26} 6 09]; 6 53) 5 35) 6 15] 6 47] 5 43) 6 21|) 6 41) 5 49) 6 15 
16) Th | 7 00} 5 28] 7 24)| 6 51] 5 36) 7 27|| 6 46| 5 44) 7 29)| 6 40) 5 50) 7 32 
17| Fr 6 58] 5 29) 8 35]| 6 50) 5 37) 8 37|| 6 45) 5 44| 8 37]! 6 39] 5 50) 8 37 
18} Sa 6 57| 5 31| 9 48]| 6 49) 5 38] 9 44]| 6 44) 5 45) 9 42/| 6 38| 5 51! 9 39 
19\-=S 6 55) 5 33/10 55); 6 48) 5 40/10 49] 6 42) 5 46/10 43)| 6 37| 5 52)10 40 
20; M 6 53) 5 34|.. ..|| 6 46] 5 41/11 51|| 6 41] 5 47/11 44]! 6 36] 5 53/11 37 
21; Tu | 6 52) 5 36| 0 00)| 6 45) 5 42)... 6 40; 5 48|.. ..|| 6 35} 5 53)... 
22} W 6 51) 5 37) 1 O1}| 6 43) 5 43) 0 49)| 6 39) 5 49] 0 40]| 6 34) 5 54) 0 33 
93| Th | 6 49] 5 39] 1 58]| 6 42) 5 44) 1 46]| 6 38) 5 50) 1 36)} 6 33) 5 54| 1 26 
24) Fr 6 47| 5 40) 2 52)| 6 41) 5 46) 2 38)| 6 36) 5 51) 2 27|| 6 32) 5 55) 2 17 
25| Sa 6 46} 5 42) 3 40/) 6 40) 5 47] 3 27|| 6 35] 5 52) 3 15]| 6 31) 5 56) 3 05 
96 S 6 44) 5.43] 4 24/) 6 38) 5 48) 4 11/] 6 34) 5 53) 4 01)| 6 30) 5 57) 3 52 
27, M 6 43| 5 44] 5 05|| 6 37) 5 49| 4 53] 6 33] 5 54| 4 42)| 6 29) 5 57) 4 34 
28|- Tu | 6 41| 5 45} 5 40|| 6 36| 5 50| 5 30]| 6 31] 5 55 5 21|.6 27| 5 58 5 13 


Sun on. 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 


Day jh. m. s. 


25 12 13 05 
26 12 12 56 


Day jh. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day j\|h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. 


1 |12 13 26 7 |12 14 09)| 13 |12 14 14/) 19 /12 13 52 

2 |12 13 33 8 |12 14 11]; 14 |12 14 12|| 20° |12 13 46 

3/12 13 40 9 {12 14 13]} 15 |12 14 09); 21 |12 13 39)| 27 12 12 45 
4 |12 13 46|| 10 |12 14 15]| 16 /|12 14 05); 22 |12 13 32); 28 {12 12 34 
5 

6 


12 14 01) 11 /|12 14 15|| 17 |12 14 02); 23 |12 13 24 
12 14 05||} 12 (12 14 15|| 18 112 13 57/| 24 (|12 13°16 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place Feb. | Begins Ends Feb. | Begins Ends Feb. | Begins Ends 

h. m. h. m. h. m. he one tea Reon 

45° N. Lat..| 1 | 5 40 6 48 il | 5 29 7 01 21 |. 5 16 7 14 
40° N. Lat..|. 1 Py 6 52 11 5 28 7 03 Q1 5 16 713 
35° N. Lat 1 5 33 6 56 11 5 25 7 05 Q1 5 16 (poe) 
30° N. Lat 1 5 29 6 59 11 5 23 7 07 21 5 16 713 


Moon’s Phases, 1961 (Eastern Standard Time) 


day hour min. a.m. orp.m, 
35 A.M, 


hour min, a.m.orp.m. Moon 
dey 50 ‘ First Quarter ... 22 03 


Moon 
t arter .... 8 il A.M. 
New DON. 3 4/33 15 03 11 A.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury (Feb. 21-28), Jupiter, 
Saturn. 


Evening Stars—Mercury (Feb. 1-21), Venus, Mars. 
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i —— = 
a 3rd Month MARCH, 1961 31 nays 
tes ht; 12 hare noon 
oe ean Time, AM onvorted to erdinaty clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see pase £20. 
| 4 45° N. Latitude || 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Sees 
§ 3 Pte wk Gaile, (Conta, Colo} Arizona, Ateanaas; Use for 
S| = | miar°ninn., Mont. ||Conn., Del., D. C.,1ll||California (Southern),|| Alabama, Florida, 
o ® N. H., N. ¥. (up- ||Ind., Yowa, Kans. ., Ky.,|| New exico, North Georgia, Louisiana, 
4 a state), N. D., , Mo., Nebr. oer aro) Oklahoma, Seer 
Ore., S. D., = NJ, NY City, Pa, South Carolina, 
a S Wash., W.Va, Wy0. » Virginia 
2) 2 | 5s.) Sea Rscal/ due | Se eee dae, | fee is 
“aie i m.j|h. m.jhk. mjjh. m.|h. m.|h. m.j|h. m.j|hk. m.|h. m. 
sets sets sets 
1 WwW 6 39| 5 47| 6 11]| 6 34) 5 52! 6 04) 6 30) 5 56) 5 57 
rises rises rises 
2) Th 6 37| 5 48] 6 06)| 6 32] 5 53} 6 10|| 6 29) 5 57| 6 14 
3, Fr 6 35| 5-50! 7 07|| 6 31] 5 54/ 7 O7|| 6 27) 5 58) 7 10 
4| Sa 6 34) 5 51] 8 09/| 6 29| 5 55| 8 07]| 6 26) 5 58} 8 06) 6 
5S 6 32| 5 53| 9 12|| 6 28) 5 56| 9 08) 6 24) 5 59/ 9 04) 6 
6| M 6 30] 5 54/10 17|} 6 26) 5 57/10 09)| 6 23) 6 00/10 03)| 6 
3 7 Tu | 6 28} 5 55/11 22)! 6 25) 5 58/11 12|| 6 22| 6 01/11 04/| 6 
; 8) W 6 26| 5 56/.. .-|| 6 23) 5 59].. ..|| 6 21) 6 O2|.. ..|| 6 19} 6 04/11 56 
9| Th | 6 25) 5 58/ 0 26]| 6 22) 6 00| 0 14) 6 19) 6 02) 0 05) 6 17) 6 04 ae 
: 10} Fr 6 23} 5 59| 1 30]! 6 20} 6 01] 1 17] 6 18] 6 03) 1 05|} 6 16) 6 05) 0 56 : 
tn li} Sa | 6 21] 6 00| 2 30|| 6 19] 6 02] 2 17|| 6 17| 6 04] 2 05|| 6 15] 6 06) 1 55 
; 12} °S 6 19] 6 01] 3 26/) 6 17} 6 03} 3 13/| 6 16) 6 05) 3 O1)| 6 14! 6 07) 2 52 : 
re 13} M_ | 6 17} 6 03] 4 15|| 6 16/ 6 04) 4 04) 6 14) 6 06| 3 54)| 6 13] 6 07, 3 46 e 
it 14, Tu | 6 15] 6 04) 4 59|)| 6 14) 6 06) 4 51]| 6 13] 6 06) 4 43)| 6 11] 6 08) 4 37 f 
r 15) W 6 13] 6 06! 5 39]| 6 13) 6 O7| 5 32) 6 11] 6 07) 5 28]| 6 10] 6 O8| 5 23 
" sets sets sets sets 
B 16} Th 6 11] 6 07| 6 10)) 6 11] 6 08] 6 12/| 6 10) 6 08) 6 13)| 6 09] 6 09) 6 15 
17, Fr 6 09] 6 08| 7 23/| 6 09} 6 09; 7 21|| 6 09| 6 09) 7 20)) 6 08| 6 10; 7 19 2 
18} Sa 6 07| 6 09} 8 33]| 6 07} 6 10] 8 29)| 6 07) 6 10) 8 24|| 6 07) 6 10) 8 21 
19} S 6 06| 6 11) 9 41|| 6 06) 6 11] 9 33)| 6 06) 6 10| 9 27|| 6 05) 6 11) 9 21 
20; M 6 04) 6 12/10 45|| 6 04) 6 12/10 35)! 6 04) 6 11/10 27|| 6 04) 6 11/10 20 
21; Tu | 6 02) 6 13/11 46)| 6 02| 6 13/11 35]| 6 03) 6 12/11 24|| 6 03] 6 12/11 15 
22) W 6 00) 6 14|.. ..||/ 6 00| 6 14)... 6 02) 6 13)... ..|} 6 02) 6 13).. .. 
23| Th | 5 58} 6 16| 0 43/| 5. 59) 6 15) 0 30/] 6 00) 6 14] 0 19]| 6 O1) 6 13) 0 09 
Q4| Fr 5 57| 6 17) 1 34)| 5 57) 6 16] 1 21)! 5 59) 6 14] 1 O9|| 5 59| 6 14) 0 59 
25} Sa 5 55) 6 19) 2 20) 5 56) 6 17] 2 O7|| 5 57) 6 15] 1 56)| 5 58| 6 14) 1 46 
26, S 5 53] 6 20) 3 02)| 5 54) 6 18] 2 49)| 5 56] 6 16] 2 39/| 5 57) 6 15] 2 31 
i Q7| M 5 51] 6 21) 3 38)| 5 52) 6 19) 83 27|| 5 55) 6 17/ 3 19]| 5 56) 6 16) 3 11 
i, 281 Tu | 5 49} 6 22) 4 11/) 5 51] 6 20} 4 03)| 5 53) 6 18! 3 55/| 5 55] 6 16) 3°50 
i 29) W 5 47) 6 24| 4 42)| 5 49] 6 21] 4 36)| 5 52) 6 18| 4 31l| 5 53| 6 17) 4 26 
a 80| Th 5 45| 6 25) 5 11)| 5 48) 6 22] 5 07|| 5 50) 6 19) 5 05|)| 5 52| 6 17) 5 OL 
| ih 31| Fr 5 43] 6 26| 5 39|| 5 46] 6-23) 5 38]| 5 49] 6 20) 5 38]| 5 51| 6 18] 5 36 
Mi 
+ iy Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
thy | Day |h. m. s.|| Day |h. m. s.|) Day |h. m. s.|/| Day |h. m. s.j) Day jh. m. s. 
ie 2. 12525 8 |12 10 50 14 |12 09 15 20 |12 07 32 26 |12 05 43 
eee 12 13 9 |12 10 35 15 |12 08 59 21 |12 07 14 Q7 «6112 05 25 
3 |12 12 00 10 |12 10 20 16° /12 08 42 Q2 |12 06 56 28 |12 05 06 
4 |12 11 47 ll |12 10 04 17 «(12 08 24 23 |12 06 38 29 \12 04 48 
& /|12 11 33 12 |12 09 48 18 |12 08 07 24 12 06 19 30 |12 04 30 
6 |12 11 20 13. |12 09 32 19 |12 07 49 25 |12 06 O1 31 {12 04 12. 
7 (12 11 05 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Mar.|. Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends Mar.| Begins | Ends 
: ._m. h. m. h. m. h. m,. ger fay eae h. m. 
45° N. Lat..| 1 5 02 7 25 11 4 44 7 38 Q1 4 25 7 52 
40° N. Lat 1 5 05 7 22 11 4 50 7 32 Q1 4 33 7 44 
35° N. Lat 1 5 07 7 20 li 4 54 7 28 Q1 4 39 7 37 
30° N. Lat 1 5 08 7 19 li 4 57 7 26 Q1 4 44 7 32 
Moon Phases, 1961 (astern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min, a.m. orp.m. Moon day hour min. a.m. orp.m. 
| a a SSP oe ae Ce 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, Evening Stars—Venus, Mars. 
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4th Month APRIL, 1961 30 Days 
sa Pra gy a eee eee 
4 a 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
g Use for Use for Use for 
S PS Idaho, Me., Mass., ||Calif. (Central), Colo.,||_ Arizona, Arkansas, Use for 
= Mich. Minn., Mont., Conn., Del., D. C., Ill.,|| California. (Southern), Alabama, Florida, 
® ) N. H., N. ¥. (up- ” || Ind., fowa, Kans., Ky.,||" New Mexico, North Georgia, Louisiana 
c;| s a ,N.D., Md., Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Sel oe re., 8. D., Vt., NJ. NY City, ©.,Pa.,|| _ South Carolina, Texas 
IC) io) Wash., Wis. R.1.,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
HF 4 Sun | Sun Moon Sun | Sun |Moonj;} Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun | Moon 
ie a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets [R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
h. m.|h. mJjh. m.j\h. m.|h. m.jh. mjjh. m.j|h. m.jh. miJijik. mA rei 
rises rises rises rises 
ly Sa 5 41) 6 27| 7 02|| 5 44) 6 24] 7 OO|| 5 48) 6 21| 6 56|| 5 50} 6 19] 6 54 
2 SS 5 39} 6 29) 8 08)| 5 43) 6 25) 8 02)| 5 46) 6 22) 7 57|| 5 49! 6 19| 7 52 
3) M 5 38] 6 30} 9 14)| 5 41) 6 26/ 9 05)| 5 45) 6 22! 8 58]| 5 47| 6 20) 8 51 
4| Tu | 5 36] 6 32/10 20|| 5 40] 6 27/10 08|| 5 43] 6 23| 9 59/| 5 46] 6 20| 9 51 
5| W 5 34) 6 33/11 24/| 5 38) 6 28/11 11]| 5 42) 6 24/11 00)| 5 45! 6 21/10 51 
6, Th | 5 32/6 34).. ..1| 5 36] 6 29].. ..|| 5 41] 6 25].. ..|| 5 44) 6 22/11 50 
7 =Fr 5 30) 6 35) 0 25)]| 5 35] 6 30] 0 12)| 5 39) 6 26| 0 00)| 5 43) 6 22)... 
8 Sa 5 29) 6 37| 1 22)| 5 33| 6 31| 1 08|| 5 38) 6 26) 0 56!) 5 41) 6 23) 0 47 
97S 5 27| 6 38} 2 12/| 5 32) 6 32] 2 00)| 5 36) 6 27) 1 49)| 5 40) 6 23) 1 40 
10; M | 5 25) 6 39} 2 56|| 5 30] 6 33] 2 46)| 5 35| 6 28] 2 37|| 5 39] 6 24| 2 30 
11) Tu | 5 23) 6 40} 3 36/| 5 29] 6 34] 3 28]| 5 34] 6 29! 8 22)| 5 38] 6 25) 3 16 
12} W 5 21| 6 41] 4 12)) 5 27) 6 35) 4 07]! 5 32) 6 30) 4 03)| 5 37) 6 25) 4 00 
13} Th | 5 20) 6 43] 4 45]| 5 26] 6 36] 4 43/| 5 31] 6 30/ 4 42) 5 36] 6 26} 4 41 
14) Fr 5 18] 6 44) 5 171) 5 24) 6 37) 5 18)| 5 29) 6 31) 5 20)| 5 35) 6 26) 5 Ql 
sets sets sets sets 
15} Sa 5 16) 6 45) 7 20)| 5 23) 6 38) 7 15)| 5 28) 6 32| 7 09)| 5 34) 6 27| 7 04 
16} § 5 14) 6 46) 8 28)) 5 21| 6 39) 8 19|| 5 27) 6 33) 8 11|| 5 33) 6 28) 8 04 
177, M 5 12) 6 47; 9 31); 5 20) 6 40) 9 20) 5 26) 6 34} 9 11|| 5 32) 6 28) 9 O03 
18} Tu § 11} 6 49/10 31|| 5 18] 6 41/10 18]| 5 24) 6 34/10 07|| 5 30! 6 29] 9 58 
19} W 5 09| 6 50)11 25)| 5 17| 6 42/11 12|| 5 23) 6 35/11 00)| 5 29| 6 29)10 50 
20| Th | 5 07| 6 51)... ..|) 5-15] 6 43].. -;.|| 5 22] 6 36/11 50)| 5 28) 6 30/11 40 
21| Fr 5 05| 6 52) 0 14)| 5 14) 6 44] 0 02-5 21! 6 37|.. ..|| 5 27) 6 31j..*. 
99! Sa 5 04] 6 54) O 58]| 5 12] 6 45) O 46]) 5 20) 6 38] 0 35)| 5 26] 6 31| 0 26 
23'- S 5 02] 6 55) 1 37|| 5 11] 6 46} 1 26)| 5 18] 6 38} 1 16)| 5 25) 6 32! 1 07 
24, M 5 01] 6 57} 2 12)| 5 09| 6 47; 2 02|| 5 17) 6 39) 1 54)| 5 24) 6 32) 1 47 
25, Tu | 4 59| 6 58] 2 43)| 5 08) 6 48] 2 36)| 5 16) 6 40] 2 29)| 5 23) 6 33) 2 
26| -W 4 57) 6 59) 3 12|| 5 07] 6 49| 3 17)| 5 15] 6 41| 3 03) 5 22) 6 341-2 5S 
27| Th | 4 56! 7 00} 3 40)! 5 06] 6 50) 3 38]| 5 14) 6 42/ 3 36)) 5 21! 6 35) 3 34 
28| Fr 4 54) 7 02} 4 08]) 5 04! 6 51} 4 09)| 5 13) 6 42} 4 09)| 5 20) 6 35) 4 09 
29; Sa 4 53| 7 03} 4 37]! 5 03| 6 52| 4 41!) 5 12] 6 43] 4 43/) 5 19) 6 36) 4 46 
rises rises rises rises 
30). S 4 51| 7 04] 7 01]| 5 02! 6 53| 6 53|| 5 11| 6 44| 6 46|| 5 18| 6 37| 6 41 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
epee eee a a re ee ee eee eee 
Day jh. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. 


1 12 03 54 7 |12 02 08|| 13 |12 00 32|)} 19 [11 59 O7|| 25 11 57 56 
2 |12 03 36 8 /12 01 51|| 14 |12 00 17|)} 20 |11 58 54)| 26 j11 57 46 
3 |12 03 18 9 |12 01 35|| 15 |12 00 02)} 21 |11 58 42)| 27 |11 57 37 
4 |12 03 00|)} 10 /12 01 19]) 16 |11 59 48|| 22 |11 58 30)| 28 {11 57 27 
5 |12 02 43|| 11 {12 01 03/| 17 {11 59 34)| 23 |11 58-48]} 29 {11 57 19 
6 |12 02 25|| 12 [12 00 47|| 18 {11 59 20|| 24° [11 58 07|| 30 {11 57 10 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place Apr.) Begins Ends Apr. Begins Ends Apr. Begins Ends 
hem: h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. 
45° N. Lat... 1 4 02 8 10 il 3 40 8 26 Q1 Sani 8 44 
40° N. Lat..} 1 4 13 “7 58 11 3 55 8 10 Q1 3 36 8 24 
S52 Neibat..| 1 4 22 7 48 il 4 06 7 58 Q1 3 51 8 09 
30° 'N. Lat..| 1 4 29 7 41 11 4 16 7 48 Q1 4 03 7 56 
Moon Phases, 1961 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Pur ome PO MY PRR lancet Qirter ... SRY "a OS™ 
Last Quarter .... 8 5 16 A.M, Full Moon ...... 30 1 41 P.M. 
New Moon ...... 15 0 38 A.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus (Apr. 10-30) Ju-||Evening Stars—Venus (Apr. 1-10), Mars. 
piter, Saturn. 


a ee ee : § 
i a> 
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5th Month 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1961 
MAY, 1961 


CAUTION—Must be conve: to ordinary clock time (STANDARD 


31 Days 
Lucal Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 ee noon) 


g “4 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude ee N, Latitude 
$} 3 Use f08 aca, |loalit. (Conera), Cole.|| Artaona, Arkansas, Use for 
s| & Jdaho, fun, Mont., ||Conn., Del., D. C., ,| |California’ (Southern), Alabama, Florida, ~ 
HL, N. ¥. (up-” ||Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North «|| Georgia, Louisiana, 
g | state), : *Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carolina, Okiahoma, Mississippi, 
| - Ore., 8. ¢ INS. N.-¥.City, 0..Pa South ‘Carolina, Texas 
‘S i) Wash., W: R.I.,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo-|| Tennessee, V 
s bad = a PN 
Ei 8 | Sun.) Sua Meoceiicices | Stee IR BS|| stiscs | Seco [Ress Rises | Sete (Ras. 
Se eet es ish cren,|(h, reel. rm. |h.— reel ag tel] | ave eas) aval Reape deena 
rises rises rises rises 
1} M 4 50| 7 05] 8 09|| 5 O1| 6 54) 7 58|| 5 10) 6 45/ 7 49)| 5 6 38| 7 42 
2) Tu | 4 49] 7 06] 9 16|| 5 00) 6 55) 9 03)| 5 09) 6 46) 8 52)| 5 6 38| 8 44 
3) W 4 47) 7 08/10 19|| 4 58) 6 56/10 05|| 5 07] 6 46| 9 54/15 6 39| 9 44 
4) Th 4 46| 7 09/11 18|| 4 57| 6 57}11 04]| 5 06) 6 47/10 53)| 5 6 39/10 43 
5) Fr 4 45| 7 10|.. ..|| 4 56) 6 58|11 58]| 5 05) 6 48/11 47)) 5 6 40/11 38 
6| Sa | 4 43| 7 11] 0 12]| 4 55| 6 59|.. ..|| 5 04) 6 49]... 5 6 412. 
NS 4 42) 7 12} 0 58|| 4 54) 7 00) 0 46]} 5 03) 6 50) 0 37)| 5 6 41| 0 29 
8| M 4 40) 7 14] 1 38}| 4 52) 7 01] 1 29)| 5 03) 6 50} 1 22) 5 6 42/ 1 15 
9| Tu | 4 39] 7 15} 2 14|| 4 51) 7 02) 2 08)| 5 02) 6 51!) 2 03)) 5 6 42) 1 59 
10} W 4 37| 7 ¥6| 2 46)| 4 50| 7 03| 2 44)| 5 01) 6 52) 2 42/) 5 6 43| 2 39 
11} Th | 4 36] 7 17) 3 17|| 4 49] 7 04] 3 18}) 5 00| 6 53] 3 18] 5 6 44| 3 19 
12| Fr 4 35| 7 18| 3 49|| 4 48) 7 05] 3 52]! 4 59) 6 54) 3 55]| 5 6 44| 3 57 4 
13] Sa 4 33| 7 20) 4 21|| 4 47) 7 06] 4 27|| 4 59) 6 54! 4 32)| 5 6 45) 4 37 
sets sets sets sets is 
4 S 4 32| 7 21| 7 16|| 4 46) 7 07) 7 O6|| 4 58) 6 55) 6 57]| 5 6 45| 6 50 
15} M 4 31| 7 22] 8 18|| 4 45) 7 08) 8 O6]| 4 57| 6 56) 7 56/| 5 6 46| 7 46 : 
16} Tu 4 30| 7 23) 9 16]| 4 44) 7 09! 9 02|| 4 56) 6 57] 8 51]] 5 6 47| 8 41 
17| W 4 29| 7 24/10 08|| 4 43) 7 10| 9 54/| 4 55) 6 58/ 9 42)]| 5 6 47| 9 32 
iboh] aan 4 28) 7 26/10 55|| 4 43) 7 11/10 41]| 4 55) 6 58/10 29]| 5 6 48/10 20 
19) Fr 4 27| 7 27/11 36|| 4 42) 7 12/11 23)| 4 54) 6 59/11 13]] 5 6 48/11 04 
20) Sa 4 26) 7 28).. ..|| 4 41) 7 13).. :.]| 4 53] 7 00/11 52]| 5 04) 6 49/111 45 
NS) 4 25! 7 29) 0 12|| 4 40) 7 14] 0 O1]] 4 52) 7 O1|.. ..]| 5 04) 6 5O).. .. 
22) M 4 24) 7 30) 0 44|| 4 39) 7 15) O 36)| 4 52) 7 02) 0 28/| 5 03) 6 50) 0 22 
93| -Tu | 4 23) 7 31) 1 14/).4 39} 7 15) 1 O7|| 4 51) 7 02) 1 03)| 5 03) 6 51] O 58 
24, W 4 22) 7 32) 1 42|) 4 38] 7 16) 1 38!) & 51)-7 03) 1 386]| 5 02) 6 51] 1 33 ‘ 
25| Th 4 21) 7 33) 2 09)| 4 37) 7 17| 2 09|| 4 50) 7 04) 2 0O8|| 5 02) 6 52} 2 07 
26) Fr 4 20) 7 34| 2 37|| 4 36] 7 18] 2 39)| 4 50] 7 05) 2 41] 5 02) 6 53) 2 42 =#¢ 
Q7| Sa 4 20) 7 35) 3 O7|| & 36) 7 19) 3 11]| 4 49) 7 05) 3 16]| 5 O1] 6 53) 3 19 
28) S 4 19| 7 36) 3 39 4 35) 7 19) 3 47|| 4 49) 7 06) 3.54|) 5 O01) 6 54] 3 59 
rises rises rises rises 
29| M 4 19| 7 37] 6 59]| 4 35] 7 20] 6 47|| 4 48] 7 06] 6 37)||/ 5 00] 6 54} 6 29 
20; Tu 4 18] 7 38| 8 07|| 4 34) 7 21) 7 53]| 4 48) 7 07| 7 41]| 5 00] 6 55] 7 32 
31| W 4 17| 7 39| 9 10]| 4 34) 7 22] 8 55|| 4 48! 7 08] 8 43|| 5 00] 6 56] 8 33 
Sun on 75th Meridian (1ocal Mean Time) 
Day |h. m. s Day )h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. 8 
1 {11 57 038 8 |11 56 25)} 14 |11 56 16)) 20 |11 56 27|| 26 |11 56 57 
Q {11 56 56 9 |11 56 22)| 15 |11 56 16); 21 {11 56 31 Q7 =\11 57 03 
3 |11 56 49 10 {11 56 20)} 16 |11 56 17|| 22 {11 56 35)|} 28 /11 57 10 
4 |1ll 56 43 11 {11 56 18)) 17 {11 56 19]]} 23 {11 56 39]| 29 1/11 57 18 
& {11 56 38] 12 |11 56 17]} 18 |11 56 21 24 |11 56 45}| 30 |11 57 26 
6 {11 56 33), 138 /|11 56 16} 19 |11 56 24!) 25 |11 56 50)| 31 {11 57 34 
7 |\11 56 29 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place May Begins Ends May Begins Ends May) Begins Ends 
h. m Ah. m. h. m. h. m,. h. m. h. m. 
45° N. Lat 1 2 55 9 03 11 2 33 9 23 Q1 2 12 9 40 
40° N. Lat 1 3 18 8 38 11 3 01 8 53 Q1 2 48 9 07 
35° N. Lat 1 aj i 8 20 11 3°28 8 31 Q1 3 13 8 42 
30° N. Lat 1 3 50 8 06 11 3 40 8 14 21 3 31 8 22 
Moon Phases, 1961 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min, a.m. orp.m, Moon day hour min. a.m. orp.m. 
SS Re aisle UP 
Morning Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars. 
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6th Month JUNE, 1961 30 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 420. 


7 ad 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
§ Taaho, Men Mase, Calif. (Gontrat) Colo. helaane nig Fee Use fi 
S| & | wich Minn: Mont. Gonn., Del., D.'C., Il. ||California’ (Southerh),|| Alabama, Florida, 
® a N. aN (up- ’ ||Ind., Jowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North Georgia, Louisiana, 
re ee io, Ne D., Ma., Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
= a on. S. D., Vt., N ny N.Y.Cit , O.,Pa., South Carolina, Texas 
3} I) Wash., Wis. R.1.,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
pb cl AE aE S A aL |, (BI a a ec remeiaesl| | beeenemeern ere tee | | enn 
B| A |Riscs| Sete [R-aS:|| Rises | Sets |RoaS.|| Rives | Sees [R3°S|| tinea | Sasa IM eost 
ke mJjh. mith. m.|lh. m.|h. mh. m.||k.m.[hs- m.lhe_m|l\h.) ml Rom Road 
rises rises rises rises 
nt ited 4 17| 7 40|10 07|| 4 33) 7 23) 9 53]| 4 47) 7 08] 9 42/| 5 00] 6 56) 9 32 
Q| Fr 4 15) 7 40/10 57|| 4 33] 7 23/10 45]! 4 47) 7 09/10 35/| 4 59] 6 57/10 26 
83} Sa 4 15) 7 41/11. 40|) 4 32) 7 24/11 31] 4 46) 7 09/11 22)| 4 59| 6 57/11 15 
4) SS. 4 15) 7 42).. ..|| 4 32) 7 25)... ..|| 4 46) 7 10).. ..|| 4 59} 6 58).. .. 
5| M 4 15] 7 43) 0 17|| 4°32) 7 26) 0 11]| 4 46] 7 11) 0 05|| 4 59) 6 58/) 0 00 
6 a 4.14) 7 43) 0 51|| & 32) 7 26) 0 47|| 4 46) 7 11) 0 44] 4 59} 6 59) O 41 
71 W 4 14) 7 44) 1 22)| & 31) 7 27|-1 21); 4 46) 7 12| 1 20)| 4 58) 6 59) 1 20 
8) Th | 4 13] 7 44] 1 52|| 4 31] 7 27) 1 55/| 4 46) 7 12] 1 56]| 4 58! 7 OO} 1 58 
9| - Fr 4 13) 7 45) 2 23]| 4 31) 7 28! 2 28]! 4 46) 7 13] 2°33]| & 58) 7 00] 2 37 
10) Sa 4 13] 7 46) 2 55|| 4 31) 7 28) 3 03)| 4 46) 7 13) 3 10|| 4 58) 7 00} 3 16 
ie Ss 413 7 46) 3 30 4 31) 7 29) 3 40)) 4 46] 7 14] 3 50|| 4 58) 7 01) 3 57 
12) M 4 13) 7 47) 4 09)| 4 30) 7 29) 4 QI] 4 45) 7 14] 4 31]) 4 58] 7 O1; 4 41 
13; Tu 4 13] 7 47| 4 52|| 4 30) 7 30] 5 06]| 4 45) 7 15) 5 17|| 4 58) 7 02) 5 27 
sets sets sets sets 
144. W 4 13] 7 48) 8 50|| 4 30} 7 30) 8 35] 4 45] 7.15) 8 25]| 4 58) 7 02) 8 15 
15} Th 413} 7 48| 9 33]| 4 30] 7 30] 9 21] 4 45| 7 15) 9 10]| 4 58] 7 02) 9 00 
16) Fr 4 13] 7 49|10 11|| 4 30} 7 31/10 00]| 4 45) 7 16) 9 51]| 4 58) 7 03) 9 42 
17| Sa 4 13] 7 49|10 45)| 4 31] 7 31/10 36]| 4 46) 7 16)10 28)|| 4 59) 7 03/10 21 
18} S 4 13] 7 50/11 16]| 4 31] 7 32/11 08]| 4 46) 7 17/11 03]| 4 59] 7 04/10 57 
19} M 4 13) 7 50\11 45/| 4 31) 7 32/11 39]| 4 46) 7 17|11 36|| 4 59) 7 04111 32 
20; Tu A ABSIT SON 4 $1|. 7 32)... .. || & 46) 7 17)... .. |) 4 59) 7 Osi 
21) W 4 13) 7 50) 0 11)| 4 31] 7 32] 0 09] & 46) 7 17) O 08|| 4 59} 7 04) 0 06 
92| Th 4 14) 7 51) 0 38]| 4 32) 7 33) 0 38) 4 47) 7 18) 0 40/1) 5 00} 7 05) 0 40 
Q3| Fr 4 14) 7 51} 1 06]| 4 32] 7 33] 1 10)) 4 47| 7 18) 1 12|| 5 00} 7 05) 1 15 
24) Sa 4 14) 7 51} 1 36] 4 32) 7 33} 1.42!) 4 47) 7 18) 1 48]! 5 00) 7 05) 1 53 
25) SS 4 14) 7 51} 2 10]| 4 32) 7 33) 2 20)| 4 47| 7 18) 2 27|| 5 00) 7 05) 2 35 
26) M 4 15} 7 51) 2 50}| 4 33} 7 33) 3 02|| 4 48] 7 18) 3.11)| 5 OL; 7 05) 3 Ql 
27; Tu 4 15} 7 51] 3 37|| 4 33) 7 33} 3 50] 4 48) 7 18) 4 02] 5 O01) 7 05) 4 12 
rises rises rises rises 
28; W 4 16| 7 51] 7 54!) 4 34) 7 33) 7 40|| 4-49) 7 18) 7 28]| 5 02) 7 05) 7 18 
29) Th 416] 7 51| 8 49|| 4 34) 7 33] 8 37]| 4 49) 7 18) 8 25|| 5 02) 7 05) 8 16 
30| Fr 4 17| 7 51| 9 37|| 4 34| 7-33] 9 26]| 4 49| 7 18| 9 17|| 5 02| 7 05| 9 09 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day jh. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day \|h. m. s. Day |h. m. 8. 


1] j11 57 43 7 |11 58 44)) 13 |11 59 56); 19 |12 01 14|| 25 {12 02 33 
Q@ j1l 57 52 8 |11 58 56|}/ 14 |12 00 09); 20 |12 01 27|| 26 |12 02 44 
3 {11 58 02 9 {11 59 07|| 15 |12 00 22); 21 12 01 40)| 27 {12 02 56 
4 {11 58 12/| 10 |11 59 19]} 16 |12 00 35)} 22 |12 01-53]) 28 {12-03 08 
5 
6 


11 58 22)| 11 {11 59 31)} 17 |12 00 48)| 23 {12 02 06)) 29 |12 03 21 
11 58 33|| 12 (11 59 44|| 18 |12 01 O1|| 24 (12 92 19|| 30 (12 03 32 


¥5 Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Piace June| Begins Ends June __ Begins z Ends June| Begins Ends , 
Rh Sean by. | a Te A. m. m. h, m. h. m. h. m. 


aiaee 1 55 10 03 11 1 43 10 17 21 1 40 10 23 

AOD ING Tat, 3) 2.0 2 36 9 20 11 2 29 9 31 Q1 2 28 9°35 
1 3 03 8 52 11 2 59 9 00 21 2 59 9 04 

1 3 25 8 30 11 3 22 8 37 2) 3 22 8 41 


Moon Phases, 1961 (Eastern Standard Time) 


~ r min, a.m.orp.m, Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m. 
Took counter ye ef ie 19 P.M. First Quarter ... 21 4 02 A.M, 
New Moon ...... 13 0 17 A.M. Full Moon .....- 28 vi 38 A.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury (June 27-30), Venus, Ju-||Evening Stars—Mercury (June 1-27), Mars, 
piter, Saturn. 
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8th Month AUGUST, 1961 31 Days 


MGAUTION~ ‘Must bo converted to Grdinaty lock (ine (GEANDARD THM ee ce Bem) 
“4 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. is 
: g Tits Mae Winans Calif. (Contra) Colo. arnold nee = us oe 
=| © | ich. Mina. Mont. |\Cons, Del. D.C, ik ||caltomie’ (coathenn),|| alabaee, ‘Poriaa, 
o & N. H., N. ¥, (up- Ind., Iowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North Geo’ rein, £5 
5 5 ate): x. De Md., Mo, Nebr. ev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, inert ppl 
ind a5 . S. D., Vt., «N.Y City, O.,Pa., South Carolina, Texas 
5 o Wash., Wis. R.I.,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
bs CY A Sa Ss ee ee | ee ees | Se eS SGSS icc 
B| A |wises| Seco |RaS|| kisce | Sete |RSS || Rises | Sees [RCS || Rises | Sas [Ses 
hk. mjh. m.jh. m.||h. m.jh. m. kh. m.\|h. m.jh. m. h. m.||h. m.jA. .m.|h. m. 
rises rises rises 
1} Tu | 4 45] 7 27|10 30]| 4 58! 7 14/10 33] 5 09} 7 03/10 36|| 5 19] 6 54/10 38 
g| W 4 46) 7 25/11 02|| 4 59] 7 13/11 07)| 5 10} 7 02/11 13)| 5 19] 6 53/11 17 
8| Th 4 47)| 7 24|11 35|| 5 00) 7 12/11 44|| 5 11| 7 01/11 52)| 5 20) 6 52/11 58 
4) Fr APASle 7 23) c= OOF 7. 41)... 5 12) 7 00)... 5 21) 6 51).. 
5} Sa 4 49) 7 22) 0 11)| 5 02) 7 10) 0 22)) 5 12) 6 59) O 31// 5 21| 6 50 
6} S 4 51| 7 20] 0 50|| 5 03) 7 08} 1 03)| 5 13) 6 58} 1 13)| 5 22) 6 50) 1 23 
vile E 4 52) 7 19] 1 34|| 5 04] 7 07] 1 47|| 5 13] 6 57| 1 59]| 5 22) 6 49) 2 09 
8| Tu | 4 53] 7 18) 2 21|| 5 05! 7 O06) 2 35)| 5 14) 6 56] 2 46)| 5 23) 6 48) 2 56 
9} W 4 54) 7 16) 3 12|) 5 06) 7 05) 3 26)| 5 15| 6 55) 3 37)| 5 241 6 47| 8 47 
10} Th | 4 55] 7 15) 4 07|| 5 07| 7 04| 4 18]| 5 16] 6 54| 4 29]| 5 24) 6 46) 4 88 
11) Fr 4 57| 7 13) 5 03)|| 5 07| 7 02) 5 14)] 5 16) 6 53! 5 22!| 5 25) 6 45) 5 30 
sets sets sets sets 
12} Sa 4 58) 7 12| 7 51|| 5 08] 7 01] 7 44) 5 17| 6 52) 7 39)| 5 25) 6 44) 7 34 
13} S$ 4 59| 7 10} 8 19) 5 09) 7 00} 8 15|| 5 18] 6 51) 8 11)| 5 26) 6 43) 8 09 
14) M 5 00! 7 08} 8 45/| 5 10} 6 59) 8 44|; 5 19} 6 50] 8 43]| 5 27| 6 42) 8 42 
15| Tu | 5 Ol] 7 07) 9 12)| 5 11} 6 57| 9 13]) 5 20) 6 49) 9 14/| 5 27) 6 41; 9 15 
16} W § 03] 7 05} 9 39]| 5 12] 6 56) 9 43)! 5 20) 6 47) 9 46] 5 28] 6 40} 9 49 
17; Th 5 04] 7 04/10 09]| 5 13] 6 54/10 15]| 5 21] 6 46/10 20)| 5 28) 6 39/10 26 
18} Fr- | 5 05) 7 02/10 41|| 5 14) 6 53/10 50]) 5 22) 6 45/10 59]| 5 29) 6 38/11 05 
19} Sa 5 06) 7 00/11 19]] 5 15) 6 52/11 30]| 5 23) 6 44/11 41|| 5 30) 6 37/11 49 
20; S 5 07%) 6 59)... 5-16] 6 50).. . 5 24) 6 43)... 5-30): 6: 36\t5ore 
21) M 5 09] 6 57| 0 04)] 5 17] 6 49| 0 17|| 5 24) 6 41) 0 28]| 5 31) 6 35] O 38 
22| Tu | 5 10) 6 56} 0 56|| 5 18] 6 47].1 10)| 5 25) 6 40} 1 22/| 5 31) 6 34) 1 33 
23} W 5 11] 6 54| 1 58]| 5 19] 6 46) 2 12|| 5 26) 6 39) 2 2A)| 5 32) 6 33) 2 34 
24, Th | 5 12) 6 52| 3 07|| 5 20) 6 44! 3 20) 5 27) 6 38) 3 31l| 5 33] 6 32) 3 39 
25| Fr 5 13) 6 50} 4 22/| 5 21) 6 43] 4 32)| 5 27| 6 37| 4 41)| 5 33) 6 31) 4 48 
rises rises rises rises 
26} Sa 5 15] 6 49} 7 20] 5 22) 6 41] 7 17|| 5 28) 6 35] 7 12/| 5 34) 6 29) 7 08 
27| S 5 16| 6 47| 7 55/]| 5 23) 6 40] 7 53)) 5 28) 6 34| 7 52|| 5 34) 6 28) 7 51 
28} M 5 17| 6 45| 8 28]| 5 24) 6 38] 8 29]| 5 29) 6 33) 8 31]| 5 35) 6 27) 8 33 
29; Tu 5 18] 6 43} 9 O1]| 5 25) 6 36} 9 05]! 5 30! 6 32) 9 10|| 5 35) 6 26) 9 14 
30} W 5 19] 6 41| 9 34/| 5 26) 6 35! 9 41/| 5 31) 6 30] 9 48|| 5 36) 6 25) 9 55 
31| Th § 21) 6 40|10 10)! 5 26) 6 33)10 20|| 5 31| 6 29/10 29]| 5 36) 6 24/10 36 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 


ra Day jh. m. s.)|) Day |h. m. s.)|) Day jh. m. s.j) Day jh. m. s.j| Day jh. m. s. 
1. |12 06 13 8 |12 05 33 14 |12 04 36|) 20 (|12 03 19|| 26 |12 O1 44 
2 |12 06 09 9 |12 05 25 15 |12 04 24/| 21 |12 03 04]| 27 |12 O1 27 
8 {12 06 05 10 /12 05 16 16 |12 04 12 22 |12 02 49|/| 28 |12 01 10 
4 |12 06 00 11 |12 05 07 17 |12 04 00}} 23 /|12 02-34|| 29 |12 00 52 
5 |12 05 54 12 |12 04 57 18 |12 03 47 24 12 02 18]} 30 |12 00 33 
6 |12 05 47 13 |12 04 47 19 |12 03 33|} 25 j|12 02 01 31 |12 00 15 
7 |12 05 40 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) : 
Place Aug. | Begins Ends Aug-| Begins Ends Ausg.| Begins Ends 


. m. h. m. - m. e .m. 

1 2 35 9 35 il 2 56 9 12 21 | 3 18 8 50 
40° N. Lat..| 1 3 07 9 03 ll | 3 22 8 47 21 3 35 8 29 
35° N. Lat..} 1 3 30 8 41 11 3 41 8 28 21 3 52 8 13 
1 


80° N. Lat 3 47 8 23 il 3 56 8 13 21 4-05 8 00 
Moon Phases, 1961 (Eastern Standard Time) 
r min, a.m.orp.m. Moon day hour min, 4.m.orp.m, 
Lust Quarter meg ¢ Ee 48 A. First Quarter ... 19 5 52 A.M. 
New Moon ...... 11 5 36 A.M. Full Moon ...... 25 10 14 P.M, 
Morning Stars—Mercury (Aug. 1-14), Venus. Evening Stars—Mercury (Aug. 14-31), Mars, Ju- 


piter, Saturn. 
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9th Month SEPTEMBER, 1961 30 Days 
Local black Sg ne 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION Mast ie he ovate to arcane One : Ga ars ‘TIME)—see 420, ° 
os 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
s| 8 Reo Mass., |ICatif. (Contean, Colo sag or Use for 
s| 5 Mich Minn, Mont., ||Goun, Del Pe Ocane (Southern),|| Alabama, Florida, 
N. H., N. ¥. (up- " ||Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky.,/| New Mexico, North Louisiana, 
$} 2 state), N. D., Md., Mo., Nebr., Nev lina, Okiahoma, Oe MlasicapDl 
» a Ore., 8. D., Vt.. N.J.,N.Y.City, 0..Pa.. South Carolina, exas 
Ss 3S Wash., Wis. RE. "Utah, W.Va. Wyo, Tennessee, V: 
B| 4 (sds | Se [Maes] Sue, | See aes Ses | See (Mere | Se, | See aoe 
ae =a felis m.|h. m.|/k. m.jR. m.|hk. m.||Rk. m.jA. m.jh. m.||R. m.jJhk. m.JR. m 
rises rises rises rises 
1} Fr 5 22) 6 38|10 49]| 5 27| 6 32/11 01]] 5 32) 6 27/11 11 6 23/11 20 
2 Sa 5 23) 6 36/11 31|| 5 28] 6 30/11 45|| 5.33) 6 26/11 56 G 22h. 
$i S 5 24) 6 34/.. ..]| 5 29] 6 28 ee] |\ Sa Gress ae 21| 0 05 
4| M | 5’25| 6 32| 0 17|| 5 30] 6 27| 0 31 5 35] 6 23/0 43 20} 0 53 
5} Tu | 5 27} 6 31} 1.08]} 5 31] 6 25] 1 22/! 5 35] 6 22] 1 33 18] 1 43 
6} W 5 28) 6 29) 2 O1)| 5 32] 6 24! 2 14!) 5 36] 6 20] 2 25 17| 2 34 
7 Th | 5 29] 6 27) 2 57|| 5 33] 6 22] 3 O8!| 5 37] 6 19] 3 17 16] 3 25 
8| Fr 5 30| 6 25) 3 55/| 5 34! 6 20] 4 04/| 5 38] 6 18] 4 11 15) 4 18 
9| Sa 5 31] 6 23] 4 53//°5 35) 6 19] 5 0O|| 5 38! 6 16! 5 O. 14; 5 10 
sets sets sets sets 
10} §S 5 33] 6 21} 6 49)| 5 36) 6 17] 6 47|| 5 39] 6 15| 6 45 12| 6 44 
ll} M 5 34) 6 19] 7 16/) 5 37] 6 16) 7 16|| 5 39! 6 13| 7 17 pW Yew ei 
12} Tu | 5 35] 6 17] 7 43]| 5 38] 6 14| 7 46 5 40) 6 12) 7 49 10) 7 51 
13) W 5 36) 6 15} 8 11// 5 39] 6 12) 8 17|| 5 411 6 11/ 8 22 09] 8 27 
14; Th | 5 37| 6 13] 8 42/| 5 40] 6 11] 8 51 5 42) 6 09] 8 58 07| 9 05 
15} Fr 5 39) 6 12) 9 18]] 5 40] 6 09| 9 29]! 5 42] 6 Os! 9 38 06) 9 46 
16; Sa 5 40) 6 10} 9 59/| 5 41] 6 08/10 12/| 5 43] 6 O6l10 22 04/10 31 
ACS 5 41) 6 08/10 46)} 5 42) 6 06/11 01]| 5 44] 6 05/11 13 03/11 23 
18} M 5 42) 6 06/11 43] 5 43) 6 04/11 58]! 5 45| 6 O3].. . O25 
19} Tu | 5 43) 6 04/.. ../| 5 44) 6 O3].. .. 5 46} 6 02] 0 10 01) 0 20 
20; W 5 45} 6 02) 0 47|| 5 45} 6 01] 1 00/] 5 46] 6 OO! 1 12 59} 1 21 
21| Th | 5 46] 6 00] 1 57|| 5 46] 6 00] 2 09 5 47| 5 59] 2 18 58] 2 26 
Q2| Fr 5 47) 5 58) 3 12/| 5 47!) 5 58] 3 20/| 5.48] 5 57] 3 28 57| 3 33 
23; Sa 5 48] 5 56] 4 28// 5 48} 5 56] 4 33]! 5 49] 5 56! 4 38 56] 4 41 
24, S 5 49) 5 54| 5 44)! 5°49] 5 54) 5 46]] 5 401 5 54] 5 47 55) 5 49 
rises rises rises rises 
25} M 5 51) 5 53] 6 56]| 5 50] 5 53] 6 59 5 50) 5 53] 7 02 53} 7 05 
26, Tu} 5 52) 5 51) .7 29]| 5 51) 5 51 7 36)| 5 50! 5 51] 7 41 52) 7 46 
27, W 5 53] 5 49) 8 05/| 5 52) 5 49] 8 14/! 5 51 5 50]} 8 22 51] 8 29 
28; Th | 5 54) 5 47] 8 44/| 5 53] 5 47] 8 55 5 52) 5 49] 9 05 50| 9.13 
29} Fr 5 55) 5 45) 9 25]! 5 54) 5 46] 9 39 5 53] 5 47] 9 50 49| 9 59 
30| Sa 5 57| 5 43/10 11|| 5 55| 5 44/10 25] 5 53) 5 46l10 37 47|10 47 


Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day |jh. m. s. 


1 /11 59 56] 7 {11 57 58|| 18 |11 55 531 19 11 58 451 95 (111 80 
2 |11 59 37 8 ill 57-37 14/11 55 32 20 j11l 53 24 26 |11-51 18 
8 {11 59 18 9 }11 57 17 15 |11\55 11 21 {11 53 03 27 |11 50 58 
4 {11 58 58 10 {11 56 56 16 |11l 54 49 22 111 52. 42 28 /11 50 38 
& j11 58 38 11 }11 56 35 17 j11l 54 28 28 {11 52 21 29 1/11 50 18 
6 /11 58 18 12 {11 56 14 18 |11 54 07 24 |11 52 00 80 {11 49 58 
Twilight (Local Mean Time). 
Place Sept.) Begins Ends Sept.! Begins Ends Sept. esins nds 
Paes mos ook hae 1 eee hom. hsm. kann 
45° N. Lat 1 8 35 8 23 11 3 50 7 59. Q1 4 05 7 38 
40° N. Lat 1 3 50 8 07 11 4 03 7 48 Q1 4 14 7 30 
86°. N. Lat.. 1 4 03 7 55 11 413 7 39 21 4 21 gee 
80° N. Lat.. 1 4 14 7 45 11 4 20 7 32 4 27 718 
Moon Phases, 1961 (£astern Standard Time) 
Rastquarter... {OR mip. a.m.orp.m.)| poem day nee aug eee Pa 
New Moon ...... 9 9 50 P.M, Full Moon ...... 24 6 34 A.M. 
Morning Star—Venus. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


f 1Sebe ss hed nee ngs 
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10th Month OCTOBER, 1961 31 Days 
Shon Tne AOMORI Sly Mat. Se RAR SRK DS Sexenaey Bee 

4 ey 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
§ g Fano fie Mase. Calif. Centra Colo. AvixGgle ire unsie! Use for 
=| 5 ich., Minn. Mont., ||Conn., Del., D. C., Ill..||California (Southern),|| Alabama, Florida, 
© ® N. H., N. ¥. (up- ” ||Ind., fowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North Georgia. Louisiana, 
s 4 state), N.D., — ||Md., Mo. pe Nev. Carolina, Oklahoma, ee 
Ore., S: D., Vt., * ||N.J..N.¥.C Pa South Carolina, 
3 be Wash., Wis. R.1., ea Me ,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
1-2 -lsua | Sun jMoon|! Sua | Sun [Mooal|Sua |sun Mooall sum | San geiaame 
Q a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|/Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
hk. m.jh. m.jh. m.||hk. m.jhk. m.|k. m.||h. m.jh. m.jh. m.||Rk. mike m ae 
rises rises rises rises 
thes 5 58] 5 41/11 01|| 5 56) 5 43/11 15]| 5 54) 5 44/11 27|| 5 53] 5 46/11 37 
2} M 5-69) 5 39/11 54)| 5°57) 5 41)... &- 551" 543% se 5 64) 5 451098 
3|) Pu G00 5137 ~= 5 58) 5 39| 0 07|| 5 56] 5 42] 0 18]) 5 55) 5 44) 0 28 
Al W 6 01} 5 35) 0 50|| 5 59) 5 38) 1 O1|| 5 57) 5 40) 1 11]! 5 55) 5 43) 1 20 
5| Th 6 03} 5 34) 1 46]| 6 00) 5 36) 1 56|| 5 57| 5 39} 2 O4|| 5 56) 5 41) 2 12 
6| .Fr 6 04) 5 32) 2 45|| 6 O01] 5 35) 2 52)| 5 58) 5 37) 2 58|| 5 56) 5 40) 8 04 
| Sa 6 05} 5 30} 3 44]! 6 02) 5 33] 3 49]| 5 59) 5 36! 3 52/| 5 57| 5 39) 3 56 
8} S 6 06) 5 28) 4 44)| 6 03) 5-32) 4 46 6 00 5 35| 4 47]| 5 58] 5 38] 4 49 
9) M 6 07| 5 26) 5 45)| 6 04) 5 30) 5 44)| 6 01) 5 33) 5 43)| 5 58) 5 37) 5 42 
sets sets sets sets 
10|} Tu 6 09} 5 25) 6 14|| 6 05) 5 29) 6 19|| 6 01] 5 32) 6 23]| 5 59) 5 35) 6 27 
11} W 6 10) 5 23) 6 45|| 6 06] 5 27| 6 52|| 6 02) 5 30) 6 59]! 5 59) 5 34] 7 04 
12; Th 6 11|.5 21) 7 19|| 6 07| 5 26] 7 29]| 6 03| 5 29| 7 38]| 6 00| 5 33] 7 45 
13) Fr 6 12) 5 19} 7 58|| 6 08] 5 24] 8 10|| 6 04) 5 28) 8 21]| 6 O1| 5 32} 8 30 
4| Sa 6 14] 5 17] 8 44|| 6 09) 5 23] 8 57|| 6 05) 5-27| 9 09)| 6 Ol) 5 31| 9 19 
15)--S 6 15! 5 16) 9 36]| 6 10) 5 21] 9 50/| 6 05) 5 25/10 02)| 6 02) 5 30)10 13 
16) M 6 17| 5 14/10 36|| 6 11) 5 20/10 49)| 6 06) 5 24/11 O1)]| 6 02) 5 29/11 12 
Lh (teed tart 6 18} 5 12/11 42|| 6 12) 5 18)11 54)/| 6 07; 5 23)... 6 03) 5 28)..... 
18) W 6°19) 5 10): .-=.|| 6 13) 5 17). 6 08} 5 22] 0 05]| 6 04) 5 27) 0 13 
19} Th 6 21} 5 09} 0 52)| 6 14) 5 15] 1 02)| 6 09) 5 21) 1 10|| 6 04 5 26) 1 18 
20); Fr 6 22) 5 07| 2 05)]| 6 16) 5 14) 2-12)| 6 10] 5 19) 2 18); 6 05] 5 24) 2 23 
Q1| Sa 6 24) 5 06) 3 20]! 6 17| 5 12] 3 23)| 6 11) 5 18) 3 26)| 6-05) 5 23) 3 29 
22) S 6 25| 5 04| 4 34)| 6 18) 5 11] 4 34)| 6 12) 5 17| 4 34!) 6 06) 5 22) 4 35 
23} M 6 26) 5 02) 5 48]| 6 19} 5 10) 5 45]; 6 13) 5 16) 5 42/| 6 07) 5 21) 5 39 
rises rises : rises rises 
94| Tu 6 27! 5 01| 5 58|| 6 20) 5 08) 6 06)| 6 14) 5 15; 6 13)! 6 08) 5 20) 6 19 
25) W 6 29) 4 59] 6 35|| 6 21| 5 07| 6 46|| 6 14) 5 13] 6 55)! 6 08) 5 20) 7 03 
26} Th 6 30] 4 58] 7 16|| 6 22) 5 05) 7 28|| 6 15) 5-12) 7 40|| 6 09) 5-19] 7 49 
27| Fr 6 31] 4 56) 8 02|| 6 23} 5 04| 8 15)| 6 16) 5 11| 8 27|| 6 10] 5 18) 8 37 
28) Sa 6 32) 4 55) 8 51] 6 24) 5 03] 9 05]| 6 17| 5 10) 9 17|| 6 11} 5 17) 9 28 
29| § 6 34) 4 53) 9 43]| 6 25) 5 02) 9 57|| 6 18] 5 09/10 09)| 6 12) 5 16/10 19 
30) M 6 35) 4 52/10 39]| 6 27| 5 00/10 51/| 6 19) 5 08/11 02)| 6 12) 5 15)11 11 
31| Tu | 6 37| 4 50\11 36/| 6 28} 4 59|11 46|| 6 20] 5 07 6 13) 5 14). 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day |h.. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day |h m. s. Day |h. m, s. 


1 j11 49 39 8 |11 47 33] 14 |11 46 O1]| 20 |11 44 49/) 26 /11 44 00 
2 jil 49 20 9 j11 47 16/)/ 15 }11 45 48)) 21 /|11 44 39)) 27 j11 43 54 
3 111 49 Ol]; 10 {11 47 00O]| 16 {11 45 35)| 22 |11 44 30/| 28 |11 43 49 
4 |11 48 42)} 11 {11 46-45]; 17 |11 45 23}| 23 {11 44 22)| 29 |11 43 45 
5 
6 
7 


11 48 24)} 12 j11 46 30)| 18 {11 45 11}; 24 {11 44 14/) 30 {11 43 42 
11 48 07} 13 {11 46 15); 19 |11 45 00)| 25 {11 44 07)| 31 j11 43 39 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place Oct. | Begins Ends Oct.) Begins Ends Oct.| Begins Ends 
h. m h. m h. m h. m h. m h. m 
45° N. Lat..| 1 4 19 TA9 11 4 31 6 59 21 4 44 6 43 
40° N. Lat..{ 1 4A 25 713 wk 4 34 6 57 ai) 4 46 6 42 
35° N. Lat..} 1 4 29 7 09 11 4 37 6 54 21 4 46 6 43 
30° N. Lat..| 1 4 33 7 06 11 4 40 6 53 Q1 4 45 6 43 
Moon Phases, 1961 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Moon = Boas se, ott peas Moon day hour min. a.m. orp.m. 
Last Quarter .... “M. ||Full Moon ...... 23 4 31 P.M. 
eee Quarter 2 18 ul 36 BM. Last Quarter .... 31 3 59 A.M. _ 


Morning Stars—Mercury (Oct. 22-31), Venus. Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
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Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 des 
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NOVEMBER, bee 


Local 
CAUTION—Must be converted to or 
45° N. Latitude 


40° N. Latitude 


30 Days 


tes midnight; 12 designates noon) 
TIME)—see page 


clock time STANDARD 
35° == eae” = 


420. 


30° N. Latitude 


S| 
¢] se for se for 
3 3 Sh Mn Miecke Gane. Dal De Oe is cation. Araneae, Alabams, Florida, 
S 0 _ HL, N. ¥. (up-. ||Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North Comyn Taisen 
a a state), N. D., Md., Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma; et 
¥ ‘a Ore., S. D., Vt., aa N.Y. City, Oo. -Pa., South Caro! 
G ) Wash., Wis. R.1., Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, V’ 
(| | |— 
Bi 2 | sun,| Sen Meve|l Ses, | S88 Moz || Sus] So2 | Mace || ies | Sos Ise 
MEN Ts hm th: mth. m.|A. wu.lhe mili. nelle. oath. oe alan ave 
rises rises rises rises 
1) W 6 38| 4 49|.. ..|| 6 29] 4 58].. ..|| 6 21) 5 O6).. ..|| 6 14) 5 13} 0 03 
2|. Th | 6 39| 4 48; 0 34/] 6 30) 4 57] 0 42/| 6 22) 5 05) O 49)| 6 15) 5 12) 0 55 
, 3| Fr 6 41| 4 46) 1 32|| 6 31] 4 56) 1 38]} 6 23) 5 04) 1 43)| 6 16) 5 12) 1 48 
4) Sa 6 42] 4 45) 2 32|| 6 33] 4 54] 2 35]! 6 24) 5 04/ 2 38]| 6 16) 5 11) 2 40 
5s S 6 44] 4 43|.3 33]| 6 34] 4 53] 3 33]| 6 25| 5 03) 3 34); 6 17) 5 11) 3 33 
6| M 6 45| 4 42| 4 35]! 6 35) 4 52) 4 32]| 6 26) 5 02) 4 30)| 6 18) 5 10) 4 28 
7| Tu | 6 46] 4 41| 5 38]| 6 36] 4.51} 5 33]] 6 27| 5 O1| 5 28)| 6 19) 5 09) 5 24 
8| W 6 48] 4 40| 6 43|| 6 37) 4 50) 6 35|| 6 28) 5 00) 6 27|| 6 20) 5 08) 6 21 
sets sets sets sets 
9| Th 6 49] 4 38] 5 56|| 6 38] 4 50] 6 07]| 6 28) 4 59) 6 18] 6 20) 5 08] 6 26 
10) Fr 6 51| 4 37| 6 39|| 6 39! 4 49) 6 53/| 6 29) 4 58) 7 O5|| 6 21) 5 07| 7 15 
11} Sa 6 52) 4 36| 7 31|| 6 40) 4 48) 7 45/| 6 30) 4 57) 7 58)| 6 22) 5 06) 8 08 
1s eats) 6 53) 4 35| 8 29|| 6 41| 4 47| 8 43]| 6 31| 4 56) 8 55)| 6 23) 5 06) 9 06 
13} M 6 55| 4 34) 9 33|| 6 42) 4 46] 9 46/) 6 32) 4 56) 9 57|| 6 24) 5 05/10 07 
14, Tu | 6 56) 4 33/10 42|| 6 44) 4 45/10 52/| 6 33) 4 55/11 02|| 6 24) 5 05/11 09 
15} W 6 58) 4 32/11 53|| 6 45) 4 44).. ..|| 6 34) 4 55).. ..|| 6 25) 5 O4).. .. 
16} Th | 6 59} 4 31|.. ..|| 6 46] 4 43} 0 00]| 6 35) 4 54) O 08] 6 26) 5 04) 0 13 
17| Fr 7 00) 4 30) 1 05|| 6 47| 4 42) 1 09|| 6 36) 4 53) 1 14)| 6 27) 5 O04) 1 17 
18} Sa 7 Ol) 4 29) 2 17|| 6 48) 4 42) 2 18]| 6 37| 4 53) 2 20)| 6 28) 5 03) 2 20 
19} S 7 03] 4 28] 3 29|| 6 50) 4 41) 3 26)| 6 38) 4 52) 3 25)| 6 28) 5 03) 3 24 
20; M 7 04) 4 27| 4 40)| 6 51) 4 41) 4 35)|,6 39) 4 52) 4 31|| 6 29) 5 O02) 4 Q7 
21; Tu | 7 05| 4 26) 5 50}} 6 52) 4 40) 5 42)| 6 40) 4 51] 5 35)| 6 30) 5 02) 5 29 
22) W 7 06) 4 25) 6 59|| 6 53) 4 39) 6 47|| 6 41) 4 51] 6 39]| 6 31! 5 02) 6 30 
rises rises rises rises 
23| . Th 7 08] 4 25] 5 52/| 6 54) 4 39] 6 O5|| 6 42) 4°51] 6 16]| 6 32] 5 O11] 6 26 
24) Fr 7 09) 4 24) 6 39]| 6 55) 4 38] 6 54|| 6 43] 4 50) 7 O06) 6 32) 5 O1] 7 16 
25|° Sa 7 11) 4 24) 7 30)| 6 56] 4 38] 7 45|| 6 44] 4 50) 7-57|| 6 33) 5 00] 8 08 
26) S 7-12! 4 23) 8 26]| 6 57| 4 37| 8 39|| 6 45) 4 50) 8 50)| 6 34) 5 00) 9 00 
27; M 7 13) 4 22) 9 23]| 6 58) 4 37| 9 35]| 6 46) 4 50) 9 44|| 6 35} 5 00] 9 53 
28; Tu 7 14) 4 22/10 21)! 6 59) 4 36)10 31|| 6 47| 4 50/10 38]| 6 36) 5 00/10 46 
29; W 7 16) 4 21/11 19|| 7 00) 4 36/11 27|| 6 47| 4 49/11 32|| 6 36) 5 00/11 38 
30| Th 7 17| 4 21 700 4535 bere 6 48| 4 49 6 37; 5 00). 
Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day |h. m. s8 Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day |h. m. s. 
1 11 43 37 7 |ill 43 44 13 j1l 44 21 19 |11 45 28 25 jll 47 04 
2 /11 43 36 8 {11 43 48 14 |11 44 30 20 {11 45 42 26 j11 47 22 
3 /11 43 36 9 |11l 43 53 15> |11 44 40 21 |11 45 57 Q7 j1l 47 42 
4 11 43 37 10 |11 43 59 16 «j11 44 51 22 111 46 12 28 |11 48 02 
5 {11 43 39); 11 |11 44 05!) 17 |11 45 02/| 23 J|11 46 28]| 29 1/11 48 23 
6 (11 43 41 12 |11 44 13 18 {ll 45 15 24 {11 46 46 30 |11 48 44 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Nov Begins Ends Nov.| Begins Knds Nov.| Begins Ends 
: h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. i h. m. h. m. 
45° N. Lat 1 4 58 6 28 11 5 09 6 17 Pal 5 21 6 09 
40° N. Lat.. 1 4 56 6 30 M1 5 06 6 21 Q1 5 16 6 15 
35° N. Lat.. 1 4 54 6 32 La 5 02 6 24 Q1 5 11 6 19 
30° N. Lat..| 1 4 52 6 34 11 4 59 6 28 Q1 5 06 6 25 
Moon Phases, 1961 (astern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min. a.m.orp.m. day hour min. a.m. or p.m. 
Br Meha kkE | Mom 


Morning Stars—Mercury. Venus. 


Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
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a ee Se a eget Pee Ie cee: eee ier: 
12th Month DECEMBER, 1961 31 Days 
s Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 des tes midnight; 12 designates noon 
CAUTION--Must be cons to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 420. : 
45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude aN 
3 Idaho. Bae are Calif. (Contraly Colo. artzote” fonsee, e pas 
e., eg . 2 7. 
i Minn, Mont., ||Conn., Del., D. C., Ill,.||Calitornia (Southern), ne, ek 
o H., N. ¥. (up-” ||Ind., tows, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North Georgia, 
Eo) Ba Nee, (RB: Me NeroNee | Cute aha. | Mpa 
=) Wash., Wis.” W.¥a.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
rr | ee 
Sun |; Sun |Moon|; Sun |; Sun |M Sun | § M s 
6 | Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Seta [R.&S.|| Rises | Sets [Rca S:|| Bince | Seon Ie aon 


hk. m.jh. m.jh. m.||h. m.jh. mih. m.||h. m.jhA. m.jh. m.||h. m.JjJk. mia. 

rises rises rises rises 
1; Fr | 7 18) 4 20) 0 19|| 7 02) 4 35) 0 23]! 6 49) 4 49] 0 27|| 6 38] 5 00] 0 30 
2| Sa 7 19} 4 20) 1 19]! 7 03) 4 35) 1 20]| 6 50) 4 49) 1 21]| 6 39} 5 00] 1 23 
3|- S 7 20) 4 20) 2 20)|.'7 04) 4 35) 2 18]| 6 51} 4 49) 2 17|| 6 40) 5 00] 2 16 
4, M 7 21) 4 19) 3 22)| 7 05) 4 35) 3 18]| 6 52) 4 48) 3 14) 6 40] 5 OO} 8 11 
5} Tu | 7 22) 4 19) 4 26|| 7 06) 4 35] 4 19]} 6 53/ 4 48] 4 13]] 6 41] 5 OO] 4 08 
6} W 7 23) 4 19) 5 32|| 7 O7| 4 35) 5 22/| 6 54) 4 48) 5 14/| 6 42) 5 OO} 5 06 
7| Th | 7 24) 4 19) 6 39)| '7 08) 4 35) 6 26|| 6 55] 4 48] 6 16|] 6 43) 5 00! 6 07 
¥ sets sets sets sets 
8| Fr 7 25| 4 19] 5 22)| 7 09] 4 35) 5 36]| 6 56) 4 48| 5 48]| 6 44) 5 00] 5 59 
9} Sa | 7 26) 4 18] 6 19]| 7 10) 4 35) 6 33|| 6 56) 4 49] 6 46|| 6 44) 5 O1| 6 56 
10; S 7 Q27| 4 18| 7 22|| 7 11] 4 35) 7 36|| 6 57| 4 49) 7 48]| 6 45) 5 O01] 7 58 
ll} M 7 28) 4 18) 8 32|| 7 12) 4 35] 8 43]| 6 58] 4 49] 8 53|| 6 46|.5 01) 9 02 
12; Tu | 7 29] 4 18] 9 43]| 7 13] 4 35] 9 52|| 6 59] 4 49/10 00/| 6 47] 5 01/10 06 
13} W 7 30) 4 18|10 55) 7 13) 4 35/11 O1]| 6 59) 4 49/11 06/| 6 47) 5 01/11 10 
14, Th | 7 30) 4 19).. . 7 14) 4 36)... 7 00} 4 50)... 6 48; 5 02).. .. 
15| - Fr 7 31| 4 19| 0 07|| 7 14) 4 36) 0 09]| 7 00} 4°50) 0 12/| 6 48) 5 02] 0 14 
16| Sa 7 32| 4 19) 1 18|| 7 15} 4 36) 1 17]| 7 O1| 4 50] 1 16)| 6 49) 5 02) 1 16 
17 ats) 7 33) 4 19) 2 27|| 7 16) 4 36) 2 24)| 7 02) 4 50) 2 20)| 6 50) 5 03) 2 18 
18} M 7 33) 4 20) 3 36]| 7 16) 4 37) 3 30]! 7 02) 4 51) 3 23)| 6 50) 5 03) 3 18 
19} Tu | 7 34| 4 20) 4 45)| 7 17| 4 37) 4 34)| 7 03) 4 51| 4 26/| 6 51| 5 04] 4 18 
20; W 7 34) 4 21| 5 49]| 7 17) 4 38) 5 37|| 7 03) 4 52) 5 27|| 6 51] 5 04) 5 18 
21; Th | 7 35) 4 21) 6 51|| 7 18] 4 38) 6 37|| 7 04) 4 52) 6 25]| 6 52) 5 05) 6 15 

rises rises rises rises 
22) Fr 7 35) 4 22| 5 21|| 7.18) 4 39| 5 34]| 7 04 4 53) 5 46)| 6 52) 5 05) 5 57 
23) Sa 7 36) 4 22) 6 14|| 7 19] 4 39] 6 27|| 7 05) 4 53] 6 39/| 6 53) 5 O06) 6 49 
24| S 7 36) 4 23) 7 10]| 7 19} 4 40) 7 23)]| 7 05) 4 54) 7 33|| 6 53) 5 O06) 7 42 
25| M 7 37| 4 23) 8 08]| 7 20) 4 40) 8 19]| 7 06) 4 54) 8 28/| 6 54) 5 07) 8 36 
26| Tu | 7 37| 4 24) 9 07|| 7 20] 4 41| 9 16]| 7 06) 4 55) 9 22|| 6 54) 5 07)-9 29 
27; W 7 37| 4 25/10 06|| 7 20) 4 42/10 12|| 7 06) 4 56/10 16]| 6 54) 5 08/10 21 
28| Th | 7 37| 4°26/11 05|| 7 21] 4 42/11 08|| 7 07| 4 56/11 10)| 6 55) 5 08)11 13 
29| Fr T5S8\| 42269 no Weel 4743) 2. 3 TON 4S3 he & 6 55; 5 09)... _. 
30} Sa 7.38| 4 27) 0 05]| 7 22) 4 43] 0 05]| 7 08) 4 57| 0 05|| 6 56) 5 0S} 0 05 
Sh 7 38) 4 28] 1 06/| 7 22| 4 44| 1 02|| 7 08| 4 58] 1 O1|| 6 56] 5 10) 0 58 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 


Day )\|h. m. 5s, Day \h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day — h. m. 8. Day |h. m. s. 

1 |11 49 07 8 |11 51 59); 14 |11 54 46)| 20 -11 57 42)| 26 |12 00 40 

2 |11 49 29 9 j11 52 26)) 15 11 55 15|| 21 |11 58 11)) 97 {12 OF tO 

S$ {11 49 53/| 10 |11 52 53]| 16 |11 55 44)) 22 /|11 58 41); 28 (12 01 39 

4a "11 50: 17, LE oS. 2) 17 =\YL 56 13|) 23 {11 69 11 29 |12 02 08 

5 {11 50 42 12 |11 53 49 18 |11 56 42)| 24 1/11 59 41 30 |12 02 37 

6 |11 51 07 13 {11-54 17 19 j11 57 12|) 25 |12 00 10|| 31 |12 03 06 

7-\11 6) 33 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
"Place Dec. | Begins Ends Dec.| Begins | Ends Dec.| Begins | Ends 
Fie m. aR m. h. m. = m. h. m. h. m. 
45° N, Lat..| 1 5 32 6 05 il 5 41 6 04 Q1 5 47 6 08 
40° N. Lat..| 1 5 2 6 11 ll 5 34 6 12 21 5 40 6 16 
S5- Ne Lat. a 5 20 6 19 ini 5 27 6 19 21 5 32 6 23 
30° N. Lat..| 1 & 18 6 25 a 5 20 6 26 21 5 25 6 31 
Moon Phases, 196] (£astern Standard Time) 

Moon da; hour min, a.m.orp.m. Moon day hour poae @.m.Orp.m, 
ae ate i P.M. 
First Quarter. 14 3 06 PM. Last Geert: ie yO 10 Ea PM. 


rs— Dec.1-16), Venus, Mars||Evening Stars—Mercury (Dec.16-31), Mars (Dec, 
hee. are sD oi gees ‘ 1-14), Jupiter, Saturn, 


i | = 
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Ist Month 


Pe! be Ae -? — 
x ° . Samal 


y'; 


JANUARY, 1962 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates ag 12 designates gene 


CAUTION—Must be conve: 


clock time (STANDARD 


Seay 45° N. Latitude 40°N. Latitude || 35° N; Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
BS 8 | saano tte’ Mase... |loallt, (Coneah, Colos|| Arbiona, Arinnaas, Use for 
S| & | mich ’Minn’, Moni, ||Conn., Del., D. C., 1l.||Calitornia ( ) Florida, 
° 'N. H., N. ¥, (ap-_ ||Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North Georgia, 
< F state), N. D., Ma.,, Mo. Nebr. Nev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, 
+ Ore., S.D., Vt. _||N-J.,. N.Y.City, 0..Pa || South Carolina, 
$s i) Wash., Wis. - ||R.I., Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
a eS 
yee | Shs | Sen iteca|| Ses Sem Mocell Ses (Som fiscal atiees| sem eee 
= h. .mjh. m.jh. m.||h. m.jhk. m.jh. m.||h. mj m.jh. m.||h. m.|h. m.|h. m. 
rises rises - rises rises 
1) M 7 38]} 4 29) 2 O7|| 7 22) 4 45] 2-02|| 7 08) 4 59] 1 57|| 6 56) 5 11) 1 53 
2} Tu | 7 38] 4 30] 3 12/| 7 22] 4 46] 3 03|| 7 08] 5 00] 2 56)| 6 56) 5 12) 2 50 
3} W 7 38| 4 31] 4 18]| 7 22) 4 47| 4 O6/| 7 09) 5 00) 3 57|| 6 57| 5 12) 3 49 
4) Th 7 38) 4 32| 5 24|| 7 22) 4 48! 5 10]| 7 09] 5 01) 4 59]| 6 57| 5 13) 4 50 
5| Fr 7% 38| 4 33] 6 28|| 7 22| 4 49] 6 14|| 7 09| 5 02) 6-02)! 6 57) 5 14) 5 Si 
6| Sa 7 38| 4 34] 7 28/| 7 22) 4 50] 7 15|| 7 09| 5 03) 7 02)! 6 57) 5 15) 6 51 
sets sets sets sets 
Thea 7 38) 4 35] 6 13|| 7 22) 4 51] 6 26|| 7 09| 5 04) 6 37|| 6 57) 5 16) 6 46 
8| M 7 37| 4 36| 7 27|| 7 22| 4 52] 7 37|| 7 09| 5 05) 7 44|| 6 57| 5 16) 7 53 
9) Tu 7 37| 4 37| 8 41\|| 7 22) 4 53) 8 49]| 7 09) 5 06) 8 54)| 6 57) 5 17; 9 00 
10} W 7 37| 4 38] 9 55/| 7 22] 4 54] 9 59|| 7 09) 5 07|\10-03)| 6 57] 5 18|10 05 
11|. Th 7 837| 4 39|11 08)| 7 22| 4 55/11 08|| 7 09) 5 08/11 09)| 6 57) 5 19)11 09 
12} Fr 7 36).4 40).. -.|}°7 21) 4 56).. -..1] 7 09} 5 -09|..-.. | 6 64 5 20).. = 
13) Sa 7 36) 4 42) 0 19]| 7 21] 4 57] 0 16]| 7 08} 5 09) O 13); 6 57} 5 20) O 12 
14) S$ 7 35| 4:43) 1 28]] 7 20} 4 58] 1-22!) 7 08} 5 10] 1 17)| 6 57} 5 21; 1 12 
15| M Y 35| 4 44] 2 36]| 7 20) 4 59] 2 26]! '7 08} 5 11] 2 19)| 6 57} 5 22; 2-12 
16} Tu 7 34) 4 45) 3 411! 7 20) 5 00] 3 29|| 7 08] 5 12! 3 19|| 6 57) 5 23) 3 11 
17, W Y 34) 4 46] 4 42)! '7 19) 5 O01] 4 29)| 7 07) 5 13) 4 18]| 6 57| 5 24) 4 08 
18} Th 7 $3) 4 48) 5 39]| 7 19] 5 02) 5 25)| 7 07| 5 14) 5 13)]| 6 56} 5 25)-5 03 
19} Fr 7 33) 4 49) 6 31|| 7 18; 5 03) 6 17|| 7 06) 5-15] 6 05)| 6 56) 5 26) 5 54 
20) Sa 7 32) 4 50| 7 17|| 7 18} 5 04] 7 03}| 7 O06) 5 16) 6 52)| 6 56) 5 27) 6 42 
rises rises rises rises 
EIS 7 31) 4 51/ 5 58]! 7 17| 5 05) 6 10]| 7 06) 5 17] 6 19)| 6 56) 5 28) 6 27 
22) M 7 30} 4 53) 6 56)! 7 17} 5 06) 7 06)| 7 05) 5 18) 7 14]| 6 55) 5 29) 7 21 
23) Tu 7 30| 4 54) 7 55|/ 7 16) 5 08] 8 03|| 7 05}5 19] 8 08] 6 55] 5 29) 8 13 
24) W 7 29) 4 56) 8 54|| 7 16) 5 09] 8 59); 7 04) 5 20) 9 02!) 6 54) 5 30] 9 05 
95| Th 7 28| 4 57) 9 53)| 7 15) 5 10) 9 55|| 7 04) 5 21] 9 56) 6 54| 5 31] 9 57 
26) Fr 7 27) 4 58/10 53/| 7 14) 5 11/10 52|| 7 03} 5 22)10 50)| 6 54) 5 32/10 49 
27) Sa 7 26) 5 00/11 54|| 7 13) 5 12/11 49]| 7 03) 5 23/11 46/| 6 53) 5 33/11 42 
981 § 7 26) 5 Ol)... 2. || 7 18) S14) 7 02) 5 24 >. 6) 58) BS Saks 
29) M 7 241 5 03) 0 55|| '7 12) 5 15) O 48]| 7 02) 5 25! O 42]) 6 52) 5 34) 0 37 
30; Tu 7 23) 5 04] 1 58|| 7 11} 5 16) 1 49]| 7 O1} 5 26) 1 40]| 6 52] 5 35) 1 33 
31} W 7 22| 5 06) 3 03|| 7 10) 5 17) 2 50|| 7 00) 5 27| 2 40|| 6 51} 5 36) 2 81 
Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day \jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day |h. m. s, Day jh. m. s. Day |h. m. s. 
1 |12 03 20 8 |12 06 21 14 |12 08 44 20 12 10 45 26° {12 12 18 
2 |12 03 42 9 |12 06 46 15 |12 09 07 21 |12 11 02 27 =\12 12 31 
3 |12 04 10 10 |12 07 12 16 |12 09 28 22 |12 11 19 28 12 12 43 
4 |12 04 35 ll 12 07 35 17 +112 09 46 23 «112 11 35 29 12 12 53 
5 {12 05 02 12 |12 07 59 18 |12 10 08 24 (12 11 50 30 |12 13 03 
6 |12 05 29 13 |12 08 22 19 |12 10 27 25 \12 12 05 31 |12 13 12 
7 (12 05 55 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Jan Begins Ends Jan. Begins | Ends |\Jan.) Begins | Ends 
h. m h. m h. m h. m hm 
45° N. Lat.. 1 5 51 6 15 11 5 53 6 24 Q1 5 48 6 34 
40° N, Lat.. 1 5 45 6 22 ll 5 46 6 31 Q1 5 43 6 40 
35° N. Lat.. 1 5 37 6 30 11 5 39 6 38 Q1 5 38 6 45 
30° N. Lat.. 1 5 30 6 36 11 5 32 6 44 21 5-32 6 51 
Moon Phases, 1962 (astern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min, a.m, orp.m. Moon day hour min. a.m. orp.m. 
Bestquate 215 6k a | ee ee 


Morning Stars—Venus (Jan. 1-27), Mars, 


(Jan. 22-31). 


Saturn ||Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus (Jan. 27-31), - 
piter, Saturn (Jan. 1-23), ‘ Yealt 
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), Venus, Jupiter 
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Evening Stars—Mercury (Feb. 1-2 


(Feb. 1-8). 


Moon Phases, 1962 (astern Standard Time) 


Stars—Mercury (Feb. 5-22), Mars, Jupiter 
Saturn. 


(Feb. 8-22), 


Morning 


Seman Mette be brig calendar, 
le: Find time of ea at New pute) cae on Jan. y wile In the Jan,, 1961, 
page 406, New York ke City is in the colu orn died 40" Latitude, For Jan, 1; Sunrise is 7:22 a.m. 
Local Time. Now turn age K 

In the column below, headed Yo" N Latitude, 9 st wad UNew York City . a ee Say means 
to subtract 4 minutes from the Local M e E means that the ‘answer O penticas 
Geviad tng! eo wien Cay a ee 38 Sin Ber. “Por the 

ti able. Subtracting " 

add tiga confection for latitude you refer to the table at on bottom of 


Use Calendar for 
45° N. Latitude 


min. n. 
aho California Central), 
Boise citys .add 45 Me|SanFrancisco.add 10 Pe 
Pocatello. tig 30 Me Colorado 
Denver...... 0M 
(onnectioat 
Hartford.....sub 9 Eb 
New Haven. <sub 8 Eb 


8 
.sub 13 Eg 


Worcester. . 


GrandRapids.add 43 Eg 


Standard 


How. to find the a te 
LOCAL MEAN TIME 


Thus, sunrise at New York City Jan. 


Use Calendar for 
40° N. Latitude 


Dela 
Wilmington. vada 25E 
Dist. of ne 


Chicago..... sub 9 Cb 
Spriiedelt=. 


ndia 
Indtanapols. “sub 15 C 


oo aah 
Duluth...... 8 Cb | Cedar Rapids: add 7C 
Minneapolis ‘add 13 C- | Des Sgeaar” jot Tes espe ie 
Butte 3 aaa. 30 M Toners as eo Ct 
Helena. .....add 28 Mp| Wichita. . . . ad 
New Hampshire Louisville....sub 17 Ce 
Concord..... sub 14 Ee Maryland 
Portsmouth..sub 17 Ee |Baltimore....add E 
New York (Upstate Missouri 
Albany...... su 5 Ee | Kansas City..add 18 C 
Binghamton..add 4 Eg |St. Louis....add 1 Ce 
Buffalo...... au 16 Ee braska 
Poughkeepsie.sub 4 Eg |Lincoln..... add 27 C 
Rochester....add 10 Ee |Omaha...... add 24 Cb 
Schenectady..sub 4 Eg Nevada 
Syracuse..... add 5 Ee | Carson ae -sub 1P 
Utioa.;...... add 1 Ee w Jersey 
North Dakota Trenton. i ee 
Bismarck....add 43 Cb ew ror 
Sou th Mmakota Na, MoS 4 Ea 
oO 
Plerre....... = 41 C Cleveland... .add 27 Eb 
Portland.....add 11 Pp | ~O UMS... -& 
Pennsylvania 
Salem. grat 12 P Philadelphia..add 1B 
Montpelier...sub 10 E : aRyren eer = 
Washington Providence...sub 14 Eb 
Olympia 12 h 
Seattle. Salt Lake 
Spokane. City. -add 28 M 
Wisconsin West Virginia 
Green Bay...sub 8 C Charleston...add 26 Ee 
Madison..... sub 2 Ce Wyoming 
Milwaukee...sub 8 Ce Cheyenne. ..sub 1 Mb 


Fee cre icy On wey @. Sse conrmondag to 


to Sunrise table 


Use Cuinndiar 3 


35° N. Latitude N. Latitude 
min. in. 
Arizona Alabama 
staff.....add 28 Mb/|Birmingham..sub 13 Cc 
er eraes fons ‘add 28 Mc} Mobile...... sub 8 C 
Tucson,..... add 24 Mg|Montgomery.sub 15 Cc 
Arkansas Florida 
Hot Springs..add 12 C | Jacksonville..add 27 EB 
Little Rock. add 9C /|Key West... add 2 Eh 
California (Southern) a eee 11c 
Bakersfield...sub 4 P 31 EF 
Los Angeles..sub 7 Pe 
Seana retina 5 is = 
Pie 3 Ball 
San Diego Ss ad 38 Ee 
New Mexico gu 
Atbuquerque.add 6 M | Rruneviek..-ad4 38 Ee 
Sante Pee. ‘ mM |Savannah,...add 24 EB 
North Carolina Louisiana 
Baton Rouge.add 4 C 
Monroe...... add 9 Co 
New Orleans, oc 
+ |Shreveport...add 15 Ce 
...add 25 Eb Mississippi 
Oklahoma Blox ites — . ye 
Enid..... .add 31 Cb |Jackson..... 
Muskogee....add 21 CG | Meridian sub 5 Ce 
Okla. City, ).add 30 GC |Natchez..... add 6 Cb 
Tulsa..... ...add 24 Cb | Vicksburg....add 3 Ce 
South Carolina Texas 
Anderson,,..add 31 E 
Charieston...add 20 Ee Pee ay stains ai = es 
Columbia....add 24 E |Beaumont. ‘add 16 G 
Spartanburg. add 28 E | prownsville..add 30 Cf 
orpus 
Tennessee Christi. ...add 28 Cf 
Chattanooga.add 41 E | Dallas....... add 27 Ce 
ae .. add 36 io El Paso...... 66 Cb 
emphis.... > |Fort W . add 29 C 
Nashville....sub 13 Cb ri es .add 19 roe 
Houston..... add 20 C 
Virgina rt Arthur..add 16 C 
Norfolk...... add 5 Eb |San pees add 34 C 
Richmond...add 10 Ee | Waco....... add 28 Cb 
Roanoke..... add 20 Ec Wichita Falls.add 33 Cf 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 
The same correction is shes to sunset as to oo but in the 


opposite way Sublrae d instead of added and vice versa. 
Date a b f & 
min. min, min. min min, min, min, 

Jan. 1,.| add 2 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 
15..| add 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 
Feb. 1,.| add 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 
15..| add 2 d 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 
Mar. 1..| add! 1 add 1 id 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 

15..| add 1 (1) 1) add 1 0 sub 1 
April 1..} sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 
15..| sub 2 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 
May. 1. sub 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 
15. sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 
June 1.,.| sub 2 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 
15..| sub 2 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 
July 1..} sub 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 
15..| sub 2 sub 3 sub 8° sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 
Bug. 1...) sub 1 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 d 6 add 
15, sub 1 sub 2 sub 5§ sub 10 add 3 add 6 add 
Sept. 1..| sub 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 
15, sub 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 
Oct. 1. 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 
15,.| add 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 
Nov. 1..| add 2 add 2 add- 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 
16..| add 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub § sub 
Dec, 1..| add 3 add 4 add 8 add 1 sub 4 sub 6 sub 
15..' add 2 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 


SRHUNGHHWOMINDOCOCHOPRNON PANS 
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STANDARD TIME 

Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, 
England, recognized as the Prime Meridian of 
Longitude. The world is divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° Pe I gd gin Ma re oh A 
center of the initial 


must be added to get Greenwich time. While 
these zones apply generally to sea areas, it should 
be noted that the Standard Time maintained in 
many countries does not coincide with zone time. 
A graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Standard Time Chart of the World 
(H.O. 5192) published by the U.S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, Washington, D. C. 

The United States, except for Alaska and Hawaii, 
is divided into four Standard Time zones, each 
approximately 15° of longitude in width. All places 
in each zone use, instead of their own local time, 
the time counted from the transit of the ‘‘mean 
sun’’ across the Standard Time meridian which 
passes through the center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respec- 
tively. The time in the various zones is slower 
than Greenwich Time by 5, 6, 7 and 8 hours, 
respectively. 

Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, > 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Moun- 
tain Standard Time except Huntington, Oreg., 
which uses Pacific Standard Time. 

The adoption of Standard Time by any state 
has no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, 
as the control of these boundary lines rests with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1936 the Eastern Zone limits were redrawn 
to include the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and 
all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; and 
in 1947 to add the western portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina and additional portions of 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 a further 
extension included Hamilton and Rhea counties, 
Tennessee. Effective April 3, 1960, the Eastern Zone 
was extended in Kentucky to include the eastern 
half of the state. 

In 1950, the limits of the Mountain Zone, which 
had embraced all but the northwest corner of 
Arizona, was extended to include the entire state. 

By Greenwich Time official Alaska Time is 10 
hours slower; Guam, 10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 
hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; 
Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 11 hours 
slower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower. 

Alaska Time, by act. of Congress in 1918 was 
fixed as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours 
slower than Greenwich. Actually, however, four 
times are used in that state, 120°W, 135°W, 150°W, 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
slow, respectively. 

Hawaii, the 50th state, is in the Standard Time 
zone of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours slower 


than Greenwich. 
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Standard Time, Daylight Saving Time and Others 


; Interstate Commerce Commission and 


U. 8. Naval Observatory through Bi Annapolis 
over wires to various points using { : 


STANDARD FREQUENCY STATIONS 


The National Bureau of Standards’ radio sta- 
tions WWV near Washington, D. C. and WWVH 
on the island of Maui, Hawaii 
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hour and each 15 hour period thereafter; also, 
for periods of 34 mituites sect Se 
_ WWYV and WWVH have no tone modulation 
during the last two minutes of each five minute 
period commencing on the hour. 

The reference standard for the broadcast is the 
frequency provided by a carefully built and tested 
atomic beam machine (atomic clock) whose 
accuracy is plus or minus 2 parts in 100,000 million. 

Inquiries concerning WWV and WWVYH should 
be addressed National Bureau of Standards 
Boulder Laboratories, Boulder, Colo. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, in the 
United States, usually, from 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday in April unti’ 2 a.m. on the last Sunday 
in September, when clock is turned back one hour. 

In 1955 a movement was started to extend 
Daylight Saving Time to the last Sunday in 
October. By 1959 the New England States, the 
Middle Atlantic States, the District of Columbia, 
and certain sections of Virginia, Alabama, Hlinois, 
and Kentucky had adopted the extension. Places in 
Indiana have adopted Daylight Time the year 
around. Many of the changes in Daylight Saving 
Time are dependent on annual legislative or mu- 
nicipal order. 


24-HOUR TIME 


24-hour time is widely used in scientific work 
throughout the world. In the United States it is 
used also in operations of the Armed Forces. In 
Europe it is used in preference to the 12-hour a.m. 
and p.m. system. With the 24-hour system the day 
begins at midnight and hours are numbered 
consecutively through 24. Thus 8 a.m. is 0800, and 
8:25 a.m. is 0825; 4 p.m. is 1600, and 7:52 p.m. 
is 1952, or 19 hours and 52 minutes past midnight. 
Inside a local time zone, messages follow local 
time; messages going outside a local zone use 
standard time. 

INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 

The 180th meridian is used as the approximate 
Date Line, where the date must be advanced one 
day when crossing this line in a westerly direction, 
and set back one day when crossing the line in an 
easterly direction. 


Knots and Miles; Nautical Measures 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


A Knot is a measure of speed, one knot being 
a speed of one nautical mile an hour. 

The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet. In Europe, 
the old miles, which varied in length from about 
3.300 feet to ovér 36,000 feet, have been mostly 
replaced, officially at least, by the kilometer, 
which equals 0.6214 statute mile or 3,2808 feet. 

The International Nautical Mile is 1,852 meters 
or 6076.1155 feet, equivalent to 1.150779 statute 
miles. 

To convert statute miles into international 
nautical miles multiply statute miles by 0.868976; 


to convert international nautical miles into statute 
miles Ly aprile nautical miles by 1.150779 or rough- 
ly 1 1/7. 

A Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 
place is considered. for purposes of navigation, to 
be equal to the length of one minute of the meri- 
dian at that place. 

A fathom—6 feet used chiefly as a measure of 
depth of water. 

A cable—100 fathoms or 600 feet or approxi- 
mately 0.1 nautical mile. 
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Akron, Ohio. ........ (12.00 NOoN|| Fort Worth, Texas... {11.00 A.M. .-.+. [12.00 NOON 
Albuquerque, ex, (10,00 A.M. | Frankfort, Byes 2) Piper arts hae 10.00 A.M. 
Atlanta, Ga......... {12,00 Noon] m, Tete. 11.00 A.M. |jPierre, S. Dak........ |11.00 am. 
Austin, Tex.. .... {11.00 a.m. ||Grand Rapids, Micb.. |12.00 Noo’ oe Pa,....... |12.00 NOON 
Baltimore, Md....... eee NOON no Fier ae on * , Mi ax NOON 
irmingham, were | A.M. ena. Ont... ...<- | Portland, Oreg....... af A.M. 
Bismarck, N. Dak... [11.00 a.m. ||Honolulu, Bawaii.....| 7.00 4. Pro 12:00 NOON 
Boise, Idaho......... 10.00 a.m. |; Houston, Tex....... 11.00 9.00 A.M. 
Boston, Mass........{12.00 NooNj| Indianapolis, Ind . 111.00 . |12.00 Noon 
Buffalo, N. Y........|!2.00 Noon|| Jacksonville, Fla... .... 12.00 - 112.00 Noon 
Butte, Mont... . 12:1: {10:00 a.m. * 7.00 9:00 A.m. 
Charleston, S. C...... {12.00 . }11.00 ~ {11.00 am. 
bahay 2 2k reed : 12.08 a AM. 
. {12.00 . |11.00 11.00 A.M. 
10.00 . 11.00 -| 9.00 A.M, 
11.00 - |.9.00 -|.9.00 A.M. 
12.00 . {11.00 10.00 A.M. 
12.00 . 11.00 12.00 NOON 
10.00 12.00 9.00 A.M. 
12.00 11.00 11.00 a.m. 
11.00 11.00 11.00 A.M. 
12.00 11.00 9.00 A.M. 
10.00 11.00 9.00 A.M. 
11.00 12.00 12.00 NOON 
12.00 12.00 NOON}!Toledo, Ohio. ....... 12.00 NOON 
11.00 11.00 a.m. || Topeka, Kan......... 11.00 a.m. 
11.00 . |12.00 NOON)| Tucson, Ariz......... 10.00 A.M. 
12:00 7.00 am. ||Tulsa, Okla........-- 11.00 A.M. 
11.00 12.00 NooNn}| Washington, D. C.. .. |12.00 NOON 
7.00 11.00 A.M. || Witchita, . }11.00 A.M. 
12.00 . 11.00 a.m. || Wilmington, Del...... 12.00 NOON 
11.00 11.00 A.M. 


*Actual local observance differs from the official time given above as follows: El Paso, 10:00 A.M.; 


Juneau, 9:00 A.M.; and Nome, 6:00 A.M. 


J J > * = 
Standard Time Differences—Foreign Cities 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
By government decree or proclamation Spain, France, Netherlands, and Belgium have advanced 
their time from the standard meridian by one hour throughout the year. 
or, more generally, Standard 
At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time, the standard’ time 


is fixed by law and is called the legal time 
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The time indicated in table 
e. 
in foreign cities is as follows: 


Alexandria. .| 7.00 P.M. ||Cape Town..) 7.00 P.M. ||Lisbon .. 5.00 P.M. |/Singapore..../12.30 A.M.* 
6.00 p.m. ||Caracas .../12.30 p.m. ||Liverpool 5.00 P.M. ||Stockholm.../ 6.00 P.M. 
7.00 p.m. |]Copenhagen,.| 6.00 P.M. ||London.. 5.00 P.M. |/Sydne; 
5.00 A.M.*//Danzig...... 6.00 P.M. adrid.. 6.00 P.M. se - W.) | 3.00 a.w.* 
8.00 P.M. |/Dawson Manila 1.00 A.M.*||Teheran..... 8.30 P.M. 
2.00 MID. (Yukon). .| 8.00 a.m. ||/Melbourne...| 3.00 a.m.*|/Tokyo....... 2.00 A.M, * 
2.30 a.m.*|/Delhi....... .|10.30 p.m. ||Mexico City {11.00 a.m. |/Val 0...| 1.00 P.M. 
5.00 P.M. |}Dublin......| 5.00 P.M. |/Montevideo. | 2.00 P.M. ||Vancouver...|} 9.00 A.M. 
6.00 P.M. ||Geneva...... 6.00 P.M. ||Montreal..../12.00 NOON||Vienna...... 6.00 P.M. 
2.00 NOON||Halifax......| 1.00 P.M. '|}Moscow.....{ 7.00 P.M. |/Warsaw ....] 6.00 P.M. 
0.30 P.M. ||Havana + {12.00 NOON|/Oslo ........ 6.00 P.M. wan 
6.00 P.M. ||Hong Kong..| 1.00 A.M.*||Paris........ 6.00 P.M. (N. Z.)....|.5.00 A.M.* 
6.00 P.M ||Istanbul..... 7.00 P.M. ||Rio de Janeiro} 2.00 P.M. innipeg....|11.00 a.m. 

Bucharest ...| 7.00 p.m. |/Johannesburg] 7.00 P.M. |/Rome....... 6.00 P.M. |/Yokohama. 2.00 a.m.* 

Budapest....} 6.00 p.m. |/Le Havre. ...| 6,00 P.M. er sri Zurich,...... 6.00 P.M. 

Buenos Aires.) 2.00 P.M. ||Leningrad...| 7.00 P.M. (Chi on condi Baa, 

Calcutta.....110.30 p.m. |/Lima........ 12.00 Noon}|Shangha ..! 1.00 A.m.* 


*Indicates morning of the following day. 1Batavia, Java, now known as Djakarta. 
Julian and Gregorian Calendars 


Calendars based on the movements of sun and 
moon have been used since ancient times, but none 
has been perfect. The Julian calendar, under 
which western nations measured time until 1582 
A. D., was authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B.C., 
the year 709 of Rome. His expert was a Greek, 
Sosigenes. The Julian year averaged 365 days and 
gave every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable 
Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 130 
A. D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too 
long, making a day every 128 years, but nothing 
was done about it for 800 years. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct, 15, 
thus dropping 10 days. 

However, the error in the length of the year 
would have recurred at the rate of a little more 
than 3 days every 400 years. So 3 of every 4 cen- 
tesimal years (ending in 00) were made common 
years, not leap years. Thus 1600 was a leap year, 
1700 was not. Leap years are those divisible by 4 
except centesimal years, which are common unless 
divisible by 400, 

The Gregorian calendar now in use in the 
United States was imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the 


American colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752 should be 
called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and 
after 1752 his birthday fell on Feb. 22. 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Chinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
1918; Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 1923, 
the Gregorian Calendar was adopted by Greece 
and Greek Orthodox communities. 

In 1793 the French Revolutionary Government 
adopted a calendar of 12 months of 30 days each, 
with 5 extra days in September of each common 
year and a 6th extra day every 4th year. Napoleon 
reinstated the Gregorian calendar in 1806. 

To change from the Julian calendar to the 
Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900, 


The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" 

An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet, Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches of water. This is equivalent of 3,630 cubic feet, 

As & cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 pounds, the exact amount varying with the 
density, it follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface 
would be 226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 

The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is 8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of water. 3 

Ten inches of snow equals about one inch of rain in water content. 
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Perpetual Calendar 


This vealendar gives the day of week f known date fri 
the Parisian Era down te ine ster tte ee 


1, In the column under Century 1900, in line horizontally with 6 
Two letters are given for leap years; the first to be used for vranuary coe Pobpseg Ge 1 on doe 
other months. Hence for July 4, 1964, a leap year, the Dominical letter would .be D; for Jan. 


2. In the Month section, in line horizontall: i 

fourth vertical cat ae ly ees y with July the Dominical letter C appears in the 
. Directly below, in the same vertical column in the Day section, Sunday appear: rizo: 

with 4. Thus, July 4, 1965, will fall on Sunday. (Bold face type in calendat ilineieapeeteee peau 


CENTURY CENTURY YEAR 
Julian Calendart Gregorian Calendart (Last two 
(@ to Oct. 4, 1582), (Oct. 15, 1582 to 2400) figures of 
0 100 200 300 400 500 600 1500¢ 1600 1700 1800 1900 desired year) 
700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 2000 2100 2200 2300 
1400 1500+ F y 
Dominical Letter Dominical Letter 
DC ED FE GF AG BA CB —— | BA Cc E G 00 
B Cc D E F G A F G B D F ol 29 57 85 
A B Cc D Ez Fr G E ¥F A Cc E 02 30 58 86 
G A B Cc D E F D E G B D 03" "BE 60) Sear 
FE GF AG BA CB DC ED CB DC FE AG CB |04 32 60 8&8 
D E F G A B Cc A B D F A 705 od 62 89 
Cc D E F G A B G A Cc E G 06 34 62 90 
B Cc D E F G A F G B D F 07 35 63° 91 
AG BA CB DC ED FE GF ED FE AG CB ED (08 36 64 92 
F (coe. B Cc D E Cc D F A Cc |99 37 65 98 
E F G A B Cc D B Cc E G B 10 388 66 94 
D E F G A B Cc A B D F A 11 39 67 £95 
cB DC ED FE GF AG BA GF AG CB ED GF 12 40 68 9% 
é A B Cc D E F G E F A Cc E 13: 41) 6oRenam 
G A B Cc D E F D E G B D 144 42 70 98 
F G A B c D E Cc D F A Cc 15°43 799 
ED FE GF AG BA CB DC — CB ED GF BA 16 44 72 
Cc D E F G A B —— -A Cc E G 17 45 73 
B Cc D E F G A — G B D F 18 46 74 
A B Cc D E F G — F A Cc E 19 -47-~ 75 
GF AG BA CB- DC ED FE — ED GF BA DC |20 48 76 
E F G A B Cc D — Cc E G B 21 #49 77 
D E F G A B Cc —— B D F A 22 50 78 
Cc D E F G A B ———— A Cc E G 23 &L, 79 
BA CB DC ED FE GF AG — GF BA DC FE |24 52 80 
G A B Cc D E F — EB G B D 25 53 81 
F G A B Cc D E Cc D F A Cc 26 54 82 
E F G A B Cc D B Cc E G B 27-2=bb_ 835 
DC ED FE GF AG BA CB G BA DC FE AG |28 56 84 
MONTH Dominical Letter 
Jan., Oct. A B Cc D E F G 
Feb., Mar., Nov. D E F G A B Cc 
Apr., July G A B c D E F 
May B Cc D E F G A 
June E F G A B Cc D 
Aug. Cc D E F G A B 
Sept., Dec. F G A B Cc D E 
DAY 
1 8 15 22 29 Sun. Sat. Fri. Thurs, Wed. Tues. Mon. 
2 9 16 23 30 Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri, Thurs. Wed. Tues. 
8 10 17 2 31 Tues. Mon. Sun, Sat. Fri, Thurs. Wed, 
4 11 18 25 Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. ° Sat. Fri. Thurs, 
5 12 19 26 Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri, 
6 13 20 27 Fri. Thurs, Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat 
7 14 21 28 Sat Fri. Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. 


d before Oct. 4, 1582, use Julian Calendar. + On and after Oct, 15, 1582, use Gregorian Calendar. 
Be Senertday, Oct. 4, 1582, Julian Calendar, was followed the next day by Friday, Oct. 15, 1582, 


Gregorian Calendar. 
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The sun, the controlling body of our solar sys- 
tem, is a star whose dimensions cause it to be 
classified among stars as average in size, temper- 
ature and brightness. Its proximity to the earth 
Makes it appear to us as tremendously large and 
bright, and a series of thermo-nuclear reactions 
involving the atoms of the elements of which it is 
composed produces the heat and light that make 
life. possible on the earth. 

The sun has a diameter of 864,000 miles and is 
distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is 1.41 times as dense as water. The light 
of the sun reaches the earth in 498.6 seconds or 
slightly more than 8 minutes. The average solar 
surface temperature has been measured by several 
indirect methods which agree closely on a value 
of 6,000° Centigrade or about 10,000° Fahrenheit. 
The interior temperature of the sun is about 
35,000,000° Fahrenheit. 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all the colors of the rainbow in order, 
crossed by many dark lines. The ‘‘absorption 
lines’? are produced by gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 
natural terrestrial elements have been thus iden- 
tified in the sun, all in vaporous form because of 
the intense heat of the sun. 


SPHERES AND CORONA 


The radiating surface of the sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromo- 
sphere, which is a layer of solar atmosphere in a 
constant state of agitation as if stirred by spout- 
ing gases. The chromosphere is visible to the 
naked eye only at times of total solar eclipses, ap- 
pearing then to be a pinkish-violet layer with 
great, swiftly-moving spoutings called prominences 
projecting above its general level. With proper 
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instruments the chromosphere be 
aphed whenever the sun bra visible without 
total eclipse. Above chromosphere 
is the corona, also visible to the naked eye only 
at times of total eclipse. Instruments also permit 
the brighter portions of the corona to be studied 
whenever conditions are favorable. The pearly 
light of the corona surges millions of miles from 
the sun. Iron, nickel and calcium psa to 


much greater distance in space. Sunspots are 
dark, irregularly-shaped regions whose diameters 
may reach hundreds of thousands of miles. The 
average life of a sunspot group is from two to 
three weeks, but there have been spots that have 
lasted for more than a year, being carried repeat- 
edly around as the sun rotated upon its axis. The 
record for the duration of a sunspot is 18 months. 
Sunspots reach a low point every 11.5 years, with 
a peak of activity occurring irregularly between 
two successive minima, 

The sun is 400,000 times as bright as the full 
moon and gives the earth 6 million times as much 
light as do all the other stars put together. 
Actually, most of the stars that can be easily 
seen on any clear night are brighter than the 
sun. It is only the tremendous distances of all 
the other stars that make them appear as faint 
as they do. 


The Zodiac 


The sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic.. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Inside of this zone are the apparent paths 
of the sun, moon, earth and. major planets. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 


1. T Aries. The Ram. 
ooey 2. & Taurus. The Bull. 
*( 3. [1 Gemini, The Twins. 
4, 95 Cancer. The Crab, 
) 5. Q Leo. The Lion. 
‘ 6. Tf Virgo. The Virgin. 


tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 
in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on, The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 
mee 8. M Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
; 9. 2 Sagittarius. The Archer. 


10.  Capricornus. The Goat. 
oe 11, x2 Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 


12. 3€ Pisces. The Fishes. 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
15° West Longitude—Noon—E.S.T. 


Equat. Equat. Equat. 
1961 Semi- Horiz. 1961 Semi- Horiz. 1961 Semi- Horiz. 
Diameter Parallax Diameter Parallax Diameter Parallax 
Bit ‘ a” ” ’ ” ow" , oo nw 
Jan 1} 16 17.59 8.95 May 1 15 53.88 8.73 Sept. .8) 15 54 
11 16 17.39 8.95 11 15 51.55 8.71 r 18} 15 56 6s 3:46 
20) 6. 167,71 8.94 21) 15 49.58 8.69 28] 15 59.32 8.78 
31 16 15,62 8.93 31) 15 47.97 8.68 Oct 8} 16 02.03 8.81 
Feb. 10) 16 14.00 8.92 June 10) 15 46.66 8.67 18) 16 04.81 8.83 
20} 16 12.02 8.90 20} 15 45.83 8.66 28} 16 07.49 8.86 
Mar, 2 16 09.79 8.88 0} 15 45.44 8.66 Nov 16 09.94 8.88 
12} 16 07.22 8.86 July 10) 15 45,42 8.66 17) >36-12, 28 8.90 
22) 16 04.53 8.83 20} 15 45.90 8.66 27| 16 14.17 8.92 
Apr 1| 16 01.81 8.81 30} 15 46.83 8.67 Dec. 7} 16 15.66 8.93 
uy] ape | are few sl ae | gs | ie | ee 
R x oi 16 17. 5 
29| 15 51.83 8.71 g oe Bue 
Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1961 
75° West Longitude—Noon—E.S.T. 
Date | h. m. Date | h. m, Date eB Date | h. m. Date| h. m. Date | h. m. 
Jan, 1|18 44.4||Mar. 2/22 41.0\|May 1 .5||July 10| 7 13.5||Sept. 8/11 10.1) (Nc 
11/19 23.8 12}23 20.4 11 =o 20/ 7 52.9 18)11 49.5 gen iy i 26:6 
21/20 03.3 22/23 59.8 21 4 30] 8 32.4 28/12 28.9 27|16 25.5 
31/20 42.7||Apr. 1) 0 39.2 31 -8|;Aug. 9] 9 11.8]/Oct. 8/13 08.3]/|Dec. 7/17 04.9 
Feb. 10/21 22.1 11! 1 18.7||June 10 .2 19) 9 51.2 18/13 47.8 17/17 44.3 
20/22 01.5 21) 1 58.1 zo Ss, 29/10 30.6 28)14 27.2 27/18 23.7 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth 
in a period whose mean or average duration is 
27 days 7 hours 43.2 minutes. This is the moon’s 
sidereal period. Because of the motion of the 
moon in common with the earth around the 
sun, the mean duration of the lunar month—the 
period from one new moon to the next new moon 
—is 29 days 12 hours 44.05 minutes. This is the 
moon’s synodical period, 

The mean distance of the moon from the earth 
according to the American Ephemeris is 238,857 
miles. Because the orbit of the moon about the 
earth is not circular but elliptical, however, the 
maximum distance from the earth that the moon 
may reach is 252,710 miles and the least distance 
is 221,463 miles. 

All distances. are from the center of one object 
to the center of the other. The moon’s diameter 
is 2,160 miles. If we deduct the radius of the 
moon, 1,080 miles, and the radius of the earth, 
8,963 miles from the minimum distance, or perigee, 
given above, we shall have for the nearest ap- 
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proach of the bodies’ surfaces 216,420 miles. 

The form of the orbit of the moon is that of a 
Serpentine curve, always concave toward the sun. 

The moon rotates on its axis in a period of 
time exactly equal to its sidereal revolution about 
the earth—27.321666 days. The moon’s revolution 
about the earth is irregular because of its ellip- 
tical orbit. The moon’s rotation, however, is 
Tegular and this produces what is called ‘‘libra- 
tion in longitude’? which permits us to see first 
farther around the east side and then farther 
around the west side of the moon. The moon’s 
variation in altitude from season to season permits 
us to see farther over first one pole and then the 
other of the moon and this is “libration in 
latitude.”” These two libration effects permit us 
to see a total of about 60% of the moon’s surface 
over a period of time. 
- The tides are caused mainly by the moon, be- 
cause of its proximity to the earth. The ratio of 
the tide-raising power of the moon to that of the 
sun is 11 to 5. 


The Moon’s Phases, 1961 (Standard Time) 


A.M. light figures: P.M. black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Alaska 
Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time 
1961 Phase Day| Boston, New |St. Louis, New| Denver, Salt |San Francisco| Fairbanks 
York, Etc. Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. 
h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. 
Full Moon.... 1 6 06 5 06 4 06 3 06 06 
d Last Quarter 9 10 03 9 03 8 03 7 03 6 03 
e New Moon.../} 1 4 30 3 30 2 30 1 30 12 30 
= First Quarter..| 23 11 14 10 14 9 14 8 14 714 
Full Moon..../ 31 1 47 12 47 11 47 10 47 9 47 
s Last Quarter..| 8 11 50 10 50 9 50 8 50 7 50 
o New Moon.. 15 3 11 2 11 1 11 0 11 14d ss 11 11 
Lal First Quarter..} 22 3 35 2 35 1 35 0 35 21d 11 35 
Full Moon.... 2 8 35 7 35 6 35 5 35 4 35 
u Last Quarter..| 9 9 58 8 58 7 58 6 58 5 58 
s New Moon...| 16 1 51 12 51 11 51 10 51 9 51 
2 |First Quarter..| 23 9 49 8 49 7 49 6 49 5 49 
EF OORMicdsse reales 31d 11 48 10 48 9 48 8 48 
Full Moon.... 1 ORB ee ee orate wccoeatolelfletes + ue, susverg acm iol['s, © erpiliccate atte bela Ret ars tana 
ne Last Quarter..| 8 5 16 4 16 3 16 2 16 1 16 
a New Moon. . 15 0 38 14d 11 38 10 38 9 38 8 38 
: < First Quarter 22 4 50 3 50 2 50 1 50 0 50 
Full Moon....} 30 1 41 12 41 11 41 10 41 9 41 
Last Quarter.. 10 58 9 58 8 58 7 58 6 58 
&@ |New Moon...| 14 11 55 10 55 9 55 8 55 7 55 
s First_Quarter..| 22 11 19 10 19 9 19 8 19 reeks) 
Full Moon....| 29 11 38 10 38 9 38 8 38 7 38 
o Last Quarter.. 419 3 19 219 1 19 12 19 
a New Moon. . 13 0 17 12d 611 17 12d 610 17 12d 917 12d 8-17 
] First arter..) 21 4 02 3 02 2 02 1 02 0 02 
2 Full Moon....| 28 7 38 6 38 5 38 4 38 3 38 
Last Quarter.. 4 10 33 9 33 8 33 7 33 6 33 
2 New Ron wey be 2 12 112 12 12 11 12 10 12 
5  |First Quarter..| 20 6 14 5 14 414 3 14 2 14 
s. Full Moon....} 27 2 51 1 51 12 51 11 51 10 51 
Gi Last Quarter. . 3 6 48 5 48 4 48 3 48 2 48 
2“ |New Woon, eh ad 5 36 4 36 3 36 2 36 1 36 
2 |First_Quarter..| 19 5 52 4 52 3 52 2 52 1 52 
Full Moon....| 25 10 14 9 14 8 14 7 14 6 14 
: Last Quarter.. it 6 06 5 06 4 06 3 06 2 06 
a New ices: ra) Feu) 9 50 8 50 7 50 6 50 5 50 
o First Quarter..| 17 3 24 2 24 1 24 12 24 11 24 
a Full Moon....| 24 6 34 5 34 4 34 3 34 2 34 
Last Quarter.. 1 9 10 8 10 7 10 6 10 5 10 
; ew tock: me 9 1 53 12 53 11 53 10 53 9 53 
53) First Quarter..| 16 11 35 10 35 9 35 8 35 7 35 
rs) Full Moon....| 23 4 31 3 31 2 31 1 31 12 31 
Last Quarter..| 31 3 59 2 59 1 59 0.59 30d) S1ns5s 
New Moon... 8 4 59 3 59 2 59 1 59 0 59 
Ls First Quarter..| 15 7 13 6 13 5 13 4 13 3 13 
g 1 Moon....| 22 4 44 3 44 2 44 1 44 0 44 
Last Quarter..| 30 119 0 19 29d 11 19 10 19 919 
f 52 552 4 52 3 52 252 
g [mist rea ee vA $ 06 2 06 1 06 12 06 11 06 
4 Full Moon....| 21 7 42 6 42 5 42 4 42 3 42 
A Last Quarter..| 29 10 57 9 57 8 57 7 57 6-57 
Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1961 
Eastern Standard Time (0 is midnight; 12 is noon), 
Perigee 1961 Apogee. 1961 
H Day Hour Day Hour 
January pas 6 PM Ay Soe a PSs 4 AM. January.... 3 8 A.M. -15 6 A.M. 
February 14 6 A.M.|/August .26.2°2° PM. 30 «68 A.M. a Hb tn Ane 
March...... 4 1 P.M.|September. .22 11 P.M.||February...26 4 P.M. peal re af 
April. il 3 A.M. |October .21 2 A.M. +26 10° A.M. a 6 3 ee 
May. 7 A.M.|November. sad 0 ete e rey November. ee 4 Sy 
June Z ‘ad vu ae December...1 .M. ea December...27__2 P'M, 


Each month the Moon is said to 
farthest from the Earth. The average 
13h. 18m. 338; known as the anomalistic month. 
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Ww tar is on meridi 
To find the time when s 
than 12h subtract 12h and mark the 


the star’s Right Ascension 
than 12h, but if greater 


Star Light 


B Cassiopeiae . /2.26 |0.07| 45 
y Pegasi...... s+s.| 570 
@ Phoenicis... 0. 93 
@ Cassiopeiae : 
(Schedir).. 0. 150 
GB, CBtivn. 6.5.0. 0. 57 
7 Cassiopeiae . 0. 96 
8 Andromedae 0. 76 
5 Cassiopeiae . 0. 43 
a Eridani 
(Achernar) 0. 118 
6 Arietis...... 0. 52 
@ Ursae Min. 
(Pole Star). "0 680 
yy Andromedae +. | 260 
@ Arietis”..... 0. 76 
8 Trianguli... 0. 140 
CCC ene. so. wwienaf 230 
7 Persei....... 0. 113 
8 Persei 
(Algol) 0. 105 
@ Persei..... wes| 570 
7 Tauri 
(Alcyone) . é 541 
 Persei....... 2 5 1000 
€ Persei....... 2 680 
+ Eridani..... 160 
@ Tauri 
(Aldebaran). |0.86 |0. 68 
t Aurigae..... 2.64 |... .| 330 
n Aurigae..... Ptr Oro 
6B Eridani..... 2.79 10, 78 
8 Orionis 
(Rigel)..... 0.14 |, 900 
@ Aurigae 
(Capella)... |0.05 |0, 45 
7 Orionis 
(Bellatrix),. {1.64 470 
8 Tauri 
(El Nath),../1.65 |,.,./ 300 
6 Orionis..... 2,20 |,.,.|1500 
@ Leporis 
(Arneb).... /2.58 .-| 900 
t Orionis..... 2.76 + -}2000 
€ Orionis..... 1.70 -| 1600 
So Maurk. v0 .s.. 3.07 »+| 940 
$ Orionis..... 1.79 + -|1600 
« Orionis..... 2.06 +2100 
@ Orionis 
(Betelgeux) . |0. 41 520 
8 Aurigae..... 1,86 88 
6 Aurigae..... 2,65 108 
6B Canis Maj... {1.96 750 
a Carinae 
(Canopus).. |-0,72 98 
vy Geminorum /1,93 105 
@ Canis Ma- 
joris (Sirius) |-1,42 8.7 
€ Canis Maj... |1,48 680 | 
6 Canis Maj... {1.85 -|2100 


P 
Mean time of upper transit (at 7 
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Star Tables, 1961 


24h to the latter, if n 


Right | Decli- 
Ascen,| nation 


ee ee! 
“o 06.3] +28 52 
0 07.0|+58 56 
0 11.2|+14 58 
0 24.3| —42 32 
0°38.2| +56 19||o Puppis...... 
0 41.6} —18 12 
0 54.3) +60 30||e Hydrae...... 
1 07.5) +35 25 
1 23.2} +60 02 
1 36.2| —57 26 
1 52.4|+20 37 
1 55.5| +89 05 
2 01.4; +42 08 
2 04.9/+23 16 
2 07.2| +34 48 ||\@ Crucis...... 
3 00.2} +03 56 
3 01.9) +53 21}\y Virginis..... 
3 05.6| +40 48 
3 21.5) +49 43 oris (Alioth) 
{ Ursae Maij- 
3 45.1} +23 59 oris (Mizar). 
3 51.6| +31 46|\/@ Virsinis 
3 55.2) +39 54 (Spica)..... 
3 56.2|—13 37||n Ursae Maj. 
(Alkaid).... 
4 33.6|+16 26]! Bodtis...... 
4 54.41+33 06|/8 Centauri.... 
5 03.7} +41 11]/@ Centauri.... 
5 05.9] —05 08 |/@ Bodtis 
(Arcturus) .. 
5 12.6] -—08 15|\|@ Centauri.... 
€ Bodtis...... 
5 13.7| +45 58||8 Ursae Min... 
@ Coronae 
§ 23.0| +06 19 Borealis.... 
@ Serpentis... 
5 23.8} +28 35]/6 Scorpii...... 
5 30.0] —00 20/|8 Scorpii..... . 
@ Scorpii 
5 31.0) —17 51 (Antares) .. 
5 33.5] —05 56|/6 Herculis.... 
5 34.2} —01 14||/e@ Trianguli 
5 35.3] +21 07 Australis... 
5 38.7|—01 58}|e Scorpii...... 
5 45.9} —09 41/\7 Ophiuchi... 
X Scorpii...... 
5 53.0} +07 24 ||a@ Ophiuchi... 
5 56.6] +44 57||y Draconis.... 
5 57.0| +37 13||a@ Lyrae (Vega) 
6 20.9|—17 56|\@ Aquilae ‘ 
(Altair)..., 
6 23.1|—52 40\|y Cygni....... 
6 35.4 +16 26||@ Pavonis..... 
@ 'Gysaren cin sa 
6 43.4) -—16 40 (Deneb) 
6 57.1) —28 55/\e Pegasi...... 
7 06.8| —26 20;'@ Piscis Aust. . 


OLAR STAR, 1961 


subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table on page 424 


remainder 


le ~ 
= a 


mark this result P. M., if 
A. M. 


0 
SESS 


. 


aSeRe 
BS: 8S 2g 


hore bob be toe 
_ 
a) 


- 
& 
SP Psa ae ae 


1.79/0.01 


2.2110.02| 108 
0.04/0.12/26.5 


0.77/0.20)16.5 
2,22)....) 750 
1.95) ...,.) 310 


1 A ee 
2.31|....| 780 
1.19|0.14/22.6 


1600 


5° W. Longitude) and Polar Distance of Polaris 


Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 
Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist 
° , an” h m.s ° Le wo hb m, s ° , ” 
P.M,|0 54 49|/May. 1/11 18 18 A.M.}0 55 08]/Sept....1} 3 17 00 A.MJ0 55 12 
P.M./0 54 47/\June,...1| 9 16 48 A.M,/0 55 16/|Oct.....1] 1 19 29 A.M.J0 55 03 
P.M.|0 54 51/|July....1/ 7 19 26 A.M.10 55 19||Nov.....1/11 13 50 P.M.10 54 51 
P.M.10 54 59!/Aug.....1| 5 18 14 A.M.|0 55 18||Dec.....11 9 15 41 P.M|0 54 40 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, 3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between 


Polaris is 11h, 58m. 2s. The greatest Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 


5h. 56m. before upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, while the greatest Western elongation 


occurs 5h. 56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before lower transit. 


Morning Stars, 1961 
Mercury—Jan, 1-5; Feb. 21-May 1; June 27-Aug. 


14; Oct. 22-Dec. 16 
Venus—Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 
Mars—Dec. 14-Dec. 31. 
Jupiter—Jan. 5-July 25. 
Saturn—Jan. 11-July 19. 


Evening Stars, 1961 
Mercury—Jan. 5-Feb. 21; May 1-June 27; Aug. 14- 
Oct. 22; Dec. 16-31. ; 


Venus—Jan. 1-Apr. 10. T 
Mars—Jan. 1-Dec. 14 


Jupiter—Jan, 


* July 25-Dec. 31 


1-5 
Saturn—Jan. 1-11; July 19-Dec. 31. 
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Four Eclipses in 1961 : 


The time in these tables is Greenwich Mean Time. To obtain Eastern Standard Time subtract 5 hours 


from Greenwich Time; Central Standard Time, 
7 hours; Pacific Standard Time, subtract 8 hours. 


I, A Total Eclipse of the Sun, February 15, 1961. 
The eclipse will be visible over central France, 
northern Italy, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania 
and the U.S.S.R. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


qd h m 

Eclipse begins ............. February 15 06 09.4 

Central eclipse begins ..... February 15 07 31.5 
Central eclipse at local 

apparent noon ........... February 15 08 43,1 

Central eclipse ends ....... February 15 09 07.7 

moeunse ends» |....4. 66h... e February 15 10 30.1 


Il. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, March 2, 1961. 
The beginning of the eclipse is visible in North 
America except the extreme eastern part, the 
Pacific Ocean, Australia, New Zealand, eastern 
Asia, the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, the 
north polar regions and parts of Antarctica; the 
end is visible in Alaska, the north polar regions, 
the Pacific Ocean except the southeastern part, 
Australia, New Zealand, Asia, the Indian Ocean, 
eastern Europe, the extreme northeastern part of 
Africa, and parts of Antarctica. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


qd h m 
Moon enters penumbra ........ March 2 10 33.0 
Moon enters umbra ........... March 2 11 51.9 
Middle of the eclipse .......... March 2 13 28.6 
Moon leaves umbra ......-.... March 2 15 05.4 
Moon leaves penumbra ......-.. March 2 16 24.2 


Magnitude of the eclipse 0.806 


subtract 6 hours; 


Mountain Standard Time, subtract 


I. Annular Eclipse of the Sun, August 11, 1 1 
The éclipse will be visible over the South Atlantie 
and Antarctic Oceans and part of Antarctica, 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


ad ‘hm 

Eclipse begins ........... -»., August 11 08 13.4 

Central eclipse begins ...... ». August 11 09 52.2 
Central eclipse at local 

apparent noon ............. August 11 11 09.7 

Central eclipse ends ......... August 11 11 41.0 

Eclipse ends 3425: ( 230, .ceee August 11 13 19.9 


IV. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, August 26, 
1961. The beginning of the eclipse is visible in 
Europe, Asia Minor, Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, 
North America except the west coast, South Amer- 
ica, the southeastern part of the Pacific Ocean, 
and most of Antarctica; the end is visible in west- 
ern Europe, the western half of Africa, the Atlantic 
Ocean, North America except the northwestern tip 
of Alaska, South America, the eastern part of the 
Pacific Ocean, and most of Antarctica. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


qd h m 
Moon enters penumbra ...... August 26 00 36.7 
Moon enters umbra .......... August 26 01 35.5 
Middle of the eclipse .......4 August 26 03 08.8 
Moon leaves umbra .......... August 26 04 42.1 
Moon leaves penumbra ....-.. August 26 05 41.0 


Magnitude of the eclipse 0.992 


U.S. ‘Navy Building World’s Largest Radio Telescope 


The largest radio telescope in the world is being 
erected by the United States Naval Research Lab- 
oratory at Sugar Grove, West Viriginia. The in- 
strument is a gigantic saucer, 600 feet in diameter, 
capable of being aimed at any part of the sky above 
its horizons. It will have an estimated range 
through space of 38 billion light years, about 19 
times the range of the largest optical telescope, the 
200-inch Hale Reflector at Mt. Palomar, California, 

Second in size of steerable radio telescopes to the 
Sugar Grove antenna is the 250-foot dish at Jod- 
rell Bank in England, administered by the Uni- 
yersity of Manchester, and third is the 210-foot 
diameter antenna planned for Australia. Not far 
from Sugar Grove, in Green Bank, West Virginia, 
is the National Radio Astronomy Observatory, 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation. 
Here a steerable radio telescope 85 feet in diameter 
is in use and one of 140-foot diameter is nearing 
completion. There are rumors of large radio tele- 
scopes in use in the USSR, but nothing definite is 
as yet known about them. 

There are more than 60 radio telescopes in the 
world. About half of these are in the United States, 
6 in Germany, 6 in the USSR, 5 in Japan, 3 in 
England, 4 in Australia and the rest in Canada 
and Europe. At present, South America is the only 
continent that does not have such an installation. 

In addition to the saucer-shaped antennas that 
are capable of being directed toward any point in 
the sky, there are the less-maneuverable arrays of 
antennas built on large areas of open ground. 
While this type of radio telescope must, to some 
extent, wait for various regions of the sky to he 
brought into its field by the earth’s rotation, it is 
possible to build fixed arrays with larger areas 
than are possible with movable antennas. An array 
with a diameter of 1,000 feet is to be completed in 
Puerto Rico for the U.S. Government late in 1961. 

Radio telescopes are devices to detect radiation 
from celestial objects in wave lengths longer than 
those that produce light. Objects in space radiate 
more powerfully in the shorter wave lengths— 
about one-hundred thousandth of an inch—than 
in the longer waves—from one-tenth of an inch to 
thirty yards. The atmosphere of the earth is so 
constituted as to admit radiation only. in the 
light-wave length and the wave length detectable 
by radio telescopes. Since the energy-gathering 
power of any telescope is measured by the ratio of 
its diameter to the length of the energy waves it 
receives, radio telescopes must have a considerably 
larger surface to receive the longer wave radiation. 

A grant of $750,000 was given to Yale University 


by Ford Foundation in July, 1960, for erecting a 
20-inch astrograph in the Southern Hemisphere, to 
measure the movement of stars in our galaxy. Co- 
lumbia University will cooperate in the project, to 
be ready by 1962. The only other astrograph is 
located at Lick Observatory. 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 

Astronomical telescopes: are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. In the first, light passes 
through a lens which brings the light rays to a 
focus where the image may be magnified by a 
second lens, the eyepiece, or directly photographed. 

The refiector consists of a concave parabolic 
mirror, generally of Pyrex coated with silver or 
aluminum, which reflects the light rays back 
toward the upper end of the telescope where they 
are either magnified by the eye-piece or photo- 
graphed, as in the case of the refractor. In some 
reflecting telescopes, the light is reflected again 
by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side of the telescope tube or after 
passing through a hole in the principal mirror. 

WORLD’S LARGEST REFRACTORS 
Location and Diameter In Inches 

Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis...... 
Lick Obs., Mt, Hamilton, Calif................. 36 


Paris Obs., Meudon, France...............+. 32.7 
Astrophysical Obs., Potsdam, Germany...... 31.5 
Alleghany Obs., Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 30. 


Univ. of Paris, Nice, Franceé.~......5...00.« 
Pulkovo-Obs:;- Russia. 22-2. eres 

U. S. Naval Obs., Washington, D. C 
University. of Virginia........... 
Yale University, Canberra, Australi 


WORLD’S LARGEST REFLECTORS 


This is a partial list including most reflectors 
of 40-inches aperture or larger. 


Mt. Palomar, 66 mi. N. of San Diego, Calif,.... 200 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif......... 120 
Mt> Wilson -Obs.;. Calif. =. oi. eae ae noes 100 
McDonald Obs., Mt. Locke, Texas............ 82 
David Dunlap Obs., Richmond Hill, Ont., Can, 74 
Dominion Astrophysical Obs., Victoria, B.C... 72 
Perkins Obs., Delaware, Ohio................ 69 


Harvard Obs., Oak Ridge, Mass............... 61 


Harvard Obs., Bloemfontein, S. Africa....... 60 
Cordoba Obs., Bosque Alegre, Argentina...... 60 
Berlin-Babelsberg Obs., Germany...........+. 49 
Melbourne, Australia... .........0.ccceuseecaes 48 
Paris Obs., St. Michel, France....... 47 
Lowell Obs., Flagstaff, Ariz.......... 42 
U. 8. Naval Obs., Washington, D. C 40 
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Planetary Configurations, 1962 
As _a service to those who consult the planetary configurations for earl: 
the Wortp Atmanac publishes the configurations for January, February, 
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. Comets and Meteors 
The origin of comets is not known. Dr. Jan Oort, a Dutch astronomer, presents the hypothesis that 
there is a wide, irregular fringe of comets around the outskirts of the solar system. From this fringe, 
single comets may be drawn, from time to time, by the gravitational pull of one of the large outer 
planets and started on a journey through the solar system on a long, eliptical orbit about the sun. 
Comets sufficiently bright to be seen without telescopic aid are rare. Two bright comets appeared 
in 1957, the Arend-Roland Comet in April and the Mrkos Comet in August. Neither of these two was 
spectacular. Most comets are discovered by professional astronomers who find them while engaged in 
some totally unrelated project or who see them on patrol photographs taken as a matter of routine at 
most large observatories. It is always possible that a bright comet, hitherto unknown, may make its 
appearance at any time. Barring such an unexpected event, the next certain bright comet that is due 
to appear is Halley’s Comet, which is expected some time in 1986. 
A comet of the seventh magnitude was reported visible to a telescope during April and May, 1960. 
Known as Bu: m, it was seen by U. S. Naval Obs ery aVORY ae eeerare, Ariz. in the east just before 
y. 


sunrise. It moved north toward the North Star and faded in 
Long. of | From 
Due to Period | Year Peri- | Aphel-|Inclina-| Asc. sc. 
in f tion to | Node on | Node to 


Name Return ° helion on 
Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic| Ecliptic |Perih'i’n 

IMGGEG ie ne | HED, [O62 3.31 1786 0.34 4.10 |Deg. 12 |Deg. 335 |Deg. 185 
Comas Solo..........| Apr. 1961 8.55 1926 1.77 6.60 13 63 40 
MOMS... o. geer ca a | SUL 196L 6.44 1929 1.55 5.40 260 25. 
Gregg-Skellerup..... . Noy. 1961 4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 18 215 356 
Tempel II...........| June 1962 5.27 1873 1.36 4.68 12 119 191 
Rerrine (05. oc. 2 + |. June 1962 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 242 167 
PAYG. Si. rte aed cn ole AN, 1962 7.44 1843 1.60 6.02 11 206 201 
Witipple. ..0-5 5... Apr. 1963 7.42 1933 2.45 5.16 10 189 

Pons-Winnecke......| May 1963 6.15 1819 1.08 5.56 22 94 170 
Dutoit-Neujmin..... Sept. 1963 5.58 1941 1.34 4.95 229 

D’Arrest;.....:.....] Oct. 1963 6.69 1851 1.38 5.71 18 144 174 
BCODES oovi/.c tao. se | Mar, 1964 6.19 1906 1.61 5.20 170 110 
Arend-Roland.... May 1964 6.69 1956 1.38 5.70 17 125 326 
jy Ce ae June 1964 3.31 1786 0.34 4.10 12 335 185 
Neujmin IT Mar. 1965 5.45 1916 1.34 4.84 11 328 194 
Tempel-Swi Apr. 1965 5.68 1869 1.15 5.21 290 114 
Tempell... Apr. 1966 33.36 1866 2.10 7.50 163 234 173 
Taylor..... Jan. 1967 6.73 1915 1.56 3.52 114 355 
Gregg Skellerup. Jan, 1967 4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 18 215 356 
Brooks IT... >.....| June 1967 6.93 1889 1.87 igo eo 178 196 
ESOP TOU Werte Osco assis -echn lee July 1967 7.01 1905 1.45 5.88 31 6 351 
HIRIRG ow eee. By | SvUly 1967 6.81 1886 1.04 6.16 3 45 321 
mempel TY: \is sic ss). Sept. 1967 5.27 1873 1.36 4.68 12 119 191 
IEMOKEN:....00 ceases} Oct» 1967 3.31 1786 0.34 4.10 12 335 185 
etaltey:. ois. 1986 76.02 |240 B.C.| 0.59 35.32 162 57 112 


unusual number in a short period of time is 
called a meteor shower. Meteors are popularly 
known as falling stars or shooting stars. While 
most of them are consumed, a few fall to earth 
in the form of fused metal or stone, and are called 
meteorites. 

Many meteorites have been picked up in the 
United States, most of them small. A huge meteor- 
ite may lie embedded in the earth at Meteor 
Crater, on U. S. 6 near Canyon Diablo in Arizona, 
The crater is 1 mi. in diameter at the surface and 
over 500 feet deep, and is surrounded by a wall 


of earth filled with pyrites presumably originating 
with the meteor. A.lake in the Ungava region of 
northern Quebec fills the Chubb Crater, dis- 
covered 1943, which is 742 mi. around. Vast des- 
truction of timber was caused by a meteorite that 
hit in the vicinity_of Lake Baikal, in Siberia, 
June 30, 1908. A large meteor that split into 
fragments of 80 to 820 pounds fell Feb. 17, 1930, 
14 mi. sw of Paragould, Ark. 

On display in the American Museum-Hayden 
Planetarium, New York, N. Y. are three meteor- 
ites; a 34 ton 85 pound iron-nickel meteorite 
brought from Cape York, Greenland by Robert 
E. Peary in 1907, a 1442 ton meteorite found in 
the Willamette region of Oregon in 1902 and a 
3 ton Cape York meteorite also brought back 
by Admiral Peary. 


Days Between Two Dates 
Table covers veriod of two ordinary years. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28. 


1962; subtract 185 from 724; answer is 539 days. 


Example—Days between July 4, 1961 and Dec. 25, 


4 u ' 1 


iS} ° 
ae fie| el ete eldlelel el Slalalg/zlelelelsldlelete 
a|e&} le} a} s reales 515] 3]| s 3/2/46 53 | St-8 |S) ole 
Bret eis) 21s) 212) 2) 8/6) 2) 4] Al S| sls] <¢] se] 5/5) </ a olziea 
: 21/152| 182| 213|244|2741305|335||  1/366|397|425) 456| 486] 517] 547/578] 609| 6391 670| 700 
Md Bal eal 92 14 13st 8415 14/ 24512751306) 336|| 2|367| 398| 426| 457] 487| 518] 548] 579|610| 640) 671 701 
3| 31 34/ 62| 93] 123/154 184|215|246/276|307/337|| 3/368/399| 427/458) 488) 519] 549/580) 611/641] 672| 702 
4] 4] 35] 63| 94/124| 155/185] 216|247|277/308/338|| 4/369) 400) 428] 459| 489/520) 550) 581| 612] 642) 673! 703 
5| si 36] 64| 95/125] 156) 186| 217/248] 278/309/339|| 5|370|401|429| 460] 490] 521] 551| 582| 613| 643) 674|704 
é| él 37/ 65! 96/126) 157| 187|218|249|279|310|340|| — 6|371/402| 430] 461] 491| 522| 552) 583) 614) 644] 675| 705 
#1 9! 381 @6l 97/127] 158] 188|219|250|/280/311|341|| 7|372|403|431/ 462) 492] 523| 553| 584| 615) 645) 676| 706 
8| 8| 39] 67| 98] 128) 159] 189| 220) 251|281/312/342|| 8/373) 404| 432) 463] 493] 524| 554| 585| 616) 646) 677) 707 
9| 91 40] 68! -99] 129] 160] 190) 221| 252|282|313|343|| —9|374|405| 433/ 464| 494| 525] 555| 586) 617) 647] 678) 708 
10| 101 41/ 69] 100] 130] 161| 191| 222] 253) 283/314|344|| 10/375] 406| 434| 465| 495] 526| 556 587| 618] 648|679| 709 
41} 11] 42| 70|101|131| 162| 192| 223/254] 284/315|345)| 11/376] 407|435| 466) 496| 527| 557| 588) 619] 649] 680/710 
42} 121 43| 71) 1021132] 163| 193| 224| 255] 285/316|346|| 12|377|408|436| 467| 497| 528) 558) 589| 620/650) 681| 711 
i4| 13| 44| 72|103| 133| 164] 194|225|256|286|317/347|| 13/378|409| 437| 468] 498) 529) 559| 590] 621/ 651/682 | 712 


. re 2 , Vater tian’ « «4 amy 
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Sidereal 


Name Mean Dist. from Sun in Miles 
: oO Daily Revolution 
4 Planet Motion Days Maximum Minimum 
r w 
i 420 87.9686 43,355,000 28,566,000 
576" 670 224.7007 |. 67,653,000 66,738,000 
548.193 365.2564 94,452,000 342, : 
519 686.9804 154,760,000 128,830,000 ; 
128 4332 .5870 506,710, 459,940,000 3 
666 10759. 2025 935,570,000 836,700,000 ; 
231 30685. 93 1,866,800,000 | 1,698,800,000 z 
. 535 60187. 400, 2,769,600,000 
. 283 90737. 4,600,000,000 | 2,760,000,000 


Jupiter has 4 large and 8 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 5; 
Neptune, 2; Mars, 2; the Earth, 1. 


atrici Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity _ 
mer gs ate’ <i Reyolution— Orbit to Miles : 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* per Second 
° rs ” 
cury.. 0.205 627 116 7 0144 .73 
veuwa. ees 0.006 pe 584 3 23 39.3 ae 
Be gatrek acs = 0.016 7 Sree fy ae : 
J Mare 0.093 370 780 1 50 59.7 14.98 
ry NAS OS EHS) oe nena ars 0.048 490 399 1 AS 22:7 8.11 
f Saturn 0.051 618 378 2 29 13.9 ree 
2 MUPADUS, slo cts cas. 5 0.044 313 370 0 46 20.1 4, 
4 Neptune 0.007 335 367 1 46 23.8 3.40 
Pluto 0.248 111 367 47-162 Soe 3. 
: Light at 
ean Mean Annual | Mean Long. | Annual |— - 
an Te atde Longitude of|/Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- Aphe- 
} Planet at the Epoch* |the Peri’el’n*| Motion | ing Node* Motion| helion lion 
” ° ’ ” ” ° , , ” 
b 57.6 76 51.41.22} + 5.7 47 52 43.4 10.58 4.59 
24.0 131 02 02.2 | +_0.5 76 20 10.0 1.94 1.91 
) 32.5 102 12 30.0 | +11.7 ME tns seneteas 1,03 0.97 
34.8 835 21 22.5 | +16.1 49 15 47.1 0.52 0.36 
59.8 13 14 45.2 | + 7.7 100 04 14.9 0.041 | 0.034 
27.8 37 21.0 | +20.4 113 20 09.6 0.012 | 0.010 
22.8 172 32 34.1 | +_8.0 73 41 33.0 0.003 | 0.0025 
& 45.7 | 25 21 55.4 | +1818 | 131 24 20.2 0.001 | 0.001 
45.5 224 31 87.9 0.0 109 53 51.0 0.001 | 0.001 
* 
hours Greenwich Mean Time. 
Semi-Diameter 
—— Gravi- | Re- | Prob- 
§ Sun At In Den- y at | flect-| able 
and At Unit | Mean | Miles/Volume| Mass. sity Axial ur- ing Tem- 
Planets Dis- Least |(Mean| @—=1. @=I1 @e=1 Rotation face |Power| per- 
Ls tance Dist. |S.-D.) @=1. ature 
} oe " d. bh. m. 8. Pet. F 
16 569.63] ..... 432000)1300000. |332000. | 0.26 | 24 16 48 27. 9 | .... |-10,000 
3.34 5.45 1505) 0.056} 0.0543) 0.68 | 88 0.38 | 0.07 |= 600 
' 8.41 | 30.40 3805 .910} 0.8136) 0.94 | 30 § 0.88 | 0.76 |+ 100 
Debate) Novae card 3959) 1.000} 1.000 | 1.00 1,00 | 0.39 |+ 50 
j Bows2, 68s... 1080 0.020} 0.0120) 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.16 | 0.07 |--. B15 
4.68 8,94 2070) 150) 0.1069) 0.71 24. 37 23 0.39 | 0.15 0 
1 35.19 | 22,60 | 43450/13812 318.35 0.24 9 50 2.65 | 0.51 |— ib 
1 18.95 9,24 | 35750) 763. 95.3 0.12 10 02 1.17 |.0.50 |—.. 256 
34,28 1.88 | 14750) 53, 14. 54 0.28 10 45 1.05 | 0.66 |— 350 
36.56 1,26 | 13400) 34. 17.2 0.45 15 48 1.23 | 0.62 |— 400 


The planet Pluto was located by C. W. Tombaugh of Lowell Observatory March 13, 1930. Its mass 
is about 0.83 of the mass of the earth. Its average distance from the sun is about 3,700,000,000 miles. 
Perihelion will occur in 1989 and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation of Leo. 


On January 1, 1961 its predicted position in the sky will be 10 hours 58 minutes in Right Ascension 


and 20 degrees 31 minutes in North Declination. 


Dark Side of Moon Photographed by Rocket 


A new era of moon study opened in 1959. A space 
rocket launched by the Soviet Union hit the sur- 
face of the moon Sept. 13, the first object sent by 
man from one cosmic body to another, after travel- 
ing 236,875 mi. in about 35 hours. 

In October, 1959, the Soviet Union -announced 
that its space cameras had photographed the dark 
Side of the moon. A multi-stage rocket was 
launched Oct. 4, to place an ‘‘automatic inter- 
planetary space station’’ in orbit around the moon, 
This station was 52 in. long, 4 ft. in diameter and 
weighed 614 lbs. It was equipped with radio, elec- 
tronic, photographic, television and other appara- 
tus, an orientation system, devices to control tem- 
perature and operate cameras. The photographic 
and television apparatus photographed the moon 
some time after Oct. 18, developed the film and 
transmitted the picture and other data to the 
earth when ordered by a control system. The sta- 
tion was over 40,000 mi. from the moon’s center 
when photographing the moon, 


The USSR Academy of Sciences reported that 
the photographs also disclosed the lunar landscape 
on the outer edge. It was now seen that the great 
mare (sea) known as Mare Marginis, Mare Smythii 
and Mare Australe continued on the dark side of 
the moon. 

Phenomena on the dark side were named by the 
Soviet Academy. They were the Soviet Mountains, 
1,250 mi, long, extending into the moon’s southern 
half, beyond which lay what seemed to be plains 
with high reflecting power; Mare Moscovianum, a 
crater-like sea nearly 200 mi. in diameter, with 
an extension, Sinus Astronautarum; three craters, 
Tsiolkovski, Lomonosov and Joliot-Curie, the first 
two with center peaks, and Mare Somnii (Sea of 
Dreams); largest of the new craters was about 45 
mi. in diameter, 

Latin names for protuberances on the bright 
side of the moon have been drawn from mythology 
or commemorate famous astronomers, the most 
conspicuous being Copernicus, a huge mountain 
with radiating lines. 
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Major U. S. Lighthouses 


Pe ci 


w= 


Speed of Light, Constants 


Source: United States Coast Guard 


Creating a lighthouse service was one of the 
early acts of the U. S. Congress, which established 
the Bureau of Lighthouses on Aug. 7, 1789. Since 
1939 it has been administered as part of the 
United States Coast Guard, which also looks after 
lightships, lights, radio beacons, buoys and un-— 
lighted beacons as aids to navigation. It furnishes 
information in its Notice to Mariners and in 
pamphlets listed in Light Lists. 


The first lighthouse on the Atlantic Coast was 
built of stone on Little Brewster Island off Boston 
harbor in 1716. It used spermaceti (whale oil). 
The present structure dates from 1859. Lights also 
were built off Newport, 1740, and Nantucket, 1754. 


The first lighthouse under the republic was 
authorized in 1792, at Cape Henry, Va., on the 
Chesapeake Bay. It first burned fish oil, then 
turned to spermaceti or whale oil. In common 
with other early lights it experimented with lard 
oil, kerosene and gas before electricity furnished 
reliable power. : 

Famous in New England history is the light- 
house on Minot’s Ledge, 15 miles sw of Boston. 


began operation Jan, 1, 
April, 1851, it was de- 
were 
. The 
built at 


The first tower, of iron, 
1850. In the storms of 
stroyed by waves and its two keepers 
drowned. A stone «tower was erected in 1860 
oldest light on the Pacific Coast was 
Point Loma, San Diego, Calif., in 1855. 


Lights are fixed, flashing and occulting. A 
fixed light is a steady light; a flash indicates the 
dark exceeds the light; in occulting, light inter- 
vals are equal to or greater than the periods of 
darkness. 


Electricity is the illuminant now used in most 
of the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent 
lamps placed inside the larger sizes of lenses pro- 
ducing beams of as much as 14,000,000 candlepower 
where such brilliance is required. 


Lights important to Atlantic shipping are Eddy- 
stone in the English Channel, 14 mi. ssw of Ply- 
mouth, 133 ft. tall with 358,000 candlepower, 
visible 17 mi.; Fastnet Rock, off Cape Clear, 
County Cork, Ireland, 160 -ft.; Bishop Rock, 
Scilly Isles. Skerryvore, off Argyllshire, Scotland, 
has a 138 ft. tower. Vierge Tower at Finisterre, 
France, rises 247 ft. 


en a ae 


: Candle- Candle- Candle- 
Station power Station power Station power 

Oak Island, N.C. - Marcus H’k Rear, Del.. 600,000 ||Galveston Jetty, Texas, 250,000 

At low visibility... .. .|14,000,000||Anacapa Island, Calif... 600,000 ||Point Retreat, Alaska. . 250,000 

At other times........ 1,400,000||Point Hueneme, Calif... 600,000 ||Long Beach, Calif... ... 250,000 
Molokai, Hawaii... .. .|12,000,000||Kauhola Point, Hawaii. ,000||North Head, Wash.. 250,000 
Cape St. Elias, Alaska.| 6,000,000||Southwest Pass En- Cape Hatteras, N.C... . 250,000 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla.....| 5,500, trance; L&,...5. 2.86. ,000||Craighill Channel, Md.. ,000 
Liston Range, Del.....| 5,000,000||Point Montara, Calif.. . 600,000||Cherry Is. R’g., Front, 
Kilauea Point, Hawail..| 4,500,000||Cape Flattery, Wash... . ; pi ee tee 250,000 
Cape Spencer, Alaska... ,500,000||Pauwela Point, Hawaii. 560,000 | /No. ManitouSh'l., Mich. 250,000 
White Shoal, Mich.....| 3,000,000||Windward Point, Cuba. ,000 | |Beavertail, R.T........ 250,000 
Pensacola, Fla.........| 3,000,000||Cape Elizabeth, Me,...| 500,000||/Sturgeon Bay Can., Wis.| 250,000 
AmbroseChannelLight- ‘Farallon, Calif......... 500,000 | |Ediz Hook, Wash...... 000 

ship. Low visibility. .| 2,500,000|/Keeweenaw, Mich... .. . 500,000 ||Horseshoe West R'g., 

At other times.......+. 00,000||Manhattan Rang Pront, Pa. rks 250,000 
Brazos River, Texas... .} 2,500,000|| Rear, Ohio.......... 500,000 | |Horseshoe West R’g., 
Cubits Gap, La........| 2,000,000/|St. Simons, Ga......... X Car PR. P ew are 250,000 
Nawiliwili, Hawaii.....| 2,000,000||Cherry Is. R’g. Rear, ‘Chester R'g., Front, Pa. 250,000 
Point Vicente, Calif.....| 2,000, DO. ete eee 450,000 | |Chester R’g., Rear, Pa.. 250,000 
Rawley Point, Wis.....] 2,000,000/|St. Augustine, Fla...... 450,000 ||Little Tinicum Is. R’g., 
Cape San Blas, Fla.....| 2,000,000||Split Rock, Minn....... ,000 Rear N. J. os occ 250,000 
Copper Harbor, Mich...| 2,000,000||Cape Canaveral, Fila... . 450,000 | |Little Tinicum Is. R’g., 
Guard Island, Alaska...| 2,000,000/||Pilot Island Range BPONT, NG Dacian men beet 250,000 
Cape Kumukahi, Haw..| 1,700,000 Rear, Mich Si ass ,000 ||Bellevue Range, Front, 
Cape Charles, Va.......| 1,500,000||Chicago Harbor, Ill..... 400,000 Del. acta re eae 250,000 
Dry Tortugas, Fla... ...| 1,500,000||Devils Island, Wis... ... ,000 ||Bellevue Range, Rear, 
Point Conception, Calif.) 1,300,000||Mifflln Bar R'g. Rear, IDG) s.r Reopens 250,000 
Matagorda, Texas.....| 1,300,000 INGA Gare Recs ROS 400,000 |/Hams Bluff, W. Indies. . ,000 
Birch Point Range Marquette, Mich....... 400,000 ||Gay Head, Mass....... 250,000 

Front, Mich...... 1,200,000 ||Rock of Ages, Mich..... 400,000] /St. Johns, Fla.......... 000 
Birch Point Range 'The Graves, Mass...... 400,000 || New Castle R’g., Front 

Rear, Mich... .. .. 1,200,000||Point Arena, Calif...... 400,00 ING Gittins ees ees. 250,000 
Cape San Juan, P. R 1,200,000 ||Liston R'g. Front, Del. . 400,000 | |New Castle R’g., Rear, 
Santa Barbara, Calif 1,100,000||Brush Pt. R'g. Rear, 2 SED oo aces 250,000 
Point Arguello, Calif 1,100,000 Mite set . pee 350,000 | |Deepwater Point, Del ,000 
Fire Island, N. Y.......| 1,100,000]|Alcatraz, Calif hang 350,000||Scotch Cap, Alaska. . 240,000 
Point Borinquen, P. R..| 1,100,000||Oakiand Harbo: lif. 350,000} |San Luis Obispo, Cal 
Sankatyv Head, Mass....} 1,100,000||StatemIsland, N.Y..... 350,000 ||Pilot Is. Range, Front. . : 
Point Cabrillo, Calif... .| 1,100,000/|Marblehead, Ohio. .... 350,000 Mithe on cacti. 200,000 
Point Reyes, Calif... ...} 1,000,000||Petit Manan, Me....... 350,000 | |Bulkhead Bar Range : 
Pigeon Point, Calif.....] 1,000,000||Reedy Island Range Front; Dels.: akan 200,000 
Hereford Inlet, N. J....} 1,000,000 Rear; Delins.omk ate 350,000 ||Bulkhead Bar Range : 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla.......] 1,000,000||Cape Blanco, Ore... ... 350,000 Rear; Deli i.eevcdane 200,000 
Point Sur, Calif... .....] 1,000,000|/Los Angeles, Calif... ... 300,000 ||Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla, 200,000 
Cape Cod, Mass.......| 1,000,000||North Point, Wisc... ... 300,000 |\Umpqua River, Ore..... 200,000 
Heceta Head, Ore.....| 1.000,000||Chapel Hill (Range Piedras Blancas, Calif... 200,000 
South Pass, La......... 900,000 Rear), Nida cain ss: 300,000 }|Montauk Point, N. Y... 200,000 
Brazos Santiago,Texas, . 900,000||Cape May, N.J....... H Two Harbors, Minn... . 00 
BUTCAlLOS Nike steccsels': 3 900,000||Columbia River, Wash. 300,000 |/C’p. Hinchinbrook, Alas. 200,000 
Thirty Mile Pt., N. ¥...| 900,000] /|Stratford Point, Conn... 0,000 ||Point Loma, Calif... ... “000 
Manitou, Mich........|  800,000||Plymouth, Mass.......] 300,000||Mt. Desert, Me........| 200,000 
Toledo Harbor, Ohio... 700,000||Cape Arago, Ore....... 300,000 /|Miffiin Bar Range, : 
Matinicus Rock, Me... . 700,000||Brush Pt. R'g., Mich... . 250,00 Front N: J. aiseceees 200,000 
Barbers Point, Hawaii... 700,000 |/Man’tan Range, Front Isle of Shoals, N. H..... 200,000 
Whitefish Point, Mich. . 700,000 Ohlow. coerce aes 250,000||Portland Head, Me.... . 200,000 
Cape Flattery, Wash....{ _600,000||Smith Point, Md....::| 250/000 ; 


The Fire Island (N. Y.) Light 
observer’s eye being 15 feet above 


The highest light maintained b: 
Islands; 709 feet above sea level. 


The highest light on the Pacific coast of contine: 
Rosa Island, Calif., 536 feet above sea level. 


The highest light on the Atlantic coast of continental 
Marcus Hook Range on the Delaware River, 278 feet aerate 


sea level. 


Speed of Light; Astronomical Constants 


Light travels at the velocity of 299,860 kilometers per secon 
Other astronomical constants include: Solar parallax’: erpeo dont a 


of aberration, 20”.47. 


is 167 mee high; visible 19,3 nautical miles; distance based on 
y the U. S. Coast Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 
ntal United States is South Point Light on Santa 


d States is the rear ra 
level of the sea. mS Pee 


6,234 statute miles per second. 
nutation 9”.21, aud const 


ee 
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U. S. Weather Bureau; Aviation and Other Services 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison with 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Washington, D. C. For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in forecast centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 300 local 
Offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 

The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for agriculture, business, com- 
merce, industry, and the general public. These 
forecasts are published in practically all daily 
newspapers and broadcast from most radio and 
television stations daily. The automatic telephone 
forecast repeater is a popular service. 


AVIATION WEATHER SERVICE 

Twenty-seven Flight Advisory Weather Service 
(FAWS) Centers issue every 6 hours regional fore- 
casts covering the entire country and some 380 
terminal forcasts for the most important airports. 
These centers keep air traffic communications sta- 
tions, operated by the Federal Aviation Agency, 
advised of hazardous weather developments for 
relay to aircraft in flight. 

Local preflight briefing service is provided by 
Weather Bureau stations at some 250 airports. The 
Bureau also provides forecasts for transoceanic 
flight operations. 

With the beginning of civil jet transport flying 
in late 1958, a high altitude forecasting service 
was inaugurated. This service is provided from 
seven centers where winds and weather are pre- 
dicted for altitudes from 25,000 feet to 45,000 feet 
for domestic and trans-oceanic flying. These fore- 
casts are issued in chart form and disseminated by 
facsimile communication system. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

The Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Weather 
Bureau cooperate in issuing local weather-crop 
bulletins on a state basis. 

The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed and 
localized forecasts and warnings to fruit growers 
on & cooperative basis in those states where winter 
and spring fruit and vegetable production is a 
major activity. The Fire-Weather Warning Service 
warns against atmospheric conditions conducive 
to disastrous fires in the forest areas of the nation. 
The Hurricane Warning Service reports from 
hurricane forecast centers along the nation’s 
coasts and in Hawaii. Forecasts of areas where 


tornadoes may be expected are issued by the 
hag ye gonce Storm Forecast Center at Kansas 
Y, OC. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL SERVICE 

The Climatological Service, which covers the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the oceans, is headed by the Office of Climatology 
in Washington. In the field, area climatologists are 
responsible for applications of climatology to prob- 
lems of the national economy in their geograph- 
ical areas. This work is supported in each state by 
state climatologists who (a) direct liaison with 
state interests and (b) carry out certain state re- 
sponsibilities such as those of Crop-Weather Serv- 
ices and severe storm investigation. The work de- 
pends basically on observations taken at about 
12,000 substations (mostly manned by unpaid co- 
operative observers) and about 300 regular Weather 
Bureau stations. Three data monitoring centers 
process the material and publish periodical sum- 
maries of data. The repository for American 
weather records and facilities for large-scale tabu- 
lation are maintained in the National Weather Rec- 
ords Center, Asheville, N. C. 


; RIVER AND FLOOD SERVICE 

The River and Flood Forecasting Service is con- 
ducted through 90 river district offices and ten 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Department of Agriculture 
assist in the planning of engineering works for 
flood control, water utilization, watershed protec- 
tion, and local drainage design. 


METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCH 

The Weather Bureau conducts scientific investi- 
gations pertaining to the problems of its meteoro- 
logical services. This research is aimed at increas- 
ing the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather, storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological science 
in the technical work of the bureau. 


FORECASTS BY SATELLITE 

Weather forecasting took a major step forward 
in 1960 with the successful launching of the 270- 
lb. satellite, Tiros I, on April 1. Equipped with 
two television cameras, the satellite immediately 
began transmitting to earth cloud cover images 
that were expected to aid in weather data collec- 
tion and forecasting by the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
Tiros. I was only one of a number of experiments 
in collecting meteorological data directed by the 
National Aeronautics & Space Administration. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau cooperated with 
NASA, the AEC, USAF, USN, and Army Signal 
Corps in a program of daily firings of Loki and 
Arcas rockets from five stations located from Flori- 
da to California, in order to obtain meteorological 
data at altitudes up to 200,000 ft. 


Weather Bureau Coastal Warnings 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


Small Craft Warning: One red pennant dis- 
played by day and a red light over a white light at 
night to indicate winds up to 33 knots (38 miles 
per hour) and/or sea conditions dangerous to 
small craft operations are forecast for the area. 

Gale Warning: Two red pennants displayed by 
day and a white light above a red light at night 
to indicate that winds ranging form 34 to 47 knots 
(39 to 54 miles per hour) are forecast for the area. 


Whole Gale Warning: A single square red flag 
with a black center displayed during daytime and 
two red lights at night to indicate that winds 
ranging from 48 to 63 knots (55 to 73 miles per 
hour) are forecast for the area, 

Hurricane Warning: Two square red flags with 
black centers displayed by day and a white light 
between two red lights at night to indicate that 
winds 64 knots (74 miles per hour) and above are 
forecast for the area. 


Reading Wind from 


Low and falling slowly 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slowl 
Low and falling rapidly | StoE 
Low and falling rapidly | Eto N 


Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


WEATHER FORECASTS BY ANEROID BAROMETER 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 

Fair followed by rain within two days, 

Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 

Summer—light winds, fair. 

Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds, 

Rain will continue one or two days. 

Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours, 

Clearing soon and fair several days. 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours 

Northeast gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
by cold wave. 

Clearing and colder. 


Winter—rain in 24 hours, 
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Astronomical—Tornadoes; Winds; Temperatures 
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U.S. Tornado Death Toll Lower; Public Awareness Is “Factor 


In reporting that tornadoes took 58 lives in the 
U.S. in 1959, the Weather Bureau pointed out that 
the death toll from the twisters from 1954 through 
1959 was lower than in any comparable period in 
42 years. The 1954-59 mark of 558 deaths was less 
than half the number in each of the preceding 
6-yr. periods and about one-fourth as many as in 
1924-29. In addition to improved tornado detection 
and warning services, public awareness of safety 
precautions was given credit for lowering the 
death toll. Since establishing the first widespread 
network of storm-warning radar in Texas in 1954, 
the Weather Bureau has placed radar units at 
strategic points which track hurricanes as well as 
helping to detect tornadoes. Also, communities 
have established visual reporting networks to pro- 
vide advance notice for approaching tornadoes. 

Tornado—A violent rotating column of air pen- 
dant from a thundercloud and usually recognized 
as a funnel-shaped vortex that is accompanied by 
a loud roaring noise. On a local scale, it is the 
most destructive of all storms, with rotating winds 
estimated as high as_500 miles an hour. Tornado 
paths have varied in length from a few feet to 
nearly 300 miles (the average length is about 16 
miles) and in diameter from nine feet to over 
a mile (the average width is about 400 yards). For- 
ward speed has ranged from stationary to 68 


m.p.h., the average being 25 to 40 m.p.h. Tornadoes 
persist from a few minutes to a few hours and 
usually move from southwest to northeast. How- 
ever, they have been known to come from any 
direction. The funnels sometimes rise and fall, 
leaving strips of ground untouched along a path 
of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. Some 
funnels remain aloft and do not cause any damage. 


Cyclone—An atmospheric circulation of winds 
rotating counterclockwise in the northern hemi- 
sphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere. 
Tornadoes, hurricanes and the LOWS shown on 
weather maps are all examples of cyclones having 
various sizes and intensities. Cyclones are usually 
accompanied by precipitation or stormy weather. 


Hurricane—A severe cyclone originating over 
tropical ocean waters and having winds over 73 
miles an hour. (In the western Pacific, such storms 
are known as typhoons.) The area of strong winds 
takes the form of a circle or an oval, sometimes 
as much as 300 miles in diameter. Hurricanes 
usually move toward the west or northwest at 10 to 
15 m.p.h. When the center approaches 25° to 30° 
North Latitude, direction of motion often changes 
to northeast, with increased forward speed. A 
hurricane can persist for a week or more, causing 
heavy rain, high waves and dangerous tides. 


Speed of Winds in the United States 


MILES AN HOUR. Through 1959. (*Through 1952) 
Source: Weather Bureau. Wind velocities in true values 


Stations Avg. |High Stations Avs. |High Stations Avé. |High 
Alpany, N: Y...\..... 8.9 71 ||Helena, Mont....... 7.8 73 ||Pensacola, Fla fon’ 
Albuquerque, N. M..| 9.1 90 ||Jacksonville, Fla.....| 8.9 76 ||\Philadelphia, Pa. ce 
Atlanta,Ga.........| 9.9 70 || Key West, Fla,...... 9.6 91 ||Pittsburgh, Pa.. 10.2 
Bismarck, N. D 10.9 72 || Knoxville, Tenn. 6.7 71 ||Portiand, Ore. 7.4 
Boston, Mass 12.2 87 || Little Rock, Ark. -| 8.3 61 ||Rochester, N. 9.2 
B Oy N.Y... 14.6 91 || Louisville, Ky... Al ie 68 ||St. Louis, Mo. . ALL 
Hatteras, N.C.. .{13.1 | 110 ||Memphis, Tenn. .|10.0 57 ||Salt Lake City. Utah.| 8.8 
Chattanooga, Tenn...| 6.7 82 ||Miami, Fla...... .|.8.8 80 ||San Diego, Calif..... 6.4 
Chicago, Il......... .8 60 ||Minneapolis, Minn... |10.9 92 ||San Francisco, Calif..|}10.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 7.3 49 ||Mobile, Ala*........ 9.9 98 ||Savannah, Ga....... 9.0 
Cieveland, Ohio,.... ath Sp) 74 ||Montgomery, Ala....| 6.6 60 ||Spokane, Wash...... 8.1 
Denver, Colo........ 9.7 53 || Nashville, Tenn..... 8.5 73 ||Tatoosh Island, Wash.|14.2 
Detroit, Mich....... 10,1 68 || New Orleans, La..... Hb 98 ||Toledo, Ohio........ 11.2 
Ft. Smith, Ark...... 7.8 58 || New York, N. ¥.....|14.5 | 113 ||Washington, D.C...| 9.9 
Galveston, Texas... .|10. 91 |!Omaha, Nebr........ 11.3. | 109 |IMt. Wash'ton, N. H. 136.3 

SPEED AND DIRECTION OF WINDS AT NEW YORK, (MILES AN HOUR, THROUGH 1958) 
Fastest | Direc- Fastest | Direc- 

Month mph tion Year mph tion Year 
January. 76 SW 1913 74 NW 1944 
February 91 SW 1912 99 N 944 

fJarch 91 SW 1913 113 SE 1954 
April. 95 NW 1912 8 Ww 1934 
May. 74 W 1945 91 NW 1934 
TIPE cicist¥e\e ide eee 6 94 Ww 1952 | | — 
SORES piehcie sie os 95 NW 1914 113 SE Oct. 1954 


Normally, highs that follow lows bring clearing weather, 


unsettled weather. 


while lows that follow highs cause 


Although highs and lows sometimes remain stationary or even retrograde, they usually move across 
the country from a westerly quarter, passing off to the northeast. The average speed of lows ranges 
from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from. 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing in 


Winter. lower in Summer. 


WINDS, THEIR FORCE AND OFFICIAL DESIGNATIONS 


Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per ||Designa- Miles r || Designa- il 
tion hour tion hour tion hour aon big 
Gena cf. Less Ss 1}| Moderate breeze.13 to 18}|Near gale....... 32 to 38||Storm.......... 55 to 63 
ai .1 to 
Taeee presse “4 to 7|| Fresh breeze....19 to 24|/Gale........... 39 to 46 || Violent storm... .64 to 73 
Gentle breeze... 8 to 12|| Strong breeze. ..25 to 31||Strong gale..... 47 to 54|| Hurricane.74 and above 


Temperature Conversion Table 


ource: Smithsonian Physical Tables % 
The numbers in bold face type refer to the temperature either in degrees Centigrade or Fahrenheit 
which are to be converted. If converting from degrees Fahrenheit to Centigrade, the equivalent will be 
found in the column on the left, while if converting from degrees Centigrade to Fahrenheit the answer 


will be found in the column on the right. 


For temperatures not shown. To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade subtract 32 degre 
by 5, divide by 9; to convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9, divide by 5 and add 32 prey 


Fahren- Centi- 


Fahren- Centi- = 

grade heit grade heit grade ee 
— 273.2 pM ODLT. Vis c's ele vay ae — 17.8 0 32 35.0 95 
—184 ROO BID Pipes stass nas — 12.2 10 50 36.7 98 308 4 
—169 —273 — 459.4 — 6.67 20 68 37.8 100 212° 
—157 — 250 —418 —- 111 30 86 43 110 230 
—129 — 200 — 328 4.44 40 104 49 120 248 
—101 —150 — 238 10.0 50 122 54 130 266 
— 73.3 —100 —148 15.6 60 140 60 140 284 
— 45.6 — 50 — 58 21,1 70 158 66 150 302 
— 40.0 — 40 — 40 23.9 75 167 93 200 392 
Bee |= 4% | | BO eee 
— 23.3 — 10 14 32.2 90 19: ae cog oe 


Water boils at 212° Fahrenheit at sea level. Alcohol boils 167° 
Fahrenheit. Blood heat, 98.6° Fahrenheit. Water Rennie fee Sanrenbeine te Tallow. BeleiaaaaGs 
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Monthly Normal Temperature and Precipitation 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


These normals are based on records for the thirty-year period 1921 to 1950 inclusive. For stations 
that did not have continuous records from the same instrument site for the entire 30 years, the means 
have been adjusted to the record at the present site, 


Stations are city office stations. AP after the city indicates airport station. 
T, Temperature in Fahrenheit; P, precipitation in inches; L, less than .05 inch, 


Ap. | May | June] July | Aug.|Sept.) Oct. | Nov. 
Stations | —— |—_ | —--- eee 
2 S .|T. T.| P.|T.| P.|T.| P.|T.| P./f.| P.|T.| P.|T.| P| T. 
Albany, N. Y......55. 25\2.5| 26|2.2| 36)2.6]47|2.8|59/3.2|69|3.9|73)4.1/71/3.2/6413.71/52\2.5/4112.9) 29|2.4 
paguer ue, N. M...| 34] .3] 39} .3| 46] .4/55| .5/65) .9|75)_ .7|79/1.4177|1.4/70/1.0/58) .6)44) .4) 36) .6 
Amarillo, Texas... -| 35] .6| 40] .6] 46/1.0|56|1.4/6413.0|74/3.2|78|2.4/77|3.0|69|2.3/59|1.9/45) 9) 37) .7 
Anchorage, Alaska 13| .8| 19] .6| 25| .6|35| .4/46| .5/54| .9|57)1.5)56|2.6)48/2.7/36)1.9/22|1.0) 14) 8 
Asheville, N.C.... 39|3.0| 41|2.8| 47/3.6155/2.9/63(3.0/71(3.5(7 4| 4.5|73|3.6/68|2.7/57|2.5|4712.1) 4013.0 
Atlanta, Ga... 4514.5| 4714.6] 53|5.5|61/4.2|70)3.7|78/4,.0/79/4.4|78/3.8|74 (2.9/63/2.5/52/3.3| 45/44 
Baltimore, Md........| 37|3-7| 37|3.0| 45|3.6|54/3.7|/65)4.0/74/3.5/79/3.9176|4.4)70/3.5/59/3.4/49/3.0| 39|2.9 
Barrow, Alaska.......|-15}_.2|-18] .1|-15) .1|-0} .1/19) .1/34) .3/40) _.8/38 -8/31| 5/17) .5|.1) .3)-10) .2 
Birmingham, Ala......| 45}5.0| 48|5.2| 54|/6.3|62/4.7|69)3.7|77|4.2|80)5.1|79|4.6)75/2.7|64)2.9|52/4.0) 46 |5.2 
Bismarck, N.D.......| 9} .4] 13]. .4] 27]. -8|43]1.4/55|1.9/64/3.3/72|2.3/69/1.5/58/1.4/46/1.0/28) .5) 35) 4 
% Boise, Idaho (AP).....| 27|1.3| 34/1.3] 42/1.3)50 1.1/5811.1/65| .8/75| .2|72| .2162| .5/53) .9140/1.3] 3111.3 
* Boston, Mass. (AP)...| 29/3.5| 29/2-9| 38]3.4/47|3.5/58/2.9/67|3.5/72|3.2|71|3.2164|3.0/55|2.8/44/3.5| 33/3.4 
; Brownsville, Tex. (AP)| 60/1.5| 64|1.2] 68|1.1174|1.6/79|3.4183}3.4/84|2.0|84/2.4/81|6.3)76|2.9/68/1.5) 62|2.2 
Buffalo, N. Y. (AP)...| 25|2.8] 25|2.6| 33|2.7/44|2.5/55|2.5|65/2.7|/71|2.4/69 2.516213.0151|2.5|/40/3.1| 2912.9 
7 Burlington, Vt. (AP). .} 18/1.9| 18]1.5] 29)2.2/42/2.6|55)/2.9/65/3.6/70)3.7/68 3.0/60/3.1/48|2.9|36/2.8) 2311.9 
‘ Charleston, 8. C.. “| 5112.5| 5313.1] 58/3.4/66|2.4|73|3.4180/4.3|81/8.0/81 |6.5)78|5.3168/2.4/59|1.9| 52/2.7 
Chicago, Ili. (AP) 25/1.8| 2711.4| 37|2.8148|2.8|59]3.7|69)4.1175|2.7|73/3.2166/3.2|54!2.6/39/2.3) 28/19 
: . Cincinnati, Ohio 3513.4| 36|2.5| 44/4.1/55|3.6|65|3.5|/7414.0|78|3.7/76/3.4|70/2.9|59|2.2/46/3.1| 37/28 
Cleveland, Ohio. 59|2.4| 30/2.2| 38|3.0|48|/2.9|59|3.0|69|3.317413.3|72|2.7166/3.2/55/2.4/44/2.7| 3312.3 
: Columbus, Ohio.......| 31/2.8] 33]2.2} 41)3.2|51/3.2|62|3.2|7213.7)/76/3.5|74/|3.0|68)2.6/56|2.0)/43/2.5) 33)2.4 
Dallas, Texas (AP)....| 46|2.5| 50|2.6| 57|2.8/66)3.9|74/5.0)/82|3.4/85|2.0/86 1.8/|'79|2.7|69|2.7|56/2.4| 48/2.6 
Davenport, Iowa......| 24/1.6] 28]1.3) 38|2.7)51/3.3/62/3.4)72/4.8|77/3.3 75|3.6|67|4.115512.3/40|2.2| 28)1.7 
: Denver, Colo......... 31| .5|) 34] .6| 39]1.2/49|1.9|57|2.1]67|1.4|74/1.2/72/1.3/64| .9/53|1.0/41) .7| 34) 5 
Des Moines, Iowa (AP)| 23]1.2] 27|1.1) 38]2.0/51/2.4|62/3.6|71|5.0/77|3.0|74 3.8166|3.7/55/2.2139|1.7| 2714.1 
P Detroit, Mich. (AP)...| 26|2.1] 27|2.0] 35]/2.5|46|2.9|58|3.6)/68/2.9|73/2.9 71/2.6164/2.8/53|2.3140/2.2| 29|2.2 
Dodge City, Kan. (AP)| 30] .5| 35] .8| 43/1.1/54)2.3|63/2.9/73/3.0)80/2.6 79)\2.7)|70|1.7|58)1.6/43| .9] 33) 5 
§ Duluth, Minn........ 1011.0} 13/1.0] 25]1.5/38|2.2149|2.9|59|3.7/6613.3/65/3.2|56|3.0/45/2.0/29/1.7| 15|1.0 
Eastport, Maine.... 2213.2] 22/2.7| 30]2.9139/2.6|48]2.5|55|2.9161|2.9|61|2.9/56/3.2/48/3.4/38/3.7| 26/3.1 
7 Eureka, Calif......... 4716.2| 48|5.6| 4914.6/51|2.9|53|1.8156| .7|56] 1/57) .1156| .7/54/2.7151|/4.6| 49/61 
4 Fairbanks, Alaska (AP)|-10]1.0| —3| .5} 9] .6]/29} .3/47| .7/59/1.4/61)1.9|56 2.3)4511.2127| .9) 3] .6| -9| 6 
Fresno, Calif. (AP)....| 45/1.6| 51]1.7] 55/1.6/61/1.0/69) .3)76]_.1/82) L 79| L |73]_.1164| .7|53) .8| 46/1.6 
3 Galveston, Texas...... 5414.1] 57|2.9| 6213.1|69|3.1|76|3.2|81|3.3|83/4.8/84|3.5|80/5.4|74|3.6|64/3.8) 57/43 
; Grand Junct. Colo.(AP)| 24] .6| 32! .6] 41] .9|52| .7|62| .7/71| .4/78) 8/76 1.2167|1.0/54| .8|39] .5| 28) .7 
; Grand Rapids, Mich...| 261.9] 26]1.7| 35|2.4|47|2.9|58|3.3/68\3.2|74|2.6/72 2.6164|3.5|53/2.6140\2.5| 29|2,.2 
Helena, Mont........ 18] .6| 23| .5| 32] .8/43]1.0|52/1.8|59/2.4|68/1.1/66] .9/55]1.2/45) .7/32) 7) 23) 7 
F Honolulu, T. H.......| 72/4.3] 72]2.5| 72|2.3]73)/2.0]75|1.0/77|_ 6/78]. .9178 1.1/78]1.3|77|2.3|75|2.1) 73|3.5 
: Huron, §. D. (AP)... | 13] .6] 18] .5| 32)1.1]46]1.9]58)2.2/68/3.1)/75/2.1 73|2.0/6311.7|50|1.3/32| .7| 20) .4 
; Indianapolis, Ind.(AP) | 29]3.0] 32]2.1) 40/3.9]51)3.7|61/3.8)/71/4.2)76/3.2 74|3.5|67|3.6|56|2.4/42|3.0| 3112.7 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 57/281 5912.6| 6313.5|6913.0)75|3.6|80/6.7|82|7-9|81/6.3/79 6.8171 5.1/63|1.6| 58/2.4 
Juneau, Alaska....... 264.5} 2713.3] 33]3.4|40/2.9/47|3.2|54/3.2/55/4.6154 5.214916.9|4218.513315.9| 2714.2 
Kansas City, Mo. (AP)| 30|1.4} 35}1.2| 44/2.5156/3.6|65/4.4/75/5.0)/81/2.8/79 3.9|7113.8160/2.9144|2.2| 3411.5 
eS Lander, Wyo. ey ~.| 17) (5) 23) .6| 31/1.1|42/2.4|52|2.6161|1.3|70| .91/68}_ .6/57)1.2/45]1.5/30) 9) 20) 5 
, Little Rock, Ark. (AP).| 42|5.1| 46)4.1] 53/4.9 62)5.2|70]/4.9178|3.418213. 1/81 3,1)75)/2.8164|2.8151/3.9| 4414.1 
ol) 55/214] 56/3.4] 59/2-4/61/1.2|65| 3/68] .1/72| L |73| L |71) 3/67) .5|62/1.0) 57 /3.1 
36|/4.1| 38|3.0| 46/4.7]56|4.1166|3.8|75|4.0)79|3.1/77|3-3|71|2.7|60/2.5/47/3.1). 33 /3.3 
S751 Gol2'2] 1911.7] 2712:0]/39/2.5150|2.6|6013.5/66]3.11/65|2.7/58/3.4/47|2.3}34/3.1| 23/2,0 
4 Memphis, Tenn....... 42|5.4| 44/4.2| 52/5.2162|4.7|70|3.6/79|3.2|81|3.1/80|2.5)75|2.5/65/3.2/52/4.3) 44/48 
4 Miamig Pla... si... +6 6812.11 69] 1.7| 71|2.1174|3.4|78]4.3|81)/5.5/82/4.4|/82|5. 1|81/6.7/7317.9)72|2.2) 69/17 
Milford, Utah (AP)....| 24|..6] 31] -7| 39]1.1/48) .8|57) .7/66) .4)74)_.8 72| 8163) .4|50) 9/37] .5| 28)..7 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 2311°7| 25/1.4| 34|/2.4]45|2.6/55|2.9]65/3.2|72|2.4]71|2.9|64)/3.4/53/2.1)38)2.3 | 2711.6 
4 Minn’polis, Minn. (AP)| 15] -8| 18] -9| 31]1-5/46/1.9/58/3.1|68)4.3)74/2.7/71/2.8/62)2.8/50/1.6/33)1.4) 19) 8 
i Mobile, Ala.........- 53/4.8|-55/4.4] 60/7.1167|5.0|74/4.7/80|5.9)81 7.9|81|5,3|79|4.9|70|3.115913.7| 54 |5.2 
: Nashville, Tenn. (AP)..| 40|4.9] 42/4.2] 50/5.3/60)3.7/68|3.8)77/3.2/80/4.0 7913.3|73|2.7|62|2.5|4913.4| 424.1 
q New Haven, Conn, (AP)| 29|3.9| 29|3.3] 37|4.1|46|3.9|57|3.9|/66/3.8)71/3.7 70/4.1|64|3.5|5313.0/43|3.9| 3213.9 
: New Orleans, La...... 5614.8| 68/4.2| 6316.6|70\5.4|76|5.4|82|5.6|/83/7.1/83|6.4|80/5.8|7313.7/62)4.0) 57 4.6 
. New York, N. Y... 3313.5| 33/3.1| 41]3.6|50|3.2|61|3.5|70|3.7|75/4.2|73|/4.3/67|3.7|/57/3.0/46]3.1) 36)3.1 
; Nome, Alaska (AP 6lL.2| 6|-.9|” 8] .9/21|_ 8/34] .6|46]1.1150|2.5/49|3.8/42/2.9/30)1.-7)17)1.1) 8/12 
Norfolk, Va......- *"}-4313.2] 4313.1] 5013.3/53|3.2|67|3.4|76|4.2|79|6.0|78|5.1)73|3.9|63)/2.4/53/2.7| 44\2.9 
North Platte, Neb. (AP)| 24| .4| 29] -3] 36] .9|49|2.1|59|2.7/69|2.9)76/2.4 74|2.1|64]1.7152)1.0|37| .5|.27| 4 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .| 38]1.6] 42]1.3] 50/2.1/61)/3.6/69)/4.6/78)4.4/83 2.4|82|2.6|75|3.5164/2.9|50)2.0] 41/1.5 
. Omaha, Neb. (AP)....| 23] .8| 27|..9] 38]1.3]52/2.1/63)/2.7/73 4.5|78|3.3|76|3.1|67|3.2|55|1.7/39|1.3) 27) .8 
. Parkersburg, W. Va...| 34|3.2| 35/2.6] 44|3.5/54/3.1/63/3.5/72)4.2/76 4.2|74/4.1/68}3.0157|2.1/45|2.7| 36/2.9 
c Philadelphia, Pa...... 3513.4] 35]3.0) 43|3.4|53)/3.4/6413.6|73/4.0/77 4.2175|4.6|69|3.4/58/2.6|48/3.1| 37/2.8 
4 Phoenix, Ariz......+.++ 51| .6| 56! .8| 61] .7|68| .4|77| .2|85| _.1/90|_.7/89| .9)84)1.0)72) 4/60) .5) 53)1.0 
7 Pittsburgh, Pa........ 33/2 8] 3412.3] 4213.4]52/3.1163/3.5172/3.8/75 3.7|73|3.1/68|2.8|56|2.5/45|/2.6| 3512.6 
F- Portland, Me. (AP)...| 21/4.4] 21/3.8 31/4.0142|3.7|52|3.4|6213.3168]2.8|66)/2.6/59/3.1/48)/3.0 37|3.8| 2513.8 
Portland, Ore........-]| 39}5.4| 44/49 48)4,1154|2.4]59|1.9|64|1.6|68] .4168| .6/64/1.8/56)3.5 47|6.0| 42\7.1 
3 Providence, R. I...... 30|3.7| 3012.8| 3913.6|4813.4|59/3.0/68/3.2/73 3.1]7213.6|65|3.2154|2.8|4413.7| 33 /3.4 
3 | Pueblo, Colo, (AP)....} 29} .4| 34] .5] 40)_.7|50/1.2)59 1.7|69|1.4|75]1.8|73|1.8/65| .7|53| .7|39)_.5| 31) 4 
Raleigh, N. C........:| 43}3.2 443.5} 51|3.6|60|3.5|68|3.6|77]4.3|79|5.6|78|5.1/73)4.6163 2.7\52|2.7| 44 /3.2 
Rapid Gity, S. D. (AP) 21} .5] 24) .3) 31/11 44|2.0|55|3.0164|3.4|72]2.1171|1.6/60]1.2|4911.1/35) .5) 26) 3 
- Reno, Nev. (AP)......| 31 1.0} 361.0] 41) .7|48] .5/55) .5/61) .4/70) .2 67| .2|60] .2151) .5/40) .6} 33) -.9 
Richmond, Va. 40|3.6| 41|2.7| 48]3.4]57|3.3|66/3.7/75/3.8/78|5.4 76|4.9|71|3.4|60|2.6/50)2.4) 41/2.9 
; Roseburg, Ore. 4114.6] 45/3.8| 49/2.9|53/2.1/58)1.7|64/1.3169 .2168] .3163/1.1156)/2.9|47)4.5) 43)4.9 
, St. Louis, Mo......... 33|2.3| 37|1.9| 45]3.6|56/4.0/66/4.1)/76/3.8)/81 2.9]79|3.8/71|3.4161|2.9|46/2.7| 36|2.4 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .| 29]1.3| 341.4] 42)1.7/51/1.9/60 1.7169]1.0|78| .6|76| .9|66| .7|55|1.5/41)1.6| 33/1.4 
j San Antonio, Tex (AP)| 51/1.8) 55 1.6| 61]2.1|69}3.0|76)|3.5/82|3.2/84)1.9/84/2.0/79 3.4|71}2.1/60)1.4| 53/1.9 
San Diego, Calif. (AP)| 55 1.7| 56\2.3| 58/1.5/60) .8|63) .3/66) L \69) L |70| .1/69 .2/65| .6/61) .8) 57/2.6 
San Francisco, Galif, ..] 50/4.0| 53/4.0] 55}2.8/56)1.5/57) .6)59 1/59] L |59| L |62]°.1/61/1.1/57|2.3} 52/4. 
, San Juan, Puerto Rico.} 75 4.7] 75|2.7| 76|2.4|77|3.8|79|6.5|79/5.2/80 6.0/80|6.3|80/6.0/80]5.3|78|6.4| 76/4,.8 
Sault Ste. Marie (AP).| 14 2:2) 13}1.5] 23)1.8)37|1.9/49|2.5|58/3.0 64/2.5|63/2.6/55/3.5/44/3.0/31/3.3| 20/2.3 
Savannah, Ga. (AP)...| 52 2.4) 54|2.8| 5913.5/66/2.5|73|2.9/80)/5,2/81 7.1181|6.2|77|6.5/68|2.4|58)1.5| 52|2.6 
Seattle, Wash. (AP)...| 41/4.5| 43/3.7) 47/3.1 52/1.9|57|1.6|62|1.2|66| .5/65| .9/61/1.6)54/3.1/47|4.5| 43)5.3 
Sioux City, Towa (AP).| 19] .7| 23] _.7] 35)1.3/49 2:1160|3.3170|4.4/76|2.9|74|2.7|64/3.2/53|1.4/35/1.2) 23) .7 
Spokane, Wash. (AP)..| 25}1.7} 30)1.5} 38/1.3/46 1.0/55|1.0161|1.2]70| .4168) .5/59| .9]49]1.3/36/1.9) 29)2.2 
Springfield, Mo, (AP)..} 33/2.3}- 37|1.8) 45 32|55|4.3164|5.0/73|5.6|77|3.2|76|4.0|69|3.9)58/3.4)44 2.7) 36|2.2 
Syracuse, 'N. Y. (AP)..| 25/2.8] 25/2.5) 34 32|46|3.1|5812.9|6813.7|72|/3.3]70|3.1/63)2.9]5213.0)41 3.1| 2912.7 
Tampa, Fla. (AP) 6112.0] 63/2.5| 66|3.1|71|2.5|76|3.3|80)7.8]82|8.1/82|8.1/80/6.4)75}3.1167)1.0) 63 2.0 
Trenton, N. J... 3313.2} 33/2.7| 41/3.2151/3.0|62|3.5/7113.9 75|4.1/73|4.6|67|3.7|56|2.6/46|2.9| 35|2.8 
Vicksburg, Miss,. 4915.4| 52\5.11 5816.0/66|4.9|73|4.2|79|3.3|81)4.0/81|2.7)77/1.8|68|2.2|57)4.6) 50/5.4 
Washington, D. C, 36|3.4| 3712.6] 46|3.4|55|3.2|65/3.9|74/3.4 78|4.1176|4.5)|70/4.4|58/3.0/48|2.8| 38|2.8 
Williston, N D,....... 10} .5| 13] .5| 26] .7/43/1.1|55]1.7/63/3.6)/71|2.1)/68|1.4/57)1.2/45) _.8)28)_.6) 16 5 
Wilmington, Del. 3313'6| 34/3.0| 42|3.6/52|3.6/63(3.8|72|4.0/76|4.5|74|5.3|68)3.8/56/3.0)/45)3.3 35|3.0 
Wilmington, N.C. t 4813.1| 49|3.31 65|3.4|6212.7|70|3.4|78]4.5|8018.2|7916.4'75|5,916512.8 56|2.61 49'3,5 
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436 Astronomical—Normal Temperatures; Precipitation 
Normal Temperatures, Highs, Lows; Precipitation 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
These normals are based on records for the thirty-year period 1921 to 1950 inclusive. 
Extreme temperatures are based on the period of record through 1959. 
Stations are city office stations. AP after the city indicates airport station. 
The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer. registration. 


Normal temperature Extreme 
meee temperature . Normal 
Station _January _ July aor 
pants High- Precipitation 
Max, | Min. | Max. | Min. est west 
..|Mobile (AP)... 62 43 89 72 104 il 67.57 
* 59 9 72 107 - 

pissin fe a eS a - 118 17 es 2 
elton a see mee 6s | 45 | 83 | 62 110 28 14°54 
.|San Francisco (AP)..... 40 69 52 10 17.43 
VOT Pe hiice ce ia16 Sie -| 43 * 20 86 62 105 —29 13.43 
.|New Haven (AP)....-... 37 21 80 62 101 -15 44.99 
Wilmington (AP)....... 42 25 87 65 102 —4 44.50 
Washington 44 29 87 68 1 -15 41.44 
Jacksonville......... sin | OG 49 91 74 104 10 52.30 

Key West....... wee 66 89 78 97 41 
.|Miami..... «| 74 63 87 76 5 27 47.20 

.|Atlanta.. 53 37 87 70 103 -9 7 

Boise (AP) . 35 20 91 59 109 -17 11.48 
Chicago.... 17 85 64 104 —15 32.72 
..|Indianapolis (AP) reel eee 88 64 104 -19 39.69 
.|Des Motnes PORE SAA ono 31 14 88 67 110 —30 30.93 
Dubuque (AP)......... 27 12 84 63 —26 32.85 
CLACOSS 54 Soe tear 41 23 92 69 114 —22 30.70 
OUWUSVING ss. ie. erie | SO 28 88 69 107 —20 41.60 
.|New Orleans........... 64 48 90 76 102 7 63.54 
EOBStPOrt. 2. nde even wee 30 14 69 52 93 —23 39.24 
Portiand.... -| 31 1L 79 57 100 —39 41.78 
Maryland...... Baltimore. . 44 30 87 70 107 -7 59 
Massachusetts...|/Boston (AP).. 37 22 80 64 104 -—18 38.76 
Michigan... ..|Detroit City... 33 19 84 63 105 —-16 31.03 
Michigan. . ..|/Sault Ste. Marie 22 75 52 98 —25 30.19 
Minnesota. .-|Minn.-St, Paul (AP)....] 23 6 85 64 104 -31 24.71 
Mississippi...... PVC BBO E aleiviase secre: oe eens 58 41 90 73 104 --1 49.63 
jesourt Re ire SON 2) Se rn 41 26 90 72 112 -12 37.86 
Montana....... Helena (AP)........... 27 8 84 52 102 —42 11.30 
Webraska,,.....|Omaha (AP).,......... 32 14 89 68 114 —21 25.90 
ISG DA ee Winnemucca (AP)...... 37 18 92 56 108 —36 8.75 
N. Hampshire...|Concord (AP).......... 32 9 83 55 102 —37 37.23 
New Jersey..... ‘Atlantic City .......... 29 79 68 104 -9 41.77 

New Mexico. ..:|/Albuquerque. «| 46 22 92 66 104 —5 
New Mexico. ...|/Roswell.... 54 25 92 66 110 -15 12.07 
New York....../Albany..... 33 15 83 64 100 —26 35.81 
New York....../New York,. 40 27 82 67 102 -14 42.03 
No. Carolina... .|Charlotte (AP). .-| 52 36 89 68 104 -5 43.09 
Wo. Carolina....|/Raleigh............05. 51 32 89 70 105 —2 45.83 
No. Dakota,..... BISMarek. woes cae ke 20 86 59 109 —44 15.40 
(OLIV OSes eri Re OMolnnstl sic cvs wen ste 42 22 88 68 109 -17 39.34 
LUT ee eee Doe Cleveland (AP)........ 36 21 85 63 10: —9 32.08 
Oklahoma...... Oklahoma City........ 47 28 93 71 113 -17 32.59 
MOVOZON. os. eee PAPUAN. i's ccc e's cco vn 44 35 79 58 107 3 39.91 
Pennsylvania, ..|Harrisburg (AP)....... 39 24 86 65 102 -—4 36.01 
Pennsylvania... . Rae A 42 28 85 69 106 — he 41.44 
Rhode Island ,. .|Block Island (AP) 38 26 75 63 95 -—10 38.63 
So. Carolina. Charleston..... 59 44 88 75 104 7 45.99 
So. Dakota. Huron (AP 25 90 61 110 —$4 17.54 
So, Dakota, .|Rapid City (AP 33 86 59 109 —27 17.10 
Tennessee...... Nashville (AP) 49 831 91 69 107 = 13 45.03 
Tee] an Amarillo (AP).........] 49 22 92 64 108 -14 21.12 
EP GXAS 2". «0 PACIGRBLVERGOMS nv ce eas 60 49 87 79 10 8 45.19 
MDOXAG A, os es we FELGURDOMNN iayeue vies bieie9 ove 62 46 92 75 105 1 45.37 
PTAs suche sss Salt Lake City......... 37 21 92 65 106 —30 15.81 
Vermont.....:. Burlington (AP)....... 28 8 82 58 101 —30 32.22 
Wingina 5... 5. DORROLES CAP) ass ticiene eves 50 33 86 69 105 2 43.26 
Washington..... OBR DORGE ce iiKinsinis Scharmniece 45 36 75 56 100 11 31.92 
Washington...../Spokane (AP) ».| 30 20 82 57 100 —24 14,92 
West Virginia. ..|/Parkersburg. oof 43 26 86 65 106 —27 39.11 
Wisconsin. .....|/Madison cheer yp 12 82 64 107 —29 30.71 
Wisconsin...... Milwaukee (AP). 29 15 81 61 101 —24 27.57 
Myoming, ......... Cheyenne (AP).. rae Oe 14 83 54 100 —34 16.25 
AIASKA. ee Juneau (AP) Bl 21 62 47 84 -21 55.94 
Hawail,........ Honolulu 77 67 82 74 |. 88 57 23.92 
Puerto Rico.....!San Juan 80 70 84 16 96 62 60.00 


Mean Annual Snowfall (Inches)—Denver, Colo., 55.6; Eastport, Me., 71.6; Boston, Mass. (AP), 42.1; 
Detroit, Mich. (AP), 28.7; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 102.1; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 42.7; Helena, Montana, 
45.9; Albany, N. Y. (AP), 57.2; Rochester, N. Y., 75.3; Cleveland, Ohio (AP), 52.6; Salt Lake City (AP), 
51.9; Burlington, Vt., 65.0; Cheyenne, Wyo., 58.0; Juneau, Alaska (AP), 90.9. 

Wettest Spot: Mount Waileale, Hawaii, on the island of Kauai, is the rainiest place in the world, ac- 
cording to the National Geographic Society, with an average annual rainfall of 471.68 inches. 


Highest Temperature: A temperature of 136° F. observed at Azizia, Tripolitania in Northern Africa 


on eee 13, 1922 is generally accepted as the world’s highest temperature recorded under standard 
conditions. 


The record high in the United States was 134° in Death Valley, Calif., July 10, 1913. 


Lowest Temperature: The U. S. National Committee for the IGY reported that Soviet scientists in 
pecorotica, pererded a record low temperature of at least minus 124° F. on Aug. 17, 1958, about 400 miles 
rom the Sou ole. 


The record low in the United States was —69.7° at Rogers Pass, Mont., Jan. 20, 1954. 


The lowest official temperature on the North American continent was recorded at 81 degrees 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely airport in the Yukon called Snag. — . we 


‘These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of 
other claimants to thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records, since meteorological 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations. 


Astronomical—U. S. Temperature Records 437 
Low and High ca ed Records of U. S. Weather Bureau 


Eley 
State Seen 
Alabama......... ae 1905) Valley aoe 
es Sac ett 1935 
Alaskan. ss 508 es * noel 
Arizona........05 7/800 
Arkansas........ 1,380 
California. ... 533 
—178 
Colorado......... , 1951) Taylor Park, . 2 
11, 1888| Bennett..... = ue 
Connecticut...... 16, 1943] Falls Village. 585 
22, 1926| Waterbury....... , sine 409 
Delaware..... Stas 17,1893} Millsboro: . -.1.. 0 ce wae eae 535 
21,1980) MILSDOLO cel | seni sia ie ene 20 
Dist. of Col..... é be 
11 
MMAGYT Mer toicis: s\eioz0 5 193 
29, 1931] Monticello. . 207 
Georgia... ..+...5. 27, 1940} CCC Cape ‘F-16.. ee 
24, 1952) Louisville. .. 337 
ia wailie aici ts’ << 9, 1941 Haleakala. . 9,750 
27, 1931) Pahala....... 850 
Gdahowr. i608 18, 1943) Island Park ye 6,285 
28, 1934) Orofino. . ,027 
Tilinols sist set 7 22° 1930| Mount Carroll. . 817 
14, 1954/E. St. Louis.. Ror oor 410 
Indiana.. i 2; 1951|/Greensburg............s0s0sse0, 954 
7 14, 1936] Collegeville... 0. «1s :snlasle cmalieiene 672 
f OWS 5, oesl6 5<% ante 1912) Washta. ir: s..02).:. s:.-0cl aes oe 1,157 
4 614 
Kansas... en. 1,812 
4 1,651 
Kentucky. ..... seach 
j B81 
a Louisiana........ 194 
Z 268 
MAING cas <j-tiveuise > B 510 
: 10, 1911) North Bridgton.. sine See 450 
Maryland........ 13, 1912) Oakland. Br so 461 
; 10, 1936 Cumberland and ‘Frederick... te insatatee 623-325 
Massachusetts. ... 18, 1957| Birch Hill Dam Q BS 840 
e 4, 1911) Lawrence.. Pa mar oe ec 51 
Michigan........ 9, 1934 Vanderbilt. . 785 
13, 1936|M een Orsrues ce oh 963 
Minnesota....... 16, 1903 Poregins Dam 1,280 
6, 1936] Moorhead. 904 
: Mississippi....... , 230 
600 
Missouri......... 700 
9 687 
| Montana........ 20, 1954] Rogers Pass.. 5,470 
. 5, 1937| Medicine Lake. :950 
Nebraska........ 12, 1899} Camp Oe 3,700 
24, 1936] Minden. . Na siah era avs -Vieeeene ep 2,169 
; INGWAO Rare «<< os 8, 1937/San Jacinto. RE hints. 5,200 
d 23, 1954/ Overton. bcatd“eveoiae 3G see 1,240 
New Hampshire... 28, 1925) Pittsburg. . <b Aaeot Sionarega taxon ste Caen 1,575 
4, 1911) Nashua.... 125. 
New Jersey....... 5, 1904) River Vale 70 
10, 1936) Runyon. 18 
New Mexico...... 1, 1951) Gavilan. . 7,350 
14, 1934|Orogrande.... 4,171 
New York...... 9, 1934 Stillwater NOES 1,670 
iz’ 1958 Me Mitene ul. Sees 6 Bae 
ih lina... , che 5 
Saacial i tea ce 
North Dakota.... , arsha , 
z z 6, 1936| Steele. . ._ |. 1,857 
a Be 
homa....... 
Oklahoma ‘ 670 
OQOR ON ss, sais) shee 18, 1898 ae 1074 
tes i MECH POL ts...  :.skea tise sieebelerace ctrl] eC ee 
Stee 4 eas heen is 
ee ; ngston...... 
ae Ua saat 
or i ongereek (near , 
South Carolina. 26, 1 054 Cama ae ; 170 
f cIntos eae , 
Renz ele by ountain ty. aie sdp.o 42 EE f 
a gee 9, 1930] Perryville. 0.000022 Sane: 377 
TTBRARs os sc asle Pac 8, 1933|Seminole. . 3,275 
12, 1936|Seymour.. é 1,291 
Utah....... Oa 5, 1913 Strawberry Tunnel. 7,650 
30; 1983] Bloomfield. st 
O oomfieid.. 
Vermont. ..652.+. ie 1911 Vernon. . 310 
iF onterey,. Paras 
Virginia.....4.... 15, 1954 Balcony wen 5: paeee e 5 738 
i er Park (DEAL)!s.e-i<rsoteieet nee ; 
Washington...... 24, 1028 Wahluke, iets ; 410 
if sburg. . F 
hae i os ae aoe 
7 anbury . 
Wisconsin........ 13, 1936 eee Bais. ‘ 900 
F oran = i 
Wyoming........ 12' 1900| Basin. 3'600 


438 Astronomical—Magnetic Declination; Signs and Symbols; Temperatures 
Table of Magnetic Declination, 1961 


: Source: U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey, Washington 25, D. C. 4 
Further information may be obtained by addressing Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


. i from the latest isogonic charts compiled the Coast and Geodetic Survey. A chart 4 
We eurteonee the mean declination over a small area aa Me vicinity of the location specified. | 
A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a us (—) sign the reverse. 


Latitudes and Longitudes are approximate. 


State Station Lati-|Long-| Jan. j|nual-|| State Station Lati-|Long-| Jan. |nual- 
a tude uae 1961 | Chg. tude|itude | 1961 | Chg. 


° ’ ° , ° a , °o , °o , °o , ’ 
Ala... |Huntsville..... 34 44| 86 36| 2 39E] —4 ..{39 10/119 47]17 34B] —1 
Mobile, Fe 30 42| 88 03| 4 28 EB] ~ —4 ‘|39 31/115 58|16 56E| —1 
- |Montgomery.. .|32 23| 86 19| 2 37E| —4 :|43 12] 71 32/15 36W 
Alaska |Dutch Harbor..'53 53/166 33/14 52E| —2 ‘|40 13] 74 46/10 09 +2 
Kiska...,.....|51 59182 28] 5 08E| -—2 35 41/105 56/13 03 E| —2 
22 29E =—2 42 45|13 17W 0 
19 11E -3 40 42| 73 59/11 38W| +1 
28 41E -3 42 53] 78 52| 7 283W 0 
12 52E -1 42 26) 76 30/10 01W 0 
14 32E -1 40 45) 74 00/11 36W +i 
14 OVE =I 35-47| 78 38) 4 10W +3 
aie oe 6 31E -3 .|34 14] 77 57|_3 59W +4 
Calif..|Los Angeles....|34 03/118 14|15 14E =1 46 48|100 47)12 14E -1 
Sacramento... .|38 35/121 30/17 35 E =1 48 97 14) 8 K4E ae 
San Diego.....|32 43)117 09|14 49E 1 39 06} 84 31) 0 03W = i 
San Francisco../37 47|122 25|17 24E|/ —1 41 30] 81 3 43W| +2 
x Colo. .|Denver....... 39 45|104 59/13 46E) —2/}_ ~~ ‘|Columbus..... 39 58| 83 202W] +2 
Conn..|Hartford...... 41 46) 72 41/13 16W| +1/|Okla..|Atoka......... 34 23] 96 07| 8 32E| -3 
e ew Haven..../41 18] 72 56|12 43W +1 Guthrie. . . 35 97 25| 9 —2 _ 
Welx.. |Dover........ 39 10) 75 32| 8 35W +2)|Ore...|Portland...... 45 31/122 41/21 02E —2 
a D, C.,. |Washington....|38 54} 77 01] 6 58 +2||Pa....|Harrisburg.....|40 16) 76 8 08W +2 
4 Fla... |Jacksonville....|30 20} 81 40] 0 20E -—5 Philadelphia. ..|39 57| 75 09) 9 32W +2 
127E -5 Pittsburgh.....|40 26] 80 5 10W +2 
147E —5||R. I... |Providence. ...|41 50] 71 25|)14 34W 2 
107E —4 . |Charleston.....|32 47| 79 56) 1 59W| +4 
0 44W +4 34 00} 81 024 1 18W +4 
11 12E 0 .|44 23}100 21/11 52 EB] _-1 
} 11 11E 0 .|42 52] 97 22) 9 54E -—I 
18 45E —2 .|35 58} 83 55) 0 20W +3 
# 1 32E -1 .|35 09] 90 03] 5 16E —3 
3 54E —2 .|36 10) 86 47) 3 O6E -3 
) ; 034w| +2 “|30 7 45|8 58B| —2 
Indianapolis. ..|39 46} 86 10| 0 48 E —2 31 46/106 29/12 24E -1 
Towa.. |Des Moines....|41 35] 93 37] 6 42 5 —1 29 18) 94 48] 8 09E —2 
COKUK. 6. aes 40 23] 91 24) 5 35E —2 29 45| 95 22) 8 16E -—2 
# Kan Ness City..... 38 27) 99 54/11 O01 E -2 .../29 26] 98 29) 9 22E —2 
Topeka....... 39 03] 95 40) 8 33 E —2/|Utah.. |Ogden........ 41 14|111 58/16 47E —-2 
Ky... |Lexington..... 38 03] 84 30] 0 O7E =3 Salt Lake City. |40 45)111 53/16 36 E —2 
e { Louisville...... 38 15] 85 46) 1 O7E —3/|Vt....|Burlington..../44 73 13)14 53W -1 
PAducaA ... 04°. 37 05] 88 36] 3 57E -3 Montpelier. .../44 16) 72 35)/15 27W -1 
La,,..|Baton Rouge...|30 27) 91 11| 6 20E —3)|Va. Lynchburg 37 25| 79 10| 4 27W +3 
New Orleans...|29 57| 90 04}.5 51E} —3 Norfolk. ...... 36 51| 76 17) 6 35W| +3 
Shreveport. ...|32 31] 93 45] 7 26E -3 Richmond..... 37 32) 77 26) 6 0O5W +3 
& Maine |Bangor........|44 48) 68 46/19 22W —1)||Wash. |Olympia....... 47 03)122 54/21 58 EB -2 
Hastport...... 44 55) 67 00/20 58W —1 Walla Walla. ../46 04/118 20/20 28 EB —2 
POLtlanG |. «4s 43 40) 70 15|17 15W 0|}|W. Va.|Charleston...../38 21} 81 38] 3 06W +3 
a. Md... {Annapoiis..... 38 59] 76 30| 7 36W;] +2 Wheeling... ... 40 04) 80 43] 4 02W] —2 
Baltimore..... 39 17) 76 37) 7 42W +2)|Wis...|La Crosse. .... 43 49) 91 15) 4 O08 E —1 
- Mass,. |Boston........ 42 21) 71 03/15 09W 0 Madison...... 43 04) 89 23) 2 46E -1 
; Oran See: - Bros. re * a3 he ue cp ak rh Milwaukee... .|43 02| 87 54] 1 14E -1 
oh.. |Detroit........|4 3 03] : Wyo..|Cheyenne..... 41 08|104 4 _ 
Be ee HG H|2%e) Tal Gotewe ances 
arquett c 
Ph Minn feta AS He] 38] BRE] 2 gti te Rex 
St. Pau fe - 
Miss. . |Jackson qo(88. 18} 90.11) 5.51 B)-~— 4H Zone |Rolons.-%-.1. | Ba ee See an omens 
| Oxtord........ 34 22] 89 32/ 508E 4 : cernc: Sent « ilar ig 2 6 37| 7 OOW +6 
Mo... |Jefferson City..|38 35| 92 10] 6 21H] —2 jan Juan..... 31 66 07! 7 38Wi +6 
Kansas City. ..|/39 05] 94 35) 8 016E —2 
St. Louts,..... 38 38] 90 12| 4 42E -2 EXTREME VALUES 
} Mont. |/Helena........ 46 36/112 02|18 38 E -2 
} Neb... |Lincoln....... 40 49) 96 42) 9 19E —1||Maine.. }Van Buren ... |47 10); 67 56)22 0SW —-2 
|Omaha,....... 41 15] 95 56| 8 49 EB —1||Alaska. |DemarcationPt.|69 39\141 00137 00 BI —6 
Astronomical Signs and Symbols 
© The Sun. @ The Earth, 6 Uranus. o Quadrature. 
€ The Moon, ows Mars, wv Neptune, &f Opposition. 
8 Mercury. pt Jupiter. P Pluto. 2 Ascending Node. 
9 Venus. b Saturn. (of Conjunction, Vy Descending Node. 


Two heavenly bodies are in ‘‘conjunction’’ (o) ‘greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
on the same meridan, i,e., when one is due north ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and is in its ‘‘ascending’’ () or ‘‘descending”’ (23) 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition’’ () node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’’ the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
(QO) is half way between conjunction and oppo- An ‘“‘occultation’”’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation’? is meant the of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 
Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, all molecular motion ceases-~exists at 459.6 degrees 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
: of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Absolute Temperature, as determined by observation of 
} the contraction of gases when cooled, and from thermo-dynamical considerations. 
; A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the absolute zero was reached in 1921 in the physical 
} jJaboratory of the University of Leyden, 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 

the earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 

absolutely fixed in the body of the earth. The 

le of rota’ describes an irregular curve about 
ts mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about 14 months due to the 
shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of 30 or 40 feet in radius centered 
at the mean ire of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC POLES 


The north magnetic pole of the earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experiences 
no directive force. 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the earth’s magnetic field. These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the magnetic poles around the 
geographical poles, but later evidence refutes this 
theory and points, rather, to a slow migration of 
“disturbance” foci over the earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes in the earth’s magnetic 
field. The center of the area designated as the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from recent nearby measurements and studies of 
the secular changes, the position in 1960 is esti- 
mated as latitude 74.9° N and longitude 101.0° W. 
Improved data rather than actual motion account 
for at least part of the change. 

The position of the south magnetic poe in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; the position 
in 1960 is estimated at latitude 67.1° S and longi- 
tude 142.7° E. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one 


To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tabl 
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Poles and Rotation of the Earth 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
compass, he will travel along a rather irr 
tell e ei Sep aad ee 
( ou, not us’ 
circle route). However, the ee of, 
, but simply as on ine 


ass should not be thou 
dication of the distibutios, of tae earth 

cation 0: e dis on e earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. a 


HOW THE EARTH ROTATES 


The rotation of the earth on its axis has been 
found to be slightly variable and hence the length 
of the sidereal day, and also that of the mean 
solar day derived from it are not strictly uni- 
form. The non-uniformity in the rotation is pro- 
duced in three different ways: 


(1) Tidal friction acts as a brake on the rota- 
tion and causes a slow secular increase in the 
length of the day. The present length of the day 
is closely equal to the period of free oscillation of 
the atmosphere, whose amplitude is therefore in-- 
creased by a reasonable effect. The phase of the 
atmospheric tide is such that it tends to accelerate 
the rotation of the earth, energy being drawn from 
the sun by a heat engine effect. It is probable that 
tidal friction has slowed the earth down until 
the length of the day has gradually approxi- 
mated to the period of the atmospheric oscilla- 
tion and that the atmospheric accelerating couple 
maintains the rate of rotation statistically uni- 
form, though at the present time the oceanic tidal 
retarding couple seems to be greater than the 
atmospheric tidal accelerating couple. 

(2) There are irregular fluctuations in the rate 
of rotation, which is sometimes retarded and some- 
times accelerated. Within a comparatively short 
time the length of the day may change by as much 
as 5 milliseconds. The change in the rate of rota- 
tion must be a consequence of a change in the 
earth’s moment of inertia, arising from causes 
within the earth, which are still obscure. There is 
some evidence to suggest that the changes in the 
rate of rotation correlate with secular changes in 
the earth’s magnetic field. 

(3) There is a-fairly regular seasonal varia- 
tion in the rate of rotation, the earth becoming 
slow in the spring and fast in autumn; the sea- 
sonal variation in the length of the day is about 
2 milliseconds. This seasonal variation in the ro-~ 
tation is a consequence primarily of the variation 
in the angular momentum of the seasonal winds, 
which must be compensated by a corresponding 
variation in the opposite sense of the angular 
momentum of the earth. 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic. Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


es at New York City, as shown on pages 440-443, 


H. M.}| H. M. HM, 
RI ees oho 43 add| 9 W5||League Island, Pa.....add] 5 Portiand, Me......... add| 2 3. 
ee in WAGE sche ates add| 9 15||Marblehead, Mass.....add| 2 Boe N. H.....add} 2 55 
Atlantic City, N. J....sub.| 1 10||Mfami Beach, Fla.....sub.| 0 Poughkeepsie, N. Y....add} 4 35 
Baltimore, Md........ add| 11 60||Nahant, Mass........ add| 2 Providence, R. L..... sub.| 0 55 
Bar Harbor, Me....... add| 2 15||Nantucket, Mass...... add| 3 Richmond, Va......... dd| 8 30 
Beaufort, S. C........ add| 0 35||Newark, N. J......... add| 0 50|)|Rockaway Inlet, N. Y..sub.| 0 40 
Block Is. Hbr., R.1....sub.| 1 00||New Bedford, Mass...sub.| 9 Rockland, Me.........add| 2 20 
Boston, Mass.......:. add| 2 45||Newburyport, Mass...add; 3 Rockport, Mass,...... add| 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn...... add| 2 55||New Haven, Conn.....add| 2 5 Salem, Mass. 2. acekeet add} 2 40 
Bristol, R. L..... ..».sub.| 0 55||New London, Conn.,..add| 1 Sandy Hook, N. J.....sub.| 0 35 
Cape May, N. J....... sub. 0 45||Newport, R. 1........ sub.| 1 Savannah, Ga.,.......add} 0 20 
Charleston, S. C...... sub. 0 30)| Norfolk, Va........... ad 0 Southport, N.C... sub.| 0 30 
Eastport, Me....<.... add| 2 25||Norwich, Conn........ 1 Viney’d Hav’n, Mass...add| 2 55 
Gloucester, Mass...... add| 2 40|/Oid Pt. Comfort, Va 0 Washington, D. C. -add} 12 25 
Hell Gate, N. Y....... add| 2 00||Philadelphia, Pa... 6 Watch Hill, R. I. sub.| 0 05 
Isle of Shoals, N. H ...add| 2 35/|Piymouth, Mass. -. 2 West Point, N. ¥ .add| 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla....... add| 1 25}|Polnt Lookout, Md....ad 5 Wilmington, N. C.....add| 2 05 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 

Places Feet In. Places Feet In. Places Feet In. 

ama...j 12 7 Mobile, Ala....... 1 6 San Diego, Calif... 4 O 

Baltimore, Md. 1 1 ||New London, Conn.| 2 7 |jSandy Hook, N. J.J 4 7 

Boston, Mass... 9 6 New Orleans, ra; See Note San Francisco, Calif. 4 0 

Charleston, 8. C 5. 1 ||Newport,R.L....| 3 6 ||Savannah, Ga...... 7 5 

Colon, Panama 1 1 New York, ‘E 4 5 ||Seattle, Wash...... if 7 

port, Me...... 18 2 Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 Tampa, Fla....... 1 10 

Galveston, Tex....| 1 0 Philadelphia, Baca, 5 10° ||Washington, D.C..| 2 il 

Key West, Fla..... 1 4 Portland, Me...... 8 11 


At New Orleans, the 
being about 10 inches a 


P 


eriodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi River, 
low river stage and zero at high river stage. 


The Canadian Tide Tables for 1960 give a maximum range of nearly 50 feet at Leaf Basin, Ungava 


Bay, Canada 
Huge tides 
combination of certain astronomical con 


feet from low water, The mean range at Calais, Maine, 


be expected each month. 


. f Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where, under a 
th pe das vations. it is possible for the tide in Minas Basin to rise 534% 


is 20 feet but a range in excess of 23 feet can 


ee Se ee eR 
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New York City Tide Tables, 1961 


Time and Height of High and Low Waters at the Battery—Eastern Standard Time 
For other Atlantic points see page 439. : ~ ’ | 
ime meridian 75° W. 0000 is midnight. 1200 js noon. 
All hours greater than 1200 are in the afternoon (p.m.) { 
Heights are reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. | 
Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


January January (cont.) |February (cont.) |Februar y (cont.) March (cont.) 
T: Ht, Time| Ht. Time| Ht. Time| Ht. Time| Ht. 
Day qume ft. Day | h.m.| ft. Day| h.m.| ft. | Day|h.m.| ft. Day | h. m. ft: 
1 | 0141} —0.4 | 19 | 03 57 | —1.2 5 10444] 0.0] 23 |0244| 40] 12 | 03 4.5 
Su |0752| 4.7| Th|1013| 5.2] Su|1050| 40] Thj0924| 03] Su |1046/ —02 
14 20 | -—0.6 16 33} —1.4 17 06 | —0.2 1512} 33 1639] 3.9 
SUR: 3.7 2248} 416 2326} 3.9 2138| 03 23 01| —03 
2 |0221| -0.3 | 20 | 04 47| -1.0 6 |0517| 0.1] 24 10343] 3.9] 13 |0508| 47 
M |0829| 46 1108| 5.0] M |1132] 38] .F |1020] 02] M | 1142] -05 
15 00 | —0.6 e220) et 17 36 | —0.1 1615| 32 1743] 43 
2057| 3.7 23 44| 46 23-32). 0.3 23 59 | —0.6 
7 10008] 3.9 
3 10300] —0.2| 21 |0541| —0.6 | Tu]0601| 0.2] 25 |0441} 3.9| 14 10608] 5.0 
Tu |0905| 4.5 | Sa |1204| 4.7 1220| 3.7| Sa |1112] 01] Tu] 1235] -—0.9 
15 38 | —0.5 18 14| —0.8 1818] 0.0 1713| 3.4 1830} 4.7 
2137] 3.6 2322] 0.2 
22/0038] 4.5 8 58} 4.0 15 | 00 —0.9 
4 10335| —0.1 | Su |0642| -0.3| W |0716| 04] 26 10535] 41] W 10703] 52 
W i}0940| 4.4 1257| 4.3 1313] 3.6] Su |1159| —01 13°26) | — tet 
16 13 — 9.4 19 13 | —0.5 1924] 0.1 1805| 3.6 1930] 5.0 
: 23°|0131| 43 9 |0154] 41] 27 |0009] O1] 16 |0146} —11 
5 |0406! 0.0 0750} 0.0) Th|0855| 03] M |0621| 42] Th/|0753| 53 
Th|1014| 4.2 1350| 3.9 1415| 3.5 12 44] ~0.2 1414] -12 
16 44 03 20 15] —0.3 2100} 0.1 1850] 3.8 2018| 5.2 
> 24 |0225| 421] 10 |0302] 4.21] 28 |0055] —0.1] 17 | 0236] —12 
6/0434} 02] Tul0s56| 01] F |1005] O01] Tulo703| 44] F |0841|* 52 
F |1047| 40 1446| 3.6 1533| 3.5 13 26 | —0.4 14 59| —12 
7 13 92 21ts | Ol 22:11 011 1929! 4.0 2106| 5.2 
/ 25 |}0322| 41] I 0416) 45 18 | 0323] —1.2 
7 |0502} 03] W40956| O01 | Sa }1106| -—03 March Sa |0930] 5.0 
Sa }1122| 3.9 1546] 3.4 1651| 3.7 15 441-11 
1741] 0.0 2209] -O.1 23 14] —0.4 2154) 5.1 
8/0011} 3.6] 26 |0420| 4.1 | 12 |0525| 48 1 ) 0137) -—0.2 | 19 | 0408] —1. 
Su |0537| 0.4] Tn!1050| 0.0] Su | 1203] -—0.6 | W |0741] 45] Su | 1020 iy 
1203] 3.8 1646] 3.4 1758| 4.1 14 06 | —0.5 16 26 | —0.8 
18 16 0.1 23 00 | —0.1 Feiler oF 20 05 4.1 22 4.9 
9 |}0051| 3.6! 27 10516} 42] M |0624| 51 2 | 0217} —0.3 | 20 | 04.54] =o. 
M |0631| 0.5 | F | 1140| —0.1 1257| —1.0 | Th|0817] 4.5] M | 1111 ret . 
Mero sets. 7 1742| 3.4 1855| 4.4 14 44 | -0.5 1708 | —0.4 
19 10 0.1 23 48] —0.1 alee er 20 39 4,2 23 34 4.7 
10 |0136/ 3.8] 38 |0605| 43 | Tul0719] 5:3 3 |0253} —0.4] 21 | 0542] —02 
Tu} 0812} 0.5) sa | 1228] -03 1348] -12| F |0849| 45] Tul]i202] 40 
13 42 3.6 18 31 3.5 19 47 4.7 15 18 | —0.5 17 53 0.0 
2030] 0.1 ae 16 2111} 4.2 
29 | 00 34] —0.2 u| —1. 22 | 00 24 
11 | 02 31 3.9 | Su |0649| 44] W |0809| 54 4 | 0328] —0.4 88 36 ar 
mag] Se] [a] 8] 3b -ES | || og] RB] Re 
: 19 165" 3:7 : —-0. 1 
2137] 0.0 ca toned va 2140| 43 aa ris 
30 | 0119] —0.3 —1, 23 | 01 13 
12/0335} 42) M |0730/ 45 | Th|0901| 5.4 5 |0359| —0.4 | Th } 07 42 Oa 
ml iba7| 3s 1a oe | 39 22 30| 40} | %8 ta | -o% pas 
fi 3. 9 3. es sage 
22 35 | —0.3 te toa 2211|- 43 10 SS ct 
31 | 0201] —0.3 3.41 | —13 24 | 02 
13 | 04 42 4.5 | Tu | 08 07 4.5 | F | 09 53 5.2 6 | 0430] —0.3 ed re An 
¥ lizi0| 33 30 341 38 2393/23 | ™ 11830) -o2 sree tee 
23 32 | —0.5 : ; 2250| 4:3 SE OE Ok 
18 | 0429] -1.1 2 
14/0543) 4.9 February Sa }1046] 49 05 04 | —0.1 3a 09 a8 o8 
Sa 2 23 = 0.7 1655} —1.1 | Tu i ag 14 1539| 3.3 
4 2 ; —0. : 
15 | 0027] —0.8 1 | 02 40) —0.3 Ni haves peng OS et as 
Su |0639] 52] w jos42| 4:5] 29 |9528)-071 3 lo547] o1 | 26 | 0359] 38 
13 17 | —1.0 15 13 | —0.6 17 41| -o.7 | W [1201] 3g | Su} 1037) O38 
1908} 4.3 2110} 3.8 wt 1751| 0.1 7 op a 
16 |0122|)-10] 2 |0316| -03]| 20 |0007| 4.6 2 ; 
0732) 54] Th/0916} 44] M |0611/ -03 Th 08 35 O32 27 | 0456] 3.9 
1408 | —1.3 15 47 | —0.6 1230) 4.2 1259} 3.7| M |1125) Oot 
2001] 4.5 2145] 3.8 18 34 | —0.3 1853| 0.2 an oe a 
17 |0215| —1.2 3 | 0348] -—0.2 | 21 | 00 58 441 10)).01.32 4.3 ; 
Tu |0824| 55{] F |0947| 43 | Tu|0714] 0.0 0832) O23} 28 |0546| 41 
1458 | —1.4 1617| —0.5 1321] 3.8 1406| 3.6| Tu| 1209] 0.0 
2055] 4.6 2219| 3.8 1935| O.1 2042] 0.3 1817| 40 
18 |0306| —1.3 4 |0417] —-0.1 | 22 |0150] 411] 11 10242] 4. 
W }0917/ 54] Sa }1017| 411] W |0821] O31] Sa | 0945 Ot W 08 3 3 
15 46] —1.5 16 42 | —0.3 1414| 3.5 We | eee 12 52 | —0.2 
2151| 4.6 22.61] 3.8 2039| 0.3 2157| 0.1 1857| 4.2 


—_ 
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New York City Tide Tables, 1961 


Time and Height of High and Low Waters at the Battery—Eastern Standard Time 
For other Atlantic points see Page 439. 


— 


March (cont.) April (cont.) May (cont.) May (cont.) June (cont.) 

Time| Ht. Time] Ht. Time} Ht. Time) Ht. Time] Ht, 
Day |h.m.| ft. Day|h.m.| ft. Day|h.m.| ft. Day|h.m.| ft. Day|h.m.| ft. 

30 | 0110} —0.1| 18 |0431]—-05] 7 |0118|] 47] 27 |0005] 02] 15 | 0348] —o02 

Th | 07 10 Tu |1044| 42] Su |0800/ 0.0] Sa |0553| 41] Th|0954|/ 40 
13 32 | —0.3 16 38 | —0.1 1403] 4.2 211] 0.0 1548] 0.3 
1933} 4.5 23 4.8. 2025| 0.4 1819) 5.0 2159| 48 

31 |0151/ —0.3 | 19 |0515| —02] 8 |0220] 46] 28 | 0052} —0.1 | 16 | 04 —O1 

F |0747| 45) w |1134!| 3.9] M |0906| —01}] Su/]0639| 43| F | 1041}| 39 
14.09 | —0.4 1719] 03 1506| 4.4 12 55 | —0.1 1624]. 0.6 
20061 4.6 23.48| 4.5 235. 00.2 1900| 5.3 2239] 46 

20 |0602| 0.2 0326| 45] 29 |0138| -04]| 17 | 0503} O14 
April Th |1225| 3.7 | Tu] 1004} —02 0723| 44] Sa |1127| 318 
1806| 0.7 1609| 4.6 13 39 | —0.3 1659| 0.8 
= 2235| 0.0 1941} 5.5 2320| 44 
1 | 0230] —04] 9; |oo35| 42 

Sa |}0821| 45) % |o700| 0.4] 10 |o431| 45] 30 |0224] -06| 18 | 05 0.3 
14 45 | —0.4 1314| 3.5 1058| —04| Tu]0808| 45] Suji2i1] 3.8 
2037] 4.7 19 tt} 1:0 1709} 4.9 14 24| -03 1735) 10 

23 29| —0.3 2024] 5.6 2359| 4.2 

su 08 35 “a4 Sa 08 o4 O6 11 |0531| 46] 31°] 0309] —0.7] 19 |0622}| 05 
1518] —0.4 | S| 98 OF) Sel thi ii4s| —o5 | W |0sss| 44| M |i283] 39 
2108) 4.8 2024] 11 1802) 5.2 19 09 -98 1822} 1.2 

3 | 03 43) —0.5 |) 93 |0212| 3.9] 12 | 0022] -0.5 =} 20 |0038] 4.1 

M |0930| 43] 24160031 o6| F |0824| 47 Tu | 0712] 0.6 
15 48 | —0.3 1501| 3.5 12 36 | —0.6 June 1333] 3:9 
2143) 4.8 21.27 | 1.0 1851| 5.4 5 1940] 13 

4 | 0418) —0.4 3.8 | 13 |0111| —06| 1 ] 0356] —0.7| 21 |0118| 40 

Tulioi| 42| 3 09 88 05 | Sa |0714| 4.%| Th|0954] 44] W |0811| 06 
16 19 | —0.2 1557| 3.6 13 23 | —0.6 15 56 | —0.2 1416| 4.0 
2227) 4.7 2221) 0.8 1936| 5.5 2208| 5.4 2052} 12 

5 | 0457 | —0.3 j 14 | 01 59| —0.7 2 |0442| -0.6 | 22-)0204| 3.9 

Wj1102; 40 Ta %0 $8 03 Su |0800| 46] F |1055| 44] Th|0906} 06 
16 0.0 1650| 3.9 14 08 | —0.5 16 45 | —O.1 1503| 42 
2321) 4.7 2309] 0.6 2019] 5.4 2308| 5.3 2150] 0.9 

6 | 0545] —0.1 2 d 15 |.02 45 | —0.7 05 33 | —0.5 | 23 |0301] 3.8 

Th |1200| 3.9 w rt 39 Fiat 0845} 45 | Sa |1156| 45| F |0956] 05 

1740) 0.2 1738| 42 14 52 | —0.3 1742] 01 1557| 4.5 
2354| 0.3 2101| 53 22 43 | 0.6 

EF po Oo 2 St HY oe aE 24 10405] 3.9 
06 53 : 41 | 16 | 0328] —0.5 uu =0. 3 
1302| 3.8 a iA Cea fears 0931) 43 1254| 45} Sa |1044} 03 
1854] 0.4 ig19| 45 15 33 -o1 1853| 0.3 16 B 48 

8 | 01 23 4.5 0 ‘ 5 | 01 06 4.9 

Sa |0817| 0.2 e 08 3a $3 17 |0409| —0.4| M |0737| —02]| 25 ;0510} 40 
1407} 3.9 12 53 | —0.1 1019| 4.0 1351| 46} Su]i1132| O01 
2035] 0.4 1g56| 48 1g n 02 2008] 0.4 1743) 5.1 

9 | 02 31 4.4 22| —0.2 : 6 | 0205 4.7 | 26 | 00 23 0.0 

Su | 0927/ 0.0 3a 07 4 ea 18 | 0450] —0.1 | Tu] 0842] —02| M | 06 96 4.2 
1518]. 4.0 13 32| —02| Th|1108] 3.9 1450] 4.7 12 —0.1 
21 48 0.2 | 19 32 10) 16 49 9.8 2117 0.3 18 33 5.4 

10 |0343| 4.5 —0.4 ? 7 |0306| 45] 27 | 0113] —03 

M | 10 26} —0.2 gu 07 84 4 i9 |0531] 01] W | 0940] —0.2 | Tu | 06 fs rat 
16 26| 43 14 11| —03 TESA 37 1549] 48 13 18 | 0: 
2250 | —0.2 20 06 5.2 oe ae 0.8 22 16 0.1 19 5.7 

11 | 04 52 4.6 5 8 | 0408 4.4 | 28 | 0203] —0.6 

Tu | it 31 | 08 20 |0618| 04 | Th/1033| —02| W |0750| 46 
1728| 46 May Sa | 1244] 3:7 1648| 5.0 is 08 ee 
23 46 | —0.5 1819] 1.1 23 11 | —0.1 009} 58 

2 1 4.8 1 }02 45) —0.6 | 21 | 00 42 4.1 9 | 05 08 4.4 | 29 | 02 51) —0.8 

w 93 2 —0.7 | M -| 08 30 4.4} Su |0715 0.6] F | 1123) —0.3 | Th | 08 re Fat 

18 22] 5.0 14.49 | —0.3 1331] -3.6 1741] 5.2 14 66 | — 04 
20 43 5.2 19 32 13 Het ies Ga 0 : 
E007, ==0: 

Th 08 8 5.0 2 |0326| 0.6] 22 |0125] 4.0] Sa |0603| 44 | 30 | 08 39 0.9 
1301| —0.8| Tu|0912} 43] M |0816|] 0.6 12 12 | —0.3 OE eee 
1911] 53 15 26 | —03 141 ee 37 1830] 5.3 Lae aes 

2125| 5.2 2043) 1.2 i 

14 | 0130] —0.9 11 | 0052 | —0.3 

F |0734| 5.0 3 |0407| —0.6 | 23 |0212| 3.8] Su|0653|) 44 
1349|—0.9 | w |1002} 42] Tul]091i1} 0.6 12 59 | —0.2 tie 
1956| 5.4 16 05| —0.2 1508| 3.8 1915| 5.4 

2216] 5.1 91 41 [2011 

45 | 02 8) Ol 4 |oss2| -04| 24 |0306| 38 M |0730| 43 | a ) 0496) 08 

i % 34| -09| Th]1102} 42] W |1000| 04 1344] -0.1| Sa |1040] 48 
2042) 5.4 1648| 0.0 1600| 40 1958| 5.3 16 37| —0.3 

2315| 5.0 22 32|. 0.8 2256| 5.5 

an A ae 43| —0.3 | 25 |0405| 3.8 43 | OR oa | 42 | 2 |05 10 -07 

; 05 —0. ; i —0. 

+ 13 .% 07 P 1203| 41| Th/]1045| 03 1428] 0.0] Su]i139| 49 

2127| 53 £7 42.) oF 0:2 16 50 43 2038| 5.2 iy 32 0.0 
—0. 0016} 4.8 ; 14 |0307| —0.3 

M 09 58 t 3 sa 0647| —01 | 26 |0502]} 40] W |0908| 4.1 3. |06 09| —0.4 
1558 | —0.5 13°03 | © 4.1 |) | 1128)| 0.1 1508| 01| M |1236| 49 
2213| 5.0 1901! 0.4 1736| 47 21 18:0 951 18361 0.2 


a eae a he 
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442 Astronomical—New York City Tide Tables for 1961 
New York City Tide Tables, 1961 


Time and Height of High and Low Waters at the Battery—Eastern Standard Time 
For other Atlantic points see Page 439. 


July (cont.) July (cont.) August (cont.) | August (cont.) | September (cont.) 
Time] Ht. Ti Ht. Time} Ht. Time| Ht. Time] Ht. 
Day|h.m.| ft. | Day ein. ft. | Day|}h.m.| ft. |Day |h.m.| ft. | Day|h.m.| ft. 
4 3 1i9| 3. 11 |0218| -0.1 | 31 |0005| 48{ 19 |0244| 40 
Tu Of to| -o3 3 V0 8 o3 0820| 44] Th/]0605|} 0.0] Tu/]0922! 0.7 
1331| 49 1610] 4.9 1426] 0.3 1238| 51 1521| 48 
19 47 0.3 23 04 0.4 20 29 5.1 18 50 0.4 22 17 0.3 
: o | 12 | 0257] -o1 20 |0401] 42 
w > 08 is Sait M it o2 02 Sa | 08 58 44 September Ww | 1029 03 
1427| 4.9 07, 13) 252 1505| 03 16 33| 5.0 
2055| 0.4 2357] O01 2103| 4.9 me ys aE 3 0.0 
; 13 |0332| oo | F |0706| 04] 21 |o509] 46 
Pees G4 | tulitcs|. 00} Sulooas| 44 1331| 49| Th/ 1129] 0.0 
foe 0 1810) 55 15 39 o4 1957| 06 1737| 53 
moss} aa) © (9038) 28 | 14 [ocoe] on | oh (SH) $a] # [eaee 28 
wf [9344] 42 12 54| —o2 1010| 4/4 1426) 47 12 25| —0.4 
2 eo ge 19 04 5.8 s io 6 21 03 0.7 18 32 5.6 
; 5 | 04 30 : 0 ; a : 
Geter at OFS) 68 | al foael ona 1523| 46 13 18 | —0.7 
8a 7 H io 19 55 5.9 16 f. 06 22 01 0.6 19 24 5.7 
23 421 011] 98 | o231| —o8 : 4 |03 3.8 | 24 | 0145] —0.9 
0827| 5.0 | 16/0453] 03] M 1/1012! 0:7] Su }0749| 5.7 
9 }05 42) 41 14 42 | —0.6 1117] 4.4 622) 4.6 1409 | —0.8 
Su | 11 49 0.1 20 47 5.9 17 07 0.7 22 53 0.5 20 12 5.7 
1808| 5.2 2310| 4/3 
29 | 0320] —0.9 5 | 04 54 3.9 | 25 | 02 32| —0.9 
10 |0032/ 0.0] Sa j0922] 51] 17 |0518| o58| Tuli104} 06] M |0838| 5.7 
0633) 42 1533| -0.6|°Th|1154] 45 1716] 47 14 59 | —0.9 
1236] 0.1 2141| 58 1744] 0.9 2340] 0.4 2102| 5.5 
1854| 5.2 9354] 41 
30 | 0406] —0.9 6 | 05 47 4.1 26 | 03 17| —0.9 
11 10119} 0.1 | Su|1019|° 52] 18 }o551| o6| Ww }1152| o8 | Tulo928| 5.7 
org eae al ae 16 23 | —0'5 1237| 45 1805| 48 15 47 | —0.7 
13 23 0.1 22 38 5.6 18 42 1.0 7 | 0025 02 21 52 5.2 
1937) 53) 31 |0454| -08| 19 |0045| 40] tTh|0633| 431 27 |o402| -o6 
M |1117| 52] Sa |0641| 0.7 1237]. 04|/ W 11020] 5.5 
12 92 03 | —0.1 17 16 | —02 1329| 46 1847| 4.9 16 34 | —0.4 
14 06 02 23 35 5.3 20 24 1.0 3 Vener aa 22 46 49 
2016] 5.2 20 |0l43| 39] F [07 13) 45 28 | 04 46 | -0.3 
13 | 02 45 | —0.2 August Seal prettier 1926; $o| "| izaa| —on 
Th 08 45 42 2138| 08 5h Pe 2340| 4.5 
2053] 5.1 1 | 05 44) —0.5 |. 21 |0252] 39] Sa |0751| 46] 29 |0532] Oo. 
Tu|1212} 52) M |0937| 06 1402| 02] F |1206| 5.0 
14. | 03 24] —0.2 1814] 0.1 1540] 49 2002] 5.0 18:18 3 OS 
F |0927| 4:2 2239] 0.5 
1526} 0.4] 2 |0030] 5.0 10 |0226| —o0.1 | 30 |0034| 42 
2130} 4.9] W | 0640) -02] 22 |0413] 41] Su ]0s26| 471! Sa |0627] 06 
1306| 5.1] Tul1042] 038 1441| 02 1258| 4:7 
15 | 0401] —0.1 1920] 0.4 1651| 5.2 2034| 4/9 19 22| 0:6 
Sa }1009] 41 2334] 0.1 i 
oat ae th lorae| o8 23 |o524| 44| M l|osos| Se 
1400] 5.0 | Wfit4i| oo 1517| 02 Ogtober 
16 4 34 0.1 2028] 0.5 1753) 5.5 2105| 4.7 
Su 
2 4 10219) 43] 24 | 0028] -03] 12 |0331| 0.0 12 
peae) 2s | F |0845| o3| tTh|o23| 3 | tuloosnl. oe su’|o7 3s] 29 
5 0.9 
1457] 4.9 1239] —06.3 1548] 0.2 1351] 4.5 
7 0505] 02 2131| 05 1848] 5.8 2132| 4:6 2029] o'7 
; 5 10319} 4.1] 25 |0120] —o6 | 13 | 0358 : 
BY) G3] ye) ga) F [eal EE] wee) Ge) at ee) Ee 
: 3) = 0: , 1446| 43 
18 | 05 43 04 2228] 0.5 1940] 5.9 2202] 4.4 2129] 0:7 
u : 0420} 4.0] 26 |0208] -o8 | 14 |0421] 02 
17 36 1.0 Su | 1037) 0.4] Sa }osos| 54]| Th|1030| 4:7 Tt 09 a5 i3 
4, 16 82 4.9 a 26 —0.7 16 48] 0.5 1543] 43 
19 | 95 o2 05 ae - 5.9 42| 42 2221} 0.5 
: 0 | 27 | 0257] -1.0} 15 | 04 46 4 
18 22 11} M {1127) 04] Sul]o901| 55] F | 1113 ta w %6 37 O38 
20 | 00 31 41 Ria zt 3s ~ 33 3s at ret 2808 | On 
Mo] opaz] oe] 80097] 021 1 |u| og Seay ieee 
3 re —0.9 | 16 | 0521 ; 
1947] 12 1215] 03] M |0954| 5.5 | Sa | 12 04 t Th it 28 03 
1832] 5.0 16 06 — 0.6 1819] 0.8 1730| 4.4 
21 | 01 18 4.0 . 23 52 0.2 
rer 0.7 | w igaee| Ot), 17 |0027| 40 
pees ae i30t| 03 | Gulia vegteen ge ah ar | ae |e Oates 
oe +o 1914| 51 16 55) —0.4 19 54| 0.8 is 15| 2% 
22 | 02 12 3.9 10 | 01 37 0.0 18 | 0131 
Sa 09 03 0.6 | Th 07 49 43 30 05 15 04 07 39 O83 8a 08 42 8 
2207| 0.8 1953! 51 17 49 00 2 rtf 07 i 35 33 
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Astronomical—New York City Tide Tables for 1961 443 
New York City Tide Tables, 1961 : 


Time and Height of High and Low Waters at the Battery—Eastern Standard Time 
For other Atlantic points see page 439 


October (cont.) October (cont.) | November (cont.) | November (cont.) | December (cont.) 
Time] Ht. Time) Ht. Time) Ht. Time] Ht. Time| H 
Day|h.m.| ft. Day|h.m.| ft. Day|h.m.| ft. Day|h.m.| ft. Day|h. m. fe. 
8 |0114] —0.1 | 26 | 0336] —0.6} 11 | 0340] —0.2| 29 |0115] 3.5] 15 | 02 12 
Su 10719| 4.7] Th|0951| 54] Sa |0945/ 50] W ]0711}] 0.9 Fr 08 39 00 
1335] O.1 16 13| —0.5 16 28 | —0.4 318| 3.8 14 33 19 
19 32] 4:7 2220] 4.4 2222} 40 2000] 0.4 2109| —0.4 
9 | 0152) —0.1} 29 19| —0.2| 12 |0418| —01 | 30 |0203] 3.5] 16 | 0313 
M |0752|. 49] F 42] 51] Su|1039]} 49] Th!0823| 1.0] Sa | 09 45 -O4 
14-15| 0.0 16 58"| —0.2: 1713 | —0.2 1405| 3:7 15 36 | 4.1 
2004] 4.7 2314) 41 2324] 3.9 20 57| 0.4 22 05 | —0.5 
10 | 0227} —0.1 | 28 |0501| 02] 13 |0503| 0.1 17 |0414},. 4 
Tu }0823| 49] Sa |1133} 48] M |1141| 48 Su | 10 43 re 
14 53 | —0.1 1747| 0.1 1808} 0.0 16 39| 4.0 
2036| 4.6 22 58 | —0.6 
29 07 3.9 14 | 00 27 3.9 December 
11 |0259| -0.1 | Su ]0549] 0.6]. Tu}]0604| 0.3 18 |0512| 48 
08 52] 5.0 1224] 4:5 1244| 4.6 M | 11.37 | —0.5 
15 28 | —0.1 1844| 0.4 1920] 0.0 17.377 
2107] 4.4 23 48 | —0.7. 
30 |0059| 3.7| 15 |0127| 4.0 
12/0328] 00] M 1/0651} 0.9| W |0737| 0.4 1 |}0253) 3.54 19 |0605] 5.0 
™ 193 02| 6:0 1343| 0:6 4s) O83 | * [Me7l oe | oo ere 
21 41 4.3 ee «i 21 47 0.3 538 on 
31 |0151| 3.6] 1 2 30 5 
13 |0356| O01} Tu|oso4} 11] Th|/0858| 0.3 03 45 ay} 20 ie ete 
Pigg) ge] Laggol a8] [2tah oa] *|ieae) a) gis] ote 
2226} 4:1 22.32] 0.1 1919] 4.1 
17 |0334| 4.4 
14 |0426| 0.2 1003} 0.0 0436] 3.9] 21 | 0124) —0.7 
sa is| O2 1537) Fo OU ee) oF | eons 
2322| 40 NSvemher 23 16| 0.0 2004] 4.1 
18 |0435| 4.7 
15 | 05 05 0.4 Sa | 1110] —0.3 4 | 05 23 4.2 22 |0209| —0.6 
Su | 11 46 4.8 17 00 4.5 M 11 51 0.1 F 08 22 5.0 
1813] © 0.4 23 20| —0.6 1739| 3.8 14 50| —0.8 
23°57 | —0.2 20 49 4.0 
16 |0026] 3.9 1 |0246) 36] 19 |0532| 5.0 : 
0559| O61 W|0910} 1.1] Su} 1154] —0.6 0606/ 4.5 
12 50+} 4.7 1458] 3.9 17 57 46 | Tu| 1236] —0.2 | 23 | 0252) —05 
1937| 0.5 2143] 0.5 1825| 3.9] Sa |0904) 49 
20 | 00 09] —0.8 15 32 | —0.7 
17 |0132| 3.9 0342} 3.7 06 24] 5.3 6 | 0039] —0.3 2134) 3.8 
Tu |0740| 0.7] Th] 1004} 09 1246| —0.7| W |0646| 48 
1356| 4.6 1553| 3.9 18 48| 4.6 13 22] —0.4 | 24 | 03 34] —0.3 
20 54] 0.4 2231} 03 1907} 4.0] Su |0946| 46 
21 |.0058| —0.8 16 11} —0.6 
ig |0240| 40] 38 | 0435} 3.9] Tu]0712| 5.4 7 | 0121] —0.4 22201 3.7 
w }o9iz2| 05| F | 1054) 0.6 1335| —0.9] Th|0725| 5.0 
1506| 46 1647| 40 1935| 4.6 14 06 | —0.6 | 95 | 0411} —04 
2156| 0.1 2315} 0.1 1949; 4.1 1028] 44 
: 22 | 0144) —0.8 peg ber 
19 |0349| 43 0523} 42 07 57| 5.5 8 |0203] —0.5 23 06 | 36 
Th |1018| 0.2| Sa|1140} 0.4 1423| —0.9| F |0804| 5.1 : 
1616| 48 1736| 4.1 2021| 4.5 14 50] —0.8 
22 51| —0.2 23 56| 0.0 2032| 4.1 | 26 |0449] 0.1 
23 | 02 30] —0.7 Tuj}ii10;) 4.1 
20 |0454| 4.7 0605}~' 4.5 | Th]0842| 5.3 02.46 | —0.6 17 27 | —0.2 
F |1116| —0.2 | Su | 1224 0.1 1508 | —0.8 | Sa | 08 48 5.2. 23 51 3.5 
17 19 5.0 1820] 4.3 2108| 43 iS a oH 
—0. . 27°|0525| 0.4 
6 | 0037 | —0.1 24 1°03 12] —0.5 W |} 1151 3.9 
2110550} 51] M |0644| 4.7] % [0926] 5:1 | 10 | 0329) —0-6 18 07| 0.0 
eee] oe]. [ieee] ea] eal che | | ae : 
; 21 67 4.1 22 18 4.1 28 | 00 34 3.5 
22 | 00 32 | —0.7 7 | 0146] —0.2| 95 | o3 551 —03 Th |0608| 0.6 
Su | 06 42 5.5 Tu} 0ZAd 4.9 Sa | 10 13 43 11 | 0414] —0.5 12 31 3.7 
13 02 | —0.7 13 48 | —0.3 1635 | —o.4 | M | 1034] 5.0 18 56) 0.2 
1905| 5.3 1936| 43 99 471 3'8 17 03 | —0.7 
: 23 18 4.0 | 39 | 01 16 3.5 
23 | 0120] —0.9 8 | 0153] —-03] 96 | o43 F 10715] 08 
0731| 5.7| W| 0752] 5.0 0434) 01) 412 | 0504] —03 1309] 3.5 
13 53 | —0.9 1429| —04| Su}1100/ 45) Tu] i134} 48 1955] 03 
1954| 5.2 9011] 43 LS ae Oy 17 56 | —0.6 
24 | 0206 | —0.9 9 | 02 29) —0.3 13 | 00 18 4.1 | 30 | 01 59 3.5 
Tu /0817| 57 | Th} 0825| 51| 27.)0516) 04] W | 0605| —0.1 Sa o6 30 0.8 
14 41| —0.9 1508.| -0.5| M |1147) 43 1234) 4:6 30521 03 
20 41 5.0 20 47 4,2 18 04 0.1 18 58 | —0.4 ae s 
25 | 0252] —08| 10 | 0304} -0.3| 28 |0028| 3.5] 14 |0115| 4.2) 31 | 0245) 3.6 
w |0904] 56] F | 0901 511 Tut0605| 0.7 | Th|0723} O01 | Su{0932| 0.6 
15 28 | —0.8 15 47 | —0.4 1233| 4.0 1332} 4.4 1446] 3.3 
2129| 48 21,29) At 1900| 0.3 20 06 | —0.4 2144| 02 


Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half 
an hour to an hour and a half. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the 
range is increased (spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides). 
This rise and fall of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and 
decreased when the moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). 


"444 Astronomical—New York Weather; Sound Barrier; Harvest Moon — 
New York City Weather January-June 1960 


Highest and lowest in bold face type 


Jan. Apr. May | June 
d a {4 ¥|¢ 
ate Sais a 
S| Ss S\e(/2 15/5 
2 46 |53 75 |59 0 0 i) 0 0 
2727/45 30 38 |63 |42 |s0 |64 04 | T 0 ae r 
31.11/54 136 66 73, 68 184 | 0 02 | 92 01 : 
Ae 32 47 \67 |50 |72 0 0 08 | .53 01 
5. 30 41 |69 |53 |78 |66 0 15 | AL | 275 Ly 
6. 28 35 |72 |54 1/79 |64 0 155 0 T 0 
7. 39 |34 36 \67 (55 |74 |57 0 0 02 | .03 0 
Bic: 34 41 |63 |57 |70 |60 2 a aig 05. i) 
Dias. 136. (22 37 \64 |50 |73 |59 0 T 0 07 0 
LOSS. 25 34 \62 |46 |75 |58 T 05 0 0 0 
He Sere 19 34 |64 [56 (83 |56 05 | 1.17 0 02 0 
S35. [17 65 |54 |70 |62 15 0 0 01 58 
aes 28 49 |65 |55 |77 |59 Migi 06 0 0 0 
14 eo 25 50 |61 |54 |69 |60 0 33 oO 0 06 
iL Baer 34 69 |49 |72 40 0 0 0 09 
lie 29 49 |78 |61 |79 |63 0 0 0 7 0 
i nes 29 45 |77 |62 |81 }|64 0 0 SIO 04 
Te eee 33 66 |56 |79 |61 28 | 1.44 0 .10 06 
19.:.:}40 |29 38 76 |57 \75 |58 01-1 iP 0 0 
2002. .135 |27 47 .|70 |60 |76 |63 0 0 0 0 0 
|32 |27 45 |78 |57 {79 |58 0 0 0 0 0 
£ 26 57 |58 -|53 |72 |65 7 ae 09 0 T 
27 46 \61 |52 |79 |65 T 0 0 7 0 
at 23 46 |69 |55 |80 |69 0 0 i) 0 10 
{- 27 46 |73 |54 |80 |65 0 90 0 06 0 
29 51 |74 |55 |85 |66 0 160 | OL | .55 0 
35 51 |80 |60 |85 |70 14 0 0 09 0 
35 49 |66 |57 |80 |68 A8 0 0 0 0 
35 49 |68 |54 |76 |67 0 Oo} = 0 05 
30 49 |66 |56 |87 |71 OF eee Bar let.” fig 0 
) 34 PASTE ES ited aesalls “Ogateeeaas te ate [ OS faces 
© Av... ./39.8128.9 [42.3] 29.1 |40.5| 26.5 (61.8/44.7167.9|54.1177.1/63.1||*3.16 | 5.41 | 2.94 | 3.18 | 3.75 | 1200 
) Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 
tIncludes sleet. ‘‘T’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5. 
Wind Velocity 
Highest, miles per hour Precipitation +Snowfall* 
¢ since 1912 (Inches) (Inches) 
nth pi oer sa a A a wk 
a oe Fast- Greatest Greatest 
24H. Day Yr. 24H Day Yr. 
3.42 3-4 | 1944 | 13.4 | 23-24] 1935 
3.25 | 11-12-| 1886 | 17:8 | 17-18] 1893 
t 3.60 | 25-26] 1876 | 16.5 12 | 18388 
3.72 1886 | 10.2 3-4 | 1915 
4.17 -8 | 1908 Ones | oo ac eee 
3.88 | 14-15] 1917 020). Lee anal eee 
3.80 1872 O70) lence ies 
6.71 | 11-12 | 1955 OXOE I ee aie we 
6.17 23 | 1882 0200 42 tone es 
9.40 8-9 | 1903 0.4 1925 
3.62 | 15-16] 1892 8.8 | 26-27 | 1898 
3.23 | 13-14] 1941! 25.8 | 26-27 | 1947 


e s 
Passing the Sound Barrier 
The speed of sound is generally placed at 1088 that break the sound barrier often do so when 
ft. per second at sea level at 32° F. It varies in diving at high speed. 
other temperatures and in different media. Sound When a plane hits supersonic speed, its speed 
travels faster in water than in air, and even faster is measured by the prefix Mach. Mach was the 
in iron and steel. If in air it travels a mile in 5 name of Ernst Mach, a Czech-born German physi- 
seconds, it does a mile under water in 1 second, cist, who contributed to the study of sound. When 
and through iron in 44 of a second. It travels a plane proceeds at the speed of sound it is 
through ice-cold vapor at approximately 4,708 ft. going at Mach 1. If it is moving at twice the speed 
per sec., ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; of sound it is Mach 2. When it nears Mach and is 
hard wood, 12,620; brick, 11,960; glass, 16,410 still below it, it can designate its speed as less 
to 19,690; silver, 8,658; gold, 5,717. than Mach, such as Mach .10. At the same time 
When an airplane flies faster than the speed of the plane must register its height, since the speed 
sound it passes the sound barrier. At this point. of sound varies according to heights. Mach is de- 
listeners inside the sound area hear thunderclaps, fined in the New Military and Naval Dictionary 
but the pilots do not hear them. The plane be- as: ‘‘In jet propulsion, the ratio of the velocity of 
comes uncontrollable until the pilot exerts control a racket or a jet to the velocity of sound in the 
by maneuvers learned from experience. Planes medium being considered.” 


Harvest Moon and Hunter's Moon 
The Harvest Moon, the full moon nearest to the of the moon. In the latitude of New York this 

Autumnal equinox, ushers in a period of several interval may be as small as 23 minutes. The 1961 

Successive days when the moon rises soon after Harvest Moon falls on Sept. 24. 

sunset. This phenomenon gives farmers in north 

temperate latitudes extra hours of light in which The Harvest Moon, which occurs when the moon 

to harvest their crops before frost and winter come is in that part of its orbit which makes a small 

—hence the name. If the plane of the moon’s orbit angle with the horizon at the point of its rise, is 
| coincided with that of the equator, the moon would less plainly seen in the United States than in 

| rise about 50 minutes later each day. But the in- higher latitudes and is not seen in the tropics. 

clination of these planes to one another varies The next full moon after Harvest Moon is called 

between 18° and 2915°, accounting for the wide the Hunter’s Moon, accompanied by a similar phe- 
} variation in intervals between successive risings nomenon but less marked. ‘ 
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s s = 
Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperature at New York, 1959 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face figures. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |, Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Normal*/40 126 |40 125 149 |33 '58 |42 169 |53 178 162 |82 |67 180 |66 |75 [60 165 150 |53 |40 |42 |29 


*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 
DAILY, MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1959 
Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 


Mar. | Apr. |'May | June { July | Aug. | Sept. |] Oct. Noy. | Dec. 


me glilgla)allgtgleial eligi digizigldieigig 

a 

a\ildl#)alalglala AE glalg 

S\SISIFIAlALSlSls lal els lslelalss a| a BI 

1 3] 63) 5) 79) 12) 83) 34] 95) 45) 98) 55 57| 93) 51) 88] 38] 81] 32 9 
2 1) 67) 9) 76) 22) 87) 38] 94] 45) 99 98} 58] 99) 52] 87) 39} 80) 31 12 
3 0} 63; 9] 74) 25) 88) 36) 94 99) 55) 93) 55] 94) 51) 85) 37) 73) 28 12 
4 1] 69] 7] 79] 21] 83) 38) 95) 48) 98] 57] 96] 56] 94) 48) 85] 3: 28 10 
5 7| 70} 3] 77) 20) 87} 38) 96) 49] 96] 56) 95) 56] 91) 53) 90} 34) 72) 26 il 
6. 3] 69) 6) 76) 23) 92) 38) 97} 47] 93) 57) 95) 58) 98) 48) 89] 35} 71) 30 il 
7 2) 71) 6} 86) 24] 88) 39) 94) 47) 92) 54) 2) 59) 0) 50) 83) 38] 75) 30 il 
8. 7) 65) 10} 85) 28) 87] 36) 92) 47) 98] 58) 94) 56] 92) 52) 82) 38] 73) 29 10. 
9 14) 65) 13) 74) 25) 91) 34) 96) 47 58] 98) 59) 92) 50] 84) 37) 72) 30 8 
10 6) 72) 12) 82) 27) 91) 38) 91) 49) 0} 55) 99) 55) 94) 47) 88) 35) 70) 28 2 
11 6) 66] 15} 80) 24) 89) 36] 90} 49] 96) 58) 98) 58) 95) 43] 85) 34] 74) 26 9 
12 2) 71) 11) 75) 22) 93) 36 52] 93] 58] 95) 56) 93) 49) 85) 35) 74) 26 10 
13 1} 66} 5) 81] 25) 88) 38) 91] 53] 97) 55) 96) 55) 93) 50) 85) 33) 73) 22 12 
14 1} 72) 13) 85) 25) 88) 41 49] 94) 58] 93) 56) 89) 47) 82) 37) 68) 22 12 
15 8] 65) 15) 83} 28) 89) 43) 95] 47) 94) 56] 94) 58) 90] 45) 84] 31) 70) 19 6 
16 1| 76) 14) 85) 28) 87} 42) 93) 50) 94) 55 55) 89] 50} 88) 32) 70) 17 5 
17 6) 80) 9] 83)" 28] 86] 39) 92] 52) 96] 56) 93) 55] 88) 45) 87) 35) 70) 18) 2 
18 2) 72) 7| 90) 25) 87) 41) 93) 49) 96] 58) 91] 55) 87) 44) 82) 33) 71) 18 0 
19. 2| 74) 9) 81) 21] 90} 41) 92) 52) 96) 58) 95) 56] 89) 44) 79) 30) 71] 18 2 
20 6} 80] 9} 88] 24) 91) 43] 96) 48) 94) 56) 95) 56] 89) 46) 76 74| 20 3 
21, 5] 80) _7| 83] 26) 88] 41) 94) 50) 99] 57) 93} 55) 97) 40] 83) 33) 72) 17 i 
22, 2} 75} 11] 84) 33] 91] 43) 94) 52) 97) 55) 94) 53] 96} 40) 80] 31) 70) 14 2 
23. 5] 75] 11] 83) 30] 92) 43) 96) 47) 96] 58) 90) 53) 95) 41) 85) 35) 72) 16 4 
24.. 4) 70} 13) 83) 29) 86} 42) 93) 52) 94) 56) 92) 51) 86} 43) 77) 34) 66) 17 5 
25. 1} 77) 13) 88] 27| 94) 40) 97) 50] 94) 58) 93) 52) 87| 41) 73) 32) 63) 18 5 
26 6| 72) 20) 81) 29) 92 97) 55) 96] 55) 1) 53) 90} 42) 74) 31] 67| 16 4 
BF nic 4| 75) 20) 91] 34] 92) 41) 94) 54) 99) 56] 99) 51) 86) 41] 76) 27) 70} 12 6 
28.. 2} 81) 12) 85] 34) 87| 44) 94) 53) 96} 58) 99] 53}-87| 42) 81] 31) 67) 16 8 
29... 2} 84!) 10) 84) 32) 91) 41) 97| 52) 98) 58) 97) 55) 85) 43) 75) 31) 63) 15 6 
30....} 61) 2/...]... 78} 16) 87} 30} 89} 42) 97) 55) 95) 57) 96] 52) 84) 39] 79) 31) 69) 7 13 
B1....}| 62] 3)...]... 72) 138) 0. 54. 95] 45)...)... 55) 97) 53)...)... 80] 29 eee 7 
* 71! 6! 73] 14! 841 3] 91] 12} 95] 34] 97| 44| 2| 54| 2| 51) 0| 39] 90) 27| 811 71 69) a3 
eS ee eee 


*Highest and lowest each month. 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AT NEW YORK 


Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
Month High- Maxi- Mini- 

Date Lowest] Date mum Date mum Date 
27, 1927 61 8, 1913 71 26, 19. — 6] 10, 1875 
4 28.70 6, 1896 73 25, 1920 —1 , 1 
9, 1943 8.38 1914 84 , 6, 1872 
10; 1954 | 29.03 | 17, 1929 91 27, 1915 12 1. 1923 
22, 1936 , 1929 95 31, 1895 34 f 7 

, 1883 | 29.3 26, 1902 97 6, 1899 44 i) 

7, 1892 | 29.35 , 1932 102 9, 1936 54 7, 1914 
22. 1957 | 29.21 31, 1954 102 7, 1918 51 27, 1885 
28,1947 | 28.72 1, 1938 100 7, 1881 39 , 1912 
10, 1929 | 29.06 25, 1925 5, 1941 27 27, 1936 
28, 1932 | 28.70 13, 1904 81 1, 1950 7 80. 1875 
25, 1949 | 28.73 2, 1942 69 10, 1946 —13 80, 1917 
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Daily Precipitat 
Source: Weather Bureau, 
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The Flag of the United States—The Stars and Stripes 


On J 4, 1960, the flag of the United States 
carrying stars, was raised officially on the staff 
of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, The 50th star 
was added for Hawaii. One year Peds on 
July 4, 1959, the 49th star was ad to the flag 
for Alaska, the 49th state. Before that no star 
had been added since 1912. 

The flag was the original produced a the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, Dept. of the Army, 
and sent to Philadelphia by President Eisenhower. 
At the close of the ceremony it was presented to 
Senator Hiram L. Fong, who placed it in a box 
made from the wood of an elm tree that stood 
in Independence Square+in 1776, for transfer to 
Hawaii, where the flag will be placed in the 
Archives of Hawaii at Honolulu. 


“so. 4 


! The flag of the United States, popularly called 
a the Stars and Stripes and Old Glory, originated 

as the result of a resolution offered by the Marine 
‘ Committee of the Second Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia and adopted June 14, 1777. It read: 


Resolved, that the flag of the United States 
be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field repre- 
senting a new constellation. 


The action of Congress was first made public in 
September, 1777. The flag may have been raised 
by John Paul Jones when he took command of 
the Ranger of the Continental navy at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., July 12, 1777. There is no evidence 
that Washington ever raised the Stars and Stripes 
‘over the Army during the American Revolution, or 
that it was ever flown on the battlefields of the 
Revolution, including Brandywine or Yorktown, 
or when Washington was crossing the Delaware. 
From the evidence Washington did not get the 
“Standard of the United States’ until 1783, when 
the war was over. 


EARLY FLAGS 


The first attempt to adopt a general flag for the 
united regiments of the colonies took place in 
1775, when the Continental Congress appointed 
Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thom- 
as Lynch to confer on a flag at Boston. They 
decided on the Great Union Flag of 13 red and 
white stripes, with the British cross of St. George 
and St. Andrew on a blue field in the union. This 
was raised by Washington Jan. 1, 1776, before 
the colonies had declared their independence. 


The Great Union Flag, frequently referred to 
as the Grand Union flag, may have been flown by 
Commodore Esek Hopkins in 1776. It was flown 
by Benedict Arnold’s little fleet at Valcour Island 
on Lake Champlain Oct. 11-12, 1776. 

A flag was hastily improvised from garments 
by the defenders of Fort Schuyler at Rome, New Ya, 
Aug. 3-22, and this has led to the assumption that 
it was the Stars and Stripes. Historians believe it 
was the Great Union Flag. 

Seven red and white stripes were flown by Dutch 

-ships that reached America early in the 1i7th 
century. Each stripe represented a Dutch province. 

The British East India Co. during the 18th 
century flew a flag with the Union jack and 13 
red and white stripes. 

The New England Confederation (1643-1684) 
formed by the colonial settlements of ‘‘Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven” 
used a flag with 4 red stripes on a white field. 

The Sons of Liberty had a flag of 9 red and 
white stripes, to signify 9 colonies, when they met 
in New York in 1765 to oppose the Stamp Tax. 
By 1775 the flag had grown to 13 red and white 
stripes, with a rattlesnake on it. 

At Concord, Apr. 19, 1775, the minute men from 
Bedford, Mass., carried a small flag having a 
silver arm with sword on a red field. 

At Cambridge, Mass., the Sons of Liberty used 
a plain red flag with a green pine tree on it. 

In June, 1775, Washington went from Phila- 
delphia to Boston to take command of the army, 
escorted to New York by the Philadelphia Light 
Horse Troop. It carried a flag that had 13 cords 
tied in a knot in the center and 13 blue and 
silver stripes in.the jack. 

In February, 1776, Col. Christopher Gadsden, 
member of the Continental Congress, gave the 
South Carolina Provincial Congress a flag ‘‘such 
as is to be used by the commander-in-chief of the 
American Navy.” It had a yellow field, with a 
rattlesnake about to strike and the words Don’t 


Tread on Me. Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, had suggested sending a 
cargo of rattlesnakes to London parks to retaliate 
for British injustice. 


At the battle of Bennington, Aug. 16, 1776, 
patriots used a flag of 7 white and 6 red stripes 
with a blue jack extending down 9 stripes and 
showing an arch of 11 white stars over the figure 
76 and a star in each of the upper corners. The 
stars are six-pointed. This flag is preserved in the 
Historical Museum at Bennington, Vt. 


At the battle of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781, the 3rd 
Maryland Regt. is said to have carried a flag of 
13 red and white stripes, with a blue jack con- 
taining 12 stars in a circle around one star. 


LEGENDS ABOUT THE FLAG 


Who Designed the Flag?—No one knows for a 
certainty. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and designer of seals 
for the State Department, the Treasury Board and 
of a naval flag, declared he also had designed the 
Flag and in 1781 asked Congress to reimburse him 
for his services. Congress did not do so. 


Who Called the Flag Old Glory?—The fiag is 
said to have been named Old Glory by Wm. Driy~ 
er, master of the brig Charles Daggett, who raised 
the flag on his ship Aug. 10, 1831, saying: ‘‘I name 
thee Old Glory!’’ He also said: ‘‘My ship, my 
country and my flag, Old Glory!” 


The Betsy Ross Legend—The widely publicized 
legend that Mrs, Betsy Ross made the first Stars 
and Stripes in Juné, 1776, at the request of a 
committee composed of George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and George Ross, an uncle, was 
first made~public in 1870 by a grandson of Mrs. 
Ross. Historians have been unable to find a his- 
torical record of such a meeting or committee. 
Dr. Milo Milton Quaife writes: ‘‘No record has 
ever been found of the creation by Mrs. Ross of 
the first Stars and Stripes.” The New Century 
Cyclopedia of Names (1954) says: ‘‘There is docu- 
mentary evidence that she was paid in May, 1777, 
for ‘making ships colours, etc.’ but no direct 
documentary evidence has been found to link her 
with the flag adopted by the Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777, as the national emblem, and 
most historians now doubt if she made it.” Yet 
lacking this evidence the U. S. Postoffice Dept, 
in 1952 issued a Betsy Ross commemorative stamp. 


Washington Coat-of-Arms Legend—The idea 
that the flag was suggested by Washington’s coat 
of arms was publicized by Martin F. Tupper, an 
English writer, in a play in the 1870s. It rests on 
a coincidence and has no connection with the flag. 


Washington’s Invocation Legend—Circulation 
has been given to this speech attributed to Gen- 
eral Washington: ‘‘We take the stars from heaven, 
the red from our mother country, separating it 
by white stripes, thus showing that we have sep- 
arated from her, and the white stripes shall go 
down to posterity representing liberty.”” There is 
no proof that Washington ever said this. 


ADDING NEW STARS 


The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795, the flag 
should have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, 
and 15 white stars on a blue field in the union. 
The stars were arranged in three rows of five each. 
The flag flown on the Constitution and other ships 
during the War of 1812 had 15 stripes. 


When new states were admitted it became eyi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. No law designates the permanent ar- 
rangement of the stars, however, since 1912, when 
a new state has been admitted, the new design has 
been announced by executive order. No star in the 
flag 1s specifically identified with any state. 

See The Flag of the United States, by Milo 
Milton Quaife (Grosset & Dunlap); The Untold 
Stery of Our Flag, by Lawrence Phelps Tower 
(U. S. Flag Foundation, New York, N. Y.); Flags 
of the U.S.A., by David Eggenberger (Thos. ¥. 
Crowell Co.). 
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448 Flag of the United States; Pledge of Allegiance 
Proper Display of the United States Flag 


The proper display of the United States flag has 
been the subject of military and state regulations, 
but it was not until 1942 that the 77th Congress 


‘codified the rules and customs for civilians and 


unofficial groups: Since the act carries no penalties 


- its effect is that of a recommendation. 


When to Display the Flag—The flag should be 
displayed on all legal holidays, and on special 
occasions designated by the President, the gover- 
nors, or other authorities, on official buildings, 
when in use; at polling places on election day, and 
on or in front of schools, when in session. On 
Memorial Day, May 30, it should be displayed at 
half staff until noon. 

There is no law prohibiting a citizen from 
flying the flag at any time. The flag is customarily 
displayed from sunrise to sunset on buildings and 
on stationary flagstaffs in the open. It may be 
displayed at night on occasions. It should not be 
flown in stormy weather. 

The flag flies over the White House from sunrise 
to sunset, whether or not the President is there; 
but over the Senate and House wings of the Capi- 
tol when the two chambers are in session. It may 
fiy both day and night over the east and west 
fronts of the U. S. Capitol in Washington, and is 
floodlighted. It flies day and night over other 
places, including Fort McHenry in Baltimore, 
where it inspired Francis Scott Key to write The 
Star Spangled Banner, over Key’s grave in Fred- 
erick, Md., and at the World War Memorial at 
Worcester, Mass. 


How to Fly the Flag—The flag should be raised 
and lowered carefully, without touching the 
ground. The flag is raised to the top of the staff, 
with the union at the peak. When hung over a 
sidewalk from a rope, the union should be away 
from the building, and the flag should hang fiat, 
not draped. When hung over the center of a 
street it should have the union to the north in 
an east-west street, and to the east in a north- 
south street. No other flag may be flown above 
the United States flag, except that the United 
Nations flag may be placed above all flags of its 
member nations at U. N. Headquarters, and the 
flag announcing religious services on board ship 
may be raised to the top of the mast. 

When flags are flown on one halyard, the United 
States flag is placed at the peak. When flags are 
flown from adjacent staffs the U. S. flag is hoisted 
first and lowered last. Flags of other, nations may 
not be displayed to the right of the U.S. flag, and 
must all have staffs of the same height. 

When two flags are placed against a wall with 
crossed staffs, the U. S. flag should be at right— 
its own right; when a number of flags are placed 
thus, it should be in the center, and its staff 
should be in front of the staff of the other flag. 


Church and Platform Use—The flag may be 
displayed flat, above and behind the speaker, in 
an auditorium; if on a staff it should be at the 
right of the speaker as he faces congregation or 
audience. Other flags should be at the speaker’s 
left. If the flag is displayed on a staff elsewhere 
than on platform or chancel it should be at the 
right of the audience or congregation as they face 
the speaker. It should not cover a speaker’s desk 
or be draped in front of a platform. 


The Flag in a Parade—When carried with an- 
other flag or flags, the flag of the United States 
should be either on the marching right or in front 
of the center of a line of flags. 


The Pledge 
I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands, one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. ° 


This, the latest wording of the Pledge to the 
Flag, has developed from the original, which was 
drawn up in August, 1892, in the office of the 
Youth’s Companion, a popular magazine for young 
people, in Boston, Mass, It was first used at 
exercises on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1892. 


A change in the wording authorized by act of 
Congress signed by President Eisenhower June 14 
1954, directed attention to the original pledge and 
its history. Words added a few years ago were 
of the United States of America following flag. 
The insertion in 1954 was under God following 
nation. The first was intended to particularize 
this country for naturalized citizens and immi- 
grant chilaren 


ing the flag, all P the 
flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those present 
orm should tender the ite. 


When not in uniform, men should remove the hat 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart. 

The at Half Staff—When fiown at half 
staff the flag first should be hoisted to the peak 
and then lowered to hdlf staff. The flag should 
again be raised to the peak before it is lowered. 

In March, 1954, President Eisenhower by proc- 
lamation designated thatthe flag remain at half 
staff for 30 days for a president or former presi- 
dent; for 10 days for a vice president, chief jus- 
tice, retired chief justice, speaker of the House; 
and from the time of death to interment in certain 
areas for a cabinet member, former vice president, 
senator, representative, and Supreme Court asso- 
ciate justice and certain other officials. 

When used to cover a casket, the fiag should 
be placed so that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
lowered into the grave nor touch the ground. 


Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should not 
be dipped to any person or thing. Regimental col- 
ors, state flags, and institutional flags are to be 
dipped as a mark of honor. It should never be 
displayed with the union down save as a signal of 
distress. It should never be carried flat or hori- 
zontally, but always aloft and free. 

It should not be displayed on a float, motor car 
or boat except from a staff. 

It should neverbe used as a covering for a 
ceiling, nor have placed upon it any word, design, 
or drawing. It should never be used as a recepta- 
cle for carrying anything. It should not be used 
to cover a statue or a monument. 

The flag should never be used for advertising 
purposes, nor be embroidered on such articles as 
cushions or handkerchiefs, printed or otherwise 
impressed on boxes or used as a costume or ath- 
letic uniform. Advertising signs should not be 
fastened to its staff or halyard. 


Display of Bunting—Bunting may be used to 
cover a speaker’s desk, to drape the front of a 
platform and to decorate premises. The Act of 
1942 reversed the historic red, white and blue of 
bunting and specified that the blue must be on 
top, with white and red below it. 

Americans generally have not accepted this re- 
versal in colors, which disregards tradition. They 
still display bunting with the red on top 


The President’s Flag—It has a dark blue rec- 
tangular background on which appears the coat of 
arms of the President in proper colors. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 


the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 


as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the Navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and of- 
ficers and men salute. 


to the Flag 


When President Eisenhower signed the act that 
added under God he remarked that ‘in this way 
we are reaffirming the transcendence of religious 
faith in America’s heritage and future; in this way 
we shall constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s most 
powerful resource in peace and war.’’ 

The original pledge was suggested by James B. 
Upham, one of the partners of the Perry Mason 
Co., publishers of the Youth’s Companion, accord- 
ing to testimony of its editors. Chas. M. Thompson, 
an editor, 1890-1925, has written that Upham 
wrote the first draft and passed it around to 
members of the staff, who helped compress it, 
Among them was Francis Bellamy, who promoted 
patriotic activities of the Companion and gave the 
pledge national circulation. The Youth’s Com- 
panion published a history of the pledge, which 
it issued also as a leaflet, naming Upham as 
originator of the draft ‘‘afterwards condensed 
and perfected by him and his associates of the 
Companion force.” 


. VITAL STATISTICS 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service 
First Half-Year, January-June, 1960 


: BIRTHS 

With registered births at 2,011,000, for 

the first 6 mos., 1960, the Public Health 

Service estimates a total of 4,156,000 reg- 

istered births in 1960, and possibly 4,203,- 

000 with the inclusion of unregistered 
births. The birth rate is down 2.2%. 


MARRIAGES 

Marriages for the first half, 1960, reached 
727,000 compared with 713,000 for the 
same seas 1959, an increase of 2%. The 
largest increase took place in New Mex- 
ico, 54%, and the largest decline in Geor- 
gia, 21%, the latter partly due to a change 
in the reporting period. 

Marriage licenses increased in_ the 
cities, but were fewer in New York 
(34,288 vs. 34,246), Boston (3,474 vs. 3,508), 
Philadelphia (6,248 vs. 6,472), but rose in 


Chicago, (20,499 vs. 19,908) and Los 
Angeles, Pasadena and Long Beach (20,- 
076 vs. 19,211). 


Number Rate 
Item |_——__— —______ | _________. 
1960 1959 1960 | 1959 
Live births. 


«+ +|2,011,000/2,056,000| 22.6 | 23.6 
-| 727,000} 713,000} 8.2 8.2 

Deaths... . -| 880,000} 848,000} 9.9 9.7 

Infant deaths..... 52,8001 56,000! 25.9 | 27.1 
Data for 1959 exclude Hawaii. 


DIVORCES ; 

In the first half, 1960, 95,571 divorces 
were granted, 6.2% above the 1959 figure. 
The increase was due to a rise in the 
number granted in Pennsylvania, with 
5,606 more than in the first six months, 
1959. Divorces increased in 12 areas, de- 
clined in 17, remained unchanged in one. 


Marriages... 


Annual Report for the Year 1959 


BIRTHS 


In 1959 there were 4,249,000 registered 
births, 1.1% above the total of 4,204,000 in 
1958. The inclusions of Alaska in the 1959 
figure accounted for only 7,000 of the 
45,000 total difference between the two 
years. The crude birth rate per 1,000 pop. 
was 24.1. Taking into account unregistered 
births, an estimated 4,292,000 were born, 
raising the birth rate to 24.3. 

Birth rates are highest in the Mountain 
Division and in South Atlantic, East 
South Central and West South Central 
Divisions, lowest in New England and 
Middle Atlantic Divisions. Massachusetts 
reports are not available in time for this 
report. The birth rate of Alaska, 37.1, is 
13 points above the United States aver- 
age, 24.1. The high rate for the District of 
Columbia, 39.4, is due to the influx of 
Maryland and Virginia residents who give 
birth in Washington hospitals. 


Life expectancy rose in 1959 to 69.7 
years, from 69.4 years in 1958. This is the 
average number of years an infant born 
in 1959 may be expected to live should 
he be subject throughout his lifetime to 
the death rates prevailing that year. 

MARRIAGES 

The provisional estimates of marriages 
in 1959 rose 3% to 1,451,000 from its 1958 
low of 1,451,000. The rate per 1,000 was 


8.5, only 1.2% above the 1958 rate of 8.4 
June remains the month of marriages, 
with 205,000; the nearest, August, had 
146,000. Alaska is included in the 1959 
figure. Increases were noted in the South 
Atlantic, Mountain and Pacific Divisions; 
the decline in the East Central was due 
to_a 45% decline in Mississippi as the re- 
sult of changes in marriage laws. 


DIVORCES 

A total of 183,421 divorces and annul- 
ments was reported by 31 areas, an in- 
crease of 7.5% over 1958. This number is 
incomplete, and the Government report 
indicates that with all areas reporting the 
number may be estimated at 396,000 for 
the continental United States, excluding 
Alaska, a rate of 2.2 per 1,000. 


DEATHS 

There: were 1,666,000 registered deaths 
in 1959 (est.), giving a crude death rate 
of 9.4 per 1,000 pop. There was no general 
outbreak of respiratory disease in 1959, 
which helped keep the death rate down. 
The death rate is high early in the year 
and drops to a low in August and Sep- 
tember. 

Infant mortality rate in 1959 was 264 
deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births, 
about 2% lower than in 1958. Deaths al- 
ways increase during the winter months. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among Armed 


Forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 population. 


Births Deaths 
Year = 
Males Females Totals Males Females Totals 

‘umb Rate Number Rate 

1,211,684 | 1,148,715 | 2,360,399 17.9 791,003 626.266 | 1,417.269 10.8 
1,404,587 | 1,330,869 | 2,735,456 19.5 788,06 613,656 | 1,401,719 10.6 
1,823,555 | 1.730.594 | 3,554,149 23.6 827,749 624,705 | 1,452.454 9.6 
2,073,719 | 1,973,576 | 4,047.295 24.6 872.638 656,079 | 1,528,717 9.3 
2,133,588 | 2,029,50 4,163,090 249 893,357 671,119 | 1,564,476 9.4 
2,179,960 | 2,074,824 | 4,254,784 25.0 930,728 702,400 | 1,633,128 9.6 
2,152,546 | 2,051,266 | 4,203,812 24.3 936,794 711,092 | 1,647,886 9.5 
2) (2) 4,249,000 24.1 @ (2) 1,660,000 9.4 


Reduction in Premature Death; Rise in Longevity 
Source: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Provisional mortality data for the 50 states of the U. S., in 1959, compiled by the Statistical Bureau 
of the Metropolian Life Insurance Co., indicated the average length of life was 69.7 years, a record 
high, corapared with about 69.4 years in 1958 for 48 states. ; F 

A rise in living standards, advances in medical sciences and public health administration, with con~ 
trol of infectious diseases, have caused the rise in longevity. The heavy death toll in young children 
has been reduced; in 1850 one-fourth of the newborn died before reaching 5; in 1959 they reached 45 
before one-fourth died. Today one-half of the newborn may expect to live almost 74 years, and one- 
quarter may live 83 years. While gains in longevity may be expected from declines in deaths from 
tuberculosis, pneumonia and other infectious diseases, and accidental deaths also may be reduced, the 
greatest field for improvement is in developing new weapons for overcoming the degenerative diseases— 
malignancies, cardio-vascular and similar diseases—that take their toll during middle age and after. 
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“a oor 


Births and Deaths by States 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, A Health Service 


ded by place of occurrence. Excludes 
rae 3.  aguxes provisional, 1958 figures final 


Births 
1959 19581 


Deaths 


1959 1958 


fetal deaths. 


N.A. 116,18 
Mich 197,053) 201,786 
Minn 87,417 84,6 
Miss..... 61,449 59,694 
Mo: 3.2... 102,198} 100,738 
Mont.... 17,392 17,096 


45,675| 45,102 
'322| 33,493 
"297 09 

99/483| 100,172 

43,106 


'490 


. |24,249,000| 4,203,812121,660,000| 1,647,886 


Based on a 50-percent sample. 2Estimated, includes Alaska, N.A.—not available. 


Single and Plural Births in the United States 


REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN ALIVE 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service. 


The term ‘‘cases’’ refers to confinements resulting in single or plural issue, is synonymous with ‘‘sets’’ 
in figures for plural births. Total number of cases is necessarily less than total number of births for 


any given period. 


Total cases 


Cases of plural births in which 
at least one child was born alive 


(single and per 1,000 
plural) Trip- Quad- total cases 
Total lets ruplets 

,336,604 25.226 247 3 
:767,323 28,885 286 8 , 
707.574 128,86 257 Geode ® i 
662,811 38,63! 340 4 f 
,499,908 236,586 336 3 i 
524,367 36,819 337 3 . 
,517,755 38,116 352 5 10.8 
»713,180 38,576 313 7 10.4 
807,979 40,529 871 4 10.6 
861,946 41,8 359 4 10.8 
1976,225 42,641 398 3 10.7 
005,257 43,481 392 7 10.9 
,120,802 43,632 399 5 10.6 
.212,368 43,793 353 1 10.4 
4,161,513 43,741 375 6 10.5 


*Includes only births occurring within the Sete United States. 


iIncludes 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female stillborn) in the District of Columbia. 


“Includes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 females stillborn) in Kentucky. 


’Total live births and cases of twin births in which only one child was born alive are based on a 50% 


sample. All other cases of plural births are based on a total count, 


Marriages and Divorces by States 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service. 
By place of occurrence. Divorces include reported annulments, 


Mar- 
riages! | Divorces 
State ——|—_———_- State 
1959 1958 
Alabama,.... 30,763 
Alaska, . 1746 
Arizona. : 10,171 M 
Arkansas,... 18,543 44/948]|Michigan. ... 
California... 101,503 43,700||Minnesota. . 
Colorado.... 15,497 35,700)| Mississippi... 
Connecticut... 17,455 2,461/|Missouri.... . 
Delaware.... 2,382 573||Montana.... 
Dist, of Col,. 8,377 1,148]| Nebraska... . 
Florida,..... 89,343 17,604||Nevada..... 
Georgia..... 48,689 7,975||New Hamp., 
Idaho....... 9,341 2,372||New Jersey... 
Illinois 4 20,719||New Mexico. 
Indian. 42,028] 412,849]|New York... 
Towa. . 25,202 4,299 BO Car... 
Kansas, 5 15,918 4,789||N. Dakota. 
Kentucky... 27,530| N.A, Ohio. se ee 
Louisiana... . 22,829\ N.A. Oklahoma. . 


Mar- 
riages! 
State 
1959 
Oregon.;,2:. 4: 10,190 


Pennsylvania 67,952 


Rhode Island 75 
S. Carolina. . 39,629 
1/|S. Dakota. .. 5,885 
Tennessee. ., 29,783 
WOxAS, wadone 93,253 
Utah...... ’ 
Vermont... 3,315 
Virginia... .. 38,044 
1}|Washington.. 28,912 
W, Virginia. , 14,168 
Wisconsin... 25,733 
0}|Wyoming.... 3,044 
Us Saco 21,494,000 


1Provisional figures for about one-half 
cludes Alaska. %Estimated. 4Incomplete. 


of the states represent marriage licenses, 
N.A. Not available. 


Plural case 


*Estimated, in- 


the number of 


Vital Statistics—Deuaths, Accidental Injuries 
Deaths and Death Rates for Selected Causes 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service 
Tneludes only deaths occurring within the United States, excluding fetal deaths for Alaska. 
Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population residing in area, 1959. 


Estimates are based on a 10-per cent sample of death certificates. The sampling error varies with 
deaths. For example the sampling error is 39% for the estimate of 60 deaths from 
diphtheria, 5% for 3,190 deaths from syphilis, and 0.3% for the 645,390 deaths for diseases of heart. 
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Cause of death Number|Rate Cause of death NumberjRate 
ET OUBOR4 Gc siaare sank ee 1,659, bt 941.7 Arteriosclerotic heart disease, 

Tuberculosis, all forms........ 11:730| 6. including coronary disease..| 476,980|270.7 
Tuberculosis of ee Le system 10,800} 6.1 Nonrheumatic chronic endo- 4 
Tuberculosis, other aes 930) 0.5 carditis and other myocar- 

Syphilis and its sequelae. . 3,190) 1.8 dial degeneration......... 56,650} 32.2 

Dysentery, all forms. 290] 0.2 Other diseases of heart....... 25,150) 14.3 

Scarlet “hia ae streptococcal sore Hypertensive heart disease. .. 67,370} 38.2 
throat 170} 0.1 Other hypertensive disease. 13,430! 7.6 

Diphtheria. 60} 0.0 General arteriosclerosis... . . 34, 660), 19.7 

Whooping cough. . 280} 0.2 Other diseases of circulatory 

Meningococcal Infections. . 770} 0.4 system. . 18,910} 10.7 

: Acute poliomyelitis. . 540} 0.3 Chronic and unspecified nephritis 
‘ Measles. 380} 0.2 and other renai sclerosis . 12,340] 7.0 
Other infective and parasitic diseases 5,450} 3.1/|Influenza and pneumonia, "except 
> Malignant neoplasms, incl. neoplasms pneumonia of newborn... Ae 57,320] 32.5 
y of lymphatic and hematopoietic Influenza. 84 1.6 
tissues. . 259,090| 147.1 Pneumonia, except pneumonia of 
Malignant neopiasm of buccal eay~ newborn. . 54,480] 30.9 
‘ ity and pharyn: 5,940] 3.4||Bronchitis.. ,780| 2.1 
4 Malignant acrlasae: ‘of ‘digestive Ulcer of stomach and duodenum. . 10,460} 5.9 
. organs and peritoneum, not Appendicitis. . ,620!- 0.9 
' specified as secondary 87,850) 49.9||Hernia and intestinal obstruction. 8,890] 5.0 
. Malignant neoplasm of ‘respiratory Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and 
system, not specified as secon- colitis, except diarrhea of newborn 7,890) 4.5 
dary. . oFe 38,690| 22.0]|Cirrhosis of liver 19,320} 11.0 
Malignant neoplasm of breast... .. 23,100} 13.1||Cholelithiasis, cholecystitis ‘and 
Malignant neoplasm of genital or- cholangitis. . 4,110} 2.3 
CCS TT Pesan ge Gee Denies ie ay er eet 37,500] 21.3]|Acute nephritis ‘and nephritis with 
Malignant neoplasm of urinary or- - edema including a SE eS 1,740} 1.0 
RUBS oh ina agra ae 12,990] 7.4||Infections of kidney.. pereate 6,420) 3.6 
Malignant neoplasm of other and Hyperplasia of prostate. . 4,130] 2.3 
unspecified sites... .i.%5 2.5.6 28,500} 16.2]|Deliveries and complications of: preg- 
Leukemia and aleukemia........ 12,270} 7.0|| nancy, childbirth & the puerperium 1,550} 0.9 
Lymphosarcoma and other neo- Abortion. 370; 06.2 
plasms of lymphatic and hema- Other complications of pregnancy, 
topoletic tissues......:......... 12,250} 7.0 childbirth and the puerperium.. 1,180} 0.7 
Benign neoplasms and neoplasms of Congenital malformations.......... 21,680) 12.3 
unspecified nature............ 4,890} 2.8]|Certain diseases of early infancy..... 67,760) 38.5 
Asthma. borate ony 5,000] 2.8 ens, postion asphyns so1selaeee 
5 and atelectasis és F 5 

- ores mellitus. aeaee oo Infections of newborn. . 170} 2.9 

nemias ’ ¢ Other diseases peculiar to early in- 

Meningitis, except meningococcal and fancy & immaturity unqualified 32,470} 18.4 
tuberculous . 2,440) 1.4)\Symptoms, senility and ill-defined 

Major cardiovascular-renal “disease 915,610/519.7 CONGIGIONS ancestor hasaeeroacale 20,170) 11.4 
Diseases of cardiovascular systems} 903,270/512.7||All other diseases. atts 64,610) 36.7 

Vascular lesions ees sete Accidents. AS Combes 89,350) 50.7 
nervous system. 190,880} 108.3 Motor vehicle accidents 35,320) 20.0 
Diseases of heart............. 645,390/366.3 Other accidents. . 54,030} 30.7 
Rheumatic fever and chronic Suicide. ... 18,330] 10.4 
rheumatic heart disease... . pC 10) i CO) es Co) cot Ce) Ce (- Ree 1330| 4.7 


*Include both traffic and nontraffic motor vehicle deaths. 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, data for 1959 are National Safety Council estimates. 


4 All Motor - Drown-| Rail- Fire- Poison | Other 
Year types vehicle | Falls | Burns! ing? road arms gases poisons 
WOHGE. C5 ee 94,780 39,628 20,282 6,405 6,263 2,696 2,202 1,213 1,422 
1957. 95,307 38,702 20,545 6,269 6,613 2,614 2,369 1,143 1,390 
SABRC sie 10,604 36,981 18,248 7,291 6,582 2,480 2,172 1,187 1,429 
1959. 91,000 8 18,200 me 6,4 ,350 2,200 |? 1,100 1,400 
DEATH RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 
RO ers oisieial 56.7 23.7 12.1 3.8 3.7 1.6 1.3 0.7 0.9 
OTe. aici atdioe 56.0 22.7 12.1 3.7 3.9 1.5 | 14 0.7 0.8 
1958 52.3 213 10.5 4.2 3.8 1.4 1.3 0.7 0.8 
1959 51.6 21.4 10.3 4.0 3.6 13 1.2 0.6 0.8 


Includes burns by fire and deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless of 


8Includes drownings in water transport accidents. 
ACCIDENTAL INJURIES BY SEVERITY OF INJURY, 1959 


Public 


Severity of injury Total Motor Non-motor Home 
vehicle vehicle 
ri 9,300,000 1,450,060 2,050,000 3,950,000) 
Dethe ee 91/000 37/8 * 16,500 *" 26,000 
Nonfatal injuries. . 9,200,000 1,400,000 2,050,000 3,900,000 
Permanent impairments 0,000) 120,000 50,000 110,000 
Temporary total disabilities. 8,850,000 1 280, 000 2,000,000 3,800,000) 
CERTAIN COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1959 
EERE nace cistern oisia oc aa |$7,860,000,600 +; 100,000,000| $850,000,000| $900,000,000 
Wage loss. . ..s.+...| 4,000,000,000} 1,61 0, 000 700, ,000) 650, ’ 
Medical expense Oe oe cee oe 950,000,000 "150; ‘000; 7000 140,000,000) 220,000,000) 
Overhead cost of insurance. 2,850,000,000! 2,350,000,000 10,000,000 10,000,000) 


nature of injury. 


Work 
~~ 1,950,000 
13,800 
Ty 850, 000 
$2,100,000,000 
1,200,000,000 


460,000,000 
450,000,000 


i 
| 
| 
i 


eT 


* 
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452 Vital Statistics—Motor Vehicle Deaths; Hospitals 
Motor Vehicle Deaths by States 


: hicle Traffic figures from state traffic authorities; Total Motor Vehicle 
rephesit oem figures from National Office of Vital Statistics 


Motor Vehicle Traffic ths Total Motor Vehicle Deaths 


(Place of Accident) of Residence) 
Du aR tga jee rao elas b 
State Number Mil. death rate** Pop. death rate** 
1959 1958 1959 1958 

831 852 7.0 7.5 28.5 

34 BUS seo ds: Pavel as itera nla Son ee ai famertekte sal pata 

is 516 509 8.5 9.2 39.1 
Arkansas..... Aah Eo 458 445 6.5 6:7 25.1 
California. .....-+e6e-| 3,588 3,510 5.3 5.6 25.9 
Colorado, .... ce esses 404 396 5.2 5.5 24,2 
Connecticut. ...cccees 248 251 2.6 2.8 11.4 
Delaware,.......seeee 83 84 4.0 4.3 21.2 
Dist. of Columbia,.... 61 62 2.5 2.6 12.1 
WHOA) ahelss nese) 1,213 1,134 5.5 6.0 25.7 

is 990 973 6.2 6.4 25.9 

f 270 7.1 9.0 40.3 

. 1,886 5.0 5.3 19.3 

1,059 5.3 5.3 23.6 

x8 : 598 5.6 5.1 23.4 

BRBMBAR Ss 6 wintcis. coe cee 567 554 5.7 5.8 27.0 
HCOMUUCKY....-- seis ees 750 7389 6.9 yy! 23.8 
MOWSIANA sis. coe. 845 7.2 7.8 26.1 
RVING St Ke. nrecce sss slp ore. 136 205 3.4 5.3 22.4 
Maryland... .. 00sec... 524 508 4.8 4.9 16.4 
Massachusetts. ....... 557 592 3.3 3.6 12.6 
Michigan 1,382 4.8 4.7 18.7 
Minnesota. . 710 4.9 5.2 22.5 
Mississippi 548 6.9 7A 25.4 
Missouri, . 978 5.1 5.3 22.9 
Montana 193 7.2 5.9 30.1 
Nebraska 348 5.0 5.4 25.7 
RRA Siherielece: icieseis 180 140 9.5 8.1 43.0 
New Hampshire...... 122 101 5.1 4.3 16.3 
New Jersey........ os 762 754 3.1 3.3 13:0 
New Mexico.......... 455 408 8.7 8.7 40.5 
New York,........ 2,222 2,118 4.8 48 13.9 
North Carolina. ..... 1,193 1,083 6.8 6.5 25.3 

North Dakota....... 63 6.8 6.1 27.4 : 
ODT ss oi pastor aces oe 1,834 1,817 4.7 4.9 19.5 
Oklahoma,...... 641 5.9 6.5 30.5 
Oregon...... 492 6.1 5.8 25.0 
Pennsylvania. 1,685 1,654 4.4 4.3 16.1 
Rhode Island. 91 3.0 2.5 9.5 
South Carolina 683 611 7.7 73 24.0 
South Dakota. . 222 240 6.2 8.5 32.3 
Tennessee... ..ssseee 771 719 5.6 5.6 22.5 
PEPRAOU Soc scien dacef 2400 2,342 5.4 5.4 26.5 
‘UB NS eta Sa aN 205 193 §.2 5.2 23.3 
WELIMMORt. 5.9.2 sais e+ ces 89 17 5.7 5.1 22.3 
STUILE vicce os esi «0, be 850 861 5.2 5.7 19.8 
Washington.......... 548 575 4.8 5.3 24.1 
West Virginia......... 398 387 6.6 6.5 20.6 
WAsCOnSIN. |... 45... 821 823 5.5 5.7 20.7 
Wyoming... . fica 169 137 8.1 6.9 34.9 
Puerto Ricoy. .. 273 299 12.2 5.0 


al 


Virgin Islands 


ROMANE RE ran Distr 2h oss Solace [e wiw's seats. s hanno aoe tase NTE 
Peperae ween gate SREY emotes peticis eae ee a 

**The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles; th 
wate is the number of deaths per 100,000 pupatation: © populstiqn: Jones 


Hospitals in the United States and Their Use 


Source: American Hospital Association. Data for 1959 


Hos- Average] Admis- | Bas- Hos- Avera 5 = 

State |ptils.| Beds j|census*! sions* sinets || State |ptis.| Beds eeneued eianee Fes 
Ala....| 131| 23,635] 19,574 360,883] 1,725||Nebr..| 113] 14,321 2. 
Alaska 23 1,666 1,113 ; 180|| Nev 18 1,90; : 1 Aca 1 
Ariz 72 812 6,42 180,162 759||N. H 3 6,611 6.51 91:76 
Ark 14,675| 12,106} 222,667} 1,020//N. J..-| 151] 53,098] 44’892| 6857858] 3,148 
Calit 445| 123,466] 105,538) 1,867,410] 6,463|| N. M. 52 ; 4,04: 1227143] ~'580 
Colo 94 5,35 291} 1,094||N. Y..] 485] 230,182} 2067118] 2,207°656| 8,952 
Conn 70| 25,880| 21,845] 325,196] 1,350|//N.G..| 174! 32/8 25,84 638,945] 2/836 
Del 16 : 4,330 39 N. D. 4 ; 4,611| 115,853] "638 
D.of CG.) 23] 14,917] 13,939] 200,953 716||Ohio...| 257) . 80,019] 70;722] 1,205'334| 5,089 
Fila 160} 28,762| 22,919] 591,322] 2,501|/Okla...| 127] 17:741| 14/519]. ’297° , 
Ga 141 23,094] 491,578] 2,133]/Ore.,..| 78] 13,702] 10,736] 232'781| 904 
Hawali 33 5,902 4,406 88,071 417||Pa....| 337) 114,071] 95,954] 1,447'564| 6,830 
eee 394 108'630 93259 1,343°610 5,699 Bes. 2 . 7-490| '103,595) 509 
i 32 i 343, ; S) Cs. .) 78] - 16,344 ; 
and) 13s) gate] 27078) ‘sag zoo] Faaa|/s. D--] 94) foie] 8] bavi] en 
owa 25 5 ; ' ,645|/Tenn..) 152} 28,511| 23,5 ; 
Kan 152} 18,456] 14,842] 300,189] 1,672|/Texas..| 556] - 62,;019| 49 300 1347879 pee 
Ky. 131) 23,029} 18,881 11,03 1,829||Utah..| 36 4;70 3,665| (105,902| 577 
La.. 134| 24,145] 19,237] 482,222} 1,879|| Vt... 31 3,910 : "99 324 
Me. 58 9,287 977| 124,861 670||Va.. 121} 32,482] 29,379] 495'565| 2,166 
Md. 82} 29,803] 25,784] 340,230] 1,331]|Wash..| 128] 21,132] - 16'649| 422’550| 1° 
Mass..| 209] 65,216] 54,909] 715,972] 3,313|| W. Va 15,779} 12,835| 295/084] 1! 
Mich. . 248 72,061 59,603 979,357 4,110 Wis... 198} 31,561] 25,838] 614.475] 2'678 

mee 298 36,: 30, ; Oue : 35 % Fi 
a 103 it jot 10.984 251463 oe y 31 3;723 21832 54,589 99 
on: 2| 39,2 33,002] 568,525] 2,345|| Total. |6, 
Mont..| 60 5,936 4,312] 121,735 650 ©.845/#,612,822/1,363,217/23,605,196/101,583 


*Average Daily Census—Data estimated for non-reporting hospitals. Excludes newb 

Summary of hospitals and (Beds)—General 5,601 (728,132); Psychiatric 502 (755.293): ‘Tuberculosis 
273 (64,116); Maternity 51 (2,520); Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat 41 (1,933); Children’s 55 (3 231); Ortho- 
pedie 53 (4,372); Chronic and Convalescent 116 (32,615); All other 153 (17,610). s " 
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State Plans) Number State 

Alabama. 1 750,834 
Alaska. 0 14,278 
Arizona. 1 229,604 
Arkansas rn 247,718 
California 2 1,738,073 
Colorado. 1 672,51 
Delaware. . 1 279,253 
Dist. of Col 1 824,785 

lorida.. A 1 892,479 
Georgia 3 444,219 
Uc Re ae 1 50, 
LOG | ra 1 2,801,968 eg 
PNCIANR chs). oe. 1 1,485,821||Pennsylvania.... 
Iowa. Ao meee Gee” 736,090||Rhode Island... . 
Mansas.........) 1 645,430||South Carolina, . 
Kentucky...... 1 765,584||South Dakota... 
Louisiana....... 2 375,254||Tennessee...... 
IMIBING SS wc. Fo%a0 5 i 63,520) |Texas.......... 
Maryland...... cA ot b 1,042,869||/Utah miatenaen 
Massachusetts...| 1 2,437,025/| Virginia. .... Si 
Michigan....... 1 3,601,531|| Washington... .. 
Minnesota. ..... 1 1,098,609/|West Virginia... 
Mississippi... .... 1 331,490||Wisconsin....... 


Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 
Source: Richard M. Jones, Director, Blue Cross Commission of the American Hospital Association 
Enrollment as of Jan. 1, 1960 


Plans| Number State Plans| Number 
2 1,322,972||Wyoming....... 1 72,765 
14,481]/Puerto Rico..... 1 135,073 
245,351/|Health Service 
03,354/| Incorporated*. 106,425 


Canadian 
Provinces 
217,620)|Alberta......... 1 
4,894,968||New Brunswick, 
5! Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward 


235,470 


271.211 
1,972,575 
699,748 


74,915||47 States, Dist- 
700,631||rict of Columbia 
196,722||Puerto Rico & 
296,184/||7 Canadian 

937,357|\\Provinces...... 
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83!56,962,955 


*Health Service, Inc., is the national enrollment agency for all Blue Cross Plans. 


ENROLLMENT BY 
Date | Plans Number 


Date | Plans Number 


t (awe TES 
1940.. 67 6,049,222]|1948. . 90 |32,921,212 
1945. 87 |19,989,205]/1949..| 90 /35,918,705 
1946. . 88 |25,876,424)|1950. . 90 |40,232,697 
1947... 96 _|29,440,9141|1951..| 87 !41,439,549 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service to members, 
Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1959, constituted 30.79% 
of the population of the United States and Puerto 
Rico served by Blue Cross and 22.81% of the pop- 
ulation of the seven provinces served by the four 
Canadian Blue Cross Plans. During 1959 Blue 
Cross paid $1,469,587,063 to hospitals for care of 
10,324,159 members for 58,124,877 days of care. 
This amount represents 92.33% of total income, 
the remainder being devoted to total operating 
expenses, 5.45% of total income and added 2.22% 
to reserves. 

Blue Cross Plans provide services in 6,666 hos- 
pitals for a period ranging from 21 to 365 days at 
full benefits per year or 730 days per disability, 
usually plus a period of partial benefits, ranging 
from 30 to 245 days. All plans provide board and 
room, general nursing care, use of operating and 
delivery rooms, routine laboratory service, routine 
drugs and medications, routine dressings and casts. 


CALENDAR YEAR 


Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans| Number 
1952..| 87 3,612,653||1956../ 86 (53,915,447 
1953..] 85 |46,136,752)/1957..) 85 [55,959,764 
1954..| 84 |47,.603,041|/1958..] 83 880,414 
1955. .1 86 _151,295,413111959..! 83 156,962,955 


Some of the plans cover the following services in 
varying degrees: special diets, emergency room 
care, anesthesia, X-Ray, electrocardiograms, basal 
metabolism tests, physical therapy, oxygen therapy, 
pathology, special drugs and medications, and 
other hospital services. 

Members of one plan moving into the area of 
another plan usually must transfer their member- 
ship. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, 
supplemented by schedules of benefits in non- 
member hospitals, assures receipt of care in any 
recognized general hospital in the world. Health 
Service, Incorporated, a Blue Cross-owned stock 
company, provides a means for enrollment of em- 
ployees of national firms. Medical and Surgical 
care are available through non-profit prepayments 
Plans affiliated with 82 of the 83 Blue Cross 
Plans; most of these medical/surgical plans are 
known as Blue Shield Plans. = 


Patients in Public Mental Hospitals 
STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL HOSPITALS, 1958 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health. Figures show average daily number of resident patients. 


State No. State No. State No. State No. 

‘ ,337||lowa........+2.| 4,990||Nevada......... 492||South Dakota....} 1,668 
aaecaa nie Te05 Kansas.........| 4,215||New Hampshire..| 2,593||Tennessee.......} 8,145 
Arkamnsas....... 4,925||/Kentucky....... 7,247||New Jersey...... ,861||Texas..:...5...| 15,963 
California.......| 36,419/|Louisiana.......| 8,277||New Mexico..... 949) |Utah...55...... 1,287 
Colorado:........ 6;825) Mame. o..0..05...: 2,965||New York....... 95,349)|Vermont........ 1,218 
Gonnecticut.....| 8,684/|Maryland....... 9,292||North Carolina. .| 9,616}|Virginia........] 11,023 
Delaware. . 1,420||Massachusetts...| 21,820)|North Dakota... 1,787||Washington.....| 6,846 
Dist. of Col......] 6,965||Michigan.......| 21,568//Ohio...........| 27,910||West Virginia,...| 5,403 
IGTIOR 2), oe dee wave 8,702|/Minnesota......} 11,149|;Oklahoma....... 7,524 Wisconsin. seoees] 14,951 
Georgia.........| 11,748|/Mississippi......| _5,195|/Oregon.......... 5,066||Wyoming....... 623 
TARMO era he cons s 1,079||Missouri........| 11,645|) Pennsylvania... .| 39,015 ee 
pL Gt: 0s) |: oe .| 36,892||Montana....... 1,750||Rhode Island... . 3,409 Total........|546,337 
Indiana.........| 11,059||Nebraska.......| 4,517||South Carolina...| 6,351 


re were 169,438 persons employed by the above institutions. Patient maintenance expenditures 
in 1058 were $805,861,786 or a cost per patient of $1,475.26 a year or $4.04 a day. 


Selected Statistics on Public Hospitals for Mental Disease 
STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL HOSPITALS COMBINED 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Admissions Separations 
Year 
1 Read- Total? Dis- Deaths in 
pon a iniasion: charges | Hospital 
2,2: 114,054 38,232 134,352 93,072 42,107 
1330: 2 133008 118,214 44,694 148,351 104,048 44,303 
1953..| 170,621 123,894 46,727 155,422 110,335 45,087 
1954..| 171,682 121,430 50,252 157,848 115,196 42,652 
1955.. 178,003 122,284 55,719 163.960 119,576 44,384 
1956. 185,597 125,539 60,058 181,444 133,208 48,236 
1957. 192,947 128,124 64,823 190,293 143,620 46,673 
1958. 50) 137,061 72,442 205,476 154,182 51,294 


Resident |Per Capita 
Patients at| Maint. 
end of year| Expense 

520,326 $779.61 
531,981 952.20 
545,045 94.9 

553,979 1,043.33 
558,922 1,116.59 
551,390 1,195.01 
546,927 1,333.56 
544,863 1,475.26 


a 


Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 


Source: John W. Castelluci, Executive Vice-President, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans as of Jan. 1, 1960 


State Plans| Number State Plans| Number State 
Alabama. * 715,435||Minn Fro 1 SW, Ce Sr 245,212 
ona. 596||Mississippi..... . 1 Virginia... 302, 
Arkansas. 232,911||Missouri....... 2 Ah oe 876,152 
California.. Montana. .. 1 Cs pe ee 65,745 
Colorado. .'..... Nebraska 1 Medical Indem- 
Connecticut... .. 1,160,418||N. H. & Vt......}. 1 nity of Ameri 144,471 
Delaware. ...... 4||/New Jersey..... 1 
Dist: of Col..... 750,475||New York...... 7 Canadian 
Florida. . 810,114|| North Carols: 1 ovin 
MGCONEIN os 302,366||North Dakota. . ¥ British Columbia 467,939 
ine 2s OU eiaiias | | fee nee 
nois 287, ahoma...... : 
AMGIATIO™ oy. -. 882||Oregon. .....-.. 1 Provinces..... 195,091 
(CON aS eee ,656||Pennsylvania.. 1 lOntario........ 1,246,221 
Kansas. . 550,733||South Carolina. « 1 Saskatchewan. 280,819 
Kentucky... 660,055||South Dakota. . 1 8 
1 LA a a 239,340||Tennessee...... 1 44 States, Dist. 
Maryland...... 585,282||Texas..... Son 1 of Columbia 
Massachusetts... 2,198,054||Utah........... z and Canadian 
Michigan. ....... 500||Virginia. ....... 2. rovinces 73 |44,792,923 
ENROLLMENT BY CALENDAR YEAR 
Year Plans Number Year Plans Number Year Plans Number 
1952. ots 78 24,670,701 |/1955..-... 74 35,725,533 |/1958...... 72 42 pt ea 
175 ea 76 28,141,727 ||1956...... 73 38,802,846 |11959. 1.1]: 73 44, 792,9: 
1954... .3. 77 31,489,023 [|1957...... 73 41,479,053 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations 
Sponsored by state or local medical associations. 
They- provide medical and surgical services to mem- 
bers. Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1959 constituted 
25.66% of the population of the United States 
served by Blue Shield Plans and 22.85% of _the 
eight provinces served by the six Canadian Blue 
Shield Plans. During 1959, Blue Shield _ paid 
$664,301,706 to physicians for care of Blue Shield 
members. This amount represented 90.14% of 
earned subscription income; 9.97% was devoted to 
operating expense—.11% was extracted from the 
reserves to meet expenditures. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form 
of service or cash indemnities, depending upon the 
income of the subscriber. Generally speaking, a 
single person with an income of $4,000 or less and 
a family with an income of $6,000 or less, receive 
benefits in the form of services described in the 


membership certificate and the Blue Shield Plan 
pays the physician’s fee for all such services per- 
formed. When the subscriber’s income exceeds 
these average income limits, the subscriber re- 
ceives cash or credit in specified amounts described 
in his membership certificate which he may apply 
toward the physician’s bill. 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical, surgical and 
obstetrical care, radiology and anesthesia. In addi- 
tion, most plans also cover the following services 
in varying degrees: laboratory examinations, med- 
ical examinations, medical treatment and con- 
sultant’s services. * 

Members of one plan moving into the area of 
another plan usually must transfer their member- 
ships. The majority of the Blue Shield medical 
care Plans are coordinated with Blue Cross hos- 
pital service Plans. 


Average Weight of Americans by Height and Age 


Source: Society of Actuaries; from its 1959 report on a 4-year study of 5,000,000 persons 
The figures represent weights in ordinary indoor clothing and shoes, and heights with shoes. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF MEN 
Age Greups 


~ Height 15-16 17-19 20-24 25-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 

5/ or 8 113 122 128 131 134 136 133 
MEA Pcs ay levees) « 102 116 125 131 134 137 139 136 
Bi2/r 107 119 128 134 137 140 142 139 

td 112 123 132 138 141 144 145 142 
5/ 4” 117 127 136 141 145 148 149 146 
Om”, 122 131 139 144 149 152 1 150 
5! 6” 127 135 142 148 153 156 157 

SSA 132 139 145 151 157 161 162 159 
5! 8” 137 143 149 15. 161 165 166 163 
5! 9” 142 147 153 159 165 169 170 168 
5/ 10” 146 151 157 163 170 174 175 173 
oY 11"? 150 155 161 167 174 178 180 178 
6" 0” 154 160 166 172 179 183 185 183 
Ue ag 159 164 170 177 183 187 189 188 
642" 164 168 174 182 188 192 194 193 
6’ aot 169 172 178 186 193 197 199 198 
6’ 4” 176 181 190 199 203 205 204 

AVERAGE WEIGHT OF WOMEN 
Age Groups 
Height 15-16 17-19 20-24 25-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 

4° 10" 97 99 102 107 115 122 125 12 << 
1 TUS to bias 100 102 105 110 117 124 127 139 
5” 0” 103 105 108 113 120 127 130 131 
o” oe RM Tite ses F475 cite 107 109 1 116 123 130 133 134 
5° 2" 111 . 113 115 119 126 133 136 137 
5! 3” 114 116 118 122 129 136 140 141 
5 4 117 120 121 125 132 140 144 145 
5! DRY regs eo es: 121 124 125 129 135 143 148 149 
5° CAC. Be ae eae 125 127 129 133 139 147 152 153 
z Sl OEE 128 130 132 126 142 151 156 157 
RIE 132 134 136 140 146 155 160 161 
n OF 136 138 140 144 150 159 1 165 
5 10° SP RR Ee 142 144 148 154 164 169 
5 11 * 147 149 153 15 169 174 * 
6’ 0 * 152 154 158 164 174 180 * 


*Average weights omitted in classes having too few cases. 
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Grounds for Divorce 


Source: Compiled by John H. Mariano: Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 110 East 42nd 4 

Rey, cork JT. X. Reszone contemplating divorce should study late! decisions om seoureleeal adved 
gs s eren' etations or exceptions 

conclusion reached, Some states apply statutes. strictly, others re ee faniene: CARS con: ota 


=] 
) ol] 3 3 Se 
|) Telgle] feledlé let 2 |. 1B 
ee pleie]e|3 e/ae/3 [se] ° 223, 
TDN [een li a ke fc aa o8 A 23 
g/2/i/e/2 2/8 /e/sejze] 2 | ge | gece 
a ° = or) eX) 
2/6/8 (2/2 /2) 2 Eelssie3] & gf | geus 
Alabama..-....+.+..| X x x x x x x x X |..+./A-Q-K-W {1 year* |None-R 
AIABESR 0. ccccss beeen x x x x x > died teres lise 1 year None 
PAF ISOND  awarciee a0 ce <0 x x x x x x bi (aren se | 3 =>. « lyear /|None-S 
ATKansas/.-..0..e00¢-| X x Xie 2X x > a SAR a Ae Pi pea rs en Ale 3 months! None 
California...........| X x x x x AMES i l year |1 year 
Colorado...........| X x x x x 3 r lyear |None 
Connecticut... .. x x Xejoawas| x x 3 years |None 
DGlAWAO.< sis sr seca x x x x x X 2 years* |3 months 
Distrot Columbia. KX j-s 2st Ze ee. || 2 years* |6 months 
ORI iaia.s/aipiets wha o otethan K x KX, Hsvereior| 4X ae >. ae | (eRe ae f ‘ 6 months! None 
ClOrgia asses cle eX. x Kyihele oie x 
Hawall. Jscieis.te.. | X x x 3 x es 
TGANO. cevcceaeveces| X x x x x x 
WIUROIR cine we vee| X x Kee shel eX x 
Indiana,.......++.-+| X x x > x x 
FOWS, 0 2 he ee cisvinene| x. x X Piistetersi x 
Kansas..... vies el) & x x x x x 
WEOCNGUCKY 7... cfate's lores «|, x Peale ak 7 
EGUIMANA, J Saieais es oll OS Maen aoe eee n a x Be eee, 
MAING 5. ccccccrcee| & x x x x ae x Rainy Fe. wee 6 months} None 
IWVEAITIMRGS i cleiawcalerusi) Khemcat Kel paektrelllcin a Ke aks ove. leerore .--|G-Y-K 1 year* |None 
Massachusetts.......] X x x x x x x wee] EK [eeeele..ceeeeeee (5 Years* 16 mos.-L 
Michigans... + <vesise|', X x x x x x x SA OC Cn es'vee eel year None 
Minnesota..........| X 28 2 da IO Beal (Ps xX Fi RIBS aA «++. | X-K-W 1 year None-T 
Mississippl..........] X x x ioceif wi x x x K scrote ite 1 year None-U 
Missouri... 2.0086) X x x x x x x x weeleees IB 1 year None 
Montana...........| X x x x x x reel Rate serail erate ies 1 year None 
Webraska,..sececes.) X x x x x <4 x Boi to K 2 years* 16 months 
INGV80S. once eee] Ss x x x x x x ewlowe o [YK 6 weeks | None 
New Hampshire.....] x x x x > x x A siarehl ohare eases 1 year* |None 
New Jersey...5..-..| X x > Sm sree | sits, at ete ereleweclececlececlisoesccceeeia Years |3 months 
New Mexico........] xX x x x x x x x sere} otslaieif EX 1 year* | None 
TSE ED GO ess LOT eS BERS! Sie ie ool Ben as aie n seeleseeleccecceeees|l year* |3mo.-M* 
ENOL Gia CArOliniA: iareretare, fe Kin | scala) ei] okeve 01] ocelsenilicve/die| «6 < x x eeele e+ -/Q-K-X 6 months} None 
North Dakota.......] x x x x x x slevell etptallicsejeralers: sat ES 1 year +e 
OHIO’ seis oie! ieieiv teiee el =X x x x x x K “Pevwsicilinee o]) Ki ol scpiiceeeieete lk Veale None 
Oklahoma.......+..| X x x x x x x Roe persraie|) Xo ee 6 months/6 months 
Oregon....... CNleee.4 x a malieneretsd ex x x Sets ifisie's oft wrel o ) Ee= Ee 1 year None-T 
Pennsylvania. . cial [ies x > eS ot ees x x sieve oe aE 1 year None 
Rhode Island.......] x x x x x x a || (Oe Geen | Be. 2 years |6 months 
South Carolina......| x 2 eta fem denis 3 sor|eeerfeceslocsccccevce|l year None 
South Dakota,......] x x ae nil [E> ¢ x KX j.ss.fee .{K 1 year* | None 
PRCHTICNSEO vos 550 ne 0] Xx x See x x x x j --|A-B 1 year None 
Texas.... 3 Acie bie x | eSCic |aeer, = |Hatatere’ fia le(aei|iecare situa) casa] ESS 1 year None-N 
(LEN CEOS eed Ue. S x x x x x Spare mites le wasi|(si aero WV ie 3 months|3 months 
WEPMOntec.. «rss eant-X x x RP fos ore Kom are aia grates caacalftarssf aR 1 year* |6mos.-O* 
Pes TE psoralen op ear] Ce ae | beara sra) tee. aed ine ae ee Wi x Se Woletes | [avets Sao Ss 1 year None-V-* 
Washington..... SA es x x x x x Kr vesme facecjy & omnis 1 year None 
West Virginia?.......] x x x Boies KIN weil tod Poot) ae cas RC PT +e++-|2 years* |None-R-U 
Wisconsin...........] x x x x x x 5 (ey ie har seve, (neared pe f lyear* |1 year 
Wyoming... 6+... ol oes x x x ix x x xX |....].-..IBJ-K-X 60 days |None 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 
before right to remarry. 1Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. 2No. minimum residence re- 
quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities. C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining religious 
order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—Incompatibility. G—Un- 
chastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross misbehavior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. 
J—Husband being a vagrant. K—5 years insanity; exceptions: 3 years Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, Mississippi and Oregon; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyoming; 6 years 
Idaho; 10 years, North Carolina. L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. M—Plaintiff, three 
months; defendant may not marry before three years without consent of court. So-called 
Enoch Arden law provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party for five successive years 
if unknown to be alive; void marriages, like bigamy require no waiting time. N—Except in cruelty cases, 
one year to remarry. O—Piaintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry. P—If guilty spouse is 
sentenced to infamous punishment, Q—Crime against nature. R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year 
to remarry. T—Six months to remarry. U—Adultery cases, remarriage in discretion of Court. yY— 
Four months to remarry. W-—Separation for three years after decree for same. In Alabama four 
years. In Minnesota and Wisconsin five years. X—Separation no cohabitation—five years. Exceptions: 
Louisiana, North Carolina and Wyoming two years, Texas 7 years and Rhode Island 10 years. Y— 
Separation no cohabitation—three years. Z—Separation for two years after decree for same. Louisiana 
one year. 

The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 
or annulment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States. After a period of time 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission. 

The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
could be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 
the divorcing States, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings, 
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456 Vital Statistics—Marriage Information, Anniversaries 


Marriage Information 
Source: Compiled by John H, Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Ine., 
110 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. i 
Marriageable age, by states, for both males and females with and without consent of parents or 


guardians. But in most states, the court has authority, in an emergency, to marry young couples 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. 


With consent |Without consent Blood Wait 
State _ - test for 
Men |Women| Men |Women license 


Alabama. 17 14 21 18 Required None $2.00 
Alaska. 18 16 21 18 Required 3 days 2.50 
Arizona 18 16 21 18 Required | None 2.00 
Arkansas. 18 16 21 18 Requir 3 days 3.00 
California... ....... 18 16 21 18 Required | None 2.00 
Colorado’ cc ec see 16 16 21 18 Required None 3.00 
Connecticut..... 16 16 21 21 Required days 2.00 
18 16 21 18 Required None 3.00 
18 16 21 18 None 3 days () 
18 16 21 21 Required 3 days 3. 
17 14 21 18 Required 5 days 5.00 
18 16 20 20 Required 3 days 5.00 
15 15 18 1s Required None 3.00 
18 16 21 18 Required None (e) 
18 16 21 18 Required 3 days 5.00 
16 14 21 18 Required None 3.00 
18 16 21 18 Req 3 days (da) 
16 14 21 21 Required 3 days 6.00 
18 16 21 21 Req Nope 2.00 
16 16 21 18 Required 5 days 2.00 
18 16 21 1s None 48 hours , 
18 16 21 18 i 3 days 2. 
Michigan...... 18 16 18 18 Required 3 days 2.00 
Minnesota........... 18 16 21 18 None 5 days 5.00 
Mississippi.......... 17 15 21 21 Required 3 days 3.00 
INAIEBOUENS circcsie is ae oreo 15 15 21 18 Required 8 days 2.55 
GWidiei eyo ols, s/o°s's 18 16 21 18 Required None 2.25 
oo) OS ene 18 16 21 21 Required None 2.00 
> 6 OR SSID 18 16 21 18 None None 5.00 
14 13 20 18 Required 5 da 3.00 
18 16 21 18 Required | 72 hours 3.00 
18 16 21 18 Required None 5.00 
16 14 21 18 Required None 2.00 
16 16 18 18 Required None 5.00 
18 15 21 18 Required None 1.00 
18 16 21 21 Required 5 days 2.15 
18 16 21 18 Required None 3.00 
18 15 21 18 equired 3 days 3.00 
16 16 21 21 Required 3 days 3.00 
Rhode Island, . 18 16 21 21 Required 6 days 2.00 
South Carolina 16 14 18 18 None 24 hours 3.00 
South Dakota... me 18 15 21 21 Required None 2.50 
PREMNEREERS OOS... 4s 16 16 21 18 Required 3 days 2.00 
PROMAAN GSS aieie vipctews e's 05 16 14 21 18 Required None 3.00 
seein cals wiles «mes 16 14 21 18 Required None 2.50 
MOUMODE GS sry sic ee 18 16 21 18 Required None 3.00 
WN Eee 18 16 21 21 Required None 4.00 
Washington.......... 15 15 21 18 (g) 3 days 5.00 
Went Virginia. ....... 18 16 21 21 Required 3 days 200 
PVISCOMEIN S >. 2. viecine > 18 16 21 18 Required 5 days 1.50 
Wyoming...,. 18 16 21 21 Required None 2.00 
Canal Zone.......... LY; 14 21 18 None None 2.00 
CE eae 18 16 21 1 None None 2.50 
Puerto Rieco......... 18 16 21 21 (ft) None None 
Virgin Islands........ 16 14 21 1 None 8 days 40c 


(a) 24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents. 

(b) 50¢ to file; $2.00 when license is issued. (c) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $3.00. (d), $2.50 for 
license, plus $1.00 registration fee. (e) $3 to $6 depending upon county. (f) None, but a medical cer- 
tificate is required. (g) None, but male must file affidavit. 


cea ahi reading: American Marriage, a Way of Life, by Ruth Shonle Cavan (Thos, Y. Crowell 


Wedding Anniversaries 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooperation with the Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. and the 
National Wholesale Jewelers Association, issued a new and revised wedding anniversary list, 
effective Jan. 1, 7948. By agreement with the Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., the new list replaced 
the one authorized by the Association in 1937. 


ist—Clocks 10th—Diamond jewelry 19th—Bronze 
2nd—China l1ith—Fashion jewelry, acces- 20th—Platinum 
38rd—Crystal, glass sories 25th—Sterling silver jubilee 
4th—Electrical appliances i12th—Pearls or colored gems 30th—Diamond 
5th—Silverware 13th—Textiles, furs 35th—Jade 
6th—Wood 14th—Gold jewelry 40th—Ruby 
Wth—Desk, pen and pencil 15th—Watches 45th—Sapphire 

sets 16th—Silver hollowware 50th—Golden jubilee 
8th—Linens, laces 17th—Furniture 55th—Emerald 
9th—Leather 18th—Porcelain 


60th—Diamond jubilee 
TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 

ist—Paper. 2nd—Cotton, 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk, 5th-—-Wooden - 
Candy, fron. 7th—Woolen or Copper. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. $9th—Willow or Polina aie ee 
eee eapeteat Fak es, oF new: Some 14th—Ivory. 15th—Crystal. 20th—China, 

—Silver. 30th—Pearl. —Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—S = 
eee iy t apphire. 50th—Golden. 55th—REmeraid. 
America's Conservation Pledge 
A 30-word creed defining conservation suitable for schools and assemblies and adopted by many, grew 


out of a competition sponsored by Outdoor Life Magazine. The winnin i 
was written by L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, N. M., reads as follows: § BIPAES, CUE OBB ASAT: 


“T give my pledge as an American to save and faithfully to defend from waste the n 
of my country—its soil and minerals, its forests, waters and wildlife.’’ acl a 


=. C= + se 
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Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the United States 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service. 


Rate No. Rate? No. Rate No, Rate’ 
9.0 33,461 0.5 1,188,334 | 10.3 175.449 5 
9.2 . 6 1,202,574 | 10.2 184,678 6 
9.2 36,579 0.6 1,201,053 | 10.1 196,292 6 
9.0 468 0.6 1,182,497 9.8 200,17 1.7 
8.6 37,568 0.6 1,232,559 | 10.1 205,876 7 
8.9 40,387 0.6 1,126,856 9,2 195,961 1,6 
9.0 42,937 0.6 1,060,914 8.6 188,003 1.5 
8.9 69: 0.6 981,903 7.9 164,241 1.3 
8.8 47,849 0.7 1,098,000 8.7 165,000 1.3 
9.0 51,437 0.7 1,302,000 | 10.3 04,000 1.6 
9.3 55,751 0.7 1,327,000 | 10.4 218,000 1.7 
9.6 98 0.8 9.000 | 10.7 236,000 1.8 
9.8 61,480 0.8 11.3 249,000 1.9 
10.1 64,925 0.8 10.3 00: 1.9 
9.9 66,199 0.8 10.7 251,000 1.9 
10.0 67,976 0.8 12.1 4,01 2.0 
10.5 72,062 0.8 12.7 293,000 2.2 
10.8 76,57 0.9 13.2 321,000 2.4 
9.7 76,852 0.9 11.7 359,000 2.6 
9.9 79,671 0.9 10.9 ,000 2.9 
10.3 045 0.9 12.2 485,000 3.5 
10.2 89,219 1,0 16.4 610,000 4.3 
10.5 94,318 1.0 13.9 483,000 3.4 
10.5 91,307 0.9 12.4 18,000 2.8 
1,0: 10.3 100,584 1.0 10.6 7,000 2.7 
i 10.0 104,29 1.0 11.1 385,144 2.6 
1 10.6 114,000 1.1 10.4 381,000 2.5 
] 11.1 121,564 1.2 9.9 392,000 2.5 
1 9.7 116,254 1.1 9.8 ,000 2.5 
1 11.0 143,527 1.3 9.2 379,000 2.4 
920 1 12.0 170,505 1.6 9.3 377,000 2.3 
1921. 1 10.7 159, 1.5 9,5 382,000 2.3 
LP PTA e an Up | 51 | 10.3 148,815 1.4 8.9 381,000 2.2: 
NO ZS a eismicicle 1,229.784 | 11.0 165,096 1.5 8.4 68, 2.1 
1924,... -| 1,184,574 | 10.4 170.952 1.5 8.5 397,000 2.3 


Marriage licenses issued in major city areas cover 35 cities with population of 100,000 or more in 
1950 and 69 counties containing the remaining 72 cities in that population-size group—(1950) 575,414; 
(1951) 543,295; (1952) 515,780; (1953) 517,728; (1954) 494,799; (1955) 503,479; (1956) 517,397; (1957) 
507,091; (1958), 498,185; (1959) 511,708. 

1Estimated for 1920, 1921, 1933-36 and 1953-59. Includes estimates and marriage licenses for some 
states for all years. *Estimated for 1920, 1921 and 1933-59. Includes reported annulments, 

8Divorce rates for 1941-46, based on population including armed forces overseas. 4Provisional data 
include Alaska. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Chances of marriage for single persons, computed by life table methods based on 1920-1939 


Pct. who marry Per cent who Pct. who marry Per cent who 
within year! ever marry? re within year! ever marry2 
Age a e a | 
. Male |}Female| Male | Female Male |Female| Male | Female 

CRIB s.6. s 0.1 1.0 92.2 93.5 13.1 8.5 67.5 50.8 

i years sere 0.3 2. 92.4 93.5 pe By tip 63.0 46.4 

17 years 0.9 4.5 92.5 93.5 10.5 6.8 58.5 42,1 

18 years 1.9 8.5 92.6 93.3 9.3 5.9 54.1 38.0 

19 years 4,2 12.0 92.7 92.9 8.2 4.9 49.7 34.3 

20 years 6.7 15.5 92.6 92.1 7.2 4.4 45.6 31.0 

21 years. . 9.4 18.2 92.3 90.8 6.3 3.9 41.6 27.9 

22 years... 12.5 20.8 91.8 89.0 5.5 3.5 38.1 25.2 

23 years.. 15.3 21.3 90.9 86.3 4,9 3.0 34.8 22.6 

24 years....| 15.9 20.9 89.6 82.8 4.5 2.7 31.7 20.2 

25 years.. 17.0 18.9 88.0 78.5 2.5 1.5 19.1 11.3 

26 years....| 17.3 16.0 85.9 73.7 1.5 0.8 11.1 6.1 

27 years. ...| 17.3 13.3 83.4 68.9 0.9 0.4 6.2 3.2 

28 years....| 17.1 ALVS7: 80.3 64.4 0.5 0.2 3.3 1.6 

29 years.. 16.8 10. 76.6 59.9 {165 and over.;|........ esrieicnitic 1.9 0.8 
30 years. . 15.9 9.6 72. 55.3 { 


Birth Stones 


Source: Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. 


"Month ) Ancient | Modern || Month jAncient; Modern || Month | Ancient | Modern 
January .. |Garnet... ./Garnet May.... ‘Agate... Emerald September|Chrysolite . Sapphire _ 
February |Amethyst./Amethyst || June... -/Emerald stone on October.. .| Aquamarine! Opal rosthea 
LAS igs rake ged July Onyx... cee 2 ss November] Topaz .....|Topaz 

ee was Kanes: Carnelian Sardonyx December.) Ruby ..... Turquoise 
April ....|Sapphire .| Diamond or Peridot. . or Zircon 


term precious stones actually applies only to diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds. All others 
Bee en tsrchiiiess Precious gems arte minerals dug from the earth and brought to perfection by the 
lapidary’s art. The pearl, often a gem of great value. is not a precious stone. 


Flower of the Month ee 
— nm or Snowdrop. February—Violet or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daffodil. April— 
Weer Pen Ea ae May—Lily of The Valley or Hawthorn. June—Rose or Honeysuckle. July—Larkspur 
or Water Lily. August—Poppy or Gladiolus. See ee or ehowning Glory. Octeber—Calendula 
F . November—Chrysanthemum. December—Narcissus or Holly. 
1S ont era aid y Baby Colors—Blue for boys, Pink for girls. 
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Crime Reports and Trends 
Source: J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Dept. of Justice. 


First Half-Year, January-June, 1960 


A sharp upward trend in serious crime during the first half of 1960, pice ig through 
June, yas focorten: by the Uniform Crime Reports issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The rise of 9% was the same as for the first half of 1959. This upsurge 
was led by a 18% increase in robberies, followed by a 12% increase in burglaries. Lar- 
ceny was up 8% and automobile theft 5%. The cities contributing to the report 
counted 462.396 offenses, with a loss of $134,000,000- 


Crimes against the person also increased; there were more murders, rapes and 
aggravated assaults. Burglaries increased across the country; rape, armed robbery, 
automobile and other thefts increased in all areas but one—Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Tennessee had fewer forcible rapes, and New England had fewer rob- 
beries. While the number of auto thefts for the first six months, 1960, increased only 
by 101 cars in New York, Chicago had 1,535 more cars stolen, and Los Angeles 858 
more. All over the country more cars were stolen than in the year before. 


Crime Summary for 1959 


Crimes have been increasing four times 
as rapidly as the population, according to 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI. In 
1959 killers took the lives of 8,580 persons, 
4% more than in 1958. Potential killers 
wounded or attempted to kill 116,610, an 
inerease of 5%. Two per cent more 
women were attacked by rapists, a total 
of 14,830 such crimes being reported. 


Burglars entered 685,900 houses and 
office structures, about the same number 
as in 1958 but 47% of all burglaries were in 
dwellings. The 288,300 motor cars stolen 
represented a 2% increase, While property 
stolen was valued at over $500,000,000, the 
net loss was cut to 47 cents on the dollar 
by police recoveries. 


MORE JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


Mr. Hoover reported the increase in ju- 
venile offenders as most alarming. With a 
4% increase in arrests in 1959, the num- 
ber of youths under 18 has doubled since 
the 1948 low. ‘“‘This disturbing 100% in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency gains even 
mere significance when compared with a 
17% rise in adult arrests. In auto theft 
persons under 18 accounted for 64% of all 
arrests. They represented 52% of persons 
arrested for burglary, 49% of arrests for 
larceny and 26% of arrests for robbery. 


For each 100 murders, 93 were cleared 
by arrest. For each 100 manslaughters by 
negligence, 89 were cleared. For each 100 
automobiles stolen, only 26 were cleared 
by arrest. However, numerous cars stolen 
for joy rides or quick transportation. were 
recovered because abandoned. The num- 
ber of arrested persons found guilty was 
75%, or three-fourths. Driving while in- 
toxicated.led to 86% of convictions; man- 
slaughter by negligence had the lowest 
percentage, 34%. 

The following summary for 1959 of 
crimes in large cities gives three totals. 


The first is the number of murders, the 
second non-negligent manslaughter, the 
third the number of motor cars stolen. 


ALERTS. hit eee 74 42 2,351 
Baltimore. => tenuis 84 422 
Birmingham: so... ...055 43 26 1,058 
PWOSOR. A Aye EE 34 39 3,650 
Chicago: << sa.cnise cong ek ei eee 80 17,273 
Cincinnatly ak pies bale 45 29 927 
Cleveland 68 24 2,616 
Dallas. . 91 61 1,947 
Denver. 39 5 444 
Detroit. . 106 28 6,086 
Fort Wort AT 17 960 
Houston. 115 38 3,014 
Indianapolis, nice so 35 13 2,135 
Kansas City, Mo........] 42 54 1,165 
Touisylen sess ot on ale oe 2,135 
LOW AHRCIER cor sot ees 134 170 12,469 
WEIR shot ep vases 36 2 494 
MIWRUKCE. is np .cuen 23 18 1,449 
Minneapolis............. 18 24 1,695 
Nashville... s0% Naleetes Na 30 1 1,047 
Ne@wark. ki onitaias aaah 37 41 2,673 
N@w Gricans. 5 access tho 59 44 3,761 
NOW YORK. Finca yt ets ee 38 19,798 
Philadelphia... ......06 119 134 3,950 
Pittsburg. . Gacw pls ach « 27 43 3,234 
Richmond es cee 19 21 1,227 
San Antonio, Sars Fo sen 51 42 1,902 
San Francisco.,........- 33 73 4,790 
St COUR 2 ona iine seni 102 27 4,159 
OCR CULC a c-cnectalt te Woerentiane 22 9 2,314 
Washington a eit ake 74 22 1,958 


POLICE ROSTER 


Police employees in American cities of over 25,000 
pop., as of May 1, 1959..The first figure is the 
total, the second is the number of civilian em- 
ployees in that total. 

New York, 24,486 (1,103); Chicago, 11,170 (458). 
Philadelphia, 5,821 (527); Los Angeles, 5,755 
(1,231); Detroit, 4,792 (447); Baltimore, 3,074 
(258); Boston, 3,057 (236); Washington, 2,660 
(178); St. Louis, 2,608 (601); Cleveland, 2,189 
(268); Milwaukee, 1,816 (130); Buffalo, 1,536 (214),; 
Pittsburgh, 1,493 (47); Newark, 1,406 (87); Houston, 
1,194 (169); Dallas, 1,133 (177); New Orleans, 1,076 
(68); Jersey City, 1,043 (178). 

Reports from 3,932 cities showed 49 police killed 
in the line of duty during 1959. 


Report on Illicit Drug Traffic and Addiction 


Source: Bureau of Narcotics, U. S. Treasury Dept. 


According to the Bureau of Narcotics, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., there were 45,391 active addicts of 
narcotics in the United States on Jan, 1, 1960, New 
York state had the largest number, 20,732, or 
45.7%; California had 6,471, or 14.2%; Tllinois had 
9,161, or 13.6%; Michigan had 2,366, or 5.2%; all 
other states had 9,631, or 21.2%. 

Of the total addicts, 26,146, or 57.6% were Ne- 
geroes; 18,415, or 40.6% were whites, including 3,889 
Puerto Ricans and 2,823 Mexicans, leaving 830 of 
other races, Over one-half of the addicts were 
found between the ages of 21 and 30. 

The United States seized much heroin smuggled 
from Hong Kong and Japan. The Far East and 
Middle East, especially the Burma-China-Thailand 
border areas of illicit cultivation, sent out most of 
the heroin and morphine, whereas heavy traffic in 


cocaine originated in several South American coun- 
tries. The United States and Mexico cooperated to 
control the illicit trade in cannabis, or marihuana 
(Indian hemp). 

The Government appropriated $4,080,000 for nar- 
cotic law administration for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960. In 1959 it collected $2,211,606 in cus- 
toms duties on legitimate imports, registrations, 
fines and forfeited vehicles. The Bureau seized 78 
kilograms, 186 grams of heroin in 1959, compared 
with 64 kilograms and 193 grams in 1958. Mari- 
huana seized amounted to 2,145 kilograms, chiefly 
from Mexico. In 1959 Vito Genovese received 15 
years in prison for narcotics violations. Many of 
the racketeers meeting at Apalachin, N. Y., in 1957 
were narcotic vendors or suspects; 15 received 5 
years in prison, 5 others received lesser sentences 
for conspiracy to obstruct justice. 
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Penalties for First Degree Murder 


INCLUDING CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


These penalties may apply to convictions for other crimes in some states. In many states imprison- 
ment for life may be imposed instead of death, the jury deciding or recommending the sentence. 


State Penalty State Penalty State Penalty 
Alabama. .../|Electrocution -.....|Life Imprisonment ||/Pennsylvania|Electrocution 
. |Lethal Gas 


Rhode Island |Life Imprisonment 
. |Electrocution So. Carolina. |Electrocution 
. {Life Imprisonment |/So. Dakota. . |Electrocution 
. |Life Imprisonment |/Tennessee. , . |Electrocution 


G 
Arkansas. ... |Electrocution 
California. . . /Lethal Gas 


Colorado. ...|Lethal Gas . |Lethal Gas ‘Texas Electrocution 
Connecticut.. |Electrocution Lethal Gas Utah... Hanging or Shooting 
Delaware, ... |Life Imprisonment Hanging Vermont. Electrocution 
Dist. of Col.. /Electrocution . |Electrocution Virginia, ..../Electrocution 
Florida...... /Electrocution . |Lethal Gas Washington.. |Hanging 

Georgia. .... |Electrocution (New Hamp. . |Hanging W. Virginia. . |Electrocution 
Hawaii......|Life Imprisonment ||New Jersey. . |Electrocution Wisconsin. Life Imprisonment 
Tdaho.20 5. Hanging New Mexico. |Lethal Gas Wyoming... . |Lethal Gas 
filinois. ..... /Electrocution New York... /Electrocution U.S. Govt Death or Life 
Indiana. ..,, |Electrocution No. Carolina. |Lethal Gas Canal Zone. . |Hanging 
Towa.3..s... Hanging ..|Life Imprisonment ||Guam.......|Hanging 
Kansas..... Hanging . |Electrocution Puerto Rico. . ;Life Imprisonment 
Kentucky. . . |Electrocution . |Electrocution Virgin Islands |Life Imprisonment 
Louisiana... . |Electrocution Oregon......|Lethal Gas 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


Number 
aa Sas Lee Increase 
Offense 1958 1959 or Decrease Percent 
Murder \ 8,220 8,580 +360 +4 
Forcible rape 14,610 14,830 +220 2 
obber-: 75,490 1,541 — 3,950 =; 
Aggravated assaul 113,650 119,610 +» +5,960 +5 
Burglary. .:..'.... 684,800 685,900 +1,100 rie 
Larceny over $50. 393,600 403,400 +9,800 +3 
Auto theft....... ,800 288,300 5,5 +2 
1 ce ee aie sn cee ea ter 1,573,170 1,592,160 +18,990 +1 
ARRESTS IN 1959 BY SEX 
In 1,789 cities over 2,500 population. Total population 56,187,181. 
Offense charged ) Male | Female Offense charged Male Female 
Criminal homicide: Narcotic drug laws............ 8,856 1,706 
Murder and nonnegligent Weapons; carrying, possessing, 
manslaughter: 2.0... 6. 5..0% 2,076 534 Gi ogicies sh Seo Oma oot ein on 2 21,070 1,161 
Manslaughter by negligence. . 1,192 127||Offenses against family and chil- 
LAE Ss ape, Steed ME nee OIE oe nears 14,669 710 | codren cis tat oa kc aon eee 23,725 2,317 
Aggravated assault............ 24,970 4,890) Liquor Jawa on aces sirctetevoses 52,733 8,985 
Other assaults... 2.6.2. -5...-405 87,736 9,382||Driving while intoxicated...... 103,407 6,271 
Burglary—breaking or entering. 63,270 1,774||Disorderly conduct............] 272,735 50,618 
iarceny—thelt. . 3... is 0 css 112,016 20,425|/Drunkenness.................] 939,318 72,109 
PANEGO! THEOLUs a a slates save cle 08 32,339 1,070||Vagrancy..2............-....| 100,865 8,251 
Embezzlement ang fraud. one 17,889 3,120 ess fide ayy Sack ogee ess selpee fae oe aL 
Stolen property; buying, receiv- tIspiclolt. <1 sete ee oes F ‘ 
VERS ae at :¢ BE a fd Wie asian ee * ay All other offenses. ..:.......... 255,817 46,919 
and nterfeiting...... 10,06 , 
Foneible Rapare. gee is See reve Se aur Total male and female.. ... |2,333,594 279,110 
Prostitution, commercialized vice 447 i 
Other Bex OMENSER. ok swe sks. 23,025 6,244|! Total arrests.............. 2,612,704 


ANCREASE IN THE PRISON POPULATION 


On Jan. 1, 1960, more adults were confined in American prisons than ever before in the country’s 
history, according to the report of the Federal Prison Bureau, published July, 1960. 

I number of persons imprisoned was 207,513, a rise of about 1% from the year before. This 
inginded both Federal ee state prisons. The number in state institutions was 185,021, an increase of 
0.5%, and that in Federal prisons was 22,492, an increase of 4.4%. 

timated that there were 119 persons in prison in 1959 to every 100,000 population. This rep- 
ed the first decrease in prisoners confined per 100,000 civilian population since 1955, 

in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories (U. S. Bureau of Prisons)—(1940) 173,706, 
(pH 133.649, (1950) 166,165, (1951) 165,680, (1952) 168,233, (1953) 173,579, (1954) 182,901, (1955) 
185,915, (1956) 189,565, (1957) 195,414, (1958) 205,643, (1959) 207,513. 

iaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; Lompoc, Santa 
atari, Cake: McNeil Island, Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; E] Reno, 
Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; women, Alderson, W. Va. Medical center: Springfield, Mo.; Hospital; Main- 
tenance unit. Prison camps: Allenwood, Pa.; Florence, Ariz.; Greenville, South Carolina; McNeil Island, 
Wash.; Montgomery, Ala.; Safford, Ariz.; Tucson, Ariz, Correctional Institutions: Danbury, Conn.; La 
Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, Tex.; Milan, Mich.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Seagoville, Tex.; Terminal Island, Los 
Angeles Calif.; Sandstone, Minn. Detention headquarters: New York City. Institutions for juvenile 
and youth offenders: Ashland, Ky.; Englewood, Colo.; National Training School for Boys, Washington, 
D. C.; Camp, Natural Bridge, Va. 


Lynchings and Origin of Lynch Law 
term applied to punishments meted out to individuals by unauthorized groups acting 
Sade the toe OretaaHy used to describe all forms of assault, it has been limited for statistical 
purposes to capital offenses. It is believed to derive from the acts of Judge Charles Lynch, a Virginia 
justice of the peace, who in 1780, during the American Revolution, caused British loyalists to be 
flogged without giving them recourse to due process o lew. 
lynchings kept at Tuskegee Institute shows that since 1900, 1,992 Americans have been 
ones, "196. ‘white and 1,796 Negro, Full publicity, punishment of outlaws and other drastic efforts to 
stop lawlessness cut down mob action until there were no lynchings in 1952, 1953, 1954, 1956 and 1958, 
There were one in 1951, 3 in 1955, one in 1957, and one in 1959. 


ee 
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460 Vital Statistics—Intelligence Agencies; Construction and s 
FBI, Secret Service and Other Intelligence Agencies _- 


The United States Government maintains a- 
number of bureaus and agencies of major depart- 
ments that investigate violations of the laws. In 
‘some instances they have power to apprehend vio- 
lators independently, and in others to act through 
established channels. The Treasury Dept. has the 
largest number of such divisions, but the Dept. of 
State, the Dept. of Justice and the Post Office 
Dept. likewise supervise the enactment of laws 
pertaining to their services. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, is the best-known of the Gov- 
ernment bureaus dealing with violations. The FBI 
has charge of investigation of all violations of 
Federal laws except those assigned to some other 
agency, such as statutes pertaining to counter- 
feiting, postal violations, customs violations and 
internal revenue matters. The FBI has jurisdiction 
over violations of espionage, sabotage, treason and 
matters pertaining to internal security. The Fed- 
eral Bank act, the Federal Kidnaping statute, the 
White Slave Traffic act and the Atomic Energy act 
of 1954 are a few of its obligations. 

The Bureau was estab, 1908. It was authorized 
by Congress to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies and to publish the result in the 
Uniform Crime Reports. The FBI cooperates with 
local agencies. Its laboratory examines evidence 
scientifically for its own work and for other law 
enforcement agencies. 

An applicant for the position of Special Agent 
of the FBI must be at least 25 and under 41 years 
old and graduate of a state-accredited law school 
and have at least an Associate in Arts degree, or 
its educational equivalent from a resident college. 
Agent gets 13 weeks of training, during which he 
learns techniques of investigation and arrest and 
recognition of evidence on sites. 

The FBI Identification Division had 154,912,430 
fingerprint cards on file March 1, 1960. 

United States Secret Service, of the Treasury 
Dept., is the oldest of the protective agencies of 
the Government. Established in 1860 to detect 
counterfeiting of money and other obligations, its 
duties were amended considerably in 1951. It pro- 
tects the President and his family, the President- 
elect, and the Vice President on request. It detects 
counterfeiting of both U. S. and foreign monies 


Trey by 


and forgeries of bonds, passports, etc. It investi- 
ates abuses by employees of the Federal Deposit 
ance Corp., the Federal land banks, and 
by bank examiners and farm credit examiners, who 
might accept loans or gratituities or make false 
valuations in order to influence farm loans assns. 
It investigates claims against the Treasury Dept., 
violations of the gold reserve and silver purchase 
acts and other fiscal matters. 

White House Police Force in existence since 1922, 
is under USSS since 1930. It protects the Executive 
Mansion and grounds. 

Treasury Guard Force, uniformed, protects the 
Treasury building and the Treasury Annex bldg. 

Central Intelligence Agency was estab. 1947 to 
coordinate intelligence activities under the Na- 
tional Security Council. The director and deputy 
director are appointed by the President with con- 
sent of the Senate. It directs information and 
activities into proper channels. Allen W. Dulles is 
director. 

President’s Board—of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities, estab. 1956, conducts an 
objective review of foreign a activities 
of the Government and reports periodically to the 
President. It reports on Central Intelligence and 
all other foreign intelligence functions of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Dept., estab. 
1930, supervises administration of laws to narcotic 
drugs and marihuana, opium poppy control and 
similar statutes. It also administers the permissive 
features of the Narcotics Drug Import and Export 
Act and cooperates with the Bureau of Customs in 
enforcing prohibitive features of the act. It issues 
permits for import and export and determines the 
quantities of narcotic drugs to be manufactured 
for medicinal purposes. It cooperates with the 
Dept. of State and with the state governments in 
suppression of illicit drug traffic. 

Bureau of Customs must prevent smuggling of 
illegal and undeclared objects and cooperates with 
other agencies to enforce preventive and sanitary 
laws, as well as illegal import of gold, It has a 
service that investigates smuggling and violations 
of customs and navigation laws, and exports of 
controlled and restricted materials. 


Construction and Housing in the United States 
NEW HOUSING UNITS STARTED IN THE YEAR 1959 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Inc, Farm | Non-Farm 


Inc. Farm | Non.Farm 


(Number) (Number) (Number) (Number) 
Total, private and By Regions: : : my 
hE) | Oe 1,553,100 1,531,300 Northeast RAS. 279,600 279,500 
Private. Bags 1,516,800 1,494,600 ore central....... See paaee 
ublic...... 1800 36,700 WORSE See eee 377,300 377,100 
VALUATION OF ALL BUILDIN 
Met epee PR 1,076,500 tng mart foes CESS m 
REVI cow dW wikis Fibers eel smce ,053, 90 otal for year Baie 3S Wes PAR SOOy 
PHDTG 0) aries aceon 22,200 Metropoliton areas,....... $i? Sacra 
Non-metropolitan areas...... . 4,963,900;000 
F Geographic Regions 
Non-metropolitan..... 476,600 455,200 Northeast... ove sve dane bers eee aN e8 0007000) 
BUVRIGY a ccc tp eke scene des 440;700 North Central... 22.2.0 0... 0.2. +-5,794,400,000 
BGbiIOA Met ct 14/500 Southicn. cot Malenee . 5,765,600,000 
Estimated expenditures for new ¢ eeaetrae 
penditures for new con: 
ae VAY senpiere Bee 208 ihe lattes States including Alaska ana aet 
Three family or more. .. 244,000 24°30 || $56,105,000,000, - nounved’. fo approximately 
PRELIMINARY 1960 CENSUS COUNTS OF HOUSING UNITS 


There were 58,581,841 housing units in the United States on April 1, 1960, according to provisional 


|e eo me cate Census of Housing, published by the Bureau of the Census. The count of housing 

units in the 50 states and the District of Columbia showed an increase of 12,444 % 

1950 total of 46,137,076. SS ae 
The figures showed that California, with 5,477,197 units, was close to New York, with 5,699,538. The 


nearest figures to these two leaders were those of Pennsylvania, 3,596,259. Others: 
Texas, 3,160,298; Ohio, 3,052,058 and Michigan, 2,558,369. ise ee aeeN 


Procedures for Adopting a Child 

The United States Government has published seven factual re i 
i 4 ports on procedures for adoptin: z 
They are entitled When You Adopt a Child, The Physician’s Part in Adoption, The Social Sines 
Part in Adoption, The Attorney’s Part in Adoption, Protecting Children in Adoption, Social Workers 


~~ 


Look at Adoption and Manual on Intercountry Adoption. The Supt. of Documents, Government Printing - 


Office, Washington, D. C., supplies information on how to procure these issues. 


: 
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U. S. POPULATION TABLES 


ag Statistics Baspd on Census Reports Prior to Count of 1960 

partment supplements the r t. the C 1960 < 
tion of historical, economic and VOCE COREE. ahieny bases on Pati te id thea 

Employment of married women has increased to such an extent in the United 
States that they “continue to be the major source of labor force growth” according to 
a study of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on the reports of the Bureau of the 
Census. This holds good despite marriage at an earlier age, large families and rising 
incomes. The number of married women in enuley mene increased by 4,200,000 in ten 
years to March, 1959, and accounted for three-fifths of the growth. 


_ Between 1951 and 1959 employment of wives rose in all income classes. The largest 
increase occurred among wives of men with higher income. The study found that this 
Was consistent with the sharp increase of workers among wives 35 to 54 years old, 
ages when the earnings of husbands usually reach their peak. It was also discovered 
that married women whose husbands were in the better-paid occupations were fewer 
among the employed than the wives of men with low-paid occupations. An exception 
was a large number of wives of proprietors working in the family business. 

Nearly 6 out of 10 employed young married women with no children were in clerical 
occupations. About 60% of all girls graduated in June, 1959, and employed in October, 
1959, were in clerical jobs. A number of these continued to work after marriage. But 
only half the number were young mothers with children under 3, who were unable 
to take a full-time job. 


Employment and Unemployment in the United States 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE. PERSONS 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
"Year| Civilian |__|... || Year | Civilian 


and Labor Employed | Unem- and Labor Employed Unem- 
Month Force ployed Month Force ployed 
1947 Jan. 57,790,000 | 55,268,000 | 2,522,000 |/1954 Jan. 62,840,000 | 59,246,000 | 3,594,000 
July 62,664,000 | 59,779,000 | 2,884,000 July 65,494,000 | 61,712,000 | 3,783,000 
1948 Jan. 59,214,000 | 56,843,000 | 2,371,000 ||1955 Jan. 63,497,000 ,800, 3,697,000 
July 63,842,000 | 61,296,000 | 2,546,000 / July 67,465,000 | 64,684,000 | 2,781,000° 
1949 Jan. 60,078,000 | 57,045,000 | 3,033,000 ||1956 Jan. 65,775,000 | 62,684,000 | 3,092,000 
July 63,815,000 | 59,335,000 | 4,480,000 July 69,489,000 | 66,354,000 | 3,134,000 
1950 Jan. 61,427,000 | 56,728,000 | 4,699,000 |/1957 Jan. 65,821,000 | 62,578,000 | 3,244,000 
July 64,427,000 | 60,946,000 | 3,481,000 July 70,228,000 | 67,221,000 | 3,007,000 
1951 Jan. 61,514,000 | 58,830,000 | 2,683,000 |/1958 Jan. 66,732,000 | 62,238,000 | 4,494,000 
July 64,382,000 | 62,226,000 | 2,156,000 July 70,473,000 | 65,179,000 | 5,294,000 
1952 Jan. 61,780,000 | 59,502,000 | 2,278,000 ||1959 Jan. 67,430,000 | 62,706,000 | 4,724,000 
July 64,176,000 | 61,972,000 | 2,204,000 July 71,338,000 | 67,594,000 | 3,744, 
1953 Jan. 62,896,000 | 60,729,000 | 2,167,000 ||1960* Jan. 68,168,000 ,020, 4,149,000 
July 65,214,000 | 63,444,000 | 1,770,000 July 72,706,000 | 68,689,000 | 4,017,000 
*Figures for 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii. 
Employment Status of Population Over Age 14 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data week of July 10-16, 1960 
Employment status Total Male Female 
Total noninstitutional population......... 125,288,000 60,956,000 64,333,000 
Total labor force including Armed Forces.. 75,215,000 50,998,000 24,217,000 
Wot in TabOr-fOROes 052. 3 Sela ny wa 50,074,000 9,958,000 40,116,000 
Civilian noninstitutional population....... 122,779,000 58,479,000 64,301,000 
GEivitianilapor adores. cn 6 otc dalene 72,706,000 48,521,000 24,185,000 
PATO MON. ers tata s estenereicatm ain! Sec atadasse.0,.6 68,689,000 46,017,000 22,672,000 
In agricultural industries.......... 6,885,000 5,399,000 1,485,000 
In nonagricultural industries....... 61,805,000 40,617,000 21,187,000 
WIMEMPLOVE sai. 4 tess «flee elas alstee ne © 4,017,000 2,504,000 1,513,000 
Not in labor force........ Hsin 50,074,000 9,958,000 40,116,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics: Estimates in thousands of persons 14 years old and. over 
Percent distribution 


Major occupation group Both 
Wanke of als Tonle. 1960 sexes Male |Female| Both 
sexes Male Female 
Wes SiN 6 Soe eS eee 
Professional, technical and kindred workers....| 7,042 4,560 2,481 10.3 9.9 10.9 
Farmers and farm managers......+.........-| 2,950 2,833 117 4.3 6.2 a) 
Managers, officials and proprietors, except farm| 6,940 5,852 1,088 10.1 12.7 4.8 
Clerical and kindred workers............++.+--| 9,907 3,169 6,736 14.4 6.9 29.7 
Sales Workers. ......225 20 see wee ss shoes 4,405 2,656 1,750 6.4 5.8 Cope 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 8,852 8,625 227 12.9 18.7 1.0 
Operatives and kindred workers. . as 12,276 8,841 3,435 17.9 19.2 15.2 
Private household workers...........++ 2,195 45 2,150 3.2 ai! 9.5 
Service workers, except private household 6,305 3,012 3,293 9.2 6.5 14.5 
Farm laborers and foremen..... Ree 3,578 2,266 1,311 5.2 4.9 WB 
Laborers, except farm and mine, . »| 4,243 4,159 6.2 9.0 i 
Total employed... .. 2.0... ccc eee ee ee es + | 68,689 46,017 | 22,672 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Revision of Specialized Population Tables aa aoe 
lized population tables published in the Wortp ALMaNac for and in earlier issues 
ad ert papas ee anes Revision of the tables will be made by the Bureau of the Census on the 
basis of returns from the Census of 1960, and will be published in the 1962 and 1963 issues, when ready. 
The omiitted tables may be referred to in the World Almanac for 1960 as follows: 
Urban, Rural, White and Non-White Population, 1940-1950; Negro Population, 1950. Page 262, 
White and Non-White, Male and Female, by States, 1950. Page 265 
Foreign-born White Stock, Native White of Foreign Parentage, 1959. Page 265 
Foreign-born White Stock in Major Cities, 1950. Page 266 
Nativity and Parentage of Foreign White Stock, 1950. Page 266 
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United States Population (Official Conrnays 


1790— ticut 237,946; Dela’ re 59 eet sabe 

Connecticu 4 wee 

aratvland 319,728; Massachusetts 378,7e7.. New, Hampsuire 141 480; 
ar a 

Tennessee 33, 691; xepront 85, 425; Virginia te 610. Tota’ 3,929,214. Y 


Oe ete see fee ot ae cae 


Paes ecwee tle tee er ess leas serena le oes tance 


Sas Pee Ore 58. 3ii|" * 157,445|"* “476.183 Per ep, Oe Pe 
147,178 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine. 


We : 153,407 
151,719 298335 
407/350 


Maryland. 34 1 548 a 
husetés...,] 422/845] 472/040] 528,287| 610/408 
foe la 4°762| * 8'896 : 212'267 


ta. .... wefeeeecennale Oeie 21s sincn few sles sale k fe 0 a esas mine pis eles wie bl5 
MibsissipD! 75,448) 136,621) 375,651 
66,586 5 383,702 


New Hampshire, . 


New-Jersey... 373,306 


sen eg saw d's 0159.049 haVstexgha eet 5498, $3 
We Ork::....% 
North ee: : 478, 1) 555,500} 638 8/829 737.987] °753,4 "869,039 
aot UREN NCESESLAC Pave Malas ei oy a ents wife e colin<s 0 im foa.f'oecan orig a a fUbw Qe esintotar Pena tate tiigia etenp lets nee eat eens arama 
ane Pees nts i 230,760; 581,434 ; 1,519,467| 1,980,329 

klahoma...... ray ery ee Wrote helo bicjfhveue in ara re ata Nie) saknveiaral  eretataue a aang MRE eee ke 
Oregon ie ee aR Bes Wrestes saves ag] sal pid ceqacin oh fc era als- to cal are veo eety eee ee ecareree 13,294 52,465 90,923 
Pennsylvania..... 602,3 810,091 - 2 1,724,033] 2, : 3,521,951 
Rhode Island..... 76,931 83, 97,199 108,830 . 4,620 217,353 
South Carolina 415,115] — 502,741 581,185) 594,398 8,507 705,606 
South Dakota. PR EEA EOIN Eee a) pe ana one | ea Sel Sa *4,837 *11,776 
Tennessee. .... ve 1258, 52! 
ig PEN ote S| besa By) BA saat Sora IO Oher er aen 

1S Gee 2 pee eens Pc er Se eee pW + 

Vermont........ ‘| Wea, 465] °° 217895 235,981 330. 


280, 
974,600] 1,065,366] 1,211, His 


WAT IMIA <5 as 880,200 
Washington...... ri 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Total U. S.....| 5,308.483| 7,239,881] 9,638,453 |12,866,020/17,069,453 |23,191,876|31,443,321|38,558,371 


¥1860 figure 7 for Dakota arta ie 1870 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory. 
10. S. total includes persons (5,318 in 1830 and 6,100 in 1840) on public ships in the service of The 
United States not credited to any eaters division, or state. 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, March, 1959 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
(Thousands of persons 14 years and over) 


14 to 19 years 
Total, |—-—-———————_-| 20 25 30 35 45 55 65 75 
Marital status 14 years 14 18 to to to to to to to and 
and sex & over | Tot. e ond 24 29 34 44 54 64 74 | over 
“Male............| 59,258 |7,460 |5,469 (1,991 |4,757 |5,378 (5,848 |11,541| 9,970] 7,358] 4,741 - 
Single... 2222222121] 14768 |7'281 [52456 |1'825 |2'444 [11396 | 739 | Mosol siel essl vase 2783 
Married. Mote bie it 41,236 177 12 165 |2,258 |3,981 |4,982 |10,168} 8,696] 6,060] 3,621 1,293 
Wife present. ...... 89,529 162 11 151 |2,170 |3,828 }4,817 | 9,775 ,309} 5,748} 3,491] 1,229 
Wife absent. ....5.. 1,707 15 1 14 88 153 65 93 387 312 4 
Separated. . axes 886 8}. 8 41 72 105 211 211 145 70 23 
Other... 821 7 1 6| 47} 81] 60} 182) 176) 167) 60] 41 
Widowed 2,161 1 1 Bar Ese 6 “6 14 73 184} 462} 689] 726 
PTomal 63;Se4 7 639 5,342 |2 297 5 483 \5 set 6 138 94] 10,384] 7.9081 5.30 ea 
emale. 5 7 : A = , 12,094; 10,3: ; 
Single... | 12-884 16,625 [5,112 |1,513 |1,562 | “517 | "4 oats) /'08 sod Pose 
ROEPLCOS so re eine mas ,12 él 2% 774 {3,82 881 |5,467 |10,535) 144] 5,1 2, 
Husband present...| 39,529} 872] 192 680 |3,487 |4,579 |5,167 | 9,927 #607 2300 3°37 Ser 
Husband absent, 2,598 | 129 35 94 |) 336 3 300 60. 477 is. 61 
Husband in armed 
prene e ie Tae 5 ang rt me on ae 43 29 38 17 . 
eparated. ..> sec : : 1 180 | 175 35 2 ‘ts 
SOON GES Tse. ie ocariie’s 930 27 TO 17 92 79 96 St 508 ie 38 re 
Widowed. .......... 8,002 Pa (aera Sry 2 19| 40 70 378) 1,052) 1,944] 2,388] 2,109 
POIVOUGOG 4 isis ce alee 1,548 11 3 8 ST js L238 M67 445 370! 249 : 
HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES, UNITED STATES 
mS Households Married Couples 
Date Se Pans Sy eh ce eles eon cee 
In house- 
N b With own Without own 
umber holds myOre ape Total |nousehold household 
April, 1940.......| 34,948,666 “128, 427,069 3.67 2 7 
March, 1950..... mo 554,000) 146,835,000 3.37 36" ooL b00 ae" ney "O00 2018, “900 §.8% 
April, 1955...... 7,788,000] 159,507,000 3.34 37,570,000 36,266 ‘000} 1 »304,000 3.5 
March, 1959. ; Bt, 302,000) 171,912,000 3.35 39,529,000] 38,420,000} 1,109,000 2.7 


iNumber of cheuseholds March 1959. Urban 32,631,000; Rural nonfarm 13,278,000; Rural farm 5,393,000 


U. S. Population—Census 1880-1950; Age Groups 463 
United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
State 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 9 
Alabama... .| 1,262,505 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174] 2,646,248| 2,832,961 
Arizona ...,:| "40/4 122'931| "204'354 34°162| _"435°573| ‘ayocsel| *ragtea 
Arkansas... 1,311/564| 1,574;449] 1,752/204] 1,854'482| 1,949°387| 1,909'B11 
California. . 1,485,053] 2,377,549] 3'426,861| 5,677,251] 6;907/387| 10°586/223 
Colorado.. 539.7 99/024 39,629] 1!035;791| 1/123'296] 1325/09 
Connecticut (908,420] 1,114,756] 1,380,631] 1,606,903] 1;709;242| 2/007'280 
elaware 184,735| 2027322] "293° 38/380, 266,505] 318,085 
ist. of Co 278,718| 331/069] 4371571] _ 486/869] _ 663;091| _ 802/178 
Florida, . 528,542| 752/619| _ 968,470] 1,468,211] 1,897/414| 2,771°305 
Georgia 2,216,331| 2,609,121} 2.895.832] 27908" 3,123/723| 31444578 
Idaho. . 161.7 325,504  "431'8 445,032| _'524'873| 588/637 
Illinois. 4,821,550| 5,638,591] 6,485,280] 7,630,654| 7,897'241| $,712'176 
Indiana. 2'516,462| 2°700,876| 2'930,390| 3/238,503| 3'427'796| 3'934'22 
Towa... 2231'853| 2'294°771| 2'404'021| 2'470'939| 3'538'268| 2'621/073 
Ree 1,470,495] 1,690,949] 1:769;257| 1'880;999] 1'801!028| 1'905,299 
Kentucky. 2/147/174| 2'289,905| 2'416,630| 27614°589| 2'845'627| 2’944°806 
is: 1;381;625| 1,656,388] 1,798,509| 2°101,593] 2'363'880| 2°683.516 
Maine... 6947466] "742371 68,014} |"797/423] —'347'226| 913°774 
Maryland 1,188,044] 1,295,346] 1,449'661] 1,631/526| 1,821'244| 2,343'001 
2'805,346| 3/366,416| 3,852'356| 4/249'614| 4°316'721| 4’690,514 
Michigan. . 7! 2'420,982| 2'810,173| 3,668,412) 4'842'325| 5'256,106| 6°371,766 
Minnesota, || 1,751,394] 2/075, 2)387,125| 2°563, 2'792'300] 29821483 
1/551.270| 1,797,114] 1:790,618] 2'009'821| 2°183'796| 2°178'914 
3'106;665| 3,293,335] 3,404:055| 3,629/367| 3'784'664| 3'954°653 
'243'329] | °376,053| 548,889 37, 9,456] "591/024 
1,066,300] 1,192'214| 1,296,372] 1,377,963] 1,315/834| 1,325/510 
ped 42'335| " 81/875] ° 77.407| "911, 10,247| "160,083 
411,588] _ 430,572| _ 443'083|  465/293| 491/524] 33/242 
1,883,669] 2,537,167} 3,155,900| 4,041'334| 4,160;165| 4,835,329 
195, 327'3 360,3 423'3 531, 681,18 
7,268,894] 9,113,614] 10,385,227| 12,588:066| 13,4797142| 14,830,192 
1/893°810| 2/206,2: "559,123| 3,170,276| 3,571.6 "061,92 
319,146] "577; 646,872| 680,845] "641.9 619; 
4,157,545] 4,767,121] 5,759,394| 6,646,697| 6,907.612| 7,946,627 
790,391| 156577155] 2'028'283] 2'396'040| 2'336,434| 27233°35 
413,536] "672° 83, 953;786| 1,089,684| _1'521,341 
: 6,302,115] 7,665,111| 8,720:017| 9,631;3 900,180} 10,498,012 
Rhode Island. 6.5 28/556 2 04307] "687,497 13,346] 7917896 
So. Carolina..| 995/577 1,340,316] 1,515,400| 1,683,724! 1,738°765] 1,899'804| 2,117,027 
So. Dakota. || _ *98/268 01,570| "583,888 36/547 92’ 642'961 52'740 
Tennessee. . || 1,542'359 2,020,616] 2,184,789] 2,337,885| 2,616,556| 2,915;841] 3,291'718 
Texas......: 1591749 3048;710| 3:896/542| 4,663,228] 5,824°715| 67414/824| 777117194 
tae. se. 43/963 76, 373,351| 449/396 7, 550/310 88; 862 
Vermont... 332/286 343/641) 355,956). _352'428| 359,611] 359/231] _ 3771747 
mien 1,512'565 1,854,184] 2,061,612| 2,309'187| 2,421'851| 2,677:773| - 3,3187680 
Washington. || "75/116 518,103] 1:141/990| 1/356,621| 1,563;396| 1'736191| 213781963 
W, Virginia..| | 618,457 958,800] 1,221/119| 1'463,701| 1;729'205| 1/901'974] 2'005,552 
Wisconsin... | 1,315,497 0] 2,069;042| 27333'860| 2'632;067| 27939'006| 31377587| 31434°575 
Wyoming..::| "20,789 31555] | 92'531| 145,965] 194,402| "225.565 742) _~'290,529 


Tot. U. S...,/50,155, 783 |62,947, 714/75,994,575191,972,266|105,710,620|122,775,046|131,669,275| 150,697, 361 
*1880 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory. 


U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, July, 1959 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Estimates of the total population of United States and Armed Forces overseas. 
Figures include Alaska but exclude Hawaii. 


All classes White Non-white 
hs Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 

All ages......... .| 177,103,000) 87,651,000] 89,452,000) 77,969,000) 79,321,000| 9,682,000] 10,131,000 
_.....| 19,795,000} 10,081,000| 9,714,000} 8,639,000} 8,285,000} 1,443,000) 1,429,000 
veer year. oo ea *794'000| 1,930,000) 1,865,000] 1,650,000] 1,586,000) 9,000 278,000 
1 and 2 years. 8,033,000} 4,092,000] 3,941,000] 3,503,000} 3,360,000 589,000. 581,000 
3 and 4 years 7,968,000} 4,059,000] 3,908,000} 3,485,000} 3,339,000 574,000 569,000 

5 to 9 years.........| 18,701,000} 9,550,000 9,151,000 40, 7,855,000} 1,310,000 96, 
10 to 14 years......-| 16,431,000} 8,391,000] 8,040,000} 7,354,000} 7,011,000} 1,037,000| 1,029,000 
15 to 19 years.......| 12,956,000) 6,575,00) 6,381,0 5,794,000] 5,594,00 81,00 87,000 
20 to 24 years.......| 11,162,000] 5,626,000} 5,536,000 4,932,000} 4,835,000) 694,000 701,000 
25 to 29 years....... 11,038,000] 5,506,000| 5,532,000} 4,886,000] 4,861,000) ,000 671,000 

30 to 34 years.......| 12,004,0 5,898,000] 6,106,000) 5,293,000} 5,402,000) 605,000 : 
35 to 39 years.......| 12,363,000) 6,052,000] 6,311,000} 5,451,000} 5,641,000 600,000 670,000 
40 to 44 years.......| 11,420,000) 5,582,000] 5,838,000} 5,066,000} 5,249,000 516,000 589,000 
45 to 49 years... 10,918,000] 5,334,000] 5,583,000) 4,820,000} 5,004,000 515,000 ,000 
50 to 54 years. 9,577,000] 4,692,000} 4,885, 4,260,000] 4,428,000) 432,000 ,000 
55 to 59 years. 8,226,000} 3,991,000] 4,234,000) 3,631,00 3,854,000 361,000 380,000 
60 to 64 years. 7,133,000} 3,405,000} 3,728,000) 3,132,0 3,444,000 273,000 284,000 
65 to 69 years. 5,746,000} 2,698,000} 3,047, 2,511,000| 2,844, 187,000 204,000 
70 to 74 years.......| 4,283, 1,969,000] 2,314,000) 1,842,000; 2,176,000 127,000 138,000 
75 to 79 years.......| 2,973,000 295,00 1,678,001 1,206,000} 1,573,000 10,000 105,000 
80 to 84 years.. 1,519,000 645,000 875,000 94,000 17,000 50,000 58,000 
85 years and over.. 858,000 359,000 9,000 319,000 449,000) 41,000 50,000 
3,928,000} 2,006,000} 1,922,000} 1,724,000) 1,642,000 282,000 280,000 
8 to 43 ¥ years. . 28/460,000| 14,537,000] 13,923,000] 12,643,000] 12,049,000] 1,894,000] 1,874,000 
14 to 17 years. . “| 10,990,000} 5,587,000] 5,403,000} 4,931,000) 4, ,000 656,000 660,000 
18 to 21 years.......| 9,299,000 4,709,000 F 4,123'000| 4002/000 586,000 588,000 
.| 124,920,000} 61,026,000} 63,894,000] 54,964,000] 57,345,000} 6,063,000) 6,549,000 
18 years oad over .| 113,930,000 55,439,000] 58,491,000} 50,032,000] 52,602,000] 5,407,000} 5,889,000 
21 years and over... .| 106,908,000} 51,882,000) 55,026,000| 46,917,000) 49,582,000) 4,965,000) 5,444,000 
65 years and over....| 15,380,000] 6,967,000) 8,413,000 6,472,000) 7,858,000 495,000 555,000 
7 29.3 28.3 30.3 29.1 31.1 21.9 23.7 
ope. set O00 Net 9 0001 8.068 000) | Bt 8,549,000} 1,553,000} 1 530, 000 

20,598,000; 10, 518,000; 10,079, i 5 

Sena pipet sate le ; 4,000 2°136,000} 2,048,000] 1, seo 000} 1,731,000 323,000 317,000 
1 and 2 years...... 3 373,000} 4,276,000) 4,097,000 2,000} 3,473,000 634,000 624; 000 
3 and 4 years...... 8,041,000] 4,107,000) 3,934,000 Bi 310, 000| 3,345,000 597,000 589,000 


Average ture s nitec 
Soutoe: Netiongl ve onites for year 196%, issued 1960.0 e¥ccm 
Average remaining lifetime? “§ . 
Age ; 
interval 


z 
5 


be 7 69.4 67.2 73.7 60.6 65.5 
1:5. a ieee 97,298 70.4 68.1 74.2 62.8 . 67.3 s 
5-10. 96,870 66.7 64. 70.5 59.3 63.8 , 
ee Re | Be Bes a 
2025, : 95,991 52.2 30.0 55.8 45.0 493 
3033 a, 94.785 42.8 40.7 46.2 36.3 40.1 - 
35-40. eer 94,003 38.1 36.0 - 41.4 32.0 35.7 ‘ 
40-45 Sones 2,91 33.6 31.5 36.7 28.0 31.5 
fae, Re 91,191 29.1 271 32.1 24.1 27.5 
50-55 et 88,578 24.9 22.9 27.6 20.5 23.7 i 
55-60 yg 84,524 21.0 19.2 23.3 17.3 20.3 ; 
UO Dee esis foes Sa On 78,792 17.3 15.7 19.2 14.5 17.4 
65-70 70,791 14.0 12.7 15.4 12.1 14.8 
70-75 As 59,556 pia 10.1 12.0. 10.9 13.1 
MpoeOe ss 5. wo 46,178 8.6 7.8 9.1 9.9 11.6 
80-85....... ; 32,064 6.3 5.8 6.4 8.6 9.6 
Boand over... -....... 17,160 4.7 4.5 4.5 rE 8.4 
1Of 100.90 born alive, number living at beginning of age interval. 
2Average number of years of life remaining at beginning of age interval. 
Illiteracy in the United States 
PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, MARCH 1959 
Source: Bureau of Census 
i Illiterate 
Total a 
All classes Population Both Per- Per- 
Sexes Male cent Female cent 
Total 14 years and over..........| 121,373,000 22 58,378,000 2.5 62,995,000 1.8 
White... RP eae ers sieieine m= 's:(" > 20,23, 000 1.6 52,619,000 Be 4 56,544,000 1.4 
Dube oC 8 12,210,000 7.5 5,759,000 9.8 - 6,451,000 5.4 
9093): Oa ere . = 75,599,000 1.7 35,480,000 1.8 40,119,000 1.7 
White... ... 67,242,000 1.3 31,649,000 12 35,593, 14 
Non-white. 8,357,000 5.0 3,831,000 6.3 4,526,000 3.8 
Rural nonfarin. 31,215,000 2.2 15,306,000 2.8 15,909, 1.7 
White... ... exh Fieis 29,252,000 1.6 14,364,000 2.0 14,888,000 1.2 
RAIN R Ss Sc yscticn wate Ds ele ien 1,963,000 11.5 42,000 14.3 1,021, 8.8 
RPMPORAT INN ce Sige cs siete sive ika echas le 8 14,559,000 4.3 7,592,000 5.6 6,967,000 2.9 
MEG rena Oy wate e re as 12,669,000 2.8 6,606,000 3.6 6,063,000 1.9 
Non-white....... rat 1,890,000 14.3 | 986,000 18.9 904,000 9.4 


Illegitimate Births by Age of Mother 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service (year 1958). 
Includes only births within the continental United States, based on a 50% sample. 


Number | Ratio* 
Age of mother —— = pen NSB Sade a 
Total White |Non-white Total White |Non-white 
Monger TH Vears. .. 4,400 1,200 | 3,300 661.9 453.2 825.0 
U5-19iyears.......... aT 79,400 28,500 50,900 143.3 65.9 419.0 
40,100 13,200 26,900 233.5 108,5 537.3 
39,300 15,300 24,000 102.8 49. 336.0 
62,800 24,100 38,600 45.9 20.6 194.2 
30,800 10,00: 20,800 27.8 10.4 141.6 
18,700 6,100 12,600 26.3 9.9 130.9 
9,900 3,500 6.300 27.6 413 127.1 
2,700 1,100 1,600 28.8 13.7 119.7 
5 23) Gia ese. | 208,700 74,600 | 134,100 49.6 20.9 212.3 


*Ratio per 1,000 total live births in specified groups. 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS BY COLOR 


Based on estimated illegitimate live births. Ratios per 1,000 live births in each specified group. 
Includes only births within the continental United States, based on a 50% sample. 


: Live births by color Ratios 
ear 
Total White Non-white Total White |Non-white 
1950. 141,600 53,500 88,100 39.8 AT: 
1951 146,500 52,600 93,900. 39.1 163 1338 
1952 150,300 54,100 96,200 39.1 16.3 183.4 
1953 160, 56,600 104/200 41.2 16.9 191.1 
1954, 176,600 62,700 113,900 44.0 18.2 198.5 
1955 183,300 64,200 119,200 45.3 18.6 202.4 
1956 193,500 67,500 126,000 46.5 19.0 204.0 
1957 201,700 70,800 130,900 AT.4 19.6 206.7 
1958 Sets a eke + ZORNROO 74,600 134,100 49.6 20.9 21.23 
Farm Population of the United States 
Source: Bureau of Census 
Year Popula- Year Popula- Year P la- Yi - 
(April) tion (April) tion (April) oo” (April) ne Aes 
32,077,000 32,161,000 ||1952....... 24.283.000 |{1 000 
31'074-000 peegk ona: ae +} 22,679,000 1088. 2. ae 31'S88'000 
974" ,295,000 |/1954.,...:. :099,0 Pak f 
31,190,000 25,058,000 |/1955.......| 22 138000 peor reel ibg yes 


30,529,000 24'160,000 [11956......; 22'362,000 


1920 | 


45.8 59.9 63.5]|/La..... 4 
Lil \ 2 0.4||Maine, ? 
2.9 6.6 11.3|/|Md... 5. 

33.4 36.3 33.8||Mass... F 

22.0 67.5 99.2||Mich... é 
9.1 12.8 16.7||Minn.. 9.5 

286.4) 400.7) 513.3/|Miss... i 

113.5) 160.5) 224.0|/;Mo.... 49.5 

292.9/13,150.5].......||Mont... 3.8 
ur § 51.1 90.1/|Neb.... 16.9 
49.3 58.9 67.2||Nev.... By 

139.9 78.0 96.8]|N. H.. 49.1 
5.2 7 ft 8.0]|N. J... 420.0 

115.7}. 155.8) — 179.0/|N. M.. 2.9 
81.3) 108.7) 128.1)IN. Y.. 217.9 
43.2 46.8 48.8/IN. C.. 52.5 
21.6 23.2 26.3||IN. D... 9.2 
60.1 73.9 75.6|/Ohio. . . 141.4 


iDensity figures based on gross area 


Ue ss Population—Density; Center; Indian 


Density of Population by States 


BY SQUARE MILE, 
Source: Bureau 


LAND AREA ONLY 
of the Census 


59.4 i 29.2 32.4 33.4 
29.4 31.1 8.2 15.8 18.3 
237.1| 311.3 194.5} 233.1) 249.3 
596.2} 650.1 1379.7| 645,810 eee 
111.7) 136.4 566.4) 748.5] 798.7 
37.3 42.4 55.2 69.9 77.94 
46.1 45.8 8.3 8.5 8.9 
57.1 61.8 56.1 78.8 84.6 
4.1 4.6 17.8 29.3 36.2 
17.3 18.3 5.5 8.4 10.8 
1.5 2.6) Vt0J.e 38.6 40.7 41.7 
59.1 66.5||Va,.... 57.4 83.2 97.7 
642.8) 800.2 20.3 35.6 42.4 
5.6 7.8 60.9 83.3 76.7 
309.3) 346.2 47.6 62.8 718 
82.7 92.2 2.0 .0 3.4 
8.8 9.0 
193.8) 235.0 35.5 50.7 50.4 


ea. 
Number of inhabitants per sq. mi. in U. S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 7.3; 


(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; 


(1870) 13.0; (1880) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1900) 25.6; (1910) 30.9; 


(1920) 35.5; (1930) 41.2; (1940), 44.3; (1950) 50.7; (1960) 50.4 


U. S. Center of Population, 1790 to 1960 


Source: Bureau 


of the Census 


Movement in Miles During 
Preceding Decade 


Year| Lati- Longi- | Approximate Location by Important Towns 
tude tude Direct 
Line | West |North|South 


° ’ who , ” 


1790. .}39 16 30/76 11 12)23 miles east of Baltimore, Md. 
e 6|76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
1810..|389 11 30|77 37 12)40 ee northwest by west of Washington, D 


a. 

5. 0|16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Vat........... 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va.. 
; 8 0}16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.!.......... 

ai 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.!..... 
1860../39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio..... 
sie 8 42|48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
1880. ./39 4 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.). 
1890. .|39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind 
1900. ./39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind............ 


460 A eee a see es cae Pee ees ey RO eer ace ec 
1930..|39 .3 45/87 8 6/3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind. .6 
1940..|38 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Haddon 

township, Sullivan County, Ind............. .9 
1950../38 50 21/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Richland 

Wountyg LILA ees ashe eee ten Ogee ire low cL. = Oo titeips ot Te 
19592 |38 48 15/88 22 8/3 miles northeast of Louisville, Clay County, Ill.}...... 16. 75S ne 2.5 
19603 .. ..|.. .. ..|Meridian Township, Clay County, Ill., about 50) 

miles east of St. Louis, Mo.,; and 9 miles north- 

{ west of Centralia, Ill.......... Booed i 47.0" eee *12.5 


American Indian Population by States 


Source: Bureau 


of the Census 


State 1950 1940 State 1950 1940 State 1950 1949 State 1950 1940 
1,084 733 4,747 23,344| 23,347 
2,381; 1,165 50 33 114 
234 44 21 2,736] 1,103 

409| 1,801 34,510 4,201 »O1L1 

1,522] 1,251 651 3 16 
314 7 22,546 1,05) 198 

1,201 769 10,114 13,816} 11,394 

7,000} 6,282 33 16 2 
12,533] 12,528 63,125 12,196} 12,265 

2,502| 2,134 4,594 3,237| 2,34 
54 33) 441 —--— |———- 
16,606] 16,841 196 » |343,410 |333,969 

195: 3.40 1,234 
Indians—(1930) 332,397; (1920) 244,437; (1910) Shoshonean embraces Bannock, Comanche, Hopi, 


265,683; (1900) 237,196; (1890) 248,253. 

The Indian population im 1492 was estimated 
at 846,000. Im 1865 there were 294,574. 

The Algonquin stock, includes Arapaho, Black- 
feet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kickapoo, Fox, Shaw- 
nee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ventres, Menominee 
and Potawatomi tribes. 

Athapaskan stock includes Apache and Navajo 
tribes. 

Troquoian stock takes in Wyandot, 
Cherokee and Kiowa. 

Muskhogean includes Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek 
and Seminole. 


Iroquois, 


Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 


Siouan—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 
and others. 


Indian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 
in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 
chief Indian reservation lands are in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


The Indian population of Canada has increased from 135,000 to 160,000 in the last 10 years. As their 
numbers grow, it is hard for Indians to find enough work on their reservations. Many have moved to 
the large cities.—World Affairs, Toronto, June 1958. 


466 U. S. Population—Jewish; World’s 
Jewish Population by Countries and 


Cities 


Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau, Dr. H. S. Linfield, Director. Figures are 1960 estimates. 


Se Ea70000 means Uae inti TSS trai and 
United States.........| 5,370,000 |/Europe (inc. Asiatic ustralia and 

. USSR and Turkey)..| 3,714,850 New Zealand....... 68,500 
MOUBAOAYG kis seals « 250,000 t ALTICR'. Racendna tates 551,180 
South America...... 681,150 ||Asia................-1 2,016,650 World total........ 12,652,330 

Country | Country { Country Country 

SN Tae i Sa ae | eee Ee SE ES | ee eee ie ceabeietsinr 

Europe Turkey...... 60,000|| Nicaragua. 200||Singapore.... 1,000 
Albania...... 300||Yugoslavia... 7,000||Panama. 2,500||Syria.. 2... 5,500 
Austria...... 10, North anericn Paraguay 2,000|/Yemen....... 3, 
oe periioets tae Canada...... | 0 bea Meee = Africa 

ulgaria,.... Tini 4 
Czechoslovakia 18,000 United Siates:! 5,370,000|/Ttinded.----) 5 SOol|Abyscinia.. 12,000 

: 6,500 South Americs : Venesucis. 8,000 Aneols (Port). 30 
1/800||Argentina. . 400,000 hoa Algeria....... 135,000 
350,000|/Barbados..... 70 = Congo 
-30,000/|Bolivia....... 4,000/|Aden....-.... (Belgian) 2,000 
650|!Brazil........ 125,000 Atghanistan. 4,000||/Egypt....... 15,000 
450,000}|Chile........ 30,000||\Bahrain. . 300||Kenya....... 1,000 
ae erica 6,500}|Coiombia..... 9,000|/Burma....... 500}|Libya......\..... 4,000 
Pisa 100,000}|Costa Rica. . . 1,500]|Cyprus...... _ 200}/Morocco..... 200,000 
Trish Freestate 5,400||Cuba........ 11,000||China........ 400||Mozambique.. 150 
WEB lYie 2 32,000|(Curacao...... 1,000|/Hong Kong... 200/|Northern 
Luxemburg... 1,000||Dominican Indonesia... .. 500||_| Rhodesia... 1,500 
Netherlands. . 26,000 Republic... 600|,India........ 26,800||Southern 
No. Freland.. . 1,500}|Dutch Guiana. 1,000||Iran......... 80,000}|_ Rhodesia 5,5) 
Norway...... 1,000||British Guiana 130)|Trag. .. ies 5,000||Tunisia...... 5,000 
520) Che ls eee 41,000||Ecuador...... " Tsraek Sao 1,880,000}/Union of 
Portugal..... 700||El Salvador.. . 200||Japan....... 1,000|| South Africa] 110,000 
Rumania..... 220,000}|Guatemala.... 1,000||Lebanon..... 6,000 ot d 
Soviet Union. 2,268,000||Haiti........ 200||Pakistan. ..-: 400 phar 
Spain. 3,000||Honduras. . . - 150||Philippines. . . 500 New Zealan 
Sweden...... 13,000||Jamaica...... 2,200||Portuguese Australia. .... 64,000 
Switzerland.. 19,000!'Mexico....... 25,500 India Ses ee 50||New Zealand.. 4,500 
ESTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION IN SELECTED CITIES 
Amsterdam... 14,000||Glasgow. .... 13,500||Melbourne.. . . 25,000)|/Tel Aviv-Jaffa.| 380,000 
Antwerp..... 12,000||Haifa. ....... 166,000||Milan........ 6,000||Tokyo....... 250 
Athens....... 3,000||/Havana...... 9,000||Montreal..... 102,000) |Toronto...... 82,000 
Beersheba. ... 32,000||Helsinki...... L300 Pariayw ks cite 175,000||Trieste....... 1,500 
Belgrade..... 1,500||Honolulu..... 1,000|/Ramath Gan.. 71,500||Tunis........ 55, 
Men Me. 2... 6,000||Ismir........ 5,000||Rio de Janeiro 45.000|| Valparaiso... . 2,000 
Bombay...... 18,000||Istanbul...>. 33,000||Rome........ 12,000}| Vancouver.. .. 7,500 
Bordeaux..... 5,000||Jerusalem.... 152,000) |Salonica...... 1,300}|/Vienna....... 9,000. 
Brussels...... 20,000||Johannesburg. 50,000/|Sao Paulo.... 40,000||Warsaw..... 5,000 
Casablanca. . . 65,000||Leeds........ 2,500||Santiago..... 25,000||Winnipeg.. 21,000 
Calcutta..... 2,500||London(g'ter.) 280, 000||Stockholm.... 6,000}|Zurich.,..... 6,200 
Florence...... 1,500||Lydda....... 18,500||Sydney...... 22,000 
Geneva...... 2,600||Manchester.. . 31,000||Teheran...... 30,000 
U. 8. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES 
Alameda | |Harrisburg, Pa. 5,500 Queens..... 383,000 || Rockvil } 

(greater)... 20,000| |Hartford..... 26,000 Richmond, . 10,000 putt) in'nen 
Akron....... 6,500! |Houston..... 17,000) |N. Y. City environs: *000 
Albany...... 11,000} |Indianapolis. , 8,000 Great Neck. 16,000 ||St. 10,500 
Alexandria, Jacksonville... 5,000 Mt. Vernon. 17,500 ||San Antonio. . a 

Va, (g'ter).. 6,500} Jersey City... 13,000 N. Rochelle. 14,000 ||San Diego... . 8, 
Atlanta. ,.... 13,000) |Kansas City. . 22,000/| White Plains 12,000 ||San Francisco. 66,000 
Atlantic ett, 9,000! |LongBeachCal 9,000| |New Orleans.. 10,000 ||Santa Monica. 11/000 
Baltimore. ...| 80,000) |Long Eek | (Newark (Ex- Scranton..... “6, 
Bayonne, .... 8,500|| N. Y....... 20,000) | sex Co.)....] 100,000/|Seattle. .. 22. 12/000 
Boston....... 150,000! |Los aeniog ||Norfolk...... 7,500 ||Springfield |. ; 12'000 
Bridgeport... . 14,000 (greater)... 400,000) |Norwalk, Ct... 5,000||Stamford..... 7,500 
BUMGIO.. wes «s 26,000] \Louisville..... 8,500) |Oakland....., 12,000|/Syracuse. ...- 11/000 
Camden...... 13,000) |Lynn........ 11,000) \Omaha....... 7,500 ||Teaneck...... 10,000 
Chicago,..... 282,000) |Memphis.... . 9,000) |Passaic... 2... 12,000||Toledo. . . - | 7,00 
Cincinnati....| ~ 25,000)|Miami....... 80,000] |Paterson..... 15,000|/Trenton...... 10000 
Cleveland. ... 88,000) |Milwaukee. .. 30,000) |Perth Amboy, 5,500||Tucson....... 6,000 
Columbus. ... 9,500| |Minneapolis. - 20,000} |Philadelphia Union, N. J... 000 
Dallas....... 16,500) |N. Brunswick. 8,500 (greater)... 330,000||Valley Stream. 10,500 
Dayton aie 7,000] |New Haven... 20,000) |Phoenix. ..... ,000||Washington.. 81.000 
Denver 18,000) |New Hyde Pittsburgh... . 47,000 ||Waterbury... 5,000 
Detroit. 90,000|) | Park... . ais 5,000) |Plainfield. ... ; 5,500|| Wilkes-Barre 5,500 
Elizabeth 10,500) |New York City| 2,020,000) |Portland..... 8,000||Wilmington.. . 7,500 
Englewood. . . 5,200|| Manhattan.| 305000) |Providence. . | 20,000||Worcester, ... 9500 
Fall River... . 5,000} Bronx...... 457,000] |Richmond.... 8,500 ||Yonkers,. ||. 13" 
Freeport, N.Y. 5,000||_ Brookiyn...| 865,000! |Rochester. . . | 20,000|| Youngstown. . 5,500 

Area and Population of the World 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations, Mid-year, 1959. 
Midyear ’59 sar ho” 
Continent Area! estimated Continent Areal —— > 
(km?) * population (km_2) * population 
Africa?..... . sees] 30,289,000} 236,000,000|/U.S.S.R. (exclud aN ce 
America, North3........ 24,241, ie 261,000,000 totals Me Sustone aot 
America, South, oan af fae Gos eas bau! 000: on Asia—see Sec’ 4 
ere 8 n 

Buropes, . 4930000) 421;000;000|| ont s**: -+++|_ 22,403,000/ 210,500,000 
Oceanias. |) | 8,558,000| 16, 100: ,000}|_ World . 2.905. 600.000 


135,363,000! 2,905, 600,000 


*One square Biiiomeser (km2) is equivalent to 0.386 square miles. 


Including land area and inland waters, but excluding uninhabited polar regions and some uninhabited 


islands. 
“Excluding data for Syria, a province of the United A: 
8Excluding Hawaii, a State of the USA. pen SePuveg 
4Including Syria and all of Tur key but excluding the USSR. 


>Excluding the USSR and the European part of Turkey, all of which is included in Asia 


SInciuding Hawaii, a State of the USA. 


Alabama 

ALABAMA MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
University, Ala., places emphasis on Alabama 
fossils, shells and sboriginal materials; in addi- 
tion it has extensive collections of native and 
foreign shells, beetles, birds, reptiles and hba- 
trachians, many specimens of minerals and fossils 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary ages. Mound State 
Monument, Moundyille, Ala., an adjunct of the 
Museum, shows aboriginal burials in situ. 


GEORGE. WASHINGTON CARVER MUSEUM, 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., contains rec- 
ords of this scientist’s contributions to agronomy; 
also dioramas of achievements by Negroes. 


> Arizona 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM, Tucson, is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing the archaeology “and 
ethnology of the Southwest. However, there are 
historical. and natural history materials. Out- 
Standing exhibits and collections include: West- 
ern Apache; tree rings, including a 10-foot section 
of. Giant Sequoia with over 1700 annual rings; 
prehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, stone 


and bone work. Ventana Cave gives a stratified ~ 


record of occupancy for about 10,000 years. 


MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA, near 
Flagstaff, offers exhibits showing historical 
changes in the earth and human activities from 
prehistoric times, exclusively in northern Arizona. 


Arkansas 
OLD STATE HOUSE, Little Rock, completed 
1836, was the state capitol until 1912 and now 
Shelters the Arkansas Archives Dept. and the 
Arkansas History Commission, with a historical 
library of 100,000 vols. The building was occupied 
by Federal troops during the Civil War. 


ARKANSAS MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUITIES, MacArthur Park, Little Rock, 
is located in a building in which Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was born. Also in the Park is the 
Arkansas Museum of Fine Arts, with paintings, 
ceramics, sculpture and prints, 


California 
CROCKER ART GALLERY, Sacramento, sup- 
ported by the City, has over 1,000 original old 
master drawings dating from the i5th century 
through the early 19th century. It has over 700 
paintings of European and American Schools. It 
also has fine 12th century Korean pottery. 


DISNEYLAND, at Anaheim, Calif., 22 mi. sw of 
Los Angeles on the Santa Ana Freeway, is a 
story-book world designed by Walt Disney and 
operated as an amusement park. Includes a fron- 
tier fort, medieval castle, river jungle with steam- 
boat, Main St. of the 1890s, etc. 


CALIFORNIA MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. Through 
its interpretive and participating exhibits, the mu- 
seum relates the story of California’s agricultural 
and recreational resources and industrial and sci- 
entific development. Major exhibits describe water 
Tresourees, transportation, redwoods and forests. 


GRIFFITH OBSERVATORY AND  PLANE- 
TARIUM, on the slope of Mt. Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, has twin 9%2-inch and 12-inch Zeiss 
refracting telescopes, three 8-inch solar refractors, 
a Planetarium theater and a Hall of Science. 
Several complicated space travel projectors in 
the Planetarium give spectacular imitations of 
celestial journeys. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
meteorology, and geology are represented by ex- 
hibits of scientific instruments and natural objects. 


HELMS HALL, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, 
is under direction of the Helms Athletic Founda- 
tion, founded, 1936, by Paul H. Helms to honor 
athletes, coaches and others who have contributed 
to amateur, collegiate and professional athletics 
in a noteworthy way. 

Election to Helms Hall is by decision of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T. 
Davis, Robert Myers, R. C. Samuelsen, Ben 
Woolbert, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, Paul H. 
Helms, Jr. is chairman, and W. R. Bill Schroeder 
is secretary. 

Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy awards; Sports Hall of Fame 
awards; Athlete of the Year, and Athlete of the 
Month; Rose Bowl Hall of Fame and others. 


HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY, San Marino, near Los Angeles, an 
endowed educational institution, is a treasure 
house of rare books, manuscripts and famous 
paintings, originally collected by the founder, a 
railroad magnate. Among the rarities are a man- 
uscript copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, c. 
1400; and original Gutenberg Bible, c. 1455; Cax- 
ton’s first printing in English, 1475 and the ms. of 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. Although 
English and American history and literature pre- 
dominate, there is a large collection of incunabula 
and of English imprints before 1641. Among the 
paintings by British masters are Gainsborough’s 
The Blue Boy, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse, and Thos. Lawrence’s Pinkie. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM, Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles, has extensive historical and 
scientific exhibits, of which the California Gallery, 
the story of California, 1542-1869; the Hancock 
Hall of La Brea Fossils; California’s Fossil Record 
and the Indians of Western North America are 
related to regional history. The Ascent of Equus, 
showing the evolution of the horse and develop- 
ment of domestic breeds, and the Time and Meas- 
urement Gallery, devoted to scientific instruments 
dating from the 16th to the 18th centuries, have 
unique interest. Beyond this the Museum has 
1,250,000 specimens of birds, insects, plants fos- 
Sils, minerals, etc. An extensive art collection 
includes the William. Randolph Hearst Hall of 
Ancient Art, the Gothic Room, the Renaissance 
Gallery, English and American Decorative Arts, 
collections of 16th century Limoges and Swiss and 
Flemish stained glass. 


SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, is especially interested in fostering re- 
search and maintaining collections dealing with 
the American Indian and the Southwest. In addi- 
tion to its extensive cultural exhibits it has a large 
scientific reference library and conducts field work 
in California, Nevada, Mexico and the Southwest. 


J. PAUL GETTY MUSEUM, Pacific Coast High- 
way, Malibu. Open Wednesdays and Saturdays 3-5 
p.m,, by appointment, free. Louis XV and Louis 
XVI galleries with Boucher tapestries and 18th 
century French furniture. Also Greek marbles from 
the Elgin collection, the Lansdowne Hercules, terra 
cottas, bronzes and Roman portraits, The picture 
gallery has works of Titian, Lotto, Tintoretto, 
Rubens, Gainsborough and other Italian and Dutch 
masters from 15th to 17th centuries. 


PASADENA ART MUSEUM, 46 N. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena, has collections in modern German 
painting, American painting, Oriental art and 
prints. About 30 exhibitions are held annually; also 
movies, gallery talks, lectures and concerts. 


ROSICRUCIAN ORDER (AMORC), maintains at 
San Jose, the Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum, Art 
Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Science Museum and 
Planetarium. The museum contains collections of 
ancient jewelry, rare scarabs, mummies and tem- 
ple ornaments; the temple is a replica of an au- 
thentic 6th dynasty Egyptian temple; there is alsa 
a full-size reproduction of an Egyptian rock tomb. 
The science museum demonstrates scientific experi- 
ments. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY, San Diego, has a no- 
table collection of old masters of the Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish and German schools, as 
well as prints and drawings from Rembrandt to 
Whistler. The Italian Renaissance is represented 
by paintings by Titian, Bellini, Giorgione, Tin- 
toretto, Veronese, Luini and Corregio; The Ameri- 
can section contains both contemporary and 19th 
century painters. The collection also includes im- 
portant Asiatic sculpture, bronzes and prints. 


SAN DIEGO MUSEUM OF MAN in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, is a museum of anthropology and arch- 
aeology. Although all races of man are considered 
the ethnic groups of the American continents are 
given the greatest attention. The collections com- 
prise the handicrafts of many different peoples, 
with emphasis on American Indian cultures. There 
are also models of Indian habitations from the 
Arctic to the Tropics, an Egyptian hall, a Choco 
Indian hali, and a hall about the Maya. 


SAN DIEGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Balboa Park, San Diego is devoted to zoology, bot~- 
any, geology, ornithology, mineralogy, conchology, 
Prominence is given to the natural history of the 
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American Southwest and northwestern Mexico, 
with particular emphasis on San Diego County. 


SAN DIEGO ZOO (San Diego Zoological Gar- 
dens) is one of the largest zoos in the world, with 
more than 3,900 animals, representing between 
900 to 1000 species and subspecies. It covers 100 
acres of semitropical mesas and canyons in 1,400- 
acre Balboa Park. It has 5 miles of walks and 
roads and guided bus tours. 

Animals are displayed \ out-of-doors through- 
out the year. There are two large free-flight 
cages; the largest is 191 ft. long. 75 ft. wide and 
88 ft. high. It houses a tropical rain forest display 
with birds, reptiles, mammals and plants. The oth- 
er cage contains shore, marsh and other birds and 
has an inside walk. 

San Diego lies within the home territory of the 
California sea lion, northern elephant seal, and 
the harbor seal. These, as well as many other 
animals, are generally housed in family groups. 

Rare species include koalas, proboscis monkey, 
Mantell’s kiwi, two-headed king snake, pigmy hip- 
po, flightless cormorant from the Galapagos, snow 
leopard, okapi, sacred crane, 57 species of primates 
and 90 species of parrots, including the kea. Also, 
Siamangs, ocellated turkeys, 30 huge Galapagos 
tortoises, bush dogs, Steller’s sea eagle, Hawaiian 
ducks, a collection of birds of paradise and a pair 
of monkey-eating eagles from the Philippines. 

Popular attraction is a Children’s Zoo, featuring 
more than 30 units, scaled down to accommodate 
4-year-olds. Featured exhibits include a baby- 
seal pool, a freshwater marineland, in a 3,000 
gallon fiber-glass fish bowl; moated enclosures, 
for spider monkeys, raccoons, bear cubs, apes. 


SPANISH MISSIONS—Twenty-one churches 
built by Franciscans of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 1769-1823, have been restored, rebuilt or 
are in ruins. They are located on or near El Cam- 
ino Real, the Royal Highway, U. S. 101. Father 
dunipero Serra led a missionary expedition from 
Mexico City after Spain expelled the Jesuits in 
1768 and founded 9 churches between 1769 and 
his death at Carmel, 1784. The missions converted 
Indians and raised live stock and grain. Mexico 
secularized and sold the missions in the 1830s. 
After the Mexican War the U. S. returned the 
missions to the church. The buildings suffered 
from fire, earthquake, military and secular use 
and some have been entirely replaced. 


San Diego de Alcala, San Diego. Restored 1931, 
now a museum, 

San Luis Rey de Francia, near Oceanside, 
School for girls. 

San Juan Capistrano, 30 mi. from San Luis 
Rey, Parochial school. Famous for tradition that 
Swallows arrive on St. Joseph’s Day, Mar. 19, 
depart on St, John’s Day, Oct. 23. 

San Buenaventura, Ventura Parish school. 

Santa Barbara, Los Olivos St. Fourth church, 
enlarged, restored since 1925 earthquake. 

San Gabriel Arcangel, near Los Angeles. 

San Fernando Rey de Espana, San Fernando. 
Oblate fathers. A museum. 

San Ines, Solvang. Parish church, 

La Purisima Concepcion, near Lompoc. State 
monument, rebuilt by CCC, 1935, 

San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, San Luis Obispo. 

San Miguel Arcangel, San Miguel. 

San Antonio de Padua, near Bradley. In ruins, 

Nuestra Senora de Soledad. Restoration by Na- 
tive Daughters of the Golden West. 

San Carlos de Borromeo de Carmelo, near 
Carmel. Tomb of Father Junipero Serra. 

San Juan Bautista, 18 mi. n. of Salinas. Mary- 
knoll Fathers. 

Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz, New church, 1858. 

Santa Clara de Assisi, Santa Clara. Became 
college, 1851. 

San Jose de Guadalupe, 15 mi. n. of San Jose. 
Originals destroyed; wooden church since 1891. 

Mission Dolores (San Francisco de Assisi) 16th 
and Dolores Sts., San Francisco. Restored chapel. 

San Rafael Arcangel, A and Fifth Sts., San 
Rafael. New church, 1917. 

San Francisco de Solano, Sonoma. Owned by 
state; chapel museum. Stands on plaza where 
Bear Flag was raised June 14, 1846. 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco, for the advance- 
ment of the natural sciences through public edu- 
cation, exploration, and research, is the oldest 
scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It main- 
tains a public museum of natural history, the 


Morrison Planetarium, the Steinhart pS ne ice, a 
scientific library, and research department 


of Science, which houses the planetarium, a Fou- 
cault pendulum, other astronomical exhibits, the 
William Barclay Stephens clock. and watch col- 
lection and the lamp collection of Mrs. Maude 
Rex Allen. Other facilities in the Hall of Science 
include the May Treat Morrison Auditorium and 
the James Moffit Memorial Library of 3,000 vols. 
dealing with birds and mammals. 

The Academy’s research collection includes 
11,656 mammals, 68,814 birds, 77,649 reptiles and 
amphibians, 700,000 fishes, 403,000 plant speci- 
mens, 3,600,000 insects, and 1,850,000 specimens in 
the field of paleontology. Its collections are 
especially rich in material from California, Alaska, 
and the Galapagos Islands. 


M. H. De YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco, has 64 galleries, a 
lecture hall, two garden courts and a library. Its 
permanent collection of European and American 
art is housed in galleries surrounding a central 
court adorned with Flemish tapestries given by 
the William Randolph Hearst Foundation. Paint- 
ings, sculptures, stained glass windows, tapestries, 
furniture, decorative arts, and several paneled 
period rooms, illustrate the cultures of the West- 
ern world from ancient times to about 1850. Six 
rooms are devoted to French 18th century, includ- 
ing two original paneled rooms complemented by 
an outdoor formal garden in the 18th century 
style, outstanding pieces of furniture, tapestries, 
sculpture, and paintings by Rembrandt, Hals, Pous- 
sin, Raeburn, David, Boucher, Nattier and Greuze 
and portraits by Rubens and Van Dyck. The per- 
manent collection has also been enriched by the 
Samuel H. Kress Collection of 39 paintings, in- 
cluding Spanish, Dutch, French and _ Italian 
masterpieces by Fra Angelico, Titian, El Greco, 
Pieter de Hooch, Velazquez, Goya and others. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR, Lincoln Park, San Francisco, was given 
to the city of San Francisco, in 1924 by Adolph B. 
Spreckels and his wife in memory of California 
soldiers who fell in World War I. Architecturally, 
the building-is Louis XVI in period, based upon 
the palace of the Legion of Honor in Paris. A tri- 
umphal arch, surrounded by colonnades consti- 
tutes the entrance and extends into the Court of 
Honor. In the court is Rodin’s Thinker. 

The permanent collections include sculpture by 
Rodin; European and American painting; 18th 
century French painting, sculpture, tapestries, 
furniture and porcelain and Dutch and English 
paintings and the decorative arts. Important re- 
cent additions include works by Rembrandt, Renoir, 
Claude Lorrain, Delacroix, Magnasco, Degas, 
Lucas Cranach, Vigée-Lebrun, and Manet. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, San 
Francisco, occupies a floor of the Veteran’s Build- 
ing, War Memorial Civic Center, with 12 galleries, 
a reference library, an auditorium and classrooms. 
It has about 50 exhibitions a year in contemporary 
art, painting, sculpture, decorative and applied 
arts, architecture and photography. Its perma- 
nent collection contains works by famous modern 
artists of the United States and Europe. 


SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF ART, Santa 
Barbara, has an outstanding collection of contem- 
porary drawings, oils, and water colors and a per- 
manent collection of ancient Chinese, Assyrian, 
Korean art; Roman and Greek sculpture, ceram- 
ics, glass and coins; African and Pre-Colombian 
art and oriental instruments. 


Colorado 

COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 
has a permanent collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings by contemporary artists and an ex- 
tensive exhibition program in all the arts. The 
Taylor Museum specializes in culture history of the 
American Southwest and Latin America, and has 
collections of religious folk art of New Mexico, Lat- 
in American and Southwestern materials and the 
John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo 
sand painting reproductions. 

COLORADO STATE MUSEUM of the 
Historical Society of Colorado, Denver, seus 
life in the old West and Southwest, showing In- 
dian and pioneer relics, scale models of stage 
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coaches, covered wagons, early railroad equipment. 
There is a model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dio- 
ramas show the life of Indian, trapper and miner. 
The library has complete files of Colorado news- 
papers. The Society also administers the Healy 
House and Dexter cabin of the 1880s in Leadville; 
the restored adobe Fort Garland of 1858; Pike’s 
1807 stockade site near La Jara; Ute Indian Mu- 
seum at Montrose, and the site of Bent’s Old 
Fort near La Junta. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM is composed of five 
branch museums. Departmental collections total 
more than 50,000 objects, including Oriental, 
Egyptian, African Negro, South Sea, American 
Indian, Classical, European and American. Activ- 
ities units include special community education 
exhibition and gallery tour projects, publications, 
Children’s Museum, Museum Art School and 
Cooke-Daniels Foundation lecture series. 

DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
in City Park, Denver, a municipal project, has 
ecological displays of North and South America, 
Australian exhibits, fossils and a Hall of Man. 


DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT covers 
190,798 acres of scenic country on the Green and 
Yampa Rivers in nw Colorado, with canyons, 
sandstone cliffs, and ancient river beds where 
fossils of prehistoric animals may be seen in situ. 
The largest dinosaur found here weighed 30 tons. 


MESA VERDE (Sp. Green Table) is a national 
park of 51,018 acres in sw Colorado where Indians 
built cliff dwellings up to 1300 A. D. There are 
archaeological and geological museums and tour- 
ist accommodations. 


Connecticut 

MYSTIC SEAPORT, Mystic, Conn., is a 19th 
century coastal village recreated by the Marine 
Historical Association, Inc, Buildings include an 
apothecary, smithy, chapel, schoolhouse, rope- 
walk, sail loft, seaport tavern and museums. At 
the docks lie the wooden whaleship, Charles W. 
Morgan; the squarerigger Joseph Conrad; schoon- 
er Australia and ferryboat Brinckeroff. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, Hartford, com- 
prises Colt, Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings 
of 68 galleries illustrating arts of Europe and 
America; containing J. P. Morgan collection of 
antique bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting 
collection of early American furniture; painting 
from 1300 A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; 
period rooms; early Central and South American 
art; ship models; Lifar collection of ballet design 
and costume; S. P. Avery collection of oriental 
porcelain and modern bronzes; old master and 
modern drawings; religious arts of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance: The Atheneum maintains a 
reference library, lectures, art classes and pub- 
lishes the Bulletin and catalogues of exhibitions. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
Yale University, founded 1866 by George Peabody, 
is used in connection with teaching and scientific 
research. It has large collections in vertebrate 
paleontology, zoology, invertebrate paleontology, 
mineralogy, archaeology. Connected with the muse- 
um is the Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with 
collections of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. 

The first floor gives a survey of animal life, 
both recent and fossil. The Great Hall is devoted 
to reptiles, amphibians and birds, with one of the 
foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
high. Large mammals of North America are shown 
in habitat groups. 

The Hall of Astronomy on the third floor has 
a large collection of meteorites, including the 
Weston Fall, first to be observed to fall from the 
sky. Other notable collections are in the Hall 
of Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England, 
and halls devoted to zoology, anthropology and 
primitive culture. 

YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, New 
Haven, founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull, aide- 
de-camp to Gen, George Washington, and Benja- 
min Silliman, was the first art gallery connected 
with an American University. Its collection includes 
objects illustrative of the ancient civilizations of 
Greece, Rome, the Near and Far East; antiquities 
from University excavations at Dura-Europos, Sy- 
ria; the Hobart and Edward Small Moore Memorial 
Collectior. of Oriental art; Jarves and Griggs 
Collections of Italian Renaissance paintings; the 
Garvan collection of American silver, furniture, 
and painting; Morgan collection of American 
miniatures; Edwin Austin Abbey Collection; Euro- 
pean and American prints; Société Anonyme Col- 
lection of modern art; African sculpture. 


Delaware 

DELAWARE ART CENTER, Wilmington, is 
directed by the Wilmington Society of the Fine 
Arts. Its collection of paintings includes a com- 
prehensive Pre-Raphaelite group with works by 
Rossetti, Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, 
Millais, and paintings and drawings by Howard 
Pyle (1853-1911), native of Wilmington. The 
Society supports exhibitions, lectures and an ex- 
tensive educational program. 


HENRY FRANCIS DU PONT MUSEUM ‘at 
Winterthur, 6 mi. out of Wilmington on State 
52, has elaborate collections of early American and 
Federal period furniture and decoration. Sixty 
visitors a day are accommodated. Reservations 
must be made in advance. Twenty rooms and the 
gardens open without reservations last week in 
April and first 4 weeks in May, Thursdays through 


Saturdays. 
Florida 

CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS, St. Augustine, 
formerly Fort Marion, was erected by Spain, 
1672-1756, ceded to Britain, 1763, returned to 
Spain, 1783, obtained by U. S. by treaty, 1821. It 
has thick walls of coquina, and a moat, dun- 
geons in which, Osceola, the Seminole chief, Gen. 
Gadsden and others were confined and is part 
of the National Monument that includes the 
ancient gates of the city. 

MARINE STUDIOS, at Marineland, near St. 
Augustine, Fla., has over 10,000 specimens of 125 
species of salt water fish and animals on exhibit. 
The specimens range in size from small coral 
reef fish to large sharks. There are over 300 port- 
holes for underwater observation. 


THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM 
OF ART, Sarasota, was willed to the state of 
Florida by John Ringling (d. 1936) together with 
his adjoining home. The museum contains works 
by Rubens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Veronese, 
Strozzi, Tiepolo, Piero di Cosimo, Poussin, Velas- 
quez, Murillo, Gainsborough, Reynolds and many 
other masters. An important exhibit is the 18th- 
century Asolo Theater, from Italy. Here also is the 
Museum of the Circus. 


WHITEHALL, Paim Beach, Fla., is the marble 
mansion of Henry M. Flagler, converted into a 
museum and community hall. 


Georgia 

ANDERSONVILLE, site of the Confederate pris- 
on camp, 1863-1864. Prison Park, where over 50,000 
Union soldiers were confined and one-fourth died, 
has memorial monuments and Providence Spring, 
said to have come in answer to soldiers’ prayers. 
There is a National Cemetery. The village has a 
monument to Henry Wirz, prison custodian, who 
was tried and hanged by the Federal Govt. 


ATLANTA CYCLORAMA, in Grant Park, At- 
lanta, is a pictorial representation of the Battle of 
Atlanta, July 22, 1864, on a 400-ft. canvas. 


STONE MOUNTAIN, near Atlanta, is an im- 
mense outcropping of solid granite, 800 ft. tall and 
7 mi. around. On one face it bears a huge unfin- 
ished sculpture of Gen. Robt. E. Lee and Confed- 
erate leaders begun by Gutzon Borglum. 


Idaho 
CRATERS OF THE MOON NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, 48,000 acres, 20 mi. w of Arco, provides a 
rough, jagged and cavernous landscape as nearly 
that of the moon as the imagination can construct. 
Huge fissures were formed by subterranean explo- 
sions with ejection of lava. Large eroded areas 
containing multitudes of small caves; part of the 

park is wooded, part barren. 


Illinois 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Museum of 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, em- 
phasizes the natural history of the Chicago region 
in its exhibits. Chicago Environs Hall is composed 
of large habitat groups illustrating ecological re- 
lationships in replicas to typical dune, marsh, 
prairie, and woodland sites in the vicinity of 
Chicago.. Study collections also represent many 
other areas in North America. 

ADLER PLANETARIUM AND ASTRONOMICAL 
MUSEUM. Leke Front, Chicago, includes an ex- 
tensive collection cf astronomical and mathemat- 
ical instruments of past centuries, transparencies 
of celestial photographs and many other exhibits 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, on Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, contains extensive galleries of 
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masterpieces of all the important schools, the 
Ryerson Library of Art, the Burnham School of 
Architecture, the School of Drama in the Good- 
man Theatre, and the Schooi of the Art Institute. 
Over 6,500 persons, from 6 years of age up, study 
at the Institute, while 2,000 are regularly regis~ 
tered for full courses in the School, which gives 
baccalaureate and master degrees and awards 
foreign scholarships. The Art Institute has 
numerous special exhibits of paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries, prints, etchings, and awards prizes. 

The Art Institute is famous for its great collec- 
tion of 19th and 20th century French paintings; 
its rich groups of Dutch, Flemish, and Italian 
masters; its fine representation of Americans, 
from the traditional painters through Innes, 
Homer, Whistler, down to the modern abstract. 
It has 55,000 prints and drawings, many rare; ex- 
tensive oriental examples of painting, sculpture, 
bronzes and fabrics; the Thorne collection of 
miniature rooms. The decorative arts and textiles 
are subject of well rounded collections and sculp- 
ture ranges from the classical to the modern. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, specializes in the history of. Chi- 
cago and the Middle West, but also has exhibits 
of national scope. American history is dramatized 
in the chronological arrangements of period rooms. 
One of the 18 period rooms is a reproduction of 
the original Senate Chamber in Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia, the seat of the Government of the 
United States prior to its transfer to Washington 
(1800). Authentic relics owned by George and 
Martha Washington are shown. 

Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including per- 
sonal effects and over 1,000 letters, documents. A 
corridor lined with etchings, lithographs and en- 
gravings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin- 
coln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor 
of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. There 
is also an exact reproduction of the bedroom in 
which Lincoln died, including bed and furniture. 

The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
on Chicago and the Old Northwest. 

LINCOLN PARK ZOO (Lincoln Park Zoological 
Gardens) Chicago, covers 25 acres and exhibits 
2,500 mammals, birds and reptiles. The Zoo has 6 
major buildings, 5 barns, 30 outdoor yards, 9 dens 
for wolves and. foxes, 9 bear pits, 5 cages for birds 
of prey, a penguin pool, and a Zoorookery where 
land and waterfowl may be viewed with only a 
water barrier separating visitors from the exhibits. 
A new building, the first unit of an elaborate Chil- 
dren’s Zoo, was opened in 1959, The Traveling Zoo 
carries tamed wild animals to children in areas of 
the Chicago Park District. Lincoln Park Zoo be- 
came noted as the home of Bushman, a 6 foot, 2 
inch gorilla, weight 550 pounds, who died in 1951, 
age 22 years. It now has three African gorillas. 


CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Roosevelt Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
presents a comprehensive survey of the races of 
man as well as flora, fauna and geology. The ex- 
hibits and scientific study collections are divided 
into 4 major departments: anthropology, botany, 
geology, zoology. Included are the Hall of the 
Stone Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of 
sculptures in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoff- 
man; North, Central and South American Indian 
groups and exhibits of Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, 
Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet and other parts 
of Asia; Africa and islands of the South Pacific. 
The Hall of Babylonian Archaeology contains relics 
found on the site of the ancient city of Kish. 

The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest microscopic forms, A large diorama re- 
produces an Alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
Illinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South America, and a South 
African desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa, 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
to North American and foreign woods. 

The Museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals. Museum sci- 
entists go on expeditions every year in search of 
new material and in 1958 conducted investigation 
of aboriginal Indian remains in Arizona. 
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Them to the Needs" of Man. The Museum occu- 
pies the restored Fine Arts building of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 1893. 

Many of the exhibits place the spectator in 
the midst of the setting or enable him to operate 
devices demonstrating activities. Unusual displays 
are those of the Illinois coal mine, a Santa Fe 
electric railway model, the captured German 
submarine U-505; the Atoms for Peace exhibit and 
the World of Numbers exhibit of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. The first moving 
rubber sidewalk is part of the new story of rubber. 
A large section demonstrates the application of 
electrical energy and the latest electronic develop- 
ments. Public health is stressed in exhibits cover- 
ing birth and human development, nutrition, 
cancer and polio, the heart and anesthesia. Recent 
new exhibits are the Fale of A Tub, showing the 
influence of automation on the work of the house- 
wife; Color Television and Motorama, transporta- 
tion from the first wheel to the proposed space 
ships of the future. 


JOHN G. SHEDD AQUARIUM, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, exhibits over 10,000 aquatic 
specimens, from the sea horse to the shark, from 
mosquito fish to huge turtles and groupers. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO maintains a museum at the Uni- 
versity and field work in Egypt and Asia Minor. 
Its exhibits include objects representative of the 
art, architecture, religion, literature, and handi- 
crafts of the ancient Near East. The objects in- 
clude colossal sculptures such as a 40-ton human- 
headed winged bull from the Assyrian palace at 
Khorsabad, a 16-foot statue of Tutankhamen 
from Egypt and a gold treasure from Persia. 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM, Springfield, car- 
ries on field work, collection and exhibition, and 
supplies motion pictures, film strips, field re- 
cordings and model exhibits to Illinois’ schools. 
A 10-ton Museumobile which travels to schools 
and communities, contains 22 three-dimensional 
dioramas and exhibits. The museum contains col- 
lections in geology, zoology, botany, and anthro- 
pology including American Indian archaeology 
and ethnology. Of special interest are the mush- 
room habitat exhibits, the Hopewellian Indian 
pottery and Mazon Creek fossils. Its herbarium 
contains over 50,000 Illinois plant specimens. Two 
series of dioramas depict the cultural progress 
of man and the history of Illinois. 


NEW SALEM STATE PARK, 20 mi. nw of 
Springfield, contains the restored pioneer village 
of New Salem on the Sangamon River, where 
Abraham Lincoln lived 1831-1837, as storekeeper, 
surveyor and postmaster. Annual performances of 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois by Robt. Sherwood, and 
other patriotic exercises. Other Lincoln memorials: 
Lincoln’s home until 1861, Springfield; Lincoln’s 
tomb, Springfield; Lincoln Log Cabin State Park, 
Coles County, se of Mattoon, where the Lincolns 
moved in 1831. 


Indiana 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, Indianapol- 
is, includes an art museum and a school, has more 
than 11,000 objects in 12 galleries in the museum 
building, and represents the arts from ancient to 
modern times. Most important paintings include 
Dutch 17th Century landscapes, work of American 
artists, and French post-impressionists. There 
is a major collection of ancient Chinese bronzes 
and porcelains of the Sung and Ming dynasties. 

NANCY HANKS LINCOLN STATE MEMORIAL 
AND LINCOLN STATE PARK, near Lincoln City, 
Spencer county, Ind., include most of Tom Lin- 
coln’s farm and the grave of Nancy Hanks, moth- 
er of Abraham Lincoln. Two buildings connected 
by a cloistered walk are memorials to both. Lin- 
coln’s only sister, Sarah, is buried in the church- 
yard of Little Pigeon Baptist Church. 

SPRING MILL VILLAGE, a restored pioneer 
settlement dating back to 1814, is located in Spring 
Mill State Park 3 mi. east of Mitchell, Ind. It 
contains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel 
and flume, wooden gears and huge stones still 
grinding corn; postoffice, general store, apothe- 
cary’s shop, tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses. 

WORLD WAR MEMORIAL PLAZA covering 5 
blocks in the heart of Indianapolis is the most 
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impressive memorial to American patriots and 
heroes outside of Washington, D. C. The largest 
edifice in it, Memorial Hall, has a ground area 
of 230 by 400 ft., and a podium at a height of 
40 ft. with a tower above it. A huge bronze 
sculpture by Henry Hering, Pro Patria, stands 
there. The Altar Room has a shrine 115 ft. high 
and American emblems in marble. Obelisk Square, 
n of Memorial Hall, has a 100-ft. obelisk of black 
granite. The Cenotaph, of black granite, com- 
memorates an Indiana soldier. Neaiby is the 
American Legion hq, erected 1925. Older than the 
memorials of the Plaza is the State Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument, erected 1902, 184 ft. tall and 
surmounted by a 38-ft. Victory. 


Iowa 

DAVENPORT PUBLIC MUSEUM, 1704 Brady 
Street, Davenport, established 1867, as Daven- 
port Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of 
History of Man in the area from earliest Indians 
to the Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell 
mounds, Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri- 
Arkansas Indian pottery, mineralogy, paleontol- 
ogy, zoology and botany; Herbarium of 20,000 
sheets, C. A. Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery, 
ethnological collections from oriental civilizations, 
ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, and historic Indians 
of North America. The Library of Science, History 
and Arts has 75,000 vols. 


DAVENPORT MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, 
originated with paintings collected by C. A. Ficke, 
including outstanding examples of Mexican colo- 
nial, and has since expanded its paintings of Euro- 
pean and American schools. Notable old masters 
iaclude Brueghel, Constable, Reynolds and others. 
It has frequent exhibitions of wood block prints, 
water colors, portraits, ceramics, photographs and 
costume designs, and annually holds the Quad- 
City artists’ exhibition (Davenport, Ia., Rock 
Island, Moline and East Moline, I1l.). 


DES MOINES ART CENTER, in Greenwood 
Park, Des Moines, Ia., estab. 1948, has collections 
of American contemporary painting and sculpture, 
also examples of work by Goya, Rodin, etc. The 
Center maintains a reference library, daily classes 
in drawing, painting, sculpture, ceramics, and 
gives lectures, concerts and motion pictures. The 
building was designed by Eliel Saarinen and the 
court has a fountain sculpture by Carl Milles. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES occupies the State Historical 
Bldg., Des Moines. It preserves the history of 
Iowa from aboriginal days, containing geological 
specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of Indians 
and white pioneers, a complete record of birds, 
animals, insects, trees; a valuable manuscript di- 
vision, with letters from authors, explorers, states- 
men; war histories, and G. A. R. collection, auto- 
graphs, and bound newspapers. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF IOWA, Iowa 
City, in 1960 opened its new Centennial Bldg. It 
has numerous books and 10,000 bound vols. of 
newspaper files. It specializes in Iowa and midwest- 
ern history, publishes. a monthly, the Palimpsest, 
a quarterly, Iowa Journal of History, and books on 
Iowa history, biography and government. It is 
supported by state appropriation, and has 6,200 
members. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL MU- 
SEUM, Decorah, preserves historical and cultural 
objects relating to the pioneers who came from 
Norway. Household utensils, silverware, tapestries, 
decorative chests; pioneer life exhibits; memora- 
bilia of Civil War veterans are shown; there is 
also the outdoor museum of two pioneer homes, a 
schoolhouse, a mill house and a drying house, all 
built of logs. 


Kansas 

EISENHOWER MUSEUM AND HOME, Abilene, 
Kans. The original home containing all the furn- 
ishings left when the mother of the President died 
in 1946, and a new museum building of native 
stone, are the property of the Eisenhower Founda- 
tion to Promote Citizenship and to Honor Veterans 
of America’s Wars. The museum is the repository 
of the President’s trophies and medals, over 6,000 
items. Six Eisenhower sons grew up in the home 
and their pictures and belongings are there. 


KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, To- 
peka, has large collections of documents of terri- 
tory and state, as well as maps and charts going 
back 300 years. A Spanish sword believed to date 
from Coronado’s expedition of 1541 is an exhibit. 
The society has a collection of bound volumes of 


American newspapers second only to that of the 
Library of Congress. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS MUSEUMS. The 
Museum of Natural History of the University of 
Kansas is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and re- 
cent), mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals presents mammals in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the Tropics. The horse, 
Comanche, lone survivor of Custer’s battle of the 
Little Big Horn is on display. 


The University of Kansas Museum of Art, con- 
tains European and American painting and sculp- 
ture; European and Oriental decorative arts; 
medals and plaquettes from the Renaissance to 
the present; a timepiece collection, and prints, 
textiles, glass and ceramics. There are sculptures 
by Riemenschneider and Goetsch, a 13th century 
polychromed Tuscan Madonna, Italian bronzes. 
Important paintings by SBronzino, Solimena, 
Palma, Giovane, Sully, Homer, West, Troyon, 
Bourdon, Redon, Rombouts, Rossetti, Maul- 
bertsch. Kremsershmidt. 

The Snow Entomological Museum contains 1,- 
400,000 insect specimens. The research collections 
are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, Homoptera, 
and in bees, 


Kentucky 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN NATIONAL PARK, 3 mi. 
from Hodgenville, the original farm of Thos. 
Lincoln, has a log cabin reputedly the birth- 
place of the President, housed in a large granite 
building with 6 monoliths at the entrance, 
erected 1911. Above the door is carved: With 
malice toward none, with charity for all. 


GEORGE S8. PATTON, JR. MUSEUM, Fort Knox, 
near Louisville, Ky., contains World War II equip- 
ment collected by Gen. Patton, the general’s jeep 
and weapons captured in Korea. 


MAMMOTH CAVE, near Cave City, discovered 
1799, has 150 mi. of passageways, Echo River, 
rooms with 200-ft. ceilings.. The National Park 
covers over 50,000 acres. Outside the Park, 14 
mi. w of Cave City is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, 
where Collins died after discovering it, 1925. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME, originally 
Federal Hill, 1 mi. east of Bardstown, was the 
home of Judge John Rowan, Senator and State 
Chief Justice, who entertained Lafayette and 
many famous Americans. Stephen Foster visited 
his cousin, John Rowan, here in 1852 and wrote 
My Old Kentucky Home on a desk preserved here. 


PIONEER MEMORIAL STATE PARK, Harrods- 
burg, Ky., 30 mi. from Lexington, contains the re- 
constructed Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, 
blockhouses and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, 
sheltering log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were 
married; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod founded 
1774, protected first white settlement west of 
Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Louisiana 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART, City Park, 
New Orleans, houses various collections and art 
objects including Italian Renaissance paintings 
given by Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the Chan- 
man H. Hyams Collection of Barbizon and other 
salon paintings and statuary, the Morgan Whitney 
collection of carved jades and other hard stones, 
the Frank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 
ancient Aegean glass, old and modern master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture and works by New 
Orleans and Louisiana artists, past and present. 


LOUISIANA STATE MUSEUM, New Orleans, 
estab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby- 
tere, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up as of 1849; Madame John’s Legacy, 
an ancient residence, and the St. Ann Street 
Pontalba building. 

In the Cabildo, built in 1795, where the Loui- 
siana Purchase was consummated in 1803, are ex- 
hibited period costumes, material of both World 
War I and World War II, and of the War of 1812. 
Mardi Gras costumes, Carnival favors, the history 
of music in New Orleans and important works 
of art, Particularly important are the portraits 
of French and Spanish governors, of the Montegut 
family, John Paul Jones, the Lafitte brothers, 
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Generals Beauregard, Plauche and Thomas, and 
the Napoleon Death Mask. The Museum is rich 
in 19th Century American portraits, clothes, in- 
dustrial products, sculpture and photographs. 
There is a large Audubon collection. 


MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, La., is devoted 
to studies dealing with Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Its museum has archaeological relics of Mayan, 
Aztec and other Caribbean and Central American 
cultures and exhibits devoted to the modern Indian. 


VIEUX CARRE, the French Quarter of New 
Orleans, begins at Jackson Square and comprises 
many blocks of picturesque houses with iron 
pbalconies. In this area are the Cabildo, the 
Absinthe House (1806), St. Louis Cathedral 
(1794) and the French market. 


Maine 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Brunswick, has collections of American paintings 
and silver, Renaissance drawings, Chinese cer- 
amics, Assyrian and Greek sculpture and others. 


BRICK STORE MUSEUM, Kennebunk, em- 
phasizes exhibits relating to shipbuilding and trade. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART, has ex- 
tensive collections of paintings, sculpture, cer- 
amics, tapestries, furniture, covering many pe- 
riods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
to 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
portant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture, principally French; Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings by Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs Collection of European 
paintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
tries, furniture, porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets d’art; Mrs. P. B. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma- 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art objects of various periods and cultures; the 
Gallagher Memorial Collection of contemporary 
American painting; Maryland Wing with colonial 
rooms, paintings and Americana and the White 
Collection of Maryland silver; William Woodward 
Memorial Collection of English paintings of thor- 
oughbred horses; graphic arts collection. 


FORT McHENRY NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
Baltimore, contains restored Fort McHenry, started 
1794, famous for the bombardment of 1814 during 
which Francis Scott Key wrote The Star-Spangled 
Banner. Relics, flag exhibits and period firearms. 


MARYLAND ACADEMY OF SCIENCES; Balti- 
more, founded 1797, occupies quarters in the Enoch 
Pratt Library Bldg. It supports exhibits and lec- 
tures on science and industry, including astron- 
omical observations, mobile exhibits for schools. 
It conducts Davis Planetarium. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Balti- 
more, founded 1844, is privately supported and has 
3,700 members. It has the original manuscript of 
the Star-Spangled Banner, presented 1953 in mem- 
ory of Catherine Key Jenkins. 

The Society maintains a library, art gallery and 
museum and publishes historical studies. The li- 
brary has 50,000 books, 20,000 pamphlets and thou- 
sands of manuscripts, prints and maps. Among its 
treasures are the papers of the Lords Baltimore, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Robert Gilmor, Rob- 
ert Oliver, the Lloyd Ridgely and Latrobe families. 
The original competitive designs for the United 
States Capitol (1792) and drawings for public 
structures by Benjamin H. Latrobe are here. There 
are 250 engraved portraits of George Washington 
and portraits and engravings by St. Memin. 

The gallery and museum has portraits by Amer- 
ican artists, landscapes, drawings and miniatures; 
furniture of the 18th and early 19th century, silver, 
porcelain, glass, military relics, jewelry and cos- 
tumes. Special collections include furnishings of 
the Patterson-Bonaparte and other families and 
Confederate items. Other major groups are Orien- 
tal export china, Amelung glass, early American 
kitchenware, and the Kirk silver service of the 
old battleship Maryland. 


WALTERS ART GALLERY, Baltimore, has ex- 
hibits illustrating the arts from ancient Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt to the 19th century. Noteworthy 
are Egyptian small sculptures; Greek, Roman and 
Etruscan bronzes and ceramics; Roman sarcophagi; 
Byzantine arts and enamels, carved ivories, s' 
glass, and illuminated manuscripts; Ren ance 
bronzes, enamels and jewelry; 18th-century English 
and French porcelain, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Barye bronzes; Oriental 
ceramics and Islamic pottery and metal-work. 

The paintings range from Italian and Spanish 
examples of the 13th century to the chief French 
schools of the 19th. The library contains over 
1300 incunabula. 


Massachusetts 

CONCORD, shrine of Revolutionary and Liter- 
ary history, has the Minute Man statue on the 
spot where the “embattled farmers stood and 
fired the shot heard round the world’’, when at- 
tacked by 800 British troops Apr. 19, 1775, at the 
bridge over the Concord River, recently restored. 
Nearby is the Old Manse, built 1769, boyhood home 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson and occupied by Haw- 
thorne and his bride, 1842-45. Also The Wayside, 
once home of A. Bronson Alcott and family, but 
associated chiefly with Hawthorne, who built a 
tower study. Next door is Orchard House, where 
Louis May Alcott wrote Little Women and other 
books. In the grounds stands Alcott’s School of 
Philosophy, in which he tried out new theories 
of education. Also in Concord are the House of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, occupied by him 1835 to 
1882, the house of Henry D. Thoreau, and the 
place where Ephraim Bull developed the Con- 
cord grape. : 

Antiquarian House contains relics and antiques 
of 1685-1870, with memorabilia of the great au- 
thors and artists.who lived in Concord. Emerson’s 
study, containing books as he left them, is re- 
produced. There are articles used by Thoreau at 
Walden and one of the signal lanterns hung in 
Old North Church, Boston, to warn Paul Revere; 
also a diorama of the battle of Concord. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Boston, founded 1790 and the oldest historical 
society in the U. S., has a museum that contains 
many relics associated with American history, and 
valuable portraits by Smibert, Harding, Copley, 
Stuart, and other American painters. There are 
two collections of coins, ancient, medieval, and 
modern; the Winthrop Papers, covering three cen- 
turies of New England, the private papers of 
Thomas Jefferson and the Adams Papers, 300,000 
pages of mss. of John Adams, John Quincy Adams 
and Charles Francis Adams. 


_ MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Fenway and Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, contains superior collections 
of the art of the Far East, the Middle East, 
Egypt and America. The Chinese and Japanese 
painting and sculpture collections contain many 
rare items and there is an important Indian col- 
lection. The Museum has conducted excavations 
in Egypt and obtained valuable objects at Gizeh. 
In the classical collection the Eros relief, the 
Cretan chryselephantine statuette and the gold 
bowl are considered exceptional. 

The textiles include examples of Medieval French 
and Flemish work, also Asiatic, Peruvian, Coptic, 
English and American. Medieval and Renaissance 
sculpture are well represented. The examples of 
decorative arts include the Liberty bowl and other 
pieces by Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room from 
Peabody, Mass., and the Karolik American furni- 
ture and paintings, 1720 to 1865. 

In painting the major works of all important 
schools of Europe and America are represented. 
The Museum has Velasquez’ Don Carlos and the 
Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der Wey- 
den’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandt’s 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Cruci- 
fixion, as well as outstanding work by Gauguin, 
Caravaggio, Canaletto, Copley, Rubens, Renoir 
Manet, Cezanne and Monet. ‘ 


BOSTON MEMORIALS of American History. Old 
North Church, 189 Salem St., erected 1723, hele 
signal lanterns for Paul Revere hung, 1775; steeple 
restored after 1954 hurricane. Faneuil Hall, por- 
trait gallery, erected 1742, restored 1763 after fire. 
Bunker Hill Monument, Charlestown, site of battle 
of June 17, 1775. USS Constitution (Old Ironsides) 


at dock of U. S. Naval Shipyard, Ch 4 
built 1797, restored. pyard, Charlestown; 
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ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM, 
The Fenway, Boston, replica of Venetian palace, 
contains masterpieces of painting and sculpture. 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Science Park, 
Boston, combines exhibits of natural history, sci- 
ence, industry, public health and astronomy, and 
has a fully equipped ship’s bridge, an atomic en- 
ergy exhibit, models of ships and engines. In 
October, 1958, the Charles Hayden Planetarium 
was opened. Its projector shows over 9,500 stars. 


COMPUTATION LABORATORY OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., carries on re- 
search in fields relating to the construction and 
operation of large-scale digital calculating and 
data processing machinery, 

The building houses a library, shops and labora- 
tories. In the center of the building is the machine 
room, where the IBM Automatic Sequence Con- 
trolled Calculator, Mark I, the Harvard Automatic 
Magnetic Drum Calculator, Mark IV, and a Rem- 
ington Rand Univac I compute tables and solve 
mathématical problems. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., was founded 1866 by George Peabody. Its 
collections, acquired by expeditions, are notable 
for the objects of Mayan origin, and for ethnologi- 
cal materials from the Pacific Islands, Central 
Africa, South America, the Pueblo area of the 
American Southwest and the Indian settlements of 
the western plains. Some of the objects date from 
the Lewis & Clark expedition of 1806; others were 
obtained through the leadership of Alexander 
Agassiz (1835-1910), son of Louis Agassiz. The 
Museum has the largest collection of Old World 
prehistoric material in the Americas. ~ 


DEERFIELD MEMORIAL HALL, Old Deerfield, 
Mass., erected 1799, has collections associated with 
the famous Indian raids of 1675 and 1704. Other 
18th century houses with period furnishings are 
Hall Tavern, 1765; Parson Ashley House, 1732; 
Frary House (inn); Asa Stebbins House and oth- 
ers; also Wilson Printshop (after 1800). 


OLD DARTMOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AND WHALING MUSEUM. New Bedford, Mass., 
contains a collection of furniture, costumes, por- 
traits, American glassware, firearms and historical 
documents and a large and unique collection of 
whaling implements. Log-books, shipping, lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, the 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of scrim- 
shaw and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet col- 
lection of 40 ship models. 


PILGRIM HALL, Plymouth, Mass., estab. 1824, 
contains surviving relics of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
and their families, including swords of Myles Stan- 
dish, Bibles of Gcvernor Bradford and John Alden, 
and the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born 
in the colony; original chairs, chests, books owned 
by Pilgrims, original letters, manuscripts, records 
of the churches and fragments recovered from 
sites of original settlements. The patent of Plym- 
outh Colony, 1621, oldest state document in New 
England, is here. The collections are maintained 
by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth. 


BERKSHIRE ATHENAEUM, the library of 
Pittsfield, has the Herman Melville Memorial 
Room, containing letters, furniture and other me- 
morabilia of Melville, who lived here while writing 
Moby Dick and other books. The room contains 
a large scrimshaw and whaling collection. The 
Library was 600 vols. dealing with the Shakers, 
out of a total of 116,000 books. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local history museum. The art 
galleries include painting, sculpture and _ pottery; 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart, Hudson River artists and moderns. 

The natural history department includes galleries 
devoted to minerals, birds, biology, animals, 
Berkshire County and animals in miniature. The 
museum has one of the five sledges with which 
Robert E. Peary reached the North Pole, the orig- 
inal One Hoss Shay, immortalized by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and the first transformer for long 
distance transmission, built by Wm. Stanley. 


ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem, Mass., was founded 
in 1848 to preserve significant materials connected 
with the history and culture of Essex County. 


There are three divisions—library, museum (in- 
cluding three houses illustrating the best archi- 
tecture of the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries), 
and a publications department. The Essex Insti- 
tute Historical Collections are published quarterly. 
From time to time important books relative to 
Essex County are published. The library contains 
approximately 500,000 books and pamphlets. More 
than 1,500 ship logs and journals, a large number 
of family manuscripts and early customs house 
records, early American and English imprints, im- 
portant 18th century juveniles, a music library of 
about 20,000 pieces, 5,100 broadsides, original rec- 
ords of the witchcraft trials, complete first edi- 
tions of Hawthorne and Whittier, and the impor- 
tant Whittier manuscripts from Oak Knoll, 
Danvers, are the basis of the library. 

In the historical museum is one of the most im- 
portant collections of 17th and 18th century 
portraits, Smibert, Badger, Greenwood, Copley and 
Stuart are represented. Four period rooms, a 
period furniture collection up through the Victo- 
rian, collections of silver, china, glass, military 
uniforms and buttons, guns and coins illustrate 
life in Essex County. The Institute’s three houses, 
all furnished, are the 1684 John Ward house and 
two of the finest Federalist houses by Samuel 
McIntire, the Peirce-Nichols house (1782, 1801) and 
the Pingree house (1804). 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, Salem, Mass., 
erected 1668, used by Hawthorne as setting for 
novel, contains memorabilia. Close by are an 
ancient bakery, Hathaway House, 1682, and Retire 
Beckett House, 1655. Hawthorne’s birthplace, built 
1692, is private, but Custom House, where he was 
surveyor of the port, is part of Salem Maritime 
National Historic Site. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM, founded 1867 
by George Peabody, occupies the rebuilt Hast India 
Marine Hall (1824). It took over the museum of 
the East India Marine Society, begun 1799, and 
the natural history collections of Essex Institute, 
begun 1834, and developed collections in marine 
materials, ethnology and natural history. Sail and 
steam vessels, whaling, Salem’s world trade, eth- 
nology of the Far East, South Pacific, and Amer- 
ican Indians are among the subjects covered. 


SAUGUS IRONWORKS RESTORATION, Saugus, 
Mass., 10 mi. n. of Boston, is a replica of the first 
practical ironworks, 1643-1675, restored by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 


GLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE, on Route 20 near 
Southbridge, Mass., on the Quinebaug river, is a 
reconstructed old-time New England village of 
authentic houses and shops, shown functioning. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM, contains notable 
paintings, also a 12th century Romanesque room 
and mosaic pavements from Antioch. Jchn Wood- 
man Higgins Armory has a museum devoted to 
steel, with much medieval armor, The American 
Antiquarian Society has an outstanding collection 
of colonial works and books illustrative of printing 
including pre-1820 newspapers and almanacs. 


Michigan 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Detroit, is a 
municipally owned museum of art. It represents in 
orderly historical sequence every stage of human 
culture and every great art epoch from prehistoric 
man to the 20th century. It has over 1,000 paint- 
ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
furniture, goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
and textiles. 


FORT WAYNE MILITARY MUSEUM, Detroit, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 
racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
ciated exhibits on military history of this area. 


DETROIT HISTORICAL MUSEUM is main- 
tained by the City of Detroit. The main exhibit 
areas present (1) the Streets of Detroit—full scale 
street scenes of two periods; (2) Metropolitan Serv- 
ices, with exhibits of cultural, recreational aspects 
of life in the city and the work of city department 
and public utilities; (3) Social History, emphasiz- 
ing home life and standards of living of typical 
citizens; (4) Industrial exhibits of the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry over 250 years; 
(5) Hall of Patriotism; (6) Hall of Citizenship, and 
the Marine Museum Division relating the history 
of the Great Lakes. 

HENRY FORD MUSEUM AND GREENFIELD 
VILLAGE, Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were 
founded in 1929 by Henry Ford and dedicated to 
Thomas Alva Edison. 
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The Henry Ford Museum is housed in repro- 
ductions of Independence Hall, Congress Hall and 
Old City Hall, Philadelphia, and its 14 acres in- 
clude exhibits of antique automobiles, locomotives, 
fire engines, farm implements, furniture, etc 

Greenfield Village has over 100 separate build- 
ings illustrating 19th Century America, including 
the laboratory and other buildings used by Edison 
at Menlo Park, N.J., where he invented the elec- 
tric light; a silk mill, a grist mill, a copper shop, 
a blacksmith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a Cape 
Cod windmill, etc., moved from original sites; the 
Logan County, Ill., courthouse in which Lincoln 
practiced law, containing relics such as the chair 
he sat in when shot; the Wright Brothers cycle 
shop from Dayton, Ohio; the birthplaces of Henry 
Ford, William Holmes McGuffey, Luther Burbank 
and Orville Wright; the house in which Noah 
Webster prepared his dictionary. There are also 
machine shops, a village fire house, an inn of 
stagecoach days, a covered bridge from Pennsyl- 
vania, a showboat and many other historic houses 
and objects intended to recall development of 
industries and cultural life in the United States. 


Minnesota 


WALKER ART CENTER, Minneapolis, Minn., 
developed from collections of oriental ceramics and 
jade and European and American paintings begun 
in 1879 by Thomas Barlow Walker, pioneer lumber- 
man. It has extensive collections of contemporary 
paintings, sculpture and prints. The Center con- 
ducts exhibitions, concerts, lectures and class work. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Minneap- 
olis, houses more than 30,000 works of art dating 
from about 4,000 B.C. to the present. European 
and American paintings cover a 500-year range 
from the Italian Renaissance to the moderns. 
Older cultures are represented in ancient Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Greek and Roman art, Persian 
pottery and illuminated manuscripts, French and 
Flemish tapestries, American and English silver 
and sculpture, gold and ceramics from pre-Colum- 
bian America. There are comprehensive collections 
of ancient Chinese bronzes and gold, carved jade, 
porcelains and royal vestments, as well as Euro- 
pean and American decorative arts. 


MINNESOTA MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, has life- 
size habitat exhibits of flora, fauna and lakes, 
and many smaller displays. Educational programs 
include field research, films and state park 
naturalist study in cooperation with Minn. Dept. 
of Conservation, 


MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSE- 
UM, on Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., shows how 
Minnesotans of the past lived in terms of the tools 
they used, the clothes they wore, their furnishings 
and conveyances. 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division are over 4,000,000 
items, covering three centuries of Minnesota his-~ 
tory and including letters, diaries, and other docu~ 
ments left by the pioneers. 

Mississippi 

LAUREN ROGERS LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
OF ART, Laurel, Miss., contains, besides the 
Library with well-stocked Mississippiana, collec- 
tions of American, French, Dutch and other 
European masters; sculpture, glass, medals; Per- 
sian pottery; Indian baskets. Frequent exhibits of 
contemporary work. 


NATCHEZ is a showplace of stately mansions 
erected late in the 18th century and before the 
Civil War. Garden clubs sponsor pilgrimages in 
March to 30 houses including Rosalie (1820) 
Grant’s hq.; The Briers (1812) birthplace or 
Varina Howell Davis; Connelly’s Tavern (1795). 
Plantation architecture, furnishings, antiques. 


OLD COURT HOUSE MUSEUM, Vicksburg, 
managed by the Historical Society, is Vicksburg’s 
most historic building. It was built in 1858 by 
Slave labor. Here the Confederate flag was low- 
ered and the United States flag raised July 4, 1863. 
Besides Confederate memorabilia such as original 
flags, documents, wallpaper newspaper, guns, 
swords, field orders, receipts for slaves, etc., it 
exhibits rare southern ante-bellum Americana 
from the Indian and pioneer periods through the 
Civil War. 


Missouri 

WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF 
ART AND MARY ATKINS MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS is in Kansas City, Mo. The fields of art 
represented include paintings, sculpture, decorative 
arts, textiles, tapeStries, period rooms, ceramics, 
etc. The collections cover all periods from pre- 
classical to modern times and many world-famous 
artists are represented. The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation includes Italian Renaissance painting 
and sculpture. There is a comprehensive collection 
of the arts of China and India. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Jefferson 
Memorial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 
museum. open daily, and a library restricted to 
research. Historical memorabilia of early St. 
Louis (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum. 
The Charles A. Lindbergh collection commemorat- 
ing his flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis 
plane in 1927 comprises 15,000 items. The library 
contains Spanish colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
letters, Mississippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs and material relating to 
the history of advertising in the Middle West. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY, Independence, 
Mo., dedicated July 6, 1957, is a repository for the 
papers, documents and memorabilia of the former 
President. It includes his private offices. 


KANSAS CITY MUSEUM, Kansas City, Mo., 
municipally owned, is modernizing its exhibits of 
anthropology and natural history. Eskimoland per- 
mits school groups to enter igloo and hear recorded 
sounds of the north. Indianland, based on an 
Osage Indian dwelling, and Pioneerland, using 
Daniel Boone’s log cabin, are regional exhibits. 
The North American Mammal wing opened with an 
exhibit of 3 Kodiak bears. The Museum exhibits 
dioramas of Kansas City. It has a small plane- 
tarilum and cooperates-with schools. 


CITY ART MUSEUM, St. Louis, Mo., munici- 
pally owned, is located in Forest Park. Its art 
collections extend from those of ancient Assyria 
and Egypt to the present. There are outstanding 
examples of work by Hals, Holbein, Rembrandt and 
Zurbaran, and the Barberini Satyr represents the 
peak of Renaissance sculpture. 

The historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Jaco- 
bean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and Amer- 
ican rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. Un- 
usual among European rooms is the Gothic Court 
with its great XVI century stairway from Morlaix, 
France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and other-crafts 
illustrate the primitive arts of America and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 
ceramics, bronzes, textiles and paintings repre- 
sentative of Far Eastern culture. From the Near 
East are carpets, velvets and other textiles, cer- 
amics, metalwork, etc. The classical galleries 
contain Greek sculptures in marble and bronze. 
ceramics, glass, mosaics and gems. Roman por- 
trait busts, glass and metalwork. 


ST. LOUIS ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, tax-sup- 
ported, occupies 83 acres of rolling grounds in 
Forest Park. It has pioneered in unbarred animal 
exhibits, with bears, antelope, elephants, rhinos, 
wild sheep and goat in natural surroundings. In 3 
animal shows, given free daily except Mondays, 
May to October, chimpanzees, elephants, lions and 
tigers perform. Birds fly freely in the open patio 
of the Tropical Bird House. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE OF ST. LOUIS, St. 
Louis. Serves as a nucleus from which larger, 
more comprehensive museums may develop in the 
fields of anthropology, natural history, science and 
industry. The museum’s most outstanding collec- 
tion is the Whelpley Collection of Indian Relics. 
The library contains some 75,000 volumes of scien- 
tific periodicals. 


ST. JOSEPH MUSEUM, St. Joseph, Mo., a mu- 
nicipal project, occupies a special place among 
museums for its emphasis on natural history, wild-~ 
life of its region and materials related to Indian 
tribes, from Alaska to Florida. Ethnological exhib- 
its come from the Far East, Africa and the Arctic, 
while birds and mammals represent both rare and 
extinct species and include numerous examples ot 
American fauna, The Museum directs educational 
and avocational activities. 
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Montana 


MUSEUM OF THE PLAINS INDIAN, on Black- 
feet Reservation, near Browning, Mont., operated 
by the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Dept. of 
the Interior, has over 1,500 specimens of Indian 
art and handicrafts, also records dealings with 
Plains tribes. Open daily June through Sept. 15. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA, Helena, 
conducts two galleries, a museum and a historical 
library. Montana past and present, through buffa- 
lo and Indian days, mining camps, frontier settle- 
ments, cattle roundups, is the subject of paintings, 
dioramas and exhibits. Outstanding is the Chas. 
M. Russell room, which has the 41 paintings of the 
Mackay Collection augmented by 50 other Russell 
paintings and includes the Roundup. 


Nebraska 


JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Omaha, occupies a 
building of Georgia pink marble (1931). Surround- 
ing the patio and concert hall are 10 galleries. 
The permanent collection of paintings, furniture, 
and other art objects are shown in the south gal- 
leries in period arrangement from the Middle 
Ages to the present day. Paintings, drawings, 
prints, photographs, industrial arts and archi- 
tecture make up monthly exhibits. 

Two permanent installations are featured on 
the ground floor: The Early West and Arts of the 
North American Indians. Other exhibit rooms 
accommodate displays including Oriental and Clas- 
sical groups and the Graphic Arts. 

NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Lincoln, has exhibits of Indian artifacts and ma- 
terials from northern plains and portrays Nebras- 
ka from prehistoric to modern times. There is 4 
library with valuable books, manuscripts and news- 
paper files. 

HOUSE OF YESTERDAY, Hastings, comprises 
exhibits of pioneer days and natural science and 
the J. M. McDonald Planetarium. 


Nevada 


LAKE MEAD, a 30-min. drive from Las Vegas, 
is the largest unit of a recreation area adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service, hq at Boulder 
City. It backs up 115 mi. from Hoover Dam and 
has facilities for camping, sailing and fishing, 
especially for trout and large-mouth bass. Sahara 
Cup races are held annually. Daily tours are con- 
ducted at Hoover Dam. 


NEVADA STATE MUSEUM, Carson City, ex- 
hibits collections in the mineralogy, archaeology, 
mammalogy, ornithology and history of Nevada. 
It occupies the former United States Mint, and 
coins and documents relating to its operation, 
1870-1893, are shown. Besides collections of birds 
common to the Great Basin region, the museum 
has habitat groups of Nevada mammals; relics of 
the Nevada Indians; fluorescent rocks and ores; 
7,500 items of arrowheads, Indian baskets, shells 
and coins and the replica of a mine 300 ft. long. 


New Hampshire 


CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, Manchester, 
N. H., is notable for American‘paintings of the 
18th, 19th and 20th centuries by Copley, Stuart, 
Trumbull, Sargent, Henri, Homer, Bierstadt, Alex- 
ander, James, Sample, Sheeler, Wyeth, etc.; paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, Joos van Cleve, Costa, Ruisdael, 
Monet, Corot, Constable, Picasso, Perugino. It has 
American primitives and French wallpaper from 
the Vaughn house in Thetford, Vt., as well as 
early American and later furniture. Examples of 
American and English silver by John Coney, Ben- 
jamin Burt, Hester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul 
Revere, Edward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are 
exhibited, also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and 
household accessories, and American glass. 


GOYETTE MUSEUM OF AMERICANA, Peter- 
porough, N. H., preserves authentic antiques, in- 
cluding grocer’s and apothecary’s supplies, china, 
glass, furniture, a Concord coach, weaving looms, 
barber’s tools and early motor cars. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Concord, N. H., maintains a library and a museum 
dealing with New Hampshire history and life. 
Museum collections include New Hampshire-made 
furniture, silver, pewter, glass, chinaware, pottery, 
hand-woven linen and other household textiles 
including quilts and coverlets, costumes and uni- 
forms, engraved powder horns, swords and other 
weapons, and kitchen woodenware. 

The library has about 80,000 volumes including 


hound files of newspapers before 1900. Manuscript 
collections include personal papers of Franklin 
Pierce, Daniel Webster, Amos Tuck, Richard Wald- 
ron, William E. Chandler, and Generals Stark, 
Sullivan, and John McNeil, the William Plumer 
biographies, some of the Abbot-Downing Coach 
Manufactory records, and many unpublished dia- 
ries and colonial records. 


New Jersey 


EDISON LABORATORY NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, Main St. and Lakeside Ave., West Orange, 
N.J., comprises the original buildings erected by 
Thomas Alva Edison in 1887, where for 44 years 
he developed many inventions and technical im- 
provements. Visitors may see Edison’s library, 
chemical laboratory,,machine shop and store room; 
full-size reproduction of the Black Maria, first 
motion picture studio; originals or replicas of the 
phonograph, incandescent lamp, and motion pic- 
ture camera. The documents include 1,093 patents. 


U. 8. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS MUSUEM, Arm- 
strong Hall, Fort Monmouth, N. J., contains com- 
munications equipment, including radio inventions 
of Major Armstrong; uniforms, flags, manuscript 
collections, including General MacArthur’s papers 
relating to the surrender of Japan. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, Montcloir, N. J., 
houses hundreds of art treasures, from the four 
cultural groups of North American Indians; a large 
collection of American and foreign paintings, 
sculptures, and prints; an i8th century Dutch 
clock; English, Irish, Scotch, French, and Ameri- 
can silver; Oriental art objects; Roman glass dat- 
ing from 1000 B. C., and Greek and Roman pottery. 


NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSE- 
UM, 230 Broadway, Newark, N.J., includes Harly 
New Jersey Home Life and Industry Gallery, Em- 
pire-Victorian Room, Frelinghuysen Room, exhibit 
of U. S. firearms. New Jersey History Gallery, 
Transportation Gallery and several temporary and 
changing exhibitions. The museum has a fine col- 
lection of historical New Jersey objects such as 
furniture, paintings, china, silver, glass, costumes, 


NEWARK MUSEUM, 43-49 Washington  St., 
Newark, N. J., a museum of art, science and in- 
dustry, offers a program of changing exhibitions, a 
Junior Museum and arts workshops for adults. Its 
collections include 400 American paintings, with 
primitives well represented; American sculpture, 
examples of Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan art; 
the Eugene Schaefer collection of ancient glass, 
ceramics, bronzes and jewelry. Science collections 
include, birds, insects, economic botany, minerals, 
shells and fossils. There also are a planetarium, 
over 200 models of mechanical movements, a lend- 
ing collection circulating over 10,000 three-dimen- 
sional objects, and a reference library. Newark’s 
oldest schoolhouse (1784) is preserved. 

NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, State House 
Annex, Trenton, N. J., a division of the Dept. of 
Education, has exhibits of New Jersey birds and 
mammals in natural habitats, physical and eco- 
nomic geology, paleontology and Indian rockshelter 
and artifacts from New Jersey sites. A recent 
addition is the assembled skeleton of the Ohberg 
Sussex County Mastodon. Special loan exhibitions 
on art, history, industry and science stress New 
Jersey’s contributions. The museum also main- 
tains an extension service providing instructional 
films, slides and exhibits to schools and com- 
munity groups of New Jersey. 


WALT WHITMAN HOUSE, 330 Mickle St., Cam- 
den, was the home of the great poet from 1884 
until his death March 26, 1892. Now state prop- 
erty, it contains memorabilia. Open daily. 


New Mexico 


MUSEUM OF NAVAJO CEREMONIAL ART in 
Santa Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the 
foothills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 

Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
a Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and religious objects. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 900 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2,000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion. 
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MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO, in Santa Fe, N.M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 
States, built 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 

The exhibits of the Museum are devoted princi- 
pally to the Southwest. The old palace contains 
archaeological exhibits and Spanish colonial and 
American territorial displays. The Art Gallery 
deals with work of artists of the Southwest, folk 
art and Indian culture. 


ROSWELL MUSEUM & ART CENTER, Roswell, 
N. M., has a new wing devoted to rockets, missiles, 
space satellites. Its historical and art collections 
mirror southwestern life and include the Paul 
Horgan Gallery of 20th century paintings and Wit- 
ter Bynner Chinese collection. 


New York 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Buffalo, N.Y., con- 
ducted by the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, includes 
in its collection English 18th century and French 
and American 19th century paintings, including 
works by Cezanne, Degas, Gauguin, Pissarro, Sis- 
ley, Seurat, Renoir, Bellows, Homer, Ryder, In- 
ness; large group of 20th century paintings, 
including Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Mondrian, 
Kandinsky, Rouault, Soutine, Kokoschka, Klee, 
Chagall, Miro, de Chirico, Pollock, DeKooning, 
Kline, Gorky and Rothko; also sculpture ranging 
from 3000 B.C. to 1956. 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, is operated by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences. Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact halls tell a related story of man’s scien- 
tific knowledge. Among its permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman bronzes 
of selected racial types, the electrically operated 
doll exhibit illustrating the laws of heredity, 
the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the Marchand wax 
flowers, the Milestones of Science embracing rare 
editions of books on science; African and South 
Pacific collections of primitive art, folk art textiles 
from Indonesia, and collections of Chinese cer- 
amics and bronzes, and Mesopotamian-seals. 


NATIONAL BASEBALL HALL OF FAME AND 
MUSEUM, Cooperstown, N.Y., contains a distin- 
guished collection of baseball souvenirs. Balls, 
bats, uniforms of famous players, like Babe Ruth 
and Cy Young, pictures of old time clubs, trophies 
presented to many stars, lithographs and paintings 
of early games and famous incidents, a complete 
set of photographs of World Series winners and 
pictures of memorable teams, dating back to the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869 are among the 
more than 4,000 exhibits in the collection. One of 
the items is Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently 
retired (June 13, 1948) by the New York Yankees. 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where 
baseball heroes are commemorated. Nearby is the 
Abner Doubleday field, asserted to have been the 
site where baseball originated in 1839. 


FENIMORE HOUSE, near Cooperstown, N. Y., 
is the administrative office of the New York State 
Historical Assn. and contains one of its museums. 
It has Browere’s life masks of the Founding Fa- 
thers, historical records and manuscripts, includ- 
ing the Hamilton-Burr correspondence; a gallery 
of folk art and of New York state painters. It has 
annual seminars of American culture and a variety 
of educational programs. 


FARMERS’ MUSEUM, across the road from 
Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N.Y., operated by 
the Historical Assn., contains farm implements, 
wagons, carts, looms, pottery and dairy utensils 
used since Colonial times. Operated as in frontier 
days are a smithy, a country store, a print shop, a 
one-room school, a law office, a farm and farm- 
house. The Cardiff Giant, famous hoax of 80 years 
ago, carved from a block of gypsum, is on view. 


CORNING GLASS CENTER, Corning, N.Y., 
contains the Corning Museum of Glass, the Hall 
of Science and Industry, the Steuben factory, 
where the making of crystal glass is shown, and 
a library on glass. 

FORT TICONDEROGA MUSEUM is located in 
the restored fort, commanding the waters con- 
necting Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex 
Co., N. Y. Ruined casements and walls have been 
restored and barrack structures similar to the orig- 
inals have been built inside the walls and are 
filled with relics of Indian, colonial and Revolu- 
tionary days, including arms, shot, utensils, glass, 
etc., picked up on the grounds, occupied by thou- 
sands of troops in the 18th century. 

The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
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named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen. Montcalm, who captured Fort 


Ticonderoga. On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys, with Benedict Arnold 
joining im, surprised the British garrison. 

The cannon of the fort were hauled across New 
England by Gen. Henry Knox to Washington’s 
patteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
In 1777 Gen. John Burgoyne captured the fort. 
When Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga the fort 
came back into American hands. Benedict Arnold 
org oo ill-fated flotilla on the beach below the 
ort, 1776. 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY, at head of Lake 
George, is a rebuilt replica of fort erected 1755 by 
Maj. Gen. Wm. Johnson, British Colonial com- 
mander. It was attacked unsuccessfully by the 
French, March, 1757, and captured by Marquis de 
Montcalm Aug. 9, 1757. Environs were site of mas- 
sacre of disarmed English forces by Indians after 
the battle. At the Battle of Lake George, Sept. &, 
1755, Maj. Gen. Johnson defeated French under 
Maj. Gen. Baron de Dieskau. Military relics. 


ANDREW DICKSON WHITE MUSEUM OF ART, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York (1953), oc- 
cupies the former President’s House, built in 1876 
by Andrew White, co-founder and first president. 

The museum houses the university’s art collec- 
tions, including 16th, 17th and 19th century paint- 
ings in the Maganini and Clark collections, and 
paintings by young contemporaries, especially in 
the Zadok and Solinger collections. The William 
P. Chapman collection of more than 3,000 prints 
contains an outstanding group of etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler, and other works of 
graphic art from. the 16th to the 20th century. 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 900 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y., is a 
memorial to George Eastman, photographic 
pioneer, and occupies his former home. It contains 
extensive historical collections, including Daguer- 
re’s cameras, Fox Talbot prints, Muybridge nega- 
tives, technological material down to color 
processes of Mannes and Godowsky; a large col- 
lection of early motion pictures; 500,000 movie 
stills; examples of cameras and apparatus, a 
library of 4,000 vols. and bound sets of photo- 
graphic magazines going back to 1850. The paint- 
ings collected by Eastman, including Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto, Van Dyck, Romney, Gainsborough, 
etc., remain in their original places. Cavalcade of 
Color is a showing of 700 color slides with sound 
and music. The birthplace of George Eastman was 
brought here from Waterville, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM occupies the fifth 
floor of the State Education Bldg., Albany, N. Y., 
and contains extensive exhibits describing natural 
resources, prehistoric life, fossil plants and ani- 
mals, minerals and Indian utensils and crafts- 
manship. Louis Agassiz Fuertes’ paintings of 
birds; Ernest Thompson Seton’s drawings of 
birds; whale skeletons, dugout canoes and colonial 
household equipment are among the many objects 
shown. There are about 150,000 visitors annually. 
The research activities of the Museum are in- 
corporated in New York State Science Service, an 
agency that deals with problems of man and the 
natural environment in the state and cooperates 
with other government agencies, educational insti- 
tutions and industry. 


HASBROUK HOUSE, Newburgh, N. Y., also 
called Washington’s Headquarters, was used by 
Washington and his staff from Apr. 1, 1782. to 
Aug. 19, 1783, after Yorktown. It saw the origin 
of the Order of the Purple Heart and the Order 
of the Cincinnati, as well as many acts of states- 
manship. The museum has Revolutionary relics. 


PHILIPSE MANOR HALL, Yonkers, N. Y., was 
begun c, 1682 by Frederick Philipse, carpenter- 
architect for Director Peter Stuyvesant of the 
Dutch province of New Netherland. Philipse was 
granted the manor of Philipseburgh by the 
British, 1693, and by 1694 owned a huge terrain 
on the Hudson from Spuyten Duyvil opposite the 
northern tip of Manhattan, to the Croton River. 
The Manor Hall, only surviving building of a 
community of mills and barns on the banks of the 
Nepperhan River (now underground) was aug- 
mented by Philipse’s grandson, 1745, and was a 
center of colonial social life. When the Philipse 
family remained loyal to Britain in the Revolution 
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it was confiscated and sold; taken over by the 
State, 1908, it was restored by the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 1911, 
and more recently by New York State. 

PHILIPSEBURGH UPPER MILLS, formerly 
called, Philipse Castle, built at a mill site on the 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y., by Fred- 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely re- 
stored Dutch colonial mansion and farm buildings. 
A section added by Gerard Beekman after 1785 
reflects the decorative taste of the early republic. 
Extensive restoration work is in progress. 

REMINGTON ART MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Og- 
densburg, N, Y., contains paintings and bronzes 
by Frederic Remington (1861-1909) who was born 
in Canton, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCES. A modern museum of nature, science and 
man with life-size habitats, historical restorations, 
and dioramas, Geology and minerals, Seneca In- 
dians, Genesee Valley life and folklore; country 
store, apothecary shop, weaving attic, tavern 
kitchen, tin shop, photo studio. Hall of Optica] 
Science, reference library. It has exhibitions, 
hobby show and workshops for children. 


SENATE HOUSE MUSEUM, Kingston. Origin- 
ally built 1676, burned 1777, the House was the 
seat of the first elected senate of N. Y. Restored, 
it contains historical objects and especially paint- 
ings, etc., of John Vanderlyn (1775-1852) histor- 
ical painter, who was born in Kingston, 

SUNNYSIDE, in Irvington and Tarrytown, N. Y. 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat.’’ He lived 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain. 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 
entertained Thackeray, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Wills, et al. Restored through the generosity of 
John ©). Rockefeller, Jr., the house is a pic- 
turesque example of romantic Gothic in a wooded 
vale. It contains 1,000 household objects and many 
books originally owned by Irving. At the entrance 
of Sunnyside Lane on Broadway stands the Wash- 
ington Irving Memorial by Daniel Chester French. 

DUTCH CHURCH OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y., erected 1699 by Frederick 
Philipse, overlooks the adjoining Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery resting place of Washington Irving, 
J. K. Paulding, Carl Schurz, Andrew Carnegie 
and other famous men. Below the church on old 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) the 
Pocantico River is crossed by Washington Irving 
Memorial Bridge, commemorating Irving’s legend 
of the headless horseman and Ichabod Crane. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT HOME, on U.S. 9s 
of Hyde Park, N. Y., is a National Historic Site. 
It comprises the house occupied by the Roosevelts 
since 1867, the birthplace of the President; the 
library, filled with historical papers, trophies and 
ship models, and the grave of the President. The 
library was erected by private subscription and 
turned over to the Government July 4, 1940. 

VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE, Croton-on- 
Hudson, seat of the Van Cortlandt family since 
the late i7th century, has been restored to its 
1749 appearance by John D. Rockefeller, Jr, Guests 
of the past have been Washington, Lafayette, 
Franklin, Rochambeau, and Geo. Whitefield. 

SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has an extensive exhibit of American paint- 
ings. Its biennial Ceramic. National sponsored by 
the Museum, the Onondaga Pottery Company, 
Syracuse, and the Ferro Corporation, Cleveland, 
features ceramic sculpture, pottery and enamels, 
and gives a large number of prizes offered by 
industries. Selected works from the initial show- 
ing in Syracuse are sent to leading museums in 
the U. S. and Canada, The Museum functions as a 
Community Art Center. 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, 
Utica, N. Y., is a community art center offering 
through its Community Arts Program changing 
exhibits, period rooms dating from 1900, collections 
of 19th and 20th century American and European 
art, art lending service, art library, record library 
and loan service, lectures, films and music pro- 
grams. The School of Art has classes for children 
and adults in painting, drawing, design, ceramics 
and sculpture, enameling and metalwork: 

For galleries, museums of New York City see 
pages 247-254. 


North Carolina 

BILTMORE, 2 mi. s of Asheville, is a monu- 
mental mansion using French Renaissance ele- 
ments erected by Geo. W. Vanderbilt. Estate 
comprises a museum, Jersey cattle, dairy barns, 
on 12,000 acres. Asheville has Biltmore In- 
dustries, or native crafts, and Thomas Wolfe 
birthplace. 


MINT MUSEUM OF ART, Charlotte, N. C. has 
exhibitions, lectures and classes in art. Occupies 
first branch of Philadelphia Mint, erected 1835. 


FORT RALEIGH NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, 
Roanoke Isl., has restored fort built by Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s expeditions of 1585, 1587. Virginia Dare, 
first white child, was born here Aug. 18, 1587. 
By 1590 the settlement had vanished. Museum and 
Elizabethan garden. Pageant, The Lost Colony, by 
Paul Green, July and August. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUSEUM OF ART, Ra- 
leigh, estab. 1956 with donation of old masters by 
Kress Foundation and appropriation from the 
State Legislature. 


OLD . SALEM, in Winston-Salem, comprises 
buildings erected from 1766 on by Morayians, in- 
cluding church and academy still in use. Winston- 
Salem is seat of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., with 
free guided tours in plant and tobacco warehouses. 


TRYON PALACE, New Bern, is the recon- 
structed colonial capitol of 1770-1794, orginally 
erected by Royal Gov. Wm. Tryon, Furnished with 
antiques. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
314 acres on the Atlantic at the end of Wright 
Memorial Bridge, has Kill Devil hill, where a 60- 
ft. pylon commemorates first flights by a heavier- 
than-air motor-propelled airplane by Wilbur and 
Orville Wright, Dec. 17, 1903. Four mi, N. is Kitty 
Hawk, with reconstructed shelters used by the 
Wrights. Also near is Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, 
208 it. tall, in Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Recreational Area, 


North Dakota 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL PARK, of over 71,00 acres in the Bad- 
lands, contains Roosevelt’s two ranch properties, 
Maltese Cross, 7 mi. s of Medora (1883) and 
Elkorn 35 mi. n of Medora. 


Ohio 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM AND THE ART 
ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI are conducted by 
the Cincinnati Museum Association in Cincinnati. 
The museum contains the Mary M. Emery col- 
lection of 15th to 20th century paintings, the Mary 
Hanna collection of 17th to 19th century paintings, 
the J. J. Emery collection of European and Ameri- 
can paintings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th 
to 20th century paintings and the Herbert Greer 
French collection of print masterpieces from the 
15th through the 19th centuries, also Nabataean 
antiquities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, 
Graeco-Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern 
and oriental sculpture; Islamic pottery and minia- 
tures; Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a 
Louis XVI salon and its complete furnishings. Also 
@ comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and American Indian objects. Loan exhibits in- 
clude the U. S. Playing Card Company’s collection 
of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph collection 
of Meissen porcelain. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, Cleveland, ex- 
hibits primitive, ancient, and classical art; periods 
of Europe; Near and Far East; Pacific localities; 
Africa; North. Central, and South America as 
represented in sculpture, painting, graphic 
processes; the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. 
Medieval collections include part of the Guelph 
Treasure of the House of Brunswick; the Holden 
Collection of European paintings; the Louis XVI 
Rousseau de la Rottiere Room; the J. H. Wade 
Collection with its decorative art and paintings 
and the extensive Severence~Prentiss collections, 


CLEVELAND HEALTH MUSEUM, Cleveland, 
Ohio, first of its kind in America, aims to educate 
the public in matters of health. Hundreds of three- 
dimensional exhibits dramatize means of main- 
taining good health. There is a film library, 
pamphlet library, and exhibit loan service, Ex- 
hibits include Juno, the talking, transparent wom- 
an; Dickinson models of human reproduction; 
Food for Health; Alcoholism is a Disease, and 
Human Heredity. 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, Cleveland, has new quarters at 10600 East 
Blvd., Cleveland, ineluding a Planetarium build- 
ing, a landscaped garden displaying native trees, 
shrubs and wild flowers of Northeastern Ohio; a 
display on the origins/and evolution of man and a 
new organization of the Hall of Nature, beginning 
with a map of the world and exhibiting pro- 
gressively the subjects of astronomy, mineralogy, 
geology, soils, plants and fauna. Its collection of 
Devonian fishes is notable, and it has special 
mountings of prehistoric animals. There are about 
1,000,000 specimens in research collections in 
natural science. 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Cleveland, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite 
Wade Park. Among the museum collections are: 
early Cleveland dioramas; miniature rooms depict- 
ing the homes of one family from Plymouth Colony 
1620 to 1880; an American Indian collection, in- 
cluding eight Indian settings; a log cabin in- 
terior and pioneer tools; Washingtoniana and 
Wapoleonana; a comprehensive lighting exhibit; 
early Western Reserve materials; a large costume 
collection; and paintings by Archibald Willard, 
including his first large painting of the ‘‘Spirit of 
776,’ ‘Transportation by land and water and 
Shaker and Eskimo collections are shown. The 
library of over 200,000 vols., many pamphlets, 
newspapers and mss. is especially strong in Ameri- 
can 19th century history, stressing Lincoln, Civil 
War, pioneer railroading and early Ohio activities. 


FORT RECOVERY, Mercer Co., Ohio, lies on the 
Wabash river one mile east of the Indiana line 
(State Route 49). The. reconstructed fort (1932), 
plus monument (1912), library and museum com- 
memorate the defeat of the American Army under 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Nov. 4, 1791, by the Mau- 
mee Indians, and the Indian attack on the fort 
June 30, 1794, after it had been erected by Gen. 
Anthony Wayne. The ‘monument contains bones 
of slain soldiers. 


FALLEN TIMBERS MONUMENT on the Mau- 
mee river, sw of Toledo, O., commemorates the 
victory of Wayne over Indians and British Aug. 
20, 1794. 


AIR FORCE MUSEUM, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, 11 mi. e of Dayton on State Route 4, 
has hictciical and current objects valuable to 
Iniuivary aviation. On exhibition is training 
equipment, an original PT-1 of the 1920’s, a 
Spad VII, an F-80R, the Lindbergh Sirius, a 
Russian Yak, an F-80R jet, a Wright glider, a 
Czech Zlin-26, and experimental type helicopters, 
gliders, supersonic and parasite planes, 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART has one of the 
most complete collections of ancient glass. Its 
painting collection numbers more than 800 
European and American works, including master- 
pieces by: El Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Holbein, 
Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippino Lippi, DiCosimo, 
Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Picasso, Robert 
Feke, Samuel F. B. Morse, Gilbert Stuart and 
Benjamin West, Antique and modern sculpture. 


Oklahoma 
FIRST WHITE SETTLEMENT (1796) Salina. 
Memorials of Major Chouteau and landmarks, 


FORT GIBSON STOCKADE, 8 mi. ne of Musk- 
ogee, preserves remains of the U. S. Army’s 
largest outpost in the Indian lands. Erected 1824, 
it was visited by Washington Irving, 1832. At 
different times Zachary Taylor, Robt. E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis and Braxton Bragg served here. 


NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME AND 
MUSEUM, Oklahoma City, estab. 1958, is a me- 
morial to the cattlemen of 17 western states on 37 
acres, building to cost $5,000,000 when completed. 
First 5 voted in are Will Rogers (Okla.), Charles 
Russell (Mont.), Charles Goodnight (Texas), Jake 
McClure (N. M.), Theo. Roosevelt (Dakotas). 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM 
on the State Capitol grounds at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., contains over 20,000 objects relating to 
Indian, territorial and state history. It has a 
historical library of 26,000 vols., the archives of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and other Indians, a 
newspaper collection and Union and Confederate 
memorial rooms. 


PHILBROOK ART CENTER of Southwestern 
Art Assn., Tulsa, Okla., conducts exhibits and 
educational projects and possesses, besides paint- 
ings of European and American masters, extensive 
collections representing Indian and Spanish 


colonial cultures, including pottery, basketry, 
paintings, artifacts. It conducts an annual na~ 
tional competition of contemporary American 


Indian paintings, open to artists of Indian or 
Eskimo extraction, exhibited in May and June. An 
annual competition for Oklahoma artists takes 
place annually in April. 

SOUTHERN PLAINS EXHIBIT & CRAFTS 
CENTER, Anadarko, has a museum showing life 
of Southern Plains Indians and an Indian craft 
shop. (U. S. Dept. of the Interior.) < 

THOMAS GILCREASE INSTITUTE of Ameri- 
can History and Art, owned by the city of Tulsa, 
places emphasis on American artists, including 
Remington, Catlin, Russell; Bierstadt, Moran, 
Copley, Sully, Homer, Eakins, etc.; also has 
American sculpture, Indian artifacts. Its library 
bas original material on the Five Civilized Tribes, 
the Spanish Mexican era from 1526 on and Mayan, 
Aztec, Tononac, Tarascan materials. 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL in Claremore 
commemorates the cowboy showman, born here 
Nov. 4, 1879. Both his father and mother had 
some Cherokee blood. In-Claremore also is located 
Oklahoma Military Academy, where the M. F. 
Barno collection, estab. 1955, contains books about 
Gen. Eisenhower; also U. S. military history. 


Oregon 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, near 
Medford and Klamath Falls, in the e part of 
the Cascade Range in sw Oregon, has Crater 
Lake, deep-blue circular body of water 6 mi. 
across, 1,996 ft. deepest part, walled by lava 
cliffs 500 to 2,000 ft. tall. Many natural phenom- 
ena and -wild life, including deer, bear, eagles, 
falcons; fir forests; rides, ski trails. In the 
Park are Mt. Scott, 8,938 ft., Hillman Peak, 
8,156 ft., Garfield Peak, 8,060. ft. 


OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Civic Audi- 
torium, Portland, maintains a museum of pioneer 
and Indian material, some associated with Lewis 
and Clark, Capt. Robt. Gray and the Marcus 
Whitman massacre (1843). The library has diaries 
and records of voyages and overland expeditions. 

PORTLAND ART MUSEUM, Portland, has 
collections of Pacific Northwest Indian art, Pre- 
Columbian Indian arts, Chinese art, Greek vases, 
Japanese prints, and Italian and Flemish painting 
of the Renaissance. It has works of contemporary 
Northwest artists and exhibits the work of regional 
artists each year. - 

-MUSEUM OF ART, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Ore., houses the Murray Warner Collection 
of Oriental Art, 3,196 works; the Gertrude Bass 
Warner Reference Library of Oriental Art, over 
6,000 rarities, and the University Collection of Art. 
There are frequent special exhibitions. Also at the 
University is the MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, with collections relating to anthropology, 
botany, paleontology, geology and zoology and the 
Herbarium, with special attention to fossil remains, 
flora and fauna of the Northwest. 


Pennsylvania 
BUHL PLANETARIUM AND INSTITUTE OF 
POPULAR SCIENCE, Pittsburgh, Pa., has a Zeiss 
projector, five galleries for permanent and 
changing exhibits, laboratory demonstrations, and 
classes in hobby courses for adults in astronomy, 
mathematics, physics, electronics and photography. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, located in Schenley 
Park, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by 
Andrew Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof 
the central branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, with special departments covering 
technology, art, and music; the Department of 
Fine Arts, with a representative and growing col- 
lection of modern painting and sculpture, and a 
new section of decorative arts; Carnegie Museum 
of the natural sciences, and Carnegie Music Hall. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 
1824, is one of the country’s oldest and foremost 
institutions for the study and promotion of the 
mechanic arts and applied science. The building 
contains a memorial hall dedicated to Franklin 
a museum, a library, the Fels Planetarium and 
offices. A heroic-sized statue of Franklin by James 
Earle Fraser stands in the hall. 

The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
may be operated by visitors. There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
and special displays on current developments. 

The Fels Planetarium, donated!to the Franklin 
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Institute, 1933, by Samuel S, Fels, reproduces the 
Stellar world of past, present and future. 

The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has over 158,129 volumes, 12,469 maps 
and 54,252 pamphlets, including complete runs of 
domestic and foreign technical periodicals. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal. 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
Studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del. for the study 
of cell growth reproduction and diseases from @ 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, has one of the most important 
manuscript depositories in the U. S. consisting of 
over 4,500,000 items. Its library has approximately 
500,000 books, pamphlets, and periodicals. In- 
cluded are books from the library of Benjamin 
Franklin, an almost complete set of Poor Richard 
Almanacks, including the first issue of 1733; 
Pennsylvania printings of the 18th century; the 
Cassel collection of Pennsylvania German im- 
prints; the Charlemagne Tower collection of 
Colonial Laws. 

There are over 7,000 vols. of newspapers in- 
cluding at least one paper for every date of issue 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 75,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography is 
the oldest general historical magazine. 


LONGWOOD GARDENS, near Kennett Square, 
Chester Co., Pa., developed since 1906 by the late 
Pierre du Pont, open free, comprise the arboretum, 
flower gardens, conservatory, open-air theatre and 
water garden. Special displays are: acacias, late 
Feb.-Mar.; azaleas, early April; camellias, late 
Feb,-Mar.; cherries, mid-April; chrysanthemums, 
late November; orchids, mid-Mar.-April; dogwood, 
late April; lilacs, early May; pyracantha, Oct.; 
rhododendron, mid-May; wisteria, mid-April. 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA, the oldest scientific institution 
of its kind, possesses a collection of natural 
objects in many respects unrivaled. Its Natural 
History museum exhibits animal _life-groups, 
minerals, birds common to Philadelphia and 
vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorescence exhibit, which reveals glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named for J. J, Audubon, once a member. 

The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
more than 150,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
collection is equally notable. The herbarium con- 
tains plants from all parts of the world. The 
library has 150,000 vols. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS in Philadelphia, Pa., founded 1805, 
is the oldest art institution in the United States. 
Organized ‘‘to promote the cultivation of the fine 
arts in America,’’ it set high standards of excel- 
lence, which have been maintained in its acquisi- 
tion of paintings and in its educational work. The 
institution possesses a representative cross section 
of American art, from the collections of Peales. 
Gilbert Stuarts, Sully through Eakins, Homer 
and Chase to important contemporary artists. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART at Benja- 
min Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has collections of first rank in the 
arts of Europe and America, representative of the 
Christian era and especially rich in medieval, 
Renaissance, modern and oriental art, in painting, 
sculpture and tapestries. Among antique archi- 
tectural exhibits are the Romanesque cloister of 
the 11th century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines, 
France; three rondels of French Gothic glass of 
about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey of &t. 


Laurent of the 12th century; a French Gothic 
chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th century; an 
altar from the Church of the Templars in Norroy- 
sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 

Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood from the Foule col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and nu- 
merous 15th century bronzes. Among the archi- 
tectural units are elements from the Picolomini 
Palace in Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, 
and the Chatefu de Pagny, including its choir 
screen and the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

The south wing of the museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
Ilhenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sassnian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated. at Damghan, as well 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Ravy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by a& mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
periods, The section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a 15th 
century carved -wood temple ceiling, and a 
scholar’s study panelled in gold and black lacquer 
of the 18th century. 

Among the notable works are the John G. John- 
son collection of over 1,000 paintings, containing 
many Italian and Flemish masterpieces by such 
artists as Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino, 
Antonnella da Messina, Botticelli, Rubens and 
Rembrandt, The Anna H, Wilstach collection 
contains Italian, Flemish and Spanish baroque 
paintings. The John H. McFadden collection has 
English 18th century portraits and landscapes. The 
Wm. L. and Geo. W. Elkins collections include 
Dutch, English, American and notable French 
paintings from Poussin to the Impressionists, sup- 
plemented by Post-impressionist in the Lisa 
Norris Elkins collection. There are excellent groups 
of French 20th century art in the Gallatin and 
Arensberg collections which form the basis of a 
large new section devoted wholly to modern art. 

UNIVERSITY MUSEUM of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, is concerned with 
the study of man, as exemplified by the remains 
of ancient civilization and the customs of primi- 
tive peoples. Its activities include field research 
in archaeology and ethnology. 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pottery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, comprising Colombian gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
logical collections illustrating the living tribes. 

The Babylonian Section contains a tablet library 
with about 20,000 cuneiform documents from 
Nippur and Ur. The Egyptian collection includes 
pieces from the temple of Merenptah; the Far Hast 
section has iconography of the Gupta, Grandhara 
and South India schools; there are mosiac foun- 
tains in the Islamic section and collections from 
Ancient Crete, Greece, Italy, Cyprus and Palestine. 

VALLEY FORGE STATE PARK, 2,033 acres, 
22 mi. n.w. of Philadelphia (State Roads 23 and 
83) preserves the site of Washington’s encamp- 
ment during the hard winter of 1777-78, when 
11,098 soldiers reported for duty of whom 2,898 
were incapacitated. Of special interest are Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, National Memorial Arch, 
restored soldiers’ huts, fleld hospital, redoubts. 
Dogwood blooms, in May, attract many visitors. 
Adjoining are Washington Memorial Chapel, built 
by the Rev. W. Herbert Burk; the Cloister of the 
Colonies. Peace carillon, Museum of American 
History and Memorial Bell Tower dedicated 1953 


by the D.A.R. 
Rhode Island 


NEWPORT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Newport, 
R. I., founded 1853, has a marine museum and ex- 
tensive exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
etc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
house built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vol. of log books, custom 
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house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss, 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, is the major art enterprise 
within the state’s borders. There are important 
collections of classical art, 19th century painting, 
18th century American furniture, the Abby Ald- 
rich Rockefeller collection of Japanese bird and 
flower prints, the Lucy Truman Aldrich collections 
of 18th century porcelains and textiles. Of partic- 
ular importance are pieces of high renaissance 
art and a small group of aboriginal, primitive and 
pre-Columbian arts. 


OLD STONE TOWER, Newport, is a 2-story cir- 
cular structure of native stone of unknown origin, 
variously identified as a church, a beacon and a 
mill. Mill is mentioned in will of Gov. Benedict 
Arnold, died 1678. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Providence, R. I., occupies the historic John 
Brown House, 52 Power St. It comprises a museum 
of objects of Rhode Island origin and rooms con- 
taining furniture made by Newport 18th century 
cabinet makers. The library specializes in the 
history of Rhode Island and genealogy. 


South Carolina 

CHARLESTON is center for world’s most ex- 
tensive displays of magnolia and camellia gardens. 
They comprise Cypress Gardens, 24 mi. north, 250 
acres of flowering shrubs and giant cyprus, with 
lagoons, Jan. to May; Magnolia Gardens, on Ash- 
ley River Road, northwest, 25 acres of azaleas, 
Magnolias and camellia japonica, Mar.-April; 
Middletown Gardens, northwest, begun 1741 by 
Henry Middleton, pres., Continental Congress, Dec. 
to March; Pierates Cruze Gardens, camellias, 
azaleas. 


FORT SUMTER NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
Charleston harbor, where Civil War began when 
Confederate batteries under Gen. P. G. T. Beau- 
regard bombarded the fort, Apr. 14-16, 1861, The 
fort was destroyed but Confederates held it until 
February, 1865. 


South Dakota 
MT. RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
near Keystone in the Black Hills, is a gigantic 
carving on the granite mountainside of the heads 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Designed by Gutzon Borglum, 500 ft. 
above the road, the heads are up to 70 feet tall. 


Tennessee 

THE HERMITAGE, 13 mi. e. of Nashville, was 
puilt 1819 by Andrew Jackson, rebuilt 1835 after a 
fire. Contains personal effects and furniture of 
Jackson and. his wife. Jackson died here June 8, 
1845, and is buried here. A small brick chapel, 
Hermitage Church, also built by Jackson is on the 
premises. 

THE PARTHENON, Centennial Park, Nashville, 
a full-size replica of the Parthenon of Athens, 
houses the James M. Cowan collection of paintings 
and casts of the Elgin marbles taken from the 
Parthenon and now in the British Museum. 


Texas 

ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO, Of the five old Spanish 
Missions in or near San Antonio, Tex., the greatest 
yenown attaches, for patriotic reasons, to the 
Alamo, now preserved as the Cradle of Texas 
Liberty. This was the Mission de San Antonio de 
Valero, founded 1718 and named for St. Antony 
of Padua, and the Marquis of Valero, Spanish 
viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cottonwood. Church 
and convent were surrounded by a wall 8 ft. high, 
215 ft. wide. In February, 1836, Santa Anna and 
1,000 Mexicans besieged 184 Texans under Col. 
William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. They fought 
to the last man. Davy Crockett and Col. James 
Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. The bodies 
were burned on the site. The church, in ruins, was 
bought about 40 years ago from the Catholic 
church by the State of Texas. The building has 
been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole is a 
memorial to Texas defenders. 

Also in the environs of San Antonio are four 
other missions. La Purisima Concepcion de Acuna 
was built in 1731. The chapel is in use. San Jose y 
San Miguel de Aguayo, erected 1720, was restored. 
It is notable for its rose window. San Miguel Cap- 
istrano, opened 1731, was restored in 1907. San 
Francisco de la Espada, founded 1721, erected on 
its present site 1731, has a school and services. 


BROWNING LIBRARY, BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
Waco, contains a remarkably comprehensive col- 


lection of manuscripts, first editions and mem- 
orabilia of Robert and Elizabeth Browning. There 
is also a large Texas historical collection at the 
University. 


HALL OF STATE, DALLAS, located in Fair 
Park. It was built in commemoration of Texas 
heroes as part of the centennial program in 1936. 
Later leased by the state to the City of Dallas, 
it has been the home of the Dallas Historical So- 
ciety (founded 1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 
Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau_ Buona- 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindoriff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis (East Texas Room), Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Above the central entrance stands the heroic 
statue of a Tejos warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
Cc. W. Nimitz, by Felix-de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1946. A statue of a Cow- 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS OF HOUSTON, Texas, 
opened 1924, in 1958 opened its new addition, Cul- 
linan Hall, designed by Mies van der Rohe. 
Collections include important examples of the 
Flemish School, the Italian and Spanish Renais- 
sance, the French Impressionists, Italian bronze 
sculpture, and 20th century art. It has the Hogg 
collection of 65 paintings and water colors by 
Frederic Remington. The Bayou Bend collection 
of Indian Art of the Southwest contains Pueblo 
pottery, Navajo sandcast silver, Kiowa and Omaha 
paintings and Kachinas. 


SAN JACINTO MONUMENT AND MUSEUM 
are located on San Jacinto battleground, a state 
park of about 460 acres, 22 mi. east of Houston, 
Texas, scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, be- 
tween the Texan and Mexican armies, which 
won independence for Texas, The Monument 570 
feet high, is built of reinforced concrete faced with 
Texas fossilized buff limestone. The museum 
proper, which forms the base of the building, is 
124 feet square. On the outside of the base are 
eight massive panels on which is engraved a brief 
account of the history of Texas. Above the panels, 
at the base of the shaft, which is 48 feet square at 
its foundation, tapering to 30 feet square at the 
observation tower, is a frieze by Wm. M. McVey, 
depicting significant phases in the Anglo-American 
colonization of Texas. At the apex is a star. 

The museum has the papers of Sam Houston, 
Lamar and other patriots, and documents relating 
to the history of Mexico and Texas. The ‘relic 
collection, 9,000 items, includes royal, church and 
private seals, uniforms and vestments, coins 
medals and materials made of gold, silver, copper 
and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 items. 
The library has 20,000 publications and 85,000 
issues of newspapers, ; 


TEXAS MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Austin, Tex. 
ake by the oe of The University of Texan 

x S cover anthropology, botany, = 
tory and zoology. eS 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 
sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
races of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese. 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pipes, and shell ornaments. Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Texas Indian tribes. The 
museum contains an excellent collection of blan- 
kets and baskets of the American Indians. 

Exhibits of Vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
from the several geologic periods in Texas. Four 
cases show exhibits of early man, represented by 
artifacts associated with extinct animals, such as 
the long-horned bison. Maps show the land areas 
of Texas during successive geologic periods. 

Outstanding exhibits in the history division 
include the gavels of former Vice President John 
Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 
of Texas Independence, the original President Polk 
Warrant, dated Dec. 29, 1845, extending the laws 
of the United States over the state of Texas; and 
the Wooten fire-arm collection. 
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Utah 

SALT LAKE CITY is the site of the Utah State 
Capitol, which contains a permanent art exhibit 
and displays of industries and scenic attractions. 
One block west is Pioneer Memorial Museum, a 
reconstruction of the old Salt Lake Theatre, with 
pioneer objects. Other relics from early Mormon 
history and Indian artifacts are shown in Latter 
Day Saints Museum and Visitor Center, on Mormon 
Temple Square. The Square has the most famous 
of buildings associated with the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints, including Mormon Temple (be- 
gun 1853) with spires 212 ft. tall; The Tabernacle, 
seating 8,000, with an immense domed roof rest- 
ing on arches, Utah Museum of Fine Arts, with 
paintings, tapestry and furniture, is located in the 
administration building of the University of Utah. 


Vermont 
BENNINGTON HISTORICAL MUSEUM is no- 
table for Early American glass, furniture, pottery 
and Revolutionary memorabilia, including uni- 
forms. Art gallery of American and foreign mas- 
ters. Bennington also has the Battle Monument, 
306 ft. tall, on field where Stark and his Green 
Mountain Boys beat the Hessians, Aug. 16, 1777. 
Virginia 
APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT comprises 968 acres administered by 
the National Park Service. It comprises the re= 
built house of Wilmer McLean in which Gen. 
Robert E. Lee surrendered the Confederate Army 
of Northern Virginia to Lt. Gen. U. S. Grant, 
USA, Apr. 9, 1865. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG is a _ full-scale 
restoration of the 18th century buildings and liv- 
ing conditions in what was the capital of Virginia 
when Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry and 
George Mason were young men. The restoration, 
made possible by the support of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., since 1927 has used $62,000,000, some 
of it derived from fees, to rebuild more than 
500 colonial homes, shops and public buildings on 
a tract of over 152 acres. Some original houses 
remained; others were reconstructed on original 
foundations. Most impressive are the Colonial 
Capitol, where Patrick Henry in 1765 denounced 
the Stamp Act; the Governor’s Palace, Raleigh 
Tavern, Geo. Wythe House, Brush-Everard House, 
Public Gaol and Magazine & Guard House. There 
are a dozen craft shops where bootmaker, printer, 
weaver, wigmaker, apothecary, silversmith and 
others work with colonial tools. Williamsburg 
also has Bruton Parish Church (1715), the Wren 
Building of the College of William and Mary, 
chartered 1693, and the Court House of 1770. 
Many of those associated with the reproduction of 
colonial life wear colonial costumes. The new 
Information Center, built at a cost of $7,500,000, 
has 2 theatres, dormitories and 188-room motel. 


FORT MONROE CASEMATE MUSEUM at Ft. 
Monroe on Old Point Comfort, Va., 30 mi. s of 
Williamsburg, has ‘relics of imprisonment there 
of Jefferson Davis and Chief Black- Hawk, and of 
the battle between the Monitor and Merrimac and 
other Civil War events. The site, fortified for 350 
years, is hq, U. S. Continental Army Command. 


JAMESTOWN, site of the 350th anniversary 
festival in 1957, lies at the end of the new Colo- 
nial Parkway that begins in Williamsburg. Here 
the English colonists established their first homes, 
fort and church. Exhibits of relics and dioramas of 
past scenes have been installed by the National 
Park Service, which has centers for visitors here 
and at Yorktown, site of the battles that led to 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. The Moore 
farmhouse, in which articles of surrender were 
drafted, has been reproduced. 


JAMES MONROE LAW OFFICE AND MUSEUM 
in Fredericksburg, Va. is the original building in 
which President Monroe practiced law in the 
1780’s. Owned by the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation and opened as a museum in 1927, it 
houses a large collection of personal possessions 
of Monroe and his family; china, silver, por- 
traits. court costumes and White House furniture 
including desk on which Monroe Doctrine was 
signed. The Foundation owns a large part or 
original Monroe correspondence and a _ large 
library pertaining to Monroe and the Monroe 
Doctrine which comprises a complete reference 
library on Monroe. 

LEXINGTON is the seat of Washington and. Lee 
University and Virginia Military Institute, both 
cherishing memories of the Confederacy. In 1865 


Washington Academy, named for George Washing- 
ton, made Robert E. Lee its president; in 1871, 
after his death, it became Washington & Lee Univ, 
Lee and his family are buried in the crypt of Lee 
Memorial Chapel, Virginia Military Institute, 
which lost many of its cadets in battle in 1864, 
was burned by Gen. David Hunter, USA, and re- 
built. Thos. J. Jackson, ‘‘Stonewall,”’ taught there 
before the war. His grave and monument are in 
Lexington Presbyterian cemetery. 

MARINERS MUSEUM, on Route 60, on the 
Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, contains 
ship models, marine pictorial material, figure- 
heads, navigation instruments and more than 
750 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
scale ship models. Also working mechanical scale 
models of ships’ propulsion machinery. More than 
80 ship figureheads show the art of the ship 
carver, the masterpiece of which is an eagle 
with a wingspread of 18 feet, from U. S. S. 
Lancaster (1858). The Marine Library contains 
35,000 vols. and thousands of maps, charts and 
plans of vessels. 

MONTICELLO, near Charlottesville, was de- 
signed by Thos. Jefferson and his home 1772-1826. 
He died and was buried there. The house contains 
his furniture and memorabilia. He founded the 
Univ. of Virginia at Charlottesville and designed 
its Rotunda and other buildings, beginning 1817. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, 14 mi. from Lexington 
carries US 11 on a limestone arch, 90 ft. long, 50 
to 150 ft. wide, 215 ft. above Cedar Creek, In 1775 
Thos, Jefferson bought it and 157 acres and built 
a log cabin there. 


NORFOLK MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Yarmouth at the Hague, Norfolk, Va. has 18 
galleries exhibiting old masters and modern paint- 
ings and sculpture, European decorative arts, art 
material from the Near East, China and Japan 
and Pre-Columbian cultures of Mexico, Central 
America and Peru. A section of the museum is 
devoted to the history of Norfolk and vicinity 
from 1606 to the present day. The museum is an 
information center for the natural history of Tide- 
water Virginia and North Carolina. It is head- 
quarters for 16 cultural organizations and has 
changing contemporary exhibits, weekly concerts 
and lectures. 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Richmond, 
has its hq. in the house occupied by the R. E. Lee 
family during the Civil War and its library and 
portrait gallery in an annex. The library has 
100,000 printed items and 500,000 mss., prints, 
maps, etc., relating to early history. It has original 
diaries of Geo. Washington and Wm. Byrd, II, 
letterbooks of Gov. Alex Spotswood and “‘King” 
Carter, military papers of Gen. R. E. Lee and the 
library of John Randolph of Roanoke. Over 500 
paintings include portraits of the Lee and Ran- 
dolph families. John Marshall (the society’s first 
president), Arthur Lee, and works by Wollaston, 
Hesselius, Sully and Charles Willson Peale. The 
Society maintains Battle Abbey, Richmond, de- 
voted to Confederate memorabilia and Virginia 
House, constructed from an English priory. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Richmond, is administered by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. It has a comprehensive collection of 
old masters of the Italian, Dutch, English and 
French schools, as well as a fine group by Ameri- 
can artists, historical and modern. The Virginia 
Museum Theatre offers a varied program. 

WAKEFIELD, George Washington’s birthplace, 
was reproduced 1931, 38 mi. E. of Fredericksburg. 

WAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM OF VIRGINIA, in 
Warwick, Newport News, Va., exhibits thousands 
of implements and memorabilia of World War I 
and World War II. These include weapons and 
equipment used by American, French, Japanese, 
Russian, English, and many other nations. In- 
cluded is a tank that entered Paris the first day of 
liberation and later was used by Gen. Patton. 


Washington 

SEATTLE ART MUSEUM, Seattle, has out- 
standing collections in the arts of China, Japan, 
and India, with collections in world art from pre- 
historic to contemporary times. 

Samuel H. Kress collection illustrates Italian 
painting of the 14th through the 18th centuries 
and includes a ceiling fresco by Tiepolo. There 
are also Flemish and Dutch masterpieces of the 
17th century. The museum has a comprehensive 
collection of the works of contemporary North- 
west artists and exhibits the work of regional 
artists each year. 
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West Virginia 


HARPERS FERRY is separated from Virginia 
and Maryland by the Shenandoah and Potomac 
Rivers. Its lower town is being restored by the 
National Park Service to its condition in 1859, 
when John Brown seized the U. S. Armory (Oct. 
17-18). The fire-engine house in which Brown 
barricaded himself stands on the grounds of 
Storer College. Stonewall Jackson captured over 
11,000 Union soldiers here Sept. 15, 1862. 


Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Madison, maintains a library containing many 
fare documents, newspapers and books of impor- 
tance to Midwest history. It has 500 vols. of mss. 
relating to the Old West gathered by Dr. Lyman 
Draper and a large labor collection. The society 
maintains the state archives, the state museums, 
a mobile museum; operates 3 historic sites and is 
developing museums in farm, circus, railroad and 
medical history, 

Its Mass Communications History Center, first 
in nation, was founded 1956 when H. V. Kalten- 
born contributed 200 boxes containing scripts and 
documents, since amplified by contributions from 
other journalists, and available for research. 
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Se a ART eee ee mayerarer has 
cially works by Americans, including Rembrandt, 
Peale, Bierstadt, Durand, Geo. Innes, Blakelock, 
Moran, Remington, Homer and many others. 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM, Wisconsin 
Ave, and 8th St.y founded 1881, is a municipal 
natural history museum, with departments of an- 
thropology, botany, geology, history and zoology. 
Exhibits include mammal habitat groups and di- 
oramas, the Bird Hall, Hall of the American 
Indian, African peoples, Oceanic people, Colonial 
village, National park dioramas, Marine hall, Bot- 
any hall. The Museum has outstanding collections 
or pipes, guns and typewriters and an extensive 
lecture, film and education program. 

YERKES OBSERVATORY, Williams Bay, con- 
tains a 40-in. refracting telescope 62 ft. long and 
other instruments. Open Saturdays for public 
lectures. Owned by University of Chicago. 


Wyoming 
BUFFALO BILL MUSEUM, Cody, Wyo., on the 
former ranch of Col,.Wm. F. Cody at the begin- 
ning of Cody Road to Yellowstone National Park. 
Relics of scouting and pioneer life on the Great 
Plains. Equestrian statue of Buffale Bill by Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney. 


Public Libraries in Large American Cities 


POPULATION OF 100,006 OR MORE 
Source: United States Office of Education; data for fiscal year 1959 


Cost of operation for year includes salaries but not capital outlay. Total number of volumes 68,085,801, 


circulation of volumes 210,514,249. Expenditures ( 
books and periodicals $14,319,723, other categories 
served 47,734,569. 


excluding capital outlay) for salaries $80,384,354 
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$15,095,908, total $112,043,864. Population of area 


: No. of Circu- Cost of } No. of Circu- Cost of 
City volumes | lation |Operation) City yolumes| lation |Operation 
Population of 1,000,000 or more ‘Knoxville, Tenn... “ 15e 508 pret $215,216 
Chicago, Tl.......| 2,482,484) 9,489,561|$6,267,487| |Llttle Rock, Ark... st eS 
Detroit, Mich.....| 1,839,004 (886,494) 4,452,855 LONE Beach, Calif. 99,858) 2,146,854] 1,051,124 
Los Angeles, Calit. 2,555,298 |11,120,984| 4,681,010 ree Tene? peeks Byer eae 
ew xork, . ne ; . i z f . 
Broekio gay] 2126202| 9.022.041 5141708] Gee is | « AGG) Sete ea8| a UR AED 
Givnulation: : 2,771,926 113,186,308] 7,004,021 aie man og hes 916,508} 2,926,795] 1,932,489 
Reference.....| 3,962,560!..........| 4,430,076 Be fle, Ale. S24 t\. 144,266 22,431 144,395 
Queens.......| 1,491/325| 6,938,916] 3,418,502||Montgomery, Ala. . 9,350) | 291,821); 58,701 
Philadeiphia, Pa. .| 1,916,032! 5,923,7041 3,524,000||Nashville. Tenn...) 161,523) | 671,033) 193,328 
Newark, N. J......| 814,953] 2,319:264| 199/022 
Population of 100,000 to 999,999 NewBedford, Mass. 298,991 420,316 345,339 
“ New Haven, Conn, 26,2 844,244 522,295 
Akron, Ohio......] 441,181) 1,699,292) §50,808|/New Orleans, La...| 519,559] 1,304,431| 1,688,991 
Albany, N.Y......| 177,527| 493,176] 263,788||Norfolk, Va.’.....| 151,517] "652,80 1836 
Allentown, Pa.....| 121,609] | 554,58 67,525||Oakland, Calif. ...| 529,154] 2,394,852] 1,384/376 
Atlanta, Ga,...... 554,746 2,050,092 826,972||Oklahoma City... . 140,377 49,1 39, 
Austin, Tex.,.... 126.772] '837,473| _279:179||Omaha, Nebr,.....| 315,132] 1,197,090] 390,273 
Baltimore, Md.....| 1,566,974] 3,949,588] 2,442'766||Pasadena, Caiif....| 311/929] 1/340,688|° 606,278 
Baton Rouge, La... 27,287| ‘548,924! '206,894||Paterson, N. J.....| 214,941| 1520,449| 294/191 
Berkeley, Calit....| 240,270] _ 628,917] 275,291]|Peoria, Til........ 329,030] 739,500} 457,611 
Birmingham, Ala... 535,924] 2,661,113 464,802||Phoenix, Ariz..,... 223,838 854,911 364,459 
Boston, Mass. ....| 2,170,907] 3,628,530] 3,379,065||Pittsburgh, Pa.....| 1,460,247| 3,569,370| 2,029,058 
Bridgeport, Conn..| 410/059] 1.048486 2'836||Portland, Ore...... 1892] 2.92917 1225,541 
Buifalo, N. ¥.....| 1,818,189] 6,059,378] 2,600,600) (Providence, R. I...| 531,645] '994,195| 606,662 
Cambridge, Mass,.| 187,580) '525,853] '232/205||Reading, Pa....... 162,499] 408,955} 150,162 
Camden, N.J..... 89,134| 184/505] 141/200||Richmond, Va.... . 283,179] _ 590,080] 292665 
Canton, Ohio. .-..| 303,275] 1,569,020) 348,982||Rochester, N.Y....| 647,616| 1,926,519] 1,124,860 
Charlotte, N.C... . 275,491} 1,009,006} 354,126)/Sacramento, Calif.. 384,269 7,433| '373,656 
Chattanooga,Tenn.| 142,249) 412,004) | 162,498) /St. Louis, Mo..,..| 1,145,299] 2,783,544] 1 703.762 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. .| 1,895,468] 4,956,210] 2,287,702||St. Paul, Minn....| '615,559| 1,778,000| 848/230 
Cleveland, Ohio. . .| 2,914,996| 6,823,021] 4/916,223||Salt Lake City... _| 351,889] 1,116,234| 247/404 
Columbus, Ohio...| 534,224] 2,133,954] 1,034,317||San Antonio, Tex..| 426,883] 1,161,470) 461,480 
Corpus Jhristi, Tex. 481,280 ‘ 304,670 132,716 San Diego, Calif. -|  525,028| 2,386,075) 1 069,377 
By Pexrn. : , ,683,722 3, San Francisco, Calif, ‘636, 
Dayton, Ohio... ann 4 304 335 118 38 San rane! co, Calif 812,055] 3,474,707| 1,636,350 
enver, Colo.,.... 95, i i ,179,306 Carnegie....... 2 
Des Moines, Lowa.| 299,855] 1/102'140| '510/038|| Public... 71 173'534| 684307} 174,981 
Duluth, Minn,,.,. 181,209 589,075 203,729||Scranton, Pa.. 150,656 428,711 27°685 
Elizabeth, N.J,,..} 213,333) 382,075] 332/684] (Seattle, Wash. 1,076,977] 3,508,362| 1,470,489 
El Paso..........] 219,439) 873,828| 216, 161//Shreveport, La. 159/391 58,014| 231.2 
Brie, Pa -.-ee.[ 172,783| 357,913] 149,815 ||Somerville, Mas 155,613]  423/317| 223/969 
ivansville, Ind,: South Bend, Ind 213,589| 900,351] 396.371 
Public... «+s. 298,700] 1,090,820] 362,912||Spokane, Wash....| 266,130} _ 847,413| 323/598 
ral lard so 61,202} 140,327] 40;940||Springfieid, Mass..| 591/472] 1,583°786| 714.143 
Fall River, Mags...|  183,907/ 239,831 99,236||Syracuse, N. Y....| 258,914] 1,234'382| 547'599 
fart wasns joa] ingia| Lagat] Seas mecoms ion | SPR) gue ate] ha 
a vayne, ee 779,0 949, ; ampa, Fla....... : 
Fort Worth, Tex.. 372,526 1,146,320 426,515 Toledo, Ohlorey 731198 2,188 '759 903/089 
vary, Bae eca ss j ; y Trenton, N. J..... é F 
GrandRapids Mich) 441,449) 1,208,494/ 429.354) (Tulsa, Okla): 1] 307/449) 1,431'038| | 295"B43 
ford, Conn....| 3610! 5 5,502||Utica, N. ¥.......| _ 127, "416, 3 
Honolulu, Hawaii..| 304.040 1.645,721) 654,898 Washington, D.C... 1,084,260 2,423/070 2,202'080 
Houston, Tex... ., 85,1: ,578, ; Jaterbury, Conn,. 196, 
Indianapolls, ina. 738,526 1,895,152 1,213,889 Wichita, anaes 163;706 a3’ hee 110/856 
rille, Fla,..|  324,5 : ; ilmington, Del...| 241,111] 485/411 3,1 
Jersey City, N.J..| 465.416} 945'703| 782'306||Worcester, M ; K 33 
Kansas City,Kans.| 182/434| 829/237| 200/186||vonkers Nv. | SeStoon| Seolaea|  oopBa2 
Kansas City, Mo.,.| 847,312] 3,142,760] 1,185,901 Youneriben arias R01 bor 1.378496 824,003 
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‘EDUCATION 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SENIOR, MEDICAL, PROFESSIONAL AND TEACHERS; SPRING, 1960 


are co-educational! unless abbreviations indicate as follows: (M) for men only (W) for women 
eal (Med) hi has medical school; (T) primarily teachers college. Asterisk (*) denotes land-grant college. 
Some men’s and women’s institutions are coeducational at the graduate level and in their evening 
and summer divisions. 
Governing official is president unless otherwise stated. Year indicates when founded. 


Control: C-county; D-religious denomination; Di-district; F-federal; 1-interdenominational: 

Mu-municipal; P-private; Pr-proprietary; S-state; T-territorial govt.; ¥-¥.M.C.A. z 
Governing Official Stu- |Teach 
Name Location Yr. and Control dents/ ers 

Abilene. hgh . |Abilene, Tex......... 1906)/Don H, Morris........ ei 2,307] 147 
Adams State. . . -|Alamosa, Colo....... 1925|Fred J. Plachy.........|S 1,166 72 
Adelphi .|Garden City, N. Y....|1896|Paul D. Eddy......... de 1,924 359 
Adrian ss Adrian, Mich...... .. |1845|John H, Dawson....... D 694 46 ] 
Agnes Scot: Ww) Decatur, Ga.........|1889|Wallace M, Alston..... iz 628 75 P 
Air Un. ee of Tech, USAF. ..|Dayton, Ohio. ..|1919|Brig. Gen, C. EB. Comins F 661 72 ‘ 
Akron, “Un. of .|AKron, Ohio . |1870)Norman P, nag Peo .|Mu | 4,771 210 
Alabama A. & M. ‘Normal, Ala .|1875|Joseph F. Drake....... Ss] ,265 75 ‘. 
Alabama College.............. Montevallo, Ala .|1896|Howard M, Phillips 1s 1,022 75 a 
Alabama, Un. of University, Ala. . |1831|/Frank A. Rose. . {8 12,365] 1,025 ye 
PARRA OLN. ci. -. 1s ecane ec College, Alaska. ,|1922|Ernest N. Patty... |S 781 95 
Albany State. . .|Albany, Ga.. . {1903} William H. Dennis. |S 823 42 i 
Albertus Magnus. New Haven, Conn... .{1925|Sister M. Louise.. . .|D 315 42 
Albion. .|Albion, Mich........ 1835|Louis W. Norris... .|D 1,324 93 } 
MabHshi Se oe! esha Peas Reading; Pais... x: 1856|Harry V. Masters...... D 825 58 | 
Alcorn A, & M*. ..|Lorman, Miss........|1871|John D. Boyd. nae: 822 57 
Alderson-Broaddus. . |Philli ppi, at Via are. 1931|Richard RE. hearer. aerate D 475 31 4 
Alfred Un. Ey MAGREd EN: Wer ocete.'. s 1836|M. Ellis Drake........ 8S, P| 1,365} 110 1 
Allegheny iA Meadville, Pa.. .|1815|Lawrence L. Pelletier... |P 1,149 93 ; 
Allen Un ‘| |Columbia, S. C.. ./1870|Frank R. Veal......... D 723 52 ’ 
Alliance we Cambridge Spgs., “Pa.:|1912|Arthur P. Coleman... . Ne 240 23 : 
SAUER Bre, fete fakers viata aie sterae ace eteerte [ALIA MAIO I rete e wisi'e oe 1886}Robert D. Swanson.....|D 631 52. i 
Alverno. .... (W)|Milwaukee, pee Wes: 1936|Sister M. eating pets} 2 1,000 87> 
American Acad. of Art......... Chicago; Tl... ..../1923|Frank Young.. ay iid 2 650 15 
Amer. Inst. for Foreign ‘Trade. ..|Phoenix, Ariz. . .}1946|Carl A. Sauer.. ewe 1 250 27 
American free eerloual, . Faces aod Springfield, Mass... .. 1885|John F. Hines.........|P 1,446 46 
American oe River Aro Washington, D. oe .|1893)}H. R. Anderson.,......|D 7,418 400 , 
Amherst. (M4) Amherst, Mass.. . |1821/Calvin H. Plimpton....|P 977 130 
Anderson. ‘|Anderson, THA Essa ace 1917|Robert H. Reardon.,...|D 942 64 . 
Andover Newton Theol. Seh.. Newton Center, eine 1807|Herbert Gezork........|D 251 30 
Anna Maria.. 5 “(w) Paxton, Mass. .|1946|Sister Irene Marie...... D 365 26 
Annhurst. . . AGE) Putnam, Conn. .|1941| Mother Claire Helen...,|D 207 24 
Antioc . | Yellow Spgs., Ohio.. 1853|James P. Dixon, Jr.....|P 1,274 100 
Appalachian St. Teach. s aca 1a f 
Arizona State. . 1899|J. Lawrence Walkup.. 1,691 80 
‘Arizona State U “<2 ]1885/H D. Richardson, act! “|S | 9641] 500 ; 
Arizona, Un. of*.. 5 .|1885|Richard A. Har |S 11,772 682 
Arkansas A. & M. College’ Hghts, é Ark.. ||1909|J. W. Mears. . Sole 894 67 
Ark. Agric. Mech. & No .|Pine Bluff, Ark...... 1875|Lawrence A. Davis..... Ss 1,436 92 
Arkansas Baptist....... Little Rock Ark .|1884|Charles E. Johnson..... D 250 18 
Arkansas College..............|Batesville, Ark....... 1872|Paul M. McCain....... D 216 22 | 
Arkansas Polytechnic.......... Russellville, Ark...... LOOGIID WW. Heuer ies eens 1,200 75 
Arkansas State... cs cece acess State College, Ark... .|1910|Carl R. Reng.. era | 2,578 126 
Arkansas State Teach. Conway, ATK........ 1907|Silas D. Snow......... 8 347, 91 ' 
Arkansas, Un. of* - (Med) Fayetteville, Ark..... 1871|David W. Mullins...... Ss 5,086 554 i 
Armstrong SAG Berkeley, Calif. . .|1918|J. Evan Armstrong..... Pp 500 22 
mtoontook- State Teach... ..: AB) Presque Isle, Me..... 1903|Clifford Wieden........ Ss 166 12 I 
Art Center School............. Los Angeles, Calif... .|1932|/Edward A. Adams..... iP 987 88 
Art. Inst. of Chicago, Sch. of ee Chicago, Tll....... ,..|1879|/Allan McNab.......... P 3,196 Tae 
Asbury jena :..-| Wilmore, ay Ae eet Be i i: een cone seats = ia on 

Bp axy. Theoio cal Semi :|Wilmore, Ky......... ulian McPheeters..... 
aaninnd.- ai Maton sete Ashland, Ohio. ......|1878/Glenn L. Clayton...... D 783 71 
MOMUN PON... sss. oe bc os 288 Woreester.. Ohio. chews Bat rs oe ee pe 3. Sehineidei - ane re 

naei of Ohio.. ; M neinnat ts) ev. chneider 
Athenaey = ; ‘\Athens, Ala.. .... |1822|Virgil McCain. .|D 404 31 
niversit} § stem: 

hae Un. y. y Atlanta, Ga...... ...|1865|Rufus E. Clement...... P 486 52 

peereouee 2 aye eG Atlanta, Ga... i... ... |1867|Benjamin Mays........ PE 725 41 

Spelm: Pea fe Atlanta, Ga.. ....{1881]/Albert Manley..... aie 532 48 
Atlantic ‘Christian | Me ee es Sir Wilson, N. C.. .|1902|Arthur D. Wenger D 1,143 67 
Atlantic Union. Re oratis tate . So. Lancaster, Mass... |1882|/R. L. Reynolds D 460 40 
PERI DUERMO Tes eas Gels seals sas oe ‘|Auburn, Ala... 872|Ralph B. Draughon s 7,333 542 
Augsburg......... ..|Minneapolis, Minn 1869|B. M. Christensen D 930 71 
Augustana. . .|Rock Island, Ill. . 1860|Conrad Bergendoff D 1,139 86 
Augustana. . ..,|Sioux Falls, 8S. Da’ 1860| Lawrence Stavig. . D 1,341 76 
Augustana Theol Sem.. -.|Rock Island, Il.. 1860|/Karl E. Mattson. . D 210 15 
PRUITOR Gas 97 c' * Aurora, Iil.... 1893|/Theodore Stephens. D 726 49 
GSR re se ose Sherman, Tex... 1849|John D. Moseley....... D 837 75 
Austin Peay State. os Clarksville, Hen. 1929|Halbert Harvill.. {8 1,273 85 
vedaeg Presby. Theol, . Austin, Tex. .. |1884|Rev. David L. Stitt: D 140 14 
Azu 0 Past . |Azusa, Calif. ; tee eae ete Haggard ASM oR 126 th 

Babson Perk. “Mass. . . |19 ordon rim 

Babsoi Instiute Baldwin, Kan........ 1858| William J. ‘Scarborough. D 540 44 
Baldwin-Wallace. . ; ‘ |Berea, Ohio .........{1845/Alfred B. Bonds, Jr...,.|D 2,160 130 
Ball State Teachers............|Muneie, Ind. ..|1918|John Emens........... Ss 5,921 317 
Batiimore, Un: Of) 14. ese. son Baltimore, Md. ...|1925|Theodore Wilson,...... ime »296 152 
Bank Street Coll. of Educ....... New York, N. > ae 1916|John H, Niemeyer..... 2 365 30 
Baptist Bible Sem Johnson City, N. Y...|1932}Paul R. Jackson....... D 414 28 
Barat Coll of Bhe® Sacred Heart Ww) Lake Forest, Ill...... 1858|Mother Margaret Burke|D 335 43 
er cons. ;|Concord, N.C. 3. 1867|Leland S, Cozart....... D 230 23 
Bard. Annandale, ING Vira. 1860|Reamer Kline. . 1 270 47 
Barnard ‘(a).. ow New York, Nice Ys dines 1889|Mrs, M. C. Mcintosh.. .|P 1,400 150 
Barrington... Pie ieas ate onteroviaence, tc Ds... a. 1900|Howard W., Ferrin..... 396 48 
ENS Ss cnc siviw'n sera .(W)|Miami, Fla........../1940|/Mother Mary Gerald D 728 50 
Bates. .. re oe Lewiston, Me. .......|1864|Charles F. Phillips. .... Pp 857| 5D 
Baylor Un... ............(Med)|Waco, Tex... ......|1845|William R. White... ...|D 4,705| 308 


(a) Affiliated with Columbia University. 


BR 


Benedict 

Benedictine Height: 
Benjamin = aa 
Bennett. . nt aregr tek 
Bennington. Fo RE ae yee 


see rey Bapt. Divinity Sen. 
Berry. ie eldeg Serer 
Bethany Biblical Sem. sisal ots aeia 


Bethany College. . ..+.-....|Lindsborg, Kan...... 
Bethany College. . Rah seins Maan 
Bethany Nazarene. . seu+) ves | Bethany, ‘ORIG =... ee 
Bethel,..... OE onan aes ae it: Sens 
Bethel... .. ee Nee ne 
2 \et Oa ge ro aa SEaaans St. Paul, Aerie 
Bethel... ... Véssvess. «(| MeKenme, Tenn... ; 
Bethune-Cookman. . Daiereiee's 
Ewe Baptist Sem............. Arlington, Tex....... 
ble, Coll, of the.. . =. (lexington; Ky... ... . 


Biblia = Sem. in N. Y¥.. 

an 
op 

Black Hills meachers 


Blackburn. Car! 

Bloomfield. . Bloomfeld, N.JI : 
Blue Mountain W)|Blue Mountain, iss. 
BueHeld State. i. . ws 2. ewer eee Bluefield 

Bluffton. seeune- se. [bluftton,; “Ohio ee 


Bob Jones Un. 

Boston. Paes 
Boston Conserv. ot Music. eaters 
Boston Un. . (Med) /Boston, Mass. . 
Bowdoin, . 5A 
Bowling Green Coll. of Comm: ;: Bowling Green, “K & a 
Bowling Green St. Un,......... | Bowing Green, Ohio. 
Bradford rupees: eas hag ‘hose Fall River, Mase. eee 
Bradley Un. sies 


Ee eendels: Un. ine .|Waltham, Mass... .. 
Brenau. Ptah pdts CW) Gainesville, Ga. . 

Brescia. . Siscsed pa Owensboro, Ky...... 
Briar Cliff. . CW) Sioux City, Iowa..... 


Bridgeport Eng. inst. 
Bridgeport, Un. of. atin 
Bridgewater. . Sec eetans 
Brigham Young Un. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn Law Sch 


.|Bridgeport, Conn.. 


.|Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Brown Un. ...|Providence, R. I 
Pembroke. . (W)|Providence, R. 
Bryant Providence, R. I. 
Bryn Mawr + (W) Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Bucknell Un. 
Buena Vista. 
Butfalo, shies of.. (Med) Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butler, Bspnabye wale (bis 
Butler Un, 
Caldwell Goll, tor Women... (W)|Caldwell, N. J.. GaN 
Calif. Bapt. Theol. Sem........ Covina, Calif hate he ae 
Cait. Coll. of Arts and Crafts... eee 
Calif. Inst, of Tech......... M 
Calit. Maritime Acad..,.... M Vallejo, Calif 
Calif, Sch. of Fine Arts.........)S 
OATS SCALE POLY scr siele eee ele os 
California, Un. of*....... (Mea)|. Pans 

Berkeley Campus. Berkeley, Calif. . 

Los Angeles C ampus. + (Mea) Los Angeles, Cant, 


Other campuses (6). ite 
Calif. Western Un. :,|San' Diego, Calif.) .: 
Catvin, ...|Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
Calvin Theol. |. Seminary ...|Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
Canisius. . hi Peary QM) Buffalo, IN. Yenios .tiens 
Capital Un. ROMER sane aie estas aera DID, cae 
Cardinal © ushing . 4 
Cardinal Glennon 
Cardinal Stritch 
Carleton. , ‘ 
ak aoe inst, of 
Carroll. 
Carroll. 
Sp aa Newman.. 

Carthage. E 
Cascade... . She innias! sae 
Case Inst. ot Tech. 

Catawba. 
Cathedral Coll, of the e Immaculate 

Conception. ... .(M)|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Catholic Teachers...) 1): . (W)|Providence, R. I... .. 
Catholic Un. of Amer Fi -|Washington, D.C... 
Catholic Un. of Puerto Rico. aitice Ponce, Puerto Rico. . . 
Cedar Crest. ~»(W) 

Centenary. uns SI HaeeT 
Centra Bibte Inst. . 


; gneeyepcer ToGisterescie.s 


é cee Samuel H. Sutherland. 2 


.|Bridgeport, Conn..... 19 
..|1927|James H. Halsey....... 


-|1887|Rt. Rev. Me McDonald. 
Allentown, Pa........|186 


.{1907/C. A. Kennedy........ 
- |1873 Willa B. Player. . 
1932|William C. Fels. . 
1855|Francis S. Hutchins. . 
:|1871/Ralph M. Johnson..... 


.|1926|John R. Bertrand...... 
binson. . 


1887|Vernon Neufeld... 
.|1871|Carl Lundquist. 


1865|Riley B. Montgomery. - 


1900|Greer McKee 


Henry K. Stanford..... 
Milton K. Curry, Ee 
3) Russell E. Jonas,......- 
Robert P. Ludlum...... 
Theodore A, Rath...... 
1873|Lawrence Lowrey. . : 


. |1895| LeRoy _B. Ailen.. 


1900|Lloyd L. Ramseyer. .. e ; 
1927|Bob Jones, Jr. ......... 


.|1863/V. Rev. M. P. Walsh... 
. .|1867)Henry B. Whitney. .... 
- |1839| Harold C, CASES. Sean an 
. |1794|James S. Coles......... 


1922|J. Murray Hill, Sr...... 


-|1910|Ralph W. McDonald... 


1899| William J. Holland... .. 


. |1897|Harold P. Rodes. . 


1948|/Abram L, Sachar...... 


.|1878|Josiah Crudup......... 


1925|Sister J. Marie Lechner. 
1930|Sis. M. Matilda Adams. . 
24) Arthur E. Keating. .... 


Warren Bowman....... 
Ernest Wilkinson. ..... 
Harry D. Gideonse. . 
Henry L, Ughetta. 
Barnaby Keeney. 
Nancy Lewis (De 
3\Henry L, Jacobs 
Katharine E. MeBride.: 
Merle Odgers. . 

UW. D. W esselink, act. 
Clifford Furnas.!...... 
Leon F, Hardee..,..... 
Maurice O. Ross....... 
Sister M. Marguerite. . . 
C. Adrian Heaton...... 
Harry Xavier Ford..... 
Bee DuBridge’s ac ain 
902|H. E. Richter (S upt NaS 
Gurdon Woods (Dir. 
Julian McPhee...2::.. 
es Kerr. 

T. Seaborg (Chan.).: 
1919 sf D. Murphy SODA Iss 


1924|William ©. Rust. 
1876] William Spoelhof. BR 
1876|John H. Kromminga.... 
1870/V. Rev. J. J. McGinley, 
Harold Yochum....... 
Sister M. V. Clare..... 
V. Rev. E. F. Riley... 
Rev. William Cousins. 
Laurence Gould........ 
John C, Warner........ 
Rt. Rev. R. UN Aueen: 
Robert D. Steele 

D. Harley Fite. . 
Harold H. Lentz... 
Edison Habegger. 
Kent H, Smith, ac 
Alvin R. Keppel....... 


l1914|V. Rev. 2 E. Weish. 
1929|M. Rev. R MeVinney.. 


BD) SH 


1848]/V. Rev. T. Staniey 
Dale H. Moore 
1825|Joe J. Mickle.......... 
1922| Rev. J. Robert Ashcroft. 


ey 


(a) Faculty of Brown Univ. teaches at Pembroke. 
(b) Davis (1905), La Jolla (1912), Riverside 


Years given designate when each became part of the Univ. of California. 


SSIs Guteou 


cman |B] 


lod 
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(1907), San Francisco (1873), and Santa Barbara (1944). 


a. 


Education—Senior Colleges 485 
Governing Official Stu- |Teach 
Name Location rs and Control ents/ ers 

Central College............+...|Pella, lowa..........|1853|Arend D, Lubbers......|D 430 42 
Central College. nS .|Fayette, Mo. . -..|1854|/Ralph L. Woodward....|D 673 49 
4 Central Connecticut St. -() New Britain, Gonn. : ||1850|Herbert D. Weelt@ss2s iS] 2,329: 184 
- Central Michig: ota> | Mt. Pleasant, Mich...|1892|Judson W. Foust....... $ 4,553 250 
; .|Warrensburg, Mo.. A 3,292) 135 
4 . |Wilberforce, Ohio. . 1,365 70 
{ .|Edmond, Okla. 194) 115 
: Ellensburg, Wash 1,784 122 
Central Wesleyan.. ..|Central, S.C. 123 13 
: Centre Coll. of Kentucky :|Danville, Ky 417 42 
; Chaminade Coll. of ee Honolulu, Hawaii 196 21 
: Chapman. . ces .-|Orange, Calif. ... 400 35 
Charleston, Coll, sot. ater Tap oho Torah Charleston, 8. C.. 295 20 
4 Chase (Salmon P.). ----..,/Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 460 40 
Chatham. <a otee CW) Pittsburgh; Pa. ..... 483 67 
Chattanooga, Un. of........... Chattanooga, Tenn... 2,216 137 
Chestnut Fill... se (W) ee ony a = catnede 564 §2 
Chicago Coll. of Osteopathy..... Chicago, Ill.. ...|1902/R. N. MacBain. . nf 258 75 
Chicago Conservatory. ......... Giicago; TN. Ss a as 1857|Francois D’Albert...._. Pr 857 80 
Chicago Lutheran Theol. Sem. ..|Maywood, Iil ..|1891/Armin George Weng....|/D 110 14 
Chicago Medical School........ Chicago, Ill .-|1912|John J. Sheinin........ P 270) 460 
Chicago Teachers Coll....... SH Chicago, . ...|1869|Raymond Cook (Dean).|Mu | 4,528 195 
Chicago, Un. of.......... (Med) |Chicago, Il.: ...+/1890|)L. Kimpton (C ate o-siealieee 326 861 
Chico State. topes HoMeO, CANL. 5 oles. 1889 Glenn Kendall. . .|8 3,190}. 223 
Chouinard Art Inst.. -.....|Los Angeles, Calif. ...|1921]/M. A. Wilder (Dir. |: Ree Fa 750 63 
Christian Brothers.......... (M)|Memphis, Tenn...... 1871/Brother L. Thomas..... D 630 43 
= Christian Theol. Seminary...... Indianapolis, Ind..... 1855|Beauford A. Norris..... D 310 19 
Church Divinity Sch. of Pacific.. |Berkeley, Calif....... 1893/Rev. S. Johnson (Dean) .|D 156 18 
Cincinnati Bible Sem...........|Cincinnati, Ohio..... 1924) Woodrow W. Perry.....|D 412 24 
Cincinnati, Un. of........ Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1819|Walter Langsam....... Mu {14,021 1,347 
Oe ee The Qallitery) Charleston, S.Cs..... 1842}Gen. Mark W. Clark.../S pt 138 
. |New York, N. Y.....]1847|Buell Gallagher........ Mu |27,559| 1,551 
Gietin: Z .|Orangeburg, S.C. . {1869} Hubert V. Manning....|D B57 29 
Claremont ‘Graduate Sch - |Claremont, Calif. -|1925) Robert J. Bernard.. Pat 620) 184 
Claremont eben. 8. : Claremont, Calif. .|1947|George Benson... Aly 375 49 
Clark. . Ast .. |Atlanta, Ga... . .|1869|James P. Brawley .|D 779 49 
Clark Un, . | Worcester, PARSE, .|1887|Howard Jefferson. . te 1,528 112 
Clarke. (W)|Dubuque, Iowa. .|1843|Sister Mary Benedict...|/D 710 60 
Clarkson Coll. ot ‘Tech. a's hava (M)|Potsdam, N. Y....... 1896|William G. Van Note. ..|P 1,394 98 
leary . ..|¥psiianti, Mich... .. 1883|Owen J. Cleary he 508 34 
Clemson*. . .|Clemson, 8. C.. . .|1889] Robert C. eA enes s 3,649 285 
Cleveland-Marshall Law Sch. _|Gleveland, Ohio. . . |1897| Lee E. Skee! alee 475 19 
-. .,|Cedar Rapids, Towa.. .|1851|Joseph EB. McCabe: Soame P 790 81 
ower: . (W)|Hartsville, S. C.......]1908]K. G. Kuehner, act.....|P 380 30 
Colby eet Waterville, IVER Scere 1813|Robert E. L. Strider... .|P 1,168 114 
Goleate Rochester Div. ‘Sch. Broan Rochester, IN loses 1817|Wilbur E. Saunders. ...|D 130 18 
Colgate U: ay .(M)|Hamilton, N. Y...... 1819|/Everett N. Case....... 1s 1,389 121 
nlorado.- ...../Colo, Spgs., Colo. .. ..|1874/Louis T. Benezet.......|P 1,157 98 
Colorado Sch. of Mines: . -,.|Golden, Colo........ 1874|John Vanderwilt......./S 996 121 
Colorado State............. :(P)|Greeley, Colo. -|1890] William R. Ross....... Ss 3,693 243 
Colorado State Un.*........... Fort Collins, Colo. . . | |1870| William E. Morgan..... Ss 305 400 
Colorado, Un. of......... (Med) |Boulder, Colo.. .../1861]Quigg Newton......... ts} 9,600 516 
Columbia Bible. .c <2. leas. em Columbia, 8. C.. |.) 11]1923/G. Allen Fleece: 222/27! ie 351 23 
Columbia Cojlege.......... (W)|Columbia, 8. C....... 1854/R, Wright Spears...... D 542 42, 
Columbia Theol. Sem..........|Decatur, Ga.........|1828|J. McDowell Richards. .|D 2 21 
ColimbiavUn s,s e (Med)|New York, N. Y..... 1754|Grayson Kirk.......... P 23,654| 3,500 
oe Cou. M))|New York, N. Y.....|1754|John G. Palfrey (Dean) .|P ,460 375 
Y. Sch. of Social Work. .|New York, N. ¥ . -|1898/Clara Kaiser (Act. Dn.).|P 679 59 
Teachers Coleee: .|New York, N. Y . |1888] Hollis L. Caswell.......|P 5,928 309 
Concord...... ../Athens, W. Va. .|1875|Joseph F. Marsh, Jr iS) 175 77 
Concordia... ....: .|Moorehead, Minn .|1891|Joseph Knutson. . .|D 1,575) 113 
Concordia Seminary St. Louis, Mo.. .|1839}Alfred Fuerbringer . D 54 43 
Concordia Senior.. . Fort Wayne, Ind. :: | :]1957|Martin J. Neeb.. .- D 346 33 
Concordia Teachers .(T)|River Forest, Ill...... 1864|Martin L. Koehneke....|D 850 78 
Concordia Teachers. . .-(T)|Seward, Nebr. ......./1894)Paul A. Zimmerman....|D 607 42 
Concordia Theological Sem. .(M)/|Springfield, Ill....... 1846|/George J. Beto........ D 465 22 
Connecticut. ..++.+..(W)|New London, Conn. . Aeeet Rosemary Park.. ee | Se 979 119 
Gonnecticut, Un. oft. se tes wae (SHORTS, CORN + 1881]Albert N. Jorgensen....|S 8,774 987 
Converse. . - «+ .-+..--(W)|Spartanburg, S.C: 1889] Oliver C. Caranonael Jt. Bey 497 57 
Cooper Union. «..+.-..| New York, N. Y.-.. |1859|Vacant.. renal 115 158 
Coppin State Teachers. aie (T)|Baltimore, Md....... 1900|Parlett L. Moore....... tS) 34 22 
Cornell. . orto oe Mt. Vernon, Iowa. .. .|1853|Russell D. Cole.......: P 67. 72 
Cornell Wha. trets e (Mea) Ithaca, N. BAe .|1865|Deane W. Malott......|S, P |10,705} 1,722 
Corpus Christi, Un. of.......... Corpus Christi, Tex...]1947|W. A. Miller.......... D 516 39 
Cosmopolitan Sch. of Music..... CHIGAZO; Ws cprecars ce se 1905|Clarence Eidam........ P 400 63 
Cranbrook Acad. of Art........ Bloomfield ae: ain 1927|Zoltan Sepeshy (Dir.)...|P 108 18 
Creighton Un..........-.- (Med) |Omaha, Nebr. 1878|V. Rev. Carl M. Reinert|D 2,576 458 
Culver-Stockton...............|/Canton, Mo. .]1853]/Fred Helsabeck.. fete no) 489 39 
Cumberland Un j 3.2 sc sieve sie) Lebanon, Tenn....... 1842]Ernest L. Stockton... .. Ie 175 19 
aes eermen, ee <>. ete | aenens fe Stack io Se PER ON ue 356 28 
Curtis Inst. of Music...........|Philadelphia, Pa..... 1924|Mary C. Zimbalist..... i 135 46 
Dakota Wesleyan Un........ -..|Mitchell, 8. Dek; 4 hte 1885|Jack J. Early.......... D 452 29 
Dallas Theol. pen ratios crate Ce Dallas, Tex.. 1924\John F. Walvoord ji 318 18 
Dallas, Un. of.. Ae ID BHAR, Pex, . 1956| Robert Morris......... D 411 54 
Dana sae Blair, Nebr.......... Aer c EOI ee iteror: 2 ree oe 

anb State Teachers..... M(B) Danbury, Conn...... uth A. Haas......... R 
Danbury 5 BOOS es Rae (™, s vad Hanover, N. Hamp.. Ege John S. Dickey... aE 3,060 197 
pavit Lipscomb. . N ashville, Seni. creleni. 1891/Athens C. Pullias. .|D 1,055 70 
Davidson. a) Davidson, N. C. . |1836]D. Grier Martin, . .|D 912 72 
Davis and Elkins. . |Elkins, W. Va. .|1904|David K. Allen.... D 554 42 
Dayton, Un. of. Dayton, Ohio. .|1850/V. Rev. R. A. Roesch.,.|D 5,534 410 
Defiance....., Defiance, Ohio .|1850| Kevin McCann. D 631 48 
Delaware State*. Dover, Del... .|1891|Jerome H. Holland. .|8 336 39 
Delaware, Un. of Newark, Del. .|1743|John A. Perkins. 1S 2,494 240 
Delta State. . Cleveland, Miss. .|1924| James M. Ewing.. aes .(s 844 49 
Denison Un.. Granville, Ohio... .J1831]/A. Blair Knapp........ D 1,369 117 
Denver, Un. of Denver, Colo........ 1864|Chester Alter rier Pees tae 4,455 312 
DePaul Un. 7 Chicago, tl. . ..../1898/V. Rev. C, J. O'Malley. |D 128 304 
BASDAtW UIs). ivis-fotdee ations Greencastle, Ind. PG 1837) Russell a Humbert..... D 2,109 170 
Detroit Coll. of Law.....-..... Detroit, Mich. . ..|1891|John J. Danhof........ P 542 24 
Detroit Inst. of Musical Art.... . Detroit, Mich........ 1914/W. D. Boughton....... e 100 60 
Detroit Inst. of als siecde bein e+ | DCtLOlt, DEIOM, 6.4 o/s ss 1891|Dewey F. Barich....... P 2,414 114 
Detroit, Un. of. <gs+s....)Detroit, Mich,.......|1877|Rev. L. V. Britt.......jD 13,588 685 
Dickinson............ ........|Carlisle, Pa..........|1773|Gilbert Malcolm....... bs 1,043 104 


. 
a 


Sate 


se 


Name 


Lies es Ss 
Dickinson Sch. of Law......... 


es eo ake he Lt . |New Orleans, La..... 1935 
District of Gol: Ss ated .(T) bill eg te D-CA ds 
Doane. . IGTEte cINCDEa ares + otale 
Dominican. | Tow) ae Rafael, Caltr...'. 90 
open Coll. ot ‘San Rafael.. ,|Racine, Ae go 

Drake Un. arog .!"|Des Moines, Iowa. . 
Drew Un aah a9 {VL CSOT IN Jobin asa layers 
Drexel Insi. of Tech. ..|Philadelphia, Pa. 

OVSICS ares a acs oi 5 Ons poate be Ae 
Drury taeres vy agafSoringHeld, MO... 6... : 


Dubsase, ‘Un. ‘of. Belang ss 
pou eene: 5 . 
Duke U 

os ea of Holy Cross. . 


Duquesne Un. Ree Le 
‘(W) Buffalo, N. Y. 


a and Spencerian. Aare 
D’Youville, 4 
Harlham. . 
East Carolina. 
Hast Central State. 
East Tennessee Stat 
Bast Texas Baptist. 
Hast Texas State. . 
Hastern Baptist. .... 
Eastern Bapt. Theol. Sem.. 


Bastern Coll. of Comm. & Law. 
astern Illinois Un........... 


Eastern Kentucky Gale 
Hastern Mennonite. 


Fastern Michigan Un. |! ... pee 


Hast’n Montana Coll. of Educ. . 
Hastern Nazarene.. 


Bastern New Mexico oUn.. ee 


Eastern Oregon. . 


—Hastern Pilgrim. 


East’n Wash. Coll. of Educe.. 
Eden Theol. Sem 


Edgewood, ofthe eSaered Heart (W) 
Electronic Tech. Inst.......... 


Blizabeth City St. Teach....... 
Elizabethtown..... CORO E ORNS 
PENITUUNS Giese dupce.s o-v'ie.eue0d sie ees 
Elmira.... (W 
Elon. ... 


Emory and HOMEY: an 
Emory Un.. 
Emporia, Coll, of. 


Episcopal pees ‘Soh. Mvetivals Rusti ‘|Cambridge, Mass 
MSKING.. ss. Aree aiihwiai¥ Gata PLIUOOVY CR hs. re wisieiece 1 
Bureka. .. »|Eureka, Ill. Praishete 
Evangel 3 Springfield, MGs ec ae 


Evang, Luth. Theol. Sem.. . JM 


Evangelical Theol. Sem.. 
Evansville. 


Fairfield Un... |): vee ee (ME 


Fairleigh Dic kinson Un, 
Fairmont State. . 


Fenn... 
Ferris Institute. 


Findlay. 
Fisk Un 


Florence State, . 


Florida A, & M. Unto. it: 


Florida Nor, & Ind. Mem 
Florida Southern, 
Florida State Un. 
Florida, Un, of*, 
Fontbonne. 
uoranen Wns 4 

Hays Kansas State. 
Port Walley State*...... 00. 
Fort Wayne Bible. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Franklin Un. 


Free Will Bapt. Bibie, Ae 


Fresno State. ,.. malas. 
Friends Un. , teen 
Fuller Theol. Sem. 
Furman Un, ‘ 
Gallaudet. . 


Garrett Biblical Inst.. 


Gen. Beadle State Teach.. ; uy) 


General Motors Inst. 
General T xia. oem. 
Geneya.. 

George Fox, 

George Peabody... 
George Pepperdine. . 


George Washington Un.... (Med) 


George Williams. . 
Georgetown. ........ 
Georgetown Un... .. 
Georgia Inst, of Teoh. . 


«fe Omaha, Nebr... 


.|Richmond, Ky...... 
.|Harrisonburg, Va... 


.|Quiney, Mass.......- 
Portales, N. Mex..... 

..|La Grande, Ore. .....{19: 
.|Allentown, Pa....... 

. |Cheney, phot PER 5 “ie 


..|Elmhurst, Tl. 


. Berrien Spes., Mich 


..|/ Naperville, Ill....... 
.|Evansville, Ind...... 
Fairfield, Conn....... 19 
..|Rutherford, N. J..... 
: tee ever | Pairmont, W, Va... 
Farmington St. Teachers... ..(T 
Fayetteville St, Teachers.....(T 
.+eues. (Cleveland, Ohio. 

i .seseee,./Big Rapids, Mich,. 
Lal Gets) oR MR 5 CIV 
SPD UGS ULptinse. © & bins) [ARDC GLY, Onlo. fier 

Ble Abie 6 a ares | INOSRVANOE DORM . acs. is 
Flora Macdonald... ........ .(W) 


+» (| BLONK, Ne ee 
..|Hays, Kan... 
..|Fort Valley, Ga 
+eeees.(FOrt Wayne, In 
Francis 1’, Nicholls State... !! 
Franklin Coll. of Indiana. ..... 


. |Beaver Fails, 


‘Carlisle, (Pa... ei. = 


Dubuque, iowa. mae ass 


']1848|Jay R. Gates. . 

. |1908|Sister Catherine. 
.|1847)Landrum Bolling. 5 
.|1907|Leo W. Jenkins........ 
= ae Charles F. Spencer..... 


.|Richmond, Ind. 


‘;|Philadelphia, Pa... ... 


.|Baltimore, Md...., sie 
Charleston, Ill....... 


Ypsilanti, Mich. ..... 
. |Billings, Mont, i < isve% 


haere CAE Fic ot 
Elizabeth City, N. C.. 
Elizabethtown, Pa.. 


Elmira, N. Y.. 


Boston, Mass. . 


.|Emory, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Columbus, Ohio....,. 


Farmington, Me...... 
Fayetteville, N. S&S. aren 


New York, IN. Yoon. 


Red Springs, N. C.... 


.|Florence, Ala........ jl 
..| Tallahassee, Fila... ... 
.. |St. Augustine, Fla.... 

.|Lakeland, Fla........ 
.|Tallahassee, Fla. 
.|Gainesville, Fla 


St. Louis, Mo 


Thibodaux, La.., 
Franklin, Ind..... 
Lancaster, Pa 


-|Columbus, Ohio...... 
Nashville, Tenn...... 1 

..{Fresno, Calif. . ; 
‘|Wichita, Kan. 


Pasadena, Calit. |, s. 2 : 


.|Greenville, S.C...) . 


1834| Morris L. Shafer (Dn.).. 


06| Robert R. Martin 


3|Paul H. Eller.. 
2|V. Rev. J. E. Fitzgerald. 


oe G. Vardell, Jr., 
2|/Royal Puryear... . 


3|/J. Wayne Reitz..... 


Seen Washington, D. meres 
Gannon, .. an Bie) 


Erie, Pa. esi. 
Evanston, ay 


eels 
Madison Dak. 


Flint, Mich. 
New York, N. pt 


Albert W. sae 


Burgin Dossett........ 
pa OS oS Sh ee 
James G. G 

Gilbert Guffin 


SEREEEEC EET 


Quincy DHoudnsa. - 2.7, <. 


Eugene B, Elliott...... 
Herbert L. Steele...... 
Edward 8. Mann 
Floyd-D. Golden 


jaganpanpam 


ile 


Floyd Rittenhouse. . 
Earl G. Hunt, Jr. 

Sidney W. Martin 
Robert E, McAdoo, act. 
Rev. J.B. Coburn (Dean) 
J. Mauldin Lesesne..... 
Ira W. Langston....... 
J. Robert Ashcroft..... 
Edward C. Fendt...... 


elelelelelelelojelouloujele} 


Melvin W. Hyde. . 


Peter Sammartino. . 
Easton K. Feaster..... 


DOGO TS 


Rudolph JONES. cs ae Ue 
G, Brooks Harnest..... 
Victor F. Spathelf...... 
Roland De Marco.. 
O, J. Wilson. 

Stephen J. Wright. 


Ounnn 


E. B. Norton... .. V3.4... 
George Gore, Jr........ 


Charles T. Thrift, Jr... . 
Gordon W. Blackwel 


Cornelius Troup 
Jared F. Gerig. 
Charles E. Elki 


Arnold BE, Joyal, . 
Lowell EB. Roberts. 
Vacant. 

John L. Plyler. . 
Leonard Eistad. 


sresbrerverets seretaresiee 


Vayne A. Dona. Sicusheketste 
Guy R. Cowing 

V. Rev. L. GEE (Dean). 
Edwin C. Clatkee, 

Milo C, oe 


John R. McCurdy.. 
Robert L. Mills... .. Got 
ae 891V. Rev. E. B. Bunn, 
. (1885 Baiwinr D. Harrison,,... 


ere 


Education—Senior Colleges 487 
Governing Official - 
Name Location Yr and Con trol ones ster. 
Georgia, Medical Coll, of. Augusta, Ga. 1828 Ha 
pean clea BECP eae iry B. O'Rear, act... 
Georgia St. Call of peeerane Sane (C [ae trem tr et are era oe a 1,128 i 
Georgia St t, Coll for Women. (W))? Milledgevite, Ga. Beat 1889 Robert Tes ve; 5 330 1 
‘ Pataenalers ns, Ga,.........{1785;Omer C. A Geeta 
Georgian C Gout, * to eaen CW) bape aici 23 J eabias 2 1908 Mother Marie Antia. ; IB poet: tia 
| Glassboro State... faa pe, Sook (1) |Glassboro, N. J. ....||1923/Thos, =. Robinson...” 4 roe it 
Glenville State... 61... 1.2... Glenvi nville, W. W.Va...:. 1872/Harry B. Hedin Sea f Ss "621| 35 
eBtaxofetiate ace oyce erat |S 
ed Gate Cale “Theoi. Sem. aia Valley, Gatit ered 1944|Harold K. Graves. . .|D 319 ba 
or eae: ‘0 ege opus ities, aces een gt ani nue a. ee ee T. Sharpe...... ¥ 1,401 91 
4 Good Counsel... = . GW) Wen Plains, N.Y. |1994| Mother M Wy Eloi ‘ID 1188 i 
Bot ....|Beverly Farms, Mass. |1889/H. T. Armerding, act D 550 45 
pean tate Teach ope, Det taaia tae 1878|Francis L. Bailey...... Ss 670 41 
Sets era ws Baltino Ind 1 aul Mininger es | 8 1,025 52 
Gene inic 12 altimore, Md - |1885|Otto F. Kraushaar..., . P 774 73 
Gin The Se maha, Nebr .|1943| Daniel J. Unruh, act....|P 315 21 
ee Sian 601 2) Winona Take, Ind -|1937|)Alva J. McClain. ......)D 383 31 
Grambling .. an (T) )\Grambting, La. ; AS 2,564 194 
hoe : Z 
Grand Rapids Bapt. Theol. Sem. . Grand Rapids, Mich... i ee, e que ci 
“Sea Falis, Coll .|Great Falls, Mont. . n|D 686 42 
“chaste pa das se00 eee. ./Greensboro, N.C..... D 465 45 
Greenville. ......-.........++-|Greenville, Til... 1892) -|D 637 33 
emneh Finis) Mala’ ocote.a ita CALLEIONL, | LAs ce oie: /e<o¥h 12 962 96 
one EE aka On SARS enor hae Guilford Got. 3 Go Np a P 1,417 78 
ie ei yde NEL. ds eres 
aS Adolphus. Doe Site as t, Peter, Minn...... 1862|Edgar M. Carlson...... D 1 $68 68 
Seana pwede Sieneceysrunicestct Philadelphia, 1 eNO 1848|Watson Malone........ iP ‘37% 390 
pe sdihave Dale + Giza) Seaaehn oh nae Sey See eee rs Le a ckmes e 699 76 
sir sis letig cade a, gros eee St. ; Panett a i Ons. ius 
Hampden-Sydney.......... (M)|Hampden-Sydney, Va.}1776|Joseph C. Robert Rae, D 381 39 
Hampton Institute.............|/Hampton, Va........ 1868) William H. Martin, act.|P 1,448 124 
Hanover. oe cess ses «| Manover, Ind:......./1827|John BE. Horner... 3s... D "792 59 
Hardin-Simmons Un inte ee ee me piléney TeK Danese’ os Evan A. Reiff .-(D 1,533 10i 
svisp tainty ace POCRECY.- seseeee..-11924)/George S, Benson...... : 
Harris coe. wallets ous (ass aie SU RsOUIB) DLO. e600. |LBOT, Gian E. Clark... wales Mu 1 Esti $3 
Harford. Seminary Found.....:: Hartford, Conn. 1834|James N.-Gettemy.....|I "23 38 
Hartford Art Sch. . .|Hartford, Conn. .{1877|Alan T in 
arte Coll. of Music. pee ane: 1920] Moshe Pree Ao Pp 288 PY 
..-|Hartford, Conn 1879]Alan S. Wilso Ns 
Hartwick be ta, N. 1928|Frederick W. Bind D 5.58 ag6 
Harvard Un. (a Med)/Cambridge, Mass 1636) Nathan M, Pusey bie 11,268} 4,350 
Hastings ee ~ Hastings, Nebr.. 1882|Theron B. Maxson D 739} ° 60 
Haverford.. Gs siac> riers a) Haverford, Pa. -11833|Hugh Borton -|D 434 61 
Hawaii, ip WOLRSGE mis int adee: Honolulu, ‘Hawaii. .|1907|L. H. Snyder. AS \ 7,738 554 
Heald Engineering. see San Francisco, Calif.. .|1863|Clarence’S. Phillips. . .|Pr "000 95 
ST Soria site ais QM) nein OhiGian <4 tirees Nelson Glueck...... anni D) "769 131 
" Rn 0. Terry Wickham........ 
premeipesonus Se Peathoanac: «ute as Arkadelphia, Ark... Sat rhk Degas McBrien,...... “iB 1 19 a3 
ec Secreta th cf COUWAV RATIO a eiaicls « Marshall T. Steel... .. D , 
High Point....................{|High Point, N.C... 2! 1924/Dennis H. Cooke....... D bes re 
ERMSGAIC, F672 0s oe «leo eos soe (sale, Mich... 2... 1844/J. Donald Phillips...... iE 675 50 
ane p Geis Serica)” .....-.|Hiram, Ohio. ......../1850)/Paul F. Sharp.........]P 594 53 
eG : a tare Teleiece re) each A Th ee nope oie Adams. jP 8,005 398 
“Si n ee RS Saas acan 
Holy Cross, Coll. “of the. ?. ics Worcester, Mass..... 1843/V. Rev. Wm. Donaghy.. 15 1 ort 188 
LOU FGI). 5 ciecs 2 F< jn da 6 (W)|Manitowoe, Wis...... 1869|Sister M. Brideen...... fz "288 28 
Holy Names, Coll. of the....(W)|Oakland, Calif....... 1880/Sister Imelda Maria..../D 681 68 
eae ee eolleeee. Fre Ones ows Rene pe weet iobaidee ees ees Mores Raphael..|'D 259 32 
Seiten © rederick, Md; ...;.. ndrew G. Truxal..... = 6 
HLONG ware > < s'eieie Ss oer Holland, Mich,...... 1851|Irwin J. Lubbers....... D 1388 36 
Houghton........ bixpse’ may aisyaraas Houghton, © a ere 1883|Stephen W. Paine...... D 719 50 
Houston, Un. OFS a» 0, e,ateyate, o - (ALOUStON, Lex. .|1934/Clanton W. Nea |e 10,553 586 
giowers. pene Re eE eet 6 aN coat Birmingham, Ala... ‘ 18aG gales s. cet cea 2,00 106 
ee wow ex - uy ewman...... D 1,02 
Howard Un.. ed)|Washington, D. 1867|Mordecai W. Johnson |F, P ieee 655 
A ri State - Areas, Calis ; en coma Siemens... Ss 1,74 175 
eo: . |New Yor 2 ohn J. Meng... -|Mu_ |16,6 
Huntingdon . Montgomery, Ala . |1854| Hubert Searcy. .|D 708 wt 
prontiigyon % Bunupexee Wve F fea em Seige Z .|D 328 25 
xe ‘ ron, 8. io iatelens aniel E. Kerr... ...5./D 3 
Husson. SHB ANZOR,. MC tives seas ain 1898|Chesley H. Husson..... Pr rte 30 
Huston-Tillotson........+.+... Austing: Tex. 5< «00s 1877|J. J. Seabrook.........|P 461 36 
Idaho, Coll. of................|Caldwell, Idaho...... 1891/Tom E. Shearer........ D 680 60 
Idaho State..........+..0++-.;.}Pocatello, Idaho...... 1901|Donald E. Walker...... Ss 2,353 194 
Idaho, Un. of*. .......|Moseow, Idaho.......}|1889|D. R. Theophilus...... $8 3,658 275 
— Hei of Theol.. 5 ran ee Sagres ee eae F. Care Seay ot os AD. 134 14 
nois .....|Jacksonville, Ill...... . Vernon Caine. ......|/D 2. 
Illinois Goll. of Chiropody... .: Chicago, Ill..... ».+.,.|1912/Harold E. Wheeler..... P tio 30 
Tilinois Coll. of Optometry...... Chicago, Ill..........|1872|/Eugene W. Strawn..... P 203 21 
Tilinois Inst. of Toennology. Ee paies Chicago, Tas iss; aje ais 1892|/J. T. Rettaliata......,.|P 6,778 413 
Tilinois St. Nor. Un......... (T)|Normal, Ill..... .|1857|Robert G. Bone.. .|8 3,58 368 
Illinois, Un. of*.... ..(Med)|Urbana, Ill. ....|1867|David D. Henry. . AS 24,442) 2,050 
Tilinois Wesleyan Uneaten Bloomington, aie 1850] Lloyd M. Bertholf. ..-: D 1,133 96 
Immaculata. . . (W)|Immaculata, Pa .|1920|Sis. Mary of Lourdes. D 631 71 
Immaculate Gonception Sem. (M)|Darlington, N. J..... 1856|/Rt. Rev. Jos. H. Brady. D 279 16 
Immaculate Heart.......... (W)|Los Angeles, Calif... ,|1916|Sister M. Humiliata..,.|/D 1,568 98 
Incarnate Word. F .(W)|San Antonio, Tex... ..|1881/Thomas 8. Greenburg,..|D 1,039 78 
Indiana Central...............{Indianapolis, Ind.....|1902/I. Lynd Esch,......... D 1,073 61 
Indiana St. Teach.......... (T) |Terre Haute, Ind.,... 1870|Raleigh Holmstedt,.... Ss 3,885} 229 
Indiana Technical............. Fort Wayne, Ind. ....|1930;/Archie T, Keene.......|P 1,602 73 
Indiana Un . (Med) |Bloomington, Ind.., .|1820)Herman B. Wells...... iS] 23,378) 2,554 
Institute for ‘Adv. Study ‘(b). Princeton, N. J....... 1930|R. Oppenheimer (Dir.)..|P 107 26 
Iona. APRS. (™ ) New Rochelle, N. Y..|1940)/Rev. Bro. R. B. Power..|D 1,880: 103 
Towa State Teach.. .(T)|Cedar Falls, Towa... .|1876|J. W. Maucker........ tS) 3,425 224 
Iowa St. Un. of Science & Tech.*|Ames, Iowa... ....|1858|James H. Hilton. rosie 9,252 556 
Iowa, State Un. of.. . (Med) |Iowa City, lowa..... 1847| Virgil M. Hancher, 8 10,148|._ 698 


(a) Oldest college ‘i the United States. (b) Post-doctoral research. 


. 


ee 
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Name Location k 
‘ SB Arte as eee 
aie Ppa * 
Towa Wesleyan. WAKA Raviawe reine na Pleasant, Towa... 1g42 peer pS ct ry 

VOR ose: nieiele pe eeever eh eee pep PTR at L. M. Barrett......... D 

BCKSOM.. 2. 5. vs sc aveeseeeces | ONO 1877\Jacob L. ie eee 

ACKSON State... cs .eseee sees Jackson, Miss: 5 Trouston Cole: cee: 
Jacksonville State......eceecees ee » Ala.+... Pratkign A. Jonason-. te 
Jacksonville UN. ..ssseeseees+ [Sacks ie Co Ae Solty A wie D 
Jamestown..... seeitaigiicgesc ey hos *-"14913|Cleo W. Blackburn. ‘Ip 
Jarvis Christian...............|/Haw Rita RE 2 {825| William W. Bodine. 1P, 
Jefferson Medical........... (M SS os ey"? ++: 19558 | Michael B. Giligan “lg 
Jersey City State.........2. ersey LN Speen: $87|L. Finkelstein (Cha ID 
aon Brows On of America... |New Springs, Ark...|to19|John E. Brown, Jr... P 

TOWR UMN... cise e esses * : os ; 
John Carroll Un.,......... 2) Clevelan Tea eet RS eat cree (Dir).|P 
John Herron Art Sch. b Some rk Kem 1899|Noble W. Lee ( lp 
John Marshall Law Sch. Ma: “11876| Milton 8. Eisenhower...|P 
taodear bie (Mt, aa) \/Bautimore, Hts., Tenn. |1893| Robert M. Bell........ D 
ohnson ey - < acs 
Poknson C. Smith Un..... »-_ 4, |Chanotte, B.C. ><-esajonm © Rigas... -.- 1B 
eee seis Huntingdon, Pa”... |1878 Calvert NEMS... .2. 1D 
: : "Mich. -; . Weimer K. Hicks. .:... D 
Kalamazoo : Kalamazoo, Mich - {1833 r 
Kans. City Art In Sch. of Des| Kansas-City, Mo... Eanes ++ |1883 bose present El ee : 
ances City, Un: of ao ~fgamsas City, Mo. 1933|R. M. Drake (Chan)...|P 
ansas y, U 2 Ca A . M, 
Kansas St. Goll, ar a ccebure .|Pittsburg, Kan....... oe peouard ong Rae ie e 
Kansas State Teachers......... Emporia, ne Rai Pa se seat Taies an a 
Kansas State Un. of ee are Manhattan, Kan..... R651. C. raniee (Chan)- IS 
mi ansas, Uns of... cee es ed)|Lawrence, Kan.. apual: -agthor 3 
Kansas Wesleyan Un....:...,..|Salina, ee mee Piovd sect a eae ie 
Keene Teachers............(1)|Keene, N amp. Sas i bse Ee peep 
Kent State Un... Viteveressss|Bent, Ohio geeeci ty ieaee Hh Zs Pesta 5 
Kentucky State*........- .|Frankfort, Ky. Peer rere thes yo! Pas hetekers. ee 8 
Kentucky, Un. of*.............|Lexington, Ky “tee eB 2 ga SPORES | 
Kentucky Wesleyan....s.+. Owensboro, Ky...... tgoa|Frange-E. Lund “oS 
WSONVONS. cos wavs © .(M) Gambler, ak PR Roe pee = 
peuka ey RSet, Thonn ot 1866 Robert Liston. ........|D 
Kings’ 57) Cares Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.|1938|Percy B. Crawford. .... . 

King (M1) Wilkes-Barre, Pa... ..|1946/Rev. G. # Benaglia a 
Kirksville Coll. of ‘Osteopathy. .|Kirksville, Mo. : Bed noe peta ge * 
Knox. . : ..,|Galesburg, Til. : At eee James. ee aes 
Knoxville. eno Tenn 3 ister M. Jane Thomas. |P 
Ladyclift . : fi} Highland Falls, N. ¥.. i Bae Sa ster avant 2 a 
Lafayette. M)|Baston, Pa..... : AT heee Se tge re B 
LaGrange. ...|LaGrange, Ga.. i war SL Rees 2s 2 
Lake Erie. . W) parsers Ohi ; rene es eee Sa 
Lake Forest .|Lake Forest, Il. : ake x eile SPR 
Lakeland. . |. |Sheboygan, Wis. ..... 1 : pcre Sa SP - 
Lamar State Coll. a Tech. j ves | Beaumont, Fex $s... 1923 i a a” 2 
Lambuth, ane tle ‘ey pak ieee oer obbel...... x 

REN Se ety reenwood, S. C..... 
Bee ee ee Jackson, Tenn.....-. 1882|Chester eae a R 
Dangston Un.*. 6. ec ill: >{Langston, Okla...... 1897/G. L. Lida RONG ore 15, 
35 Salle. Vaden se eoies a ME) EmMedelphig, Pas v5 i 1863 Bro. Daniel Bernian. 

La Sierra. HiajUes die Wien ein oo [RUNS CON, Calton". 1922 wor nS Aegis Sie a 
La Verne. Mroltiey Cae eiais.s La Verne, Calif. ..... 1891 Sade ogee nee: = 
Lawrence. tvs... Appleton, “WIS... 20: Het Douglas = nig! eo 
Lawrence Inst. of Tech. se vie (M)| Detroit, Mich........ 1932|B. George avr 4 
Layton Sch. of aah: «+... |Milwaukee, Wis......|1920/E.D. Shetek (Dir.) 
Lebanon pees: wwe eeesecs-/Annville, Pa...:.....|1866(Frederia ack Pe cea Pp 
Lehigh Un. ceeeeeceeee (M)|/Bethlehem, Pa.......|1865|Martin Whitaker....... 
Leland . risen eeeeae sees, |Baker, La... ........{1870/R. Douglas Thomas. ...|D 
MEUNMOVDC ssc siccas diane coecss Syracuse, N. Y.......|1946/V. Rey. R. F. Grewen. .|D 
MIOPNEOMMG © lead os ce vie cueuses (Memphis, TERN, s. o.. 1870) Hollis F. Price. . : .{D 

Lenoir Rhyne. Nia ad peers Hickory, NG... cd. 1891|Voigt Rhodes Cromer...|D 
Lesley. Rey 5 a} Cambridge, Mass.....}1909|Don A. Orton.........° P 
Le Tourneau Tech. Inst..... Ce Longview, Tex. ...... .|1946 R. G. LeTourneau, .... 7. 
Lewis and Clark. cn .|Portland, Ore........|1867|Morgan S. Odell......./D 

Lewis Coll. of Sci. & Tech ee ROURDOFS. oy Sees 1930|)Paul X. English......../D 
Limestone..... (W)|Gaffney, (Ga .. |1845/A. J. Eastwood... Se 
Lincoln Bible Ins ..| Lincoln, iii, ..|1944)Harl C, Hargrove. |D 
Lincoln Memoria ‘ = Harrogate, ‘Tenn. ANS ad Robert C, Provine he 
TAncoin Wn.*. . 2.35 .. {Jefferson City, Mo 866|Earl E. Dawson........{S 
Lincoln Un, . 1)|Lincoln Un., Pa... 1854 Armstead O, Grub S 
Lindenwood. )|St. Charles, Mo. 1827|Frane L. McCluer D 
Linfield. arm ..|/MecMinnville, Ore. 1849 Harry L. Dillin. .. D 
Little Rock Un. ... .|Little Rock, Ark. . 1927|Carey V. Stabier. . i 
Divingston State... sie aec es Livingston, Ala....., 1840 Delos POUL Sarees 1s 
SAVIN GStOMO. eee ss ut eens [HAliBDUTY, N. Ceo .ik 1879|Samuel EF. Duncan...../D 
Long Beach St................./Long Beach, Calif... .|1949|/Carl V. McIntosh...... s 
Long Island Un . ...|Brooklyn, BREW verses 1926|Richard L. Conolly..... P 
Longwood. Mapavensid iid oe tas in Ge), Farmville, Va........|1884/Francis G, Lankford, Jr.|S 
Loras. . Uitece se Masaialehs i Dubuque, Iowa...... 1839|Rt. Rev. D. V. Foley...|D 
Loretto Heights............ W))|Loretto, Colo. ...{1891|Sister Frances Marie. ..|D 
L. A. Coll. of Optometry....... Los Angeles, Calif... || }1904 Vierling Kersey........|P 
Los Angeles Cons. of Music... | Los Angeles, Calif. ...|1883/G. W. Bassett........./P 
Los Angeles County Art Inst. ...|/Los Angeles, Calif... ./1918|Jarvis Barlow.......... Cc 
Los Angeles Pacific. Los Angeles, Calif... ./1903)/Robert J. Cox......... D 
Los Angeles St. Colh of ‘Applied 

AMES Me SCIENCE, soi ae Sale wwe, Los Angeles, Calif... . teat Howard 8. McDonald, .|S 
Louisiana... . eH EAMO VUES Tad «aor 1906/G. Earl Guinn,. .:..... D 
Louisiana Poly THStit ver es Ruston, La. .,..|1894)/ Ralph L. Ropp........ Ss 
Louisiana St. Un.* (Med) |Baton Rouge, aa ae 1860|Troy H. Middleton..... S) 
Louisville Presby., Theol. Bem. Louisville, Ky.. 0.1... 1853)Frank Caldwell. ....... D 
Louisville, Un. of. Med) Louisville, Ky... 25... 1798] Philip G. Davidson..... M 
Lowell Technoiogics al | Inst. hecoueteeets Lowell, Mass... 2s... 1895| Martin J. Lydon......./S 
Loyola. ..... . (M)|Baltimore, Md. 1852/V. Rev. Vincent Beatty. |D 
Loyola Un . (Med) |Chicago, Tit. ....]1870/V, Rev. J. F, Maguire. .|D 
Loyola Un. New Orleans, La..... 1912|/V. Rev. W. P. Donnelly. |D 
Loyola Un. of L. (M)|Los Angeles, Calif. ...]1911/V. Rev. GC. 8. Gassassa.. .|D 

juther . <- 7 ..../Decorah, Iowa....... 1861|J. Wilhelm Yivisaker...|D 
Luther Theol. Sem. (M)|St. Paul, Minn.......]1876|Alvin N. Rogness...... D 
Tutheran Theol, Sem........... Gettysburg, Pa...... 1826|Harry Baughman...... D 


v7] 


nSouSSeastaves| 


boat 
obk 
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a 


‘ 


ae 


MacPhail ee ee 2 ae 
Madison...... 


Madonna 

Maine Maitime Academy. 
Maine, Un. or 
Manchester. 


9 8 


Manhattan. / mre 9) 


Manhattan Sch. of Music... .... 
ee Ce Call. ot the nogee 


rt 
Mankato State. in 
Mannes oe af Music. Sages 
Marian 


Marian. . ese Aeon W) 
Marietta.. alee Slo 
Marion. Sar 
Marist. (M) 


Marquette Un! 

VL AYA AIL Hse ccea st aici aise trae a 
Martin Luther... . 
Mary Baldwin...... 
Mary Hardin aor: 


Mary Manse (Ww) 
Marycrest. . ow 
Marygrove.. Ww) 
Maryknoll Seminary. ..(M) 
Maryland Institute............ 
Maryland State Teach...... (T) 
Maryland State Teach....... (T) 


Maryland State Teach......... 


) Barer cor’, pean 
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Toledo, Ohio... . 


Md.St. Teach. Coll. Papier (T) 


Maryland, Un. of* d) 
Maryland State*............. 

WAryIRUrst, 66 <'sselc ses tds ( 

Marymount............66: CW, 


Se on 3 7d acer . (W) 
- - CW) 


Maryville. 5 
Maryville Coil, of Sacr. Heart i) 
IMAryWO0d 5.02256 57% a0 8s 
Mass. Coll. of Art......... éehatens 
Mass. Coll. of Optometry....... 
Mass. Coll. of Pharmacy........ 
Mass. Institute of Tech.*.,...... 
Mass. Martime Academy.... 

Mass, 8 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 


Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Mass. St. Teach. Coll.at Boston (T) 
Massachusetts St. Teach (T 

Massachusetts, Me of* 


McKendree. 
MeMurry. aresera eatane shavers 
Tepes Stutexticccs keane ees 
McPherson. ae 
Medical Evangelist, ‘Coll. ot... Be Sew 
Meharry Medical. ple 
Memphis sae Un. Oe a ne ee 


Menlo.. . (M) 
Mercer Un 2 ESR St Pet reat 
Mercy... « eet ped oC) 
Mercyhurst.” Ai siet nia \c5e CW) 
eredteHl <0 docs. co ee CW) 
Merri AOk feos ecsiee AEST eas 2 
Messiah 

Miami Un. 


Miami, Un. (Ole. ee. oe (Mea) 
Mich, Coll. of Mining & ‘eon 
Michigan State Un.*........... 
Michigan, Un. of. eed) 
Middle Tenn. State. ahs Tats (T 
Middlebury. . ne 

Midland. ee 
Midwestern Un. 


3 


Mills ‘Coll. of Education A ee te 
Millsaps. . sth Eire 
Milton. brea Cee 
Milwaukee-Downer......... (W) 
Milwaukee Sch. of Eng...... (M) 
Minneapolis Sch. of Art........ 
Minnesota Bible........ 
Minnesota, Un. of*....... " (Med) 
Duluth Branch. 
Misericordia, College. . - W) 
Mississippi. 
Mississippi industrial. 


)|Lowell, Mass... . 


..|Lebanon, Ill. 
. |Abilene, Tex.. 


. |McPherson, Kan. . i 
.|Nashville; Tenn...... 


.|Macon, Ga. . 


.|Fremont, Nebr. , 
.|Wachita Falis, T 


Governing Official 


Location Yr and Control 
Roe Pa. 11864 Rev. Henry H. Bag; ager. D 
flliamsport, Pa.....|1812|D. Frederick Wertz. ...|D 
-|1903|Orville W. Wake....... D 
1885|Harvey M. Rice....... P 
1846|Gordon E. Michalson.. .|D 
: : 1907| William MacPhail, Jr...|P 
.|Madison Coll., Tenn. .|1904/Wm. C. Sanborn. - .|s8 
Harrisonburg,’ Viele 1908/G. Tyler Miller. . .|P 
Livonia, we 11 Apert 1937|Sister Mary Assumpta..|D 
Castine, M 1941|R. Adm. George King. .|S 
-|Orono, Me.......... 1865|Lioyd H. Elliott....... s 
No. Manchester, Ind..|1889|Alfred B. Helman...... D 
New York, N. Y..... 1853|Bro. Augustine area pes »{D 
New York, N. Y..... 1917/John Brownlee (Dir.)...|P 
- (Purchase, Ne Y. ....... 1841/Eleanor M. O’Byrne....|D 
.|Mankato, Minn...... 1867|Clarence L. beige a: |S 
New York, N. ¥...... 1916|/Leopold Mannes. aye 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 1937|Rev. Francis Reine..... D 
Fond du Lac, Wis. ...|1936|Sister M. Fidelis... .... D 
-|Marietta, Ohio....... 1835] William B. Irvine. ..... P 
-|Marion, Ind......... 1920) William F. McConn....|D 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,./1946|Bro. Linus Richard Foy.|D 
waukee, Wis...... 1881/V. Rev. E. J. O’Donneli, |D 
Huntington, W. Va...|1837|Stewart H. Smith...... iS] 
New Ulm, Minn...... 1884/C. L. Schweppe........ D 
Staunton, Va. . |1842/Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. .|D 
Belton, Tex.... .|1845|/Arthur K. Tyson....... D 


1922/Sister John Hapa: 


is .|D 
.|1939|Mo. Mary G, Upham.. “1p 


Detroit, .|1910|Sister M. Honora......, 

Glen tien. Ti .|1949/V. Rev. G. M. Buckley. |D 
Baltimore, Md. .|1826|Margaret Glace (Dir) sae 
Bowie, Md. . .|1867|William Henry......... Ss 
Frostburg, Mad. . ..|1898|/R. Bowen Hardesty....|S 
Salisbury, Md.. .|1925| Wilbur Devilbiss....... Ss 
Baltimore, Md. 1866|Earle T. Hawkins...... Ss 
Coll, Pk. & Balto., Ma. 1807] Wilson H. Elkins....... Ss 
Princess Anne, Md. . .|1886|John T. Williams... .: s 


Marylhurst, Ore: «a. 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Salina, Kan......... 
by setae Ne eee 

Maryville, Tenn...... 
St. Louis, Mo........ 


W)/|Scranton, Pa........ 


Boston, Mass........ 
Boston, Mass........ 
Boston, Mass........ 
Cambridge, Mass..... 
Buzzards Bay, Mass.. 
Westfield, Mass...... 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Framingham, Mas: 


No. Adams, Mass 


oD Salem, Mass......... 


Boston, Mass........ 


)|Worcester, Mass..... 


Amherst, Mass....... 
Chicago, ae ere 


Lake Charles, La.. 


Loma Linda, Calif... . 


Memphis, Tenn...... 
Menlo Park, GREE, AY 


Detroit, Mich. . 
Erie, Pa 
Raleigh, N. C.. : 
No. Andover, Mass... 


Coral Gables, Fla... . 
.|Houghton, Mich..... 
East Lansing, Mich... 
Ann Arbor, Mich..... 
Murfreesboro, Tenn 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Birmingham, Ala. , 
. Tenn, . 


)|Oakland, Calif......: 


New York, N. Y..... 


..|Jackson, Miss........ 
.|Milton, Wis......... 


Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Duluth, Minn....... 
Dallas, Pa.. ra 

Det ge Miss... Fay 
Holly Spgs., Miss... .. 


Mississippi Southern........... 
Mississippi State Un.*.......... 
Miss. St. Coll. for Women.. 


Hattiesburg, Miss.... 
State Coll., Miss..... 


. |1840|Clement Maxwell. 
. |1894|/Ralph F, Weston. 
. |1838|Martin O’Connor. 
. |1897| Daniel O’ Leary. 


. ./1828]/W. N. Grandy, act..... 
. ./1923|}Gordon Bennett....... 
.|1939)W. N. Cusic. . 


. .{1833]/Rufus C. Harris....... 
.|1941|/Sister Mary Lucille..... 


.|1899|Carlyle Campbell. ... 


.|1911|Quill E. Cope... 
.|1800|Samuel S. Str. 


/|1922|Travis A. White 


1930|Sister Miriam Barbara,.|D 
1934| Mother M. Getrude....|D 
1922|Sister Etta L. Knaup...|D 
1907| Mother M. Sacre any D 
1819|Ralph W. Lloyd: .|D 
1872|Mother M. Erskine. ., .|D 
1915|Sister M. Eugenia...... 
1873|Robert L. Bertolli...... 
1894|Joseph Montminy...... 
1823|/Samuel M. Best....... 


1839|Edward J. Scanlon. Pe are 


1894|Eugene L. Freel 
1854|Frederick Meier....... 
1852] William F. Looney..... 
1871|Eugene A. Sullivan..... 

1863|John W. Lederle. ...... 
1829/Rev. Arthur R. McKay.|D 


1887| Desmond Bittinger..... 
1905|Godfrey T. Anderson. 
1876|Harold D. West....... 
1912|Cecil C. hee ee led 
1915) William Kratt. 


1926|Mother M. Eustace.... 
7\Rev. V. A. McQuade... . 


1909|Arthur M. Climenhaga.. 
1809|John D. Millett..... 


1855|John A. Hannah. . 
1817|Harlan Hatcher. 


n. 
1887|Paul W. Dieckfnan. 


AGOB| Wi As Bells cece. can 


1903|Paul L. McKay.. 
1852|C. Haston Rothwell. 
1909|Miss Amy Hostler..... 
1892|Homer Finger, Jr...... 
1867|Percy L, Dunn........ 
1851|John Johnson, Jr....... 
1903|/Karl O. Werwath...... 
1886|W. B. Bryan (Dir.).... 
1913|Russell E. Boatman.... 
1851|O. Meredith Wilson... .|§ 
1895|R. W. Darland (Prov.).. 


1826|/Richard A. McLemore. . 
1905| William Frazier........ 
1912|William D. McCain,...|§ 
1878|Benjamin F, Hilbun. Ss 


P 
s 
Ss 
.|1923|Sister Mary Celestine.. . IS 
D 
8 


. (W)|Columbus, Miss,..... 1885|Charies P. Hogarth... .|S 
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oi7| 78 
765138 
1,726 121 
782 60 
117 54 
283} 33 
1,365 125 
317 24 
260 30 
3,668} 372 
920 72 
2,992 205 
683 127 
787 98 
4,416) 235 
120 74 
616 48 
340 29 
1,160 66 
445 25 
350 21 
9,713) 1,109 
3,675) 200 
280 30 
365 30 
425 40 
875 62 
668 45 
957 96 
332 21 
986 52 
346 24 
779 45 
355 23 
1,344 92 
19,130} 2,034 
486 51 
495 46 
205 36 
453 45 
1,025 117 
656 60 
240 30 
1,013 88 
487 34 
175 28 
543 39 
6,270] 1,130 
200 20 
476 45 
1,065 81 
717 73 
636 44 
501 55 
290 21 
930 57 
1,489 90 
750 50 
5,424 404 
305 36 
262 30 
963 50 
2,369 147 
490 33 
803 949 
477 100 
4,505] 224 
450 33 
1,457 105 
572 72 
453 40 
619 50 
1,512 70 
209 25 
5,801 434 
12,841 591 
2,774 187 
20,930] 1,182 
23,914) 1,727 
2,169 173 
1,257 92 
488 33 
1,382 93 
633 51 
400 30 
1,064 75 
708 79 
190 26 
844 61 
343 39 
172 38 
1,200 95 
220 30 
161 14 
26,538] 2,362 
2,428 148 
1,171 89 
1,605 75 
463 34. 
4,004 243 
4,272 317 
1.288 105 


= 


| 
ea) 


Name 


Mississippi, Un. of...... 


Location 


.. (Med; Tita Bena Miss... .. 


ie. 


nee aon Williams (Chan.).. 


= 
and ‘Control 


sos 5 
Mississippi Vocational.......... tta Bena, Miss......|1946|J. H. White...... Benen 
Missouri Sch, of Religion....... Colum bee tsaciston cet eee ete ee Maer caste 
Femi Seis of Maines & wet. ne Counts, Joe 1870|Curtis L. Wilson (Dean)|S 
cer een St te Plans He eanall Mos ees M. Earle Collins....... 
Missouri aaa stark :!1|Marshall, Mo. .......|1889 slp 
Monmouth: "We Long wtanch, N. . 1983|Bdward @: Schiacter. ..”/P 
Montana Sch. of Mines. . .|Butte, Ne ae Zz: Se Laas BON. Se pales 
Montana State*. ...... se... ee Bozeman, Sa Ste poe Bie pe ey naa 8 
oar a ele il Uppor Montolair = 1908|E, DeAlton Partridge. .|S 
Montclair State............+ T)|Upper Montelair, P 
Moore Inst. of Art, Sci. & Ind. ww} Philadelphia, Pa, sae oa Fi : 
Moorehead State. ......+...0- Moorehead, eae D 
Moravian. . soeeseeees sss (Bethlehem, Pa a Ss 3 
Morehead State Peseta eee Morehead, Mi. s a 
Morgan State........ .|Baltimore, Tow D 2 + 
Morningside..... aie .|Sioux City, Low: ‘ID 68 ¥ 
Pepe ccites. 3: Sumter, 8. G. D 2 
orris College. , 8. C. P 98 3 
(4 eee “|Mtr Angel Ore. is Vaan Bere |B 2 
Mt. Angel Seminar. : )|St. Benedict, Ore... .. ie ae Ber coe. ae y ign : 
Benes (wii Sankton &. Dak. 1 |1936|Sister M. Evangeline: || |D 23 4 
ad LUG) hMiiiwankee, Wis. 77/1913 Sister Mary Francis. -°“[D 2  § 
Mt. Mercy 5 avacagatale W)|Cedar Rapids, lowa.. “Hess Sees PAE ROR. = at P 
Mt ae pee hia W) Salcmor Ma 890|Sister Mary Cleophas.. .|D 38 
Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio. . W)|Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. - es eet A Sey midriale 2 = 
MoE More oo ae W) }|Flooksett, N. Hamp... |1934|Sister M: Mauritia.-_ D 21 
t. St ary ates 4/Si . Mauritia..... 
Mt, St. Mary’s Sec CW. )|Los Angeles Orne pre Ser Soe eg = mA 
fee eiecholastioa’ 2. “8 Ktchingon, Hans... ._|186alRev. Mo. M-'Sohroll...; [D an 
Mt. St. Vincent, sok BE a New York, N. Y..... foe Sete CaaS Marie.. 2 s 
Mt peer Buns .».«|Allance, Ohio. 2s 2... 1S arl C, = a + Stee eee on 20 
Muhlenber, .|Allentown, Pa....... 1848/J..Conrad Seegers...... - 
aigiosnat ‘Sch. of the Bible. - ‘Portland, OLe.e. .ck ke 1936 Willard M. Aldrich,..., 5 a5 
BVIINGOVEIM iad oe eit eee (WwW) GChicage. Bs... nas k te jae 
Murray State .../Murray, Ky. .....:-. > 1 
Musie, Coll, Conservatory (Sime Chicinnant: Ohlg. -. « [LSE as 7 
SUM ce : . ae ; 
N me susyiatee Springvale, Me.......|1912|Roger o on z er 
National Agricultural...,... (M)| Doylestown, Pa. 1896| James : = oe = ae 
Nat, oe of Standard Grad. Sch./Washington, D. 1908 tener: = ste - 35 
Nations Evanston, fil...“ HSselk. Bichard Johnson... [P BB 
National Ci Coll, of Education. . & Pusan we PRAIA SSE teen ae ue or a bnpes ‘ BS 
en cooly Nazareth, Mich . en ieee oe fe ee R o 
Nazareth... . . (W)|Rochester, N. Y...... Rot Mot oe = elene sn mais aS 4 
Nebraska State Teach. . ..,{Chadron, Nebr....... 1911/Barton Tae a me ; 
Nebraska State Teach,.........|/Kearney, Nebr.......|1905 pea dares ushing. te re 
Nebraska State Teach.......... Peruy, N@Draie clean vn 1867|N an S) cae neon ee a 
Nebraska State Teach.......... Wayne, Nebr........ 1910)W. A: Branden Ung. « . mee 
Nebraska Un. of*.....,... (Med)| Lincoln, Nebr........ 1869 Clifford Hardin ( an.). os e 
Nebraska Wesleyan Un,........ Lincoln, Nebr........ 1887|}Vance D. Rogers oereaee g ate 
Nevada, Un. of*.., .|Reno, Nev. .|1874)Chas. J. Armstrong... .. e Me 
New Bedford Inst. of Tech. . . |New Bedford, Mass...|1898|John E. Foster... .. a a 
New England. .|Henniker, N. Fi citings 946 H. Raymond Shore? Pi th 
New England Coll. of Pharm, . .|Boston, Mass. 1927|LeRoy C. Keagle. Pay! & : 
New England Cons. of Music... .|Boston, Mass. .. |1867|James Aliferis. ...<.... iid 10: 
New Hampshire, Un. of.*....... Durham, N. Hamp. . 1866 Eldon L. Johnson...... Ss) aoe 
New Haven, ....{New Haven, Conn,. . |1926|Marvin K. Peterson. earth 0 
New Mexico Highlands Un... :.: Las Vegas, N. Mex... 1893)Thomas Donnelly...... S) 62 
N. Mex. ans. 7 Lae i oa R Socorro, N. Mex..... 1889)B. J. Workman........ 8 34 
N. Mex. St. Un, o gr c nel n. 
& Science*... .|Univ, Park, N. Mex. 1889 Roger B. Corbett......|S 175 
New Mexico, Un, of.. ahayets Albuquerque, N. Mex. 1889 Tom L. Popejoy....... Ss 346 
New Mexico Western.......... Silver City, N. Mex... Taras Cloyd Miller........ Ss 72 
New Orleans Bapt. Theol. Sem. .|New Orleans, La.....|1917|H. Leo Eddleman...... D 38 
New Rochelle, Coll. of...... (W)|New Rochelle, N. Y. ./1904 Mother Mary P. Caney D 73 
New Sch. for Social Research New York, N. Y..... 1919|Hans Simons. NF 242 
We Xuinst. of Tech........ New York, N. Y. 1955/ Alexander Schure....). P 30 
New York Medical, . New York, N. ¥ 1860)Ralph E. Snyder....... = 900 
New York, State Uniy. ‘of (a). (Mea) Albany, N. ¥ 1948 Bpomas H. Hamilton... .|S 4,069 
College of Agriculture,....... Ithaca, N. Y 1904|Chas. E. Palm (Dean). .|S 352 
College of Ceramics. as oe pAlfredy No. 1900|J. F. McMahon (Dean). |S 26 
College of Education. .... roe (BD) eae > = a 1844 ee oe 18 ht 
ss "Se arapecita rockport, N. ona) : 
Se teria 5! 3.5 (T)|Buffalo, N. Paul G. Bulger... 18 213 
Ta ee (T)|Cortland, N. Y 3|Donovan C. Moffe AS 158 
he Ps «++ @- (T)|Fredonia, N. Y Harry W, Porter... Ss 90 
YU (D9 Geneseo, N. Yui... 1867|Francis J. Moench, |. 8 102 
it. = Lani 7 New Paltz, eS, eet rcain eth, ene a CARRERE: oe : tes 
> “ Rates )/Oneonta, N. Y....... oyal F. Netzer. ...... § 
Fe sarin DEeso, Noe ne en HOE Se Ro ti = ioe 
hice aee )\Plattsburgh, N. Y.... eorge W. Angell...... 
aero (T)|Potsdam, N. ¥....... 1834|Frederick W. Crumb. ..|S 103 
Cc tie of Forestry. ......... Syracuse, NiiYscnucws 1911|Hardy L. Shirley (Dn.).|S 79 
College of Home Economies, ..|\Ithaca, N. Y......... 1908|H. G. Canoyer Desey- |S 69 
College on Long Island....... Oyster Bay,’N. Y....|1957|John F, Lee. .|8 47 
Downstate Medical se -|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1857|Robert A. Moore... ... i) 198 
Harpur College. ..... ...{/Binghamton, N. Y.:..|1946/Glenn G. Bartle....... 8 83. 
Maritime College........ mas) New York City...... 1874/V, Adm. H. C. Moore. .|S 42 
Sch. of Ind. & Labor Rel...... Ethaca, IN. Yuciewnies 1945|J. W. McConnell (Dn.)./S 42 
Upstate Medical Center...... Syracuse, N. Y....... 834|Carlyle Jacobsen. . ats) 127- 
Veterinary College........... Ithaca, IN2 Nosy. san 1894/G. C. Poppensiek (Dn. 18 35 
New York Un . (Med)|New York, N. Y..... 1831/Carroll V. Newsom..... P 4,271 
Newark Coll. of Engineering. Newark, N.J........ 881|Robert W. Van Houten. |S 339 
Newark cuue: CD) | Union, Ne dave cs noel 1855); Eugene G. Wilkins. .... S) 95 
Newberry. seeeeesue se. » | Newberry, 8. C........|1856/A. G. D. Wiles. .cs...- D 45 


(a) Two-year colleges included in total enrollment and faculty figures. See page 499, 
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Governing Official Stu- |Teach 
Name Location Wr. and Control ents] ers 
ee Coll. of Sacred Heart (W)|Newton, Se pe BS he Head ts GabrielleHusson|D 520 61 

Niagara Un Niagara Un., N.Y... |1856/V. Rev. V. T. Swords. ..|D 1,600] 121 
Nichols Coll. of Bus. Admin. a (ME) Dudley, Mass........ 1815 vamos: L. Conrad......! P 423 31 
North Carolina, Agric. & 

Coll. of*. Greensboro, N. C.....}/1891/Samuel D. Proctor. .... 8 1,998 157 
North Carolina Coll, at Durham, |Durham MA A Sere 1910|Alfonso Elder.......... $ 1,884} 146 
North Carolina, Un. pice -(Med)/Chapel Hill, N.C.... Ss 7,959! 960 

State Coll. of Ag. & Eng.*....|Raleigh, N.C... Ss 5, 628 

Woman's. Jo 0 OF Greensboro, N. C. -|8 2,556 211 
North Central Bible.. eee F Sly pee .|D 300 6 
North Central Coll.. Epic pee eos aes ..|D 814 51 
North Dakota Agric.*.......... rN Dak. F Ss 3,300 210 
N. Dak. State Nor. ‘“ Ind....(T) Bilendale, N. Da Ss 200 20 
North Dakota State Teach...... Dickinson, N. Dak... 8 544 37 
Nv Dakota State Teach...... (T)|Mayville, N. Dak.... iS) 520 35 
North Dakota State Teach...... Minot, N. Dak....... PA =) 1,225 100 
North Dakota State Teach...... Valley’ City, N. Dak.. z tS 713 52 
North Dakota, Un. of.....(Med)|Grand Forks, N. Dak.|1883|George W. Se oe 1S 3,708 302 
avorth’ Georgia... oi... ce Dahlonega, Ga....... 1873|Merrit E. Hoag.. |S 712 4l 
North Park. +++ ee+--/Chicago, Tll;........./1891/Karl A. Olsson.,....... D 1,196 89 
North Texas State. . wielwaes. « sMOCN COM COM. «hie: 1890/J. C. Matthews........ $s 6,455 425 
Northeast La. State. . etnse ttt MEODPOG, TUG chee io farses op 1928|George T. Walker...... 8 2,182 156 
Northeast Mo. St. Teach. ...._: Kirksville, Mo....... 1867|Walter Ryle. . ..([8 2,521 120 
Northeastern State............. Tahlequah, Okla..... 1909|Harrell E. Garrison. ...|S 2,326 70 
Northeastern Un..........2... Boston Mass........ 1898]Asa S. Knowles........ Le 20, 900 
Northern Bapt. eat ee SoMa / Chicago, BH Sonne 1913/Charies W. Koller...... D 256 31 
Northern Il. Un é ....|/DeKalb, . .|1895|Leslie A. Holmes....... $s 5,712| 356 
Northern Michigan. . iiqiclensts Mitoaetn “Mich... .: 1899|Edgar L. Harden....,.. $s 1,762 130 
Northern Montana............. Havre, Mont. ....{1929/L. O. Brockmann...... s 511 51 
Northern ‘St. Teach. .......2).+ Aberdeen, 8, Dak. . : |/1899|J. Howard Kramer..... s 1,160 88 
Northland. . : .. Ashland, Ve aru eee 1892|Gus Turbeville........ id 34 32 
Northrop Inst. of Tech 1942 games: L. Et ete Bp i 1,599 76 
Northwest Bible. ... . .|1934/Rev. Butterfield. .|D 17 12 
Northwest Christian . |1895| Ross 5. - Gritroth Bnlaccaferoee D 338 21 
Northwest Mo. St. 1905|J. W. Jones. .......... iS) 1,736 104 
Northwest Nazarene ..|Nampa, Idaho.......|1913|John EB. Riley wef D. 544 44 
Northwestern...... ‘Minneapolis, Minn. . . |1902|Curtis ‘Akenson ra llis 335 33 
Northwestern...... .....|/Watertown, Wis 1865|Carleton Toppe -|D 135 12 
Northwestern State............|Natchitoches, La.....|1884/John 8, Kyser. {8 2,649} 200 
Northwestern State............|Alva, OKL 1897|Jesse W. Marti (Ss 1,01 46 
Northwestern Un......... (Med) |Evanston & a Sa 1851|J. Roscoe Miller. P 14,023] 1,888 
Norwich Un ......(M)|Northfield, Vt. .|1819|Ernest N. Harmon..... A 829 62 
Notre Dame, Coll. . of. arash (W)|Belmont, Calif... . 1. 1851|Sister Catharine Julie.. .|D 274 AT 
Notre Dame’ OG 12... (W)|St. Louis, Mo.. .|1925|Mother M. Theodosia. . |D 328 29 
Notre Dame.. .....+.-..(W)|Staten Isiand, N. ¥..|/1931|Mother St. Egbert..... D 350 27 
Notre Dame. .(W)|Cleveland, Ohio sia. 1922|Sister Mary Loyole..... D 327 36 
Notre Dame of Md., Coll. of. Ben Baltimore, Md._..... 1873|Sister Margaret Mary. .|D 750 68 
Notre Dame Seminary Sr te (M)|New Orleans, La..... 1923|Rev. John McQuade....|/D 101 9 
Notre Dame, Un. of........ (M)|Notre Dame, Ind...../1842|Rev. T. M. Hesburgh...|D 6,178 484 
Nyack Missionary . Dalal a sesPtle atl NS CR m NE igs ake lasers 1882|/Harold W. Boon, act...|D 504 32 
Oakland City... 56.8 oie. setae Oakland City, Ind... .|1885)/Onis G. Chapman...... D 550 25 
MRE WOO v0 co -see cc hae a as hh ELUM US VIG, “ALG. . cSa 1896/Garland J. Millet...... D 339 23 
Oberlin. esata ce eloieleeiees gael] OELUIM ONG! to racials: 1833|}Robert K. Carr........ 12 2,268 212 
Occidental. Davee cue +e + wate Os Angeles, Calif ....\.(1887|/Arthur'G; Coons)..c2.0: iP 1,390 130 
Oglethorpe Un... 2.2.2... 0202: Atlanta, Ga......... 1835|Donald C. Agnew...... Af 276 28 
Ohio Coll. of ee pody, Sas oe oe Cleveland, Ohio. .!-:: 1916| Bernhardt C. Egerter.. .|P 155 66 
Ohio Northern Un. a Ada, Ohio .....]1871)/F. Bringle McIntosh... D 1,401 104 
Ohio eee Wn ikese ese = (Med) Columbus, Ohio...... 1873) Novice G. Fawett...... is) 20,487} 3,035 
Be x Noted © Oni ee iss Neawla Cetoomniicn oo zee 160 

n. .......|/Delaware, histo at rir x 
Ohio Wesleyan Ua Shawnee, Okla. . 1906|John W. Raley..... .{D 1,236 73 
Oklahoma City Un.. r .../Okla. City, Okla. 1904|Jack S. Wilkes. . = D 2,538 139 
Oklahoma Coll. for Wome Chickasha, Okla. 1908|/Freeman H. Beet: Ss 876 52 
Oklahoma State Un* . (Stillwater, Okla. 1890|Oliver S. Willham |S 9,566 614 
Oklahoma, Un. oF E Norman, Okla. 1890|George L. Cross. (Ss 10,244 640 
Olivet. . ../Olivet, Mich... . |1844!Gorton Riethmiller ALE’ 380 31 
Olivet Nazarene. ...|Kankakee, Ill.- ..|1907)/Harold W. Reed, Heo) 925 57 
Omaha Municipal ‘Un. of.......|Omaha, Nebr........ 1908/P. Milo Ball....... ..-|Mu | 5,348 168 
Oregon Coll. of mgueeice ne ee Monmouth, Ore...... 1856/R. E. Lieuallen........ Ss oot re 
Oregon State*. ..4.....-.%. 2.2. (Corvallis, Ore........ 1868|August L. Strand...... s 6,923 75: 
Oregon, Un. of...........(Med)|Eugene, Ore. ...|1872!10. Meredith Wilson....|S ae i 
Osteop. Med. & Surg., Coll. of...|Des Moines, Iowa... .|1898 Merlyn MoLaughlin. , ell 260 “ 
ponent Lg. a 22 nol: Me Los Angeles, Calif... .|1896)W. Ballentine Henley.. .|P 358] 36 
Ottawa Un. al Ottawa, Kant: aah. 1865|Andrew B. Martin..... D 520 36 
Otterbein. . .....+.|Westerville, Ohio..... 1847|Lynn W. Turner....... D 1,003 72 
Ouachita Baptist. Tae . |Arkadelphia, Ark..... 1886|Ralph Phelps, Jr....... D 986 61 
Our Lady of Cincinnati... .. W)|Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 1935|Sister Mary Grace..... D 919 Pe 
Our Lady of the Elms, Coll. of mis Chicopee, Mass...... 1928|Sister Rose William. ...|D 452 
Our Egy, of the Ha Peco: (W)|San Antonio, Tex... .|1896|John L, Mahon........ D 713 7 
= Sc fSmOmRanM RG HAE Ata Senay: | Saal de 
......./Clarksville, Ark....../1834/William S. Findley.,... E 

Quarks, et ca a © pte Vet Vork,-N. V0.0! 1906|Edward J. Mortol..... P->.1) 3,773} 
Pacific Bible Sem. .;.......::!|Long Beach, Calif... ..|1929/Kenneth A. Stewart... .|D 130 BR 
Pacific; Coll. Of the. 2%) o.5:..0) tise Stockton, Calif....... 1851/Robert E. Burns....... D ee 1 4 
Pacific Lutheran Un............ Tacoma, Wash....... 1894|Seth C. Eastvold....... D 6 5 a 
Pacific Sch. of OO: E aitehed ee Berkeley, Calif....... 1866|Stuart L. Anderson..... I Hs 
Baetge ake eo AMC oie: Hee Niles AR Rae: |< (| MMe) BP 

fy r' rove, Ore.... Bt er 3 f 
edie StL ee ee Uangusier Obie ss 1882|B. Clayton ‘Galhoune 1B 329] 33 
Pan American. .. ...{Edinburg, Tex. ......|1927|/R. P. War AS Lot ae 
munenine oe. & Mech. . re cody eae ieee Wha 5 McKee ; a Fe 2 

e, Mo........|1875}Paul Morrill..... - 

Stay Seaplane ne ae 1875|Millard G. Roberts... !|D 976| 64 
pee Oa erate dur moe thoi | eee 

..|Pasadena, Calif. «oe BINON ies é s 
Pali T)|Paterson, N. J . |1855|Marion EB. Shea (8 Le 98 
Paul Quinn ..|Waco, Tex. .|1872|John H. Adams. .|D He a 
Peabody Cons.-Coll. ‘|Baltimore, Md. . -|1857| Peter Mennin.. . .|P 427 ay 
Pembroke State. ..._,|Pembroke, N. C.. .|1887)Walter J. Gale......... 5 : hae on 
Pennsylvania Military. (M)|Chester, Pa.. . -|1821/Clarence R, Moll...... a Ae oe 
Pennsylvania State Coll .(T)|Bloomsburg, Pa...... pace Harvey A. Andruss..... 5 teag aH 
Pennsylvania State Coll..... (T)|California, Pa.......-. 1852|Michael Duda.........|s 89: 9% 


(a) Corporate college of St. Louis University. 


| 
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2 Name Yr. 

, i: eee 

> Pennsylvania State Coll. . ) ene ney, Pa.. . |1837| James H. Duckrey..... 
Roaiavkeanin State Coll..... T nm, Pa.........-|1867|Paul G. Chandler...... 
Pennsylvania State Coll..... 64 & *Stroudsbure. Pa 1893|LeRoy J. Koehler 

if Ponusyivania mee eon bie oy ele a Ex vk, Ee R. er 

ennsylvania Sta OILS sera ndiana, Pa. . MMB Eh; PRebe.scs v.-cr 

eee ene State Coll. 5 s 1866|Italo L. de Francesco 


Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 


pees ona State Coll:.... " West Chester, eBay, kes 1871\T. Noel Stern.......... 
Penn, St. Coll. of OpTOMIeEy -* .|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1919|Lawrence Fitch........ 
Pennsylvania State Un University rare, Pa. .|1855|Eric A. Walker........ 
Pennsylvania, Un. of.,.... (Mea) |Philadelphia, Pa..... :|1740|Gaylord P. Harnwell 
Ke Pestalozzi-Froebel pnaonere: pee) Chicago, Iil.. .....|1896)/Herman H. Hegner, Jr. 
Pfeiffer. .|Misenheimer, ‘NW. G!! | /1885/J. Lem Stokes, 2nd... .. 
Phila. Coll. of Bible. ...|Philadelphia, Pa..... 1913/Charles C. Ryrie....... 
Phila, Coll. of Osteopathy....... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1898 eric H. Barth...... 
: Phila. Coll. of Pharm. & Sci..... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1821|Ivor Griffith............ 
Phila. Textile eee Bae endSe i ietec wees Philadelphia, om ....|1884|/Bertrand W. Hayward 
Philander Smith Seeder eis Little Rock, Ark.....|1868/M. LaFayette Harris 
Physieians & 8 Gai. ot: [Eanes = ati. 1306 |Freccls 3, Hem (Chan). 
sicians argeons, oll. © an Francisco, Ca! i 
Piedmont Bible. i :|Winston-Salem, N.C. |1945|Charles H. Stevens... .. 
Piedmont College. . . ese ees|Demorest, Ga,....s.: : 
Pikeville Sard a tcsie, | ELMO VIG, ARVs cae cet 
1 Pittsburgh Theol. Pennines sere Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
\ Pittsburgh, Un. of,....... (Med) | Pittsburgh, Pa.. .. 
if) Plymouth Teachers......... a} Plymouth, N. H 
i Polytechnic Inst. of Bklyn. . .|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
fh Pomona :...../Claremont, Calif 
“al Portia Law Sch. & ‘Calvin 
| Coolidge .|Boston, Mass... Margaret H. Bauer 57 
Portiand Sch. of Musto, Portland, Ore Ariel Rubstein (Dir.)... 15 
Portland State. .|Portland, Ore. . Branford P. Miller. . ... 209 
Portland, Un. 0 ».|Portland, Ore. . ~ Rev. Howard J. Kenna.. 125 
Prairie View re &M ..|Prairie View, Tex.....|1876|Edward B. Evans...... 167 
Pratt Institute. .... ..|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1887|Robert F. Oxnam...... 419 
Presbyterian. Faia tf COUMOOH,: Gres x acs ees 1880) Marshall W, Brown.... 38 
> Hl Presbyt. Sch. for Chr, Educ..... Richmond, Va....... 1914|Charles E, S. Kraemer.. 14 
Princeton Theol, Sem.......... Princeton, N. J....... 1812|James I. MeCord...... 46 
Princeton UN... o.ccc i.e e ees (M) Praceton, INGeDa ka wht 1746| Robert F. Goheen...... 524 
Principia, . woes... |Hilsah, cones {LOLO Ma ee Morgan.....|P 46 
pe Prot. Epis. Theol. Sem...... iw eh arin, se a 1823|Rt. Rev. D. Goodwin|D 18 
Providence College......... Providence, R.I..... 1917|V. Rev. R ‘J. Slavin... .|D 125 
i} Puerto Rico, Inter, Am. Un. of. .|San German, P. R....|1912|Ronald C. Bauer....... 79 
si Puerto Rico, Un. of*...... - (Med) Rio Piedras,'P. R..: ;|1903|Jaime Benites (Chisn.).. 1,380 
Puget pound. ae, of -|Tacoma, Wash. . ..|1888)R. Franklin Thompson..|D ill 
it PUTGUEG- WN... gece ve re ee es Lafayette, Ind....... 1869) Frederick L. Sr ae he 1,114 
Queens. Sy eeeecees sees ees. Flushing, N. Y......./1937|/Harold W. Stoke. , 350 
ESCO R Rae csc iseistereic cues (MO }Charlotte, IN. Ce cess 1857|Edwin R. Walker...... 50 
MDI CLE sin sik’ Cade.e Se 6.0 (QUANGY, Mies p50 ares g 1860| Rev. Julian ak acta 62 
Quinnipiac. ..............+....|Hamden, Conn.......}|1929)Nils-G. Sahlin......... 69 
4 Radcliffe. Rom ancait ORR Cambridge, Mass..... 1879|Mrs. Mary i Bunting. . (b) 
Randolph-Macon.........- Ww} Ashland, Va......... 1830\J. Earl Moreland. ..... 43 
ees acon Woman's. .(W)|Lynchburg, Va....... 1891) William F, Quillian, Jr..|D 79 
if Redlands, Un. of. 5 ...|/Redlands, Calif. ..... 1907|George H. Armacost.. . . 103 
i Reed. .....:..................|Portland, Ore. ......./1911)Richard H. Sullivan. |. |: 75 
Regis a ..(M)|Denver, Colo........ Richard F, Ryan....... 67 
Regis. ON Weston, Mass. . .|1927|Sister Mary Alice...... . 75 
Rensselaer Poly. Ins M)/Troy, INSEE Richard G. Folsom, 512 
R. I, Coll. of Educ... . (T)| Providence, R. William C. Gaige. 95 
R. f. School of Design ...+|Providence, R. John R. Frazier... 93 
Rhode Island, Un, of*,. .|Kingston, R. I.. Francis H. Horn. 300 
“cele Un. of a -|Richmond, Va. . George M. Modlin 190 
Ricker. . Neveswubele ce eit.» /ELOUOMS M@r...99.5 5.5 5 C. Worth Howard. . : 1 22 
Rider saAlars) sae. ve Suess | ATOMTOM aN an ae Franklin ee or wad 147 
Rio Ginade Momulaiedwsn eco (elo Grange, Onios. . |1876)/Paul-R. Lyne... 2.25. 21 
PROD NG icc. det yan ces - RIPON, Wik. ot ..|1850) Frederick Pinkham...., 58 
Rivier . Pes as. rec CW) (NASHUA, aN Ear Sone 1933|Sister C. de St. Marie...|P 26 
om Roanoke... .. pies Ces v's (Salem Vas . |1842|H. Sherman Oberly....|P 45 
Roberts Wesleyan, veeeeeees|North Chili, N.Y. 1866|Elilwood A. Voller...... Dp 35 
Rochester Inst. of Tech.........|Rochester, N. Y...... .|1829|Mark Ellingson,....... P 170 
Rochester, Un. of........ (Med) Rochester, WEY ate Cy 1850|Cornelis de Kiewiet,....|P 1,556 
mecesiouer 2 act Shp eee (Med)|New York, N. Y..... 1901/Detiev W. Bronk...... Pe 178 
Rockford. RIGSeR Re v8.4.0) 0 ocacs x s'| RUOCKTOLGS bahgun see ws 1847|John A. Howard....... a 40 
Rockhurst. «.+..+..(M)|Kansas City, Mo..., .|1910|/Rev. M. E, Van Ackeren|D 95 
Rocky Mountain, cas ees s (dlngs,: Mont. 3.5.5 1883)|Philip Widenhouse..... D 27 
ROMA Meaislsigasces yes. or nave eo] WiINtCD Park, BIA... co, 1885)Hugh F. McKean...... PR 80 
Roosevelt Un..............,..|Chicago, M.. .|1945| Edward J. Sparling..... P 267 
Rosary.... ve eves sees (W)|River Forest, Tl. . .|1848|Sister M. Aurelia....... D 81 
Rosary Hill. .....(W)| Buffalo, N. Y........ 1947/Sister M. Angela....... D 53 
Rose Polytechnic Tnst. \a8 sata Terre Haute, Ends hs. 1874|Ralph A. Morgen....., P 40 
Rosemont. = +++... (CW)! Rosemont, Pa....... 1921|Mother Mary Aidan....|D 64 
Russell Sage. . Teo esr (Ww) THOy, NUEY ee 1916|)Lewis A. Froman...... 96 
Rust. °. +.+..+.|Holly Spgs., Miss..... 1866| Earnest A. Smith......|/D 21 
Rutgers, The State Un. Fh ee New Brunswick, N. oe 1766|Mason W. Gross....... Ss 820 
Sacramento State. Selene Sacramento, Cailf. .|1947|Guy Ashley West..... 8 265 
Sacred Heart. 1. (W) Wichita, Kan ...|1933|Sister M. Hilary....... D 35 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of the. |) (Ww) Santurce, P. ay . |1935| Mother R. A. ArsUaga,. D 32 
Sacred Heart Dominican, ...(W)|Houston, Tex. ....... 1947|Sister M. Antoinette... .|/D 56 
Sacred Heart Seminary . .(M)| Detroit, Mich, co tae 1919|Rt. Rev. A. A. Matyn..|D 28 
St. . Ambrose. . .(M)|Davenport, Iowa... .. 1882|Rt. Rev. W. J. Collins.,|D 95 
St.”Anselm’s ate (M)|Manchester, N. H....|1889/Rev. G. McCarthy... .. D 80 
St. Augustine’ B ‘ Raleigh, N.'C.. .|1867|James A. Boyer........ 36 
St. Benedict, Coll. of. iss ana) St. Joseph, Min . |1913|Sister R. Westkaemper..|D 46 
St. Benedict’s. + ++4,.+,(M)/Atchinson, Kan. .|1857|Rev. B. Downey....... 56 
St. Bernard. Sh )|St. Bernard, Ala, . |1892|Rt. Rev. Bede E Luibel|D 55 
St. Bernardine of Siena. Loudonville, N. Y....!1937)Rev. Edmund pS Sas D 98 
= St. Bernard's Sem. & Coll. | (M) Rochester, N. Y...... |1893|Rt. Rev. W. T. Craugh.|D 19 


(a) Controlled by government of the Commonwealth of P. R. 
(b) Faculty of Harvard University furnishes instruction. 
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Governing Official Stu- |Teach 
Name Location ve. and Control idents| ers 
. Bonaventure Un. St. Bonaventure, N. i 1,699 
Catherine, Coll. of.” W)|St. Paul, Minn. I'083| 104 
Charles Borromeo Sé M)|Philadelphia, Pa 519 30 
Cloud State...... St. Cloud, Minn 2,799] 180 
ward's oe M)|Kenmore, Wash 174 21 
. Edward’s Un.. --.(M)| Austin, Tex.. 410 35 
. Elizabeth, Coll. of. WW Convent Station a 609. 58 
Francis, Coll. of. Fos Joliet, Ill. ae 525] 46 
St. Francis... ......(W)|Fort Wayne, Ind: .:;:/1890|Sister M. Rosanna. ._.. 375 26 
. Francis. teeetee eee seres (M yen Te INGE utero ccs 1884 1,110 64 
WUSAN GIB ators lates Save ts Se es St Fae sealer yrs 847|/Rev. C. J. Devlin...... 970 58 
St. Francis Sem. oer ais Milwackeo. Wiss cosa: 1856|/Rt. Rev. F. M. Schneider|D 272 16 
. John oo eeaeese. (W)(Cleveland, Ohio. ..... 1928|Rt. Rev. Mser. R. Navin|D 975 53 
i. ohn, Fisher. Re arn rh at M)|Rochester, N. Y...... in V. Rev. C. J. Lavery... 445 40 
. John’s. SAE Se Camarillo, Calif...... 1939|V. Rev. W. J. Kenneally|D 65 13 
. John’s Zi acta Annapolis, Md....... 1696 Richard D. Weigle..... 224 31 
, John's ‘Seminary... mil eascets a Brighton, Mass...... 1884/Rt. Rev. M. P. Stapleton|D 420 31 
» John’s UN... .+.......6- at Collegeville, Minn... .|1857|Rt. Rev. B. Dworschak..|D 1,21 85 
. John’s Un. Syed MA Ae -|Jamaica, N. Y....... 1870|V. Rev. J. A. Flynn....|D 9,217} 388 
PUOSCDB iiasiizi. sv Secs ons CW IWe Hartford, Conn. . .|1932|Sister M. Theodore.....|D 519 52 
Joseph.. W)|Emmitsburg, Md..... 1809|Sister Hilda Gleason....|D 403 52 
St. Joseph on ‘the Rio ‘Grande, 
‘oll. of. ++see+-s+...|Albuquerque, N. Mex.|1940|Sister M. Schuller...... D 400 36 
St. Joseph’ s. +++++....+(M)| Rensselaer, Ind...... 1889/V. Rev. R. H. Gross. D 984 73 
IG PORODIN Bo. a0 a st. eo Bln o WS Philadelphia, Pa...... 1851/V. Rev. J. J. Bluett. D 3,095 138 
St. Joseph's Coll. for wae W)|Brooklyn, N. Y....../1916|Sister Vincent Therese. .|D 446 46 
St. Joseph’s Sem. & Coll. M))| Yonkers, N.Y. ..|1833]Rt. Rev. Francis F, Reh|D 220 17 
St. Lawrence Un.............+: Canton, N. Y . |1856|Eugene G. Bewkes..... P 1,321 102 
St. Louis Coll. of PU RrEAey. out 
Allied Sciences. . |St. Louis, Mo... -|1864|E. Eugene Clark....... P 47. 22 
St. Louis Un .(M ed) St. Louis, Mo -|1818]V. Rev. Paul C. Reinert.|D 8,688} 1,222 
Parks oon of Aeron, ‘Tech. (M) East St. Louis, il + 11927 er. J. Choppesky, act..|D 5 40 
St. Martin M)|Olympia, Wash. 1895|/V. Rev. D. Curtis...... D 300 30 
St. Mary, Goll! of.. (W) Omaha, Nebr........ 1923|Sister Mary Alice...... D 402 37 
ae Mary + (W) Mavier, Kan... 0.5... 1923|Arthur M. Murphy 426 54 
Mary’ of the Lake Sem... (M)|Mundelein, Il...._:.: 1921|Rt. Rev. M. P. Foley...|D 363 27 
Bt MaryoftheSprings, Coll. of oe) Columbus, Ohio...... 1911|Sister M. Angelita......|D 310 47 
t. Mary-of-the-Woods...... St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind........ 1840|Sister Francis Joseph. ..|/D 525 53 
POS AES es). oes sisis) vie! «cine wy St. Mary’s Coll., Calif. |1863|Rev. Brother S. Albert..|D 720 65 
St. pe ti lssretses ses. (W)|Notre Dame, Ind..... 1845|Sister M. Madeleva....|/D 1,037 112 
St. Mary’s. tissess..(M)|Saint Mary, Ky.....: 1821/V. Rev. A. R. Ruetz....]/D 187 14 
St. Mary’s. -....(M)|Winona, Minn....... 1913|/Brother I. Basil........ D 861 58 ’ 
St. Mary’s Dominican, |: : tn New Orleans, La..... 1910|Sister Mary Louise..... D 307 33 
St. Mary’ s Semin. & Un..... M))|Baltimore, Md....... 1791/V. Rev. L. P. MeDonald|D 738 41 
St. Mary’s Un.. ......(M)|San Antonio, Tex... ..|1852/V. Rev. W.J.Buebler.../D | 1,894] 139 te 
St. Meinrad Seminary... ne ogo (M)|St. Meinrad, Ind..... 1861|Rt. Rev. B. Knaebel....|D 376 30 : 
St. Michael’s. .....(M)|Santa Fe, N. Mex..../1947|/Rev. Bro. C. Luke..... D 480 39 } 
St. Michael's. ... (M)| Winooski, Vt.......: 1904/V. Rev. G. E. Dupont. .|/D 801 55 
St. ee R .....|West De Pere, Wis.../1898/V. Rev. D. M. Burke D 1,020 75 
St. Olaf ....|Northfield, Minn..... 1874}Clemens Granskou..... D 1,835 139 i 
St. Patrick’s Seminary (M)|Menlo Park, Calif -]/1898/V. Rev. E. J. Wagner...|D 150 13 
St. Paul Bible ....|St. Paul, Minn. -|1916|Rev. Harry T. Hardwick|D 228 26 
St. Paul Seminary (M)|St. Paul, Minn. . .|1895|Rt. Rev. L. J. McCarthy|D 332 23 
AS. PAB. iis, 5c ....|Lawrenceville, Va .|1888|Earl H. McClenney....|D 434 29 ig 
St. Peter’s. M)|Jersey City, N. J. Rev. E. F. Clark.. -|D 1,918) 149 | 
Bt. Procopius. M (ci ye sh eer i Rey. D. W. Kucera. . D 415 50 . 
St. Rose, Coll. of. . (W)|Albany, N. Y 7 Sister Catherine Francis. |D 1,118 72 #4 
St. Scholastica, ce. oe . (W)|Duluth, Minn ..{1912|Sis. M. J. Baldeshwiler..|D 66 49 ee 
St. Teresa, Coll. of. ..(W)|Winona, Minn....... 1907|Sister M, Camille Bowe. |D 768 91 j 
St. Teresa, Coll. of., . .(W)|Kansas City, Mo.....|1916/Sister M. Alfred Noble. .|D 531 53 
St. Thomas, Coll. of.. .(M)|St. Paul, Minn....... 1885|Rt.Rev. J. P. Shannon..|D 1,600 114 ea 
Stet nOMAS, Wit OL. 6. cles eo. es Houston, Tex........ 1947|Rev. John F. Murphy. .|D 465 37 cane 
EVINCED Sr feds said ss 2a (VL) | Latrobe; Pan... cca 0 eels 1846|Rev. Q. L. Schaut...... D 770 78 
BEA VAC ratret sc. atepelt cies, ¢arshs tw} Chicago, aT eer 1847|Sister M. Huberta..... D 959 70 
Salem Oh aa moninarn ANd) Nhe ag se a 1772|Dale H. Gramley......: D 420 53 
Salem. nat ....|Salem, W. Va -|1888|/K. Duane Hurley...... D 638 48 
Salve Regina. . 21.0 @W)| Newport, R. 1.21.12! 1934/|Sister Mary Hilda...... D 390 40 
Sam Houston St. Teach........ Huntsville, Tex...... 1879|Harmon Lowman...... i) 3,816). 144 
San Diego Coll. for women: . (W)/San Diego, Calif...... 1949|Mother Frances Danz. .|P 436 49 
San Diego State. .....|San Diego, Calif... .. 1897|Malcolm A. Lovye...... f 9,496 §92 
San Diego, Un. Ota ack (M)|San Diego, Calif...... 1954|M. Rev. Chas. F. Buddy|/D 366 55 
San Fernando Valley St......... Northridge, Calif..... 1958|Ralph Prator.......... Ss 4,556 176 
San Fran. Coll. for Women. . (W)|San Francisco, Calif... |1930|Mother Catherine Parks|D 429 44 
San Francisco State. .....|San Francisco, Calif. ./1899}Glenn S. Dumke....... tS) 11,251 645 
San Francisco Theol. Sem....... San Anselmo, Calif. ..|1871|/Theodore A. Gill....... D 232 30 
San Francisco, Un. oh, Somat (M)|San Francisco, Calif... |1855|Rev. J. F. X. Connoliy.|D 3,971 162 
San Jose State. . ose ee. ss pan sose, Calif... 1.5. 1857\|John T. Wahiquist..... S) 13,680 862 
Santa Clara, Un. ‘ot. . ..(M)|Santa Clara, Calif....|1851|/Rev. P. A. Donohoe:...|D 1,635 115 
Sara Lawrence. +. «+... (W) Bronxville, N. Y Paul Wards sis. 20> iy 422 72 
Savannah State...........-. ..|(Savannah, Ga........ 1 William K. Payne......|S 878 75 
Scranton Un. of............(M)|Scranton, Pa......... V. Rev. John J. Long.. .|D 2,004 106 
BCLIIDS oe 3) eras. «6 . (W)|Claremont, Calif. ; Frederick Hard...... .|P 252 40 
Beattie PACH. 03. 0s 8. worsens Seattle, Wash... Clavin D. Demaray D 1,134 73 
Seattle Un. .|Seattle, Wash... V. Rev. A. A. Lemieux..|D 2,792 204 
Seneca, Colleges ‘of the: 
obart: . 23.3. (M)|Geneva, N. Y... Rev. L. M. Hirshson...|P 721 8 
William Smith (W)|Geneva, N. Y... Rev. L. M. Hirshson...|P 244! (a) 
Seton Hall Un ....|So. Orange, N. Rt. Rev. J. J. Dougherty|D 9,959 484 
Seton Hill... (W)|Greensburg, Pa. Rev. William G. Ryan..|P 586 69 
Shaw Un. ....)/Raleigh, N. C:. William R. Strassner...|D 555 41 
Shelton.. . .|Ringwood, N. “eae 1885|John W. Murray....... i 165 22 
Shepherd. . st al eaini-ggh ate aoa ates Shapherdsvowi. W. Va.j1871|Oliver 8S, Ikenberry.....|S 00 40 
PNOMOAT Cs: sp riicldi vida «a. osc oueridan, WY0.<2.... 1948]Alfred M. Philips...... Di 262 22 
MULATION aie fot ore. y pic evlony@hrs elo eld,chay bes] WVA Us Carroll, Ill....... 1853|F. Joseph Mullin....... r 207 22 
HOLLGe testi ridies seket cue aves latole BOCK, ATK: :... 1865/A. O. Wilson.......... D 205 12 
LATS APE Oe Soe oe erg be) 01 Cg |: aR 1873)Randall H. Minor...... D 367 29 
ETM OE Myc ieaik ese cane wot WV) | Memphis, Tann. . ..:.z 1923|Sister M. Clarita....... rE 305 22 
Siena Heights. . .(W)|Adrian, Mich.,....... 1919 od ete ge Marie...|D 526 38 
Simmons. W)|Boston, Mass... .|1899| William HE. Park....... ie) 1,600 233 
Simpson Bibie.. te ES pag f=) 554 Francisco, ‘Calif... | |1921| Rev. Paul S “Aled aides s 210 19 a 
Simpson Colleges. b. Phcent sone Indianola, Iowa...... : 11860 William E. Kerstester...|D 672 41 


(a) With Hobart College. 


South Dakota hae 
South Dakota, St. Un. 
South Texas. . 

South, Un. of th eA 
Southeast Missourt Sta i 
Southeastern Bapt. Theol. Sem. . 
Southeastern Bible. . ae 
Southeastern Louisiana. . ieee, Bis: 
Southeastern State. . 

Southeastern University........ 
Southern Baptist Theol, Sem.. 
Southern California............ 
Southern Calif., Un. of... . (Med) 
Southern Coil. of Optometry.... 
Southern Coll. of Ph 

Southern Conn, State 

Southern Illinois Un 

Southern Methodist Un 
Southern Missionary......... 


Southern Oregon........--..++. A 


Southern St. Teach, 

Southern Un.* “AE ek 
Southwest Missouri State. ...... 
Southwest Texas State. 
Southwestern Bapt. Theol. Sem 
Southwestern Bible Inst 
Southwestern College 
Southwestern La, Ins 
Southwestern at Memphi 
Southwestern State. 
Pouthwestern Un.............. 
Southwestern Un,............. 
Spring Hill Aare aise 
Springfield. . 

Staley 


Stanford ae 
Stephen F, Austin State........ 
SD ERETRE TEES ALESIS 6 eas. 5) yee ie: <5, 
Stetson Un 


Steubenville, (Ooll: Ole. cents 
Stevens Inst. of Rap sea kaos (M1) 


Stout State. ALG) 
Strayer Jr. Coll. of Finance. ath) 
Suffolk Un........ ect 
Sul Ross State 

Susquehanna Un....... sees ee 
Swarthmore....... 
Sweet Briar...,. 
peeecuas 7 Un. 


Temple Un. 
Tenn. Ag. & Indust 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. 
‘Tennessee, Un. of*........ 
Tennessee Wesleyan............ 
Texas A. & M. Coll. of*..... 
Texas Christian Un............ 
Texas College. 
Tex, Coll. of Arts & Industries,. 
MOxAS TAVHCPAN, . wi. cece ees 
‘Texas Southern Un, 
Texas Sysiem, Un. ot. 

Main University. . cree 

MOGHTAIUBFANCH. 5)... ees cele 

Medical Branch, 

Southwestern Med 

Texas Western Sid alas t 9 Noe ak 
Texas Tec hnological, . 
Texas WesleYAN. 5... . sees ane 
Texas Woman's Un......... f 
meule Pephuologys: eed BPs 

nfels os 5 


Toccoa Falls Institute. .........|" 


Toledo, Un, of.. Ric fane A axe 
Tougaloo So, C hristian Sete CAN 1d 
Transylvania Un. 

Trenton State. 
Tevecca Nazarene 
Trinity. 
Trinity. 
Trinity. . 

Trinity Sem. & é Bible Cc 
Trinity Un.. Bre cite 
PTS SUBCE 3s homie ta a vw sie 
Troy ee 
Tufts Un 


e, Ky. 
‘|Costa Mesh, Gait: 5 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Memphis, Tenn...... 


Hoboken, N. J 


.|Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


1920/0. Cope Budge. ....... 
ie stare eo sou Pa .oaeeet 
1903/0. M. Lattiejona (Dean) P 


ier 
i 


Seer, a Ss 


Baer Va ous ierss 


Imon BE. “eee 
W. W. Ludeman 


C. Orville Strohl 
Joel L. Fletcher... ae 
Peyton N. Rhodes..... 
RA Barton. fio see 
3|Miriam Schumacher 
William C. Finch...... 
Rev. A. W. Crandell. 
Glenn A. Olds......... 
Delbert M. Staley Diino 
E. Wallace Sterling... 


Rev, K. R. Keelan..... 
Jess a DAVIS nt atinc 
Samuel B. Hay........ 
Rev. R. H. Sullivan... . 
Verne C. Fryklund..... 
Elgie G. Purvis. ....... 
Bryan ‘Wildenthai TESTS 
Gustave W. Weber..... 
Courtney C, Smith..... 
Mrs. Anne G. Pannell. . 
William Tolley (Chan.).. 
Leonard J. Franz/..... 


GRAN OaT aE STOUT EO UayM Ty aEnaayye 


. Joseph Martin 
Millard BE. Gladfelter. . 


Ralph W. Mohney..... 
James BE, Rudder...... 
3|McGruder E. Sadler.... 
Dominion Glass. ....... 
Ernest H. Potee 


Peaek ‘Wilsons. cee, 
3)H. H. Ransom... ..... 2 
V. Olson (Dean)...../S 
0 a B. Trusiow (Dir.).... 
J. Gill (Dean)....... 
F Foch R. Smiley, 

3) Robert C. Goodwin, ‘act. 
Law Sone. $e 
2\John A, Guinn......... 
L. H. 


es T. Vinzant....>. 
d Julian A, Bandy 


Irvin E. Lunger...:.... 
Edwin L. Martin 
1A. B. Mackey. .¢2..4.. 
Albert_C, Jacobs TRONS 
Sister Margaret... : 


.|189 
1925|Sister Mary Clavi 


1897|H. Wilbert Norton 


1913] Minnie L. Lyn 
. (1922| Evelyn W. Gooden ug’ * 


a 


Grad. 
 eaerohant Marine Acad. On 
. S. Military Zeecey Seas ee 

|S. Naval Academ xB 

. 8S. Naval Postgraduate Sen. 3 
United Theol. Sem 
Upland. . we ee eb eee ese 
Aes towa a Un. Se: SE eet oe 
es 

2e ae gt ere pee 
Ursuline Coll. for Women.. 
Utah State Un Pras 

ee Utati, Coil. ot. Ae ire 

Utah, Un. of “i! 
Wahtocta State..:..).- 22221. 
PU AIAT RIES: CIES ot c's tales Secs s 
Vanderbilt Un............ (Med) 
Vermont State Teachers. 
Vermont State Teachers. 


Virginia, Medical Coll. of. . ve Re 
Le 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Location 


New Orleans, La 
‘New Orleans, La... 


‘ings Point, N 
West Point. 


; Collegeville, Pa... ... 


Louisville, Ky........ 
\Cleveland, . Ohio over 


iC y, Utah.. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Valdosta, Ga 
Valparaiso, ind...... 


Castleton, Vt 


Nashville, Tenn...... 1 
)|/Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 


Virginia age cr ae 
ae zo ae 
virginis Sta 
Va. Theol. pes i Cole. 2s petersburg, Ais Merete 1888 
Virginia veer = Ance Ma aees, a Richmond, Va....... 1865 
Wareinia, Un of... 22.2... (Med) (Charlottesville, Va. 1819 
Mary Washington re Ai atieks (W) |Fredericksburg, Va. . . |1908 
Viterbo (W) |La Crosse, Wis....... 1931 
Wab: “0 \Crawfordsville, Ind... |1832 
Wagner Lutheran. . ‘Staten Island, N. Y...|1883 
Wake Forest... + Med) Winston-Salem, N. CG: /1834 
Walla Walla - \College Place, Wash. . |1892 
Warner Pacific --4Portland, Ore. ....... 1937 
Wartb' .-|Waverly, Iowa....... 1852 
Washburn Un . Topeka, Kan........ 1865 


Washington State Teach 
Washington State Un.*. 


ee ee ee eee 48) 
WRCHCMOW se aot ns ae cm ag CW) 
Weis. x oolve ots WED 
Wesley Theol. ‘Sem S Paes cae otene 
Wesleyan (a).. Sek i 
Wesleyan Un.. were ceees MD 
West Geo! 


West Liberty State ese coe wees 
West Texas State...........-. 
W. Va. Inst. of Techs es 
West Virginia State*.........-. 
West Virginia Un.*....... (Med) 
W. Va. Wesleyan. 


Western Carolina,..........(T) 
Western Coll. for Women... .(W) 
Western Illinois Un............ h 


Western Kentucky Pee Pgh or 
Western Maryland.. Di aatne ae 
Western Mich. Un. 

West’n Mont. Coll. of yedue. 
Western New England.. 
Western Reserve Un.. 
Western St. Coll. of Colo. 
West’n Wash. Coll. of Edu 


ae T) 


Westminster Choir. 


Westminster College. ) 


Westminster potene .... |New Wilmington, Pa.. {1852/Will W. Orr........... 
~ ares eas ‘Salt Lake City, Utah.. |1875|Frank E. Duddy, Jr.. 
ee F . Santa Barbara, Calif../}1940|/Roger J. Voskuyl.. 
Wheaton. {jWheaton, BY. ........ 1860|V. Raymond Edman. 
Wheaton *-(W) ‘Norton, Mass........ 1834|Alexander Meneely.. 


. (Canyon, 


.. |Chestertown, Md..... 
)|Washington, Pa st 


Lexington, Va.. 
D. 


Waynesburg, Pa 
Webster Groves, Mo.. 
Wellesley, Mass...... 
Aurora, Ne Yio... 0 
Washington, D.C. 
Macon; Gas.i 26.8. 
Middletown, Conn.. 


. (Carrellton, Ga 


|West Liberty, W. Va.. 
Tex:; 

Montgomery, W.Va... 
Institute, W. Va..... 
Morgantown, W. : 
Buckhannon, W. 


Bowling Green, Ky.. 


. |Westminster, Mdeawt ait 


|Kalamazoo, Mich... . 
Dillon, Mont 
Se onde Mass 


iL 
{Princeton, 
\Fulton, Mo.. 


Richard J. Dundas 
7 |Odin 


Governing Official 
and Control 


‘Dary! 


1 Cha: 
7|R. C. Braithwaite (Dir.)./S 


Albert R. O) 


Otto P. Kretzmann.. 
H. Branscomb (Chan). 
Sarah G. Blandin; 


o A. Martinettt. 


Rev. J. ¥F. 
Mother pone 
V. Rev. J. A. Klekotka. 
R. Blackwell Smith, Jr. 

Wm. Milton, Jr. (Supt.). 


3 |\Herrick B. Youn; 
9 | Art! 


Chas. S. Newman..... 


Edgar F. Shannon, Jr... 
G. C. Simpson (Chan.).. 
Sister M. Francesca.... 
Byron K. Trippet...... 
Richard H. Heindel.... 
Harold W. Tribble..... 
Perey _W. Christian..... 
Milo L. Chapman...... 
CO. HW. Becker. cc tase 
Bryan S. Stoffer....... 
‘Daniel Z. Gibson....... 
‘Boyd C. Patterson..... 
Fred C. Cole..... 
Charles B. Hirsch. 
Seymour S. Mintz 
Lincoln Sennett. . 
C. Clement Frene 
Ethan Shepley.... 
Charles E. Odegaar 
Albert H. Owen... 


Paul R. Stewart....... 
Sister M. F. Barberis... 
Margaret Clapp....... 
Louis J. Long......... 
‘Norman L. Trott...... 
William BE. Strickland... 
Victor Butterfield 


3/1. S. a AO et och 


William J. L. 


Stanley H. Martin... :: 
Paul A. Reid 


hur L. Knoblauch... 
Kelly Thompson....... 
Lowell S. Ensor........ 
Paul V. Sangren. 
James E. Short 


John 8. Millis 


Robert L. D. Davidson. 


RMR SSAA 


Pele e(l ct el LL bdelelolelolle\clele] 


nn 


(a) First chartered college for 


women in the U. S. 


Selo io iL Tol 


Bi 
| 


oe 


TMG, <) ois ss wv ce uneeiedies Wheeling, W. Va....- 

Wheel one new ee & T) |Boston, ers Freee 1888 |Frances Mayfarth...... 
ea pe ants EA Deu a Walla, Wash. .‘|1859|/Louis B. Perry......... 
Whittier. . Sa meee ROOa a : Whittier, vee ees (1901 (Paul S: Smith. >... 
Whitwortli,. ..........s.+.+... |Spokane, Wash ee oS 90|Frank F. Warren....... 
Wichita, TMSOL Sas cick denen e (WAICKHAS ISaihes 22, sa az Harry F. Corbin....... 
peat pree C8 ears (ea Ce eee alae Iwalnertonee: Olio, »- “Hees Eines 

le. ae Beas ee arshall, Tex..... . . |1873|/Thomas W. Cole....... 
Wilkes, Bee eet taios oa wear WAlkes-BARSG, “PA. . < - 1933 |Eugene S. Farley....... 
Williamette Ripe he coetin ase PID ALENT ORC reaac vi s)sa08 1842|G. Herbert Smith...... 
William Carey.........e..,.... |Hattiesburg, Mass... . |1906/J. 
William ee Etwane coesve. (Dayton, Dent... ... 
William Jewell. we. |\Liberty, Mo...... 


William Marsh Rice Un........ 


William & Mary, Coli, of.......|Williamsburg, Va 

William Penn. s Rais dshstevaiele ... |Oskaloosa, Iowa. . 1873 
d (M) Williamstown. Mas 1791 

..(T) |Willimantic, Conn. 188! 
Wilmington, Ohio. 1870 
~W) (Chambersburg, Pa... . |1869 

Winona State. .”.. . |Winona, Minn.,...... 1861 
Winston-Salem Teachers Winston-Salem, N. C. 1888 
Winthrop ar aitee a ac (Ww) Rock Hill, §.C....... 1886 
Site cousin State. ... {Hau Claire, Wis. ..... 1916 
Wisconsin State... 2... ce ecceee La Crosse, Wis....... 1909 
Wisconsin State. .........e.55: Oshkosh, Wis.......- 1871 
Wisconsin State: ...........+-- River Falls, Wis......|1874 
Wisconsin State..... Ce seweeese Stevens Point, Wis. . . |1894 
Wisconsin State...........2.5. Superior, Wis........ 1896 
Wisconsin State. . |Whitewater, Wis. .... 1868 
Wis. St. Goll. & Inst. of Tech. Platteville, Wis...... 1866 

Wisconsin, Un. of*........(M ed) Madison, Wis.......-. 184! 
Milwaukee Campus. Sicdeigore Milwaukee, Wis...... 1956 
Wittenberg Un. nirtapi ues Springfield, Ohio..... 1845 
LU SORSTIO ES QRu@U CREE Roe On Sie Rees ae Spartanburg, 8. C.... |1854 
Woman's Med. Coll. of Pa.. W) |Philadelphia, Pa... ..|1850 
Ce ole o.ecih ose ++... (M) |Woodstock, Md...... 1869 
Wooster, Ohio....... |1866 
Worcester, Mass. .... /1865 

Laramie, Wyo....... 188 
New Orleans, La. .... /1925 


Youngstown 


Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


= i808 \Howard W. 


|Bjarne R. Ulisvik...... 


\Howard F. Lowry.. 
Arthur B. Bronwell... . 
4 


Roger E. Guiles... s 


Eugene H. Kleinpell.. 


Robert C, Williams..... 


Conrad A. Elvehjem... . 
. M. Klotsche (Prov.).. 


J 
C. C. Stoughton....... D 


Charles F. Marsh. ..... 
Marion 8. Fay. ....-.«. 
Rev. E. J. Sponga...... 


G. D. Humphrey...-... 
Sister M.Josephina.... 
V. Rev. P. L. O’Connor. 


Adrian Rondileau. . 


Samuel Belkin, . 
Jones. 


comseutlenann Ml 


jon 
_ 
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jie Cane 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND FACULTY FOR SPRING TERM 1960 
Abbreviations explained on page 483 


Governing Official Stu- 
Name Location Yn and Control dents 
— — f 

Abraham Baldwin Agric.. es (Unto, “GBs. sens 1933 |George Donaldson. .... . Ss 425 
Aeronautics, popdemy: of. “(M) Flushing, N. ¥ 1932 \Charles S. Jones, ..... . Pr 1,150 
Allan Hancock, wea, [Santa nibrias Caltt.. 1920 Wim, 8. Houpt (Dir.)... |Di 552 
Alpena Community. .. |Alpena, Mich, . {1952 |S. BE. Van Lare (Dir)....|Mu 252 
Altus Jr. . ilvcecesve. (Altus, Okla. .........{/1927|Clifford Peterson....... Di 205 
BMAPOMION cr iic c< baniee se Aylin, OR ts cic Ais ncn 1949|)Arleigh B. Templeton... |Di 405 
Amarillo, . cece bale «| AMATO) Tex. 2 cv <, av (929) Foseph>M.. Riay. vos. Mu 1,462 
American Acad, of Att. ......., CHIGHZO) Ue os. 5 ever: \1923|Frank Young (Dir). Rea hn EO 723 
American poe JD. .,.|Sacramento, Calif... .\1954)William J. Priest. . {Di 1,515 
Anderson, 5 (W) |Anderson, 8. C....... 1911|John EB, Rouse. . D 333 
Andrew... wea fOUbh bert Gai. << wai 1854/George W. Gambill.. D 168 
Antelope Valley Jr. .. |Lancaster, Calif. .....|1929|Lowell F. Barker.. . |\Mu 720 
Apprentice School (a). .. [Newport News, Va... /1919|F. R. White (Dir)....../Pr 475 
Arkansas City Jr, . Arkansas City, Kan... |1922|Jerry J. Vineyard. ..... Mu 350. 
Arkansas State. . Beebe, Ark. .. .. {1927 \J. Ernest Howell (Dean) |S 160 
Arlington State... Arlington, Tex 1895|J. R. Woolf. . |S 5,732 
Armstrong Coll, of S Savannah, G 1935|Foreman McG. Hawes... Mou 1,000 
ere Asheville, N. C 1927|Glenn Bushey......... ic, s 413 
Augusta, é Augusta, Ga. 1925|Gerald B. Robins...... 5 758 
Austin Junior, ‘Austin, Minn. 1940)R. I. Meland (Dean)... |Di 434 
Averett, ‘ Danville, Va.. ..|1859|Curtis V. Bishop. . .|D 373 
Bacone..... .. |Bacone, Okla. 1880|/Roger W.*Getz. . .|D 210 
Bakersfield, . ‘| |Bakersfield, Calif. .\ |: 1913|Edward Simonse: . |Di 2,055 
Baltimore Coll, of Comm: . Baltimore, Md....... 1909|Joseph S. Rook... HY 467 
Baltimore Junior... ise eens Baltimore, Md....... 1947 |Harry Bard.... . |Mu 946 
Bay City Junior... Mine we te nea colbay Clty, Mich. vice. 1922 |Eric J. Bradner... Mu | 2,327 
Becker Junior. ..|Worcester, Mass..... 1887|Warren C. Lane......, Pp 552 
Beckley. coe 0 (BOGKIOY, “Wie Vali oen e 1933|D. K. Shroyer......... Pp 762 
Belleville ‘Township Junior. BemteSy Belleville, Ill... .. 1946|Donald B. Matthews... |Di 1,684 
Bennett. ode CW)i Millbrook, Neos 1891|Donald A, Eldridge.....|P 242 
Bethany Lutheran. ..../Mankato, Minn...... 1927/B. W. Teigen.;....... D 100 
Bethel, ve cevcecsses. (Hopkingville, Ky..... 1854|William E, Burton. ..,. D 273 
Bismarck Junior... ........ +... (Bismarck, N. Dak... . |1939|Sidney Lee (Dean)..... Di 725 
Blinn.... . (Brenham, Tex, ...... 1883 |James H, Atkinson. . Di 367 
Bloom Township Community. . |Chicago Helghts, ee . /1958|Harold H. Metcalf..... Di 200 
Bluefiel : . Bluefield, Va. . .. {1922 |Charles Harman..:.... D 245 
Boise ao: Afaredbnelsiejeckinccibhate sinters Boise, Idaho. ..., |1932 Eugene Chaffee........ Di 2,043 
Boone Junior. ice, (Boone, Lowa. « occa 1927/D. F. Seaton. ......... Di 100 
Bradford Junior Panic ide (W) |Bradford, Mass....., |1803/Dorothy M. Bell....... ie 317 
BBRAIMEPAUTUNIOL .s>5 coe vce eles wae Brainerd, Minn......|1988|J. HB. Chalberg (Dean). . |Di 643 
Brevard. »... |Brevard, N. C.. 1853|/Emmett K. McLarty, Jr.|D 411 
Brewton-Parker. ....|Mt. Vernon, Ga.. 1904/|J. Theodore Phillips. ...|D 266 
Briarcliff . (W) |Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.{1904 Mrs. Clara M, Tead.. P 300 
Bridgeport Eng. Inst........, .. (Bridgeport; Conn,.... 1924|Arthur Keating. . |e 437 
Bryant & Stratton Ba Inst. Buffalo, N. Y..... .. |1854|William C, Gordon... .. Pr 900 


(a) A technical institute owned and 
Company in the field of shipbuilding and 


operated or the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
related technical subjects, x pee 


Education—Junior Colleges 497 
Soren’ sae ee Stu- |Teach 
Name Lhe d Contro ents} ers 

Business Tr: s 0 
na State Agric 59 83 

: i 

Campbelisvilie.. 5 ia 

Canal Zone Junior. ‘ . {1933 Roger Hackett ee iy 174 16 
Caney Junior...... Pippa Passes, Ky. . 1923 |Alice ae lee 12 168 11 
Capitol Radio Eng. Be M) Washington, D. C . |192715. A. Met vc CSOD TE Pr 750 45 
per. aoe ..|Casper, Wyo..... - |1945|Geo. is Tall (Dean)....|C 1,750 95 
Cazenovia Junior....... . |1824|Mrs. Jacob E. Eckel... .|P 260 28 
Centenary Coll. for Women.. - |1867 ote RORY. cos ohne D 545 55 
Central Florida Jr 1957 |Chas. H. Hewtiien, act. S 435 40 
Central Oregon. . ‘Bend, Oregon 1949|Don P, Pence.......... 385 20 
Central Tech. Inst. . 2 Kansas City, Mo..... 1931/C a Pr 487 20 
Centralia Junior «+--+. Centralia, Wash...... 1925 3 T. Hallgrimson (Dn.) |Di 410 a 
Centralia Township Jr. Bente ia, Centralia, Til... ..... 939!V. I. Bolerjack (Dean).. |Di 304 5 
Cerritos paler: »+++.+..|Norwalk, Calif......./1955|Ralph F. Burnight. .... Di 3,970} 12% 
Chafiey . .. {Ontario, Calif........ 1883 Daniel B. Milliken..... Di 2,709 lL 
Champlain. . .. (Burlington, my Sereyse 1878/C. Bader Brouilette. ...|Pr 205 24 
Chanute Junior. . wees ses [OHanute,. Kan... ..... 1936|Dell Reed (Dean)...... Di 134 25 
Charlotte. -...|Charlotte, N. "S Preigre ts 1946|Bonnie E. Cone (Dir.).. |Mu 526 42 
Chicago Acad. of Fine Arts... .. Chicago, Ill... .......j1902|/Ruth Van 8. Ford (Dir.)|Pr 137 14 
Chicago City Junior........... GHNGAR GLU ere ots viet 6 911/Peter Masiko (Dean)...|Mu_ {19,341 560 
Chipola cg Roe rer Tica tetra Marianna, Fla....... 1947 /\K. G. Skaggs... Reine: |= 4 © 408 32 
Pa er wi ve usceseseeeees. (Murfreesboro, N. C...|1948|/Bruce B. Whitaker..... D 560 28 
Christ ....(€W) |Columbia, Mo....... 1851|/Kenneth Freeman. . 1D 367 38 
cnc Coli. of Hawaii. bites eres Laie, Oahu, Hawaii... |1955|Richard T. Wootton... .|D 543 28 
Cisco Junior. hy api eraete ete ell CHBCO} LOR ABE ye cine sas 1908|Grady C. Hogue,...... Mu 198 16 
Citrus: Junior. .: -52. siehese. bes Azusa, Calif. 5.56. : 1915|M. EB. Eisenbise (Dir.)..|Di 928 50 
Clarinda Junior: ... 066.06... es Clarinda, Iowa....... 1923|Paul C. Larsen (Dean).. |Mu 137 18 
Clark. ‘Vancouver, wash, - |1933 |Dwight C. Baird....... ah 2,076 125 
Clarke Memorial. Newton, ss - |1907 Rev. W. L. compere D 252 17 
Clinton Junior. Clinton, Iowa - |1946\J. R. Mounce.. ... |Mu 147 26 
Coahoma super: Clarksdale, Mis: . {1949 |B. F. McLaurin.....2.. Ss 257 17 
Coalinga. . -|Coalinga, Calif... . 1932 |William P. Niland (Dir.) |Di 643 41 
Coffeyville. . . \Coffeyville, Kan.. - |1923/K. M. Wilson (Dean)... |/Mu 430 23 
Cogswell Polytechnical icka San ne Calit.. . 1887 |Eugene W. Smith? pa 143 12 
Wolby FUBlOr. Wass eee whee (W) |New London, N . |1837|Bugene M, Austin. . 518 48 
Colorado Woman’s......... (W)|Denver, Colo........ 1888 |Eugene E. Dawson. ‘D 518 53 
Columbia Basin. SWeletie declares TE BAGO” WABBES ones <1 1955\J. E. Cooney (Dir.) .|Di 935 AT 
Columbus. . .jColumbus, Ga......, 1958 |Thomas Y. Whitley. ... |S 510 +24 
Community Col. «& Tech. Inst. . [Benton Bee Mich. |1946/C. G. Beckwith......../Mu 724 37 
Compton. 5 Re eee, Calif sa. 1927/|Phil H. Putnam...... Di 3,050 130 
Concordia. eats Seca: d Paul, Minn....... 1893/W. A. Poehler. .|{D 358 37 
Concordia. ..(M) Pilwaurbe, WIS. nnn 1881|Walter W. Stuenkel. ...|D 173 20 
Concordia Collegiate Inst. Persie va Bronxville, N. Y..... 1881)Albert E. Meyer........ D 171 19 
Connors State Agric.. ws eck (Warner, OK]a.. 2... 1908|Jacob Johnson......... IS 442 21 
Contra Costa.. -..... {San Pablo, Calif...... |1950|George J. Faul (Dir.)...|Di 3,055 88 
Copiah-Lincoin Funior. -..../Wesson, Miss......- 1928|F. M. Fortenberry..... (@; 403 38 
Cottey. .....(W) |Nevada, Mo: ........|1884/Blanche H. Dow....... P 270 29 
Creston ‘Junior. | ..../Creston, Iowa........{1926|F. M. Herring (Dean). .|Mu 104 7 
Cumberland. .. |Williamsburg, sae ig . + - (188913. M. Boswell. 2... 4 D 890 47 
Custer County Junior. ...|Miles City, Mont.. 1939/C. E. Hood (Supt.).....|Mu 163 15 
Danville Junior. 5. hw oe ete soe Danville, I. 1946|Mary Miller (Dean)....!Mu 368 30 
Daytona Beach mer ....|/Daytona Beach, Fla. . [1958 |James M. Snyder... ig 850 48 
Dean Junior. ..|Franklin, Mass.. : 2865 William Garner.... ae 522. 37 
Decatur Baptist. ..|Decatur, Tex. 1897 Cs Strickland. ..{|D 145 15 
Del Mar. Pete see's }OOFDUS Christi, Tex... 11935| iE. Marvin . 2. Ar, Mu | 1,909 110 
DeVry Technical Inst... .......|Chicago, ‘ . 1931 Frnobdare J. Lafeber.... iPr 2,466 120 
Diablo Valley...... . .|Coneord, Calif. Z 1950|Karl O. Drexel (Dir.)...|Di 1,735 76 
Dixie ate ay . St. George. Utah. 1915/Arthur F. Bruhn. Ss 240 24 
Dodge City. . |Dodge City, Kan |1935|Chas. M. Barnes (Dn.) . |Di 281 21 
Donnelly . Kansas City, Kan \1949 Sister J. Keeler (Dn.)...|/D 402 16 
Eagle Grove Junior ‘Hagle Grove, low. . |1928 Carl Thorson (Dean) Mu 147 18 
East Central Junior . /Decatur, Miss....... 1928|W. A. Vincent. .... - |Di 393 29 
Past Los Angeles. are - {Los Angeles, Calif....|1945|Benjamin K. Swart Di 7,376 375 
East Mississippi Junior. .... ... |Seooba, Miss-........|1927/R. A. Harbour..... Di 260 25 
Eastern Arizona Junior. ........ Thatcher, Ariz....... 1891|Paul Guitteau...... -|Di 360 22 
Bastern Okla. A. £) 1 occ ee rye Wilburton, Okla......|1909|E. T. Dunlap.......... iS} 912 34 
Edward Waters. ie... .../acksonville, Fla... .’. 1866|William B. Stewart.....{D 603 34 
El Camino...-. . . |El Camino Coll., yes 1946 |Stuart E. Marsee...... Di 9,439 274 
El Dorado Junior. PLiDiD1 2) fet Dorado, Kan. .|1927|T. H. Aley (Dean)......j/Mu 300 20 
Elgin Community... cette: Talat cee er were Elgin, Il. .... |1949\G. I. Renner (Dean)... .|Di 226 12 
Elisworth suet Se Mie eatin at ane Towa Falls, Tows. tees 1890|Verle E. Stucker (Dn.).. |Mu 177 14 
El Reno Junior. odes. oe (Eel Reno, Oxia. .11938|Paul R. Taylor... .<. Di 270 18 
Ely Junior. . |Bly, Minn. . |1922 |\Idelia Loso (Dean). Mu 149 16 
Embry-Riddle Aeron. Inst. . |Miami, Fla. Bike die Isabel McKay. ... |Pr 800 38 
Emmanuel. \... [Pranklin Spgs., Ga.. 1919|Woodward G. Drum....{D 120 11 
Emory Junior (a). fem HORIOFd, Ga. = cw cae 1836 |Virgil Eady (Dean) . .|D 260 18 
Endicott Junior. +eveess €W) [Beverly, Mass. . 1939 |George Bierkoe...., P §22 46 
Essex Community. ye ae *.../Bssex, Md.. wate QST M. S. Koch, Jr. (Dean). Cc 180 27 
Estherville Sar: JOLLET ET! |estherville, Towa... : 1923|W. C. Hilburn (Supt.).. |Di 128 il 
Everett Junior. ....{Bverett, Wash... .... |1941 Prederie Giless.3 67> Di 2,590 137 
Fairbury. ...» |Fairbury, bg Delefererars 1941|F,. Don Maclay. -|Mu 309 22 
Ferrum Junior. . ....|Ferrum, Va..........{1913/C. Ralph Arthur. , D 341 22 
Fisher Junior. . .....(W) |Boston, Mass........{1903|Sanford L. Fisher. FP 330 18 
Flat River, Jr. ‘Coll. CS OP ok Flat River, Mo....... 1922 |Gayle Simmons (Dean). |Mu 279 20 
Flint Junior........ Pie kis ered ALTRI fae cn le race’s 1923|Clyde E. Blocker Ae ag Mu | 3,600 145 
Flerida Christian. oe Tampa, Fla 1946 |\James R. Cope.. ‘ P 215 22 
Foothill. ‘]|Mountain View, Cait. 1958 |Calvin C, Flint. 6 eIDi 2,397 65 
Fort Dodge ‘Junior. ..s-... (Fort Dodge, Iowa. 1921|Paul Seydel (Dir.)..... Mu 230 12 
Ft. Kent St. Norm. Bonve: aes Fort Kent, Me......./1878|Joseph Martin Fox..... iS) 109 10 
Fort Lewis Ag. & Mech........ Durango, Colo....... 1911/Charles D. Rea. iS 569 28 
Fort Scott Junior..............|Fort Scott, Kan.. . |19191C. W. Bese (Dean).. Mr 128 19 
Fort Smith Junior.............|Fort Smith, Ark . 1928). T. Vines...... wee 396 34 
Frank Phillips....... . |Borger, Tex... . |1948 |James W. Dillard, . . |Di 608 40 
Franklin Tech, Inst . |Boston, Mass. . {1908 |L. J. Dunham Jr. (Dir.).|P 370 36 
Freed-Hardeman. Henderson, Ten . 1908 |Hubert A. Dixon.... D 417 33 
Fresno City... . Fresno, Calif. . |1910|Stuart M, White. : 3,994 146 
Friendship Junior, Rock Hill, §.C.. . |1891|James Goudlock.......|D 160 14 
Fullerton Junior........ Fullerton, Calif...... 1913|H. Lynn Sheller (Dir.).. |Di 3,004| 165 


(a) Division of Emory University. 


- wee 


Name 


Gainesville. 

Garden City Junior. : 
Gardner-Webb J unior. 
Garland School. 
sn. Visitation Ir 
Georgia Military..... 
eee Southnvesteri 
Gibbs, Jr. . 


lerdal... ‘|Glendale, Calif....... 

Gogebic Community. Ironwood, Mich...... 

Gordon Military. .......... shew Barnesville, Ga... ..: 

Grand Rapids Junior. [Grand Rapids, seep x 

Grand View. . aa .|Des Moines, Iowa. 

Grays Harbor. qa Aberdeen, Wash...... 

Green Mountain...........- * QW) [Poultney, Vt.....-..- Raymond A. Withey, Jr./D 

Guam, Territorial Coll. of....... Agana, Guam........ Pedro C. Sanchez (Dn.). 

Gulf Coast Comm. Jr......-.... Panama City, Fla.. Ted W. Booker. ....... 

Gulf Park. eae a Gulfport, Miss....... Joseph E. Gibson. ..... 

Gwynedd-Mercy Junior. : W) |Gwynedd Valley, Pa.. Sister M. Gregory...... 

Hagerstown Junior........-.-.. Hagerstown, Md..... Atlee Kepler (pean). er 

Hannibal-LaGrange..........-. Hannibal, Mo........ 1858|Luther A. Foster....... 

Marcum Junior. ./........05 id Bryn Mawr, Pa...... 5 Paget Klein? * 0 ties 

Hartnell. jae .. |Salinas, Calif.........j1920|J. Frederic Ching...... 

Henderson ‘County yao SRR as Athens; -Tex. ......... }1946\Orval Pirtle:>.... . 2... 

Henry Ford anit. ...|Dearborn, Mich. : 8|Fred Eshleman (Dean).. 

Hershey Junior. . |Hershey, Pa... V. H. Fenstermacher... |M 

Hesston. . |Hesston, Kan. . Tilman R. Smith.. 

Hibbing Junior. Wibbing, Minn. Jack P. Hudnall. . 

Highland Junior. Highland, Kan.. 1858 |Jack Flint (Dean). 

Highland Park Juni Highland Park, Mich.. |1918|Grant Withey ose 

Hinds Junior. ...... Raymond, Miss. ..... 1917|G. M. McLendon. i 

Hiwassee. : |Madisonville, Tenn. . . |1849/Horace N. Barker...... 

Holmes Junio or . (Goodman, Miss...... 1925|Frank B. Branch....... D 

Holyoke Junior. . .....{|Holyoke, Mass....... 1946 ee E. Frost (Dir.).. 

Howard County Sunior. « ee. « (Big Spring, Tex... ... . }1946 William A. Hunt....... IC 

Humphreys. «ss... Stockton, Calif....... 1897 vobn R. Humphreys. . 

Hutchinson Junior. ........|Hutchinson, Kan..... 1928|E. R. Briggs (Dean)... . 

Immaculata Junior......... (W) |Washington, D. G..:.|1922/|Sister Mary Joan... _.: D 

Imperial Valley.. Seco. [EL Centro, Calif. 3... 1922|Milo P. Johnson....... M 

Independence Community. Soke Independence, Kan... |1925|/Fred Cinotto (Dean). 

Iola Junior. . Sel eceras EOL, ESIEL Worn a ca shaves 1923 oe C, Smith (Dean). 

Itasca Junior. . Coleraine, Minn...... 1922|H. E. Wilson (Dean)... 

Itawamba Junior. Saree tiene = Fulton, Miss......... 948|Philip A. Shemeld...... 

Jackson sprsor. ..|Jackson, Mich,.......|1928/Wm. N. Atkinson... ... 63 

Jacksonville. . .. |Jacksonville, Tex..... 1899 |Douglas L. Laird...... D 105 13 

Johnstown (a).. ..|JOhnstown, Pa....... 1927|Theodore W. Biddle....|P 516 38 

Joilet Junior. SPAN aR ARS oes or 901|/Hugh Bonar........... Mu 800 37 

Jones County Junior. .. |Bllisville, Miss....... 1927 |James B. Young....... Di,S} 858 52 

Joplin Junior... hi Sete.« MEO DINE INEO ss kai ociace 1938|Roi S. Wood.......... Di 495 33 

Kan. City, Junior Coll. of..... 2: Kansas City, Mo..... 1915|Miles G. Blim (Dean). . |Di 3,099 112 

Kan. City Kan. Junior........ _. /Kansas City, Kan..., |1923|C. W. Harvey (Dean). .|Mu "461 22 

Katharine Gibbs School (b). New York, N.Y. 1911/Gordon Gibbs. ........ 1,540 100 

Kellogg ees ... |Battle Creek, Mi 1956 mater a Hatton. "781 24 

Kemper School. M) |Boonville, Mo.... 1844 oe West. 102 14 

Kendall. ...|Evanston, Il. . 1934/W we ieee ‘D 226 29 

Keokuk Communit, . |Keokuk, Iowa 1953 |J. A. McKinstry (Dn Di 152 20 

Keystone Junior. LaPlume, Pa.. . 1868 |Blake Tewksbury. . ig 240 23 

Kilgore. . . |Kilgore, Tex. .. 1935|Cruce Stark...... Di 1,440 60 

King’s Business. , Qaeaiae ae es OUOAEIOGHE ING Ge relaraiere 1901|Milo O. Kirkpatric .|Pr "425 34 

Lackawanna Junior. 2.6.22 002. Scranton, Pa......... 1894/H. G. Seeley P 172 14 

Lain Technical Inst. Indianapolis, Ind..... 1941 /|Mrs. ‘Thelma, Lain (ir.) Pr 220 12 

Lamar Junior. «sees... (Lamar, Colo........./1937|/Homer C, Kelley....... Di 185 15 
Lansing Community. 32222220! Lansing, Mich....... 1957|Philip Gannon......... Mu 763 41 
Laredo Junior.. .. -......{Laredo, Tex........,/1947|Ray A. Laird.. -|Mu 879 28 

Las alle-Peru-Oglesby_ ir Rehtiee oo La Salle, Tl. ...-.icae. 1924/H. L. Wilmot (Dean)... .|Mu 278 38 

Lasell Junior. aiet ...(W) |Auburndale, Mass, ...|1851/Blake Tewksbury...... iP 630 62 

Lassen Junior. axe bis ey RUBEN Ville, OO. oo. 1924/L. L. Pourchot......... Di 206 21 

Lee. .. (Cleveland, Tenn..... LOTS Revs RG Platt. ose D 260 26 

BOG i - Baytown, LEX. so 6% 1934 /George Gentry........ Mu | 1,299 56 

Lees Junior. . Jackson, Ky.........|1883|Laurence Hollander. ...{D 230 15 

Lees-McRae. nes mie bt avan Banner Elk, N. C....|1900|Marshall S. Woodson. . .|D 327 22 

Leicester Junior. ....:...... OM) Leicester, Mass...... 1784|Paul Swan, ..{P 151 12 

Lincoln.. .. Pi tie > (oinCol TN ha. cane. 1865|Raymond Dooley...... Ne 310 33 

Lindsey Wilson... eae aletels.=,0, | COLUM DIB, GY anemones 1903 ratte B. Horton...... D 205 1 

BTVLOUTIS., coccis clean 0,00 clewawe Jacksonville, Tex.. ... 1873|C. E. Peeples........../D 304 ig 

Long Beach City.............. |Long Beach, Calif... .|1927|George Dotson........ Mu /21,008} 703 

Los Angeles City. ...... {Los Angeles, Calif... ,|1929|John Lombardi........ Mu {16,150 5 

Los Angeles Harbor. ... |/Wilmington, Calif....|1949/W. C. Black........... Di 1184 ise 

L.A. Metropolit. Coll. of Bus... : |Los Angeles, Calif. 1950|\John N. Given........ Di 4.900 13 

Los Angeles Pierce Jr... Woodland Hills, Calif. |1947|John B. Shepard... || || Mu | 1,580 ot 

L. A. Trade Tech. Junio Los Angeles, Calif... . |1925/F. Parker Wilber....... Mu ‘800 463 

Los Angeles Valley Jr. Van Nuys, Calif. 1949|Wm. J. MeNelis.......|Mu 7,768 280 

Louisburg. . Louisburg, N. ©. 1787 |Cecil W. Robbins. |||. D 402) 26 

Lower Columbia Junio Longview, Wash. 1934 |Sigurd Rislov (Dean)... |Di 520 47 

Luther Junior. Wahoo, Nebr... 1883 Robert B. Nemeschy...|D 136 15 

Lyons Ti ‘ownship Junior. . . |La Grange, Il. 1929/G. S. Olsen (Supt.). Mu 760 

Manatee Junior.........-.. : |Bradenton, Fia.. 1957 |Samuel R. Neel, Jr...._|C 1,189] 62 

Marin, Coll. of. .... |Kentfield, Calif....,. /1926/Ward H. Austin, : {Di g35| 83 

Marion... .. Miewata( WL Minrion, “Vases uescde 1873 |John H. Fray.. :|D 141 i 

Marion Institute. ....(M)|Marion, Ala......... 1842|Paul B. Robinson. ‘|p 205 al 

Marjorie Webster Sunior. Foto Washington, D. C....|1920|Marjorie Webster. ‘|Pr 300 = 

Mars Hill. . Sele cheval Mars-iill Ne Gi ¢ see 1856|Hoyt Blackwell... mip) 978 

Marshalltown Junior. ..|Marshalltown, Iowa... |1927|Bryan Miller (Prin 3 200 P 

Martin. Seiaeiseyriawrne «(PULASKI w CFU ins, Seth. 870|J. Fort Fowler.. D 182 i 

Marymount. HUONG) nee aa (Ww) Arlington, Va. 950|/Rev. Mo. M. Berchmana D 220 as 

oe Junior... ees Nraeor ae Jowa... syagis C. H. Beem (Dean)....|Mu 51l 28 

be eee eCook, Nebr....... 1926|Fred H. hi 

Meridian Community . cS eee Meridian, Miss....... 937|J. O. Cascais ete Mu ath 38 

Mesa. Lisi... (Gd. Junetion, Colo... |1925|Horace J; Wubben., i ‘Imu | onl 60 

es Jacobs. :. |Dayton, Ohio. 860/|Charles P. uN botles .|Pr 640 1 

iddle Georgia. . .|Coehran, Ga,........ 1928/|Lucien BE. Roberts. . Js 473 


(a) Division of the University of Pittsburgh. (b), Branch sch 
and Providence, R. I. are included in He ee and Seevity seas s Pestone 


Mass., Montclair, N. J. 


” 


ie = 


Name 
or 5 ogee 
ukee 3 isk Tech. « ae scl pcp hep a ted eid 

Mitchel: piigedess ss. [Statesville, N.C... ... 1856/John Montgom 
ee Junior... Ree chee aati * 7 ee nae F. Yon £ 
Sines ates a hoes . Moline Waid <2 ft 

Monterey Peninsula............ Monterey (ech: ae 

Montgomery Junior......1...... Takoma a Park, Md. on 

Mon celia Diehi(e. Meaatereh ely) eee 7 f: 


Montre 
Moody Bible Institute. | 
astern 2 ps = Ind.. 


. sad 860 Mrs. 
“Morton Junior. ead , I 1 . a: ee ee 


‘illiam Culbertson 2, 


Mt, Aloysius Junior. ‘ oo . O Rely. ass 


Mt, St. Clare Junior. “ 
Oscar H. Edinger, Jr. 


Mt. Vernon Communit 1. (Mt. . :/1956/Arthur Milward.. 
Mt. Vernon Junior ....|1927'George Lloyd... 
Multnomah. . ‘1 1897 Johns 8. Grimth. 
Murray State Agric. - : poee are Murray. 
Muscatine Junior. . ee Ar, a Roe F. Loper (Dean 
Muskegon Community. . Shwe See Muskegon, Mich..... 1926 Wm. G. Dwyer (Dir.).. 
ee Junior. .«.....|Muskogee, Okla...... 1920 Bessie Huff (Dean)... . 
>= Napa, Calif... .......11941)Roy L,. Patrick. 2052.5 
: Roanoke, Va.........{1886|/Murray K. oer 


Na ational Business. | 


. /1881\Elmer P. Gibson....... 
Mrs. W. E. M 


Navarro Junior.. . Corsicana, Tex.......!1946|Ben W. Jon 

New Hampshire ‘Tech. Inst... .! Manchester, N. H.... {1945 Gores C. Kae (Prin). 
New Hampshire Tech. Inst..... Portsmouth, N. H...- 1945) MeCourt (Prin. 8 
New Mexico Military Inst.. pee) Roswell, N.M. i... 1891 Li. ae Hobart R. ay|s 
New York, State Univ. of (a).-...|Albany, N. ¥........ )1948 Thomas H. Hamilton.. ./S 
Agric. & Tech, Inst.......... At ire NY. on inane }1908 (Paul B. Orvis......... 8 
Breas er GBS Canton, N. Y........|1906/Albert E. Frénch. AS 
a KE haa oa eee OObleskitleN. Ye 6. =: 1911|Ray L. Wheeler...,..../8 
pe iia Spe oe Delhi, N. Vetaa. ae 1915|Wm, R. Kunsela....... 8 
ke % oa HA Farmingdale, N. Y.../|1916) William Medesy....... Ss 
Od < ee tees 5 Morrisville, N. Y..... 1908|R. N. Whipple....<.... Ss 


Community Colleges: (b) 


Auburn Community......... Aatburn, Ni. Ys. os. 1953 |Albert T. Skinner...... 
Bronx Community. ..........|Bronx, N. Y..... .-.. {1957|Morris Meister......... 
Broome Tech, Comm......... ‘Binghamton, N. Y....|1946/Cecil C. Tyrreil........ 

William L. Perry....... 


Corning Community.........|Corning, N. Y........ 1956 

aed Poughkeepsie, N.Y... |1957 James Hall. . 

>. pouiralo;, IN. Ya ss \1946/ Laurence E. Spring. 

. |New Pork. x 3a ‘ ji944 Lawrence L. Bethel 

Mis . 1953 |Otto V. Guenther. 

F 11950 Albert W. Baisler. 
5 11946) Albert V. Payne. 

9 |Blackshear M, Brya’ 


Dutchess Community... 
Erie County Tech. Inst. 
Fashion Inst. of Tech. 

Hudson Valley Tech. Inst. 
Jamestown Community.. 

Mohawk Valley Tech. Inst 
Nassau Community...... 


‘Brooklyn, N.Y... ..: lies Atusray H. Block, act. . 


N. Y. City Community. . - F . |Mu 
one ee Coney, hes 4a Sete Fae 2 Pe 920 e A are ge ie ae 
ockian ommiunity oir, 2 ORMOND, IN aes or wert 59 |Fr: Mosher...... 5 
Staten Island ‘Comm. nee Staten island, 2 hee ga [1955 Walter L WiMge pies Mu 
Westchester pe pate ....}/Valhalla, N. ¥ ... 11946 'Philip C. Wi atin ispae es Cc 
Newton Junior. aaeke & Newtonville, Mass... |1946| Walter Taylor (Dir.). bo ee 
SP eee a” Ro ee cat ae a 
North Florida Junior....::..... Madison, Fla........ 1957 een Hamilton..... C 
N. Dak. Sch. of Forestry....... Bottineau, N. Dak... 1906/C. Nelson... 2 4. Aves Ss 
N. Dak: St. Sch. of Science...... Wahpeton, N. Dak... |1903|G. W. Haverty. 223, 223 Ss 
North Greenville Junior........ Tigerville, 8. C.......| 11892 |Murphree Donnan..... {D 
North Idaho Junior. . ...../Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. |1933) \George Kildow........ Di 
Northampton Commercial... .: Northampton, Mass. . 11398 | Richard D. Pickett..... Pr 
Northeast Miss. Junior......... Booneville, Miss... .. 11948 \Parl ¥. Hargett... Di 
Northeastern Junior............ Sterling, Colo. ....... /1941\Ervin S. French....... Cc 
Northeastern Okla. A.& M..... Miami, Okla......... /1919|Bruce G. Carter....... Ss 
Northern Okla. Junior.......... Tonkawa, Okla...... /1901\V. R. Easterling....... is 
Northwest Community......... Powell, Wyo......... |1946/J. E. Christensen.....- {Di 
Northwest Miss, Junior,....... Senatobia, Miss......|1927|R. D. McLendon...... Di 
WWorthwesterl nae. vee es See Orange City, Iowa.... |1882|/P. Stegenga........... |\Di 
Northwestern AAGMIgAD il po bee rH ‘Traverse City, Mich, . |1951|P. N. Tanis (Dir.). one 
Oakland City. . soneo.. Waklgnd. Cait. <i. % 2 11953 |Clement Long (Dir). .|Mu 
Oceanside-Carlsbad. . ....... j|Oceanside, Calif. . : j1934) R. V. Rodgers. . ~s Od 
Odessa. Lae, (OGESSA, Nex. 55% . 11946 |Jack Rodgers...... 
Ohio Mechanics Inst. .....{Cincinnati, Ohio 1828|\G. Ross Henninger P 
Oklahoma Christian. . Okla. City, Okla 1950 |George S. Benson. P 
Oklahoma Military Academy (M) ‘Claremore, Okla 1908 |Homer Ledbetter. Ss 
Oe Spe pee of ee Tulsa, Okla... 1919|H. Everett Pope. . Pr 
Okolona. Okolona, Miss. /1902'W. Milan Davis. .«....|/D 
Olympic. . ‘Bremerton, Wash.....|1946/F. C. Kintzer (Dean)... |Di 
Orange Coast. Costa Mesa, Calif... . 1947 Basil Peterson... “AE t 
Oregon Tech. I Oretech, ‘OLE -sy, 7 meus 1947|W. D. Purvine (Dir.)... |S 
Orlando Junior. B Slee ened yy A. hese ete Page ~ Wbe AB 
.. |\La Junta, Colo.......| am L. MeDivitt ... 
Scuha’ Heights. }ortumwa, Towa. -- - 15i cha M. ‘sa (Dn). B 
Sasa ..|Memphis, Tenn... .... \Charles nkins..... 
peak Sch. of... .- ....,|Pt. Lookout, Mo..... 1906|M. Graham Clark. --{D 
Paducah Junior. Lhd Aes [POUCA CAS Vitae Cokie |1932/R. G. Matheson....... Mu 
n -« cs oe, [Lake Worth, Fla... -. 1933 |Harold C. Manor...,... Cc 
Palm A Junior. | 
Palmer. es 2 sue es «sa. |Charieston, fie Era e 1946 ended =, Palmer, oe 
pat an an, Marcos; Calif. --.- John unn, 
eg eg De ee LUBY ER CANE 5028 oa 1947) Robt. M “Baker (Dir). {DI 
pacemesnnauaney |oarenage, Tex. «=~ | | Akers 4.447, ry 
Sa i Se Re al LIS, Pex. Rg Eee 11924 J. R. McLemore... 0. Mu 
Parsons Junior. -s eeeeeses. /Parsons, Kan......../|1923\Chas, Thiebaud (Dean).|Mu 
Pasadena City (lire t hit ?:"! (pasadena, Calif... ... 11924 Catherine Robbins, act. |Di 
Paul Smith's... ...... Paul Smiths, N.Y... Hose Chester L. Buxton... P 
W) |Raleigh, N. a Villiam Pressly........ , 
Benet 5 River Junior. . 265 ) Poplarville, Mies: ee /1922|Garvin Johnston es tt 
Peirce Sch. of Bus. Admin: 21.3! Philadelphia, Pa...... 11865 Thomas M. Peirce. ...-+1 Pr 


Senior colleges included in total enrollment and faculty figures. See page 490. 
2%} Locally operated and supervised by State Univ. of New York. 


¥ mee 


ee 


ee 


Prentiss ose *& Ind. inst! 22: 
Presbyterian Junior.........-.-.- 
Presentation Junior.......-.. ) 
Prince George's pune: 
Pueblo Junior. 

Puerto Rico Jr. 

iacene Ke onosha ‘Co. Teach. 

r Junior 
RCA Tnstitutes, Inc. 


Reedley . 
Reinhardt 
BRIORA Seo ren 


cks 
Riverside City 


Wellesley, Mass 


. |Port Huron, ere 1923 /J. C. Bro 


Rio Piedras, P. 


. [1926 
: ee 


Robert Morris School «.....-|Pittsburgh, Pa 

Rochester Junior. .........+--- Rochester, 5 
Roger Williams Jr.......-..... Providence, R. I..... 1948 
Sacramento City......-..--.-- Sacramento, Calif. ...|1916 
Sacred Heart Junior........ (W) |Belmont, N. C....... 1892 
St. Catharine Junior........... Springfield, — Seether 1931 
St. John’s. . een sc ever Wy iniela. Ian. os ROS: 
St. Johns River Jr. .........-. |Palatka, Fla......... 1958 
St. Joseph Junior. Saae estes (St. Joseph, MOL. wo. 1915 
St. Mary’s Junior.......... (W) |Raleigh, N. C........ 842 
St. Mary’s Seminary ae Rea (W) |St. Mary’s City, Md.. |1840 
St. Paul's ...---/Coneordia, Mo....... 1884 
St. Petersburg ‘Junior. . - St. Petersburg, Fla... }1927 
oS ec San Antonio, Tex... . /1898 
St. Thomas SomiBary: cave (M) |Bloomfield, Conn... . . |1897 
San Angelo. : «.see..-+ (San Angelo, Tex...... 1928 
San Antonio. --/San Antonio, Tex, .... 1925 
San Benito. . - |Hollister, Calif. 919 


San Bernardino Valley 
San Diego Junior. .. -. 
San pee Gity bs 


Santa Barbara City. 
Santa Monica Res 
Santa Rosa Junior. 
Sayre Junior. 
Schreiner Institute. - 
Scottsbluff. . Farts ic 
Sequoias, Goll. of the........... 
Shasta 

Shenandoah Coil. & Cons. ory Mus. 
Sierra. 
Sinclair. Ue sae et 
Siskiyous, Coll. of AiG See 
Skagit Valley. Sire Naan « 
SST TO 
Oe eS ae 
South-Hastern Bible... 
South Georgia.. tae 
So. Macomb Community Soares fhe 
South Plains. . 

South Texas. 

Southern Baptist. 
Southern Sem. & Junio: 


W) 
Southern Tech. Inst. k 
Southern Union. ... 
Southwest Baptist. 
Southwest Mississippi Jr 
Southwest Texas Junior....... 
Southwestern Bible Inst........ 
Southwestern Junior........... 
Spartanburg Junior............ 
Spring Arbor Junior.......... 
Spring Garden Institute.... 


.. San Mateo, Calif. 
- Santa Ana, Calif 


- |Chamblee, Ga 
- |Wadley, Ala. 
- Bolivar, Mo.. 
. Summit, Miss 
- Uvalde, Tex. 


.. San Bernardino, Calif. 


Santa Barbara, ee 


- Santa Monica, oo 


Visalia, Calif... 


1 
./Mt, Vernon, Fiat, Re 


Boaz, Ala. Set far 
Ephraim, Wtab..cseat 


|Buena Vista, Va 


Waxahachie, aS 
Keene, Tex. me 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. 


. (Spring Arbor, nied. 


BRR Si 
Redding, Calif....... 

Dayton, Va......c.- 1 
- Auburn, Calif........ 


-- |Santa Rosa, oe - 1918 
.. Sayre, Okla.. + «+ 41938 
-- |Kerrville, Fis eainewies 1923 

- Scottsbluff, Nebr. .... 1931 


.. |Lakeland, Fla........ 1935 
- |Douglas, SGU he. 1906 
Warren, Mich........|1954 

+. |Levelland, Tex....... 1957 
~ }Houston, Tex... .. 2.5 1948 
Walnut Ridge, Ark... |1941 


|Klaude Kendrick 


rs' a 
Stephen E. Epler. . 
James Burgess, Jr 


‘Harold W. Schaughency 
Harold H. Stephenson. . 


Louis G. Conlan. 
Herman Buchser. 
Julio L. Bertolazz 
John BE. Johnson, 
Joseph P. Cosand 
Wade Thomas..... se 5 
Randolph Newman..... 
Arch B. Alexander. .... 
Andrew Edington. ..... 
Hal BE. Hagen (Dn.).... 
Ivan Crookshanks...... 
Gilbert Collyer........ 
Forrest S. Racey....... 
‘Harold M. Weaver..... 


7\C, C. Bussey 


Myrel J. Greenshieida.. 
G. H. ge ea JT. (Dn.) 
JODNGE. DVSON. «casas 
Floyd 8. Holm (Dir.).. 
Andrew E. Denes, st sa 
William Smith. . 
Walter E. Bradley . 
Thomas M, Spencer. . ead 
W. I. Dykes (Dir.)..... 


Mrs. H. R. Robey..... 
Hoyt L. McClure (Dir.). 
Walter A. Graham...... 
John W. Dowdy. 

H. T. Huddleston. 
Sterling H. Fly. 


L, G. Scales... .. 
R. B. Burgess. ... 
Roderick J. Smith. 


i ....{|Philadelphia, Pa...... + 11850 Logan Ramsey... 
Springfield PU Morals sates, a/e.e i. ls (DLN, lls nhc a co neue 1929|Mo. M. F. Walsh. =e 
State Technical Inst. - (M) |New Britain, Conn. . . |1946/T. Raimondi (Dir.)..... 
Stephens.. -(W)|Columbia, Mo....... 1833 poymour Al Simith s,s... 
Stevens Henager. . -... {Salt Lake City, Utah.. |1907/I. W. Stevens......... 
Stockton. .... (Stockton, Calif....... 1935|Burke W. ee stern 
Stratford. . ecee ov ecees. (W) (Danville, Var. oo... 1852 |John Simpson. . cor 
DUG GUGTE NAS eee London, Ky. 1896 |Earl F. Hays.......... 
Sullins. es eeeeee es (W) (Bristol, Va.. +++. |1870/William Martin... ai 
Sunflower Tunior. Bie els eieehvelove nfs Moorhead, Miss... ..; 1926|W. B. Horton.......... 
Suomi. Sin naier . . Hancock, Micha. otc 1896 Raph J. Jalkanen...... 
Taft. ae] att, Calif... 922/G. A. Basham (Dir.)... 
Tarleton State. .. Stephenville, Tex..:::|1899|/B: J. Howell........... 
Temple Junior. .. (Temple, Tex. . 926|H. M. Dawson........ 
Texarkana, . : .. |Pexarkana, Tex..... 1927|William H. Hinton...., 
Texas Southmost. ....-|Brownsville, Tex..... 1926/C. J. Garland... ...... 
Thornton Junior.. .. |Harvey, Ill.........,/1927|J. D. Logsdon (Supt.).. 
Trenton Junior. «Prenton. ING deep ecules 1947|Henry Parcinski....... 
Trinidad State Junior. Trinidad, Colo....... 1925|Guy C. Davis......... 
ooo Junior . |Cleveland, Ga,.......|/1946|Joe H. Miller. . Saito 
Tyler Junior. eS] 2 dls AS AS A ee Re 1926 Harry E. Jenkins. ....! 
Union Junior. . .|Cranford, N.J....... 1933|Kenneth MacKay...... 


(@) Division of West Virginia Univ. (b) Division of Utah St. Univ. 


Sister J. M. Callahan 
Saye ae art Tyee 

B. RK. Fe MRSS: 
M. E. Gibbins’ (Dean) én 
Richard G. Stone...... D 
May Russell.......... Ss 
Lambert J. Mehl.......|D 
Michael Bennett....-.. Cc 
Wayland P. Moody... .|Di 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Byrnes. -|D 
Raymond Cavness.. -|Mu 
Wayland P. Moody. . . |Di 
Ralph Schroder (Dir). - {Di 
Herman J. Sheffield. ... {Di 
Walter Thatcher (Dir. a . Mu 
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Name 
a i sel ys peas anole an atin, ale 
¥ sh iar sis Toi ioe “(5 Wa Fa. amiseaigaee Be 
Valpa: a Military ‘unior Ryle, PA ., kk 
Vermont. eh wens oy sl Meena, Cae es Lee 
. ed ae ae =e oe 
Virginia Tnvermont.” (W)| Bristol, Va... 
ES pan » V&.......+.-|1884|Floyd V. Turner....... 418 
Virginia J arr Fe Virginia, Minn, 336 
Voorhees Junior... é -| Denmark, 8. C. a0 Bigvald S- bi 204 
orf. . eae . |Fo , lowa Fauske. /1.! D 304 
Walker fasper, Alf... .....+. David J. Rowland..... fe 
8. 161 
jc 252 
48 2,897 
Di 1,131 
Ls 1,419 
ers Pp 216 
|Robert H, Parker. «iD 250 
; Edward Y. Blewett. Ay 361 
.|1946|J. M. Hodges. . AC 929 
| 1858 Sinclair Daniel. . open lil 
:|1890/H. Preston James. .|D 440 
‘|1947|William M. Randall....{C 380 
Se Walter Hendricks. . ae. 175 
-|1896|Budd E. Smith. .|D 896 
/1886 Felix Sutphin......... D 109 
(1938 Harold Bentley (Dir.)..|/¥ 
Fe Worthington, ieee .|1936|W. Donald Olsen (Dn.). Di 
Yakima Valley Junior.......... Yakima, Wash ./1928 8 Richard P: Bailey. ss Di 
York Junior. . pe Aas ae Lg Che tO Ne A 1941/Ray A. Miller........2 
Young Ha arris...............7./ Young Harri .|1886 Charles Clegg......... D 
noe a Sere ‘| Marysville, Galt Senet 1927|J. J. Collins. . 0... ons Cc 
= * *,e 
Canadian Colleges and Universities 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND FACULTY FOR SPRING TERM 1960 
Abbreviations explained on page 483 
} Stu- |Teach 
Name Location | Year Governing Official dents | ers 
OMNIA oan ny Roee see Ooo oe Wolfville, Nova Scotia] 1838 |Watson Kirkconnell. 780 65 
Alberta,“Gn. Of. 5. 666 ease eed) aunes: Alberta, ..| 1908 |Walter H. Johns....... 6,713 800 
Assumption Un......... indsor, Ont........ | 1857 |V. Rev. B,C. LeBel..::| 1/003| 105 
Bishop’s Un sits a oxville, Que. .... | 1843 |Douglas C. Abbott..... 392 26 
British Columbia, Un. Of. - (Med) Vancouver, B. C...:..| 1908 someon MacKenzie....| 10,642 650 
Carleton. Mais Ottawa, Ont. .| 1942 |A. Davidson Dunton.,.. 1,836. 73 
Dalhousie Un.. a ke . (Med) Halifax. Nova Scotia..| 1818 |Alexander E. Kerr...... 1,829 311 
King’s Coll., Un. of. Sos ate Sie rein Halifax, Nova Scotia..}| 1789 |Rev. Canon H. L. ares. 147 15 
Laval, Université. . seem ;|Quebec, Que. .....5... 1852 |Msgr. A. M. Parent. 8,819] 1,385 
Loyola. Se ee arte, Montreal, epee ‘!] 1896 |V. Rev. P. G. Malone.. 784 46 
Manitoba, Un. of......... Med)|Winnipeg, Man... |! ! 1877 |Hugh H. Saunderson.. 4,074 293 
MAGOCUIE AOI Ha, s5lee oo nse Med)} Montreal, ‘Que. BS fees 1821 |F. Cyril James (Prin... 7,986 864 
MeMaster Un. ss +++: +..-/Hamilton, Ont........| 1887 |Rev. G. P. Gilmour..,.. 1,466 164 
Montréal, Université de... . (Med)| Montreal, Que....... 1876 |Msgr. Irénée Lussier....| 17,309; 2,313 
Bia ATAOIS- MI 6 a edule vie ote we Sackville, N. B....... 1840 |Rey. W. R. Flemington. 1,169 75 
Mt. St. Vincent JOY) Halitax, Nova poe 1873 (Sister Francis d' Assisi... 344 37 
New Brunswick, Un. of... ‘ cs itn ton, N - Colin Bridges Mackay. 1,615) 136 
Newfoundland, Mem. = Raymond Tushue.... 1,079 73 
Nova Scotia Tech Jacob Hoogstraten. 310 29 
Ottawa, Univ. de. V. Rev. Henri Légar 2,640 372 
Queen’s Un...... William A. Mackintosh... 2,924 210 
Saeré-Coeur, Uniy. du Rey. haner Aucoin.... 410 32 
St. Dunstan’s Un.. Rt. Rev. J. Sullivan.. 355 27 
St. Francis Xavier Un.. Rt. ey H. * Somers... 1,200 70 
St. Joseph, psa pe ORO - Rev. C. Cormier....... 395 43 
St. Louis, bast . (M)|Edmundston, , Rey. Henri Cormier.... 160 30 
St. Mary’s Un 3 . (M) | Halifax, Nova eoneda V. Rev. C. J. Fischer... 401 50 
St. Thomas... Prac Chatham B Rey. A. B. Leyerman.., 372 16 
Sainte-Anne, College. se iho aa “(M)|Chureh Point, N. 8...| 1890 |L:F. a Entremont...... 214 23 
Saskatchewan, Un. of..... (Med) |Saskatoon, Sask...... 1907 |3.7T..T. Spinks: 22 4,878 463 
Sherbrooke, Univ. de........... Sherbrooke, ees ree a, 1954 |Msgr. Georges Cabana. . 1,613 197 
Sir George Williams Un......... Montreal, Que. . ..- 1929 1B. W. Roberts... 2925. 6,119 199 
Sudbury, Un. of.. “- ....|Sudbury, Ont. ..| 1914 |Rev. Emile Bouvier..... 26 
TOTOULO; UU OL. cus ole 2/6 ",(Med)|Toronto, Ont. ...| 1827 |Claude T. Bissell.......| 14,882) 1,796 
Western Ontario, Un. of. ..(Med)|London, Ont......... 1878 |G. Edward Hall........ 4,111 519 


‘Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


Source: American Medical Association 


k (Lat. Recipe) .....take|add.......... .add |gr.. By fe grain | d.8,....5 05. ssaseveees 
VMPC ddan). ene.» drachm | Ad lib....... at ¢ pleasure| Gtt. = ey se “drops | .a8 much as is sufficient 
EA gat edi fluid drachm re ay Sead = oi -Shakejh.s...... -at bedtime/sig..........- sign, write 
Bn ounce Pr ee . water | Inject. . . Anjection|Solv.,.,........dissolve 
f z. "fluid ounce bid. Ba i/o ae “twice daily |1b. -Dound | 85080 cel ae if necessary 
5 ss. Phase, ‘half an ounce COD io ek e's . capsule TL 7 .. «cvs dose vv 2», EER RS ee Sen onbenate 
r .one ounce|cum, Orc.......... with |non. rep. or n.r. St...........let it stand 
3% iss ‘one ounce and ahalf|d.t.d.....give such doses do not repeat | stat oreeihia/Ba earn at once 
5 i. tyra ounces | DT. vc os cae n esse OMe D.0 72.7 oles eare after meals|Sum...,,.... to be taken 
Teh Ae ee seruple|@.m.p......+.-. as directed | Pil. : Spill) ta 75 <4. srnes corm abete tablet 
Moivas é4 minim, or drop|f. or ft............make|p-r. n.. ‘as circumstances) t.i.d., ‘three times daily 
Ao scmgid oa" 0 . pint | Filt. ein . filter may require/ung........... ointment 
TT eee “lot each | Ft. mist.. Puly.............-powder|ut dict...>,.. as directed 
B.Pos sa before meals .leta mixture ‘be made|q q. 3 h.,.every three hours} 
OMe eyo ics to, up to Garg SNe ee aeees a gargle|q.id.....four times daily| 


Colleges With $5,000,000 Endowment or More 


Institution Location Amount Institution Amount 
a eee ee ee ae 

. |Decatur, Ga....-. 8,750,000]|/Mt. Hoiyoke....... 11,315,310 

Afshama, © Un. of. “University, Ala... New York Medical. Poets 4 
Albion. -|4 ich py 

Ae ee 
Adanta, Un 800, 

Barn 500,000 

wena 7,936,791 

Baylor Bie cea. ca WaCO: POX. acces Fee aes 

Bere meres, Fy... ..- a... 1 7ae aay 

Berry. . Mt. Ber: Ga.. Poon sae 

= __ Bethan: Bethany, W. Va. ones 

F ~ Boston _.|Boston, Mass. . ete 8 

é Bowdoin. . .. |Brunswick, 4 re. : Kla.. 62'600'000 

Brown Un......... ee Ba ie Philadelphia, Pa...| 65,000, 

B CN Ree ryn Mawr, Pa... 

Bucknell Un... Lewisburg, Pa. .|Pittsburgit, Pa. 114,739 
Buffalo pa: ORs Buffalo, N. ¥..... gers 
usernUn.......... Indianapolis, Ind. . 297°949 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. |Pasadena, Calif. iret 
alt, Un..Of. - ...... Berkeley, Calif... pans 
Carleton... ....... Northfield, Minn. - £38 000 
Carnegie I. of T... "Pittsburgh, Pa. . Biz soe 
Case Inst. of Tech... |Cleveland, Ohio. - paral 
Sa Un, of Am.|Washington, D. c. pat Bet 

1 lo ANT Pittsburgh, Pa....| _7,500,000};Rensselaer Poly. In.| troy, N. +.-..... ans 

dl ee Un. of. ...|Chicago, Ill....... ei be ee 

4 Cincinnati, Un. of: -|Gincinnsti, Ohio... : Richmond, Univ. of. 973,267 

; ClaremontGrad. Sch. peony Calif. 9'020.803||/Rochester T. of T.. 12,131,592 

“4 ans Un... . Worcester, Mass 7.538,015||Rochester, Un. of... $2,814,928 

" Col .. |Waterville, Me 7,600,000) | Rockefeller Inst... . 79,111,000 
eackis tn. .|Hamilton, N. Y 9,353,534|| Rutgers, the St. — 13,175,066 
Colorado... Col. Spgs., Colo. 5,917,546] /St. John’s. d i 5,666,983 
Columbia Un. New York, N. Y. . |142,261,700}|St. Lawrence Un. Nu Sas 5,485,000 
Cooper Union New York, N. Y..| 10,597,633)/St. Louis Un....... 10,096,693 
Cornell Un. Ithaca, N. ¥..... 90,569,957) |Sceripps. .......... 6,248,948 
Dalhousie U Halifax, Can . ,346,827 epee es - |Bo » Masai... 6,196,742 
Dartmouth. Hanover, N. H....| 64,626,404)/Smith. . N’hampton, Mass,.} 22,783,068 

J WeGWIGEON, .... 0... Davidson, N. C...| 9,300,000} |South, Univ. of the:|Sewanee, Tenn....| 7,009,067 
Delaware, Un. of... |Newark, Del...... 19,605,000||South’n Baptist 
Denison Un....... *|Granville, Ohio.. 6,610,000}|_ “Theol, Sem...... Louisville, 5,119,539 
DePauw Un....... Greencastle, Ind... | 10,247,033] |So. Catit., oa of. ..|Los fe Caiit. 8,300,000 
Diekinson......... Carlisle, = ese 5,250,000) |South’n Meth. Un. .|Dallas, Texas. .... 11,128,937 
Drew Un.. Madison, N. J. 10:911,992||Southwestern Un... .|Georgetown, Tex. . ,288,090 
Drexel Inst. of t Tech. Philadelphia, Pa. 5,942,383] |Spelman Coll, of At- 

Duke Un... -{Durham, N. C....| 53,581,280 lanta Un. .......jAtlanta, Ga....... 5,183,453 
Emory Un......... Atlanta, Ga.. .| 36,040,159||Stanford Un....... .| 89,937,392 
ae Dickinson, |Rutherford, N. J..} 5,010,200||Stevens Inst. net 6, ,000 

| Fisk Un ‘iNashville, Tenn...| 6,993,708|/Swarthmore. ... 15,021,072 
Flint xr. ene sta « Flint, Mich... .... 5,000,000]|Syracuse Un 16,989,756 
Fordham Un....... PRONTO NG MoUs on 6,415,884) |Teachers. : . N. Y..{ 10,398,638 
Furman Un ..|/Greenville, S.C... 5,591,174]/Texas Christ’ n_Un..|Fort S yr ra Pex... 22°4) 400,000 

4 Gen. Theol. Sem... .|New York, N. ¥..| _5,489,748!/Texas System, Un. of|Austin, Tex..... * *|356, 794,489 
George Peabody. ...|Nashville, Tenn. ;.| 10,000,000}/Trinity........... Hartford, Conn. 10,686,696 
George Wash. Un... |Washington, D.C. 7,500,000||Tufts Un..... 5 . we 16,047,763 

a Georgetown Un... .|Washington, D. C.} 12,726,000|}/Tulane Un........ a ..| 29,489,216 

i; Goucher....>...... Baltimore, Md 5,517,544||Tulsa, Un. of. ...../Tulsa, Okla....... 0, 

‘ Grinnell. . Grinnell, Ia... : 7,513,930) |Tuskegee Inst... ... 9,120,118 
Hamilton. . Clinton, N. ¥ -| 8,035,085||/Union Coil. & Un... 14,067,444 
Hamline Un. . St. Paul, Minn....| _6,098,314}/Union Theol. Sem. . 12,417,522 
Hampton Inst .|Hampton, Va..... 20,312,000|/Union Theoi. Sem... 264,26 
Harding... ... Searcy, Ark...... 5,500,000}| Vanderbilt Un..... 47,261,097 
Harvard Un ‘Cambridge, pees. . |322,600,000]| Vassar. a 28,857,835 
Haverford. ... .|Haverford, Pa... .| 12,000,000/|Va., Med. Coll. of... . 65, 
Idaho, Un. of...... Moscow, Idaho....| 9,985,352 Vermont, Un. of.. 674, 
Itinois, Un. of. .... Urbana, Ml. ...... 5,989,528|| Virginia, Un. of... 21,362,198 
Indiana Un. ~ Bloomington, Ind,.| 6,174,780}|Wabash........... ,0' 
Institute for Ad-" Wake ROKESt ox eso 5,816,429 

vanced Study. .../Princeton, N. J.... 18. oo 922||Wash. & Lee Un.... 8,442,478 
Jewish Theol, Sem.. |New York, N. Y.. 470,900|}| Washington St. Un. ...}| 28,230,000 
Johns Hopkins Un., |Baitimore, Md.... 67. 399" 441||Washington Un. 2 NEO eae 52,296,242 
i eee aston, Pa... 5 <: wy 212,100|| Washington, oa ot. 8 ..| 40,254,861 
Laval Un. ee... (Quebec, Can...... 000,000}| Wellesley. . ....|Wellesiey, Mass...| 35, 585, 332 
Lehigh Un......... Bethlehem, Pa... . 18 088,664||Wesleyan Un. ....; Middletown, Conn.| 31,000,000 
Louisville, Un. of...|Louisville, Ky.....| 5,541,148]|West’n Reserve Un..|Cleveland, Ohio. . . 41.514.466 
Loyola Un......... Chicago, Ill....... 6,401,117)}|Wheaton.......... neo) ae 6,087,000 
Macalester........ St. Paul, Minn....{ 6,000,000)|Whitman.......... 6,075,110 
Marquette Un..... Milwaukee, Wis.,.] _6,304,650|/Wm. Marsh Rice Un. 50, 
Mass. Tnat. of sa Cambridge, Mass,. |110,000,000)|Williams.......... 25,007,880 
McGill Un... .|/Montreal, Can....| 61,093,155|/Wisconsin, Un. of...|Madison, Wis..... 13,600,668 
Meharry Medical. .|Nashville, Tenn...| 6,729,563}| Wittenberg Un..... Springfield, ‘Ohio. 8,273,768 
Mercer Un........}/Macon, Ga....... 5,200,000||Wooster, Coll. of. . .|Wooster, Ohio. 6,410,190 
Miami, Un. of..... Coral Gables, Fia..} _6,029,459|| Worcester Poly. Inst.| Worcester, Mass. ,000 
Michigan, Un, of.../Ann Arbor, Mich.. ewe Wyoming, Un. of... |Laramie, Wyo. 7,755,150 
Middlebury........ Middlebury, Vt. 464,093|| Yale Un........... New Haven, Conn. 204,733,826 
Minnesota, Un. of.. Minneapolis, Minn. 62" t73, 467 


*Income from this fund used by all units of the University of Texas System for building purposes. 
The Main University may also use it for operating purposes. Besides, the Main University has an 
endowment of $11,926,467 exclusively for its own use. 


How fo Obtain U. S. Government Publications 


The United States Government issues many publications of cultural, historical and practical interest, 
Recent government publications include pamphlets on weather forecasting, educational procedures, 
home canning, raising rabbits and chinchillas, building kitchen cabinets, facts of flight, vegetable 
gardens, roses, lawns,. trees, and shrubs, how to obtain birth certificates, educational associations, 
washing machines, how to judge men’s suits, selection and care of leather shoes, buying a sewing 
machine, home freezers, and hundreds of other topics. 

Information may be obtained by addressing the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


the latest available as of June 1, 1960. represent book values, excluding 
federal, ey or municipal Se eprietinne, value of plant or Of contributed services 
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Education—College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 


American College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 
= Source; World Almanac Questionnaire 
ere are two groups of American college fraternal organizations, the fraternities and sororitii 
that Manes the social life of their members, and the honor and recognition societies that olece 
members primarily for their achievement in some field of education. Among the fraternities and 
Eee hea = gf ah lal ek tae ae ae Me college fraternities that draw their 
Ss. ‘om. ie undergraduate studen y, and the professional fraterniti 
confine their membership to a specific field of professional education. B per 
The oldest American college Greek letter fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized Dec. 177 
at William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. It was not continuously pties! Originally faimadet 
as a secret fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa was reorganized in 1883 as an honor society and students 
with the highest standing on graduation are nominated for membership by college authorities. 
Kappa Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825 at Union College, Schenectady, N. ¥., is the oldest 
of all Greek letter fraternities to have maintained a continuous existence. 


NATIONAL INTERFRATERNITY ORGANIZATIONS 
National Interfraternity Conference: Sec., Robert W. Kelly, 15 East 40th St,, New York 16, N. ¥. 
Professional Intrafraternity Conference: Sec., J. D, Thomson, 330 S. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio. 
Assn. of College Honor Societies: Sec.-Treas., Dr. Henry L. Ewbank, Jr., Purdue Un., Lafayette, Ind. 
National Panhellenic Conference: Sec., Mrs. William Nash, 410 Fairfax, Little Rock, Ark. 
Professional Panhellenic Association: Sec., Mrs. Ordry P. Ray, 1945 Lebanon Dr., N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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Social College Fraternities and Sororities 
FRATERNITIES 


Year | Active | Mem- 
Name Found. |Chapt.} bers National Headquarters 
Alpha Chi Rho. . 1895 23 9,997 | 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. ¥ 
Alpha Delta Gamma 1924 12 4,500 | 6332 No. Kenmore, Chicago ei Til. ty 
Alpha Delta Phi, . 1832 2 17,000 | 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. " 
Alpha Epsilon Pi. . 1913 73 19,500 | 6651 pane Ave., St. Louis 30, nee 
Alpha Gamma Rho... 904 37 19,035 | 706 W. Mich. Ave., Urbana, Til. 
Alpha Gamma Upsilon 1922 12 +79: 712 pee Bldg:, Detroit 2, Mich. : 
Alpha Kappa Lambda 1914 19 4,478 | Box 132, Mutual Bldg., Emporia, Kan, ! 
Alpha Phi Alpha.. 1906 285 | 18,700 | 4432 South Pkwy., Chicago 53, Til. 
Alpha Phi Delta. . 1914 21 6,000 | 1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass, } 
Alpha Sigma Phi.............. 184 58 29,400 | 24 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio 
Alpha Tau Omega. ,..+........ 1865 120 66,207 | 627-9 BE. Green St., Champaign, Ii. 
Beta Sigma Psi...... We area ante 1925 6 2,050 | 436 Stuart Bldg., Lincoin, Nebr. 
Beta Higma Rios eee es. sot os 1910 11 4,465 ae Lexington Ave., New Jo ate ae Bi 
Beta Sigma Tau.............. 1948 22 3,300 O. Box 139, New York 27, 
Beta sired he A Le My 98 62,000 DOS E. High St., Oxford, ‘ono 
Chi Phi.. bYoiste'siafelate states 1824 32 18,712 | 308 Mark Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga, 
Chi Psi. eae 1841 27 15,108 | 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Delta Chi. Rete ee yo 1890 45 16,500 | 16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia. 
~ Delta Kappa Epsilon. Paes aPeuatarare’s 1844 47 23,500 | 50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
Delta P’ se atareragela 1827 17 6,500 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia ree Pa. 
Delta Pal ieee iere ste thule! oilete 1847 9 4,42) 16 East 64th St., New York 21, N. ¥ 
Delta Sigma Phi. ma abe 1899 96 29,393 | 1445 Steele St., Denver 6, Col 
Delta Tau Delta. .......06.0. 1859 88 50,347 | 3242 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis & _Ind, 
Delta Upsilon... .. Sonate 1834 77 38,00 271 Madison Ave., New zoe 16, N. 
Keppa Alpha Order....52..... 1865 83 49,000 | 830 W. Peachtree ‘St., , Atlanta, Ga. 
Kappa Alpha Psi............. 1911 241 19,000 | 2320 No. Broad St., philadelphia 32) Pa, 
Kappa Aloha Society......... 1825 9 3,540 | 452 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Kappa Delta Rho............ 1905 19 8,000 | P.O. Box 282, Baston, Pa. 
WSSPDRI NU a ces ale ee ote tie ea bee 8 1911 16 5,80 200 Conshohocken Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Kappa Sigma 1869 132 76,633 | P.O. Box 1496, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kappa Sigma Kappa 1867 34 14,866 | P.O. Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. 
mbda Chi 1909 152 73.500 | 3434 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Omega Psi Phi 1911 262 21,000 | 107 Rhode Island Ave., "Washington i, DAG, 
Phi Beta Sigma 1914 199 11,605 | 1105 Prospect PL, Brooklyn 13, N. ¥, 
Phi Delta Theta. 1848 121 65,000 | 2 So. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Phi Epsilon Pi. . 1904 38 14,557 | 1515 Locust St., Philadelphia 2, re. 
Phi Gamma Delt: 1848 87 51,000 | 1757 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. G. 
Phi Kappa Psi.... earerate aid 1852 61 40,060 | 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Sigma-............. 1850 46 23,000 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, La. 
Phi Kappa Tau.....,...-.... 1906 74 26,000 | 15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Theta.,.; piateds 1889 52 17,500 | 1026 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Phi Lambda Chi. .......5-5 0s 1925 7 1,980 | 1301 No. Garfield, Sand Spgs., Okla. 
PHP GLB. cc:cFa ay sers m ennjeroys 1918 iL 7,000 | 612 Harwick Rd., Strafford-Wayne, Pa. 
Phi Sigma, Delta... .....0..0% 1909 47 16,509 | 47 West 43d St., ‘New York 36, N. Y. 
Phi Sigma Epsilon..,......... 1910 35 12,000 | 635 No. Pennsgivania, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Phi Sigma Kappa..... Riera tat aniens 1873 69 29,000 | 3215 Garrett ad, Drexel Hiil, 
Pi Kappa Alpha... isis i waswe 1868 116 55,000 | 577 University Blvd., Memphis Be ‘Tenn, 
Sigh ca Gi eee trate ae ie fica) 1904 50 18,000 | 1) E. Canal St., Sumter, 8. C. 5 
Pi Lambda Phi. 1895 39 16,000 | 151 West 40th St., New York pe Be ¥e 
Psi Upsilon. 1834 30 16,000 | 4 West 43rd St., New York 36, 
Signin. Alpha. Epsilon. 1856 143 85,000 | P.O. Box 1856, Evanston, Ill. 
Sigma Alpha Mu. 1909 51 18,000 | 56 West 57th St., New York 19, N. ¥, 
rs) O00 BE 6a, roma Cop ae 1855 133 90,000 | 2603 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Til. 
Sigma Mu ideas 1897 4,500 | P.O. Box 276, Elon Coilege, N. G 
Sigma Nu.. Ron is 1869 128 | 69,398 | P.O. Box 1869, Lexington, Va. 
Sigma Phi.. beta Yo Sar 11 3,500 | 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sigma Phi Epsilon. . Pore web ione 1901 152 52,000 | 209 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
PA teste aca acatielter sai tocatefia 1897 53 17,250 | 1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sigma Tau Gamma. . RS ae ten 6/85 1920 54 8,143 ; 23 No. Gore 5t., St. Louis 19, Mo. 4 
Tau Delta Phi. Se klewrons ae BAU) 30 10,000 | 171 Madison Ave., New York 16, ee. <3 
Tau Epsilon Phi,, 1910 56 16,000 | 130 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon... 1899 168 41,500 | 5000 E. 59th St., Kansas City 41, Mio. 
Theta Chi. OF ee 1856 125 45,000 | 436 Broad St. Bk. ee ates 8, N. J: 
Theta Delta Chi. a otann cane 1847 29 15,000 | 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. ¥. 
Theta Xi... ue 1864 50 22,155 | 5473 Delmar Blyd. -, St. Toul Ay, Mo. 
Zeta Beta Tau.. 1898 48 20,000 | Rm. 402, 124 East 40th St., x, 16, Ne 
Zeta Psi... 2 1847 35 18,000 | 31 East 39th St., New York 16, Ae ia 
Acacia. 1904 45 20,057 | 1569 Sherman Ave,, Evanston, Ill. 
Commons Clubs, ‘Am. “Agan. ot. 1921 4 3,000 | Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
fo ta pen 1905 18 5,506 | 424 So, Sixth Ave., La Grange, Il. 
Triangle. . 1907 20 8,400 | 2611 Macomber St., Flint 3, Mich. 
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504 Education—College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 


SOCIAL COLLEGE SORORITIES 


Year | Active | Mem- 
Found. |Chapt.| bers 


National Headquarters 


ee a 
1885 92 46,335 | 320 N. Meridian St., I 
1851 101 | 50,291 | 1386 Ponce de Leon Ave., NE. Atlanta, Ga. 
909 48 18,000 | 3600 nee Gnathamn Ne 3, Pa, 
D ‘| 1808 | 288 307000 Boil So. Gre ve. Chicago 15, 0 
ha Kappa Alpha........... " 
ee Ciera Pe 1807 | “67 | 26.448 | Sulte 601-5, 6 . 4th St. Sy gee 2) Obilo 
Alpha Phi.. Pidpccatn init * 
ha Sigma Alpha........... 1901 40 17,483 | 372 onne De Kenmore 23, N. 
Alpha ee sist tate yorctareiar oa 1899 26 8,600 | 5641a Kingshighway, St. Louis, Yio. 
siege nies | 1 | | 2a] Me eee Hee 
TOD. ve ve , a 9 
Ont Omer Soe eA Riise | Wags Es) 125 72,000 | 2245 Grandin Rd., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Delta Delta Delta. Doi eal eens 104 50,000 | 1709 London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Delta Gamma.. emetenca Leee 87 50,000 | 1820 Northwest Blvd. Columbus 12, Ohio 
Delta Phi Epsilon. ....:......| 1917 24 6,000 | 55 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. ¥ 
Delta Sigma Theta........... 1913 260 25,000 | 1814 M St., N.W., W: 
Delta Zeta........ atathiese a caja sae 102 129 40,000 | 3561 N. Pennsylvania St., Indi 5, Ind. 
Gamma Phi Beta.............| 1874 69 36,013 | 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Iota Alpha Pi.. re Boe 1903 11 5,600 | 1994 Penfield St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
Kappa Alpha Theta. G aheet eeee oe AtS 85 55,327 | Suite 342, 1580 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 
appa Reppa G 7) OGL | Soteel| up Uae eee one 
Kappa Gamma. . § own Si 

Pau oo 1852 82 35,000 | 22 No. Front St., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Phi Sigma Sigma. . 1913 25 10,000 | 444 Shoreham Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 
Pi Beta Phi.. 1867 104 68,467 | 264 Citizens Bldg., Decatur. Til. 
Sigma Delta Ta 1917 36 10,390 | 924 pecs St., Evanston, Ill 
Sigma Kappa.. 1874 97 28,500 | 3433 W: ashington wile Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Sigma Sigma Sigma. 1898 55 23,000 or meek sapere Tex. 


Theta Phi Alpha. ..| 1912 17 7,000 | 353 W r St., Hartford, Wis. 
Theta Upsilon GtbectVarkatele inte 0-5 1914 16 5271 Rideebury Bivd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
BGT AUSAIDD As... .5 oo sides nies 1898 90 36,000 | 708 Church St:, Evanston, Ill. 


Professional Fraternities and Sororities 
Honor and Recognition Societies 


Abbreviations: (H.). honor society; (R.) recognition society. All others are professional fraternities 
and sororities. Organizations marked with (*) asterisk admit both men and women. 


FRATERNITIES AND SOCIETIES 


Year | Active}; Mem- 
Name Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
ES Ac counting ; 
Beta Alpha Psi* Rakerer everett 1919 52 20,000 | Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Advertising 
Alpha mel spare er, 1913 51 12,000 | Sch. of Journ., Un. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 
Agriculture 
Alpha Zeta. 1897 51 38,000 | 1010 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, D. C. 
earn, Sigma ‘Delta* (i. ‘ae 1905 22 16,200 | Kansas State Un., Manhattan, Kan. 
nimal Husbandry 
Block * and Bridle Club*....... 1919 37 20,000 | Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
che kecture 
Alpha Rho Chi.. Sete eke a 2,494 | P.O. Box 3092, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Scarab. . ae atk 1909 10 3,500 | 306 Marvin Hall, Un. of Kan., Lawrence 
Tau Sigma Deita' (Eee. ; 1913 13 4,000 | Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Delta Phi Deltas “.. 1909 37 8,000 | Ball St. Teach. Coll., Muncie, Ind. 
Kappa Pi* erie RSS 1911 108 42,000 | 209 No. Adams St., Mt. Pleasant, Lowa 
etic 
Sigma Delta opel cue ae 1912 122 4,000 | Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn? 
Viation 
Alpha Eta Bebe paiement. Logo 12 2,300 | 3423 W. 98th St., Overland Pk., Kan. 
an 
Kappa Bape a a Meetettir avs 1919 86 14,355 | 325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 
ology 
Beta Beta Beta* (R.). 1922 135 23,650 | P.O. Box 515, New York 23, N. Y. 
Phi Sigma Society* (H. ‘a 191 37 24,000 | 1305 Hillcrest Dr., Blacksburg, Va. 
Business Education — 
Delta Pi Epsilon* 1936 33 5,987 | N.T. Box 6402, Denton; Tex. 
Pi Omega Pi* (R. uit 1923 98 20,000 | Univ. of Tenn., Nashville, Tenn. 
Ceramic Engineering | 
Keramos*, RS ap 1902 12 1,500 | Un. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Chemistry 
Alpha Chi Sigma. ... 1902 76 24,000 | 5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Gamma Sigma Epsilon* (R. ).. 1919 17 5,000 | Stetson Un., Deland, Fla. 
Phi Lambda Upsilon (H.). 1899 50 29,000 | Un. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Delta Si ons 1913 2 0 
RITA OISMATEHL, oii. esse os ss 3,60 1000 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa 
Delta Tau eee Sle eraat 1936 3 ,500 20 No. Ashland Bivd., Chicago 7, Ti. 
assics 
Eta Sigma Phi* (R.).. .| 1914 65 1,000 | Birmingham-Southern Coll., Ala. 
Migtaocee ne pnainone, 1904 106 42,000 | 111 E. 38th St., Indi 
¢ " ‘t., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Beta Gamma Sigma* (a. de EN oa 1913 81 38,000 | Univ. of So. Calif,, Los Ren Calif. 
Delta og Bi i 1907 102 46, 074 | 330 S. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
entistry 
Alpha Omega... 1907 85 10,000 | 147 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
Delta Sigma Delta... .. 2.11)! 1882 86 16,179 | 4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit’ aa Mich, 
eee pein’ cee Me eo aa aatang ane of Calif., San Francisco 
Bee Gens [ ¢ A 9 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Xi Psi Phi. Denna’ etG soe 1889 33 22,800 | 508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Lanis 5, Mo. 
Alpha Psi Omega* (R.)....... 1925 355 40,115 
National Collegiate Piayers’ 1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 
‘si Epsilon Delta)* (H. MY, 1919 62 8,500 | 4645 E. Granada Rd., Phoeni. 
Theta Alpha Phi* (H.).. 1919 51 15,000 Indiana St. Univ., Terre Haus and. 
ec oper Bilencet se 
Sigma Gamma Epsilon ica 1915 56 
oe 20,000 | Box 383, Louisiana Tech. Sta., Ruston, La. 
Artus, Order of* (R.)......... 1915 26 25,000 | Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Name 


Fe ene 
Kappa Delta Phi.. 


En 

Alpha Pi Mu Pinay ae) 
Chi Epsilon (Civil)* ( 
Delta Kappa Phi eee hte: 
EtaKappaNu (Hileetriogl) s (H.) 
Kappa Eta Kappa (Electrical) . 
PiTauSigma aschenieey *(H. ) 
Sigma Phi De 
Sigma Tau* ¢ an. 
Tau Beta Pi (H 
Theta it 

Foreign “Service 
Delta Phi Epsilon... ......... 

Forensic 
Delta Sigma Rho* (H.) 
Pi Kappa Delta* (R.).. 
Tau i dies ieee (Gat, ee 
estry 
Xi Sigma pe (i. ete 
General 

Delta Epsilon Signe (a GEE Scie. 
Phi Beta Kappa* (H.)........ 
Phi Eta Sigma reshma) (B.). 
Phi Kappa Phi* nae 


Geogra 
Gamma Theta Sietion* ee ee 


History 
Phi Alpha Theta* (H.)........ 
Industrial Education 
Epsilon Pi Tau* (H.)......... 
Iota Lambda Sigma.......... 
Journalism 
Alpha Phi Gamma* (R.)...... 
Kappa Alpha Mu (Photo) * a 
Kappa Tau Alpha* (H.) 

Pi Delta Epsilon* (R 
Sigma Delta Chi. Rotts 
Languages 
aa Phi Alpha (German) * a .) 

Sigma Iota (Romance) * (H.) 
Ped Delta Phi (French)* (R.) 
Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) * (H. . 
Sigma Tau Delta (English)*. . 
Law 

Deita Theta Phi.. Wires eps 
Gamma Eta Gamma.. opren 
Order of the Coif* A )- Acne 
Phi Alpha Delta.. PEECENG 
Phi Beta Gamma... Eger eis 
PhiDeltia PAR Ps eee oe 5 
Sigma Delta ee Mae oe 
Sigma Nu Phi.. Sree eo ae 
Tau Epsilon Rho...........-. 

Leadership and Activities 
TIMERS EVE(R,) oo ctw se os 


Omicron Delta Kappa (H.).... ’ 


Library Science 
Alpha Beta Alpha*........... 
Beta Phi Mu* (H.). ge 
Mathematics — 
Kappa Mu Epsilon* (R.)...... 


Pi Mu Epsilon* (R.).........- c 


okt 
Alpha Kappa Kappa , 
Alpha Omega Alpha* (A. 
Chi Delta Mu Cede, De 
Pharm.).. Wa ce sents eate 
Delta Sigma Weta tex 4s eet as 
A doe Se ee ecice oH 
Phi Beta Pi.. 
Phi Chi. 


Phi Delta Epsiion. . 

Phi Lambda Kappa.. Sresre 

Phi Rho Sigma............... 

Theta reader ee Me TSO lees 
Military 

Pershing Rifles (R.). ea ies 

Scabbard and Blade (R.). me isjol 


Music 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia)...... 
Pi Kappa Lambda* (H.)...... 
i pesmneee ee 
Omega Delta.. 
Omega Epsilon Phi. 
Phi “Theta Upsilon. . 
Osteopathic _ 
Alpha Tau SEA; RSA ie sie 8 
Atlas Club.. WeShic a td 
Tota Tau Sigma. . ‘any 
Lambda Omicron Gamma. Serr 
Phi Sigma Gamma = 
Psi Sigma Alpha* (A. 
Sigma miems Phi (R.).. 


Theta P. 
ihe ciacy 
Alpha Zeta Omega.........+.- 


Year 
Found. |Chapt. 
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FRATERNITIES AND SOCIETIES (continued) 


Active | Mem- 
bers 


5,125 


6 8 
168,000 
10,373 


26,431 


10,000 
00 


42,212 
34,150 


1,520 
2,493 
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National Headquarters 


re GE howe Boece: Mass, 

238 E SARS baie Tiffin, Ohio 

2107 Fifth Ave. No., Birmingham, Ala. 
Eighth St. & Union Ave. pingtonr Se 
State Teachers Coll., Miltersville, 


Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Un, of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Philadelphia Textile inst., Phila., Pa. 
Univ. of Il., Urbana. 

1835 Iglehart Ave., Be Baul 4, Minn. 
511 Russell St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
1503 So. Hillcrest St., Urbana, Hl. 
205 Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa 5, Okla. 


Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
667 W. Canterbury Rd., St. Lous, Mo, 


68 Wildway, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 
East Central St. Coil., Ada, Okla. 
Montana State Un., Missoula, Mont. 


Colorado St. Uniy., Ft. Collins, Colo. 


aaa ph DE; Cie 5, Mo, 
1811 Q St. N.W., Wash. 9, D. CG. 

101 Samford Hall, Auburn Uniy,, Auburn, Ala. 
634 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Un. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


Univ. Sta., Box 3111, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Un. of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oakland City Coll., Oakland City, Ind. 
Un. of Missouri, Golumbia, Mo 

Un. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 

35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Tl. 


Un. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Muhlenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa. 
Ore. State Coll., Corvallis, Ore. 

P.O. Box $400, Knoxville 16, Tenn. 
1146 So. Jefferson St, Springfield, Mo. 


Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa 

639 Piymouth Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

500 Chautauqua Ave., Norman, Okla. 

10718 White Oak Ave., Granada Hilis, Calif. 
4004 Deepwood Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

2237 Sixth St., Boulder, Colo. 

1330 Healey Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

1755 Que St., N.W., Washington 9, D. Cc. 
Suite 711, 1420 Walnut St., Phiia., Pa. 


P.O. Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 
Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Til. State Normal Uniy., Normat, Til. 
331 Library Bldg., Un. of Ill., Urbana, Tl. 


Washburn Un., Topeka, Kan. 
Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 


17 N. Harding Rd., Columbus 9, Ohio 
Box 47, Slaterville Springs, N. Y. 


1336 Oak St., N.W., Washington, D, C. 

39 Granda Ct., Springfield, Mass. 

1 West Main St., Madison 3, Wis. 

7109 Jenkins Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
P.O. 80x 2035, Valdosta, Ga. 

145 East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y¥. 
1030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

108 McClellan Dr., Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 

340 Boulevard Ave., N.E., Atlanta 12, Ga. 


Un. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Murray St. Coll., Murray, Ky. 
P.O. Box 2886, University, Ala. 


1057 E, Raines Rd., Mom ees aaa 
4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, 
231 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mir fraiced 3, Wis. 


701 W. Jefferson St., Kirksville, Mo. 
725 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Lowa 
1707 So. Baird St., Kirksville, Mo. 
1718 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1601 Belmont Ave., Kan. City, Mo. 
P.O. Box 654, East Liverpool, Ohio 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
3411 No. Broadway, Grove City, Ohio 


2456 Elmdale Rd., University Heights, Ohio 


506 Education—College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 
FRATERNITIES AND SOCIETINS (continued 
Year | Active| Mem- 


Name Found. |Chapt.| bers National Boacuartert 
hl Pharmacy (Con’t) 
j Fact Seen RO ish OB ood 50 18,000 | 109 Fairview Rd., Springfield, 
| Bo a ee 1883 $0 | iEtoeo | 3:34 Hie Sey Columbus 2, Ohio 
Rho orale oe) Ve Heap ve ce PRD (eal te Pd 63 10,500 | Butler Un., 
Rho hoo rae 1919 37 8,750 | 516 E. Main St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
1Ed tion 
Phi ieee ue Meie sl L9tS 59 11,400 | 3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 
Physical Science | . © 
Lambda* (R. 1925 9 2,498 | Kansas State Teachers Coll., Emporia, Kan, 
Fade eiemiat (HL). sel x 1921 107 17,500 | Penn. State Un., Univ. Park, Pa. 
Political Science 
Pi Sigma pee 7, ty crear an 1920 96 15,500 | 5616 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
- Aipha wpsilon t Data RES J) sian eiare 1926 75 19,750 | 7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
1 
: Pal Chis (R i) se 1929 | 143 | 20,000 | 1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
“He teh 
Delta ates (H a sack we cf oot 5 1,200 | Un. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Science 
‘hi Beta Phi* (R. 1916 22 6,000 | Parsons Coll., Fairfield, Ia. 3 
Cons Alpha cee (R,).! 1898 12 10,000 | 116 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sigma Aateas Siuereraduste) (HD) 1925 19 4,633 | Ball State Teach. Coll., Muncie, Ind. £ 
¢ L. 
Sigma Sete) aes: aaa tet  28R6: 111 |100,000 | 56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 4 
Servie > 
Alpha Phi Omega (R).. +] 1925 254 60,300 | 419 Columbia Bk. Bldg., Kan. City 6, Mo. ; 
Social Science ! 
Pi Gamma Mu* (H)......... 1924 | 118 | 68,000 | 1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. 
Sociolo 
e Alpha Kappa Deltax (H.).....] 1920 85 15,500 | Un. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Veterinar. 
i va) eX i Sf) eee a Siar ec cs 1907 8 6,000 | 39th & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
ii Omega Tau Sigma*........... 1906 8 3,948 | 720 Fontanna Ave., W. Columbia, S. C. 
SORORITIES AND SOCIETIES 
oe a 
Gamma Alpha Chi........... 1920 27 3,500 | 1630 North 70th, Lincoln, Nebr. : 
eehitectare v3 Aitiea Arts 
Alpha Alpha cane peateiche cree 1922 19 1,084 | P.O. Box 1, Clayton, Mo. 
an 
w Tau Beta ee (COU Saat Geta 1946 66 4,325 | 325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 
emistry 
Tota Sigma Pi (H.)........... 1900 19 6,500 | 620 EB. 83rd Pl., Chicago 19, Ill. 
Commerce sues mrminose 
Alpha Iota (H.). A as 1925 175 45,000 | Rm. 200, A.I.B. Bldg., Des ole 9, Ia. 
Epsilon Eta Phi. imal eae eke 9 1,185 | 43 B. Cedar St., Chicago 11, 
Phi Chi Theta. Snttalia;e! era's 1924 59 8,700 1945 | Lebanon Dr., N.E., Atlanga 9, Ga. 
| Phi Saar Si etehie el MAGew 26 5,700 | 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
entistry 
U eee Alpha. . «| 1918 7 250 | 832 Marquette Bk. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
! rly Childhood Education 
Delta Phi ee CRD os -|. 1923 8 2,000 | 2920 Midwick Dr., Alhambra, Calif. 
ucation 
Alpha Delta Kappa (H.)...... 1947 675 15,000 | 6339 Main St., Kansas Cit: 8 ra 
4) Delta Kappa Gamma (H.)..... 1929 1,550 72,000 | 416 West 12th St., Austin 
Kappa Delta Epsilon......... 1933 37 3,000 | Wittenberg Univ., ainoielat Ohio 
Kappa Kappa Iota........... 1921 221 5,200 | 1740 South College, Tulsa 4, Okla. 
Pa Pi peeese ots Sen shacececelnge 1910 81 42,500 | 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 
ne Arts 
% Phi Mu Gamma.. wees {1898 9 | 5,628 | Box 363, East Bank, W. Va. 


Home Ecomonics 


Kappa Omicron Phi. 1922 30 5,090 | P.O. Box 67. Mansfield, Pa. 
Omicron Nu (H.).... . - 1912 40 19,350 | Mich. State Un., East Lansing, 3 atte 
Phi Upsilon Omicron.......... 1909 45 15,850 | 720 North 12th St., Fargo, N. 
Journalism 
Theta Sigma a taba eTasi viele ale 1909 100 12,000 | P.O. Box 7619, University Sta., Austin, Tex. 
aw 
POG DAU AW. cus ccc. ct eaes 1925 20 1,500 | 354 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Tappa, Beta Pl. acs os cee cee 1908 48 4,028 | 208 May St., Elmhurst. t, Tie 
Phi Delta alae oor Te SCG 1911 32 3,050 | 1122 Whitney Bldg., es Orleans 12, La, 
rature 
Chi Delta ay SOLE TIO 1919 10 3,000 | 625 W. Broad St., Galloway, Ohio 
edicine 
Alpha an Music Be Ne ieaxere ants 1890 24 4,087 | 5137 No. Alameda St., St. Paul 12, Minn. 
usic 
Delta Omicron. Bare ee. vine fer QOD 48 6,700 | 717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
Mu Phi Epsilon. . .| 1903 84 20,000 | 1139 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 8, Kan, 
Phi Beta (Music and Speech). 1912 50 8,700 | 5045 No. Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Sigma eT Aa vee sg 1908 120 31,945 | 1447 57th St., Des Moines 11, Iowa 
ursin 
Aipha Tau Delta. wie setolack 1921 15 1,500 | 444 N. Bayview Ave., Wilmington, Calif, 
Axi Orme ttc: 1899 1 30. 2 
xls. be ev ieie 4 | 1209 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa 
Delta Omega. . ay oat hoot 4 400 | 212 Hast Ohio St., Chiseac. 1h Se i 
K eapenrontical 1921 37 2,500 
appa Epsilon 3 . 6505 Millwood Rd., Bethesda, Md. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma 1913 53 4,000 | 18533 Burke Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
hat Pavercal Education 1016: 28 
elta Psi Kappa............. 6,019 | 25 Dorann Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Phi Delta ee 59 a 1916 6 3,000.| 5850 No. 13th St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
olas c 
Alpha Lambda Delta (H.). . 1924 107 37,076 | Willamette Un., Salem, oe 
Cwens, Natl. Soc. of . Vice 1922 16 5,500 | Plantation Apts., R.D. Roe N. J. 
Kappa Gamma Pi (H.)..... in 1928 35 10,000 | 18626 Parkside, Detroit 33 
Mortar Board (H.). orn 1918 105 30,250 | 1760 Neil Ave., Columbus, "One 
National Spurs (R.).. me bine Fi 1922 37 15,000 | 2850 So. Yates, Denver 19, Colo. 
Sigma Boston sie (Hi). f 1927 10 7,000 | Un. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
cience 
Sigma ee ron. Wawa birt « 1921 20 1,807 | 702 Butternut St., N.W., Wash. 12, D. GC. 
ervice 
Gamma Sigma Sigma.........] 1952 24 1,300 | 1215 Fillmore St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Speech Arts 


Zeta Phi Eta........... vase aed 80d 31 9,020 | 2914 University, Des Moines 11, Iowa 


2 op ~ ES eT re a > es? De) a Apr 7 
— Education—School Enrollment es 


& r, 2 a a S 4 " 
Fall Enrollment and Teachers in Full Time Day Schools 
Source: United States Office of Education 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 
(Data are for 1959) 
Pupils enrolled Teachers! 


Secondary 


Region and state 


Elementary | Elementary | Secondary 


otal Matted 'Staree., <5 ns vars © oie)4d'* 35,286,177 1,366,884 
(50 statesand D.C.)..................| 24,034,381 11,251,796 839,825 527,059 
Putte Aelan tie he. Se cists baa ee bie 5,246,610 3,017,060 190,728 14 
E- . hat 246, 017, r 6,479 
= 331,015 129,296 677 a3 
4 3 362 855 1,593 
150,239 46,796 492 2,526 
. 349,12 233,894 11,684 10,400 
555,278 274,049 0,364 13,501 
; 71,157. 31,264 2.776 ,599 
3 000 246,000 29,580 13,920 
: Petes 3 1,616,000 1,119,000 62,300 
IBA Y EUAN De io ie tees Atlin cla hie sae ar ne 1,156,749 792,236 37,849 34,866 
tip de TOBE Sect hoa eye ee bike 679 2,620 5 
MEIINIOUIG SNe cial ane Hate pea encr sce taptee t= Rilerah end 52,108 714 2,060 1,075 
BOIGh..OF CIMEING She Ginn -'g 2 ain es om E> oo 77.817 38,770 2,471 a 
Great Lakes and Plains.... 6,782,097 3,053,816 250,946 147,305 
PANNEN Din ora ees ue etait 1,258,431 70 48,829 2,562 
Indiana 573,400 366,600 18,258 15,742 
owa. 376,340 190,913 14,540 0,644 
Kansas... .. 113,000 12,7 é 
Michigan. 1,050,336 590,831 1,7 23,300 
Minnesota 263,000 15,150 2,625 
5 Missouri 610,200 194,800 20,391 8,58) 
Nebraska.... 194.977 79,285 046 4,807 
North Dakota. ... 54 33,219 4,829 1,9 
S301: Seen, SAR Ae ogee geek an a 1,249,673 582,806 40,379 27,822 
STOTT Teg 1S: 3 = ane Oe eal ae 110,986 36,79 5,79! f 
WU CH ME Sst gn coo. wots cans toms eget 19: 19,325 3 
SEN eaBGs fej. oan od 6 ice Sete: + oak 6,011,393 2,623,962 1 196,677 114,162 
IAD AIRS eed. ieoiahtsita ns Gets eee 177 301,204 14,469 i HH 
Fd EY AS pe A EE ee Ee 46 181,914 ,326 6, 
PASTA stg ae kd ove pet lare Sie aya oerons a tay 548,155 371,336 20,011 15,275 
A eo eS nn ue Es vucce #02. 8 See 655,272 275,352 21,284 ii, 
Kentucky....... 441,252 169,740 15,297 7,760 
Louisiana... . 545.000 60 16,625 10,125 
Mississippi... . 447,000 113,000 10, 6,0 
North Carolina. 828,006 261,736 27,821 11,581 
South Carolina. ae 376,135 196,949 12,292 8, 
ee o> 3 Agee te ee oe 596,489 183,439 21,277 , 
CERO aa ede weep 25 Ase Se 576,081 244,497 19,156 11,757 
GE AT ISP he einai ois opin oes a-ueia 283,080 168,795 “9,979 6,74 
West and Sonthwest oo .655- passe stood 5,877,502 2,493,797 197,919 116,821 
TROBE of, ocisinih  pidteh’ Piekaeciuaie ole saleae a 318 60,051 7,721 2,591 
CABLED SE. find o> ote Cones een 2,200,000 1,030,000 69,560 42, 
LOOIOFABO DS ii poni'as ge Pa MEN -ALe Wem ae ins dee 238,000 140,000 9,286 6,867 
WARG: 2. <5'.. 92,443 63,447 3,309 2,787 
Montana.... 96,313 46,537 4,401 2,425 
Nevada...... 40,494 19,785 1,537 944 
New Mexico 127,137 84,197 4,691 8,705 
Oklahoma 322.000 213,000 11,340 8, 
Oregon 267,078 112,621 10,451 5,602 
Texas 1,631,095 453,445 53,484 25,366 
Utah. . 138,332 90,494 4,496 3,746 
Vip Tit teat eae ae, Sie St Nee art eta 454.989 154,035 15,598 10,653 
WE YOUNIS Sel terres «dota relocate. eatey 49.303 26,185 2,10. i, 
IMB EP Ota ccer as a .cisF oc ok s 32,465 6,984 1,259 
or eT ed SR RE iter Sei art $4,314 56,177 2,896 1,851 
Outlying parts of the U. S.: f 
AINerTICAR SOMGA SS > ceases artes ev os wand 3,691 2,029 199 68 
CEA Ce ee ne we 6,266 4,627 190 157 
OTE RES sok cert Ong Ge eRe ae pee era 10,580 3,015 389 144 
PORES OO as nic aa eet eee ge let ops + Ze 390,330 176,832 7,967 5,264 
Virgin Islands....... 4,298 2,020 127 


iFull-time and Part-time Classroom Teachers. 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 


Source: Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Research and Statistical Services Branch is 


Total enroliment | First-time enrollment | No. of Institutions 
1959 1958 | 1959 1958 1959 1958 


Type of institution 


Universities..... 5 1,464,860 | 1,435,894 271,001 256,363 | 141 141 
Liberal arts salts Le 965,740 } 908,750 243,264 226,011 756 738 
Separately organized pro- : 
fessional schools: 
Teachers colleges........ : 351,740 322,661 88,948 85,766 198 197 
Feonpolomicalcmaoee | eee) Hage | “eae | ea | aed ae 
Th , religious...... ‘ | 37, | F F 
saree eee = Pees . 62,450 70,120 } 12,600 12,875 121 127 
Junior colleges..........-.- Fats 411,495 386,511°| 182,685 | 175,406 512 499 
ll institutions....... mines 3,402,297 | 3,258,556 | 826,969 781,975 1,952 1,903 
. en. z oe i sie, Beel o A Pease ae 27173.797 | 2,110,426 490,622 AGB C257 YS aredia v0, = | coal eee 
) Oe Aree eee ee ee 1,228,500 | 1,148,130 ' 336,347 312,450 Fs 


Turning the Year's Date Upside Down 
& freak of the calendar rarer than the appearance of Halley’s comet is its ability to turn the date 
of the year 1961 upside down and still be accurate. It was possible in 1691 and in 1881, but the New 
York Herald Tribune says it won’t happen again until 6009. 


is 
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508 Edueation-—Higher Education Statistics 
Degrees Conferred in Higher Educational Institutions 


Earned in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii ai Puerto Rico 
Source: United States Office of Education (Data are for 1958-1959) 


Major sub-classifications 


Bachelor’s & first | Master’s except | Doctor’s ps a 


Field of study 


Agriculture. . Ragetatarats Rolaace oats 
Agronomy, field crops. Pe eerste core 
es pusbendry.... Briain wiskslelis gis tet tan fins 

Architecture.. 3 ABER rsic Orns CEB L 


Biological sciences , 
Pre-medical, dental and veterinary 
Biology, general... 
Zoology, general. . 

Business and commerce 
Accounting. .... : 


Secretarial studie: C 
Education. i 
Spectalized teaching nets. . ERE sy ots 
Physical ance Hace SE 
Agricultural. . Borsa Keno ae 
Art.. Dieletiaieeretioarale 
Business and’ commercial. ope cis eC 
Home economics. Be Se Sao 
MMGUSETIAl ATtS yoo. ve cee ee we ee cece 
Mrusic educatlon.§.. sees cece tee eee 
General teaching fields” ee ics 3 
ATI VIO MUNCH OOG G..112%.- cleltle le ew tele eens 
Elementary education... ........-.+... 
Secondary education................. 
Won-teaching fields ....... ccc ec eevee 
Counseling and Seance Schad ewe eh 


Education, general. . Rxatelts (alierel Tiere abel ed] aise 


Engineering. . 
English and journalism... 
English and Literature. 


Speech and dramatic arts. = 3 
Foreign languages and literature. Ban tose 
Latin and/or Greek aerelaiis 

Modern peer | languages. . 
Frene Distaralie aia sister ates 
2 grea by ee 
SAIBETANTN e osysyalaup eteeheiateiee'cvele ais aie’ain'e te'e 
SRCHRR Uae BoGa aise Sips < 510 < nie a'assanas saree 
Forestry.. 
Geo raphy... i Ae 
Health professions. . PS ah 
Dentistry, D.D.S. and D. M. D. “only. Pe ravchare 


Men Women 


do not necessarily add up,to totals. 


professional! first professional? 


5,348 73 
628 
1,138 19 
3639 74 
11,503 3,646 
3,386 211 
5,177 2,357 
1,551 5 
49,285 3,823 


T,antotiates: sc 
682 1,129 : 
2,072 3/318 
2] 3'803 ; 
3,732 ‘ 
2/253 2,392 i 
6,839 76? : 
8 1367 
5,164 | 40,179 : 
1,035 676 t 
51 51 
30 38 t 
38,013 121 : 
8, 11,871 : 


1,219 
265 236 
61 33 
471 973 
1,344 2 
77 128 


3,136 pO Fs ey IS TEPER eM SNE oc 
Medicine, M.D. Sey 494 BT as coteuie toss | wile valle wena tflane, « canis cane tn a 
Nursing. 5 69 6,222 
Pharmacy. sar nate 3,414 400 
Home economics. See 42 4,448 
Child development, family relations Rariies 3 346 
Clothing and textiles... Roa 5 381 
Foods and nutrition. . 17 520 
Law (LL.B., J.D. or higher degrees). 9,661 264 
Library science, 455 1,301 
Mathematical subjects... .. 6,504 2,515 
Merchant marine—deck officer. D8 Os eee lala Silwictbia » on ce detainee sioh heroes oy cee eee 
Military, naval or air sorce science, 2,175 3 
Philosophy rf 2,782 372 
Physica pelenccn:. 13,694 1,766 
Chemistry... eA ORDONTORL Ete 897 1,411 
PEERICHMM ete nal sycle be 6S atv se eas 3,668 14 
Earth sctences 2,852 93 
a 2,725 1 
Beypnology. 4,477 2,906 
Religion, .. AaB ak 6 7,451 1,359 
Religious education and Bible... yn) ks 2,120 976 
Theology.. = fag 9 4,928 61 
Social sciences. 35,479 14,261 
SLE MMT 8 ase: es alu) eince’e: A eveuereeh 32,382 12,725 
Social Sel dik ppacral. 6,170 ; 
Economics. . 7,079 644 
History. Tip a afer 9,586 4,156 
Political selence or. r government. Tete §,223 1,164 
Sociology. . HR oh eR 3,127 3,750 
ASIEN cetiha 2) by <6 nla) ghenern’ kvage:alalahoea 8,097 1,636 
Agricultural peenouene.» pape aetie sheen titel 589 
Industrial relations. 1,110 57 
Public administration. 381 40 
Social work, social administration. . 694 1,375 
Trade and industrial training... ...0.... DQG SF Ol Bhat ciara cau tee ceen ty Siete | antes ere a ere ee 
MERE MA CERO TI) vie) 4icl iy) <-ataieysie 9.5) oa.ereltce eof) 254, 8O8E RESO 28S 
Grand total.. 385,151 9,360 


Number of degrees Goulereed= Mien 310,560; women 153,448; total 464,008 


1—Includes bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and such first professional degrees as M.D. 
D.D.S., and B.D. Also includes certain master’s “degrees when they constitute che first Bretagne 


degree in their respective fields (see note 2), 


®—Includes degrees beyond the bachelor’s or first professional level, but below the doctorate. This 


category does not include such degrees as M 


aster’s of Library Science, Social Work, Business Admin- 


istration, etc., when these constitute first professional degrees (see note 1). 


All Federal for yocational education matched by state : 
aot np tnchads Coes 10 lat ee i totic MoS ot Sale Saat il 
ENEOLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


1930.......) 981 174,967 ||1955....... 3,3. 
503,865| 249,346 |1956 


: Year Totai* 

3 

1925.......| 676,687 229, i54401||1964.., 

q ister: iH abe 818.766 |/1957-.----- 14.821 
1950. ./ 52 /213/364,613 on Bp ee |B ar 


*Total figures since 1940 include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations —(ia40 
; 129,433; (1945) 152,781; tpl 364,670; (1955) 235,355; (1959) 310,591. : 
Total figures since 1957 inc’ enro) it for practical nursing—(1959) 30,769. 
tal figures since 1959 include enrollment for Area Vocational Programs—(1959) 47,562. 
ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Piscal Year 1959 Provisional figures 


Enroll- En:soll- 
ment 


State ment State 
New Hampehire 5,536 Texas. oa 
‘New Jersey... . 2 jUtah. 5. «ses 
New Mexico. -:} _11.258| Vermont’! 2177 
|New York... .. 208,098) \Virginia....... 
(North Carolina.} 128,182\/Wash em 
.849)|| North Dakota.. 14.187)/ West V1 a 
pews ey ee ge Wiseonsin..... 
Kiahoma..... ‘ — ie ah 6450 
\Penteyivania...| 108'433\|Guam. “| 58 
vania... y hese eee 
| Rhode Island ; 7,072||Puerto Rico... 935 
th Carolina, 113,079) | Virgin Islands, . 
South Dakota f 260) | ' 
ennessee..._. 105,545)| Total....._. ‘3,747 195 


| Elementary lege or 
Age and sex Total Enrolled school or | High school professional 
population in school kindergarten school 
5 69,964,000 38,857,000 | 31,414,600 9,616,000 . 3,346,000 
5 6,673,000 5,402,000 .222, 000 154 Je oe ss 
7 9,449,000 9,400,000 i 10899,000 ; ee eee) if 
10 12,060,000 11,999,000 3.275, 000 452,000 = 
14 4,791,000 4,692,000 928,000 : 4,393,000 [...,0554>=eee 
16 4'310,000 4,030,000 79,000 | 4.229'000 210.000 
18 3,790,000 1,412,000 2,000 | 424,000 1.175.000 
20 3,556,000 TOEIIID ES Powe ons eoeveat 30,000 739.209 
22 5,221,000 465,000 1,000 ; 24,000 439.500 
25 9,266,000 503,000 3.000 32,000 503.0008 
30 10,346,000 243,000 5,000 32,000 224.000 
34,448,000 20,394,000 16,131,000 4,874,600 2,187 900 
5 3,417,000 2,736,000 3,158,000 aed 3 os 034s pasate arn 
7 4,835,000 4,801,000 5,552,000 2 or oso hos we tho ace pone 
6,172,000 6,135,000 ; 7,004,000 201,900 eee 
2,444,000 2,297,000 } 2,717,000 2,153,006 |-osecebe -sesese 
2/425,000 2,082,000 | 224.000 2/130,000 92,000 
1,750,000 824,000 : 915,000 265,000 651.000 
1,591,000 490,000 i 520,000 19,000 1,000 
2,369,000 335,000 ; 372,000 17,000 355,000 
4,446,000 421,000 446,000 | 24,000 2.900 
4,998,000 171,000 | 181,000 | 15,000 _ | 166.000 
35,516,000 18,463,000 | 15,283,000 4,742,000 | 1,153,900 
3,256,000 2,666,000 ; 3,064,000 Beles, Fe S ae . 
4,614,000 4,599,000 5,347,000 : ap | ee 
5,888,000 5,364,000 6 A472 ,000 : 251,000 [. ee > 
2,347,000 2,294,000 ; 364,000 2,240,000 n re -. 
2,385,000 1,947,000 : 27 000 2.049.000 : 113,000 
2,040,000 538,000 i oe 159,600 : 524,000 
1,965,000 218,000 |. oe be 11,000 | 233.000 
2,852,000 130,000 : 1,000 7,000 : 134,000 
4,820,000 82,000 3,000 8,000 $1,000 
5,348,000 72,000 5,000 17,000 53.000 
Schools of Specified Types 
Data are for 1957-52 
Public | Non-public Higher Education? | 
El Second- | El Second yey 
ion emen- nda- emen- : nd- nursio 
nee tary | aay" tase 53 ary” Private Public . 
J. S. (48 States &D. C.).| 95,466 25,507 | 13,065 3,994 666 | 1,264 } 902 
Ue Atlantic States....| 15,837 4,292 4,360 1,532 122. 422 | 354 
Great Lakes and Plains..| 38,655 8,075 5,309 1,214 138 386 285 
Southeast..........----| 23,899 7,447 | 1,465 134 275 164 
West and Southwest..... 17,075 5,693 | 1,931 640 214 151 ee] 


Se ee in On tae oie mi 

ng Parts 0: 8.) ; f : 

oun ot Facluded in above).' 2,160 534 -1] 231 13) 5 5 | TS ts 
WIncludes universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges and other independent professional 

schools, and junior colleges. 2ZIncludes regular 4-year high schools, junior high schools, senior high 

schools and junior-senior high schools. 


i, 


fh 
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Leading U. S. Consumer Magazines ~ 
Source: Latest publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations available to Sept. 15, 1960 


(Consumer magazines listed below are those of general circulation pub- 
lished independently and exclusive of those distributed with newspapers) 


Circulation 
12,011,389 
6 


Magazine 


Reader’s PUREE: 
ie Guide. 


Bauirdayiivening Post. - 
qos: ome Journal. 


Mecca? 8 Magazine. ete te eich 
Everywoman’s Family eae 
Better Homes & Garcons. 
Good Eee weeping. 
Woman's Day. . 

American Home. 

Coronet. 


Education—Magazines; Public Schools 


4,247,195 
3,664,921 
3,109,813 


rt hak an «9. 2 


Redbook Magazine. . ate adi ee 980;079 
American sepobien. Magazine.......... 2,748,419 
True Sto bees 2,542,825 
National ‘Geographic Magazine. A hagteerniy 2,399,15: 
Tim weeeee| 2,397,509 
True 2,353,549 
Scholastic Magazine 

(total Junior and Senior)...... see] 2,332,686 
Boy’s Life. sie nee 1,920,362 
Parents’ Magazine & Better 

ee paking... Ie aod Garces cohteseia. ae oe se 1,815,366 
Photoplay. . et hes cps es cine jn ep 1,437,664 
Argosy 1,360,567 
Popuiss Mechanics. 1,326,042 
Newsweek. 1,295,773 
Popular Science Monthly. 1,261,989 
Elks Magazine. 1,256,033 
True Confessions. 1,251,591 
Scouting... 1,246,870 
Modern Screen. 1,216,488 


U.S. News & World Report. wa 


Modern ee, 
Presbyterian Life. 
Seventeen. 

Motion Picture. . 
Field & Stream. 


V.F. W. Mies See ACER 


Sports Afield.. 
Outdoor Life. 


Workbasket.. + SR SaaS ,071,590 
Mechanix Tijustrated. Siskin tacciinnete 1,045,284 
Playboy. ¥ Astriars «iat. 93,215 
Together. 974,758 
Holiday 944,126 
Our Sanday: Visitor. 913,331 
Sports [ilustrated. 899,155 
Cosmopolitan. 895,613 
Esquire. . Sate bot oe 845,923 
Young Catholic Messenger... Cette tte 878,085 
House Beautiful. é te tome. 807,708 
Glamor Ine. Charm. 800,599 
Register 791,136 
Grit.. 773,714 
Nation’s Business, 762,333 
TV-Radio Mirror. 737,472 
House & Garden. 726,218 
American Girl, 721,494 
Living for Young Homemakers 688,948 


Magazine Circulation 
Charm.... 651,133 
Sunset Magazine 9,056 
EDORY 20. 200 o=% 578,977 
Science and Mechani 561,823 
Hot Rod nee 556,732 
zeae. Romance. 553,416 
Sport 542,811 
Handbook for Boys. . 515,919 
Be poeaiese 7,537 
Lion. 505,101 
Teen. Aner, 487,731 
Vogue. . ere 8, 
Flower & Garden Magazine Pie oe 447,976 
Capper’s Weekly. . avs: Pareciecs ea 8,449 
Christian Bees ae eras = ads Pee ae 427,309 
New Yorker. tah «unuteuletecates aiatele 427,053 
Harpers é ieee 
r’s Bazaar. di 

a 2 ee 395,335 
Siniplicity ‘attern Boo! 4 
Co- 389,025 
Sooteneion’. 86,085 
Screen Stories. . 381,855 
Saga.. tS ee 371,097 
Flower Grower—The Home 

Garden Magazine. . 365,083 
Popular Photography. 63, 54! 
Motor Trend.. 351,484 
Sign poe 359 345,129 
True Experien 1, 
Silver Screen .. 339,114 
Business Week 38,63: 
POTtHAG s,s anas cles 325,298 
‘True Love... .. .. 4,990 
Forbes. 310,636 
Escapade. . 5 305,024 
Popular Electronics. ere oy 295,979 
Official Detective Stories. ppt ac lebgce aes 286,087 
Movie Life. . Se. cds haa 282,963 
Personal Romances. ES 1 Pee 282,257 
Popular pene. SR Se Ore kK 
True Detective. Scere oot 280,442 
Workbench. as eae 276,444 
Vogue Pattern 1 Book. eae ae 271,969 
Screenland. oe 266,289 
Movie Stars. 349 
Atlantic. 259,439 
Kiwanis Magazine. 258,732 
TV Star Parade. 256,692 
Family Handyman. . 2,381 
U. S. Camera. 248,272 
Movieland & TV Time. 246,582 
Intimate Story. E 237,433 
Harper’s Magazine. . 32,523 
Saturday Review. 224,779 
Modern Photography. ,035 
Climax. 213,319 
Flying 212,769 
Motor ‘Life. 207,601 
Screen Stars......- 206, 683 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 
Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
Pupils ‘Teachers! 

Bebool op. 5 to a act Av. salary? Total 
yr. end- yrs. v. daily r b 

ed in Enrolled | attend. Male | Female | Total Das ok ee 
1900, 21,404,322) 15,503,110] 10,632,772 | 126,588 | 296,474 i 423,062 325 
1910 .| 24,239,948] 17,813,852 12'827/307 110,481 | 412,729 523,210 $238 st 380° $38 
1920. 27,728,788) 21,578,316] 16,150,035 95,654 | 583,648 79,302 871 1 036,151,209 
1930 31,571,322) 25,678,015) 21,264,886 | 141,771 | 712,492 854,26. 1,420 2}316.790,384 
1940. 29,805,259] 25,433,542] 22,042,151 | 194,725 | 680,752 875,477 1,441 2'344,048,927 
Een ee rei| ae tiece elea'a,e 23,225,784 19, 671, °398 127,102 | 699,271 82653731. eae ce ote 2)638,665,908 
1950. 30,788,000} 25,111,427 2a 283, 845 | 194,968 | 718.703 913,671 3.010 5'837.643,000 
1956. 37,262,000} 31,162,843] 27. 740, 149 | 294,170 | 838,923 |1,133,093 4,156 10,955 047:000 
1958. 40,164,000] 33,538,591} 29,722, 275 331,826 | 906,023 |1,237,849 4,702 13,569,163,000 
1959* 41,728,000 34,758,000 30,653,000 352,9 938,100 1, 291, 000 4,940 14 5234000, 000 


Prior to 1954. 


Soviet Union Starts Free University for Non-Europeans 


p of Nations University in Moscow for Asian, A 
and all students receive scholarships, aie 


The Soviet Union in 1960 opened a Friendshi 
and Latin-American students. Tuition is free, 
and lodging. Fares to Moscow and return also will be paid by the university. Students 
their own countries of Soviet consulates and embassies and other organizations, 
years old. The course is four years except for medicine, which is five. A prepar 
those not ready for college work will include studies in the Russian language and 
the university. Scientists from the countries that send students are to be invited 


includes other nonsupervisory instructional staff 
psychological personnel). 


(ibrarians and guidance 
2Average annual salary per member of instructional staff. *Estimated. bs 


medical services 


may apply in 


and may be up to 35 
atory department for 
subjects required for 
to lecture. 


' 
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U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation 
Source: Publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations as of March 31, 1960 
English language daily ga ad te in the United States on Sept. 30, 1959, numbered 1,755 with com- 


bined circulation of 58,299 


newspapers with paid phe Aiea Oct. 


Sunda: 


newspapers, 564, with 47 1848, 417 eekly 
, 1959, numbered 8,174 with’ combined circulation of 20,974,338. 


circulation. ‘Listed w 


(m), morning; (e) evening; *based on Wiohdhy to Friday averages; brackets indicate joint publication. 


| Circulation | x Circulation 
News) rc ————————— ewspaper 
rs Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
Akron Beacon Journal (e)..... 67,407} 178,247|| New Orleans Times- 
Atlanta Constitution (m)..... 200,314} 511,131 Hicayune- (I): .. os oot cae J 051) 320,733 
Atlanta Journal (e).......... 62,679|........|| New Orleans States & Item (e)]} | “167, Oo? Lye ee 
Baltimore News-Post (e)...... ¥231, 224|........{| New York Enquirer (Sun.)....|......... 0.831 
Baltimore Sunday American,..|]|....... 317,430 || New York Heraid Tribune (m *352,490| 521,568 
Baltimore Sun (m &e)....... 415,095| 320,877 || New Fork panne American te *607,000 115 
eee News (e)........ 189/936] 226/973 New York: Long Island Press (e 302/368! 391,142 
Birmingham Perna (m). B7,629\ 7 gece sr New York: Long Island Star- 
Boston Giobe (m & e)........ 340,071] 431,274 JOUTDAL (6). os. ond eden 03;270|%. <nccoeae 
Boston Herald (m)........... *175,400| 298,604 || New York Mirror (m)........ *827,231/1,290,036 
Boston Traveler (€).......... *180,202|........ || New York News (m)......... *2,003,758|3,413,340 
Boston American (e)......... *182,359)........ New. York Post: (€) 0 ai:.0. oe *335,840| 278,768 
Boston Record (m).......... WORD TITY von nar New York Times (m)......... *686,246/1,371,939 
Boston Sunday Advertiser....]......... 452,425 || New York World- TREES, 
Buffalo Courier-Express (m).. 156,023! 305,367 & Sun (e).. . 4 7464,206) 25 
Buffalo News (€)............ A *286,534|........ || Newark News| (e).. AEF *282,204| 392,215 
Charlotte News (e)........... 64,491|......., Newark Star Ledger (m)...... +234'220| 39810. 
Charlotte Observer (m).....,. 160,538} 178,935 pe ye ny wah aides 
Chicago's American (e).. 454,941) 594,252||  & Star (e). sy 94,904)... 5005 
Chicago News (e)...... *551 462) Soo oes Norfolk Virginian Pilot — 
Chicago Sun-Times (m) *543,504| 670,127 (m) & Sunday Star......... 109,139} 142,754 
Chicago Tribune (m)...... 867,940/|1,229,396 || Oakland Tribune (e)......... 214,002 5,001 
Christian Science Monitor Oklahoma City Okiahoman (m) 158,852| 245,264 
(Boston).(e).... eo 1 ee P+) eee Oklahoma City Times (e).. 16,233) 9 lee 
Cincinnati Enquirer (m).. 217; 738| 280,266/|Omaha World Herald (m & e). 250,113] 261,701 
Cincinnati Post & Times-— Philadelphia Bulletin (e)...... *707,823| 710, 
Star (é) 273,148)... .. Philadelphia Inquirer (m)..... 606,823 /|1,041,7 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m). : 308,142) 510,406 || Philadelphia News (e)... *260,613)\.. siete 
Cleveland Press & News (e).. 388,247|.5...... Phoenix Republic (m)........ 132,490} 197,773 
Columbus Citizen-Journal (m) 182,830)........ Phoenix Gazette (e).......... 84,105) rae 
Columbus Dispatch (e)....... 144,878| 151,853 || Pittsburgh Post-Gazette & 
Dallas News (m)............ 218,55. 231,243 Sun-Telegraph (m) (1)..... 266,146) 377,938 
Dallas Times Herald (e)...°.. *190,292| 200,647 || Pittsburgh Press (e).......... 315,156| 549,755 
Dayton Journal-Herald (m)... SE B17 on cee. Portland Oregonian (m)...... 242,686) 309,135 
Dayton News (@)......-...+. 150,633) 184,285)||Portiand: Oregon Journal (e).. *190,130) 211,533 
Denver Post (€):.....25-. 00. *256,175| 337,654 || Providence Bulletin (Sires. ay 144,591)... 0... 
Denver: Rocky Ago eam | Providence Journal (m)....... 59,253) 191,274 
News (m)... gis 165,065; 165,888 ||Raleigh News & Observer (m). 125,160} 138,119 
Des Moines Register (m)..... 228,647| 525,072 || Raleigh Times (e€)............ 22,962), ......; 
Des Moines Tribune (e€)...... 29,450|........ | Richmond News-Leader (e) . 114,716) seers 
Detroit Free Press (m)....... 482,850! 521,947 || Richmond Times-Dispatch (m) 138,813) 186,061 
Detroit News (€).-.......... 480,673; 640,079 || Rochester Democrat & 
Detroit Times (€)............ 373,295] 459,589 Chronicle (ni) 4-24 arenes { 125,898| 184,776 
HlInt-JOULHAl (@) si 5. eS epee 95,114; 95,153!) Rochester Times-Union (e).... 130,056]........ 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram Sacramento Bee (€)........4. 60,306} 161,422 
(Son Ge fel) pace CNC ae an FERS Da 245,297} 213,500 ||St. Louis Globe-Democrat (m). *325,832| 348,191 
Fresno Bee (€)...........+55 108,046 127/854 | St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e)... *396,212| 567,480 
Grand Rapids Press (e)....... 124,170} 83,671)|St. Paul Dispatch (e)........ 25,219) 05 ee 
Hackensack: Bergen BYE |St. Paul Pioneer Press (m)., 4,800); 188,366 
ning Record.. + St. Petersburg Times (m)..... 119,538} 121,642 
Harrisburg News (e). |Salt Lake City Tribune (m).. 101,479! 186,469 
Harrisburg Patriot (m isa yake TOD, Deseret News- ae 
irant (m). elegram(@);3 ic ni 7; 192). 2 ae 
Hartford Times iy 4 ae San Antonio Express (m) { 68,771) 113,810 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin (e San Antonio News (e)... (79,743) ae 
Houston Chronicle (e)..... ¢ ; ||San Antonio Light (e)... *110,683) 130,721 
Houston Post (m)........... 215,063) 232, "101 |\San Diego Tribune (e)........ 125,881 ae 
Houston Press (e). Seine he *102;590). <7. |San Diego Union (m)......., 101,797} 209,169 
Indianapolis News (ey. “tuna 164,031}........ ||San Francisco Chronicle (m).. 266,895] 314,793 
Indianapolis Star (m). ...:... 210,197; 338,876 )|San Francisco Examiner (m)., 278,978 474,335 
Indianapolis Times (é) ee AS) te 89, 101,262 mae recap News-Call RE 
a, Times | ulletin (e 130) eae 
a ee a Ge 171,648} 174,787 ||Seattle Post-Inielligencer (m). *211,494| 249,151 
Jacksonville Journal (e)...... BOO te sce east: |Seattle Times (e). *223,782| 252,614 
Jersey City: Jersey Journal (e) $96,919 le cS. c vs |Shreveport Journal (e). r { 51,676) Spoaeneee 
Kansas City Star (e)........% 337,627) 361,301 |Shreveport Times (m)......., 89,682) 111,794 
Kansas City Times (m)....... SEbAe Dy Rees |South Bend Tribune (e)...... 112,117) 115,862 
Knoxville Journal (m)........ GB,S830 7 wg. | Spokane Chronicle (e)........ 73,1610 nee 
Knoxville News-Sentinel (e).,. 102,960; 141,317 ees Spokesman-Review 88, REL ioe eee 
Arkansas ats) ' 
SS Oar (e). Tih vas BE 88,484; 104,454 |) Springfield. (Mass.) Union | (in) 
Little Rock: Arkansas & Sun. Republican. . J 80,968} 112,352 
Gazette (m). 87,869 99,968 | Springfield News (e)......... } 99,998) : eee 
Long Beach Independent (m)) 39,68 143,013 | Syracuse Herald-Journal (e) 
Long Beach Press-Telegram (e) Dl oe2 Olver. te 5 | & Sun, Herald American,...| { 128, 778) 202,199 
Los Angeles Examiner (m).... 374,776! 693,163 ||Syracuse Post-Standard (m)...| | 98,096) 103,053 
Los Angeles Herald-Express (e) *361,291}..... {Tampa Tribune (m)......... J 147,684) 166,009 
Los Angeles Mirror-News (€)... Diese. aaies © (Pampa, Times: (€)...2...'. sere 44,310 PS ct se 
Los Angeles Times (m)....... 523,626| 913,042 ||Toledo Blade (e)............ { *183)580| 179,355 
Louisville Courier-Journal (m). 217,700) 317,449}; Toledo Times (m)........... Sa ;208) 5, toes 
Louisyule Times (e). rns ee B7Bj5B4 6428 yes Anes re © ce: « Geafiea ene { eens * aes 
Commercia ulsa. W or DN). i's oath.) See 5, , 
gehen t? my, Or ee 217,719) 261,174|| Wall St. Journal (m) (total)... 647,763}....... 
Memphis Press-Selmitar © T40 424) 102107. Washington (D. C.) News (e). *177,892). . 
Miami Herald (m). 321,461| 383,206||Washington Post (m).....,.. *401,736} 460,027 
Miami News (e)....... *147,162| 125,919|| Washington Star (e)......... *273,406| 310,373 
Milwaukee Journal (e) . 375,95) 37 ei Wichita Beacon (€)........,. 94,434| 121,341 
meet Bac oe aay'eig Wichita Eagle (m ande)...., 183,191| 124,026 
Minn - “Cy d “4 Worcester Gazette (€)........ 94, Saar ase 
Mice anton tele? Peraee coer A || Worcester Telateauy Uhh i) { 37:090|  ‘to¥,340 
Nashville 17 Tennessean (m).. 126,156| 203,000|| Youngstown Vindicator (e).,.. 103.179} 150,612 
Circulation of Pivtebaren 3 Post-Gazette prior to purchase of Sun-Telegraph Apr. 22, 1960, 
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FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 


SS Stk. Se ae 


institutions described here are representative major trusts and foundations. A complete list is 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation in the Foundation Directory. 


Assets | Expend. 


Altman Foundation........... 11,156 498 
Anderson (M.D.) Foundation... 28,816 1,398 
Assn. for the Aid of Crippled 
RARE artes coated o-3)a) 2 6a: 8 15,286 782 

Avalon Foundation.... 77,531 2,192 
Beaumont (Louis D.) Fdn ,500 ,000 
Benwood Foundation.... ae 9,839 1,111 
Buhl Foundation. ............ 13,343 
Campbell (John Bulow) Fdn... 15,078 172 
Carnegie orn of nee RU ..4 201,510 9,812 
Carnegie Endowment for er- 

mational Peace.............- 19,404 714 


Carnegie Fdn. for the Advance- 

ment of Teaching........... 16,311 1,379 
Carnegie Hero Fund Comm.... 9,918 219 
Carnegie Institute of Washingto: 63,839 2,656 
Chicago Community Trust..... 
Childs —— Coffin) Memorial Fd 8,835 400 
China Medical Board.......... 40,261 968 
Cleveland Foundation......... 
Commonwealth Fund........- 
Cranbrook Foundation........ 8,72 456 


Danforth Foundation......... 93,767 3,857 
Donner Foundation.......... 22,103 478 
Duke Endowment........ 414,754 7,913 
Elks National Foundation. . 833 28: 
Falk (Maurice & Laura) Fdn 18,085 1,520 
Fels (Samuel 8.) Fund... 13,287 95 
Field Foundation....... 

Fleischmann (Max C.) Fdn 9 


Ford Foundation............. 
Ford Motor Co. Fund......... 
Fund for Adult Education. .... 
Fund for the Advancement of 


IGUCATOM elie ois oe cans sa oe 6,298| 2,616 
Georgia Warm Springs Fdn.... 5,669 2,330 
Grant Foundation............ 12,302 1,462 
Guggenheim (John Simon) 

Memorial Foundation....... 45,000 1,650 
Guggenheim (Murry & Leonie) 

MOUNGAHMON. 0. ee 15,250 736 
Hartford (John A.) Fdn. 169,747 9,015 


Hayden (Charlies) Foundation. . 

Higgins Scientific Trust........ 

Hill (Louis W. & Maud) 
Family Foundation 


42'881| 1,600 
23,464 1,217 


Altman Foundation, estab. 1913, by Benjamin 
Altman, to promote the social, physical or econ- 
omic welfare and efficiency of the employees of B. 
Altman and Co. and to aid charitable, benevolent 
or educational institutions within the State of New 
York. 361 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American; Foundation, estab. 1925 by Edward W. 
Bok to promote a wide range of philanthropic pur- 
poses. It maintains the Mountain Lake Sanctuary 
and Singing Tower at Lake Wales, Fla. Among re- 
cent fields of interest is the interrelationship of 
medical research, medical training and practice. 
Under a separate endowment the foundation ad- 
ministers the enadelpbia Award. 1718 Phila, Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

M. D. Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936, for im- 
proving conditions among workers generally and 
for support, and maintenance of hospitals, homes 
and institutions for care of the sick, the young, 
the aged, and the incompetent and helpless. Funds 
restricted to State of Texas. Chief project is the 
development of the Texas Medical Center in Hous- 
ton. P, O. Box 2557, Houston, Tex. 

Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
founded 1900, by Mabel Irving Jones, is devoted to 
the prevention of crippling diseases and conditions 
and to improvement in the care of disabled chil- 
dren and youths. Makes grants to support research 
on prenatal life, perinatal mortality, and the 
social and emotional factors in disability. 345 East 
46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Avalon Foundation, estab. 1940, by Mrs. Ailsa 
M, Bruce, makes grants to tax-exempt organiza- 
tions with emphasis in health and cultural fields. 
Other interests: Preservation of natural and his- 
toric sites. 713 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab. 1891, its purpose 
being Americanization and assimilation of Jewish 
immigrants. Main activity at present is support of 
the Jewish Agricultural Society. 386 Park Ave. So., 
New York, N. Y. 

Louis D. Beaumont Foundation, estab, 1933, 
makes grants for general philanthropic purposes. 
Major grants made in the fields of aesthetics, 
health and medicine, education, intercultural re- 
lations, religion, citizenship, social welfare, and 
for the physically handicapped, the aged and 
youth, 800 Nat’) City-E. 6th Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


nts; ditures are for fiscal or calendar year. 
Assets signify total ener? i expen Oe 


Hogg Fdn. for Mental Health. . 
Houston Endowment.......-... 


Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation... 
Kenny (Sister Elizabeth) Fdn. . 
Kresge Foundation............ 
Kress (Samuel H.) Fnd........ 
Lilly Endowment. ..........-. 
Macy (Josiah, Jr.) Foundation.. 
Markle (John & Mary) Fdn.... 
Mayo Association...........-.. 
MeGregor Fund.') (oj2ac0 eae 
Mellon (A. W.) Educational and 
Charitable Trust............ 
Miibank Memorial Fund....... 
New York Community Trust... 
New York Foundation-........ 
Old Dominion Foundation. ... 
Olin Foundation... ....... 
Permanent Charity Fund 
Philadelphia Foundation ais 
Pittsburgh Foundation........ 


ti 
Prentiss (Elizabeth Severance) 
Foundationaa: o- shinsieele Soe 
Research Corporation 


Reynolds (Z. Smith) Foundation 30,000 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund...... 52,715 3,441 
Rockefeller Foundation........ 518,219| 34,189 
Runyon (Damon) Memorial 

Fund for Cancer Research... 15,345} 12,992 
Sage (Russell) Foundation... .. 27,979 882 
Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Fdn..... 23,605 2,320 
Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation... | 216,214 6,284 
Southern Education Foundation 7,142 
Trexler Foundation........... 14,032 458 
MPUTVOLH  IOWGE ek wis tecsarn civ vies 25,659 
Twentieth Century Fund...... 19,100 660 
Volker (William) Fund........ 17,123 836 
Wenner-Gren Fdn. for Anthro- 

poly Research}. cos. ese cw ce 6,631 330 
Whitehead (Joseph B.) Fdn.... 5,723 
Whitney (Helen Hay) Fdn..... 7,706 
Wieboldt Foundation.......... 5,901 529 


Benwood Foundation, estab. 1944, under the will 
of George Thomas Hunter. Makes grants to other 
organizations for health, mental health, medicine, 
education, recreation, religion, social welfare, aes- 
thetics, the aged and youth. Activities presently 
confined to area of Chattanooga, Tenn. 521 Chat- 
tanooga Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Boettcher Foundation, estab. 1937, by Claude K. 
Boettcher and members of his family, to promote 
the well-being of residents of Colorado, Uses its 
funds to aid educational, charitable, scientific and 
religious purposes. 828 17th St., Denver, Colo. 

Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, estab. 1931. 
Grants to other organizations for support of music 
and musical education, fine arts, science, research, 
invention, and general education. Rittenhouse Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Buhl Foundation, founded 1928, to stimulate the 
advancement of human welfare by experiment, 
demonstration, and research. Principal grants have 
been in the Pittsburgh district in regional econom- 
ic, P geoer a pistoreat Lea higher education 
and research in e natural sciences. 1 Gatewa: 
Center, Pittsburgh. Pa. =i 

John Bulow Campbell Foundation, estab. 1940, 
under the will of John Bulow Campbell. Makes 
grants for the religious, educational and economic 
welfare of residents of the southeastern United 
States. Also supports the Presbyterian Church 
without limitation as to territory. 315 Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Carnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. 1911, by 
Andrew Carnegie for the advancement of knowl- 
edge and understanding among the peoples of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth. 
Primary interests: Higher education and public 
and international affairs. Grants to colleges and 
universities, professional and educational organi- 
zations. 589 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Carnegie Endowment for -International Peace, 
estab. 1910, aims to promote international under- 
standing; the development of orderly organized 
international relations, particularly through the 
United Nations; and education about world affairs. 
Activities comprise research, publiceioue, confer- 
ences and cooperation with other groups and indi- 
viduals in the United States and abroad. The 
12-story Carnegie Endowment International Center 
in New York City, provides office and meeting 
facilities for organizations concerned with —inter- 
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national affairs and human welfare. - 
tions Plaza at 46th St., New York, wee ee 


schools in the United States 
granted retiring allowances and pensions to 5,793 
former teachers and their widows. List of eligibles 
has been closed. 589 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904, 
with the purpose of awarding medals and money 
to those who have risked their lives in saving or 
attempting to save the lives of others. In case of 

death, the dependents are granted financial assist- 
ance. 2307 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902, 
engaged in research in the physical and biological 
sciences. The Institution is an operating organiza- 
tion, and all its funds are used for the support of 
6 research departments, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Amon G. Carter Foundation, estab. 1945, to sup- 
port benevolent, charitable, educational or mission- 
ary undertakings. 400 West 7th St., Ft. Worth Tex. 

Chicago Community Trust, estab. 1915, for bet- 
ter conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks. Income 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund for Medical 

ch, estab. 1937, by Starling W. Childs and 
Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into, causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subjects if 
advisable. 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 

China Medical Board of New York, estab. 1928, 
provides assistance for the development of medi- 
cal and nursing education in the Far East. No 
funds given to mainland of China since 1950. 30 
East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Cleveland Foundation, organized, 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. 1240 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. . 

Commonwealth Fund, estab. 1918, by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness. Chief interest: Medical 
education. Fellowships to graduate students and 
civil servants from the British Commonwealth and 
4 invitation, to Continental Europeans. Fellow- 
ships for advanced training in medicine and allied 
fields are given to aid teaching and research in 
the U.S. 1 East 75th St., New York, N. Y. 

Cranbrook Foundation, estab. 1927, with an en- 
dowment from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, for 
the completion of the religious, educational and 
cultural projects begun by the founders. Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

Danforth Foundation, estab. 1927, by William H. 
and Adda B. Danforth. Makes grants for charita- 
ble, educational or religious purposes to promote 
the well-being of mankind. 835 South 8th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Donner Foundation, estab. 1945, by William H. 
Donner. Furthers research for prevention and 
treatment of diseases. Also maintains charitable, 
benevolent and educational institutions, grants, 
scholarships, makes awards and endowmenis. 2500 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duke Endowment, estab. 1924; by James Buchan- 
an Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind along 

hysical, mental and spiritual lines’’ in the South. 
ke University and other schools in the Carolinas 
receive funds. Other objectives are the mainten- 
ance of hospitals, and the care of superannuated 
Methodist preachers and orphans. Total expendi- 
tures since founding over $138,000,000. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

El Pomar Foundation, estab. 1937, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Penrose for charitable, religious and 
educational work in Coloradg. Makes grants ex- 
clusively to organizations in Colorado for use in 
that state. Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

Elks Nation2l Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster 
charitable, educational and benevolent activities of 
the Order. 16 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929. 
Activities devoted principally to financing research 
studies, by other organizations of economic prob- 
lems affecting the operation and development of 
the domestic economy of the United States and to 
financing programs ana projects at American col- 
leges and universities to prepare their students for 
participation in politics as a responsibility of citi- 
zenship. Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab. 1935. Activities in- 
clude the furtherance of scientific, educational or 
charitable projects tending to improve human life. 
2 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa, 


Field Foundation, estab. 1940, by Marshall Field, 
funds to be used for charitable, scientific and edu- 


cational purposes. 401 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill., and 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Max C. Fleischmann Foundatio: f N 
estab. 1951. Makes gifts to educationa ‘i scent 
acter uilding, elicious od’ sche? oseashiatiots 

. jous and r 
P.O. Box 1871, Reno, ‘Nevada. oe 


Ford Foundation, estab. 1936, to serve the public 
welfare, seeks to identify problems of national im- 
PO) ce and unde te efforts, mainly of an 
educational nature, toward their solution. During 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1959, it made new 
grants and appropriations totaling app. $114,000,000 
for education; science and engineering; strength- 
ening institutions and processes of democracy; ur- 
ban and regional problems; humanities and the 
arts; economic development and administration; 
youth development; problems of the aging; inter- 
national understanding, training, and research; 
and assistance to less developed countries. 477 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. - 


Ford Motor Company Fund, estab. 1950, by the 
Ford Motor Co., for the ‘‘alleviation of want and 
human suffering and the betterment of mankind.” 
Contributes to organizations operating in fields of 
health, social welfare, education, humanities, and 
science. The American Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 

Fund for Adult Education, estab. 1951, by the 
Ford Foundation for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of liberal adult education. 200 Liloom- 
ingdale Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab. 
April, 1951, by the Ford Foundation to handle its 
responsibilities in the field of formal education. 
477 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


The Fund for the Republic, estab. 1952 by the 
Ford Foundation with grants totaling $15,000,000. 
Aims to promote principles of individual liberty 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Makes grants to individuals and 
organizations for studies and programs in Civil 
liberties. About one-third of expenditures have 
been devoted to educational activities in race re- 
lations. Other appropriations were used for study- 
ing problems arising from communist threats to 
democratic values. At present, the Fund is concen- 
trating on the basic issues related to the survival 
of a free society. 133 East 54th St., New York, N.Y. 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927. 
operates a hospital at Warm Springs, Ga., for the 
treatment of after-effects of poliomyelitis and 
other neuro-muscular diseases and for the training 
of professional workers in the treatment of such 
diseases. 120 Broadway. New York, N. Y- 

Grant Foundation, estab. 1936, by William T. 
Grant. Chief interest is in human relations and 
the preventive aspects of social problems. Programs 
have emphasized the promotion of mental-emo- 
tional health and the prevention of mental illness 
in the young. 130 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Greater New York Fund, estab. 1938 by business, 
religious, civic and labor leaders. Raises money in 
New. York for 425 hospitals and health and welfare 
organizations, annually serving about 4,000,000 
persons. Grants to agencies serving all creeds, 
ages and races. In 1959 the fund distributed 
$6,591,650, largest sum in its history. 100 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
estab. 1924, to promote ‘“‘through charitable and 
benevolent activities, the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.’”’ 120 Broadway, New York. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial founda- 
tion, founded 1925, offers fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. S. to further 
the development of scholars and artists. A limited 
number of fellowships are offered to citizens of the 
Latin American Republics; the Republic of the 
Philippines, Canada and the British Caribbean. 
551 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded, 1929. Principal activity in the field of 
dentistry and in support of the Murry and Leonie 
Guggenheim Dental Clinic which gives free dental 
care to public and parochial school children of 
underprivileged families in New York City, 161 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

John A. Hartford Foundation, estab. 1929. Funds 
are applied to religious, charitable, scientific and 
literary purposes. Recent grants have been devoted 
mainly to medical research and education. 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Charles Hayden Foundation, estab. 1937 to as- 
sist needy boys and young men, preferably in 
the metropolitan areas of New York and Boston. 
Founder was ego read | interested in boys’ clubs, 
boys’ camps, and similar projects dealing with 
underprivileged boys. 25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, by the will 
of Eugene Higgins, for education and research in 
natural and physical sciences at Columbia. Har- 
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vard. Princeton and Yale Universities: 
distribution for academic year 1960-61 amounted 
$1,600,000 or $400,000 to each university. U. S. 
Trust Co. of N. Y¥., 45 Wall St., New York, N. ¥. 


Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, 
estab. 1934, by Louis W. Hill, Sr., for educational, 
scientific and benevolent purposes. Objectives are 
to aid in the development of new bodies of 
knowledge and aid efficiency and correlation of 
existing programs. Geographic aréa of major in- 
terest is the Upper Midwest and the Northwest. 
First Natl. Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, estab. 1940, 
by Will C. Hogg, Ima Hogg, Tom and Mike Hogg 
for a broad program of mental health education, 
research and service in Texas. The foundation is 
an integral part of the University of Texas. 


Houston Endowment, estab. 1937, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse H. Jones to make donations for 
charitable, educational or religious purposes. P. O 
Box 1414, Houston 1, Tex. - 


Godfrey M. Hyams Trust, estab. 1921. Trustees 
are authorized to pay the net income every year 
to such Massachusetts charitable corporations as 
they may determine. 294 Washington St., Boston. 


Indianapolis Foundation, estab. 1916. A com- 
munity trust to promote the welfare of persons 
residing there. Interests include child welfare, 
recreation, the handicapped, and granting schol- 
arships. 615 No, Alabama St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920, by Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard to aid in completing the musical 
education of worthy students; also to provide musi- 
eal entertainment for the general public. Main- 
tains the Juilliard School of Music. Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation, estab. 1948, 
for charitable, educational, religious and scientific 
purposes. 1924 Broadway. Oakland. Calif. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Activities 
in support of agriculture, medicine, education, den- 
tistry, nursing, public health and hospital admin- 
istration. 250 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 
1943, to combat poliomyelitis through the applica- 
tion of diagnostic and treatment techniques devel- 
oped by Sister Kenny. The program has been 
expanded to provide complete rehabilitation serv- 
ices for persons with nerve, muscle or joint dis- 
abilities. It also includes training of doctors and 
nurses in the technique and application of Kenny 
methods; research into the causes, nature and 
treatment of poliomyelitis and other neuro-mus- 
cular diseases. Operates treatment and rehabili- 
tation hospitals and centers in various parts of the 
United States. Financed by public contributions. 
2400 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kresge Foundation, estab, 1924, with a trust 
made by S..S. Kresge, for the promotion of human 
progress through the support of religious, chari- 
table and educational institutions. 2727 Second 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Samuel H. Kress Foundation, estab. 1929, by 
Samuel H. Kress, ‘‘to promote the moral, physical 
and mental well-being and progress of the human 
race.’’ Main activities have been in the fields of 
health, higher education and fine arts, 221 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Lilly Endowment, estab. 1937, by J. K. Lilly, 
Sr., for promotion and support of religious, edu- 
cational or charitable programs, with emphasis 
on higher education, Protestant theological edu- 
cation and organization, community planning and 
research. Special consideration to Indianapolis 
metropolitan area and Indiana institutions. 914 
Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930, by 
Mrs. Kate Macy Ladd to devote its interest “‘pri- 
marily to the fundamental aspects of health, of 
sickness, and of methods for the relief of suffer- 
ing’’; in particular to such special problems in 
medical science, medical arts and medical educa- 
tion as require studies and efforts in correlated 
fields as well, such as biology and the social sci- 
ences. 16 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab. 
1927. Grants to institutions for specific projects 
primarily in medicine in the United States and 
Canada. Sums are appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in 
Medical Science,"’ as part of a program to keep 
young doctors on teaching and research staffs of 
medical schools. 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mayo Association, founded, 1919, by Dr. William 
J. Mayo and Dr, Charles H. Mayo, for the ad- 
vancement of medical education and research in 
human ailments and investigation of problems of 
hygiene, health and public welfare; income pri- 
marily devoted to the support of the Mayo Founda- 
tion for Medical Education and Research, 200 First 
Street, S.W., Rochester, Minn. 
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A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 1930. Present'interests: 
Educational and eharitable projects, institutions 
and purposes in and around burgh. 525 Wm. 
Penn Pl., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Richard King Mellon Foundation, estab. 1947, 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, and 
educational hog) seer Grants to other organiza- 
tions. 525 Wm. Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, estab. 1905, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to improve the phys- 
ical. mental and moral condition humanity and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects.” The Fund is primarily interested in 
projects in public and mental health and popula- 
tion studies. 40 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, estab. 1926, 
to aid educational, religious, charitable and public 
welfare organizations and institutions in Flint, 
Mich., with special emphasis on child welfare. 500 
Mott Foundation Bldg., Flint, Mich. 

William Rockhill Nelson Trust, estab, 1926: 
Devoted to the purchase of works of art and to the 
operation of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art which houses them. The operation includes 
loan exhibitions and a program of education in art 
appreciation. 1114 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, to 
manage an unlimited number of funds for chari- 
table purposes. At the beginn: of 1960, the fund 
administered 134 separate philanthropic trusts, 
held funds valued at $35,528,485, and appropriated 
$1,586,366 in the preceding year. Outpayments in 
1959 went to 527 agencies in 193 cities and 5 
foreign countries. 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereof 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Old Dominion Foundation, estab. 1941, by Paul 
Mellon. Areas of principal interests are liberal 
education, the arts, mental health, and conserva- 
tion. The Commonwealth of Virginia provides a 
geographic framework for part of the program. 
140 East 62nd St., New York, N, Y. 

Olin Foundation, estab. 1938, by Franklin W. 
Olin to aid religious, charitable, benevolent, scien- 
tific, literary and educational activities, agencies 
and institutions. The activities of the foundation 
have consisted mainly in providing funds for the 
erection or maintenance of buildings of educational 
institutions. 1 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton. Income of invested principal applied to 
charitable purposes. Committee consists of 7 resi- 
dents of Massachusetts not holding public office. 
100 Franklin St,, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Foundation, estab. 1918. A com- 
munity trust promoting charitable, educational, 
and civic purposes in the Greater Philadelphia 
area. 1400 So, Penn Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Pittsburgh Foundation, estab. 1945, as a com- 
munity trust to promote the well-being of the 
residents of Pittsburgh and other parts of Al- 
legheny County, Pa. Appropriations for charitable, 
civic, educational, religious, scientific and cul- 
tural purposes. Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab. 
Jan. 1939. Promotes public health and medical re- 
search; aids hospitals and health institutions in 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) operated for public, char- 
itable purposes; aims to make hospital and medical 
oe available to all. P. O, Box 5756, Cleveland 1, 

io. 


Research Corporation, estab. 1912, by Frederi 
Gardner Cottrell. Present interests include pote 
lation of teaching and support of fundamental 
research in the natural sciences and human nutri- 
tion. 405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936, for 
charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
North Carolina. Since July 1, 1947, the greater 
portion of the income has been contributed to 
Wake Forest College for its program of enlarge- 
ment and re-location near Winston-Salem, 1306 
Reynolds Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund, estab. 1940, by the 
five sons of John D. Rockefeller. Jr., makes grants 
to local, national and international philanthropic 
organizations. Activities mclude support, and in 
some cases direct operation, of experimental or 
new undertakings. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Rockefeller Foundation, estab. 1913, its charter 
purpose ‘‘to promote the well being of mankind 
throughout the world.’’ Broad objectives of the 
Foundation’s program are the adyancement of 
knowledge and the effective application of knowl- 


“i. 


edge to human interests and needs. Its program 
Say are: Medical = natural sci a - 


invested in 1,06: 
institutions in the United States and 24 foreign 
countries. Resources entirely devoted to research 
in the field of cancer. 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907, by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social and living conditions in the U. S. 
Its present program is concerned chiefly with 
research and.training projects designed to increase 
the application of social science in professional 
practice. 505 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, estab. 1941, for 
religious charitable, scientific and educational pur- 
poses with cular emphasis on furthering medi- 
cal researc Special consideration to the Pitts- 
burgh area and Allegheny County, Pa. 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Science Foundation, estab. by Act of 
1950 as an independent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to promote scientific progress by sup- 

rting basic research and education in the sci- 
ences. For the fiscal year 1960, $156,113,620 was 
available to the Foundation for support of basic 
research in the mathematical, physical, engineer- 
ing, biological, medical and social sciences, for 
improvement of science teaching and for the ex- 
change of scientific information. The United 
States Antarctic Research Program established in 
1959, coordinates the scientifie efforts of Federal 
agencies interested in Antarctic research. The 
Foundation also supports facilities including the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory. 1951 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


dation works chiefly with colleges, agricultural 
organizations and youth groups. 3333 Arthington 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to educational and charitable insti- 
tutions of recognized standing. Among current re- 
cipients are the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research, Mass. Inst. of Tech., Dartmouth 
College, New York Univ., California Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Menninger Foundation, Cornell University, 
€ouncil for Financial Aid to Education, Brookings 
Institution, and some 60 other colleges and uni- 
versities, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Education Foundation, formed in 1937, 
by consolidation of the Peabody Education Fund 

1867), the John F. Slater Fund (1882), the Anna 

. Jeanes Fund (1907), and the Virginia Randolph 
Fund, a small fund raised by the Jeanes Teachers 
in the Southern States. The foundation aims at 
improving educational and living conditions, with 
special regard for the needs of the Negro race in 
the South. 811 Cypress St.,, N.E. Atlanta, Ga. 


Trexler Foundation, estab. 1934, in accordance 
with the wills. of Gen. Harry C. Trexler and Mary 
Mosser Trexler. Income distributed annually to 
hospitals, relief organizations, public parks and 
for recreational and educational purposes in Lehigh 
County, Pa. 1227 Hamilton St., Allentown. Pa. 
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Turrell Fund, estab. 1935, Herbert Mar- 
Sead Sadat ote 
the benefit of children, who because of the death, 
disability or other failure of one or both parents 
are dependent a others or are living or being 

hy environment; or.for the bene- 


Orange, N. J. 

Twentieth Century Fund was foundéd 1919, by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better economic, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions. Since 
1937-1938, the resources of the Fund have been de- 
voted to its own program of research and public 
education on current economic, social and inter- 
national issues, 41 East 70th St., New York, N. Y. 

United States Steel Foundation, estab. 1953, 
contributes to community and other social welfare 
needs, higher education, medicine, hospitals and 
other charitable, educational, public affairs, and 
scientific organizations and activities. 71 Broad- 
a ata York, N. Y. 

am Volker Fund, estab. 1932, to encourage 
individual welfare through moral, spiritual, aud 
physical improvement. Makes grants for research, 
cash awards and p , and conducts research 
programs. P.O. Box 113. Burlingame, Calif. 

Robert A. Welch Foundation, estab. 1952 as a 
trust by the will of Robert Alonzo Welch. During 
first 10 years, income must be used exclusively for 
support of chemical research within Texas. There- 
after the trustees may use funds for other charit- 
able, scientific or educational purposes. 20th fi., 
Bank of the Southwest Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 

Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, estab. 1941 for the promition and sup- 
port of scientific, educational and charitable enter- 
prises. Makes grants for research in anthropology 
and closely related fields. Conducts a program of 

ublication and conferences and offers clearing~ 

ouse service for information on anthropology. 14 
East 71st St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab. 1937, 
by Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr.. one-fourth of income 
to be distributed to ae homes; balance to be 
used in territory of Atlanta, Ga., for charity and 
in the relief of pain, suffering and poverty, with- 
out regard to race, creed or color. 205 Whitehead 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. : 

Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947. 
‘to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease.’’ Presently conducts a 
research fellowship program for young post-doc- 
toral men and women. 525 East 68th St., New York. 

Wieboldt Foundation, founded, 1921, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants to estab- 
lished charitable, educational and health agencies 
serving the metrololitan area of Chicago in sup- 
port of projects of a pioneering or experimental 
nature, or demonstrations of new or untried plans 
or methods. 1580 Sherman Ave., Evanston, . 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion, estab. 1957. Offers 1,000 fellowships annually 
to first year graduate students who intend to be- 
come college teachers and whose studies are in the 
natural and social sciences and in humanities. 
Candidates must be nominated by faculty mem- 
bers. P. O. Box 642, Princeton, N. J. 

Emily and Ernest Woodruff Foundation, estab. 
1938, to promote education, to establish and assist 
charitable hospitals, orphan homes and other 
organizations of like character, to assist religious 
instruction, and to promote the public welfare. 
P.O. Box 4418, Atlanta, Ga. 


OTHER FOUNDATIONS WITH SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Allergy Foundation of America, 801 Second Ave., 
be 


American Intl. Assn. for Economic and Social 
Development, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 

Samuel Bronfman Fdn., by Jos. E. Seagram & 
Sons, 375 Park Ave., N. Y. C, Independent busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Eagles Memorial Fdn., by Fraternal Order of 
Eagies, South Bend, Ind. Helps children of mem- 
ber-servicemen killed in action. 

Thomas Alva Edison Fdn., 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 
Science education. 

Engineering Foundation, 29 West 39th St., 
N. Y. C. Research in science and engineering. 

Esso Education Fdn., by Standard Oil Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 

Farm Foundation, 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Improvement of farm life. 

Heckscher Fdn. for Children, by August Heck- 
scher, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. Child welfare. 

Arthur Jordan Fdn., 1204 No. Delaware St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Charitable, educational. 


Lalor Fdn., Wilmington, Del. Research in 
biochemistry and biophysics. 

Lesavoy Fdn., by I. Lawrence LeSavoy, 350 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., Science, education, welfare. 

Life Insurance Medical Research Fund, 345 East 
46th St., N. Y.C. 

American Medical Education Fdn., 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Fund-raising for medical 
schools. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Ave.,N. Y. C. 
Housing in New York City and race relations. 

Resources for the Future, financed by the Ford 
Fdn., 1145 19th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Nat- 
ural resources and conservation. 

San Francisco Fdn., 351 California St., San 
Francisco. A community trust. 

Social Research Fdn., 345 Park Ave., Rm. 711, 
Not Ys Cz 

Woodrow Wilson Fdn., 45 E. 65th St., N. Y. C. 
Furtherance of Wilson’s ideals. 

World Peace Fdn., 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
International relations. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce : 
Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
12 inches (in.) = 1 foot (ft.) 
3 feet =e 


yard (yd.) 
1rod (rd,), pole, or perch (1634 ft.) 


5 ards = 
20 pate ih, TENS. (fur.) = 220 yards = 660 
ee Ps 
8 furlongs =1 Sak OR as cet) = 1,760 yards 
=='5) ‘ee! 
3 miles =i ere = 5,280 yards = 15,840 
ee 


5,280 feet = 1 statute or land mile 
6,076,1033 feet = 1 international nautical mile 
AREA MEASURE - 
Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
viated by using “‘superior’’ figures. For example, 
ft2 means square foot, and ft? means cubic foot. 


144 square inches = 1 square foot (sq. ft.) 
9 square feet = 1 square yard (sq. yd.) = 1,296 
square inches 

3014 square yards = 1 square rod (sq. rd.) = 27214 
square feet 

= 1 acre = 4,840 square yards = 
43,560 square feet _ 

= 1 square mile (sq. mi.) 

=1section (of land) _ 

= 1 township — 36 sections = 36 
square miles 


CUBIC MEASURE 


1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) ==1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 


GUNTER’S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 
MEASURE 


7.92 inches (in.) = 1 link 
100 links — chain ch.) = 4 rods = 66 
t 


ee 
= 1 statute mile (mi.) = 320 rods 
= 5,280 feet. 


LIQUID MEASURE 

When necessary to distinguish the liquid pint 
or. quart from the dry pint or quart, the word 
“liquid’’ or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ should be used 
in combination with the name or abbreviation of 
the liquid unit. 
4 gills (gi.) == 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 
2 pints == 1 quart (qt.) (57.75 cubic inches) 
4 quarts =1 gallon (gal.) (—231 cubic inches) = 

8 pints = 32 gills 


APOTHECARIES FLUID MEASURE 

60 minims (min.) — fluid dram (fl. dr.) (0,225.6 
cubie inch) 

8 fluid drams = 1 fluid ounce (fl. oz.) (= 1.804 7 
cubic inches) 

16 fluid ounces =—1 pint (pt, (=28.875 cubic 
inches) = 128 fluid drams 

2 pints = 1 quart (qt.) (= _57.75 cubic 
inches) = 32 fluid ounces = 
256 fluid drams 

4 quarts == 1 gallon (gal.) (= 2381 cubic 


inches) — 128 fluid ounces = 
1,024 fluid drams 


160 square rods 
640 acres 


1 mile square 
6 miles square 


80 chains 


‘a ee 


DRY MEASURE 


When _ necessary+ to igor ne the 
or quart from the li pint or quart, 


“dry’’ should be used in combination with the 
name or abbreviation of the dry unit. 


2 pints (pt.) = 1 quart (qt.) (= 67.200 6 cubic 
inches) 
8 quarts —S ee Oe) 6 in Pas cubic 
iC: = 
4 pecks == 1 bushel (bu.) (= 2,150.42 cubic 


inches) = 32 quarts 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 

When’ necessary to distinguish the avoirdupois 
dram from the apothecaries’ dram, or to distinguish 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dram 
or ounce, or to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce 
or pound from the troy or apothecaries’ ounce or 
pound, the word ‘‘avoirdupois’’ or the abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘avdp’’ should be used in combination with 
the name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit, 

(The ‘‘grain” is the same in~-avoirdupois, troy, 
and apothecaries’ weight.) 


27 11/32 grains == 1 dram (dr.) 

16 drams = 1 ounce (oz. = 437% grains 

16 ounces =1 pound (lb.) = 256 drams 
= 7,000 grains 

100 pounds = 1 hundredweight (cwt.)* 


20 hundredweights = 1 ton (tn.) == 2,000 pounds* 


are recognized: i 
112 pounds =1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* 
20 gross or long 
hundredweights = 1 gross or long ton = 2,240 
pounds* 


*When the terms ‘‘hundredweight’’ and ‘“‘ton” 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understood 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and the 
2,000-pound ton, respectively; these units may be 
designated ‘‘net’’ or ‘“‘short’? when necessary to 
distinguish them from the corresponding units in 
gross or long measure. 


TROY WEIGHT 


24 grains = 1 pennyweight (dwt.) 


20 pennyweights —1 ounce troy (oz. t.) = 480 
grains 
12 ounces troy =1 pound troy (lb. t.) = 240 


pennyweights — 5.760 grains 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 
= scrupie (s. ap.) 
=.1 dram apothecaries (dr. ap.) 
= 60 grains 
8 drams apothe- = 1 ounce apothecaries (oz. ap.) 
caries = 24 scrupies = 480-grains 
12 ounces apothe- = 1 pound apothecaries (1b. ap.) 
caries = 96 drams apothecaries —= 
288 scruples = 5,760 grains 


20 grains 
3 scrupies 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 


10 millimeters (mm) — centimeter (cm.) 

10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm.) — 100 
millimeters 

10 decimeters = 1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milli- 
meters 


10 meters = 1 dekameter em 

10 dekameters = 1 hectometer (hm,) = 100 
meters 

10 hectometers = 1 kilometer (km.) = 1,000 
meters 


AREA MEASURE 
100 square milli- 
meters (mm4?) 


= 1 square centimeter (em?) 
10,000 square centi- 


= 1 square meter (m2) = 1,- 


meters 000,000 square millimeters 
100 square meters = 1 are (a) 
100 ares = 1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 


square meters 
100 hectares = 1 square kilometer (km?) = 
1,000,000 sduare meters 
VOLUME MEASURE 
10 milliliters (mi.) = 1 centiliter (cl.) 


10 centiliters = a deciliter (dl.) = 100 milli- 
iters 
10 deciliters 1 liter* (1.) = 1,000 milliters 


10 liters 
10 dekaliters 
10 hectoliters 


= 1 dekaliter (dkl.) 
= 1 hectoliter (hi.) — 100 liters 
= Kkiloliter (l.) = 1,000 liters 


*The liter is defined as the volume occupied, 
under standard conditions, by a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This volume is 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubic centimeters or 1 
cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent is, 
1 liter = 1,000.028 cubic decimeters. Thus the mil- 
liliter and the liter are larger than the cubic 
centermeter and the cubic decimeter, respectively, 
by 28 parts in 1,000,000. 


CUBIC MEASURE 
1,000 cubic milli- = 1 cubic centimeter (em) 
meters (mm) 


1,000 cubic centi- — 1 cubic decimeter (dm?) = 1, 


meters 000,000 cubie millimeters 
1,000 cubic deci- = 1 cubic meter (m3) — 1 stere 
meters = 1,000,000 cubic centi- 


meters—1,000,000,000 cubic 
millimeters 


WEIGHT 
= 1 centigram (cg.) 
=1 decigram (dg.) = 100 
milligrams 
= 1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli- 
grams 
= 1 dekagram (dkg.) 
=1 hectogram (gh.) = 100 


grams 

= 1 kilogram (kg.) = 1,000 
grams 

= 1 metric ton (t.) 


10 milligrams (mg.) 
10 centigrams 


10 decigrams 


10 grams 
10 dekagrams 


10 hectograms 


1,000 kilograms 
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Tables of Equivalents 
ee eC I aR re kets th indica uni 
not in general current use in th ‘ e United Ste th er es td io te meee a 


States, or (2 
Moustom sud usage rather thas on forteal deletion ee Me is _pelte 


Equivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third decimal place except 
designated. 


where they 


LENGTHS 


0.1 millimicron epee 
0. 1 micron (exactly 
1 Angstrom (A.)........ { 0.000 000 1 millimeter 


h 
poe ee 


1 cable’s length... 7 
219. 136 meters 


1 centimeter (cm.)...°....... 0.393 7 inch (osectiy? 
1 chain (ch.) penne’ 8 or 66 fee 
surveyors). . 20. iz meters 

2 chain (engineers)... 2:6 <r. .ceu cl. oe | 100,tect 

1 decimeter (dm.). AA oc Be baad poate Aid 

1 dekameter (dkm, ye et es a : 808 feet 

ee 

© ep i ie eric | 1.829 meters 

SPLOWCAGLE Do sss (els tla o> eae a> be .0.305 meter 
{ YO chains (surveyors) 
\ 660 feet 

1 furlong (fur.)............ 4 220 yards 


| 24 statute mile 
U gor: 168 meters 


1 hand]. amd .4 inches 
inch ( in.) . i arn eran 2.540 centimeters 
1 kilometer (&m.) ; Rae Aare .0,621 mile 


ei 3 statute miles 


1 league (land).. + | 4,828 kilometers 


1 link (li.) (Gunter sor | 7.92 inches (exactly) 
surveyors). Seen EOZOL corte , 
Vl Gi.) (engineers)... 2.0.2.0. 10.305 meter 

39.37 inches (exactly) 
1 meter (M.). ose eee es Syed yards 
1 micron (wu. Mo Sek (9.001 039 37 ine (exactly) 
letter mu)) .. (exactly) 
\ 0.001 Tinh (exactly) 
LO aR rang Oaks Sacer ee 0.025 4 millimeter 
| 5,280 feet 


1 mile (mi.) (statute or land)..-- } 17609 kilometer 

1 mile (mi.) (nautical, 1,152 statute miles 
geographical, or sea, 6,080.20 feet 
former U.S. value)....... 1,853 kilometers 

1 mile (mi.) (nautical, 1,852 kilometers (exactly) 
international, and 1,151 statute miles 
new U.S. value).... | 6,076.10333 feet 

1 millimeter (mm.)......... 0.039 37 inch (exactly) 

Bee uucn cr ony nu iuie [ 0.001 micron (exactly) 


English letter m. in 4 
combination with the } 9-000 000 039 37 inch 


_ Greek letter mu])..... | _ (exactly) 


0.013 837 inch (exactly) 
1 point (typography)..... { 0/351 millimeter 
{16 ‘5 feet 
1 rod (rd.), pole, or perch........... {5% yards 


| 5.029 meters 
1 yard (yd.). . 0.9144. meter 


AREAS OR ‘SURFACES 
{ 43,560 square feet 
ME ROLG ta eerve me, oe slacaiaieiere 4,840 square yards 
4 “| 0.405 hectare 
119.596 square yards 
1 are (a). ark Ap 025 acre 
1 hectare (as.); See ae . 2.471 acres 
{1 square (building)].. Oe ee MAO. square feet 
1 square centimeter (em?) . ie aoe cease 0.155 square inch 


1 square decimeter eae eee 15.500 square inches 

1 square foot (sq. ft.)... . 929.034 square centimeters 

1 square inch (sq. in.)...... 6. 452 fguere uae 

acres 

1 square kilometer (km?)....... | 0.386 square mile 

} 1.196 square yards 

1 square meter (m?).........- | 10.764 square feet 

1 square mile (sq. mi.).......-.-. 259.000 hectares 

1 square millimeter (mm2)........ 0.002 square inch 
1 square rod (sq. rd.), sq. te or 

8q. perch.. ...25,.293 square meters 


1 square yard (sq. ‘yd. ). .0.836 square meter 
CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 

1 barrel (bbl.), liquid.............31 to 42 galions* 

*There are a variety of “berrels’’, established 
by law or usage. For example. Federal taxes on fer- 
mented liquors are based on a barrel of 31 gal- 
lons; many State laws fix the “barrel for liquids’ 
as 31% gallons; one State fixes a 36-gallon barrel 
for cistern measurement; Federal law recognizes a 
40-galion barrel for “proof spirits’; by custom, 
42 gallons comprise a barrel of crude oil or petro- 
leum proaucts for statistical purposes, and this 


are exact, in which cases these exact equivalents are so 


equivalent is rec “fi vP, 
pet ae ognized “for liquids’ by four 


1 barrel (bbl.), standard, for ( 7, ee cule noes 
fruits, vegetables, and 105 
other dry commodities 3.281 RUStelant struck 


except cranberries...... {| measure 


5,826 cubic inch 
1 barrel PLE ), Baniants f ie4 deviguee 


cranberry. oot vee | 3708 Dushels struck 
measure 


1 bushel (bu.) (U. 8.) oe a 42 oo inches 
(struck measure)....... | 35.938 liters 
,747.715 cubie inches 
[1 bushel, heaped (U. 8.) ].. {i 1.278 bushels, struck 
measure* 
eer recognized as 1% bushels, struck 


ft Spank (bu.) (British Im- { 1,032 U. 8. bushels. 
perial) (struck meas- {struck measure 
WEG) }. dees oP oe Syst 2 rg 36 cubic inches 

1 cord (ed.) (firewood) . - 128 cubie feet 

1 cubic centimeter (cm’). . 0.061 cubic inch 


1 cubic decimeter (dm).... 2 is gel. ee cubic inches 
gallons 
1 cubic foot (cu. ft.):...... a: 28.317 cubic decimeterg 
, 0.554 fluid ounce 
1 cubic inch (cu. in.)..... 4.433 fluid drams 
LAB ABE cubic centimeters 


1 cubic meter (m3). .- -1.308 cubie yards 
1 cubie yard (cu. ya). . .0.765 cubic meter 
1 cup, measuring. ................ { Patties 
% fluid ounce 

0.226 cubic inch 


1 dram, oe = Hquid) (fl. dr.) 
(U. Ss. ie e+ ee eases 1 3. eeeen milliliters 


0.961 fluid dram 
Be aan int 1 Ooa7 cubic hak 
(British a oi ale =i 3.552 milliliters 
I dekaliter (dkl.). 0.2... ..000000005 cere 
{ 231 cubic inches 
3.785 liters 
1 gallon (gal.) (U. S.)...... | 0.833 British gallon 
| 128 U.S. fluid ounces 
{ 277.42 cubic inches 
[kr gn {gal British { 1.201 U.S, gallons 
1D acs eciet 4.546 liters 
’ {| 160 British fluid ounces 
If 7.219 cubic inches 
Ae Calor a = tral vinlale seep oer 4 fluid ounces 
| 0.118 liter 
1 hectoliter (hl) ....... e ‘sleimiciet tamer { Py s oe 
1.057 liquid quarts 
Piliterc ks 2s 0.908 dry quart 
61.025 cubic inches 
f ; { 0.271 fluid dram 
DP mitllititer Gmnk)).ct. s «2 oe breietel oere { 16.231 minims 
| 0.061 cubic inch 
1 ounce, fluid (or 1.805 cubic inches 
liquid) (fl. ce) 29.573 milliliters 
Cs Seats: vcs 1.041 British fluid ounces 


{1 ounce, Fas a ate 


0.961 U. 8. fluid ounce 
1.734 cubic inches 


(British) ]........... 28. 412 milliliters 
DOCK (DER can actos o etek momare "53 Go Boe liters 
I pint (pt.), Ory... ...cceeess \ 0.551 600 out ing 

28.875 cubic inches 
EP pint(pey, UGUIG +. ccm ateeore (exactly) 
| 0.473 liter 
{ 67.201 cubie inches 
1 quart (qt.), dry (U.S.)..... ; 1.101 Jiters 


{ 0.969 British quart 
{ 57.75 cubic inches (exactly) 
1 meet (gt), paula sa 0.946 liter 
Wasa 0.833 British quart 
{ 69.354 pee inches 
{ 1.032 U.S. dry quarts 
{1.201 U. s. liquid quart 
{ 3 teaspoons* 
4 fluid drams 
| 4% fluid ounce 
4 tablespoon* 
144 fluid drams* 
*The equivalent ‘1 teaspoon = 134 fluid drams” 
has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual capacities of ‘‘measuring’’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent “1 tea- 
spoon = 1 fluid dram" which is given by a num- 
ber of dictionaries. 


[1 quart (qt.) (British) ]... 


i tablespoon... .2 sears svelee plete 


1 teaspoon. age Stalin ee 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 


assay ton** (AT). . Ai 29. 
Semetbed in an fhe assay ton 


18 = Sige 
‘ht in milligrams ns of precious m 
Raone assay ton om ton of ore res directly the 
ber of troy ounces to the net ton. " 


— 
200 milligrams . 
Pcarat (C.).. 2. seec eres ees ~~» {3.086 grains 1 pound, avotraupois | 4 28 troy or apothecaries’ 
1 dram. apothecaries’ (dr. ap.)....... (ones erase | 458-592 SOS ia 
1 dram. avoirdupois al! 27 11/32 (— 27.344) grains | 1 pound, troy or apothecaries | py voir inais 
NOE SMVOD:)).. 6 u+ 0 0 .772 grams (ib. t. or Ib. ap.).. . pound 
grain... ee . 64.799 milligrams | 1 scruple (s. ap.) Ba e meaner ei 
. ae (8) ots + ee tne, avoirdupots eee Ce (i sO tenia -206 grams 
ounce, 
dred 5 112 1 ton, gross or ames “ or net tons texacw 
: hunarede ight, gross or SME { 50. B02 kilos kilograms (ZTO88 t.)..... F255 s = 016 metric tons 


***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are *The gross or jane tan ~ hundredweight are 
nsed commercially in the United States to only @ | used Santretnlaite in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial | jjmiteq extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British | gelds. These units are the, same as the British 
“ton” and “‘hundredweight”’ | “ton” and “hundredweight 

1 hundredweight, net or short at; ye puns 


1 milligram (mg. ee 5 grain (tn. or net tn.).... 


{ $38 2, ace 622 pou 

(ewt. or net cwt.)........-- 9 kilograms 1 ton, metric (t.)...... 

1 kilogram (kg.) G oe aes ac 205 pounds i to ayes i fet 
crog the reek lette 000 

3 ra, cyl 000, oa oe (exactly) | 1 ton, net or short od patel 


0.8 
0. 507 ne tom 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 
Bold face type indicates exact values 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


Units Inches Links Feet Yards Rods | Chains |" Mile: Miles Cm. Meters 
= 1 0.126 “hots 0.083 333/0.027 777 0.005 050/0. 1 262/0. 000 015 0. 
far =|. 7.92 0.66 |0.22 “04 \9-9 000125, 20.116} 0.201 168 
1foot- = 12 1,515 152 1 |0.333 333/0.060 606} °: O15 151 0: [000 189) 30.480 0.304 800 
lvard = 36 4.545 45 1 j0.181 ae = 7 454 ns a “ee 91.440 0.914 401 
rod... = 98. 25 16.5 5.5 0.003 125 ore 5.029 210 
1echain =| 792 100 66 22 HM 1}.0125 2011 20.116 84 
1 mile —|63 360 8000 5280 1760 320 80 1,160 934. $s* site ura 
1em = 0.3937)/0.049 709|0.032 808)0.010 936/0.001 988}0.000 497| 0.000 006 
i meter = 39.37 |4.970.960!3.280 833!1.093 611!0.198 838!0.049 709'0.000 621 100 a 
UNITS OF AREA 
Square Square Square Square Square Square 
Units inches links feet yards rods chains 
1 sq. inch = 1 -015 942 3 Ne Bie 944 0. 000 771 665 Ban 000 025 : 000 ee 594 
1 sq. link =| 62.7264 1 4356 0.0484 0.0016 0.000 1 
1 sq. foot a 144) 2.295 684 1) O.111 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 568 
lsq. yard = 1296/20.6612 9 1) 0.033 057 85 | 0. son Bs 12 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625/272.25 30,25 1| 0.06 
sq. chain = 627 264 10 000 4356 484 16 1 
1acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 500 4840 hee 10 
1 sq, mile 4014 489 600) 64 000 000) 27 878 400) 3 097 600 102 4 6400 
1 sq. cm 0.154 999 7 0.002 471 04} 0.001 076) 0.000 119 598) 0. ne 003 $33 0.000 000 247 
1 sq. meter 1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002.471 04 
1 hectare = 15 499 969) 247 104/107 o38. ‘ee 11 959.85 (395. Ser 24.7104 
Square ! Square Square 
U nits Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
1 sq. inch ==|0.000 000 159 42 Ky 000 000 000 249 ie 6.451 626 0.000 645 162) 0.000 000 064 
1 sq. link —=|0.000 O1 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 046 
1 sq. foot =|0,000 022 956 8 |0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
1 sq. yard =|0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0.000 083 613 
1 sq. rod = |0,006 25 0,000 009 765 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
isq. chain =/0.1 0.000 156 25 4 046 873) 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
1 acre = 1 0.001 562 5 40 468 726|4046.873 _ 0.404 687 
1 sq. mile = 640 1} 25 899 984 703 2 589-998 258.9998 
1 sq. centim'r—}0.000 000 024 710)0.000.000 000 038 610 1 0.0001 hein poe ol 
1 sq. meter ).000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0.000 
1 hectare —=|2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
ae Cubic ubic ubic Cubic Cubic ubic 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters meters 
1 cubic inch = 1 0.000 ae 704 000 021 433 16.387 162) 0.016 387/0.000 016 387 
1 cubic foot == 1728 .037 or 0 28 317.016 28.317 ag 0. aa on a8 
1 cubic yard = 46 656 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 
eubic com. == 0.061 023 38) 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 307 1) 0.001 0.000 A ie 
leubicdm = 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 1 0.001 
1 cubic meter =/61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Units Minims. Fluid drams | Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
1 minim = 1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33 | 0. ot 520 833)0. ae ae 208 
1 fluid dram == 60 1 0.125 0.031 25 0.007 812 5 
1 fluid ounce ——| 480 8 0.25 0.0625 
1 gill _ = 1920 32 4 1 0.25 
1 liquid pint = 7680 128 16 4 1 
1 liquid quart = 15 360 256 32 8 2 
1 gallon = 61 440 1024 128 = 32 8 
1 milliliter = 16, 2311 0.270 518 0.033 814 7 0.008 453 68 |0.002 113 42 
1 liter — = 16 231.1 270.518 33.8147 8.453 68 2.113 42 
1 cubic inch = 265.974 | 4.432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 0.034 632 0 
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Weights and Measures—Units of Measurement; Weight of Water 519 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) Continued. Bold face type indicates exact values. 


Liquid Cubic 
Units quarts Gallons Milliliters inches 
1 minim = 0.000 065 oe ih one 016 276 0.061 610)0. Fane ene 610 bag 759 
1 fluid dram J 0.003 906 25 (0.000 976 562 3.969 61 |0.003 6! 0.225 586 
1 fluid ounce = 0.031 25 0.007 812 5 29.5729 0.029 98 O30 69 
1 = 0.125 0.031 5° 118.292 0.118 2: 7,218 75 
1 liquid pint = 0.5 10.125 473.167 0.473 167 28.875 
i gaion = ne 378332 (S788 383 © asi 
1 milliliter = 0.001 056 71 0.900 264 178 saene 9.001 9.061 025 
i cuble inch — 0.017 316 0 10.004 329 00 | 16.3867 [0.016 386.7 | 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
‘ Dry Dry Deka- Cubic 
Units pints quarts Pecks | Bushels| Liters liters inches 
1 dry pint — 1 05 0.0625 0.015 625) 0.550 599|0.055 060! 33.600 312 5 
dry q == 2 1 0.125 0.031 25 | 1.101 198 "4 110 120] 67 200 625 
peck = ae oo 1 8.809 58 |0.880 958) 537.605 
1 bushel = 4 35.2383 3.523 83 werk 42 
1 liter = e 816 2 3. nol 102/0.113 se 0. 028 378) 1 . 1 0250 
1 dekaliter = wit 1620 9.081 02 |1.135 13 [0.283 78 |10 61 $0: 350 
1 cubic inch = 0.029 761] 0.014 880/0.001 880 0.000 465] 0.016 386 0. 001 638 1 
UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 
Apothecaries’ Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’| Avyoirdupois 
Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights Drams Drams Ounces 
1 grain = 1 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 71 
lscruple =| 20 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 3 0.045 714 3 
1 pennyw’t—= 12 1 0.877 714 3 0.4 0.054 857 1 
ldr.avdp=| 27.343 75 1.367 187 5 1.139 323 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
1 dr, ap. 0 2.194 286 i 0.137 142 9 
1 oz.avdp. 21.875 18.229 17 - lp 7.291 66 1 
loz-ap.ort =| _ 48 24 20 28 8 1.097 142 9 
5760 288 210, bai 4 96 ae 165 714 
7000 350 291,6667 256 116.6667 
0-086 432] 0.000 771 618 . fe 643 014) 0.000 564 383) 0.000 ane 205 6. 000 oor 273 
15.432 356| 0.771 618 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0.035 273 96 
1 Ellogram— 15 432.356 _|771.6178 643.015 85 564.383 32 257.205 94 35.273 96 
Apoth. or Apoth. or |Avoirdupois 
Units Troy Ounces |TroyPounds| Pounds Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
1 grain =] 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611/0.000 142 857 64.798 918] 0.064 798 918/0.000 064 798 
1 scruple =| 0.041 666 7 (0.003 472 222|0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 978 4 |0.001 295 978 
lpennyw’t =| 0.05 0.004 166 667|0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 1740 |0.001 555 174 
1 dram avdp.—| 0.056 966 146/0.004 747 178/0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 |0.001 771 845 
ldramap. =| 0.1 0.010 416 667)\0.008 57 9 887.9351 3 887 935 1 |0.003 887 935 
loz.avdp. =| 0.911 4583 /|0.075 954 861 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 
loz.-ap.ort.=| 1 0.003 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
11b.-ap. or t.—)12 1 28571 |373 241.77 3 241.77 * 0.373 241 77 
1lb.avdp. =j14.583 3. 1.215 277 8 453 592.4277 |453.592 4277 {0.453 592 4277 
1 milligram =| 0.000 032 150/0.000 002 679 Nae ae a pens 0.001 0.000 001 
1 gram =! 0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.0 1 0.001 
ut ogram =|32.150 742 2.679 228 5 |2. 204 oo2 341 1000 “000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun. Short Long Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 
loz.av. = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 (0. ae Ege 25 |0.000 027 901|0.028 349 53 _|0.000 028 349 
110s802. —— 16 1 0.01 0.0! 0.000 446 428/0.453 592 427|0.000 453 592 
lsh. ewt. =) 1600 100 1 0. os” 0.044 642 86 45.359 243/0.045 359 243 
1sh, ton 32 000 2000 ae 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 |0.907 184 86 
1l.ton =|35 840 2240 22. 1 101 . 047 04 |1.016 047 04 
1kg. 35 273 957|2,204 622 |0. 22 046 223 0: 001 102 311|0.000 984 206 0.001 
Imetricton—=!35 273.95712204.622 34|22.046 223 1.102 3112 |0.984 206 40 1000 1 


Special Terms Used in Metric System 


™ In the metric system of weights and measures, 
designations of multiples and subdivisions of any 
unit may be arrived at by combining with the 
name of the unit the prefixes deka, hecto, and kilo, 
meaning, respectively, 10, 100, and 1,000, and deci, 
centi and milli, meaning, respectively, one-tenth, 
one-hundredth and one-thousandth. In some of the 
foregoing metric tables some such multiples and 
subdivisions have not been included for the reason 
that these have little, if any, currency. 

In certain cases, particularly in scientific usage, 
it becomes convenient to provide for multiples 
larger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than 
one-thousandth. Accordingly, the following prefixes 


have been introduced and these are now generally 
recognized. 

myria, meaning 10,000 

Mega, meaning 1,000,000 

micro, meaning one-millionth 


A special case is found in the term ‘micron’ 
(abbreviated as uw [the Greek letter mu], a coined 
word meaning one-millionth of a meter) equivalent 
{abbreviated as u) is one-thousandth of a micron 
to one-thousandth of a millimeter); a milli-micron 
(equivalent to one-millionth of a millimeter), and 
a micromicron (abbreviated asuu) is one-millionth 
of a micron (equivalent to one-thousandth of a 
millimicron or to 0.000,000,001 millimeter). 


Weight of Water 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 


1 cubic inch. . .0360 pound 
12 a esas Di Leone 
cubic foot. . 
} cubic foot....... 7,48052 U.S. gals 
1,85. cubic feet, ...4..%.. B pounds 
35.96 cubic feet.......... 2240.0 pounds 


1 imperial gallon...., 10.0 pounds 
11.2 imperial galions.... 112.0 pounds 
a imperial Agee ...2240.0 pounds 
mr 5. gallon. . aes 8.33 pounds 

13. 45 U.S. galions....... 112.0 pounds 
269.0 U.S. gallons....... 2240.0 pounds 


ee teh 


Fore 1 Ww 
Metric System, w: 
Se se Source: National Bureau of Standards 


Den - America 
rag aehere: Usett Equivalents 
Ste ea 
Imude......|Portugal......... |4.423 gal 
Ardeb ve eees|MSYDE. 0. ee ee ees (5.6189 bu 
r 
oS aaa ae ae Baie 
Aubin oor ]Bragite ss 22.222 (8838 Ib 
pa eitisiece.a MOBS aivlnine os viel 5 


Arshine...... us : 
.....| Morocco 
Beer ha, ‘al 


Barile CvIRE) A ae 
Berkovets... 


acres 


Ais aid Meanures See ex: 
by many freien countrin, and for whleh se page 516 
, Department of Commerce _ 


Ib 
86 grains 
3334 Ib 
Re telize > Chinas Ib 
Centaro. . 31 gal ie . : 
) - 7.5 Ib Pe re aaa oa Philippines. ..... » |139.44 Ib 
ene neL . Sana é WPICE coins sons ee Argentina Bee 0 sents t 
CS IC fenmark: pony ig A Sealers ee MDA Go ae 5 ckisieis 
ing Se aa Germany....... ¥ ners Ib ae Den peg Te PUL GY Sou .c-oies . S113 1b 
iF ..»|/Sweden,......... Poe | | Pn oat m8 Sat eee ene Bice iaoctae a 
Mears USSR ose. 5.957 bu Pand (ib). 222 Denmark’ +)! 32° }1.102 Ib 
Shin e aro inte Dh eng Cope errs 12:60 BeOS QUE Gee wrens BEI. <n nto ss or, : 20094 liq at 
MSR (MeEtMa). (ODINA, os. ce. aes 39:37in==1 meters We esse Sed tarsi acne aha: qt 
et re FE By Rrare-erore Pie a Quartit crag re Bs = Son Khe . bu 
Rehan weave England..... 282 bu ntal......j/Argen’ na. cry . 
cae See Bones: 2,645.5 lb bprsande Brazil 129.54 Ib 
Cuadra....... Argentina. 4.2 acres | 101.43 Ib 
CRS ied Paraguay.. 94.71 yd 101.43 Ib 
“ — (q.).. .| Paraguay . |1,85 acres 101.47 tb 
Bee aitayyih ace Uruguay... . {1.82 acres .351b 
Cwt. (hund 7 feet 
weight)..... British... wees. {112 1b 8.26 bu 
Dessiatine....|U.S.S.R...... , |2.6997 acres 0. g2651 acre 
Drachma,. ... Greece......5 . 49.38 grains 2 2-35 Ib 
Dunam.'..... ene ar AS te Gee re X bee in 
‘ane: dr scuador, Salvador. |1. uu oles 
pee lone 2:75268 bu ‘10937 Ib 
“~ (dry). .|Guatemala, Spain,. |1,57744 bu See eee are oaks British....., ‘ . 14 1b 
ihe ate Mexico...........|2.57716 bu += ig thse oF | ADEE. chepehtt co otenibes 1.193 inches 
eathey): ISDA. .... ee 1.57501 bu Tae (Kuping),|/China........ .... (575,64 grs (troy) 
Ny Rane BOPMRL YR ca. tis op itera oil 1 a a! a RRR SIs ADD asia dcoie sweats ie 0.25 acre 
* (double)|Uruguay......... 7.776 bu ¥ “3 a ae oe BDBD, on wens cratre 2.05 pecks 
3 plnate) RITUMUAY.. «ss ca one 3.888 bu Tonde (cereal)|Denmark,........ 3.9480 bu 
a s|Venezuela. . 2... 3.334 bu Tonde (land) .|Denmark......... 1.36 acres 
DEV Dtsr eaters ek 1.04 acres Tonnes. as Tance..... Sarai 2204.62 Ib 
S| SDRIN rents oys b-xiere 50 Ib "PRUBOY. co ieee JAPAN. sone ee ».+. [35.58 Sq ft 
Argentina, ....... 2.51 liq qt SE SMII, acory vies ote CDINB YT. aacucaviee . |1.26 inches 
..|Zanzibar. ++» [35 Ib Tunna Segoe Sweden vk sew. 4.16 bu 
K Luxemburg 264.18 gal Tunnland., pa ee Wierc -. |1.22 acres 
j|05.8.R, 0.9028 Ib Vara, .vArgentina.-...... 34.0944 inches 
.|British.. . |1.20094 U. 8. gal/}-“S. Costa Rica. . . }32.913 inches 
.|Poland. . . |1.0567 gal oe Salvador... . |32.913 inenes 
2.471 acres Mu Guatemala . }382.909 inches 
Austria ~oeeee [1.422 acres ia Honduras .. [32.874 inches 
Hungary.......04 1.067 acres pag: . | Nicaragua. .. |83.057 inches 
RUE Y DI. Ko cto a owae a 99.05 Ib “\...:.. .|Chile and Per . 82.913 inches 
: Morocco Ib tS od bho o.t er OUND Bi airs aeiabe 33.386 inches 
DS ica tas y's WMV gb oyt ces 124.45 Ib VS Meih ta scent: Miexteos, 5.2 Sac wy 32.992 inches 
HER oa ce oeteraceiet ADAR Fs 0b eds ue 5.97 feet Vedroiy. arn USGS .249 gal 
AL Givin tiastts VEDAS osccF Sours 2 1 Merabitin Reka tik ep eid Mead conten: seeteees 0.663 mile 
Klatter AMSO A anes. 2,074 vd WOKS. 5. sactiran Poland jie aphese 41.50 acres 
later... oooa Germany tis sound 1.90 yd WEY cos aie -.. Scotland... ...../40 bu 
ORAL G cas ib HOSEN S Ceo alee oh 5.119 bu ES ee eee tic ae ATSLANG were eters 40 bu 


— The metric carat of 200° milligrams is now very generally in use. The word also is used to denote 
the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine, 


Electrical Units 
Source: National Bureau of Standards 


The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
it is equal to the product of the velts (pressure) 
times amperes—(rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


power or inversely 1 killowatt (kw) is equal to 
about 144 horsepower. 

The horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 


permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sure. 
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Chemical Elements, Discoverers, Atomic Weights 
urce: The Journal of the American Chemical Society 
Atomic wt nes is tre average of an atom compared to an average atom of ordinary terrestrial 
Shaered ve Waines are the mass numbers of the 1 tH elements, 
usually synthetic, which are radioactive in all pe ae) i haptpaiot cil Nil prac do 
Atomic Atomic Year 


Chemical element Symbol number weight discov. Discoverer 
StAMIG ests ee ain ae o.0 +, 0's Ac 89 #227 1899 |Debierne 
PATNI Sse acie's eee seein 2 GAL 13 6. 1825 |Oersted 
ANBON OLIN icicle sie e 00 0lere Am 95 #243 Seaborg, et al. 
Beno, ig og oleioleeneieievea le or wk 1450 ae na 
Argon...... ee i) yle' Ramsa: 
Arsenic. |... hele ale a ‘As 33 74.91 | 13th Cc. i . 
PRR EOLN Ol ain('a  aear ele eters eisieiniere’e At 8 4210 Corson, et al. 
Barium..... fh as | See Ba 56 137.36 1808 |Davy 
EPROM ete eee BE 97 9249 1949 | Thompson, Ghidrso,Seaborg 
Bea Wialeteteletniatere \alnieiole Be 4 9.013 1798 _ |Vauquelin 
ith Eee, Bi 83 209.00 15th C. | Valentine 
5 10.82 1808 |Davy 
Br 35 79.916 1826 |Balard 
Cd 48 112.41 1817 |Stromeyer 
Ca 20 40.08 1808 | Davy ‘ 
Ct 98 4249 1950 |Thompson, et al. 
Cc 6 12.011 B. C. 
Ce 58 140.13 1803 |Klaprotb 
Cs 55 132.91 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoff 
cl 17 35.457 1774 |Scheele 
Cr 24 52.01 1797 | Vauquelin 
Co 27 58.94 1735 |Brandt 
Cu 29 63.54 B.C. 
Cm 96 247 1944 |Seaborg, et al. 
DIVSPFOMUM 6. 5. cc oe ws ole Dy 66 162.51 1886 |Boisbaudran 
Hinsteinium...-...26..0.04 E 99 *254 1952 |Ghiorso et al. 
eee tt BS AOS i Cae SS es 102 254 1958 |Ghiorso, et al. 
Erbium. Er 68 167.27- 1843 |Mosanaer 
Euro Eu 63 152.0 1901 |Demarcay 
Fer} Fm 100 *255 1953 |Ghiorso, et al. 
Fluorine F 9 19.00 1771 _ |Scheele 
Fr 87 #223 1939 |Perey 
Gadolinium Bee ote Gd 64 157.26 1886 |Marignac 
allium.... Ga 31 69.72 1875 |Boisbaudran 
Germanium. a Ge 32 72.60 1886 | Winkler 
Gold Au 79 197.0 B. C. 
Hafnium P Ht 72 178.50 1923 |Coster, Hevesy 
Helium He 2 4,003 1895 |Ramsay 
Holmium Ho 67 164.94 879 |Cleve 
Hydrogen it 0080 1766 | Cavendish 
dium In 49 114.5 863 |Reich, Richter 
Iodine cre I 53 126.91 1811 |Courtois 
fridium Ir 77 192.2 1804 /Tennant 
Iron Fe 26 55.85 B.C. 
Krypton Kr 36 83.80 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
Lanthanum La 57 138.92 1839 |Mosander : 
Lead ae Bates Pb 82 207.21 B.C. : 
Lithium Li 3 6.940 1817 |Arfvedson if 
Lutetium. . Lu 71 174.99 1907 |Welsbach, Urbain 
Magnesium Mg 12 24.32 1839 |Liebig, Bussy ‘3 
Mang Mn 25 54.94 1774 |Gahn : 
Mendelevium Mv 101 *256 1955 /|Ghiorso, et al. ie 
Mercury Hg 80 200.61 B.C. ‘a 
Molybdenum............0. Mo 42 95.95 1782 |Hijelm 
Neodymium... Nd 60 144.27 1885 |Welsbach 
Ne 10 20.183 1898 |Ramsay, Travers : 
Np 93 *237 1940 |McMillan and Abelgon ; 
Ni 28 58.71 1751 |Cronstedt | 
Nb 41 92.y1 1801 |Hatchett 
N 7 14.008 1772 |Rutherford 
Os ~ 76 190.2 1804 |Tennant 
Oo - 8 16.0000 1774 Priestley, Scheele 
oe Act air Pd 46 106.4 1803 |Wollaston 
Phosphorus..... AE Sones ioieieis ne 15 30.975 1669 {Brandt 
PIAGINUTAS ores merere's aeieic' aie be Pt 78 195.09 1735 | Ulloa 
(PIGLOMIRNNG, og c)5 6 a:cracole ev acre Pu 94 242 1940 |Seaborg. et al 
Eh WES? Ga eee Sood Pa 84 210 1898 |P. and M. Curie 
Potassium. .. 2... .cecees-es K 19 39.100 1807 |Davy 
Praseodymium....... eee Vee 59 140.92 1885. |Welsbach 
Promethium............... Pm 61 #145 1945 |Glendenin and Marinsky 
Protactinium.............. Pa 91 *231 1917 |Hahn and Meitner 
RRSECASELIH loverhirs ro: ah v! ofeunr die’ * ars lela Ra 88 226.05 1898 |P. & M. Curie, Bemont 
RMON ae deicietei yi pie wipiacace ees a Rn 86 222 1900 |Dorn 
UMVIM s,s vi5.s.0\9's o teveee id Re 75 186,22 1925 |Noddack and Tacke 
PRUIOUAI IES «21, Sreiniate?e aiotsle-nls'2.- K Rh 45 102.91 1803 | Wollaston 
SUSI N ATID acs ate ned ob als 0 0:9 < Rb 37 85.48 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoff 
Bashentars - RE eons oo Ru 44 101.1 1845 {Claus 
Samarium. Ae Sm 62 150.35 1879 |Boisbaudran 
Scandium. . Se 21 44.96 1879 | Nilson 
Selenium Se 34 78.96 1817 |Berzelius 
Silicon $i 14 _28.C9 1823 | Berzelius 
Silver 47 107.880 B. C. 
Sodium Na 11 22.991 1807 | Davy 
Strontiu J Sr 38 87.63 1790 |Crawford 
Sulfur. j s 16 32.066 BiG, 
Tantalum. fe Ta 73 180.95 1802 |Eckeberg 
Technetiuil-. os. -ccccecees Te 43 *99 1937 |Perrier and Segre 
Tellurium...... aa aah cen Te 52 127.61 1782 |Von Reichenstein 
Terqand. «12,6500 o0 EWratiaies oa Tb 65 158.93 1843 |Mosander 
Thallium, .......+<< Awe eo Ti 81 204.39 1861 |Crookes 
VP TIGEUAIN 55 /s's sir 010 ord:dice'e ee: ee ap cages 5 ace 
WUT. 5 adacwc nd o's ecisen ma 5. eve 
ae Pe een aa aleaiene’ ate Sao 50 118.70 B.C, 
Titanium........ Ti 22 47.90 1789 |Gregor 
Tungsten(Alternate \Wolfram) w 74 183.86 1783 |d’Elhujar 
Uranium.......... ee re U 92 238.07 1789 |Kiaproth 
Vanadium,......++2.-+s0%s Vv 23 50.95 1830 |Sefstrom 


PMNS ence ok dee sve Xe 54 131.30 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
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Density, Melting and Boiling Point of Chemical El Elements 


eet Smithsonian gg hae Physical Tables, Ninth 


“4 per cubic centimeter. at, amuliply by 
; bers ete farentheses indicate Sees are * doubtful: < indicates value cates value i is too high; > ge is = 
; Peleg + value B greater than number given: — smaller th: 


Density of the Sie is pt or 
Physical State ¢/cm$ 
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873 
.507 
93 
71 
89 
9326 
Dysprositim. “ote 
Erbium. 77 “3 
Buropium. RRP SADA ace WETS, We [hce th, he wee |e RL See SREY 
Fluorine. . 114 q 
Gadolinium oe 4 
Gallium... .. 5.93 i 
Germanium 5.46 
PREC Cs etal whale SORUs sis ee ricceretensacceces pe ea ES ae te! 
BRAM Do Fo [SOME cece ec ecce cc erens DGS ag el Oa ae Safa ada te antes 
Helium........ 1 
Hydrogen 
BOONES Ee See awisief® AEC Rs see ee menccnetaceswsces St. Wisevengee 
Todine....... + 
Iridium 
urone-. . 7 
| Krypton , 
feat hanum 4 
Lithium..... ; 
Magnesium TELS Ne are eens 1 N 
Manganese A Mm ee ee a3 
Mercury SACI GG ARE, Ae cbs wes 13.596 
Molybdenurn. er ear lice pietes ita <i eh Uvieaee ssGrasine cs Ot) Ra so Sey 
SUMMED MEME ely ciiier ello kaieiv ss Cie Sans eva MIWA CONRAN wars 100 PE eateeemlss spon) S80) Te berrmnes cara 
ee N . sinvt 
Nickel . 
Niobium. 
Nitrogen. 
Osmium. 


Platinum, ......../5 Wisin sass 0,5 ecpsnl ae le vite 
OURS UNI valde were] 6 awe Siew sly aera 


Ruthenium 

Samarium. . . Sail eae 

Scandium.........]. Biase" * 3k vance Pe er oRa es OU Spent. Wi SOLE 
oT TC DADs GROSS ee ee ee need aiyte 

SIMGOD 2) wali ce ns Sia CUE Gh Re canna 

RE tye saeco « Vacuo-distilled............... 

RUN AMIS IRE e acl WT ahghiie: fiat pave Ole SE wreceie ott alt geaictieheia le 

Strontium........ OMG is GA guls d Qosbusiacds ete te MOOD Secale 

PETUABetRe hs vn nia stereo Olid Ss .aite erase ow alia @ RS cp dh Ose] oniM ae ae ee 
RYURPDOREADIND 3 csc a¥s co 5.0 kab SETS Sin bod ates ound alain Ol MISUSE Ciao tf ne OLE Se ee aE 
BREMEN «io 5:6 sed | AMOFPNOUS), « chts-e susersesn aftnus Gio] | en OSl aac als wanes 
Tetbium., 


Thallium. 
Thorium. . 
Thulium.... 
Ti 
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“"*The density may depend considerably on previous treatment. 


Sq u: Cube San. be T a 

No. Ro Root : Root No. Root No. Root 
1 a1. 10.00 || 1255 | 35.43 | 10. 1510 | 38.86 | 11.47 || 1765 | 42.61 

ie HR RE | Be |B) BS | ae | ee) ie | ee | ee ee 
1020 -94 | 10.07 || 1275 | 25:71 | 10:84 || 153@ | 39.12 | 11.52 || 1785 | 42°25 | 72° 
1025 32°02 10.08 || 1280 | 35.78 | 10:86 || 1535 | 29:18 | 11-54 || 1799 | 42°31 bie 
1030 | 32:09 | 10:10 || 1285 35-85 10:87 || 1546 | 29:24 | 11°55 || 1795 | 42°27 | 12735 
1035 | 32°17 | 10:12 || 1290 | 25: 10°89 || 1545 | 29°21 | 11.56 || 1900 | 42°42 | 125 
1045 | 32°33 | 10.15 || 1300 36.06 | 10-91 || 1555 39-43 | 11-59 || isi9 | 42-54 | 12 1g 
1050 | 32:40 | 10:16 || 1305 | 36. 10°93 || 1560 750 | 11.60 || 1815 | 42°60 | 12°20 
1060 | 32.56 | 10.20 || 1315 | 26:26 | 10:96 || 1570 | 29°62 | 11-62 || 1825 | 42°72 | 12°22 
1065 | 32.63 | 10:21 || 1320 | 26:23 | 10:97 || 1575 | 39:69 | 11.63 || 1836 | 42°78 12-23 
1075 | 32.79 | 10.24 || 1330 | 26:47 | 11-00 || 1585 | 39°81 | 11.66 || 1849 | 42°90 | 
1080 | 32.86 | 10:26 || 1335 | 26.54 | 11.01 || 1590 | 29°87 | 11.67 || 1945 | 42°95 | 12-26 
1085 | 32:94 | 10:28 || 1340 | 36.61 | 11.02 || 1595 | 29:94 | 11-68 || 1950 | 42,01 | 12.28 
1090 | 33:02 | 10.29 || 1345 | 26.67 | 11.04 || 1600 | 40:00 | 11:70 || 1855 | 42.07 | 32°29 
1095 | 33.09 | 10:31 || 1350 | 36:74 | 11.05 || 1605 | 40.06 | 11.71 |) 1866 | 42.13 | 12:20 
1100 | 33:17 | 10:32 || 1355 | 26.81 | 11.07 || 1610 | 40:12 | 11:72 || 1965 | 42:19 | 12°31 
1105 | 33:24 | 10°34 || 1360 | 36.88 | 11.08 || 1615 | 40.19 | 11:72 || 1876 | 42.286 | 12-22 
1110 | 33:32 | 10:35 || 1365 | 36:95 | 11.09 || 1620 | 40:25 | 11:74 || 1875 | 42:20 | 12023 
1115 | 33.39 | 10:37 || 1370 | 37:01 | 11.11 || 1625 | 40:31 | 11:76 || 1880 | 43:26 | 12°38 
1120 | 33:47 | 10:35 || 1375 | 37:08 | 11.12 || 1636 | 40:27 | 11:77 || 1885 | 42.42 | 32°25 
1125 | 33.54 | 10:40 || 1380 | 37:15 | 11.13 || 1635 | 40.44 | 13:78 || 1990 | 43.47 | 32-36 
1130 | 33.62 | 10:42 || 1385 | 37:22 | 11.15 || 1649 | 40:50 | 11.79 || 1895 | 42.52 | 72°27 
135 | 33:69 | 10:43 || 1390 | 37:28 | 11:16 || 1645 | 40.56 | 11-80 || 1998 | 43/56 | 22-29 
1140 | 33.76 | 10:45 || 1395 | 37:35 | 11.17 || 16560 | 40.62 | 11.82 || 1985 | 42:06 | 1249 
1145 | 33:84 | 10:46 || 1400 | 37:42 | 11-19 || 1655 | 40:68 | 11.83 || 1918 | 42:70 | 12-41 
1150 33.91 | 10.48 1405 37.48 | 11.20 1666 40.74 | 11.84 1915 43.76 12.42 
1155 | 33:99 | 10.49 || 1410 | 37.55 | 11.21 || 1665 | 49:80 | 11.85 || 1920 | 42-82 | 124g 
1160 | 34:06 | 10.51 || 1415 | 37:62 | 11:23 || 1670 | 40.87 | 11.88 || 1925 | 43:87 | 12.44 
1165 | 34°13 | 10:52 || 1420 | 37:68 | 11:24 || 1675 | 40.93 | 11.83 || 1930 | 43.93 | 12°45 
1170 | 34:21 | 10°54 || 1425 | 27:75 | 11.25 || 1680 | 40.99 | 11/89 || 1935 | 42.99 | 19°46 
1175 | 34:28 | 10°55 || 1430 | 27/82 | 11°27 || 1685 | 41.05 | 11-90 || 1940 | 44°05 | 12°47 
1180 | 34°35 | 10.57 || 1435 | 37.88 | 11.28 || 1690 | 41.11 | 11.91 || 1945 | 44:10 | 12°48 
1185 | 34.42 | 10.58 || 1440 | 37.95 | 11:29 || 1695 | 41.17 | 11.92 || 1958 | 46:16 | 1s 
1190 34.50 | 10.60 1445 38.01 | 11.31 1766 41.23 | 11.93 955 44,22 aA 
1195 | 34:57 | 10.61 || 1450 | 38.08 | 11:22 || 1705 | 41.29 | 11:95 || 1960 | 44°27 | 12.58 
1200 34.64 | 10.63 1455 38.14 | 11.23 1716 41.35 + 11.96 1965 44.23 12.33 
1205 34.71 | 10.64 1460 38.21 | 11.24 1715 41.41 | 14.97 1978 44.28 12_x%: 
1210 | 34:79 | 10.66 || 1465 | 38:28 | 11.36 || 1720 | 41.47 | 11.9% || 1975 | 44°44 | 32745 
1215 | 34:86 | 10.67 || 1470 | 38.34 | 11.37 || 1725 | 41.53 | 11.99 || 1980 | 44:50 | 12°56 
1220 | 34:93 | 10.69 || 1475 | 38.41 | 11-38 || 1730 | 41°59 | 12°00 ||-1985 | 44°35 | 32°37 
1225 35.00 | 10.70 1486 38.47 | 11.40 1735 41.65 | 12.02 1998 44.61 | 12.3 
1235 35.14 0.73 1490 38.60 | 11.42 1745 41.77 | 12.64 1995 44.67 | 12.59 
1245 35.28 | 10.76 38.73 | 11.45 1755 41.89 | 12.06 2000 44.72 | i2.@ 


8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 


—e 


Sths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 


1 23 45 |.703125 
1 2 3 6 | 1221 2% B 7185 
Z | 2 Ss te 
Ae ; 71| ul & % —_ 
GO j- 
; s 5 29 51 |.796875 
1 rang he! 8 15 | 20 52 \"s125 
9 31 53 | 528125 
5 10 4 8 16 | 32 54 | 54375 
11 23 Ee 
zie 12 17 |. #4 % 1-875 
71 o | wl 3 3% geee5 
i | ¥ | 3 ee 
5 es So oo | | geeies 
18 5 | 10 49 E 
a 19 41 | 63 (984375 
5 | 10 | 20 a} 42 | @ It 
21 43 
11 22 li 22 | 44 ; ; 
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Factors and Prime Numbers 
Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce 2 reauired number. 


Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it! 
ible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FEOM 1 TO 1900 


it 


139 | 233 | 337 | 430 557 653 a 
2 bt 49, | 239 | 347 443 563 659 587 
3 67 151 | 241 249 | 449 4 1 7 
5 71 157 251 353 457 571 673 911 
“ 73 163 257 353 | 461 577 |) (677 919 
11 79 167 263 eT «| «(463 | 587 653 229 
13 83 173 269 | 373 | 467 593 691 97 
17 By 179 271 379 479 599 791 541 
19 97 181 277 | 383 437 601 708 94 
23 101 191 281 | 389 491. | 607 719 953 
29 103 193 283 397 499 612 727 967 
31 107 197 293 1 503 «| «617 733 71 
37 109 199 307 409 509 | «(619 739 o77 
41 113 211 311 | 419 | 521, | 631 | 743 oa 
43 127 223 31g |. 421 | 523 641 | 751 91 
47 131 227 | 317 431 | 541 | 643 757 43 
&3 137 229 | 331 | 433 «| «(547 647 | «(761 


{ 
k 


| 


524 


Roots, Multiplication and Division Tables, Formulas 
Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


: 8. 246/4.081 
: 1.000|1.000]] 35 | 1225] 42875] 5.916 
1.414|1.2 36 | 1296| 46656] 6. 8-306 4-101 

3 1.732|1.442|| 37 | 1369 53) 6.082 8. 366) 4.121 
4 3/000] 1.587 1444| 54872] 6.164 8 4-140 
é Part Lat rt 1600 62000 6-324 Past 4.179 
6 2. . “403 8.602) 4. 

7 2.645|1-913|] 41 | 1681 68921) 6.403 8. 602) 4.198 
8 2°828|2'000|| 42 | 1764| 74088 6. 8-660) 4.217 

“000]2.080|| 43 | 1849] 79507] 6.557 ; 
8 Ee teal) #4 | toto] sued 088 e778 364 
Le 3_464|2.289 5116] 97336] 6.782 8-888 4.290 
13 31605|2.351|| 47 | 2209] 103823] 6.855 8.94414. 308 
14 3.741|2.410 2304| 110592] 6.928 9-000|4.326 
15 3'873|2.466]| 49 | 2401] 117649] 7.000 9-055/4.344 
16 4:000]2.519|| 50 | 2500 7.071 9-110}4. 362 
i 4:32313650|| 82 | Se04| iaocos| F211 9 210/4.306 
i See) | Bl 1 | ae fetes 
rH 4:582|2.758|| 55 | 3025] 166375| 7.416 9-380 4-448 
22 4:690|2.802|| 56 | 3136] 175616| 7.483 9-434|4. 464 
23. 4.795|2.843|| 57 | 32491 185193| 7.549 9-486/4- 481 
24 4.899|2.884|| 58 | 3364] 195112] 7.615 9-530/4.497 
25 5_000/2.924|| 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681 9-591/4. 014 
26 5.099|2.962|| 60 | 3600} 21 7.746 -643|4-530 
27 521963. 61 | 3721| 226981| 7.810 9-995]/4.048 
28 5291/3 .036|| “62 | 3844| 238328| 7:874|3 9-746)4.502 
29 5:385/3.072|| 63 | 3969| 250047] 7.937\3 9-798] 4-578 
30 5.477|3.107|| 64 | 4096| 262144| 8. 9-848|4-598 
31 5567|3.141|| 65 | 4225] 274625| 8.062|4 9-899]4.610 
32 | 51656/3.174|| 66 | 4356| 287496! 8.124|4 9:94914. 626 
33 5.744|3.207|| 67 | 4489] 300763| 8.189|4 10.000/4. 
34 5.83113.239 
Multiplication and Division Table 
A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a number in the last column on the left (18) produces 
the number where the top line and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 


A number in the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in the 
number (18), at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table. 
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10 | 20) 30) 40} 50) 60} 70} 80 


12 | 24| 36] 48] 60) 72) 84) 9 

13 | 26) 39) 52) 65) 78} 91/104 
14 | 28). 42) 56] 70} 84) 98/112 
15.} 30) 45) 60) 75} 90)105)120 


80) 96)112)128 
85)102)119}136 
90)108/126)144 


19 | 38] 57} 76] 95]114/133|152 
20 |_40| 60} 80]100]120]140)160 
21 | 42| 63) 84|/105|126/147|168 
22 | 44| 66 


3} 88)110/132/154)176 

23 | 46) 69) 92)115)138)161)184 
72) 96/120|144/168)192 

25 | 50} 75/100)125/150/175)200 


9 | 10) 111,12); 13 


80] 88) 96 
10}* 99}108)117 


99/110/121)132/143 


88 
6|108]120}132)144/156 


117}130]143}156|169 
126}140/154/168)182 
135] 150/165)180)195 


144/160/176/192)208 
153]170]187/204}221 
162]180}198]216)234 
171/190/209]228|247 
180}200/220/240|260 


189]210/231)252/273 
198)/220/242/264|286 
207/230)253/276/299 
216/240)/264/288/312 
225/250)275|/300|325 


14} 15 | 16) 17) 18 | 19 | 20| 21 | 22) 23) 24; 25 


28] 30) 32] 34] 36) 38] 40] 42] 44] 46] 48] 50 
42) 45) 48] 51) 54) 57] 60) 63] 66] 69] 72] 75 
56} 60] 64| 68} 72) 76] 80} 84) 88} 92] 96/100 
70) 75) 80} 85) 90} 95)100/105]110]115] 120] 125 
84) 90) 96)102|108)/114/120)126]132)138] 144/150 
98)105)112)119]126]133/140/147/154/161] 168] 175 
112/120}128)/136]144}152/160|168]176]184| 192|200 
126}135)144/153)162/171/180/189]198]207| 216] 225 
140} 150} 160]170/180}190/200}210/220|230| 240] 250 


154/165}176]187/198/209/220/231|242/253| 264/275 
168/180} 192/204/216}228/240/252/264|276| 288} 300 
182)195/208|221/234/247|260|273/286]299] 3121325 
196]210}224|238]252|266|/280|294|3081322| 336] 350 
210}225}240)}255/270/285/300/315/330/345| 360] 375 


224/240}256/272/288)/304/320/336/352|368| 384] 400 
238]255/272/289/306/323/340/357|374/391| 408] 425 
252/270/288/306/324/342/360/378/396|414| 432] 450) 
266|285/304/323/342/361/380/399/418|437| 456} 475 
280) 300/320|340}360/380/400|420/440|460) 480] 500 


294)315/336|/357/378/399|420|441 |462/483| 504/525 
308}330/352)/374/396]418]440|462/484| 506] 528] 550 
322/345/368/391/414)/437|460)/483/506|529] 5521575 
336|360/384|408)}432/456/480|504|528|5521576| 600. 
350|375/400)425/450/475|500|525|550|575} 600| 625 


COIF new = 


9 110111112113 


14( 15116 | 1711819 | 20 | 21 | 22| 23! 241] 25 


Mathematical Formulas 


To find the CIRCUMFERENCE of a: 
Circle—Multiply the diameter by 3.14159265 (usually 3.1416). 


To find the 


AREA of a: 


Circle—Multiply the square of the diameter by .785398 (usually .7854). 
Rectangle—Multiply the length of the base by the height. 


Sphere (surface)—Multiply the square of the radius by 3.1416 and multiply by 4. 
Square—Square the length of one side. 


Trapezoid—Add the two parallel sides, multiply by the height and divide by 2. 
Triangle—Multiply the base by the height and divide by 2. 


To find the VOLUME of a: 


Cone—Multiply the square of the radius of the base by 3.1416, multiply by the height, and divide by 3. 


Cube—Cube the length of one edge. 


Cylinder—Multiply the square of the radius of the base b: 


y 3.1416 and multiply by the height. 


Pyramid—Multiply the area of the base by the height and divide by 3. 
Rectangular Prism—Multiply the length by the width by the height. 
Sphere—Multiply the cube of the radius by 3.1416, multiply by 4 and divide by 3. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Arranged according to key words in titles. Figures indicate membership. 


—f— 
Academy of Medicine, N. : (1851), 2 East oe 
St., New York 29. N. ¥ Dir., Howard R. 
Craig, M.D. 


Accountants, Fo once Institute of Certified 
Public (1887), 270 Madison Ave., New York 16; 
35,0000; Exec. a 


York 22, N. Y.; 45, Gunnarson. 
Acoustical Soci Society of, América 1929), Sec., Wal- 
lace Wateriall,; 335 Eas 829 9 Se 17, N.Y. 


Actors Equity Bien. Geis} ‘206 West 47th St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Angus Duncan. 
Actors’ Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 3,018; Gen. Mgr., War- 
ren P. Munsell. 
a tinaties. Society of (1949), 208 So. La Salle 
Chicago 4, Tll.; 1,908; Sec., David . Scott. 
aay OT Education Assn. of the U. S. A. hd 
743 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; Exec. Dir. 
Dr. Glenn Jensen. 

Adult Education, Institute of- (1949), Rm. 203, 
Teachers College, New York 27, N. Y.; Exec. Offi- 
cer, Paul L. Essert. 

Advancement of Colored People, Natl. mask ts 
the (1909). 20 West 40th St.. New York 18, os 
350,000; Exec. Sec., Roy Wilkins. 

Advancement of Management, Soc. for (1936), 
74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 15,000; Exec. 
Dir., P. J. Reddington. 

Adventurers Club of N. Y. (1903), 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Theon Wright. 

Advertisers, Assn. of gst (1912), 155 East 
ae at. New York Iv, N-- Y4— Bee. Peter. Ww. 


fo ggigitl oes 3 Agencies, American Assn. of (1917), 
420 Lexington nee New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., 
Frederic Gamble 

Advertising Club of New York (1906), 23 Park 
Se. New York 16, N. Y.; 2,000; Sec., Charles £. 

Treen. 

Advertising Federation of America (1905), 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 50,000; 
Pres., C. James Proud. 

Aeronautic Assn. of USA, Natl. (1922), 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
5,230; Sec., Mrs. Arlene ‘Davis. 

Aeronautical Sciences, Institute of (1932), 2 East 
64th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 20,700; Sec., Robert 
R. Dexter. 

Aerospace Industries Assn. of America (1919), 
610 Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Harrison Brand, Jr. 

Aerospace Medical Assn. (1929), Washington 
Natl. Airport, Washington 1, D. C.; 2,499; Sec.- 

iliam J. K d, M.D 


Agriculturai Engineers, American Society of 
(1907), 420 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 5,700; 
Exec. Sec., J. L. Butt. 

Agricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3446, 
So. Agric. Bldg., U. S. Agric. Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Wayne D. 
Rasmussen. 

Agronomy, American Soc. of (1907), 2702 Mon- 
roe St., Madison 5, Wis.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., L. G. 
Monthey. 

Ahepa, Order of, Supreme Lodge (1922), 1422 K 
&t., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 25,000; Exec. Sec., 
George J. Leber ‘ 

Air Force Aid Society (1942), Munitions Bldg., 
pa tg Ave., Washington 25, D. C.; 16,700; 
E. Jones, Brig. Gen. USAF (Ret.). 
ties Force Association (1946), Mills Bldg.. Wash- 

maton 6, D. C.; 55,000; Sec., ‘George D. Hardy. 

Ps Line Pilots Assn. (1931), 55th St. & Cleero 

Chicago 38, Ill.; 14,637;. Pres. C. N. Sayen. 
ate Pollution Control Assn. (1907), Penis Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Sec. Arnold Ar 

Air Transport ‘Assn. of America (ag36), 1000 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. 
J. D. Durand. 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. (1939), 4650 
peace Highway, Bethesda, Md.; 80,000; Pres., 

B. Hartranit, Jr. 

o Scalnolice Anonymous (1935), 305 East 45th St.. 
New York 17, oi. ; 300,000; address communica- 
tions to secretary. 

Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for_the Deaf 
(1890 as Volta Speech Assn. for the Deaf; pres- 
ent ei 1954), 1537-25th_ St., N.W., Washine- 
ton 7, D. C.; 3,800; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Jeanette N. 
po RS 

Allergy, American Academy of (1943), 756 No. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Exec. Sec., 


. Kelley. 
Allied Youth “(a9a2), 1709 M a Pathe Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; M. Everett D 
cipine Club, ‘amerlean (1902), i13 "Rast 90th StL, 
New York 28, N. Y.; Pres., Robert H. Bates. 


Altrusa International (1917), 332 a 
Becit. Chicago 4, Ill.; 16,000; Dir. Pubheity: a 


Association, National (1946), Savannah 

state'e Golteee, Savannah, Ga.; Exec. .» Wilton 

Prater Council, ee ne oe Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washing . C.5 Exec, 
Sec., Ernest T. Stewart, Jr. 

American Citizens of German Descent 
U. 8. A., hae eg of (1945), 59-17 baimette 
St., Brooklyn 27, Y.; Sec., John Lawrora. 

American Federation of Labor brs er re of 


1881 and Con of Industrial oiesileaane 
estab. 1935), "315-11 eth St., N.W., 


ea 
William F. Schnitzler.” 

American Indian Affairs, Assn. on (1923), 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N. Y¥.; 2,200; Sec., 
Alden Stevens. 

American Indians, ere Weshbnetan 6. of (1944), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W Pp be 9 7 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Helen L. Peterson. 

American Irish Historical aes (Jan. 20, 
1897), 991 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. ¥.i 
2,500; Pres.-Gen., James Mc earn 

American L Latvian- Association Oe 1727 Ken- 
yon St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.; 10,000; Sec. 
Gen., Bruno Albats. 

American Legion, The (Mar. 15-17, 1919, in 
Paris, France), 700 No. Pennsylvania St., In- 
is 6, Ind.; 2,702,992; Natl. Adjt. E. A 
Biackmore. 

American Legion Auxiliary (Noy. 10, By ag 
TTT No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, ee 3 1,000,- 
000; Natl. Sec., Mrs. Jane Gould Maye: 

American Life Convention (1906), 330" No. Michi- 
oe ae ,» Chicago 1, Ill.; Dir. Publicity, James 

ussell. 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Fer- 
ris J. Stephens. 

American-Secandinavian Foundation (1911), iy 
East 73rd St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Corrin P. 
Strong. 

American Swedish Historical Foundatien (1926), 
1900 Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; Pres., 
Dr. Walter G. Nord. 

American Veterans of World War I and Korea- 
AMVETS (1944), 1710 Rhode Island Ave., NAW 
Washington 6, D. C.; 125.000: Natl. Exec. Dir. 

E. Howard. AMVETS Natl. Auxiliary (1946), ae 
Sec., Mrs. Dorothy Brooks. 

Amputation Foundation, National (1924), 12-45 
150th St., Whitestone, L.I., N.Y.; 2,650; ~Pres., 
Paul Ramaglia. 

Antarctic Association, American (1944), 6323 
Wiscassett Rd., Washington 16, D. C.; Pres., 
Capt. Finn Ronne, USNR. 

Antiquarian Society, American (1812), Salis- 
bury St. at Park Ave., Worcester 9, Mass.; Sec., 
Clifford K. Shipton. 

Antique Automobile Club of America (1935), 4201 
Jefferson St., Hyattsville, Md.; 9,500; Sec.. 
Edward Pamphilsn. 

Appalachian Mountain Club (1878) ioe ee 
Boston 8, Mass.; Exec. Dir., C. Francis Bele er. 

Appraisers, American Soc. of (190A 1028 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,000; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth Dendo. 

Aquarian Society (1892), Pres., Mrs. Lyna Ran- 
del, 251 West 92nd St., New York 25, N.Y 

Arbitration Association, American. (1926), 4717 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., A. Hat- 
vany. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 
5 Washington Sa., North, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Gen. Sec., Prof. LeRoy A. Campbell. 

Archery Assn., National (1879), Sec.-Treas., 
Mrs. Helene B. Huck, 20-A Yale Ave., Buffalo, N. y. 

Architects, American Institute of (1857), 1735 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, Bagel oF 
13,350; Pres., John Noble Richards. 

Architects, New York Society of (1906), 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y¥.; Sec., John J. 
Carroll. 

Architectural League of N. ¥. (1881), 115 Hast 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Kathryn 
Farrell. 

Archivists, Society of American (1936), 332_State 
Service Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Sec., Dolores Renze. 

Armed Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association (1946). 1624 Eye Street N. W.. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 10,000; Gen. Mgr., Col. W. J. Baird. 

Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the U. 8. 
A. (1890), 422 Forest Ave., Fairfax, Va.; Natl. 
Adjt., Maj. Frank H. Sargent. 
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and N: iy ee See 1886), 1391 Main 

Sf eatemore, Ohio; Sec., Josep Fs Bur, 
Art and Industry, of (19 2), 114 
oe rai ae St., New York 16, N. ¥.; Sec., Josephine 
ast Cee of N. Y., Municipal ( come 15 Gra- 
mercy Park, New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Irene 


Art Students League ae N. Y¥. (1875). 215 West 
ms ay secs York 19, N. ¥.; 4,000; Exec. Dir.. 

war onis. 

Artists of America, Allied (1914), 1082 Fifth nibs iS 
New York 28, N. ¥.; Sec., Salvatore Indiviglia 

Arts, American Federation of (1909), 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. ¥.; Sec., Ann Patai. 

Arts Club, National Gan). sh ‘Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, Y.; Sec., Robin T. Tait. 

Arts and "Let American. Academy of (1904), 
eee West eet} St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., 

an Nevins. 

Arts and Letters, National ene of (1898 as 
Amer. Social Science Assn.), 633 West 155th St., 
New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., Leonie Adams. 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of a 
280 Newton St., Boston 46, Mass.; Sec., J. L. On 


cley 

‘ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers) (Feb. 13, 1914). 3" 575. Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Deems Taylor. 

Associated Press, The (1848), *50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., Lloyd Stratton. 

Astronautical Soeiety, ‘American (1953), 516 
ata Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Fernand F. 

rtin. 

Astronomical Society, American (1899), Sec., Dr. 
J. Allen Hynek, Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, 60 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Athletes of America, Intercollegiate Assn. of 
Amateur (1876), Hotel ererbetien, 8th Ave. at 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Athietic Associations, Natl. Federation of State 
High School (May 14, 1920). 7 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., C. B, Fagan. 

Athletic Conference, Eastern College (1938), 
Teo Manhattan, 8th Ave. at 44th St., New York 

Y.; Sec., Asa 8. Bushnell. 

‘Athletic Union of the U. S., Amateur (1838), 
233 Broadway, New Ore, N.. Y¥.; .100,000; Sec.- 
Treas., James F, Simm 

Attorneys General, National Assn. of (1907), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Herbert 
L, Wiltsee. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 123 No. 
Wacker Drive, ope a Tll.; 3,881; Pres, & Man. 
Dir., James N. Shryoc 

Audubon Society, National (1905), 1130 one 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., ‘Dr. Olin 
Pettingill, Jr. 

Authors and Composers, American Guild of 
(1931), 158 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
2,300; ‘Exec. Dir,, Miriam Stern 

Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
nie New York 16, N. Y¥.; 3,300; Exec. Sec., Luise M. 
Sillcox. 

Automobile Association. American (1902), 1712 
G St., N.W.; Washington 6, D. C.; 6,575,480; Sec., 
William B. ‘Spence er. 

Automobile Club, National (1924), any Pine St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif.; 335.248; Sec., Stewart. 

Automobile Dealers Assn., National (1912), 2000 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 21,000; Exec. 
V. P., James C. Moore. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913), 
320 New Center Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich.; Man. 
Dir., Harry A. Williams. 

Automobile Touring Alliance, American (1932), 
220 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 1,000,000; 
Sec., William Berry, 

Automotive Engineers, Society of (1905), 485 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 24,305; Sec., 
John A. C. Warner. 

Automotive Old Timers (1939), 2000 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. V.P. Henry M, T. Cun- 
ningham. 

Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of Mexican 
War; Oct. 13, 1847. at Mexico City, Mex.), 1307 New 
Hampshire Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., John 
Cc. Hunt, 

FES 1 


Bacteriologists, Society of American (July 28, 
1899), 19875 Mack Ave., Detroit 36, Mich.; 6,100; 
Exec. Sec., R. W. Farber. 

Ball Players of America, Assn. of Professional 
(Oct, 9, 1924), 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif.; Sec., Bobby Adams. 

Bankers Association, American (1875), 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y¥.; Sec., Henry M. 
Sommers. 

Bankers Assn,, Independent (1930), First State 
Bank, Sauk Centre, Minn.; Sec., Ben F. DuBois. 

Bar Association, American (1878), 1155 East 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 97,000; Public Relations 
Dir., Don Hyndman. 

Bar Assn., ¥oteral (1920), 1737 H Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D, C.; 7,700; Exec, Sec., Miss Betty 
Baker. 


and Beauticians 
Hig cen tie 3 Bla y, Share (1931), Box 1420, 
wi ae at 
a St., Columbus 15, Ohio; Pres., 
So ee one Se aoa Reo nome 
oA Bien Educational Foundati aie 
420 Lexington Ave., New York AL NY. 
Oa ceed Phi (1931), 3525 Broadway, Kansas 
Otter A ip, 000: fot age og (4921), 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Dir. Pub. 


Relations, Thomas C. Roberts. 
Bible ics a (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
ng Boor 22, ; 350,000; Rec. Sec., Rev. Eric 
ort, 


Biblical Instructors, Natl. Assn. of (1909), Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; Sec., Prof. B. LeRoy 
Burkhart. 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
(1880), Garrett Biblical Inst., Speke Univ., 
Evanston, Ill.; Sec., Prof. Chas. F. Kraft. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), Oo. 
Box 397. Grand Central oe New York 17, N. ¥.; 
Editor, Robert F. Metzdor: 

Bicycle Club of America “(1936), 9 Central Park 
West, New York, N. Sec., S. Panitch. 

Bicycle Institute of “America (1919), 122 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; Exec. Sec., John 
Auerbach. 

Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 95 
East Deshler, Columbus, Ohio; Pres., August Husse. 

Big Brothers of America eae 1007 Suburban 
Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Margaret 
M. Hanley. 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943), 
15 Pine St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Gardner Os- 


born 

Biil of Rights Day Assn., American eee 
1101, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, >’ Natl. 
Dir., Vincent Rossini. 

Billiard Congress of America (1948), 915 Edison 
Bldg., Toledo 4, Ohio; Exec. Sec., John Canelli. 

Biological Chemists, American Society of (1906). 
Bers nF F. W. Putnam, Un. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. Fla. 

Blind, American Foundation = the (1921), 15 
noo agen St., New York 11, N, ; Sec., Richard 

. Mige 

Blind, American Foundation for be rage (1919), 
22 West 17th St., New York 11, N. ; Sec., Peter 
J. Salmon. 

Blind, N. ¥. Assn. for the (1905), 111 East 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., John L. McCormick. 
Blinded Veterans Association (1945), 3408 Wis- 
consin Ave., nee yrassrontos 16, D.'C.; Admin, 
Dir., Jack H. Stree 

Blizzard Club, Tea. 12, 1888 (Jan. 12, 1940), 
Sec., Mrs. Paul E. Quinlan, 2435 Winthrop Road, 
Lincoln 2, Neb. 

Blizzard Men and Ladies of 1888 (Mar. 12, 1929), 
6384 Fitchett St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. ¥.; Sec.. 
Fred Schneider. 

Blood Banks, American Assn. of (1947), Sue 
1619, 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill.; 
fice Mer., ane Lois J. James 

Blue and Gray Assn. (1938), Frank Leu Bldg., 
Montgomery, Ala.; Gen. Mgr., Champ Pickens. 

B'nai B'rith (Oct. 13, 1843), 1640 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 450 ,000; Exec. 
V. P,, Maurice Bisgyer. Component units include: 
B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundations (1923), Natl. Dir., 
Rabbi Benjamin M. Kahn; B’nai B’rith Youth Or- 
ganization (1924), Natl. Dir. Max F. Baer, Other 
units: B'nai B’rith Women, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, and B’nai B’rith Voca- 
tional Service. 

Board of Trade of the City of Chicago ieee 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 

Sec., Warren W. Lebeck. 

Board of Trade, New York (1873), 1 Liberty St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. V. P. Robert T. Walsh. 

Book Manufacturers‘ Institute (1933), 25 West 
43rd St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Alma G. Watson. 

Book Publishers Council, American (1946), 24 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; 158 publishing 
firms; Managing Dir., Dan Lacy 

Booksellers Association, Aiea (1900), 175 
Fifth Avenue, Ser York 10, N. Y.;. Exec. Dir., 
Joseph A. Duff 

Bowling perk American Lawn Ger P. O. Box 
3304, Orlando, Fla.; Sec,, Harold L, Esch. 

Bowling Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 
1572 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Exec, Sec., 
Frank K. Baker. 

Bowling Congress, Woman’s _— International 
(1916), 1295 Dublin Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio; Sec., 
Mrs, Emma Phaler. 

Boy Scouts of America, National Council (Feb. 
8, 1910), New Brunswick, N. J.; 4,885,587; Chief 
Scout, Dr. Arthur A, Schuck. 
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Scouts of America, Greater New York Coun- Catholic Press Assn. of the U. S. (1911), 6 ig % 
mie 1922), 25 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y.; | 39th St,, New York 16, N. Y¥. . 
Scou Eee, & Sec., Robert L. Billington. rk 16, N. 5 Hacc. Sec, samen, 2s 


Boys’ Brigades of America, United (Nov. 4, aay 
512 Overbrook Rd., Baltimore 12, Md.; Na 
Cmdr., Walter A. Koerber. 
Boys’ Clubs of pce (1906), 771 First Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. a — 500,000 members; 
me 


Natl. Dir., John M. 

Brewers. yonneetian, vu. a: (1862), 535 Fifth 
aye New York 17, N. Y.; Asst. Sec., D. G. Glas- 

Brith Abraham (1882), 37 East 7th St., New 
York 3, N. Y.; 13,000; Sec., Adolph Stern 

Brith Sholom (1905), 506 5 ts , Philadelphia 
6, Pa.; 20,000; Exec. Dir,, Albert L: 

Broadcast Unions and’ Guilds Natl. Assn. of 
(NABUG) (1947), 37 West 46th St., New York 36, 

Y.; Natl. Chmn., Oliver W. Nicoll 

Beare. got cions Natl. Assn. of (1922), 1771 N 
Street, N.W., ahaa iy hs 6, D. C.; 2,480; Sec., 
Everett E. Revercom 

Brookings Tastiontho (1927), bch Massachusetts 
ae fe .W., Washington 6, D, C.; Sec., Edna M. 

rke 

RE Trades Employers Assn. of the oes of 

. (1903), 711 Third Ave., New York 17, Se 
abet oo “w. Arthur Riehl. 

Business Clubs, Natl. Assn. of American (1922), 
oe Dale Bldg., Danville, Ill.; Sec., H. W. Edin- 
urgh 

Business Education Association, United (July 4, 
1892), 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 7,674; Exec, Dir., Hollis Guy. 

Business Magazine Editors, Society of (1949), 
1015 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C,; 
Chmn. of Exec. Committee, Paul Wooton. 

Business Publications, Associated (1906), 205 


East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Edgar 
W. B. Fairchild. 

Business Writing Association, American (1935), 
Sec., Prof. Francis W. Weeks, 1007 West Nevada 
St., Urbana, Ill. 

Button Society of America, Natl. (Nov. 19, 1938). 
7940 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 17, Pa.; Sec., 
Mrs. Robert McCreight, Jr. 


ty aes 


Camp Fire Girls (Mar. 17, 1910), 16 East 48th 


St., New York 17, N. Y.; 500,000; Sec., Mrs. Ken- 
neth A. Digney. 
Camping Assn., American (1910), Bradford 


Woods, Martinville. Ind.; 6,800; Exec. Dir., 
W-> Ransom. 

Cancer Society, American (May 22, 1913), 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. YP 
Warren H. Cole. r 

Canners Assn., National (1907), 1133 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carlos 
Campbell. 

Capital Punishment, American League to Abolish 
(1927), 14 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass.; Exec, 
Dir., Mrs. Herbert B. Ehrmann, 

Cap tive European Nations, Assembly of (1954), 
29 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 14 organ- 
izations of political refugees ‘trom central and 
eastern Europe; Sec. Gen., Brutus Coste. 

Carbonated Beverages, Amer. Bottlers of (1919), 
1128 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.:-Sec., 
Thomas F. Baker. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation (1936), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Dir., 
George Hanstein. 

Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
Piccadilly, 227 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
1,250; Sec., Dolores Pugliese. 

Catholic Alumnae, International Federation of 
(1914), 416 Administration Bes Catholic Univ. 
of America, Washington 17, . C.; Sec., Anne F. 
Holbert. 

Catholic Assn. for International Peace (1926), 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N-W., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Exec. Sec., V. Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins, 

Catholic Benevolent Legion, Supreme Council 
(1881), 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Henry J. Funsch. 

Catholic Charities, Natl. Conference of (1910), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
4,000; Pres., Rt. Rev. Mser. George H, Guilfoyle. 

Catholic Church Extension Society of the U. 8S. 
A. (1905), 1307 S. epee potas Chicago 5, IIl.; 
Gen. Sec., Rev. John L, 

Catholic Civics Club of ihe (1945), Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship, Catholic Univ. of 
America, eorene in 17, D. C.; Exec. Head, W. 

ate Snell 
Woethole Daughters of America (June 18, 1903), 
10 West 7ist St., New York 23, N. Y.; 215,000; 
Natl. Sec., Mrs. Anna K. Ballard. 

Catholic Hospital Assn. of the U. and Canada 
(1915), 1438 So. Grand Blvd., ey Fotis 4, Mo.; 
Exec. Dir., Rev. John J, Flanag: 

Catholic Men, Natl. Goud vot (1920), 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. 
Dir., Martin H. Work. 


Hugh 
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res., Dr. 


oyle. 
Catholic Rural Life Conference Nati 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, owa: "7, 00s Bene 
Rev. John George Weber. 
Eo ee Veterans ofXU. U. a A. (1935), 1411 
as. in, Dy i 
Psat ie han, cocken of Ga 
atholic Women, Natl. Council o (1920), 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, AP . 2 
A Tl ea ot amin gh 
atholic Writers o erica (1919), 65 East 
89th St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. Frank 


fonnolys oan 
eramic Society, American (1899)), 4 
ale ets Columbus 14, Ohio; Gen. Bag Ace antes 
a 
Cerebral Palsy Assn. ented 1949 2 
44th St., New York 36, ‘N.Y ag Mrs. "Tex Mite 
€. 
Chamber of, Commerce, New York (1768 = 
erty St., New York 5, N. "y 3 Sec., ped Te ye a 
Chamber of Gomnenas: “for Trade With Italy, 
American (1887), 105 Hudson St., New York 13, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mario F. Hutton. 
Chamber of Commerce of the als S. (1914), 


1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 4 

VioPs {rch N. Boo th er a C.: Exec 
arities ssn., a 

East, 22d St., New York 10, N.Y. Exe Dine 


Gordon E. Brown. + 
Chartered Life Underwriters, American Society 
of (Sept. 27, 1929), 3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
4, Rite 6,315; wD ae iy Mills. 
autauqua stitution 4), Chaut . 
New York; Sec., Charles E. Peirce. on 
Chemical Engineers, American Inst. of (1908), 
25 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 18,940; Sec., 


J. van Antwerpen. 
‘Chemical Socie y, American (1876), 1155 16th 
90,000; Exec, 


St., N.W.; Washington 6, D. C.; 
Sec., Alden H Emery. 

Chemists, Amer spina of (1923), 60 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., John Kotrady. 

Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 79 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Operating Dir., Virgil 
W. Peterson. 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), Suite 
1824, 322 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Pres., 
Joseph O, Hanson. 

Child Labor Committee, National (1904), 419 
Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Eli 
E. Cohen. 

Child Study Assn. of America (1888), 9 East 89th 
St., New York 28, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec. Dir., A. D, 
Buchmueller. 

Child Welfare League of America (1920), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Joseph H. Reid. 

Children of the American Revolution (1895), 
1776 D St., N4w., Washington 6, D. C.; 18,000; 
Exec. Sec., "Mrs. David D. Porter. 

Children’s Aid Society (1353), 105 East 22nd St.. 
New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Edwin K. Marrill. 

Children’s Book Council (1949), 175 Fifth Ave., 
ae York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss Joanna Fos- 
er, 

China Society of Arnerlge (1911), 125 East 65th 


St., New York 21, Y.; Sec., Mrs. Isabelle 
Williams. 

Chinchilla Breeders of America, Natl. (1938), 
150 North St., Middletown, N. Y.; 2,300; Exec. 
Sec., Ross W. Jenkins. 

Chinchilla Cooperative of America, Farmers 


(1950), 145 West 30th St., New York, N. Y.; 3,100; 
Sec., G. Robert Bevan. 

Chinese Women’s Association (1932), 309-11 
pee Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Wing 
Ling. 

Chiropractic Assn., Nath (1930), Natl. Bldg., 
Webster City, Ia.; 8,310; Exec. Sec., Dr. L. M. Rogers. 

Chiropractors Association, International (1926), 
741 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa; 4,288; Bus. Mer., 
Kenneth Gingerich. 

Christian Education, World Council of (1907; 
outgrowth of World Sunday School Convention 
held in 1889), 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.r¥.; Sec. ; Rev. Nelson Chappel. 

Christian Endeavor, International Society of 
(Feb. 2, 1881), 1221 E, Broad St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio; Gen. Sec., Harold E. Westerhoff. 

Church Peace Union (1914), 170 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Dr. A. W. Loos. 

Cincinnati, Society of the (May 10, 1783), 2118 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 2,000; 
Sec., Irving C, Hanners, 

Circus Fans Assn, of America (1926), P.O. Box 
393, Hartford 1, Conn.; Sec., Gil Conlinn, 

Circus Saints & Sinners Club of Amer., Dexter 
Fellows Tent of the (1935), 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Herbert Walmsley. 

Citizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., John 
M. Leavens. 


Club of N. ¥. (1892), Park 
Yor reat. Tec, 9 went OF asi) 


‘anagers’ 
ae ee vei se Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
pha 
ovis vie Serv lubs Executives, Assn. of (1881), 
Rm, 3112, its .Sonn St., New York 38, N. ¥.; Pres.- 


James N. 
Civil Te ee ‘American Society of (1852), 
oaks York 18, N. Y.; 45,000; 


Exe 2 Sec W aes ee Wan 
sor 
Liberties C Union, Amer. (1920), 170 Fifth 

aver New oe 10, N. ¥.; 45,000; Exec. Dir., 

a . Ma 

Civil Service mosey; Net Natl. (1881), 315 oo 
Ave., New York, N Dir., J. R. Wats 

Civil War Round Table oot N. ¥. (1950), 2e 
New Hyde Park Rd., Garden City, N. Y¥.; 
pee Gates. 

Civitan International (April 15, 1920), 115 North 
2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; 34, 000; Sec., Rudolph 
T. Hubbard. 

Clay Products Institute, Structural (1934), 1520 
‘la St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., J. J. 

‘ermak 

Clearing a Assn. .» N. ¥. (1853) 77 Cedar St., 
New York 5, Exec. V. P., Paul R. Fitchen. 

Clinical ‘pathologists American Society of 
a: 445 N. Lake aN Drive, Chicago 11, Il.; 

ec. Sec., Claude E. 

er Geaa Guard wae See Riess), 1300 E St., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Commander A: 
J. Caliendo. 

Cocoa Exchange, N. ¥. (925). 92 Beaver St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., P. Brenn 

Coffee and Sugar Exchange, N. ¥. (1882), 79 

~ ¥.3 Exec. Sec. A. D. 


Pine St., New York 5, 
American (1939), 5011 


Corbett. 
Collectors Association, 

3 eS Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn.; Sec., 

Johnson. 


Woonese English Assn. (1939), Exec. Sec., John 
Hicks, Univ. of So. Florida, Tamp a 4, Fla, 
College Entrance SE rclnntion: Beare (1900), 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N. ; Sec., Mrs, 
Samuel Gise. 

Ceallege Physical Education Assn. (1897), P.O. 
ee 793, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec., Dr. M. M. Mac- 
enzie. 

College Public Relations Assn., Amer. (1917), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C.; Exec. Dir., Frank L. Ashmore. 

Colleges, Assn. of American (1915), 1818 R St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Theodore 
A. Distler. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Assn. of oe 
Barber-Scotia Coll,, Concord, N. C.; Sec., L. 
Cozart. 

Collegiate Athletic Assn., National (1906), 206 
Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Exec. Dir., 
Walter Byers. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Assn. 
of (1916), 101 N. Skinker Blvd., Station 24, St. 
Louis 5, Mo.; Exec. Sec., James M. A. Robinson. 

Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 East 61st 
St., New York 21, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Mrs, Darnall 
Wallace. 

Colonial Dames of America, Natl. Society (1891), 
2715 Q St., N.W., Washington 7, ; Corr, 


Sec., Mrs. Frank D. Bisbee. 
Colonial Wars, General Society of (1893), 1,523 | 
O St, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 4,000; Sec. Gen., 


Harry man Dorsey. 

Commerce and Industry Assn. of, N. ¥. (1897), 
99 Church St., New York 7, N. Y.; 3,500; Exec. 
V. P., Thomas J. Miley. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), Suite 
754, 222 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill; 4,400; 
Exec. Sec., Curtis W. Post. 

Commercial Trayelers of America, United (Jan. 
16, 1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 
222,000; Sup. Sec., A. W. Franklin. 

Community Councils of the City of N. ¥. (1921), 
201 West 80th Street, New York 24, N. Y.; Sec., 
Edward Russell. 

Community Funds and Councils of America, 
United (1918), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Sec., William D. F. Morrisson. 

Community Service Society of N. ¥. (1939 by 
merger of Assn. for Improving Condition of the 


Poor, 1843, and Charity Organization Soc. of 
N. ¥., 1882). 105 Bast 22d St., New York 10, 
N. Y.; Gen. Dir., Frank J. Hertel. 


Companions of the Forest of America (June 1, 
14685). 250 West 57th St,, New York 19, N. YS 
350,000; Sec,, Alma Claire’ Clark. 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board, New 
York (1914), 200 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.: 
Gen Mer. Robert E. Marshail. 

Composers, Authors and Publishers (see ASCAP) 

Computing Machinery, Assn. for (1947), 2 East 
63rd St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Irene Hollister, 

Concrete Institute, American (1905), 22400 West 
7 Mile Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.; 10,200; Sec., William 
A. Maples. 


John | 


Conservation 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 


Assn. 1928), 50 East St., 
N. Yo Dir Publicity, A. B. Bowers. 2 
(asi0), 33 West Seth St., New York 18, N. ¥.: 


Consuliing Management Engineers, Assn. 
AS ag 347 ee Ave., New York 17, N. nats 


Contract Bridge (1927), 33 = 
60th St. New York 23, N. Y.; Pe 10,000: Exec, Sec., 


Alvin dy. 
Dnmeeiens Institute of America (1931), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.; 5,000; Man. Dir., Paul 


Haase. 
perative College Projects, Council on (1956), 
Kenitcky State College. Frankfort, Ky.; Pres., 


B. Atwood. 

feat League of the U.S.A. (1916), 343 So. 
—— St., Chicago 4, Il; Exec. Dir., Jerry 
Voorhis. 

Correctional Association, American (1870 as 
Amer. Prison Assn.; renamed 1955). sae East 15th 
St., New York 3, N. a Ss . Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Cosm smopolitan Sea (1933), e O. Box 
a be Worth 16, Tex.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., James 


Ww. 
bh da “Council of America, Natl. (Noy. 22, 

1938), _— North Parkway, Memphis 12, Tenn.; 
a E: hie tne ag Fh 15, 1870), 60 

‘otton Ex = 2 ug. 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., John J. 
Scanlan. 

Cotten Textile Merchants of N. ¥., Assn. of 
| (1918), 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.: Sec., 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


-| Rennie. 


| East 96th St., 
| Charles S. Whitman, Jr. 


John L. Severance. 

Counter Intelligence Corps Assn., Natl. (1948), 
1343 St. Elma, N.E., Canton 5, Ohio; 4,000; Sec., 
Edmund Durkin, Jr.’ 

Credit Bureaus. of America, Associated (1906), 
7000 Chippewa St., St. Louis "19, Mo.; Sec., Otto 
H. Lanfersieck. 

Credit Management, National erty a! (1896), 
44 East 23rd ptkae, New York 10, ; 36,000; 
Sec,. Philip J. Gra 
Credit Union Nail. Assn. (1935), P. O. Box 431 
Madison 1, Wis.; Man. Dir., H. Vance A’ ye 

Criminology, American Assn. of (1954), 

Box 1122, Boston 3, Mass.; Sec., Wayne A. Atiemae 


Crippled Children and Adults, Natl. Soc. for 
(1921). 2023-55 West Ogden Ave., Bn 12, Tll.; 
Exec. Dir., Dean W. Roberts, M.D 

Customs Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of Amer- 
ica (Mar. 22, 1897), 8 Bridge St., New York, 
N. Y.; Exec, 'Sec., John F. Budd. 

= 

Dairy Industries Supply Assn. (1912), areer 

19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. V.'P., 


Roberts Everett. 
Dairy Science Assn., Amer: (1906), 32 Ridgeway 
Circle, White Plains, N. Y.; Sec., F. Judkins. 
Dairymen’s League Ceoperative Assn. (1919), 
100 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y¥.; 18,500; Sec., 
Glenn Talbott. . 

Dames of the Court of Honor, Natl. Society of 
the (1921), Mrs. Slaude DeL, Walker, 700 Lake Sue 
Ave., Winter Park, 

Dartmouth College Club (1925), 37 East 39th St., 
New York 16, Sec., John’ H, Hatheway. 

Daughters of the thsneritan Colonists, Natl. So- 
ciety (1921), Suite 217, 1025 Sera cs Ave., 
Washington, D. C.; Sec., Miss A. M. Booth. 

Daughters of the American ieyuluilony 


Natl, 
Society (Oct. on 1890), 1776 D St., N.W., Wash- 
Ep hae 6, D. ;°186,650; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Erwin F. 
eimes. 


Daughters of the Cincinnati eee 27, 1894), ky 
New York 28, N C ec... 


Daughters of the Confederacy, United nega: 
Memorial Bldg., 329 N. Blvd.. Richmond 29, 
35,000; Sec.-Gen., Mrs. John L. Jones, New Yo: rE 
Division: Rec. Sec. ., Mrs. Helen C. Muller, 208-15 
38th Ave., Bayside 61, N. Y. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the Republic, 
U. S.. A. (1927), 600 West 162d St., New York 
32, N. ¥.; Founder, Mrs. Amanda Shaw Hirsch. 
This society gave New York City the Defenders 
Memorial Grove, north of Grant’s Tomb, River- 
side Dr., commemorating the 4 chaplains lost on 
the U.S.S. Dorchester and dead of Korean War. 
1902), 1461 Rat de tet WEG eth We We ator 

ode Islan ve ashington, 
D. 4,000; Pres. Mrs. Uel Stephens, 3 


Daughters of Isabella, Natl. Circle (1897), 375 


Whitney Ave., New Haven 11, Conn,; 1 ; 
Natl. Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. atL000: 
Daughters of the oe (1885), 31 Union Sa. 


West, New York 3, N. ¥.; Office Sec., Miss Alice K- 


An vad pata ged 


oF the Deaf, Yndiana n, Aeeigte 

G) e 

National Assn. of the 11880), 2480 aes 
gr., 


Deaf, 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif.; 12,000; Office 
ta H. Pick. 4 


Delta 
American Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor 
(1946), Sec., Robert Neil, 803 James St., Guarlerci, 


Pa. 
Defense Society, Amer. gle nae Sop Se Wall 
St., ee Work, Noy. Act. Bec., J. W. 
Matthews. 

DeMolay, Order of (Mar. 18, 1919). 201 sal 
Armour Blyd., Kansas City, Mo.; 3,000,000; 
Relations Dir., Richard BE, ‘Har caer 

Dental Assn., Beenie (Aug, 1859), 222 East 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Il., 34, 695; Sec., Dr. 
Harold Hillenbrand. 

Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, Society of 
the (Feb. 9, 1933), R.F.D. 2, Peterborough, N. 
H.; Historian General, Rev. Frederick Lewis Weis. 

Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration 


of Independence (1907), 2129 Delancey P1., die 
delphia 3, Pa.; Sec. Gen., Thomas Graham 
Dialect Society, American (1889), Box "1494, 


University, Ala.; Sec., I. Willis Russell. 
Dietetic Assn., American (1917), 620 No. Michi- 
Chicago 11, Ill.; 14,356; Exec. Dir., 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn. (1917), 3 East 57th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 2,400; Dir. of Publ. Rel., 
Elbrun R. French, 

Directors Guild of America (formed 1960 by 
merger of Radio and Television Directors Guild 
with Screen Directors Guild of America), 114 East 
52nd St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Newman 
H. Burnett. 

Disabled American Veterans (1920), 5555 Ridge 
Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio; 208,062; Natl. Adijt., 
John #, Feighner. 

Disaster Mobilization, Natl. Inst. for (formed 
1959 by merging Civil Defense Research Associates, 
estab. 1943, and Industrial Security rte her 
estab. 1955), aah Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.,Y.; 


Sec., Max Spitalny 
Ducks ‘Unlimited (1937), 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y.; 30,000; Exec. Sec., L. J. Durkin. 


Duodecimal Society of America ( 1944), 20 Carlton 
Pl., Staten Island 4, N. Y.; See., Ralph H. Beard. 


Sey 

Eagles, Fraternal Order of (1898), 2401 _W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 850,000; Gr. Sec., 
William G,. Watson. 

Eastern Siar, Order of the, 
Chapter (1876), 1618 New Hampshire Ave., 
Washington 9, D. C.; 3,000,000; Grand Sec., 
Mamie Lander. 

Econometric Society (1930), Box 1264, Yale Sta., 
New Haven, Conn., 1,500; Sec., Richard Ruggles. 

Economic Assn., American (1885), Northwestern 
Un., 629 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill.; 10,159; Sec., 
Prof. James Washington Bell. 

Economic Development, Committee fer (1942), 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Robert 
FP. Lenhart, 

Edison Electric Institute (1933), tip ee Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., . B. Mor 

Editors, Internatl. Council of eidttietrtad (1941), 


General Grand 
N.W., 
Mrs. 


2108 Braewick Circle, Akron 13, Ohio; Sec., Mrs. 
Geraldine Keating. 

Education, American Council on (1918), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C,; 
Exec. Dir., Helen D. Bragdon. 


Education Assn, of the U. S., 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
Exec. Sec., William G. Carr. 

Education, Natl. Society for the Study of (1901), 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.; 4,700; Sec.. 
Herman G. Richey. 

Educational Broadcasters, Natl. Assn. of (1924), 
14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Harry 
J. Skornia. 

Educational Research Assn., American (1915). 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., Guy T. Buswell. 

Educational Theatre Assn., American (1936), 
Dept. of Speech, Michigan State Uniy., East Lans- 
ing, Mich.; 4,166; Exec. Sec., John A. "Walker. 

82nd Division Association (1919), 28 East 39th 
St., New York 16, Wie ABec.s Edward C. Ellinger. 

87th Infantry prises Assn. (1945), 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., Isidore Beerman. 

89th Infantry Division Society of World War I 
(Oct. 19, 1945, 20 Grand Camp, France), Box 
2344, Roanoke, Va.: Natl. Sec B. E. Chewning. 

Electric Railroaders Assn. (1934), 145 Greenwich 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; Office Mer., H. Rinke, 


Natl. Asie 1201 
C.; 707,160; 


Electrical Engineers, American Institute of 
(May 123. 1884), 33 rg Che St.. New York 18, 
N. Y.; 55,491; Exec, i 


y S. Hibshman 
Electrochemical Soniciy 1502), 1860 Broadway, 
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Sierras York 23, N. ¥.; 3,300; Exec, Sec., Robert K. 
Electronic Industries nee ey 1721 DeSales 
= ee Washington 6, D. C.; Sec,, James D. 


“Electtoplaters’ gg ge Peo er 445 
Broad St., Newark, N. J.; Sec., John Nichols, 
Elks, Benevolent and ‘Seotecthve Order of (Feb. 
16, 1868), ti Lake Ri 2S der asgn. 14, Iil., 

1,250,000; Gr. Sec., L. 

Emerson Society, The’ Gos 
Hartford 1, Conn.; Chmn., Piet. W. Cameron. 

Engine and Boat Sanutiotaspee: ‘Natl. Assn. of 
(1904). 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 
Sec,, Joseph E. Choate. 

Engineering Education, Amer. Society for (1893), 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; 9,300; Sec., Prof. W. 
Leighton Collins. 

Engineering Bt eget bee (1904), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., S. W. Marras, 

Engineers, Amer. Assn. of “agis). 8 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,950; Sec., M. E. Melver. 

Engineers Joint Council (1941), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., E. Paul Lange. 

Engineers, sProfessional, Nate “Soc. of (1934), 
2029 K St., W., ington 6, D. C.; 52,000; 
Exec. Dir., ‘paul pai Robbins, 

Engineers, Western Society of (1869), & East 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill.; 3,000; Sec., J. Harl 
Harrington. 

English-Speaking Union of the U. S. (1920). 16 
East 69th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 29,095; Dir. 
Gen., 16 East 69th St., New York 21, N. ¥. 

eiiacial Actors’ 


Guiid of America (May 23, 

1926), 1 East 29th St., New York 16, N. ¥.; 1,000; 
Bxec. Sec., Helen Morrison. 

Esperanto Assn. of No. Amer. (1905), 114 West 

16th St., New York 11, N. ¥.; Gen. Sec., G. Alan 


Connor. 
Eugenics Reetelye American (1926); 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Frederick Osborn. 
Evangelicals, Natl. Assn. of (1942), 222 East Wil- 
low, Wheaton, Tll., Exec. Dir., Dr. George L. Ford. 

Exchange Club, National (Mar. 27, 1911), 3050 
Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio; 87,000; Natl. Sec., 
Herold M. Harter. 

hes 


Fairs & Expositions, International Assi., (1891), 
777 Arbor Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Sec., Frank 
H. Kingman. 

Family Protection League of USA (1935), 4143 


Moody St., Corona, Calif.; Exec. Officer, Peter 
Hansen. 

Family Service Assn. of Amer (1911), 215 
Park Ave. South, New York 3, N. Y.; Gen. Dir., 
Clark W. Blackburn. 

Farm Bureau Federation, Amer. (1920), Rm. 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, II1.; 1,602,117 


farm families; Dir. Information, Creston J. Foster, 

Farm Economics Assn., American (1910); Sec., 
i Kearl, Warren Hall, Cornell Uniy.; ithaca, 

Farmer Cooperatives, Natl. Council of (1929). 
1616 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., John 
J. Riggle. 

Farmers Union, National (The Farmers Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Assn. of America) (1902), 
1575 Sherman _St., Denver 3, Colo.; 750,000; See. 
Treas., Tony T. Dechant. 

Federal Employees, Natl. Federation of (1917), 


1729 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Le- 
land M. Walker. 

Feline Society, American (1938). 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y¥.; Sec., Mrs. Helen 
Alexander. 


Fencers League of America, Amateur (1891), 9- 
62nd St., West New York, N. J.; Sec., Allan &. 
Kwartler. 

Fire Fighters, International Assn. of (1918), 815 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 90,000; Sec., 
John C. Kabachus. 

Fire Protection Assn., Natl. (1896), 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass.; 18,000; Gen. Mgr., 
Percy Bugbee. 

Fire Protection Engineers, Society of (1950) 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Robert 


S. Moulton. 

Fire Underwriters, Natl. Board of (Apr. 30, 
1866), 85 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; Gen, 
Mer., L. A. Vincent, 


First Cavalry Division Assn. (1944), P. O. Box 
201, Pomona, Calif.; Reg., Col. Edmund P. Stone. 
First Division, Society of the (June 6. 1919. at 
Montabaur, Germany), 5 Montgomery Ave., Phila- 
delphia 18, Pa.; 15,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur L. 


Chaitt. 
Fisheries Society, American (1870), P. O. Box 
483, McLean, Va.; Sec.-Treas., E. A. Seaman. 
Flag Assn. of the G38, A6 (1940), 1312 S. Moody 
Ave., Tampa 9, Fla.; Sec., Mrs. Hdgar 5S. Block. 
Flag Day Assn., American (1888), P. O. Box 
1121. Denver 1, Colo.; Natl. Sec., Verne Bentley. 
Flag Foundation, U. 8S. (1946), 115 East 86th 
St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Lawrence P, Tower. 
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leet Reserve Assn. (Nov. 11, 1924), 1303 New 
.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 


. Walker. 
Folklore Society, American (1888), 110 Bennett 
Hall, Un. of Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Sec., Mac- 
Edward Leach. 

Football Writers Assn, of America (1941), 
ae & eee Bldg., Des Moines 4, Iowa; 

ec., Maury e. 

Foreign Press Assn. (1918), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., Georges F, Tilgé. 

Forest Products Research Society (1947), 417 No. 
ee Seen 5, Wis.; 4,100; Exec. Sec., 

rank J. Rovsek. 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), 425 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 13,000; Exec. Sec., 
Henry Clepper. - 

Forestry Assn., American (1875), 919 17th St. 
N.W.; Washington 6, D. C.; 30,500; Exec. V. P., 
Erfarty. and Eient, ‘Th (Mar. 1920, at Phil 

Forty and Eig e ar. Pa: B., 
Pa.) 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 
95,000; Sec., C. W. Ardery. 

Founders and Patriots of America, Order of the 
(1896), SS ie menor New York 5, N. Y.; 
Sec.-Gen., Ra: . Hawkins. 

E ekaremen’s Society, American (1896), Golf 
and Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill.; 12,889; Gen. 
Mer., Wm. W. Maloney. 

4-H Clubs (Bet. 1901-05) Federal Extension 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washington 25, 
D. C.; 2,253,999; Dir., E. W. Aiton, (Pledge of the 
Clubs: I pledge—My Head to clear thinking. My 
Heart to great loyalty. My Hands to larger service. 
My Health to better living. For my club, my com- 
munity, and my country.) 

Free Sons of Israel (1849), 257 West 93rd St., 
New York, N. Y.; 10,000; Gr. Sec., J. C. Seide. 

Free Trade Unions, International Confederation 
of (1949). International headquarters: 24 rue du 
Lombard, Brussels, Belgium. Regional office for 
U.S. and Canada: 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y.; 56,20,000; Sec. Gen., J. H,. Oldenbroek, 
Brussels. 

French Alliances in the U. S., Federation of 
(1902), 22 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec. 
Gen., Dr. Nedd Willard. 

French Institute in the U. S. (1911), 22 East 
60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., R. E. 
Tussing. 

French Legion of Honor, American Society of 
the (1922), 22 East 60th St., New York 22. N. Y.; 
Sec., Mrs. M. A. Downing. 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Society of the 
(1784), 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Richard C. Murphy. 

Friends Service Committee, American (1917), 
20 So, 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 
Colin W. Bell. 

Future Farmers of America (1928), GSA Bldg., 
7th & D Sts., S.W., Washington, D. C.; Exec, Sec., 
William Paul Gray 

pace! ae, 


Game Fish Assn., International (1939), Alfred 
I. duPont Bidg., Miami 32, Fla.; Pres.,-Michael 
Lerner. 

Garden Club of America (1913), 598 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 11,000; Sec., Mrs. W. 
Lawrence McLane. 

Garden Clubs of America, Men’s (1932), 50 Eaton 
St., Morrisville, N. Y.; 8,648; Exec. Sec., George 
4. Spader. 

Garden Clubs, Natl. Council of State (1929), 
4401 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.; 468,000: 
BHxec. Sec., Cornelia L, Hath. 

Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. (1935), 60 
Hast 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; Man. Dir., 
Harold Massey. 

Gas Assn., American (1919), 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Jac A. Cushman. 

Genealogical and Biographical Society, N. Y. 
(Feb. 27, 1869), 122-6 Bast 58th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry. 

General Contractors of America, Associated 
(1921), 1957 E Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
7,207; Sec.. Arthur S. Horner. 

Genetic Assn., American (1903), 1507 M St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 1,825; Sec., Dr. W. 
Ralph Singleton. 

Geographers, Assn. of American (Dec. 29, 1904), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Office Mer., Mrs. Yetta G. Sternfeld. 

Geographic Education, Natl. Council for (1915). 
Sec., Dr. Lorrin G. Kennamer, Jr., Dept. of 
Geography, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Geographic Society, National (1888), 1146 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,500,000; Pres., 
Melville B. Grosvenor; Sec., Thomas W. McKnew. 

Geographical Society, American (1852), Broad- 


— 


way at 156th St., New York 92, N. ¥.i 4.200: 


Dir., Dr. Charles B. Hitchcock. 
Geological Institute, ), 2101 - 
tient Ave., N.W., a anineton, .C.5 eee. Din, 
obert C. 
Geological y of America (1888), 419 West 
one a New York 27, N. ¥.; 5,320; Sec., Fred- 
Cc! 


> ake 

Society, American (1942), 2907 Post 

Rd., Greenwood, R. 1.; 6,000; Sec., Richard J. 
Kraemer, 2. 

Gideons International (July 1, 1899), 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Tll.; 19,000; Sec., M. A. 
Henderson. 

Gifted Children, American Assn. for (1946). 15 
PEA ae Park, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Pauline 


illiamson. 

Gifted Children, Natl. Assn. for (1954), 409 Clin- 
ton eee Ave., Cincinnati 17, Ohio; Exec. Dir., 
Ann Isaacs. 


Girl Scout Council of Greater N. ¥. (1941), 
830 Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
John Cashmore. 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. (Mar. 12. 1912), 
830 Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,402,000; Sec., 
Miss Marie F, Spang. 

Gold Star Mothers, American (1928), 2128 
Leroy Pl., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 18,893; Sec., 
Mrs. Bernice Shepard. 

Golf Association, U. S. (Dec. 22, 1894), 40 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., William Ward 
Foshay. 

Good Templars, Internatl Order of (1851), 
10219 Union Ave., Chicago 28, Hl.; Sec., Mrs. 
Martha V. Palmgren. 

Governmental Research Assn. (1914), 684 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y¥.; Sec., Troy R. West- 
meyer. 

Governors’ Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Brevard Crihfield. 

Gramercy Boys Club Assn. (1921). 380 East 
143rd St., New York 54, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., Herbert 
Reinwald. , 

Grand Street Boys’ Assn. (1920), 106 West 55th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,750; Sec., Peter Stowe. 

Grange, The National (1867), 1616 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 800,000; Sec., Harry A. Caton. 

Graphic Artists, Society of American (1915), 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Henrietta S. Mueller. 

Greyhound Track Operators Assn., American 
(1946), 1624 duPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla.; Exec. 
Sec., Frank Winchell. 

Group Health Assn. of America (1937), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, ll.; 77 organizations; 
Gen. Mer., Robert E. Van Goor. 

Gyro International (1912), 1096 Mentor Ave., 
Painesville, Ohio; 5,600; Sec.-Treas., C. W. St. 


Clair. 
a 


Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America) (1912), 65 East 52nd St., New York 22, 
N. Y.; 318,000; Exec. Dir., Hannah L. Goldherg. 

Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec.. Dir., 
Milton Cohen. 

Hardware Assn., National Retail (1901), 964 No. 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 23,000; 
Man. Dir., Russell R. Mueller, 

Harvard Club of N. Y. City (Nov. 3, 1865), 27 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y¥.; 6,649; Sec., 
William Stackpole. 

Hay Fever Prevention Society (May 15, 1935), 
150 Clarke St., Palm Beach, Fla.; Exec. V. P., 
Louis V. Fucci. 

Health Council, Natl. (1921), 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Philip E. Ryan. 

Health Insurance Assn. of America (1956), 1701 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 270 insurance 
companies; Gen. Megr., Robert R. Neal. 

Health, Physical Education & Recreation, Amer- 
ican Assn. for (1885), 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carl Troester, Jr. 

Hearing Society, American (1919), 919 18th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 12,000; Exec. Dir., 
Crayton Walker. 

Heart Association, American (1924), 44 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; 34,572; Information 
Dir., Ira Sherman. 

_Heating, Refrigerating and Air Conditioning En- 
gineers, Amer. Soc. of (1895), 234 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y.; 19,300; Sec.; Robert C. Cross. 

Helicopter Society, Amer. (1943), 2 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., H. M. Lounsbury. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (Oct. 1p, 1936), 
Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif.; Man. Dir., W, R. Bill Schroeder. 

Hias Service, United (Aug. 4, 1954), 425 Lafay- 
oe St.. New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James P. 

ice. 

Hibernians in America and Ladies Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of (1836), 248 East 31st St., Brooklyn 
26, N. Y.; 178,000; Natl. Sec., John F. Geoghan. 


Highway Users Conferen Natl. (1932), 966 
Natl, Press Bldg. Washington 4,°D° G7Dire 


Butl 
‘Historia’ “Society of American (1939 
 Colambis Univ., New York 
Prof. John A, Garraty. 
Historical, Assn., American (1884), 400 A St., 
S.E., Wash: ot fogs 3, D ; 8,400; Exec. Sec., Dr. 


Historical Assn., ee Valley scale 1500 


aS: 


R St.. Lincoln 8, Xgy Sec., W. D. Aeschbacher. 
Historical N. ¥. State (1899), Lake Rd.. 
Cooperstown, N. Dir., Louis Jones. 


storical “anacks. East Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library, 217 Market Bei Knoxville 
2, Tenn.; Sec., Pollyanna Creekmor 
Historical Society, Mlinois State (1899), Cen- 
Sp pee Springfield, Tll.; Exec, Dir., Clyde 
Historical Society of Iowa, State sTODD Cen- 
boot ED Bldg., Iowa City, Ia.; Supt., Wm. J. Peter- 


e aistarical Society of Missouri, State (1898), 
Univ. Library Bldg., Hitt & & Lowry Sts., Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Sec., Dr, Richard S. Brownlee, 

Historical Society, New York ee 170 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York 24, N. xy Sec., Dr. 
James J. Heslin, 

Historical Society, Ohio (1885), Ohio State 2 oa 
seum, Columbus 10, Ohio; Dir., Erwin C. Zep: 

Historical Society, ¢ Okla, (1893), Historical Fae. ae 
Lincoln Blvd. at 19th §St., Okla. City 5, 
Okla.; Adm, Sec., wimer L. Fraker. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania ae 1300 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dir., R. Wil- 


liams, 2n d. 

Historical Society, Presbyterian (1852), 520 
Philadelphia 17, Pa.; Sec., 
William B. Miller, ac 


Witherspoon Bldg., 
Hobbies, International aoa (1950), 2252 
East 8th St., Tulsa, Okla.; Sec., . C. S. Buxton. 
Holiand Society of N. ¥. ecrie 5 William St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Wilson V. Ledley. 
Home Economies Assz., American (1909), 1600 
20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 25,670; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Mildred Horvon. 
Homemakers of America, Future Maree F Ss. 


Office of Education, Washington 25, D. Dian 070; 
Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homemakers of America, New eee {frost = 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 63,312; 


Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., G 
Boericke, M. 

Hoo Hoo, Intl, Concatenated Order of (Fra- 
ternal Order of Lumbermen): (1892), 404 Hast 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.; 14,000: Sec., 
B. F. Springer. 

Horological Assn. of America, United (1933), 
1901 East Cofax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; 1,450; Exec. 
Sec., Orville R. Hagans. 

Horological Institute of America (1921), 912 
State Life Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Exec. Sec., 
Harold K. Calvert. 


1601 
oe Ws 


Horse Show Assn., Natl. (1883), 307 West 49th | 


St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., George W 
Brassil. 
Horseshoe Pitchers Assn. of America, 
5 es Polk St,, Gary, Ind.; 1,821; 
Sec., Robert G. Pence. 

Horticultural Society, American (1926), 1600 
Bladenburg Hes Re Washington 2, D.C.: Sec., 
Olive E. Weathere 

Horticultural Society of New York (1902), 155 
West 58th St. eee poe 19, N. Y.; 5,000; Exec. 
Sec., Richard arnham. 

Hospital Association, American (1898), 840 No. 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill.; Dir., Edwin L. 

by, M.D. 
Croevital Fund of N. Y¥., United (1879). 3 East 
54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Frederick E, 
Donaldson. 

Hotel Assn., American (1910). 221 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,500; Exec. V. P., Charles 

‘Horrworth. 

7 Shara Betterment Assn. of America (1943), 105 

West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
ed F. Mauers. 

ap aia. Assn., American (1877), 896 Pennsyl- 

vania St., Denver, Colo.; Exec. Sec., Rutherford 

. Phillips. 

a ene Society of the U.S. (1954), 1145 19th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 26,000; Exec. Dir., 
red Myers. 
si Meat te Association, American (1930), Gate- 
house, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Edwin 
H. Wilson. 

Assn. al New York (1927), 4 
Ee Ned & , A. H, Thiemann, 


Pl., New York, N. ; Sec 
eh Racing Assn., Vitea *(1905), 300 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., W. Helen Eden. 


et poss 


Iceland Veterans (1947), 2101 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 1,200; Dir., Dave Zinkoff. 
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P.O. Box 1956, Albany, N.Y.; Sec., Paul D. 
‘inat Engin iety 


eee New York 23, N. ¥.; 10,015; Man. Dir,, 

D. Hinckley. 

amimigeatioe and pig teed Ne Assn. of 
le abe 320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y¥.; Sec., 
aU 

tenes Order of the Dra shee tec 1900, in 
Temple of Agric., Peking, a; commemorat- 
ing China Relief Expedition), P. O, Box 1707, 
San Francisco 1, Calif.; Sec.. Enoch Jones, Sr. 
ian Assn. of America (1923) 211 Ward Ave., 
Staten Island 4, N. Y.; Dolores M. Becker. 

Indian Rights Assn. “Gséo), 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Lawrence BH, Lindley. 

Indoor Sporis’ Club (i930). 3445 Trumbull St., 
fae Diego 6, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Dorothy J. 

ason. 

Industrial Advertisers, Assn. of (1922), 271 Madi- 
son _Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥.; 4,000; Pres,, John 
C. Freeman. 

Industrial Conference Board, Natl. (1916), 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,700; Sec., 
Herbert S. Briggs. 

Industrial Democracy, stig oe for (1905), 112 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Exec, Sec., Aryeh 
Neier, Students for Democratic poclery, (student 
dept. of the League), Sec., Mrs. rol Weisbrod. 

Industrial Designers Institute (4938), 441 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Dorothy Fontan. 

Industrial Diamond Assn. of America (1946), 
589 A Newark-Pompton Turnpike, Pompton Plains, 
N.J.; Exec. Sec., Margaret J. McGinnis. 

Industrial Engineers, American Institute of 
(1948), 145 North High St., Columbus 15, Ohio: 
9,401; Exec. Sec., E. Paul Lange. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation (1935 as Air 
Hygiene Found.; renamed 1941), Mellon Insti- 
tute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Man. 
Bit, Drs. ow. Schrenk. 

Instrument Society of America (1946), 313 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 12,000; Exec. Dir., Wil- 
liam H. Kushnick. 

Insurance Society of N. ¥. (1901), 225 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; 1,900; Sec., Paul R. Willemsen. 

Insured Savings Associations, Natl. League of 
ad 907 Ring Bldg.. Washington 6, D. C.; Man. 

Kenneth G. Heisler. 

oeiatnr American Statistical Institute (1940), Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., 
Tulo H. Montenegro. 

Intercollegiate (Big Ten) Conference (1896), 
10 North LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Commission- 
er, K, L. Wilson. 

Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty Representa- 


tives (1895), LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Marcus L. Plant. 
Intercollegiate Lacrosse Assn., U. S. (1883). 


Hotel Manhattan, 8th Ave. at 44th St., New York 
36. N. Y.; Sec., George L. Shiebler. 
Interfraternity Conference, Professional (1928), 
330 South Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio; Sec., J. D. 
Thomson. 
International Law, American Society of eee 


aerticd 1826 Jefferson Place, N.W.. Washington 6, 
Natl. 


2,900; Exec. Sec,, Eleanor H. Finch. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of America (1912), 
425 13th St., N.W., Washington 4, D, C.; Sec., 
Robert Stevenson, 3rd 

Investment Clubs, Natl. Assn. of (1951), 1245 
First Natl. Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 5,358 member 
clubs; Sec., Robert L. Pryor. 

Investment Companies, Natl. Assn, of (1941), 61 


Broadway, New York 6, N. Y,; Exec. Dir., George 
A. Mooney. 
Iron xounders Society, Gray (1928), 930 Na- 


tionc1 City-E 6th. Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Exec. V. P., Donald H. Workman. 

Iron and Steel Engineers, Assn. of (1907), 1010 
eae. sya Ste Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 8,900; Mani 
ir : 

Iron and Steel Institute. American (1908), 150 
eo ate 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., George 
. Rose. 

Italian-American World War Veterans of the 
U. S. (1931), Sec., Joseph Leonelli, 20 Wales St., 
Cranston, R.1. 

Italian Historical Society of America (1949), fe 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Dir., John N, La 


Corte. Z 
Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 1326 


Waukegan Rd., Glenview, Ill,; 50,000; Office Mgr., 
H, A. Anderson. 


hate aes 


Jamestowne Society (1936), 4313 N. Ashlawn Dr.. 
Richmond, Va.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. W. Herbert 
Knowles. 

Jewish Agricultural Society (1950), 386 Park Ave. 
So., New York 16, N. Y.; Mer., J. Levine. 

Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931), 48 
East 74th St., New York 21, N. -¥.; Exec, Dir., 
Jacob Freid. 
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Jewish Committee, Rmerieer (1906) ee meat 
56th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 27,000; Sec., 
S. Loewenthal. 

Jewish Congress, Amer. (1918), 15 East 84th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Will Maslow, act. 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council 
of aarsa), 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 

T. S. Loewenberg 
Sewish Historical Bnciets, egy (1892), 3080 
ee New York 27, N. Y.; Lib., Isidore S. 
eyer 
Sewish Labor Committee (Feb. 25,_ 1934), 25 
East 78th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Dir. Public 


Ss Federation of 
ere: 130 East 59th St.. New York ee ps Bis. o 
160,000; Publicity Dir., Robert I. Smit 

Jewish Publication Society of ica (1888), 
222 No. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 10,979; Exec. 
Dir., Lesser Zussman. 

Jewish nee Veterans of the U.S.A. (Mar. 16, 
1896, at N. Y. City), i712 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W. ee pa 9, D. C.; Natl. Exec. Dir.. 
JOSE} 

Tewish: Welfare are. National (1917), 145 East 
32nd St., New York, Y.; Exec. V. P., S. D. 


Gershovitz. 

Jewish Women, Natl. Council of (1893), 1 West 
47th St., New oe 36, N. Y.; 110,000; Exec. Dir., 
Miss Hannah S 

Jockey Club "Cred. 10, 1894), 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec "Marshall Cassidy. 
Judicature Society, Arserioan (1913), 1155 East 
60th Be Chicago 37, Ill.; 17,000; Sec., Glenn R. 


Reeink Achievement (1926), 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., Laurence C. "Hart. 
Junior Bluejackets of America (1938), 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., James V. eRe 
Junior Chamber of "Commerce, U. S. (1920), 
21st & Main Sts., Tulsa 14, Okla.; 200,000; Exec. 
Vv. P., Ben L. Swanson. 

Junior Colleges, American Assn. of (1920), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec, Dir., Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 

Junior League of the City of N. Y¥. (1901), 130 
East 80th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Helen R. Mason. 

Junior Leagues of America, Assn. of. is Aird 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St., New 
York 22, N. Y.; 78, 000: Sec., Mrs. C, Dabineee 
Barton. 

—— 


Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 Park Ave. So., 
New York, N. Y.; Sec., Phyllis B, Everett. 

Kindergarten Assn., "National (May 27, 1909). 8 
West 40th St., New York 18, N..Y.; Bxec. Sec. - 
Mrs. Creighton Peet. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, International ore 
of the (1886), 22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. 
54,000; Office Mer., Mrs. Alonzo W. atatielons 

Kiwanis International (Jan, 15, 1915), 101 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 258,000; Intl. Sec., O. E. 
Peterson, 

Knights of Columbus (Mar. 29, 1882), P. O. 
Drawer 1670, ee Haven 7, Conn.; 1,127,062; Sec., 
Joseph F, Lam 

Knights of ee Golden Eagle (Feb. 6, 1873), 814 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 20,000; Sec., 
Fred W. Anton 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 1202 3rd St., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 250,000; Sec., Melvin M. Ewen. 

Knights Templar of the U.S. A., Grand Encamp- 
ment of (1816), 14 East Jackson Blvd., Suite 1733, 
Chicago 4, Ill.; 396,235; Gr. Rec. John.T. Rice. 

Korean War Veterans of the U. 8., Natl, Assn. 
of (K-VETS), (Nov. 1, 1951, at Pohang-Dong, 
Korea), 999 Eighth St., Holly Hill, Fla.; Natl. 
Comdr., Virgil Harton, Jr. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Pres., Stephen Mizwa. 


Any yeom 


Ladies Oriental Shrine of No. Amer., Grand 
Council (1914), 1309 W. Michigan St., padisravans 
2, Ind.; 22,000; Gr. Rec., Mrs. R. L. "Cra 

Lambs, The (1874), 130 West 44th ae New 
York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Martin Begley. 

Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
American Assn. of (1887), 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Russell I. Thackrey. 

Landscape Architects. American 
(1889), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 
Eldridge Lovelace. 

Language Teachers Association, Natl. Federa- 
tion of Modern (1916), 5500 33rd St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 15, D. C.: Sec.-Treas., Henry G. Doyle. 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety, American (June 19, 1895), 708 Medical Arts 
Blidg., Rochester 7, N. Y.; Sec., C. Stewart Nash. 

Latin, Assn. for Promotion of Study of (1929), 
P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 8,000; Sec., Dr. 
Albert E. Warsley. 


Society of 
1,766; Sec., 


| of on me 

Law Institute, - American G25 ~ 133 So. 36th St, 
suaymen Pan mal ar 1940), 165 West 
a Bt, New york 36, N. ¥.: Fi Lillian 


urne, 


Societies, American Council of ie 
He bag aie Bree New York 17, N.Y.; Pres., 
er ur! 

Leral Aid and Defender Assn., National ieee 
ie a tip Center, ge East 60th St., 


Emery Brownell. 

eat Aid "Boctety (187 76), 11 Park Pl., New York 
7, N. Y.; Sec., Edward E. Wai dr, 

Legion of Decency, National (1934), 453 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Very Rev. 
Mee Thomas F. Little. 

ey Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradi- 
cation (American Leprosy Foundation) (1928), 

9 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
cure L. T. Burgess. 

Leprosy Missions, a (1906), 405 West 
23rd St., New York, ; Pres., Oliver W. Has 
selblad, M. D. 

Letter Carriers, National Association = Bee 
100 Indiana Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C 119, - 
000; Exec. Sec., Peter J. Cahill. 

Librarians, American Assn. of Medical Record 
(1928), ai No. Lake Shore ae Chicago 11, Ill.; 

; Dir., Doris Gleasoi 

CL aeariear Association, Soesial (1909), 31 East 
10th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 5,300; Exec. Sec.. 
Bill M. Woods. 4 

Library Association, American (Oct. 6. 1876), 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 24,000; Exec. 
Dir., David H. Clift. 

Library Assn., Home and School (1938), 144 No. 
Limestone St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. Sec., Paul 


J. Hines. 
Library Assn., Medical (1898), Sec., Miss Ruth 
J. Mann, Mayo’ Clinic Library. Roches ter, inn. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America (1906), 488 
pte Ave., New York 22, N. ¥.; Sec., Robert 

. Crane. 

Life Underwriters Assn. of the City of N. Y. 
(1886), 185 Madison ee ., New — 
3,500; Man. Dir., Jack R. 

Life Underwriters, National Assn. of (1890), 
1922 F_St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 78,000; 
Man. Dir., Lester O. Schriver. 

Lions International (Intl. Assn. of Lions Clubs) 
(Oct. 8, 1917), 209 No. Mich. Ave., REaES 1, Tl.; 
605,203; Exec. Admin., John H. H. Vogt. 

Lithographers and Printe ational a 
(1906), 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. 
C.; Exec. Dir., Oscar Whitehouse. 

Long Island ‘Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of Commery=)) 320 Old Country Rd., Garden City, 
N. Y.; 1,500; Sec., John D. Shuart. 

Lubrication Engineers, American Societ: y of 
(1944), _5 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill; 
3,000; Exec. Sec., Calvert L. Willey 

Lumber Manufacturers Assn., Nail. (1902), 1319 
as St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Henry 

ahr. 

Lumbermen’s Assn., Middle es (1888), 
2 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., 
Charles M. Graff. 

Luther League of America (Oct. 30, 1895), 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa.; 49,977; Sec., 
Deroy Buerk. ti A 

utheran weation Assn. (1942), 7400 Augustr 
St., River Forest, Ill.; 2,300; Sec., Prof. R. L. 


Reinke, 
ey | a. 


Maccabees, The (1878), 5057 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2, Mich.; 286,000; Sec., Emile A. eats 
Magazine Photographers, American Soc. of, 
(1944), 1472 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., 
Gay Winogrand. rare or 
agicians, Society of American (April 26, 
93 Central St., Forestville, conn: 4 800; Natl, 
arp Mey) Boyar. ri S 
ammalogists, American Society of (191 - 
partment of Zoology, Oklahoma State Gn sta 
water, Okla.; Sec., Bryan P. Glass. 
Management Assn. + American (1922), 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; 28,000; Corp. Sec., 
eat Jones, at tt 
anagemen fe National (1925), 333 We: 
Ist. St., Dayton 2 *"Oinio: 66,000; ‘See.’ Waiter w 
Management, American Institute of (1948), 125 
East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
es nee (Dobson, é eee Bec., 
anufacturers gents National Assn. (1947), 
624 No. Garfield Ave., Alhambra, 
eer aoe fo X. pete al etce tee 
anufacturers, National Assn. of 
48th St., New York 17, N. ae a hed qd ae 
erie oe turing Chemist: 
anufacturing emists Assn. (1872), 1825 
Connecticut Ave., N. ie Washin 
Maurice F: t'Soel Tr, wabiese hel eh 
anuscript Soc sty, (1948), 179 So. Harri: 
East Orange, N ; Sec., Walter N :Mastbunti es 


16, N.. Y.3)- 


> 


~~) eS ae 
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oe rete Society. of the City of N. ¥. (1769). 80 
Broad St., New york 4, N. ¥.; Sec.-Treas, 60)» 


837) Old State C: — 
La.; oS Natl. Adit., 


Institute of 


Marine Underwriters, American 
Soars sats St., New York 38, N. Y.; Exec. V. 


- Dowell. 


Maritime of the Port of Bee Y¥. (Feb. 5, 
1873), 80 mrcad” eg New York 4, N. Y.; 1,500; 
Gen. Mgr., William F. Giesen. 

nic pide Assn. of the U. S. (1919), 700 
10th St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
John D.’ Cunning! uA a 

Masons, actent and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
Northern Jurisdiction, Supreme Council 33° (Aug. 
5, 1813), 1117 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 
Gr. Sec.’Gen., Frank S. Merrill. 

Masons, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
Southern Jurisdiction, Supreme eee 33° ego 
1733 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; Gr. Sec 
Gen., eee F. Young. 

Mason: Grand Lodge, State of N. ¥. 
(Sept. 5, Ss Ta1y, 4 West 23rd oe Sales York 10, 
N. Y.; 302,572; Sec., Edward R. 

‘Masons, Royal. Arch (1798), Ps o West. “24th St., 
New York, N. . Sec. Gen., Roscoe R. Wal- 


cutt. 
Mathematical Assn. of America (1915), Oniv. - 
Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y.; 9,500; Pres., Prof. C: B 
Allendoerfer. 

Mathematical Society, American (1888), 190 Hope 
an Providence 6, R. 1.; 6,652; Sec., John W. 

reen. 

Mathematical Statistics, Institute of Meee 
Dept. of pee aetice: Un. of N. C., Chape 1 Hill, 
N. C.; 1.800: Sec., ‘Prof. George E. "wichcleon, Jr. 

Mayflower Descendants, Gen. Soc. of (Jan. 12, 
1897), Mayflower Society House, North & Winslow 
Sts., Plymouth, Mass.; 11,000; Sec. Gen., Mrs. 
Fenno E. de Vries. 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Harry R: 


Mechanical Engineers, American Society Ba 
(1880), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. 
50,000; Sec., O. B. Schier. 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,550; 
Sec., Charles R. D. "Miller 

Medical Assistants, ueeieas Registry of (1950), 
P, O. Box 507, Norwich, N. Y.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., 
Dr. C. W. Truehart. 

Medical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 180,000; Exec. V. P., 
F: J. L. Blasingame, M.D 

Medical Assn., National (1895), we Church St., 
Norfolk 10, Va.; 5,000; Sec., John T. Givens, M.D. 

Medical Colleges, ‘Assn. of American (1876), 
2530 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Dr. 
Ward Darley. 

Medical Assn., Southern (1906), 2601 Highland 
Avye., Birmingham, Ala.; 15,000; ‘Sec., Robert F. 
Butts. 

Medical Society of the pe = N. ¥. (1807), 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. ; 25,056; Sec., Wil- 
liam L. Wheeler, Jr., MD. 

Medical Technologists, American (1939), Suite 
5A, Bass Bldg., Enid, Okla.; 13,000; Exec. Sec., 
Dr. E. W. Williams. 

Medical Technologists, American College of 
(1942), 81 E. Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; Sec.- 
Treas., Dr..C. A. Bartholomew. 

Medical Women’s Assn. D American (1915), 1790 
Broadway. New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Lillian 
T. Majally. 

‘Mental Health, Natl. Assn. for (1950), 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir. Publ. Rel., 

rry Milt. 
er chast Marine Library 7 ae American 
(1921), 45 Spek New York 6, N. Y.; 21,661; 

es W. P. Bollm 
ie tal, Treating Institute (4933), alee North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., E. Herington. 

Metals, American Society oo (1917)... Metals 
Park, Novelty, Ohio; 31,500; Man. Dir., Allan Ray 
Putnam 

Meteorological Society, American (1919),45 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass.; 6,700; Exec. Sec., Kenneth 
c. Sp engler. 

Military Engineers, Society of American (1920), 
808 Mills Bldg. eaningen 6, D. C.; 30,000; Exec. 

F, H. Kohloss 
Beciititary. Institute, American (June 2, 1933), 
511 11th a hb Washington 4, D. C.; Sec., 
Robert S. 

ilita “raer, “of the Carabao (Nov., 1900, a 
Malia 3. I.), 1632 K St., N.W., Washington 6 js 
D. C.; Sec., mn J. G. Davis. 

Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
(1896), 1544 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia 9, Pa.; Sec., William B. Gold, Jr. 

Military Order of the ‘Loyal Legion of the is: 
1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 1,350; 

ec.-in-Chief, J. Truman Swing. 
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Order of the Heart (Aug. 7 
, by Gen. ton; Ceara 
Feb. 22, 1932, by President Herbert Hoover and 
Chief of Staff ). P. O. Box 2251, 
Military Soop World Wars (1920) 1 1700 
, ‘ars % 
Eye St., N.W., W: n 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., 
Adm. George oe ae Aa mi 
Military Society 812 (Jan. 3, 
1826), 643 Park 5 je Wed 1 
ial McKinley Hose. York 21, N 3; See., 
Military bel pee ie Tg 
1726 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Gee0 


See ae Robert hert E. Bitner, USA, Ret. 

tallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, 
American Institute of pledge 29 West 39th St., 
New York 18, N. a 35,000; Sec., E. O. Kirkendall. 

Mining and etallurgical Society of America 
ee Brienne New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., 

y. 

Ministerial Assn., American (1944), P. O. 
1252, York, a 1,768; ( Wilbdr L ae 

Minute Men’ of America (April 6, 1917), 935 
Riverside Dr., Stuart, Fla.; 8,341; Dir. Gen 
cis A. Adams. 

Missionary Assn., Amer. (1846), 287 Park Ave. 
So., New York 10, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Wesley A. 
pote Vall Conf 

SOU! ey erence (1907), President 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; Comm., Norvall Neve. 

Modern Language Assn. of America (1883). 6 
Washington Sq. No., New York 3, = Y.; 11,175; 
Exec. Sec., Prof. George W. Stone, 

Moose, Loyal Orders of Fook hossehene L; 
1,020,424; Sec., Carl A. 

Mothers Committee, anes pre 525 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; Natl. Exec. Dir., 
Mrs. Aileen Fogarty. 

Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Academy of 
(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif.: Exec. Dir., Mrs. Margaret Herrick. 

Motion Picture Assn. of America (1922), 28 West 
44th St.. New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Sidney 
Schreiber. 

Motion Picture and Television Engineers, So- 
ciety of (1916). 55 West 42d St., New York 36, 
N. Y.; 6,065; Exec. Sec., Charles S. Stodter. 

Motion Pictures, Natl Board of Review ae 
(1909), 31 Union paneee New York 3, N. Y.; 

Dir., Henry Har 

Motor Bus ace Natl. Assn. *. (1926), 
839 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.. 
August W. Koehler. 

Motor Vehicle Administrators, American Bosh 
of i833). 839 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
Exec. Dir., L. S. Harris. 

Motorcycle Assn., American (1921), 5030 No. High 
St., Columbus 8, Ohio; 72,000; Exec. Sec., Linton 
A. Kuchler, 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, Natl. (Mar. 11, 1946). 
257 Park Ave. So., New York 10, N. Y.; 103,700: 
Exec. Dir., L. S, Harris. 

Municipal Assn., American (1924), 1612 K St... 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Patrick 
Healy, Jr. 

Municipal Finance Officers Assn. of the U. S. and 
Canada (1906), 1313 East 60th St.. Chicago 37, Til; 
3,129; Exec. Dir., Joseph F. Clark. 

Municipal League, National (1894), 47 East 68th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; 4,650; Dir., Alfred Wil- 
loughby. 

Mural Painters, Natl. Society of (1895), 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Cliff Young. 

Muscular Dystrophy Assns. of America. Cs 
6, gle 1790 Broadway, New York 19, ; Dir. 
Publ. Info., Robert Ross. 

Museums, American Assn. of (1906), oe Smee 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. Dir., 
Joseph A. Patterson. 

Music Clubs, Natl. Federation of Gens), oe 
So Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; Admin, rs 
Lois Winterberg. 

Music Conference, American ees ten 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exee. V. P., 
John W. Fulton 

Music Council National (1940), 117 East 79th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edwin Hughes. 

Music Educators National Conference (1907), 
NEA Bldg., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 33,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Vanett Lawler. 

Music Publishers Assn. of the U. S. (1895), 
Rm. 609, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, 
N 


ee 

Music Publishers’ Protective Assn. (1933), 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Chmn. of Board, 
Walter G. Douglas. 

Music Teachers Natl. Assn. (1876), 775 Brooklyn 
Ave., Baldwin, N. Y.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., S. Turner 
Jones. 

Musicians of the U. S. and Canada, American 
Fed. of (1896), 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
245,000; Sec., Stanley Ballard. 

Mutual Savings Banks, National Assn. of (1926), 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P 
Grover W. Ensley. 
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Nursery National for (1 
ae aed Rm. 200, 200,155. 8, Bast Otto st Chicage il, M.: Bec., 
National Conference of Christians and Jews Barbara 
(1928), 43 West sith st., New York 19) No-S.t lap ee afi, League for (1952. Sr éhi. coon, 10 aa om 
eb . Laz ° 
“National OR Nee ee cen ne es ea (1896), 10 Columbus 
Massachusetts. Ave... NW. Washipeton. 0.0; | Circle, New ork 19. N. ¥.: 178,000; Exec, Sec. 
ational ‘Assn” (1919), 1300 New Hamp- ee = (1020), 2338 Bark- 
shire Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 000; STs rthern pencer Chase 


mith. 
Service, a? rican Council for 


oa R New York 18, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir.; Read Lew: 

Native Daughters of the Golden West (1887), 
703 ete ot one sik a cae 3, Calif.; 


11, 1875), 


rs Asari 2, Calif.; "20,000: 


2 Architec’ 
of (1893), 74 Trinity Place. New York ~~ 
1,444 Sec., Capt. W. N. Landers, beh 
Naval Engineers, American Soc. of Naas “Suite 
a 1012 14th St., ee Washington 5, D. C.; 
Ag — J. E. Hamilton, USN, Ret. 
had Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War (1899), 436 Fourth Ave., South, St. 
Petersburg 1, Fla.; Chief Rec., Walter M. Baker. 
Naval Order of the U. S. (1890), Recorder Gen., 
piper’ Sealy, Jr., an Wall St., New York 5, N. at 
Reserve aa (1954), 1737 H wn aw ine 
; 5,000; Pres., Capt. A. Win- 
field, USNR. 


et. 

Navigation, Institute of (1945), Un. of Calif.. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Exec. Sec., George J. Hider. 

Navy League of the ae Ss. (1902), 401 Mills Bldg., 
lith & Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
30,000; Exec. Sec., Evelyn M. Collins. 

Navy Mothers Clubs of America (1930), Sec., 
Carrie ae ora 6450 S.E. Overland St., Portland 

nays “Mutual Aid Association ee 28, 1879). 
Dept. of the Navy, Washington 25, C.; 30,000; 
Sec., Capt. T. S. Dukeshire, USN, Ret. 

Near East College Association (1919). 40 Worth 
St., New York 13, N. Y.; Amer. Dir., Richard E. 
Quaintance. 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), a ee 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. 
Desborough. 

Negro Life and History, Assn. for the Study of 
(Sept. 9, 1915), 1538 Ninth St., N.W., en 
1, D. C.; 10, 000; Sec.-Treas., Albert N. rok e 

Neighbors of the Round Table (1956), %. Box 
445, North Hollywood, Calif.; Gr. Cmar., Jes (of 
Carlisle. 

New England Seca Genealogical Society 
(Mar. 18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 
3,000; Rec. Sec., John William Farquharson. 

New Farmers of America (1935), U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. GQ; 47,566; Sec., 
Earl C. Freeman, 

News Photographers Assn., White House (June 
13, 1921), Press Rm., White House, Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., Douglas Chevalier. 

Newspaper Editors, American Society of (1922), 
P. O. Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; Exec. Sec., 
Alice Fox Pitts, 

Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 1126 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 31,330; Exec, 
V. P., William J. Farson. 

Newspaper Promotion Assn., National (1930), 
75 Fountain St., Providence, R. I.; Sec., Clifford 
A. Shaw. 

Newspaper Publishers Assn., American (1887), 
750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Mer., 
Stanford Smith. 

Newspaper Women’s Club, N. ¥. (1922), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 
17, N. Y.; Exec, Sec., Margaret Mara. 

ese uth Infantry Division Assn. (1950), 

P. O. Box 1274, Chicago 90, Ill.; Sec., Walter J. 
Laskowski. 

Ninety-Nines (International Organization of 
Women Pilots) (1929), P.O. Box 1444, Oklahoma 
City, Okla-; 1,410; Exec. Sec,, Margaret Sweet. 

Nobles of the _Mystic Shrine for No. Amer., 
Imperial Council of the A. A. Order of (1872), 35 
E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 816,091; Imperial 
Rec., George M. Saunders. 

Northern Textile Assn. (1854), 80 Federal St., 
Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., William F. Sullivan. 

Nuclear Society, American (1955), 86 East Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1, Tll.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., Octave 
J. Du Temple. 

Numismatic Assn., American (1891), 318 West 
13th _St., Wichita, Kan.; 21,000; Gen. Sec., Lewis 
M. Reagan. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), aren 
way bet. 155th & 156th Sts., New York 32, 

Sec., Sawyer McA. Mosser. 


View Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.: Sec., S: 
— 


Oarsmen, Natl. Assn. of Amateur (1872), 507 
West 67th ” Ave: :, Oak Lane, Philadelp! 26, Pa.; 
Sec., Francis H. Lu BS aa 

Occupational Therap American er: 
250 West 57th St., “New ork’ 19, RG Ye ; 
Exec. Dir., Miss Marjorie Fish. 

Oda Fellows, Ind. Order of (Apr. 26, 1819), 16 
W. Chase St., Baltimore 1, Md.; 1,304,080; Sec., 
Edward G. Ludvigsen. 

Office Management Assn., National (1919,) nif 
Old York Rd., Willow Grove, Pa.; 19,000; Exec 
Dir., W. T.. Cavanaugh. 

Oid Guard of the City of (n. ¥. S 
Militia) (June 21, ag oy West 91st St., Snow 
York 24, N. Y.; A Matthew G. Cusack. 

Olympic Assn., 2% Mis21) 57 Park Ave.. New 
York 16, N. Y.; ‘Sec., Asa S. Bushne 

Optical Society of America CROs 1155 16th gd 
ue .W., Washington 6, c.; . Mary E 

arg’ 

Optometric Assn., American oma 4030 Chou- 
a St. Louis 10, Mo.; 10,650; Sec.. Dr. H. 


a alt, Jr. 

Optimist International (1919), 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 
Treas., Bernard B. Burford. 

rdnance Assn., American (1919), 708 Mills 
Bldg., Mpg ke 6, D. C.; 44,103; Sec., Miss 


gan, American Academy of ed Sec., Roy 
Peter 10 Fiske Pl., Mt. Vernon. 

Organists, American "Guild of (April tt 1896), 
International mes 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; 17,500; "Charles Py — 

Organization e of American 8 tes (Pan American 
Union) nee 2S 17th St. & Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen. José A: Mora. 

Oriental Research, Amer. Scheaie of (1900), 
aver Mace Yale Sta. New Haven, Conn.; Bus. 
Mer., Gladys R. Walton. 

Gelosnothi Assn.. Le (1897), 212 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Tll.; 10,524; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
True B.'Eveleth. 

Overseas Press Club of America aos 35 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., F. Richard 
Anderson, 

Owls, Order of (1904). Owl Bids, a a 
Conn.; Supr. Pres., Ferdinand D’Es 


Pes 


Pacific Relations, American Institute of ech 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
William L. Holland. 

Paleontological Research Institution (1932), 109 
Dearborn Pl., Ithaca, N. Y.; Dir., Mrs. Katherine 
Vv. W. Palmer. 

Palestine Committee, American  aaphens (1941), 
65 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 20, 000; Exec. 
Dir,, Rev. Karl’ Baehr. 

Pan American Society of oe — S. (1912 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, ; Sec. a Se 
Montamat. 

anhellenic Assn., Professional (1925), Sec., Mrs. 
Ordry P, Ray, 1945 Lebanon Drive, N. &., Atlanta 
9, Georgia. 

Panhellenic Conference, National (1902). Sec., 
eee William Nash, 410 Fairfax Ave., Little Rock, 

r 

Paper and Pulp Assn., American (1878), 122 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Ex 
atghert B, O°Conno or. eahiot tan oS ee 

aper Stationery & Table anufacturer: 
(1934), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, ee: 
ae aie i bate ea Eaton. 

arasitologis merican Society of (1925 
Francis J. Kruldenier, Zoology Gents Galea 
ensts, ie +: 

‘arents an eachers, Natl. Congress of (F 
17, 1897), 700 No. Rush St,, Chicago il, re: 
Pres., Mrs, James C, Parker. 

Park Executives, American Institute of (1898), 
Oglebay_ Park, Meg W. Va.; Exec. Sec.. 
Nest digids Bacteriol 

athologists an acteriologists, American Assn. 
of (1900), Sec., Russell L. Holman, M.D., Louisiana 
Bete Univ. Sch. of Medicine, New Orleans 12, La. 

P. N. Club—American Center (1921), 31 West 
12th Ste New York, N. Y.; Sec., James Putnam. 

Pen Women, National League of American 
(1897), Pen- Fe Bldg., 1300 17th St., 


Washington 6, D. C.; 5,200; Pres., say 
Leer S., Mrs, Gladys 


Railway Ex- 
75,000 Sec.- 


7 
4 
x 
G 


Pennsylvania Socie i , 8 - 
Astoria Hotel, 301 Park ‘Ave. New vor Moe: 


1,700; Exec. Sec., Edw d J, Bach. 
erhood (Jan. 21, ita py an Grand 


ayer bes Molen 
e., '” | 
= loines, Ia.; 138,000; Pres. 


Personsel and Guidance Assn. orca 
1605 ae As ge Pe NW. W, cn ca 
r. 
pcre Geologists, “American oy Fae eta ae: 
aed Box lates , Okla.; 15,420; Exec. Dir., 


Do! 

Petreledia Institute, American (1919), 1271 Ave. 
of the Americas, New ¥ + Y.; 11,000; . 
Willard oe Wilson = pcre Bee oe Sec., 

‘harmaceutica sn., erican (Oct, 1852 ' 
2215 Constitution Ave.,N.W., Washingto ton 7, D. 2: 


33,000; Sec., Dr. William § 

Pharmaceutical Manufsct turers asm saee 
1411 K St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., Dr. 
Karl Bambach. 

Philatelic Americans, Society of (1894), P.O. Box 
20s papa ton ot Bin A A OEaTEne Beach, Fla.; 5,300; 

nry 

SSikiimtelis Saciote ‘American (Sept. 14, 1886), 
P.O. Box 800, State College, Pa.; 13,000; Exec. 

H. Clay ‘Musser. 

Philharmonic, 


New York (1928 by merger of 
Philharmonic Soc. of N. Y., estab. Sym- 
phony Soc. of N. a estab. 1787). 111’ West 57th 
Bhs eed York 19, N. Y.; Man. Dir., George E 


JMphilologieal Assn., American (1869), Sec., Dean 
Se ee Levy, Hunter courers New York 68, NY 
ological Assn. of Pacific Coast (1899), Sec.; 

Rp gdortc Peachy, Reed College, Portland 2 re. 
hilosophical Assn., aise onens, ” Sec., 
Sein E. Hahn, Washington Univ., Louis 5, Mo. 

Philosophical Society, American rites 104 ad 
5th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Executive Officer, 
William J. Robbins. 

Photographers of America, Professional (1880), 
152 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 6,900; 
Exee. Mgr., Frederick Quellmalz. 

Photographic Society of America (1933), 2005 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 10,500; Exec. Sec., 
Randolph Wright, a 

Photo-Lithographers, Natl. gems of (1932), 317 
West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
Walter E. Soderstrom. 

Physical Society, American (1899), a pe: 
Un., New York 27, N. ¥.; 16,000; Sec., Dr. Karl 
Darrow. 

Physical Therapy bree ls mentees (1921), 1790 
ponte ays New York 19, ; 9,211; Sec., Lucy 

air 

Physically Handicapped, American Federation 
of the (Aug. 20, 1942), P.O. Box 827, Brooksville, 
Fla.; Pres., Paul A. Strachan. 

Physicians, American College of (1915), 4200 
Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 10,743; Exec. Dir., 
Dr. Edward C. Rosenow, Jr. 

Physicians and Surgeons, 
(1943), 185 N. Wabash mek Chicago 1, Il; 
William L. Baughn, M.D 

Physics, American Institute of (1931), 335 East 
45th St., New York, N, Y.; Sec., Wallace Waterfall, 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, pense St., 
Plymouth, se rr Sec., Wilfred J. Brow: 

Pilgrims o f the United States ( 1902), “6 ft ea 
Pl., New York 6, N. Y. Sec., Edward K. Warr 

Pilot Club International (Oct. 16, 1921), "520 
Persons Bldg., Macon, Ga.; 12,000; Exec, Dir., 
Miss Wilda Richardson. 

Pioneer Trails Assn., American (1926 as Oregon 
Trail Memorial Assn.; renamed 1940), 4828 217th 
St.. Bayside 64, N. ¥.; Pres.. H. R. Driggs. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of “America 
(1921 as Amer. Birth Control League; 1939, Birth 
Control Fed. of Amer.; renamed 1942), 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Crawford 


Campbell. 

Planning Assn., National (1934), 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. A 
3,000; Exec. Sec., John Miller. 

Planning & Civic Assn., American (1935 by 
merger of Amer. Civic Assn. & Natl. Conference 
on City Planning), 901 Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; Sec., Mrs. Dora A. Padgett. 

Plastics Industry, Society of the (1937), 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Public Relations, 
Langdon P. Williams. 


Assn. of American 
Sec., 


Plattsburg, Society of at ‘Rm. 1748, Time & | 


Life Bldg., New York 20, ; Man. Dir., James 
N. MacLean. 

Podiatry Assn., American (1912 as Natl. Assn. of 
Chiropodists; renamed 1958), 3301 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 10, D. C.; 5,300; Exec. Dir., "Dr. 
Rubin. 

Poetry Society of America (1910), 227 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Gustav Davidson. 

Poets, Academy of American (1934), 890 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y. Sec., Hugh Bullock. 

Polar Society, American (1934), Sec., ai cade 
Howerd, 98-20 62nd Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y. 
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y Veterans Assn. of America ( F 
New York 3, N. ¥.; Adit. ee 
ational Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 
1520 W. Division on 
335,135; Sec., Joseph P. FP Pones wenn 
Political Science Assn., oe vg 


Massachusetts Ave., N.W. hingto! 5 
Exec. Dir., Evron ie irkpetrine, > BBs 


tical and Social Science, American Academy 
of (Dec. 14, angae 3937 Chestnut ag oe Philadelphia 
4, Pa.; 14,850; Pres., a Charlesworth. 
Polo Association, U. 8. 7c1890), 250 Park Ave.. 
pow eee Nis N. Y.; 81 member clubs; Sec., Henry 
rarkeoeted Continental Union of the UD. 8S. A. 
(1925), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 9,155; 
Sup. Sec., Anibal S. Branco 
OSS eset 60" Se eee 
» Rale ‘o! as) > a Oe 
Pres., John P Dudley toe 
Post pace b= e National ap ge of. (1906), 
ri D. C.; 100,000; 


Poultry Historical Society, American se, 
Sec., Loyal F. Payne, Waters Hall, Kansas S 
Uniy., Manhat Kan, 

Poultry Science rag (1908), Dept. of Poultry 
Science, Texas A & M College, Seg Station, 
Tex.: Sec.-Treas., Prof. C. 

Power Boat Assn., ieee (1903), 2534 St. 
Aubin, Detroit 7, Mich.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Berna- 
dette M. Harper. 

Power Conference, American (1938) 

Inst. of Technology, Chicago 16, Iil.; Dir., 
Budenholzer. 

Power Engineers, National Assn. = (1882), Suite 
1140, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 2, Ill; 12,541; 
Sec., Edward J. Schuetz. -. 

Power Squadrons, U. 8. (Feb. 2, as 96 West 
St., Englewood, N. J.; 46,156; Chi Cmdr... 


Richard S. Weber. 
Preservers Assn., Natl. (1918), 1120 17th St... 


a 


=; “ih Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. V. P., Richard 
é rry. 

Press Photographers Assn., N. ¥. (1913), Hotel 
Manhattan, New York 36, N, Y¥.; Pres., Jack 
O'Brien. 

Press and Radio Club (Nov. 19, 1948), P.O. Box 
7023, Montgomery 7, Ala.; Exec. Sec., Charlie 


Casmus. 

Prevention of Blindness, Natl. Society Bong the 
(1908), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.: Sec. 
Miss Regina Schneider. 

Prevention of Cruelty Animals, American 
Soc. for the (April 10, 1886), 441 East 92nd S8t.. 
Stitell York 28, N. ¥.; Dir. of Publ. Rel, June 

ot. 

Princeton Club of N. Y. (1895), 39 East 29th 
Pee New York 16, N. Y.; 3,400; Mgr., Raymond M. 

ams. 

Prison Assn. of N. ¥. (1844), 135 East 15th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.: Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass 

Probation’ and Parole Assn., National (1907). 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir., Milton 

1862), 2 


Produce Exchange, N. Y. gg ig, 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Man. Dir., C. B. Berg. 

Profit Sharing Industries, Council of (1947), 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIL; Admin. V. P., 
Joseph B. Meier 

Propagation oe the Faith, Society for the (1398), 
366 Fifth Ave., New York fe N. Y.; Sec., Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph M. Griffin. 

Propeller Club of the U. 8S. (Nov. 9, 1927), 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y¥.; 13,000; Sec., 
Charles H. Godsoe, 

Protestant Council of the Oity of N. ¥. (1943), 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 


| G. Rector. 


Rev. Dan M, Potter. 
oe ee Assn., American (1844), 1700 18th 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C.; 11,500; Publ. Info. 
(se Sic, Robert L. Robinson. 
| Psychiatric Reform Institute, Natl. (1944), Al- 
tamont R.D, 1, Albany Co., N. Y.; Pres., ee 


Burke, Jr. 

Psychical Institute, American (1932), 2652 
eae Canyon Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calit.; Sec., 

8S. Grant. 

safe tat nc Assn., American (1892), 1333 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 18,215; Exec. Sec., 


John G. Darley. 
Public Education Assn. (1895), 20 West 40th 
600; Sec., Mary M. 


St., New York 18, N. Y.; 2, 
(1872), 1790 


Hoagland. 
Public Health Assn., American 
13,500; Exec. Dir., 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Dr. Berwyn F. Mattison. 

Public Relations Assn., American (1944), 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Pres., 
James L. Macwithey. 

Public Relations Society of America (1948), 375 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y¥.; 3,200; Exec. Dir., 
Shirley S. Smith. 


! 
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“ oy i iar ag ere crip ere at 
ic: 

pay and Paper Oat ‘mechitical Aue 

the wCi9i8). 360 meee Ave. York it 

N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., Philip E. Rtherut, 


Quota Club iniernational (1919), 1145—19th_ St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 10,500, Sec., Miss 
Gladys W. Jones. 

he 


Racial Equality, Congress of (1943), 38 Park 
Row, New York 38, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., James R. 
Robinson. 
Racing Assns. of the U. S., Thoroughbred 
1942), 925 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.; 
xeC, eee Spencer J. Drayton. 
ae. Commissioners, National Assn. of State 
a? Si ee 156, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Mrs. 


Redio’ Engineers, Institute Cy (May 13, 1912), 

1 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 80, 274; Exec. 
Sec., George W. Bailey. 

Radio Relay League, American (igi4), 38 La- 


Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; 100,000; Sec., 
A, L. Budlong. 

Radio Union, International Amateur pata C 38 
LaSalle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; Sec., A. L. 
Budlong. 


Railroads, Assn. of American (1934), = Trans- 
portation Bldg.. Washington 6, D. C.: Sec.- 
Treas., Richard E. Keefer. 

Railway Business Women, Natl. Assn. of (1921), 
Shyee Miss Elizabeth Greene, Rm. 453, 125 Spring 
, 8.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Railway Engineering Assn., American (July 14, 
1899), 59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,373: 
Exec. Sec., Neal D. Howard. 

Railway Progress Institute (May 19, 1955), 38 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., Thompson 
A. Nooner, Jr. 

Rainbow Division Veterans, National Assn. 
(Mar. 28, 1919, in Bad Neuenahr, Germany), P.O. 
Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va.; 6,650; Sec., R. Allen 
Gibbons. 

Reconcilliation, Fellowship of (1915), P.O. Box 
271, Nyack, N. ¥.; 12,000; Exec. Sec., Alfred Hassler. 

Recreation Assn., "National (1906), 8 West 8th 
St., New York 11, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Joseph Pren- 
dergast. 

Red Cross, American National (May 21, jae 
17th & D Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D, 
24,200,000 adult and 20,500,000; junior ees 
Chmn., E. Roland Harriman. 

Red ‘Men, Improved Order of (1847), 109 Spring 
See ron. N. J.; 118,421; Ch. of the Rec., Harold 

._ Toy. 

Regional Plan Assn. (1929), 230 West 41st St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V.P. , C. McKim Norton. 

Regular Veterans Assn. of the U. 8S. eee 
2812 Buena Vista Terr., S.E., Washington 20, D. 
8,400; Natl. Adjt,, Victor E. Devereaux. 

Rehabilitation Assn., Natl. (1925), 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 18,000; 
Exec. Dir., E. B. Whitten. 

Relief of Widows and Orphans, Women’s Aid 
Society for the (1844), 50 West 72nd St., New 
York 23, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Sommer Howard. 

Renaissance Society of America (1954), 1161 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York 27, N. Y.; Exee. Sec., 
Prof, Josephine Waters Bennett. 

Reserve Officers Assn. of the U. 8S. (1922), 2517 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 8, HR oee 
72,000; Exec, Dir,, Col. John T, Carlton 

Resources Council of America, Natural (1946), 
322 Bond Bdg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Joseph W. Penfold. 

Retail Credit Assn., National (1912), 375 Jack- 
son Ave., St. Louis 30, Mo.; 50,174; Exec. V. P., 
William H,. Blake. 

Retail Druggists, National Assn. of (1898), 205 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill.; 35,642; Exec. 
Sec., John W. Dargavel 

Retail Grocers, National Association of (1893), 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; 70,000; 
Exec, Dir., Mrs. Marie Kiefer. 

Retail Jewelers of America (1906), 711 14th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C,; Exec. V. P., Bernard 
N. Burnstine. 

Retail Merchants Assn., National (1911), 100 
West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
J. Gordon Dakins. 


Retired Officers Assn. (1929), 1616 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. oe 45,000; Sec., Brig. Gen: 
James H. Banville, USA, Ret. 

Retreads (1947), 40- Oi Tetin a Flushing 54, 
N. Y.; Natl. Adjt., Elmer H. Braw 

Revolver Assn., U. §. (1900), "59 Alvin St., 
Springfield 4, Mass.; 1,500; Exec. Sec., Stanley 
A. Sprague. 

Rhodes Scholars, Assn. of American (1907), 1500 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., J. W. Bodine. 

Rifle Assn. of America, Natl. (1871), 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
334,000; Sec., Frank Daniel. 
Road Builders Assn., American (1902), 914 16th 


St., N.W., W: 6, D. C.; 7,000; Exec, V. P., 
; tiss, Ret. 
Bociei un (1930), 500 Fifth 
tel New York 36, N. Y.; 17,000; Exec. Sec., James 
Rodeo, Cowboys Assn. ges) 320 Boston Bidg., 


Denver 2, Colo.; 3,000; 
Roleo Assn., ‘iaterastion Sponsor of world’s 
tournaments) 
toteen fo, Summit A Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.: 


Sec. Geo Skating ae Kk’ Operators Assn Assn. of Amer- 
ica (1937), = West Seven Mile Road, Detroit 3, 


Mich.; ie 
Rose sates, ty, American (Mar. 13, 1899), 4048 
Roselea Sei Columbus 14, Ohio; 17,500; "Exec. 
Sec., James P. Gurney. 

Rosicrucian Order, “AMORC (1915), Rosicru- 
ges Park, San Jose, Calif.; 45,000; Sec., Cecil A. 
oole. 

Rosicrucians, Society of (1909), 321 West 10ist 
St., New York 25, N. ¥.; Pres., Mrs. G. E. S. De- 


Witow. 

Rosy Cross, Fraternity of the (1614 in Germany. 
1859 in U. Ss. ), Beverly Hall, Quakertown, Pa.: 
Sec., Emerson M. Clymer. 

Rotary international (Feb. 23, 1905), 1600 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 489,000 members in 10,530 
Rotary clubs in 116 countries; Gen. Sec., George 

eans. 

Round Table International (Mar. 1922), P.O. 
Box 13, Berkeley, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Lloyd L, Brown, 

Rowing Assn., Intercollegiate (1895), Hotel Man- 
hatian, 8th Ave. at 44th St., New York 36, N. ¥5 
Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of the (June 
23, 1877), 61 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; 
39, "692: Aes Sec., William Ennis. 

Rur tan National aah Wakefield, Va.; 27,000; 
Sec., T V. Downin 

Russian Grinaden: Clubs, Federated (1927), 68 
04 Clyde St., Forest Hillis 75, N. Y.; Publici 
Ditged. >a: Johnson. 


a 


Sabbath Alliance, a Ss cae (1894), ~ 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, ; Sec., Clarice A. 
Francis 

Safety Council, National (Oct. 13, 1913), ~ 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Dll.; 12,500; 

R. L. Forney. 

Safety Engineers, American Society of (1911), 
5 No. Wabash Ave., Suite 1705, Chicago 2, Ill; 
7,000; Sec., A. C. Blackman 

St. Andrew’s Society of the State of ns ¥. 
(1756), 105 East — St.. New York 10, be 
Ree. Sec., James Lun 

St. David's Society of the State of N. Y. Nesta 
105 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec. 
Hughson Jones. 

St. George’s Society of N. ¥. (1770), Rm. 1604, 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y.; Act. Sec., 
H. J. Mitchell. 

St. Nicholas Club (1870), 31 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., William H. Walling. 

St. Paul, Guild of (a club for converts) (1937), 
438 West 2nd St., roby i Ky.; 12,750; Dir., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leonard B naber. 

Sales Executives Club ae N. ¥. (1932), Hotel 
Roosevelt, Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec. Dir., Harry R. White. 

Save-the-Redwoods League (1918), 114 San- 
some St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; Sec., Newton 
B. Drury. 

Savings and Loan League, U. S. (1892). 221 
Ne. Fes St., Chicago 1, Ill; Sec., Norman 

Trunk, 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Amer- 
ican (1895), Federal Hall Memorial, Wall and 
Nassau Sts., New York 5, N. Y¥.: Sec., Gardner 
Osborn. 

School Administrators, American Assn. of (1865) 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 12,630; 
Exec. Sec., Dr. Finis E. Engleman. 

School Boards Assn., Natl. (1949), 1940 Sheridan 
Rd., Evanston, Ill.; Exec. bgt W. A. Shannon. 

School Garden Assn. of 435 (1908), 121 East 
5ist St., New York 22, N. : 10, 000; Sec., Arthur 
Stueck. 

Schools and Colleges, American Council on 
eS P.O. Box 1252, York, Pa.; Sec., Dr. Wilbur 

Schools and Colleges Assn., American (1919), 
Suite 3434, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
NYA; Pres. -» Kenneth Bebee. mit 


of (1848), 1515. Massachusetts Ave.. N.W., Wash- 


33 Gilmer St., S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga.; Sec., Dr. 
Senne D. Palmer. 

cience Writers, Natl. Assn. of (1934), Admin. 
Sec., Mrs. Howard W. Blakeslee, 
Port Washington, N. Y. sly Longview sae 
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Sciences, Maryland Academy 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md.; Dir Ths 3 mae tt 


Sento Goancse Tite. a) 2101 jane nen 
onstitution Ve., 
N.W. W., Washington 25, D. C.; Pres., Dr. Detlev W: 


Rleiieues: New York serene of (1817), 2 East 
63rd St., New York 21, ; 15,070; Exec. Dir., 
Eunice T. Miner 

Scottish Clank Order of, Royal Clan (Nov. 30. 
1878), 100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 16,595; 
Sec., William Slater. 

Sculpture Society, National (1893), 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., H. L. Kammerer. 

Seamen’s Friend’ Society, American 1828). 550 
mae 20th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 

Walter E. Messenger. 

Secretaries Assn., National (1942), 1103 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 20,500; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Gladys Vedros. 

Security Industrial Assn., National (June 28, 
1944), 1107 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec, Dir., Robert N. McFarlane. 

Seeing Eye, The (Jan. 29, 1929), Morristown, 
N. J.; 16,000; Exec, V. P., George Werntz, Jr. 

Sigs International Soc. for General 
(1942), 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill; Exec. 
Sec., Evelyn Rochetto. 

Serigraph Society, National vil 38 West et 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; Rec. Sec., Hulda D. 
Robbins. 

Sertoma International (1912), 3200 Broadway, 
Kansas City 11, Mo.; 16,000; Man. Dir., Richard 
c. Murray. 

ane & it4th Veterans Assn. (1907), Sec.. Ken- 
ae . Munro, 284 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 15, 
N. 


vith Division Assn, (Feb. 18, 1921), 28 East 
39th St.. New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Charles E. Rist. 

Sheriffs Assn., Natl, 31940), 714 Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. 17,000; Exec. Sec., 
Charles J. Hahn. 

Shipbuilders Council of América (1929), 21 West 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec.. C. C. Knerr. 

Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Natl. (1905), 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V.P., 
Merrill A. Watson. 

Shoe Retailers Assn., hades oie ae 274 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; . V. P,, Edward J. 
McDonald. 

Shore & Beach Preservation Assn, American 
(1926), Rm. 202, 810 18th “Agr N.W., Washington 

) DD. C.;, Exec, Sec., Francis 3 Graling. 

" Shorthand Reporters Assn., N. ¥. State (1876), 
60 Centre St., New York 7. N. Y.; Sec., May 
Sweetis. 

Showmen’s Assn,, National (1938), 123 West 
56th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Ethel 
Weinberg. 

Showmen’s League of America, 300 West Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Henry N. Shelby. 

Silurians, Society of the (1926), 12 East 41st St.. 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Alden D. Stanton. 

Simpler Spelling Assn. (1946). Lake Placid Club. 
N.-Y.; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 

Skate- Sailing Assn. of America (1922). Sec.. 
Robert W. Montgomery, 567 Highland Ave., Up- 
per Montclair, N. J. 

Skeet Shooting Assn., National (1946), Suite 208, 
3409 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 19, Tex.; 8,327; Sec.- 
Megr., George W. White. 

Ski Assn. of America, National (1913), 828 17th 
St., Denver 2, Colo.; Sec., Rita Cavnar. 

Ski Club of America (1947), 9 Central Park 
West, New York 23, N. Y.; Sec., Samuel Panitch. 

Small Business, American Assn. of (1942), Rm. 
431 Balter Bldg., 404 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 12, La.; Natl. Man. Dir., Joseph D 
Henderson. 

Small Business Men’s Assn., National (1937) 
801 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 33,000; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Margaret Robson. 

Soaring Svuciety of America (1932), P.O. Box 
66071, Los Angeles 66, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Lloyd 
M. Licher. - 

Social Health Assn., American (1914), 1790 
Broadway, Es York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. Miriam 
Aldridge Shelden. 

Social Problems, Society for the Study of (1949), 
Roosevelt Un., 430 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Til.; Sec., Rose Hum Lee. 

Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Vice Pres., 

ul Webbink. 

a eh Sciences, Natl. Institute of (Jan. 28 
1899), 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sec., Rosina Hahn. 

Social Welfare, Natl. Conference on (1874), 22 
West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 7,000; Exec. 
Sec., Joe R. Hoffer. 

Social Work Education, Council on (1952), 345 
East 46th St.. New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Ernest F. Witte. 


Social Wor' international 
(1928), 345, Basi 46th St. New ye 17, N. yt 


Social Seo: National Assn. of (1955), 9% 95 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N, ¥,; 26,500; Exec. 
Dir., Joseph P. Anderson. 

Sociological Assn,, American C1205) New York 

Washington Sq., New re 3, N. Y.; 7,000; 
iach Off., Matilda White R 

Softball Assn. of Henning  auaatene (1933), 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N, J.; Exec. Sec., B. E. Martin. 

Soil Conservation Soc. of America pe, 838 
Bee Ave., Des Moines 14, Ia.; 10,989; dy 

“1S ake Pritchard. 

Sojourners, National (1918), 1608 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 18,000; Sec., Lt. Col. 
John’'G. Volz, USAR: 

Soldiers, Sailors and a eaaae ee (1922), 


283 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N ; Dir Baa, 
Nicolai. 

Sons of the American Legion (1932), P. Box 
are per oa a 6, Ind.; 12,000; Gov. Smeist 


Sons of the American Revolution, National 
Bociety. (Apr. 30, 1889), 2412 Massachusetts Ave., 

N.W., Washington, D. C.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., 
Harold L. Putnam. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Society (Feb. 11, 1890), Federal Hall Memorial, 15 
Pine St., New York 5, N. ¥.; 1,800; Exec. Sec., 
Carolyn Paul. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Box 
Station A, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Adjt.-in-Chief, Wilt 
ey D. MeCain. 

ons and Daughters of Liberty (1875). 13 No, 
13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 22,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Anna E. Boston. 

Sons of Poland, Assn. of the (1903), 665 New- 
ark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 17,000: Sec.; 
Alexander Sudnik. 4 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. ¥. 
(Feb. 22, 1876) ee Tavern, 54 Pearl St.. 
New York 4, N- Y.; 1,500: Exec. Sec., Mildred 
Willcox Treen. 

Sons of the Revolution, General Society (Feb. 
22, woe Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New 
York 4, ; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Mildred W. Treen. 

Sons Pe “Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
River Rd., Box 161, Washington Crossing, N. J 
8,000; Sec., Albert CG. Lambert. 

Soroptimist Federation of the Americas (1921), 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.:; 23,000: 
Exec. Sec., Martha R. Servis. 

Southern Conference (1921), 1 North 5th St,, 
Richmond 19, Va.; Commissioner, Lloyd P. Jordan. 

Southern Regional Council (1944), 63 Auburn 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Exec. Dir., Harold C. 
Fleming. 

Southern Society, N. Y¥. (1886), Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Ave. at 59th .. New York 19, N. Y.3 
Exec. Sec., Harvey L. Clinkscales. 

Spanish War Veterans, United (1899), P2.O% 
Box 1913, Washington 13, D. C.; 22,040; Adit. 
Gen., J. B. Derden. 

Speech Assn. of America (1914), La. State Un.. 
Baton Rouge 3, La.; 7,500; Sec., Dr. Owen M. 
Peterson. 

Speech and Hearing Assn., American (1925), 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
6,000; Exec. Sec., Dr. Kenneth O. Johnson. 

Speleological Society, Natl. (1939), 203 Virginia 
Hills Ave., Alexandria, Va.; Sec.,, Donald N. Courn- 
noyer. 

Standards Assn., American (1918), 10 East er 
St., New York 16, N. ¥.; Man. Dir,, V.. Adm 
G._F. Hussey, Jr., USN, Ret. 

State Budget Officers, Natl. Assn. of (1945), 
e/o Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Dir., James G. Rennie, 

State Governments, Council of (1925), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37,.Ill.; Exec. Dir., Bre- 
vard Crihfield. 

State Parks, Natl. Conference on (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Dora A. Padgett. 

State Universities Assn. (1917), 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. 

State Universities, Natl. Assn. of (July 11, 
1895), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., .W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. 

Statistical Assn., American (1839), 1757 KK St.. 
ees Washington 6, D. C.: 7,200; Sec., Donald C. 

iley- 

Steamship Historical Society of America (1935), 
Sec., Edwin A. Patt, West Barrington, R. 

Steel Construction, American Institute of 
(1921), 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec, 
M. Harvey Smedley. 

Steel Founders Society of America (1902), 606 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio; Sec., F. Ker- 
mit Donaldson. 

Steuben Socicty of America (1919), 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., 
Freda J. Blank. 


a a 
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Exe March 16, 1911; re-} ‘Testing Materials, American Society for (1898), 
named Jan, 0 883), 86 s Erinity Pi, New Yor! 8, | 1916 Race St. Philadelphia 3. Pa.; 10,000; 
Be harles E. Ww or A i ate m 
rick st (1882 T Wholesalers, N: i 
anste ixchan peng estat Sh Dec. 1949), 120 So (3928), 110 110 West 40th St., New York 18, N. ¥.; 
fae eechense (atay’ Pine Tia). iE Wall | Theatre Meryl DP hoademy, American National 
eae Y.: Sec., John P. Stearns. (1935), 1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. ¥.; 3,300; 
Stock Exchange, Pacific oust (Jan. ci cis By Pres., Peggy Wood. 


amalgamation of San Francisco sen Ex 
1882 ‘aud Los Angeles Stock Exch., estab. 1899), 
301 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif. Sec., Ruth 
apels| 
BOpOIRY nance, Philadelphia-Baltimore Sheth 
1401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Charles 
L. Wilson. 
Student U. S. National (1947), 3457 
Chestnut st “Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Dir., Publ. Rel., 


Flo Casey. 
Student aarp National a of (1931), 
:, Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 


1201 16th St., N.W., 
Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins. 

Student Volunteer Movement for Christian 
Missions (1886), 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
eos) Gren, Sec., Herluf Jensen. 

Sugar Brokers Assn., National Cont. 15, 1903). 
129 ae ae mew York 5, N. Exec. Sec., 
James arrington 

Sunbathing Assn., eter! (1937), Box 38, 
Mays Landing, N. J.; 10, Sec., Rose Holroyd. 

Sunday League Goss 279 Highland Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J.; 25,000; Gen. Sec., Dr. Robert S. 


Womer 

Sunday School Union, American (1824), 1816 
Beet St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., John H. 
Talley 


Surgeons, American College of (May 5, 1913). 
«epee oan PEE Chicago 11, Ill.; 23,250; Sec,., Dr. 
William ams. 

Surgeons, International College of (1935), 1516 
Lake Shore ce Reel gla Tll.; 12,000; Sec. Gen., 

r. Horace ‘urner 
S earcienl Assn., American (1880), Sec., Dr. Wm 
A. Altemeier, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Surveying and Mapping, American Congress on 
(1941), 905 eeoeneng ion Bldg., Washington Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Walter S. Dix. 

ian See Orchestra League, . American (1942), 

O. Box 164, Charleston 21, W. Va.; Exec. Sec.; 
Mrs Helen M. Thompson. 

Systems & Procedures Assn. (1944), 4463 Pen- 
obscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; Exec. Sec., D. E, 
Tisdale, 

oe 


Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir.., 


Charles F. Conlon. 

Tax Assn., National (1907), 905 Payne-Shoe- 
eee Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.; Exec. Dir., Walter 
J. Kress. 

Teacher Placement Assn., Natl. Institutional 
cae Rufus Salyer, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 

ash. 

Teachers Agencies, Natl. Assn. of rate 620 
Case Bidg., 82 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y.; 
Sec., Hoyt S. Armstrong. 

Teachers, American Federation of (April 15, 
1916), 28 E, Jackson Blvd., hicago 3, Til. 
60,000; Pres., Carl J. Megel. 

Teachers of English, Natl. Council of —(1911), 
es So. 6th St., Champaign, Ill.; Sec., James R. 
quire. 

Teachers of French, Amer. Assn. of (1927) 
Davidson Coll. Davidson, N. C.; 6,500; Sec.- 
Treas., George B. Watts, 

Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Amer. 
Assn. of (1917), DePauw Un., Greencastle, Ind.; 
Sec., L. H. Turk. 

Technical Writers and Editors, Society of (1957), 
P.O. Box 3706, Beechwold Sta.. Columbus 14, 
Ohio; 2,967; Sec., Mrs. Jeanne B. North. 

Television Arts and Sciences, National Academy 
of, (1946), 200 Central Park South, New York, 
N. Y.; 6,000; Exec. Dir., Kenneth Leedom. 

Television & Radio Artists, Amer. Fed. of 
(Sept. 20, 1952, by merger of Amer. Fed. of 
Radio Artists, 1937, and TV Authority, 1949); 
15 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 16,000; Natl. 
Bxec. Sec., Donald F. Conaway. 

Telluride Assn. (1911), 217 West Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Chancellor, E. M. ‘Johnson, 

Temperance Education (1951), 77 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Sec., Rev. Arnold Bolin. 

Temperance League, National (1950, by merger 
of Temperance League of Amer., successor, 1948, 
to Anti-Saloon League of Amer.. 1895, and Natl: 
Temperance Movement), 131 Independence Ave., 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Clayton 
M. Wallace. 

Tennis Assn,, U. 8. Lawn (May 21, 1881), 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Edwin 
S. Baker. 

Tennis Assn., U. S. Table (1933), 1718 Central 


Ave., Indianapolis, Ind.; Exec. Sec. «+ James Mc- 
Clure. 


Theatre Wing, et eg (1959), 161 West 9 93rd 
Seine ieee meceevnla ¢ Assn. (Feb. 1, 1919), a Bast 


Rie eS New York 3, N. Y.-; ‘Bec., Leslie C. 

Yatton. 

eg Library Assn., Amer. (1947), Exec. 
Frederick L. Chenery, 606 Rathervue Pl., 

Raieles §, Tex. 


Til, Natl, Sec. that Pepin ee 

a eC. Ss 

Thoreau Society (1941), State ‘Un. Teachers 

College, Geneseo, N. Y.; Sec., Walter Harding. 
‘Thoroughbred Club America eel Phoenix 


Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; J. Pau 

Thrift Committee, Natl. (1917), ai West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Miss Helen — 

Tool Manufacturing Engineers, American Soc. = 
(1932), 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
40,557; Exec. Sec,, Harry E. Conr 

Topical Assn., American (1949), 3306 North 50th 
St., Milwaukee 16, Wis.; Sec., Jerome D. Husak. 

Torch Clubs, International Assn. of (1924), 151 
Irving Terrace, Buffalo 23, N. Y.; 5,100; Sec., 
Sherman G. Crayton. 

Trade Relations Council of the U. S. (1855 as 
Am. Tariff League ee 1959), 122 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. ; Exec. V. P. Richard H, 
Anthony. 

Traffic. Engineers, Institute of pie one EK 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ec. Sec., 
David M. Baldwin. 

Training Directors, American Society of Ce 
2020 University Ave., Madison 5, Wis.; 4,000; Exec. 
Dir., Gordon M. Bliss. 

‘Transit Assn., Amer. (1882), 355 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Arthur W. Baker. 

Transportation Assn. of America (1935), ti 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Robert E 
Redding. 

Trapshooting Assn. of America, Amateur (1923), 
Sec., Maynard B. Henry, 629 South Hill ‘St 
Suite 401, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Travel Agents, American Society of (1931), 501 
Fifth Ave., aed York 17, N. Y.; 5,200; Exec. V.P. 
Raymond H. Hering. 

Travel Organizations, Natl. ae of (1941), 1422 
K St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., Charles 
Gillett. 

Travelers Aid Assn., National (1917), 72 West 
he St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Savilla 

Simons. 

eevee Aid Society of N, ¥. (1905), 204 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y¥.:; 6,389. Gen. Dir., 
David W. Haynes. 

Trial Lawyers, American College of (1950), 921 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Sec., 
Joseph H. Hinshaw. 

Trotting Assn.. U. S. (1938), 1349 East Broad 
St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 15,112; Sec., Edward F. 


Hackett, A A i 
rucking Assns., American (1923), 1424 ts 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Man. Dir., J. 


Lawrence, 

True Sisters, United Order of Ree 21, 1846), 
150 West 85th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 12,000: 
Pre era sibel Bo Saxe. ( ), 

reulosis ao a 1904), 1790 Broadwa; 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., James G. Blone! 

Turf and Field Club (1895), 300 Park Ave., New 

ye 22, N. Y.; Sec., Miss W. Helen Eden. 
urners, American (1848), 1550 Clinton Ave., 
No., Rochester, N, Y.; 18,861; Sec., A. E. Eklund. 


caus see 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, Inc 
eee 302 West 13th St., New York 14, t : 
Stall Adm., Vasyl Murdy. patos 
rasonic Manufacturers Assn. (1956), 271 
North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Exec.’ 
C. E. Herington. 5 eee eon 
Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 B 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 5,500; Exec. Dir. 9 epeacon 
pot Pearson. 
Unitarian Women, Alliance of (1880), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 20,000; 
Nelson A. Burgess. Peck 
United Mexican Border Veterans (1929), P.O, Box 


33035, nee anOnE, Ind.; 2,000; 
te eco Adjt., Col. Alized 


. V.F.W. Bidg., 


United States—Associations & Societies 


United Nations, American Assn. for the (1923, 
as League of Nations Assn.; renamed 1945), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 40,000; Exec. 
Dir., Clark M. Hicheiberger. 

United Press International (1907, formerly United 
Press Assns.; renamed 1958 after merger with In- 
ternational News Service), 220 East 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Robert L. Frey. 

United en’s Service (1942), 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Otho J. Hicks. 

United Service Organizations (Feb. 4, 1941), 237 
East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Francis T. Christy. 

United States Army, Assn. of the (Aug. 1, 1950 
by merger of U. S. Infantry Assn. . Us ay 
Coast Artillery Assn., 1892; U. S. Field Artillery 

, 1907), 1529 18th St.; N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; Sec., Col. Arthur Symons. 

Universities, Assn. of American (1900), Sec.- 
Treas., J. E, Wallace Sterling, Stanford Univ., 
Stanford, Calif. 

University Club (1865), 1 West 54th St., New 
York 19, N. ¥.; 4,000; Sec. Thomas FitzGibbon. 

University Extension Assn., National Panes 
Sec., J. M. Nolte, 152 Nicholson Hall, Un. of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

University Professors, American Assn. of (1915), 
1785 Massachusetts. Ave.. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 40,000; Gen. Sec., William P. Fidler. 

University Women, American Assn. of (1882). 
2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D..C.; 
141,700; Rec. Sec., Dr. Minnie M. Miller. 

Urban League of Greater N. Y. (1910), 204 West 
136th St., New York 30, N. Y.; 4,000; Publ. Rel. 
Dir., Seymour Posner. 

Urban League, National (1910), 14 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 50,000; Exec. Dir,, Lester B. 
Granger. 

ee Ve 


Vatel Club (1913), 349 West 48th St., New York 

, N. Y.; Mer., Fernand .Chardenet. 

Vegetable Growers Assn. of America (1908), 528 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; Admin. Asst,, 
Mrs. Mary F. Hays. 

Veteran Corps of Artillery, State of N. ¥. (Nov. 
25, 1790), 643 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Adjt., Major James McK. Rose. 

Veteran Motor Car Club of America (1939), 15 
Newton St., Brookline 46, Mass.; 2,400; Sec., J. 


Byron Hull. 
Veterans Committee, American (1944), 1830 
Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 25,000; 


Exec. Dir., Irvin Lechliter. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. (1899), 
Broadway at 34th St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 1,700,000; Adjt. Gen., Julian Dickenson. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 
Auxiliary to (Sept. 14, 1914), 406 W. 34th St.. 
Kansas City, Mo.; 335,000; Sec,, Mrs. Alex Miller. 

Veierinary Medica! Assn., American (1863). 600 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 14,753; Exec. 
Sec., Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr. 

Vocational Assn,, American (1925), 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W.- Washington 5, D. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Dr. M. D. Mobley. 

Volleyball Assn., U. S.- (1928), 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., Alton W. Fish. 


ly poe 


Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), P.O. 
Box 492, Hempstead, N. Y.; Exec. Chmn., Fred 


Jones. 
Walther League (1893), 875 No. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Rev. Elmer N. Witt. 
War Dads, American (1942), 819 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Exec. Sec., Carl M. Vancil. 
War Mothers, American (1917), 2615 Woodley 
Place, N.W., Washington 8, D.C.; Sec., Mrs, Clara 


A. Hale. 

War of 1812, General Society of the (Sept. 14. 
1814), 3311 Columbia Pike, Lancaster, Pa.; Sec., 
Gen. John W. Willson Loose. 

Watch and Clock Collectors, Nath Assn. of 
(1943), 335 No. 3rd St., Columbia, Pa.; 3,000; Man. 
Dir.. Earl T. Strickler. 

Water Pollution Control Federation (1928), 4435 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Dr. Ralph E. Fuhrman, 

Water Works Assn., Amer. (1881), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 12,600; Sec., Raymond J. 
Faust. 

Waterfowl Assn., Amer. (1952) P. O. Box 1890, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.; Sec., Mrs, Ruth H. Hanson. 

Welding Society, American (1919), 33 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y.; 13,000; Sec., F. L. Plummer. 

Wesleyan Service Guild (1921), 475 Riverside Dr., 
Rm. 1307, New York 27, N. Y.; 131,209; Exec. Sec., 
Lillian A. Johnson. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Assn. (1909), 
712 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Portland 4, Ore.; Sec.. 
George S. Long, Jr. 

Wildlife Federation, Natl. (1936), 1412 16th St., 
N:W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., J. A. Brown- 
ridge. 


35,000; | 


Wildlife Foundation, North American (1911), 709 
Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. Sec, C. B. 
Wildlife 

e¢ Management Institute (1945), 7 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; Vise Does gee 
Siveren 
am Penn Fraternal Assn. (1886), 436 Fourth 
ACE er espurek Pa,; Peyt7 te Pres., Coloman 


Williams Club (1913), 24 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 1,824; Sec., Allen F, Maulsby. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), 1216 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C:; ec. 
Sec., Mrs, Benita S. Harris. 

Woman’s Assn., Amer. (1922), 19 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Emma Partridge. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Na- 
tional (Nov. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago’ Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill.; 300,000; Pres., Mrs. Fred J. Tooze, 

Woman’s National Farm and Garden Assn. 
(1914), Corr. Sec., Mrs. Ralph B, Kennard, 3017 
bapa pp ei Washington 15, D. C. 

omen’s Press Club of N. ¥. City (1889), Hotel 
Statler-Hilton, 7th Ave. at 33rd°St., New York 1, 
N. Y.; Pres., Miss Hilda J. Couch. 

Women Artists, National Assn. of (1889), 236 
East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Pres., Charlotte 
Whinston. 

Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company (1927), Shoreham Hotel, 
2500 Calvert St., Washington 8, D. C.; Pres., Mrs. 
Ernest H. Bailey. 

Women of the\United States, Nati. Council of 
(1888), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Beatrice Haines. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of (1920), 
1026 17th St., ._ W., Washington 6. D. GC. 
127,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Dixie Drake. 

Women World War Veterans (1919), 237 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 80,000; Sec., Letitia 
de Souza. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1927), 222 Park 
Ave. So,, New York 3, N. Y¥.; 50,000; Exec. Dir., 
Nathan Gould. 

Women’s Army Corps Veterans Assn., National, 
WAC-VETS (1946), Pres., Ruth A. Gauger, 914 No, 
Pine Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 

Women’s City Club of N. Y¥. (1916). 277 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Sec., Mrs. Mildred B. 
Fisher. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890). 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 


i Mrs, Stephen J. Nicholas. 


Women’s Clubs, Natl. Federation of Business 
and Professional (1919). 2012 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 174,000; Exec. Dir., 
Freda Dixon. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial ‘ Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 3,092; 
Pres., Miss’ Mary H. Tolman. 


Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom (1915), U.S. Section—2006 Walnut St.. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Admin. Sec., Mrs. Mildred 
Scott Olmsted. 

Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 
West 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y.; 3,500; Pres., 
Mrs. U. Amel Rothermel, 

Woodmen of America, Modern (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 450,000; Sec., 
Alfred S. Edler. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891). 3301 
Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; Sec., Miss Louise 
Patrick. 

Woodmen of the World (June 28. 1890), 1447 
Tremont Place, Denver 2, Colo.; 28,908; Sec.- 
Treas., Dan H. Miller. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 5, 1890), 1708 Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.;. 
421,993; Pres., J. R. Sims. 

Wool Associates of the N. ¥. Cotton Exchange 
(1930), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., 
Horace D. Wood, Jr. 

Wool Growers Assn., National (1865), 414 Cran- 
dall Bidg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah; Exec. Sec., 
Edwin E. Marsh. 

Wool Manufacturers, National Assn. of (1864), 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Glen F. 
Brown, 

Workmen’s Circle (1900), 175 Bast Broadway, 
New York 2, N. Y.; 70,000; Gen. Sec., Nathan 
Chanin. 

ay eo 

Yale Club of N. ¥. City (1897), 50 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., John D. Garrison, 

YMHAs and Jewish Community Centers, World 
Federation of (1946), 145 East 32nd St., New York 
16, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., Philip Goodman, 

YM-YWHAs of Greater New York, Associated 
(1957), 33 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y¥.; 
20,000; Gen. Dir., Irving Brodsky. 

Young Judaea, Naticnal (1909), 116 West 14th 
St., New York, N. Y¥.; 16,000; Dir., Bernard Weis- 
berg. 


ero Yeeror: 
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Men’s Christian Assns., Natl. Council of 
(ain is London, 1851 in N. A.), 291 Broadway. 


in 
New York 7, .N. ¥.; 2,934,061; Gen. Sec., Herbert Zionist 


P. Lansdale, Jr. 


Young Republican National Federation (1931), 
1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Exec. 


Tom R. Van Sickle. 


Young Women’s Christian Assn. (1855 in Eng- 
Jand; 1858 in U.S.A.), 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Pres., Miss Lilace Reid Barnes. 


Hostels, Amer. (1934), 14 West 8th St., 
New york, N. Y: 17,737; Exec. Dir,, Justin Cline. 


United States—Associations & Societies; Forms of Address 


a were, 


pat; 2a 


Organization of America (1897), 145 
32nd St., New York 16, N. Y.; 


225,000; 

Sec., Sidney Marks. eet 
Zonta International (Nov. 8, 1919), . Van 
Pa ang hy , Ill.; 15,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Lucille Z. Crawiord. 


Zoological Society, N. ¥. (1895), 30 East 40th 
St., wee York 16, N. Y.; Sec., George W. Merck. 
Zool s, American Society of (1890), Sec., Dr. 


Gairdner Moment, Dept. of Biological Sciences, 
Goucher College, Baltimore 4, Maryland. 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 


In these examples John Smith is used as a representative American name, 


The salutation Dear Sir is always permissible when address 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also, The President and s. —. 
Salutation; Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 
Mr. President. More intimately: My dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr. President and Mrs. 
The Vice President takes the same forms as 


President. 
CABINET OFFICERS 

Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also: Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 
Also: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 


THE BENCH 


Address: The Hon. John Smith, Chief Justice 
of the United States. The Hon. John Smith, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Hon. John Smith, Associate 
Judge, U. S. District Court. 

Salutations: Dear Sir or Dear Mr. Chief Justice. 
Dear Mr. Justice. Dear Judge Smith. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, 
etc. Also The Hon. John Smith, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. Or Rep. John 
Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, Dear 
Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative is sometimes addressed 
colloquially as Congressman, 


OFFICERS OF ARMY AND NAVY 


Address: Careful attention should be given to 
the precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur; Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 
States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 
Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 
Tf he is retired, Rtd. is added. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear General. All gen- 
eral officers, whatever rank, are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as generals. Likewise a lieutenant colonel 
is addressed as Colonel and first and second lieu- 
tenants are addressed as Lieutenant. 

Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed 
as Mister. Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. 
A Catholic chaplain may be addressed as Father. 
Members of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed as 
Nurse. WACs may be addressed informally by 
their equivalent army rank. Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy are addressed as Cadet 
officially and in written correspondence. Aviation 
and other cadets of the Army and Air Force are 
addressed as Cadet. Noncommissioned officers are 
addressed by their titles 


ing a person not known to the writer. 


AMBASSADOR, GOVERNOR, MAYOR 

Address: The Hon. John Smith, followed by 
his title. He can be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of > 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of ———————}; 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany, 
N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Erie, Pa. 

THE CLERGY 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi- 
ness Pope (name), State of Vatican City, Italy. 

Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop or 46 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and the 
salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverend 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mon- 
signor; a monsignor who is a domestic prelate is 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation is 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed 
Reverend John Smith, and saluted as Reverend 
Father, or Dear Reverend Father. In addressing 
a priest of a religious order letters designating 
his order follow his name on the address. A 
Brother is addressed Brother ———————-, and 

. A Sister takes 


saluted Dear Brother 
the same form. 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If a 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed: 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. When 
a clergyman does not have the degree the saluta- 
tion is Dear Mr. Smith. 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, and 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 


ROYALTY AND NOBILITY 

An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 

Sir, or Your Imperial Majesty. 
A King or Queen is addressed as His Majesty 
(Name), King of (Name), or Her Majesty (Name), 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, or 
May it please Your Majesty. 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of royal 
blood are addressed as His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness, and saluted with May it please Your Royal 
Highness. 

A Duke or Marquis is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace. 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam, 
with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, or 
Your Grace, if she is of high rank. 


National Spelling Bee Champions 


The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard News 
1939, was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
sponsored by participating newspapers are eligible 


Recent winners are: 

1959—1, Joel] Montgomery, 12, Denver, Colo. (Rocky 
Mountain News); 2, Robert Crossley, 13, Morris- 
town (Pa.) Times Herald; 3, Allan Lee Kramer, 
13, Miami (Fla.) Herald. 


papers and other newspapers since 
Journal in 1925. Children under 16 years of age 
to compete for the cash prizes and prize trips. 


1960—1, Henry Feldman, 13, Oak Ridge 
(Knoxville News-Sentinel); 2, Betipeican aan 
schul, 12, Norfolk (Va.) beasties 3. Marie 


Inserra, Brooklyn, N. Y. (N. Y. ~' 
© oe World-Telegram 


es. Air Force Library Service 

e x Force Library Service provides technical, legal, educational and recreati J 
Materials to all USAF personnel. It includes 207 main li : oT lite cae 
60 main libraries and library service centers overseas ehh eee oF 5 OTe re et anits end 


WORLD FACTS 
Survey by U. S. S. Explorer; Marine Research in 1960 


Source: Science Service; U. S. 


An oceanographic expedition that 
brought data for over a dozen govern- 
ment departments and educational insti- 
tutions was completed in the spring, 1960, 
by the Explorer of the U. S. Coast & Geo- 
detic Survey. The cruise lasted 79 days 
and covered 10,068 nautical miles from 
Seattle, Wash., to Norfolk, Va. The vessel 
carried 13 officers, 10 scientists and 72 in 
crew, E. L. Jones captain. 

When echo soundings were made in the 
Caribbean the depth changed in 15 min- 
utes from 6,000 ft. to 90 ft., indicating an 
underwater mountain, 14 mi. long, 7 mi. 
wide, and a hazard to submarines until 
found. It was named Explorer Bank. 

The ship also checked on an under- 
water deposit of manganese, 450 mi. west 
of Mexico, 2 mi. deep, obtaining photo- 
graphs and samples of rich surface ore. 

A magnetometer provided Py Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, a Jolla, 
Calif., gave data on the earth’s magnetism 
along the coast. Echo soundings charted 
the ocean bottom. A net towed from San 
Diego to Panama gave a sampling of 
surface plankton and at 12 knots speed 
caught speedier fish that evade slower 
nets. The vessel also sought data on tem- 
peratures, bottom sediment and used a 
helium-filled weather balloon to report 
information to the U. S. Weather Bureau 
every 6 hours. 

In order to determine the drift of cur- 
rents the expedition tossed out 4,706 bot- 
tles. Each bottle contains a card that the 
finder is asked to’ send to the U. S. Coast 
& Geodetic Survey telling where the 
bottle was picked up. 


AT THE SWAN ISLANDS 

The Explorer also went to the Swan 
Islands, 97 mi. NE of Honduras, among 
the smallest U. S. possessions. Object was 
to study the precipitous depths of Cay- 
man Trough, photograph amphibians, 
test sea water and sediment. Representa- 
tives of the Fish & Wildlife Service took 
specimens of island mammals,- reptiles 
and insects. Great Swan, which is 2 mi. 
long, 4% mi. wide, is wooded and has a 
meterological station of U. S. Weather 
Bureau and an aviation beacon of Civil 
Aeronautics Admin. Little Swan, 145 mi. 
long and 4% mi. wide, has gannets, frigate 
birds, iguanas and hutia, the latter a rab- 
bit-sized rodent. § 

The U. S. has owned the islands since 
1863. The expedition counted the inhabi- 
tants for the U. S. Census. There were 28, 
6 of them Weather Bureau personnel, the 
rest natives. Over 5,000 stamped envelopes 
were cancelled at Swan Islands postoffice 
for collectors. 

Among those getting data from the ex- 
pedition were the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the U. S. Geological Survey, the U. S. 
Public Health Service; the Marine Labor- 
atory of the University of Miami and 
Oregon State College. (Science Service) 


SEAWATER TO FRESH WATER 


In an effort to relieve shortage of water 
the Office of Saline Water of the U. S. 
Dept. of the Interior will build five plants 
for producing fresh water from_ sea 
water. The first plant was designed for 
Freeport, Texas, based on results obtained 
at a pilot plant operated by the Depart- 
ment in North Carolina. The evaporation 
process has overcome corrosion. 


RADIOACTIVE WASTES 


A site in the Atlantic Ocean off Boston 
Harbor, used from 1952 to August, 1959, 


drographic Office; National Science Foundation 


for the disposal of packaged radioactive 
wastes of low activity, was studied 
the University of Connecticut, the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the U. S. 
Public Health Service, on a BrClee. finan- 
ced by the AEC. No radioactivity result- 
ing from the disposal was found. (AEC) 


FOUR MAJOR OCEANS 

Four major bodies of water are recognized by 
geographers and mapmakers. They are: the Pacific, 
Atlantic, Indian and Arctic Oceans. 

The Atlantic and Pacific oceans are considered 
divided at the equator into the North Atlantic and 
South Atlantic; the North Pacific and South 
Pacific. 

The Arctic Ocean is the name for waters north 
of the continental land masses in the region of 
the Arctic Circle. 

The term Antarctic Ocean is used by some 
cartographers to describe the waters around 
Antarctica, but as no fixed geographic points 
locate its northern limits the ocean is not recog- 
nized as such by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office or the International Hydrographic Bureau 
of Monaco. Occasionally oceanographers define the 
northern limits of these waters as the Subtropical 
Convergence, a zone in which surface temperature 
drops rapidly. This line, usually near 40° s. Lat., 
shifts seasonally. 

All waters outside the continents connect with 
the oceans, but for purposes of local identification 
they are called seas, gulfs, bays, channels and 


straits. 4REA AND AVERAGE DEPTH 
Oceans Sq. mi. Depth ft. 
PACE. oii. so xlecgess sot war See OBES 14,048 
Atlantie.., Joc ....ceeme wes wakes B08 12,880 
GNMHAR ou. mesh eccad ya eas Leki ee eee 13,002 
AROTUG o ciinace 0.0 cries cel elite ee ate heals EO Ln 3,953 

Seas 

Malay-Sea. 0 6. cuss. eves lt 3,144,056 3,976 
Caribbean Sea 1,063,340) 8,172 
Mediterranean. . 66,757 4,878 
Bering Sea..... | 875,753 4,714 
Gulf of Mexico...... xs 595,760 4,961 
Sea of Okhotsk........... 589,807 2,749 
East China Sea........... 482,317 617 
Hudson Bay...+.....0.... 475,792 420 
Sea of Japan. ies. co cose oo 389,074 4,492 
Andaman Sea... 2... 66.45 307,954 2,854 
INOLUHI SEV c. scramsans eet ee 222,124 308 
Black Sea. - eee ea 178,378) 3,610 
Red Séa.5. <.napsi asec ae 169,073 1,611 
BSAC sooty instar, eater rae 163,050) 189 
Persian: Guise ve = oe sees 92,201 82 
Gulf of St. Lawrence...... 91,815) 417 
English Channel & Irish Sea; 68,919 190 
Gulf of California. . wea 62,625) 2,667 
Bass-Strait fcc Sa nero 28,880 230 
Total area. ......... 2... «+ |139,405,122|". ak ee 
Average depth.........|.......... 12,451 
Including adjacent seas. Area in square miles: 
Pacific. oe: asc tas vos -- de, OOO L tp oan 
Atlanticis\.... Fa. Geass AY, 105436) 7 eee 

dudian (ath. 28,925,504 . 


ARMS OF MEDITERRANEAN 
Extent, 966,757 sq. mi.; av. depth, 4,878 ft. 
Western basin: Alboran Sea, extreme west por- 
tion. Balearic or Iberian Sea, between Spain and 
Balearic Islands. Ligurian Sea, north of Corsica. 
Tyrhennian Sea, between Italy, Corsica and Sicily. 
Eastern basin: Adriatic Sea, east of Italy, Ionian 
Sea, between Italy and Greece. Aegean Sea, be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, to Dardanelles. Sea of 
Mamara, from Dardanelles to Bosporus. 
Gulf of the seas are Lions, off France; Salerno, 
Genoa, Taranto, Venice, off Italy; Straits are 
Gibraltar and Otranto, latter between Italy and 


Albania. MALAY SEA 


Extent, 3,114,056 sq. mi., avy. depth 3,976 ft. 
Comprising waters between the South Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean, s. of the Chinese mainland and 
surrounding Indonesian islands. 

The Malay Sea comprises the following seas: 
Sulu, Celebes, Molukka, Halmahera, Ceram, 
Banda, Arafura, Timor, Flores, Bali, Java, Savu 
and South China; also the following gulfs: Thai- 
land, Tomini, Boni, and the following straits: 
Malacca, Singapore and Makassar, 
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542 World Facts—Geologic Eras; Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 
A act i ec sie oh ln i Dhaene 
Geologic Eras 


Source: United States Geological Survey 


The age of the earth’s crust is based on un- 
certain data. The estimates by scientists vary, 
the largest being 3,300 million years. The rocks 
composing the earth’s crust are grouped by 
geologists into three great, classes—igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous rocks have been solidified from a 
molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
Jand or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which nave hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by_ wind 
(eolian). The sediment may consist (1) of rock 


Era and Length| Period & Length 


Quaternary Recent. 
1,000,000 yrs. | Pleistocene 
Cenozoic Pliocene. 
Siete O00 et Tertiar: Glave 
Ns 8, e fc 
oe ve 59,000,000 yrs.| Eocene. 
Paleocene. 
Cretaceous 
65,000,000 yrs. 
ee diat Jurassic 
ntermediate 
iit 25,000,000 yrs. 


e 

120,000,000 yrs. 
Triassic 
30,000,000 yrs. 


Permian 
25,000,000 yrs. 


Pennsylvanian 
25,000,000 yrs. 


Mississippian _ Late. 
25,000,000 yrs. 


Devonian 
Paleozoic 60,000,000 yrs. 
(Old Life) _—__ 


330,000,000 yrs. 
Silurian 
35,000,000 yrs. 


Ordovician 
80,000,000 yrs. 


Cambrian 
A 80,000,000 yrs. 
Precambrian 


2,490,000,000 + | 


Epoch 


fragments or particles of various sizes which form 
sandstone, shale, and conglomerate; (2) of the 
remains or products of animals and plants 
liméstones and coals; (3) pats: 


of historical geology have been deduced. 

Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com- 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 
morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble. 


mammals. Possible first appear- 
ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution o: 
modern mammalian stocks. Marine and non- 
marine invertebrates of modern types. 
and development of highest orders of plants. 


culmination of 


among marine invertebrates. Non-marine 
invertebrates common. Seed-bearing flow- 
ing plants, including palms and hardwood 
trees appear in abundance in Early Creta- 
ceous. 


ge of amphibians. Origin of reptiles. In- 
sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
brates continue abundant. Dominance 
among plants or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
Earliest cone-bearing trees. 


‘Age of fishes. Shellfish (mollusks) also abun- 
dant. Culmination of brachiopods, rise of 
land plants, and origin of amphibians. 


Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
ae and of reef-building corals. First land 
plants. 


Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 


First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
of land animals. Algae abundant. 


First life that has left record. Algae and 
problematica, 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 


Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C, to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara, The biggest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has been removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. 


Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. No trace remains. 


Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
decorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars, 

femple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 
umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 
set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 


It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 


Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century frag- 
ments reached the British Museum. 

Colossus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor. 
Erected about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown 
down by an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the 
ground many years it was cut up for junk. The 
legend that it stood astride the channel leading 
into the port of Rhodes is without foundation. 


Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.’”’ A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. 


| 
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In the table below height means total drop whether in one or more leaps. 
more than one leap; “falls that diminish greatly seasonally 
remain dry for a part of each year. 


the same as those of the falls. 


Name and Location 


AFRICA 
Angola—Dudue de Bra- 
ganca (Lucala River)... 
Ruacana (Cunene 


hodesia 
Chirombo (Teisa River). . 
N. and S. Rhodesia 
*Victoria (Zambezi River). 
N. Rhodesia and 
Tanganyika—*Kalambo. 


- Basutoland 
Maletsunyane. .......- 
Cape Province 
*Aughrabies or King 
George (Orange River) . 
Natai ‘ 
Howick (Umgenl River). 
TtTugeta (5 falls)........ 
Highest Fall........... 


ASIA 
India—**Cauvery........ 
**Gersoppa (Sharavati 


sheen 


Japan 
**Kegon (Lake Chuzenji). 
Yudaki (Lake Yuno)..... 


AUSTRALASIA 
Australia 
New South Wales 
tWentworth....... 
Highest fall..... 
Wollomombi...... 
Queensland 
Coomera....... < 
SPNITIY 4 oor. aces ° 
New Zealand 
+Bowen (From Glaciers). - 
Highest fall...........- 
tSutheriand (Arthur Riv.) . 
Highest fall 


EUROPE 
Austria—Gastein (upper). 
(Ache Rivet)... 6... 66 
Gastein (lower) 
(Ache River),....... ine 
+Golling (Schwarzbach 


(Pyrenees Glaciers)..... 
Great Britain—Wales. ... 
Pistyll (Cain River)..... 


Hght, 
in Ft. 


ONG) sttatacntalelstarme + 0a 
262/| Gull (vita or White 
PAVE) -sote sutrnsvorlors 
406}| Italy—Tosa or Toce.... 
(Cascade tyne) 
459|| Norway—t**Kile........ 
Highest fall........... * 
Arad als! 20 aiiak sree 6 
150 eed ee xocals ake) . 
aeggedals (Ringdals 
B20 bo PERRO) soo cece aniatess etd 
PROS inate dase eee 
880}| Vettis (Utla River)...... 
Voring (Isdela River).,... 
354/|Sweden 5 
Handol (Handolsa River). 
705}, Harsprang (Lulea River).. 
(Cascade type) 
t*Stora Sjofallet 
120) (Lulea, River). o... vs ee. 
Tannforsen 
(Tannan River)......... 
630|| Switzerland 
Handeck (Aar River)..... 
Pissevache (Wildbach 
450 Salanfe River).......... 
Reichenbach (upper) 
365) (Rosenlaui Glacier)...... 
3,110]} Schaffhausen 
1,350 (Rhine River).......... 
**Staubbach (Pletschen 
RAV OL) Ses otic we Mee Beis ee 
299 Wein Se Ba 
ungfrau Glaciers)...... 
830|| (Cascade type) 
NORTH AMERICA 
70|| Canada 
British Columbia 
tTakakkaw (Daly Glacier) 
Highest fall..........4. 
Panther (Nigel Creek)... 
330)| Labrador 
335|| Grand (Hamilton River) . 
Mackenzie District 
Virginia 
(South Nahanni River). . 
578|| Quebec 
360! Montmorency.......... 
1,100||Canada-United States 
: eee 
agara 
aM HOrseShOO% ois soe siene 
AmericaD.......2.. 000 
540|| United States 
47 Arizona 
1,904! Mooney (Havasu Creek), |. 
"815 California 
E Feather (Fall River)... . 
Yosemite National Par 
Bridalveil. . a 
207| Gillloucttesi.c0 .. ses. 
Nevada (Merced River) 
280} **Ribbon.............. 
Vernal (Merced River) . 
200 *Yosemite (upper)...... 
1,300 *Yosemite (lower)...... 
460|| Colorado 
BEVOR Sn Giais a wo pateia tate 
1,385 Al ie 
tTallulah....... Veaeanrae 
150) Highest fall........... 


Famous Waterfalls 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. Cc. 


Name and Location 


. 
» 


*=“falls that are red 
- When names of rivers are not shown, in oe oe they are 


tFalls consisting of 
a trickle or 


Hght, ae 
in Ft, Name and Location fin Ft. 

190 me Fork ’ 

enrys Fork (upper)... 96 

Wenrys Fork eee ‘ED 70 

164 **Shoshone(Snake River} 195 

470 **Twin (Snake River).. 125 
Kentucky 

1,840 Cumberland,......+.+> 68 

650 rer eat Pot Ri 90 
reat (Potomac Riyer).. 

974|| (Cascade type) : 

Minnesota 

525||_ **Minnehaha,,....saese 54 

650}|Montana 

850 Ly Beenrrcincioce. ware 75 

529||New Jersey 
**Passal@.cas cic alsa 70 

148||New York 

243 Taughannock:......-++ 215 

Oregon 
tMultnomah....... 620 
132||_ Highest fall,.... 542 
Tennessee 
85]|| Fall Creek... 225. os ae 256 
Rock House Creek...... 125 
150||Washington 
Palouse... ... Goatees dy wat 198 

213 Mt. Rainier National Park 
Narada (Paradise River) 168 

300 Sluiskin (Paradise River) 300 

Snoqualmie.......:... s 270 
67 || Wisconsin 
Manitou (Black River). . 165 
980); Wyoming 
Yellowstone National Pk, 

950 Tower... sissaee et ‘ 132 
Yellowstone tone 109 
Yellowstone (lower). . 308 

Mexico 
Et Salto.35 2. ses en eee 
1,650||**Juanacatlan (Rio Grande 
ey de Santiago) .......... 66 
SOUTH AMERICA 
245||Argeatina-Brazil 
Tguazt.......ss200- nh 237 
Brazil—Herval......... 400 
315/| Paulo Afonso (Sao Fran- 
cisco River)... ....... Ce 192 
273)\| Patos-Maribondo 
(Rio Grande).......... 115 
Urubupunga 
(Alto Parana River).... 40 
160!|Brazil-Paraguay 
167|| Guaira or Sete Quedas 
(Alto Parana River),... 130 
220 British Guiana 
Kaieteur (Potaro River). 741 

640 King Edward VIII 
(Semang River).......- 840 

620 King George VI........ 

370 (Utshi River)......... 600 

504 +Marina (Ipobe River)... 500 

1.612 Highest fall........... 300 

"317 Colom bia—Tequendama 

1,430 (Bogota River)....... % 443 
"329 ||Ecuador 
Agoyan (Pastaza River, 
266 trib. AMazon)......... 200 
\Venezuela—fAngel,.... 3,212 
251|| Highest fall. ........... 648 
89ll Kukenaan, . 5... ec ccs 2,000 


There are tens of thousands of waterfalls scattered over the earth, hundreds of them of considerable 
magnitude. Height alone does not indicate the importance of a cataract. Other significant facts are 
yolume of flow, steadiness or variableness of flow, width of crest, whether the water drops sheerly or 
over a sloping surface, and whether in a single leap or in a succession of leaps. When relatively low 
falls occur in succession over a considerable length of streambed, they are classed as cascades. 

On the basis of mean annual flow combined with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
waterfall. Its estimated mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Congo River, but not one of its seven cataracts, spread out 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 

The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusecs; Ni- 
000; Urubupunga, 97,000; Iguazu, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 53,000; 
) 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. 

Cauvery, in India, is one of the most variable waterfalls. It is known to haye fluctuated from a 
mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season. 


agara, 212,200; Paulo Afonso, 100 
Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador 


Niagara Falls 


The Niagara River carries the water of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, a descent of 326 ft. in 36 miles. 
It flows over two cataracts at Niagara: Horseshoe Fall, in Canada, 160 ft. tall, and American Fall 
(U. S.) 167 ft. tall, separated by Goat Island. Horseshoe is about 2,500 ft. across; American, 1,000 ft. 
Niagara has the steadiest flow of all waterfalls because the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir. Over 
212,006 cubic ft. of water per second passes over the Falls, 94% over Horseshoe, The river below 
Goat Island is 92 ft. deep. The Whirlpool Rapids, about half a mile below are located in a gorge 
only 400 ft. wide leading to the Whirlpool. 
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Important Islands and Their Areas 


eggs ee 6 — = 


World Facts—Islands 


Source: National Geographic Soviety, Washington, D. C. 
Figure in parentheses shows rank among the world’s ten largest islands. Some islands have not been 
surveyed accurately; in such cases estimated areas are shown. 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles 


ARCTIC OCEAN 
Canadian Islands 


TUN iaistasveis wiles « «'ne* 
OT See 
PRO WRN irs a ccs oo wos a aie 
Ellesmere (9)............ 
IVIeIVINE. <2... 5. Ams 


Prince Patrick... 
Prince of Waies. . 


BIOMIEINGL chore cio wie eee eo 
Southampton............ 15,700, 
BVELGTUDE (2... Seis oe eee 
AxeliMelberg........... 
Victoria (10)............. 81,930 
U.S.S.R. Islands 
Franz-Josef Land........- 7,050 
Novaya Zemlya.......... 32,200 
SEER M Gian cn ebalere's << 5c0hei= 3.100 


Norwegian Islands 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 


Newfoundiand, Canada... 42,734 
Prince Edward, Canada... 2,184 


St. Helena, Gt. Br........ 46.9 
South Georgia, Gt. Br..... 1,470) 


BALTIC SEA 


Alands, Finland......... Sere) 
Bornholm, Denmark...... 217 
Gotland, Sweden......... 1,220 
CARIBBEAN SEA 

Antigua, Gr. Br.....4.... 108 
Aruba, Netherlands....... 69.9 
Barbados, Gt. Br......... 166 
Guba. <.chce as oer le 41,634 

Isle of Pines........... 1,180 
Curacao, Netherlands..... 173 
Dominica, Gt. Br.,....... 305, 


Guadeloupe, France...... 583 
Hispaniola, Haiti and 


Berbera. SVS epee crated Dominican Republic..., 30,025 
PIEEN US Ure MULL EUs Seo e =e Q Jamaica, Gt, Br.:........ 4,411 
itsbergen....... 15,251 eae, ; 
suc pitabergen Martinique, France....... 380 
ATLANTIC OCEAN Puerto Rico, U.S........ 3,435 
coat ae a Senate ae Tobago, Gt. Br.........; 116 
SUESE SGD EADS ; Trinidad, Gt. Br 1,864 
Azores, Portugal. . 888 : 2 scam te 3 : 
ayal..... : ENB ie ee 66:2); Virging, U. Sseage, oe aes 133 
Sao Miguel.......... +. 299 INDIAN OCEAN 
Bahamas, Gt. Br..... 4,375|| Andamans, India 2.508 
Bermudas, Gt. Br. . 20.59) |— Oy = ae o Soee 4 
Block, Rhode Island 2 10.8 Geytons .os-s:cxoes ies 25,332 
land only, ........ ace 9.3|| Madagascar (Malagasy 
©anaries, Spain.......... 2,808]}| Republic) (4).......... 228,642 
poptteventura ty Ieee no Mauritius, Gt. Br......... 716 
ran Canaria.......... 5 : 
enetiies. 919 Pemba, GteBe Se Seek = 380 
Cape Breton, Canada. . 3,970|| Réunion, France......... 969 
Cape Verde, Portugal. . 1,557||Seychelles, Gt. Br........ 156 
Faeroes, Denmark........ 540|)Zanzibar, Gt. Br......... 640 
Falklands, Gt. Br......... 4,618 
Persian Gulf 
British Isles Bahrain, &..5..4:csnak date 231 
Great Britain, main- MEDITERRANEAN SEA 
PEPUCS Eye a ye coer clcla.s cele e 84,186 Balearics, Spain..... cs. 1,936 
Channel Islands.......... 751! ‘ 
PRSBVIG te 45||Corfu, Greece........05.. 246 
x Corsica, France........++ 3,367 
REUSE a leitiela ie tiavcia sosse < « 1.99 Grate enone 3'235 
BECRIIAGH susibih els etoleleisinie 6.0 2,862] Cy prugs vc... cane osc eeee METS 
Ireland island............ 31,839|| Dodecanese, Greece... ... « 1,035 
Ireland, republic. ...... 26,601 RRROUCS AS scsi c nate iain 54. 
Northern Ireland....... 5,238!) Ppa, Italy... .....eeeee ; 87.4 
MOA MIMMCES otis raY oll ole\s speioiele, 5.19.5 221)]| Maltese, Gt. Br.......... ee 
RIED O VBE is iarei4 o.cik las 6 vis"a\ce)e 376 AURIS Scent sues ale tee 
i en Silene take eee tie 
SVG Oa BEY | ees TUALY vo Saas solve 9:92 
PR OLtelatniclerele isis s)e,6,0.9<%je 670 PACIFIC OCEAN 
DAE Og ea Tar Syeisis sféres seo «5:6 147)| Aleutians, U. S........... 6,821 
ee ae BK epee uh Decmteateate 289 
Greenland, Denmark(1). . . 840,000 reer fete mae wees ne 109 
Boland. nwo 39,698|| Attu..-e.escllltoctie Sud 
Long Island, N. Y., total.. 1,723 FISK... a's ae hee vO osee 124.6 
EGET, iaiotedictereh cs Suse -v ave 1,401 UMalAgk iiss akcsisieane aoe L074 
Madeiras, Portugal....... 308 pan U.S., Gt. Br., see 
; e 
Seen event, Mabe, 108,7||Carelines, U, 8, trust terr .. 493 
y wisare) ; ap, U.S. trust terr..., 9 
land only.. 92.8)| Christmas, U. S., Gt. Br., 
Mount Desert, Me., total.. 105.4 8ee note 
RAL ODLY |. 5c) eivverereie laneveia 75.9|| Diomede, Big,U.S.S.R..... 11.3 
Nantucket, Mass., total... 57|| Diomede, Little, U.S...... 2.4 
FRRIQN OW a cis ie-< odin Wie eats 46.4|| Master, Chile.......... os 63.9 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles 
East Indies 
Bali, Indonesia..........- 2,147 
BismarckArchipelago,Aust. 18,700 
ew Britain... ot. . ase 4, 

New Ireland ..-<.--.%. 3,340 
Borneo, Indonesia-Gt.Br. (3)290,012 
Celebes, Indonesia.......- 65,662 
Java, Indonesia.........- 48,534 
Madura, Indonesia....... 2,113 
Moluccas, Indonesia...... 32,301 

era Re catits ole \wrars = asia 6,621 
New Guinea, Netherlands- 

Australia (2).........- 316,861 
Sumatra, Indonesia (6) . . . .167,620 
SEMMQE Oe 5s cals Cvs Boies 13,000 

IndonesianTimor....... 5,668 

Portuguese Timor...... - 7,332 
Pijis Gt. Bree ~heeoeee 7,055 

Vitd Bevis coors aot 4,053 
WOrmMosa ses: eons See 13,885 
Funafuti, Gt. Br., U.S 

see note 
Galapagos, Ecuador....... 2,868 
Hainan, China........... 13,000 
Hawaiian, U.S........... 6,439 

“Hawall, 7. J... ccapatek 4,030 

OmbUs i, 5 << Vora es eee 604 
Hong Kong, Gt. Br,...... 32 
Japan, 4 main islands..... 146.742 

FIOWRGIG .< Sijclsin aa eR +276 

Hagshy (Fins 6 o2k ord 00! 

SVUBNI” Merete neleretai-sc See 16,247 

Shikokas. stone) sek 3 7,21 
Iwo Jima, U. 8S. Admin., 

Voleano Islands........ 78 
Kadiak,, <9 mete Ce ays sere 5,363 
Marianas, U, S. trust terr., 

excluding Guam........ 154 

SIDA: cpa emieiteae 47 

SPU IRD io ces. atte; ace whe, a eat 39 

CaM, TU. Bivw.cs scien tege 215.5 
Marquesas, France....... 492 
Marshalls, U.S. trust terr. 69.8 

Bikini, see note 
New Caledonia, France... 6,223 
New Hebrides. Gt. Br.-Fr. . 5,700 
New Zealand, main isl... . . 103,415 

Chathams. ...% 0.6.6. 372 

North.. yp 44,281 

South.. 8,09: 

SROWALGL Of. cscientniatesebaterse 670 
Philippines....... . 115,600 

FURL. oe ie einen ie 2,786 

ABO rato Snco-ol's Maes ears 40,420 

Mind anaowciidgis:.rearrore 36,537 

INOMGOLGs . 5 cus. cis sk veo ae 3,759 

INCREOB is lelas'einie ore Greatcie 4,906 

PalAWAD o.6 ie wie asi qatersyals 4,55 

PANBOY C Sori crepes aielaere 446 

SSQTIGAD 5 5.0 stare, ohsolere ete ante 5,050 
QueMOI sed see come a 50 
Ryukyus, U. 8. Admin. 848 

Okinawa. ....... 6. c00 485 
Sakhalin, U.S.S.R.......2 28,597 
Santa Catalina, Calif... .. 74 
RAMOS eo Seles Gar cee RREOD 

American Samoa....... 76 

New Zealand Samoa. . 


-- 1,133 
Solomons, Gt. Br.-Australia. 15,600 

Guadalcanal, Gt. Br.... 2 
Tahiti, France...... 
Tasmania, Australia. 
Tongas, Gt. Br...... 
Vancouver, Canada. . 


402 
24,330 
269 

- 12,408 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island, is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only). is 


2,944,866 square miles. 


Islands in minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square mi 
(73 acres), (U. S.), New York harbor; Isle Royale (U. 8.) 
Manitoulin (1,068 square miles), 
Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 square mil 


Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islan 
area 2.87 square miles; Canton (U. S., Great Britain), lagoo 
square miles; Christmas (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 89 s 
Funafuti (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 84 square miles, 


les), ae ox Square miles), and Governors 


Square miles), Lake Superior; 


(Canada), Lake Huron. Penang (110 square miles), (Gt. Br.), 


es), (Gt. Br.), Singapore Strait. 


ds), lagoon area 280 square miles, land 
nm area 20 square miles, land area 4.3 
quare miles, land area 184 square miles; 
land area 17 square miles. 


i.e. > 
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Principal Active Volcanoes of the World 


Source: National Geographic Society (Elevation in feet) 
(E) Eruption, year in parentheses (R) Rumbling (St) Steaming (D) Dormant 


Many volcanoes were in eruption in 1960. The worst disaster occurred in Chile in May, when at least 
seven volcanoes poured boiling lava into Lake Ranco, and earthquakes and landslides centering around 
Concepcion killed thousands and set off seismic waves across the Pacific. Four tidal waves hit the 
Hawaiian port city of Hilo, killing 49. Waves up to 32 ft. high battered Japanese coastal villages. New 
emg fe ag installations were wrecked and hundreds of small craft disappeared off New Zealand 
and Australia. 


Two villages in Hawaii, Kapoho and Koae, were destroyed in January, 1960, when a curtain of fire 
two miles long burst from the slopes of Kilauea, 25 miles eastward from where Kilauea Iki (Little 
Kilauea) in December, 1959, had spurted a 1,900-ft. fire fountain from an old crater. 


In August, 1960, Mt, Trident and Martin Mountain near Katmai in Katmai National Monument, 
Alaska, erupted and spread volcanic ash over 50 sq. mi. Smoke billowed up 30,000 -to 40,000 ft., blotting 
out the sun at Kodiak, 100 miles away. The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes was formed in 1912 when 
Katmai exploded. 


Name Location | Elevation Name Location Elevation 
AFRICA se a tees i 1660) eating r Peewee ot xe rig 
Kibo, Kilimanjaro (D)...|Tanganyika..| 19,340 ||paryeheva (E-1960)..... . urlies...... , 
2 3 wotolo: (D)...kisms cee Indonesia, ... 4,757 
Samer Dene MEN (E-Lbp oie maroope:. Lopevi (B-1960), 0. NewHebrides.| 4/755 
Ko). rieeees| 18,850 |KO Cele New Hebrides! 4.376 
: mbrim (H-1951)....... A 
Nyiragongo (E-1948)...- ries the Pee Mi abawu oF ae , ee eee ik ie 
the?) ‘ ng Islan: - eas smare re : 
Nyamlagira (E-1958).... cree URSue antes Manam (2-19 60) Bismarek rer i 2 é 5 
Fordaiks i ongkoko (D).......... elebes...-.. i 
SES ee Cape Verdes). 9281 _ ll Werung (E1948)... 1.2. Indonesia, ..:| 3/678 
ee cl Canary Is 2.612 Dukono (E-1950)........|Halmahera... 3,566 
4 ae = Lamington (E-1951)..... New Guinea.. 3,500 
ANTARCTICA i Minami (E-1960)........|Japan....... 3,478 
Erebus (St). ........05-: AG aoe he -) 18,200 reales oO sale adtehsunne Gant Bismarcs Ar. pes 
. suneion: (St) ....6% vu ees arianas,... : 
a Sree ae ot Balog (E1928) «0... Indonesia...-| 3.871 
chevskaya 5 . rung Sar 5 onesia.... A 
Korea (St) é e (8 Krakatau (B-1953) . Indonesia. . . - 2,667 
Rindjani (H-1953) . Bam Island (Dj .|Bismarck Ar. 2,625 
Semeru (E-1960) . n nists , 12, Nila (E-1932). - . |Indonesia.... 2,562 
Ichinskaya (St).. Sth OM She Raa eae 11,880 Batu Tara (St) . . |Indonesia. 2,454 
Kronotskaya (D). Sore) higiste lees 11,575 Alamagan (H-1945) . |Marianas. 2,441 
Slamat (E-1953)........ JAVA.....--. 11,247 Ruang (E-1949)... . |Indonesia. ... 2,379 
Raung (St)............. SBVAe ceiere wince 10,932 Bangoc(D) Set seek ...|New Britain... 2,375 
Shiveluchskaya (D)...... UiSis. Reise.» 10,771 Tingkwian(i) 2). cst. ace Santa Cruz Is. 2,200 
Mempo (St). seve cece Sumatra..... 10,364 Dai Gea sete ees ee . |Indonesia. ... 2,162 
Welirang (D)..........- JAVA. 22. css 10,354 |/Teun (D)............05 Indonesia. ... 2,149 
Agung (H-1917)......... Bali......... 10,3085. | |Serua: (1D) jx o'<:010-sesuee ooeress Indonesia. ... 2,103 
Sundoro (D).........+-- DV ste cic aims see 10,285 FAS LH (CED) cele cel a) s cane cited Marianas. ... 1,870 
ETAT ACID) «cca e cher 6-2 oepsyey write Solomons.... 10,171 Banda): iaes «adie ees Indonesia. ... 1,831 
Tjareme (F-1938).......|Java......... 10,098 Mihara (H-1954)........ JAPAN. Aes 1,785 
Bezymyannaya (E-1956).|U.S.S.R...... 10,000 Poni (Dy seee. & Meare Tonga Islands 1,660 
Gede (B-1949).......... JAWS tan. 9,705 Unauna (E-1960)....... Indonesia. ... 1,640 
PAPO CED ine alee ters ties ote Philippines... 9,690 Vasurt (CR): -0a.icnree areca New Hebrides 1,300 
Merapi (E-1957)........|JaVa........ 9,551 ||Farallon de Paiaros : 
Marapi B) Bedale hace wohegsia ser Sumatra..... 9,485 (EELQSZI eran te ...|Marianas.... 1,047 
TAaMpOLA (CD). eco ie > ve Indonesia... .. 9,353 |}Guguan (D)............ Marianas. ... 988 
Ruapehu (P1950) New Zealand. 9,175 ‘Peal D) BOM es tates Philippines... 984 
Peuétsagoé ..|/Sumatra..... 9,121 ||Didicas (H-1952)........ Philippines. .. 900 
Avachinskaya (St) S(OpSSrit. sae ~ 9,026 Niuafo’ou (B-1946)......|/Tonga Islands 853 
Big Ben (E-1950 Heard Island 9,007 Tavurvur (H-1941). .|New Britain, . 741 
Papandajan (St). ASAE sions eae 8,602 Fonualei (H-1939)... .|Tonga Islands 600 
Telong (E-1924) .|Sumatra..... 8,530 Matthew Island (D)..... Loyalty Is... 580 
Asama, (B-1959). . .|Japan....... 8,340 Anak Krakatau (H-1950) .|Indonesia.... 520 
Sumbing (E-1926) .|Sumatra..... 8,225 MID-PACIFIC 
Tandikat (E-1924) .|Sumatra..... 7,999 
Mayon (B-1947)........|Philippines. .. 7,943 Mauna Loa (E-1950).....|/Hawali...... 13,680 
Sinabung (St)......-...- Sumatra..... 7,913 Kilauea (H-1960)........ Hawalissoyat 4,090 
Bromo (R) o/s cnewsee ee ee S aitants eae EUROPE 
Idjen (D)sce-o-s-- +77 -HANO aici. | 7°46 |lastna (B-1960)..........|Siclly, Ttaly..) 10,705 
Negauruhoe (E-1956)..... New Zealand, 7,515 Hekla (St)... ow eeien Iceland...... 4,747 
Guntur (D).....-.-..++.-; IBV Beret. tet. 7,379 Vesuvius (St)......-.... Ttaly\225 3 sles 4,190 
PS AINA ODD) iirc oeetov..e a otenede New Britain.. 7,376 Katia (B-1918) vee %ie5 Saree Iceland.....% 3,182 
Galunggung (H-1920).... |Java........ 7,113 ||Stromboli (B-1956)...... Ttaly seer. ae 3,038 
Atmburombu (B-1924)....|Indonesia. ... 7,051 ATTN SU) isc or acaesh Pareto nas Greece...... 1,860 
Sorik Marapi (E-1917)...|Sumatra...-.. 7,037 Viulcano: (Dyn ta oo meee Italy:.0.%. a 1a 
Petarangan (H-1939).....|Java........ 7,005 Fayal (H-1958).......... V4) 4): a 
SMpAIAK (St) o.oo eis clos sree Eee SPU ee eit NORTH AMERIGA 
Bagana (at), Ase (R)..--Rolomons. ...| - 61562 ||Popocatepetl (St) . .)Mexico. . 
Tongariro (E-1950)...... New Zealand. 6,458 Wrangell (St)... nee 
Belerang (St).........-. Sumatra..... 6,424 Colima (St).... Pee 
Sangeang (B-1953)...... Indonesia... . 6,395 Bere eres : pets 
ee ee PoauaeeccWoei9n s tlLassan (DY: ***!|Galitornia: |: 
5,994 pose @ Dole stce ns less S Ptr ss 
Siau (E-1949)........... 5,853 PRIUS ASU) can. 32 je ereie ae lout 
Bags 5,679 Shishaldin (St).........-.- Aleutians. ... 
aoe ere ate Sees, Ate 5,633 Paricutin- (19), sca. oe sae Mexico 
Ternate, (E-1938) ME nete ad WEB OTe |Ibavlor (E-NG0) <2 beac Alaaka 
Hibok Hibok (H-1960)...|Philippines... 5,619 Griggs (50. DO) ae Alaska 
cuss 5,591 Mageik (St)..... PRE i a 
5 arti So ls BiB77 || DOURIREBt)...e oc ade ve Alaska 7 
Indonesia.... 5,545 Chiginagak (D)......... Alaska ii 
GVA Ue eo. s 5,482 Katmial, (D) ieee scoccarats Alaska 6, 
950) Indonesia... . . et: errr weet} aha eos a Menta 8 80 
949) nits 5,364 akushin (D).......... fiams.... f 
esate pie on ee neta 5,225 ||Martin (B-1960). 0°. Alaska.......] 6,100 
lee Ae a pt My 5,217 Trident (H-1960)........ f 010 
Lewotobi Lakilaki (E-’40)/Muonesia--:| #931 |[Tanaga (D)......001222.'Ateutiaa! (11! 51925 
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Name Location | Elevation 
Great Sitkin (St)..... ..-|Aleutians....] 5,710 ||“"(pjos7) 
Cleveland (B-1944)...... Aleutians....} 8,675. llootce (py 
Loi .|Aleutians....| 5,334 [|x pee er a 1g59), 


Ke fe Tgey) gule. ote ox bleieteoeres ns 
Santiago (St). .........,{Niearagua.. °: 
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Augustine (H-1935)......|Alaska....... 
Little Sitkin (St)......../Aleutians.... 
Okmok (H-1945)........}Aleutians.... 
Seguam (D)...coreeees [Al 
Kagamil (D)............|Aleut views 
Novarupta (St).........|Alaska.. 


cote Aleutians... isti (D).... 
acne DB: Sa Ae . |Aleutians.... Tupungatito (E-1959) 
Boqueron (H-1955)......|RevillaGigedo Sangay (E-1946).... 
Is. (Mexico) 3250 man oe aCe 
CENTRAL AMERICA—CARIBBEAN Pichincha @ ap scrree 
Tajumulco (R),.........|Guatemala,.,} 13,812 Purace (E-1950).......-.. 
Parad (8) 0022. ....2.|Guatemala...| — 13,333 8 (E1955). = e 
Acatenango (R)........./Guatemala,.. ,026 ||Villarrica (H-1949)....... Chil 
Fuego (W-1957).........|Guatemala,..| 12,582 Osorno (E-1960)........ 
Santa Maria (R)........|/Guatemala..,| 12,362 Shoshuenco (F-19660)... 
Atitlan (R)............./Guatemala,. .. 1,565. |/Puyehue (E-1960) ....... 
Trazi (St)..............|Costa Rica...} 11,260 Calbuco (D)...... 
San Pedro (R)..... .|Guatemala,.. 9,921 Casablanca (B-196' 
Pods (St). .... Costa Rica... 930 Cauye (E-1960).. . 3 
Izalco (H-1957).. .|El Salvador. . 7,828 ||Alcedo (E-1954)... 5 t 
San Miguel (St)......... El Salvador. . 6,994 ||Rininahue (H-1955)...... : 
*. bd 
Volcano Bezymyannaya, part of the Klyuchevskaya massif in Kamchatka, on the Bering Sea, exploded < 
Mar. 30, 1956, demolishing the summit, spreading cinders and lava for many miles and mud torrents < 
50 miles down the Khapitsa River valley. It was reported by the Academy of Sciences, Moscow, ‘ 
in September, 1957. r 
Krakatau on an island in the Sunda Strait between Sumatra and Java exploded Aug. 27, 1883, + 


creating a depth of 1,000 ft. in the ocean. The concussion was heard 2,500 mi. away, and tidal waves 
killed 35,000. In 1927 Krakatau formed the island of Anak Krakatau, which exploded, 1929, depositing 
an island in the hole caused in 1883. 

Mont Pelée, Martinique, destroyed St. Pierre and more than 30,000 people May 8, 1902. 

Mt, Paricutin, southwest of Mexico City, erupted in a field Feb, 20, 1943, and destroyed several vil- 
Jages but the inhabitants saved themselves. 

A new volcanic island in the Azores was created by eruptions beginning October 1, 1957, of an 
underwater volcano half a mile off Fayal Island. The new island rose over 300 feet but disappeared 
into the sea Oct. 30 after two big explosions, New volcano arose Noy. 7, 1957, highest point of cone - 
530 feet, and ceased erupting Oct. 24, 1958. It attached itself to Fayal and has grown into a one square 
mile peninsula. Heavy winter rains cut ravines in the deep volcanic ash and nowhere is a blade of 
grass to be seen, 


Seven Miles Down in the Pacific Ocean 


Man’s deepest descent to the bottom of 
the ocean took place Jan. 23, 1960, when 
the bathyscaph Trieste of the U. S. Navy 
made a dive of 37,800 ft., or more than 7 
mi., in the Marianas Trench of the South 
Pacific, If. was eee by Lt. Don Walsh, 
USN, of San Diego, Calif., and also car- 
ried Jacques Piccard, The dive took place 
250 mi, sw of Guam. It took 4 hrs., 48 min., 
during which the men remained about 28 
min. on the ocean bottom taking notes. 
Pressure on the bottom was 16.883 lbs. 
per sq. in. The descent was part of oceanic 
exploration by the Electronic Laboratory, 
USN, at San Diego and the Office of Naval 
Research, Washington, D. C. 3 

The Trieste was built by Jacques Pic- 
card’s father, Auguste Piccard. It weighs 
70 tons and consists of a steel float, 50 ft. 
long, 11 ft. deep, beneath which is a 614 
ft. cabin for two men, in the form of a 
sphere with two windows. To descend 
ballast tanks are flooded. The Trieste car- 
ries 10 tons of iron pellets as ballast and 
to rise it releases them at the rate of one 
ton for each 3,000 ft. of ascent. Science. 

Auguste Piccard and his son Jacques 
Piccard descended 10,168 ft. off Ponza, 
north of Naples, in 1953 and Auguste Pic- 
card went down 12,500 ft. off Ponza in 1956 
and hit bottom. Both descents were made 
in the Trieste. 

The National Science Foundation has 
awarded $3,000,000 to Woods Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass., 
for a new research vessel.*The ship, will 
be about 175 ft. long and will displace 
about 1,040 tons. 

The deepest places in the oceans are in Marianas 
Trench in the Pacific. In September, 1959, the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR reported to the 
International Oceanographic Congress that the 
Soviet ship Vityaz had found a depth ot 6,033 


fathoms or 36,198 feet. Soundings taken in August, 
1957, by the Vityaz showed a depth of 35,958 feet. 
In October, 1951, HMS Challenger obtained a depth 
of 35,640 feet, about 200 miles southwest of Guam. 

The deepest sounding yet reported for the 
Southern Hemisphere is 35,445 feet, obtained in 
January, 1958, by the Soviet ship Vityaz in the 
Kermadec Deep northeast of New Zealand. Earlier 
the Vityaz found a depth of 35,341 feet in the 
Tonga Trench. The American vessel Horizon had 
previously obtained a sounding of 34,884 feet in 
the Tonga Trench in 23°16’ S. Lat., 174°46’ W. 
Long. in December, 1952. 

The ketch Atlantis of Woods Hole (Mass.) 
Oceanographic Institution in December, 1955, ob- 
tained a sounding of 25,880 ft. in the Bartholomew 
Deep, 39 miles off Antofagasta, Chile. 

Three other deep trenches exist in the North 
Pacific. In the Mindanao Trench, east of the 
Philippines, the USS Cape Johnson found a depth 
of 34,400 feet in 10°27’N Lat., 126°36’E Long. on 
July 14, 1945. The Soviet vessel Vityaz reported in 
1953 a depth of 34,077 feet in the Kurile-Kam- 
chatka Trench in 44°18’N Lat., 150°30’E Long. The 
USS Ramapo in December, 1929, obtained a sound- 
ing of 34,038 feet near 30°30’N Lat., 142°30’E Long. 
in the Japan Trench. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 27,498 feet, found by the Woods 
Hole and Columbia University Expedition, 1954; in 
the Indian Ocean, 22,963; in the Arctic, 16,500; in 
the Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748; in the 
Mediterranean, 18,150; in the Bering,’ 13,422; in 
me. eon Atlantic, 26,575; and in Antarctic waters 


OTHER DIVING RECORDS 


Lt. Comdr. Georges Houot and Engineer Lt. 
Pierre-Henri Wilm of the French Navy, who made 
several descents in their bathyscaph in 1953 of 
Toulon, on Feb. 15, 1954, reached a depth of 13,287 
ft., west of Dakar, French West Africa. Their 
bathyscaph was designed by Prof. Auguste Piccard. 

Geo. Wookey, a sailor on HMS Reclaim made a 
record for deep diving, 600 ft., October, 1956. 

Capt. Jacques-Yves Costeau took photographs 
of the ocean floor off French HNquatorial Africa 
25,000 ft. below the surface. 
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EXPLORATION 


Polar Expeditions—Arctic 


Source: National Geographic Society and contemporary records 


EARLY EXPLORERS 


1587—John Davis (England). Davis Strait to 
Sanderson’s Hope, 72°12’N. 


1596—Willem Barents and Jacob van Heems- 
kerck (Holland). Discovered Bear Island, touched 
northwest tip of Spitsbergen, 79°49’N., rounded 
Novaya Zemlya, wintered at Ice Haven. 


1607—Henry Hudson (England). North along 
Greenland’s east coast to Cape Hold-with-Hope, 
73°30’, then north of Spitsbergen to 80°23’. Return- 
ing he discovered Hudson’s Touches (Jan Mayen). 


1616—William Baffin and Robert Bylot Eng- 
land). Baffin Bay to Smith Sound. y: : 


1728—Vitus Bering (Russia). Proved Asia and 
America were separate by sailing through strait. 


1733-40—Great Northern Expedition (Russia). 
Surveyed Siberian Arctic coast. 


1741—Vitus Bering (Russia). Sighted Alaska 
from sea, named Mount St. Elias. His lieutenant, 
Chirikof, discovered coast. 


1771—Samuel Hearne (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Over- 
land from Prince of Wales Fort (Churchill) on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of Coppermine River. 


1778—James Cook (Britain). Through Bering 
Brot to Icy Cape, Alaska, and North Cape, 
a. 


1789—Alexander Mackenzie (North West Co., 
Britain). Montreal to mouth of Mackenzie River. 


1806—William Scoresby (Britain). North of 
Spitsbergen to 81°30’. 


1820-3—Ferdinand von Wrangel (Russia). Com- 
pleted survey of Siberian Arctic coast. His ex- 
ploration joined that of James Cook at North Cape, 
confirming separation of the continents. 


HUNT NORTHWEST PASSAGE 

In the early 19th century the British encouraged 
attempts to find the Northwest Passage—an ocean 
route connecting the Atlantic and Pacific via the 
Arctic, Sailing vessels were often blocked by ice. 
In 1818 Capt. John Ross and Lt. Wm. E. Parry 
explored Lancaster Sound and Lt. Franklin made 
an attempt in the Trent with Capt. Buchan. In 
1820 Parry and Liddon passed 110° W., and win- 
tered on Melville Isl. In 1822 Parry discovered 
Fury and Hecla Strait. 

In 1819 Capt. John Franklin, Dr. John Richard- 
son, Geo. Back and Robt. Hood started land ex- 
plorations to the Arctic from York Factory on 
Hudson Bay. In 1821 Franklin descended the 
Coppermine R. to Coronation Gulf, explored Arctic 
coast east to Kent Peninsula and Turnagain 
Point, 109°25’W. In 1826 Franklin descended the 
Mackenzie R., explored the coast 374 mi. west, 
while Richardson went east to the Coppermine, 
discovered Dolphin and Union Strait. 

In 1829 Capt. John Ross sailed through Lan- 
easter Sound and Prince Regent Inlet. On June 1, 
1831 Ross and nephew Jas. Clark Ross discovered 
the North Magnetic Pole beyond Boothia Penin. 
They were in the Arctic 4 years. In 1834 Sir Geo. 
Back and Dr. R. King descended the Back River, 
explored Arctic coast to Pt. Ogle. In 1837-39 Peter 
Dease and Thos. Simpson of Hudson’s Bay Co. ex- 
plored from the mouth of the Mackenzie west to 
Pt. Barrow, Alaska and from the Coppermine east 
through Simpson Strait. 

In 1845 the British Admiralty sent Sir John 
Franklin with the Erebus and Terror, Capts. 
Crozier and Fitzjames (138 persons). The expe- 
dition reached Lancaster S. July, 1845, then dis- 
appeared. In the next 10 years dozens of relief 
expeditions were sent. In 1850 the British offered 
£20,000 (then $100,000) to anyone aiding Franklin. 
The search for Franklin became more important 
than attempts to reach the North Pole. Expedi- 
tions started from the Atlantic and Bering Sea. 


SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN 

After the reward was offered expeditions multi- 
plied. Capt. Collinson in the Enterprise and Capt. 
McClure in the Investigator in 1850 sailed from 
Bering Strait east. By sledges McClure reached 
Russell Pt. on Viscount Melville Sound. A strait 
running NE-SW between Banks Is]. and Victoria 
Is]., which he called Prince of Wales, he considered 


the link between the Atlantic and Pacific and 
hence the Northwest Passage. 

Three expeditions were fitted out by Americans. 
In 1850 Henry Grinnell of New York gave $30,000 
for the Advance and the Rescue under Lt. E. J. 
DeHaven and Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. They reached 
80° N., discovered Grinnell Land, drifted in Baf- 
fin Bay ice. In 1853 Grinnell and Geo. Pea- 
body sent Kane in the Advance; he went through 
Smith Sound to Kane Basin; his men found 
Kennedy Channel and explored to Cape Constitu- 
tion. In 1855 4 vessels were sent to find Kane; 
he had left the Advance and journeyed 1,300 mi. 
to a Danish settlement. 

A large British exped., with 5 ships under Sir 
Edward Belcher, made Haq. at Beechey Isl., 1852. 
Belcher abandoned the ships in ice, April, 1854, 
One, the Resolute, was found 1,000 mi. away by 
Geo. Henry, American whaler, and brought to New 
York. ‘The U. S. repaired it and gave it to Queen 
Victoria, 1856. 

Dr. John Rae, exploring 1853-54, acquired relics 
of Franklin from Back River Eskimos, His 
group received a reward of £10,000 (then $50,000). 
In 1857 Lady Franklin and friends fitted out an 
expedition under F. L. McClintock that reached 
Montreal Isl. without results. But in 1859 Lt. 
Hobson at Pt. Victory, near Cape Victoria, found 
a tin case with a paper dated 1848 in which Capt. 
Fitzjames said Franklin died June 11, 1847, and 
the ships were deserted Apr. 22, 1848. Capt. 
McClintock returned, found skeletons and other 
relics. The British govt. erected a monument to 
Franklin as the discoverer of the Northwest Pas- 
sage, although this was not verifiable. 

The first man to take a ship through the North- 
west Passage was Roald Amundsen (Norway) in 
the Gjoa, 1903-05. 


JEANNETTE DISASTER 

Expeditions often came to grief when ships were 
caught in the ice and provisions ran out. Jas. 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., New York newspaper pub- 
lisher, fitted out the steamer Jeannette to explore 
the Arctic 3 years under Lt. Commdr. Geo. Wash- 
ington DeLong, 35, Annapolis graduate. DeLong 
left San Francisco July 8, 1879, for Siberian 
waters. Trapped in the ice by September, the 
ship was crushed in June, 1881, at 77° 15’ N., 
155° E. The crews split in two parties; DeLong 
and 11 others died of cold and starvation on the 
Lena River; 12 others survived at a village. 


A. W. GREELY RESCUE 

Lt. A. W. Greely, U. S. Signal Service, sent to 
the Arctic to establish a geographic station, left St. 
John’s, NF., with 24 men July 7, 1882; reached 
Discovery Harbor Aug. 12, where he located sta- 
tion. Two men reached farthest north, 83° 24’ 30” 
N. May 15, 1882. His ship, Proteus was crushed in 
ice, 1883. Commdr. Winfield S. Schley in the 
Thetis was put in charge of relief expedition May, 
1884; Britain gave the schooner Alert. U. S. 
offered $25,000 reward. Schley met Greely and 
5 other survivors at Cape Sabine, Smith Sound, 
June 22, 1884. Greely, later major general, was 
head of Signal Service and Weather Bureau and 
had charge of San Francisco relief, 1905. Died 
1935, aged 91. 

In 1957 a Canadian Arctic expedition found a 
cairn on northern Ellesmere Island containing 
documents left there by Lt. Greely in 1882. 


1888—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) Crossed Green- 
land’s icecap. 1893-96—Nansen in Fram drifted 
from New Siberian Isls. to Spitsbergen; tried 
Polar dash in 1895, reached Franz Josef Land. 

1896—Solomon A. Andreé (Sweden) and com- 
panion, in June, made first attempt to reach 
North Pole by balloon; failed and returned in 
August. On July 11, 1897, Andreé and 2 others 
started in balloon from Danes Isl., Spitsbergen, 
to drift across Pole to America, and disappeared. 
Over 33 years later, Aug. 6, 1930, Dr. Gunnar 
Horn (Norway) found their frozen bodies on 
White Isl., 82° 56’ N, 29% 52’ E. 

1903-05—Roald Amundsen (Norway) first sailed 
Northwest Passage. 


DISCOVERY OF NORTH POLE 


Robert E. Peary began exploring in 1886 on 
Greenland, when he was 30. With his hg. at 
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McCormick Bay he explored Greenland’s coast 
1891-92, tried for North Pole 1893, returned with 
large meteorites. In 1900 he reached northern 
limit of Greenland and &3° 50’ N.; in 1902 he 
reached 84° 17’ N; in 1906 he went from Ellesmere 
Isl. to 87° 06’ N. He sailed in the Roosevelt, July, 
1908, to winter off Cape Sheridan, Grant Land. 
The dash for the North Pole began Mar. 1 from 
Cape Columbia, Ellesmere Land. Peary reached 
the Pole, 90° N., April 6, 1909. 

Peary had several supporting groups c: 4 
supplies until the last group, under Capt. Robt. A. 
Bartlett, turned back at 87°47’N. Peary, Matthew 
Henson and 4 Eskimos proceeded with dog teams 
and sleds. They crossed Pole several times, finally 
built an igloo at 90°, remained 36 hours. Started 
south Apr. 7 at 4 p.m. for Cape Columbia. Eskimos 
were Coqueeh, Ootah, Eginwah and Seegloo. Adm. 
Peary died Feb. 20, 1920. Henson, a Negro, born 
Aug. 8, 1866, died in New York, N. Y., Mar. 9, 
1955, aged 88. Ootah, last: survivor, died near 
Thule, Greenland, May, 1955, aged 80. 

1914—Donald MacMillan (U.S.). Northwest, 200 
miles, from Axel Heiberg Island to seek Peary’s 
Crocker Land. 

1915-17—Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Canada) dis- 
oss Borden, Brock, Meighen and Lougheed 
Slands. 

1918-20—Amundsen sailed Northeast Passage. 

1925—Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.) 
reached 87°44’N. in attempt to fly to North Pole 
from Spitsbergen. 

1926—Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett (U.S.). 
First over North Pole by air, May 9- : 

1926—Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Umberto Nobile 
(italy) flew from Spitsbergen over North Pole May 
12, to Teller, Alaska, in dirigible Norge. 

1928—Nobile crossed North Pole in airplane 
Italia May 24, crashed May 25. Amundsen lost 
while trying to effect rescue by plane. 

1928—Sir Hubert Wilkins and Eielson. Flew from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen, 84°N. 

1937—Otto Schmidt (U.S.S.R.). Landed at North 
Pole by plane, May 21; established a camp on ice. 
After drifting 9 months they were picked up near 
Jan Mayen. 


1960 SUBMARINE RECORD 


The atomic-powered U. S. submarine Seadragon, 
Comdr. George P. Steele II, made the first east- 
west underwater transit through the Northwest 
Passage during August, 1960. It sailed from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., headed between Greenland and Lab- 
rador through Baffin Bay, then west through Lan- 
caster Sound and McClure Strait to the Beauford 
Sea, Traveling submerged for the most part, the 


made 
“Beaufort Sea in six days. The 


ot ~~ s YY Co 


submarine 


foot dive to sail under an iceberg 
In February, 1960, the atomic 

traveled under the Arctic ice pa 

the North Pole. The Sargo departed 

turned to Honolulu, and spent 31 days 

under the ice. The submarine successfully smashed 


Lenin, sailed on its maiden voyage. The 16, 
vessel, the world’s first atomic surface ship, is re- 


route along the North Siberian coastline. 

A new Northwest Passage for an alternate 
route by deep-draft ships carrying supplies to 
cutposts of the DEW radar line, was charted 
from June to September, 1957, by 3 U.S. Coast 
Guard cutters led by a Canadian ice patrol ship. 
The cutters were the.Storis, from Juneau, Alaska, 
the Bramble, from Miami, Fla., and the Spar, 
from Bristol, R. I. Starting from Alaska, the pas- 
sage is through Beloit Strait between Boothia Pen- 
insula and Somerset Island, 


UNDER POLAR ICE 


In Sept., 1957, the nuclear submarine Nautilus, 
traveling under the Arctic ice pack, reached 87° 
N., farther north than any other ship in history. 
The Nautilus came within 180 nautical miles of 
the North Pole in its 1,383-mile cruise under ice. 

A huge underwater plateau was charted several 
hundred feet below the surface of the Arctic Ocean 
north of Point Barrow, Alaska at 78° N. Lat., and 
170° W. Long. 

On Aug. 3, 1958, the Nautilus, under Comdr. 
William R. Anderson, became the first ship to 
cross the North Pole beneath the Arctic ice. 

On Aug. 12, 1958, the nuclear submarine Skate, 
commanded by Comdr. James F. Calvert, became 
the second ship to complete an underwater crossing 
of the North Pole. 

In March, 1959, the Skate returned to the Arc- 
tic and, on its third attempt broke through at the 
North Pole, the first time any ship had been on the 
surface at 90° N. Comdr. Calvert held a burial serv- 
ice for Sir Hubert Wilkins, veteran Arctic explorer 
who died in December, 1958. Sir Hubert had re- 
quested that-his ashes be distributed to the winds 
at the Pole if a submarine found it possible to sur- 
face there. 


Polar Expeditions—Antarctic 


Although explored less intensively than the 
Arctic, Antarctica has been approached since 
1773-75, when Capt. Jas. Cook (Britain) reached 
71° 10’ S. Many sea and landmarks bear names 
of early explorers. Bellingshausen (Russia), dis- 
covered Peter I and Alexander I Islands, 1819-21. 
Nathaniel Palmer (U.S,) discovered Palmer Pen- 
insula, 60° W, 1820, without realizing that this 
was a continent. Jas. Weddell (Britain) found 
Weddell Sea, 74° 15’ S., 1823. 

First ta announce existence of the continent of 
Antarctica was Charles Wilkes (U.S.), who fol- 
lowed the coast for 1,500 mi., 1840. Adelie Coast, 
140° E., was found by Dumont d’Urville (France), 
1840. Ross Ice Shelf was found by Jas. Clark Ross 
(Britain), 1841-42, 


DISCOVERY OF SOUTH POLE 


Robert F. Scott (Britain) tn 1902-04 discovered 
Edward VII Peninsula, sledged south from Mc- 
Murdo Sound to 82° 17’ S. and explored the high 
plateau. Ernest Shackleton (Britain) tried for the 
South Pole 1908-09, but Roald Amundsen (Norway) 
actually reached it Dec. 14, 1911. When Capt. 
Scott reached it from Ross Island Jan. 18, 1912, 
with 4 companions (Dr. E. A, Wilson, Lt. Bowers, 
Capt. Oates and Petty Officer Edgar Evans) they 
found Amundsen’s tent there. Of Scott’s party, 
Oates and Evans died first; Scott, Wilson and 
Bowers died in a tent around March 29 and their 
bodies were found Nov. 12, 1912. 

First man to use an airplane over 
es Wiking (Britain), 1928. Angee 

Richard E. Byrd (U. i 
Little America on Bay of Wbatees Oe Ate ae 
airplane flight begun Nov. 28 he crossed South 
Pole Noy. 29 with pilot Bernt Balchen, a radio 
operator and a photographer. Dropped. U. S. 
flag over Poie; temp. 16° below zero: circled 
Polar plateau; landed once in mountains to refuel. 


1934-35—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.) led second 
expedition to Little America, which explored 
450,000 sq. mi. Byrd wintered alone at an advance 
weather station in 80° 08’ S. 

1935—Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.). flew south along 
Palmer Peninsula’s east coast, then crossed con- 
tinent to Little America, making 4 landings. 

1940—Richard E. Byrd (U. S.) charted most of 
coast between Ross Sea and Palmer Peninsula. 

1946-47—Admiral Richard E. Byrd led the U. S. 
Navy Antarctic Expedition, Operation Highjump. 
Largest ever organized for polar exploration, 
it included 13 ships and 4,000 men. 29 land- 
based flights from Little America and 35 by sea- 
planes from tenders, photomapped most of the 
continent’s coastline and penetrated beyond Pole. 

1946-48—Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, 
Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, determined the Ant- 
arctic to be only one continent, with no strait 
between Weddell Sea and Ross Sea; discovered 
250,000 sq. mi. of land by flights to 79° S. Lat., 
and made 14,000 aerial photographs over 450,000 
sq. mi. of land. 

1955—USS Atka, ice breaker, on Jan. 14 pene- 
trated to within 689 nautical mi. of the South 
Pole after 133-day voyage. farthest South of any 
U. S. vessel. 

1956—Seven men of the U. S. Navy under R. 
Adm. Geo. J. Dufek landed by plane at the South 
Pole Oct. 31, 1956, and landed radar reflectors. 

1958—An American group of 5 scientists led- by 
Edward C. Thiel, seismologist, moving by tractor 
from Ellsworth Station on Weddell Sea, identified 
a huge mountain range, 5,000 ft. above the ice 
sheet and 9,000 ft. above sea level. The range was 
originally seen by a Navy plane and named the 
Dufek Massif, for Rear Adm. Geo. Dufek. The 
range is up to 10 mi, wide and 30 mi. long, 
500 mi. from the South Pole, 


In 1957-58, Dr. Vivian E. Fuchs led the Common- 


: 
. 
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wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition on the first 
land crossing of Antarctica. Using three Sno- 
cats, two Weasels, one Muskeg, and two dog-sled 
teams, the 12-man expedition moved from Shackle- 
ton Station on the Weddell Sea on the Atlantic 
across the South Pole to Scott Station on Ross Sea 
on the Pacific. In support, Sir Edmund Hillary 
led an advance group from Scott Station, mapping 
the terrain and placing five Supply depots be- 
tween the Ross Sea and the Pole. Seismic shots 
taken by the expedition every 30 miles determined 
that Antarctica is a single continent with rock 
above sea level below the ice along the route taken, 
and that the Pole itsef lies in a great ice-filled 
basin some 50 miles wide between mile-high mas- 
sifs. The expedition reached Scott Station March 2, 
1958, traveling 2,158 miles in 98 days. 


1959—A research team from the National Science 
Foundation surveyed the Executive Committee 
Range in Antarctica in March, 1959. The range 
runs north and south for about 60 miles and is 
voleanic in origin. The highest peak is 13,856 ft, 
tall and the lowest is 7,144 ft. 


1960-61 RESEARCH 


The U. S. Antarctic Research Program is being 
conducted*by the National Science Foundation in 
consultation with the National Academy of Sciences 
and in cooperation with the U. S. Navy and other 
agencies. During 1960-1961 winter programs are 
being conducted at Byrd Station, Hallett Station, 
Elisworth Station, Wilkes Station, Scott Base, and 
the Naval Air Facility at McMurdo Sound. South 
Pole Station, Byrd Station, Hallett Station, and 
the Naval Air Facility McMurdo Sound will operate 
on a year-round basis. 


A major discovery was made by the Antarctic 
Research Program. Filchner Ice Shelf that floats 


*in the Weddell Sea was found to stretch inland 


about 500 miles and is about the size of California. 

During the 1960 Australian National Antarctic 
Research Expedition, the Antarctic relief ship 
Magega Dan penetrated deep into Vincennes Bay, 
where no ship had been previously. It also made a 
new landfall on the Sabrina Coast. 


OPERATION DEEP FREEZE 


Two U. S. Navy icebreakers, Glacier (ABG 4), 
and Burton Island (ABG 1), succeeded in making 
the deepest penetration south (71° 53’ S. Long., 95° 
44’ W. Lat.) in the Bellingshausen Sea ever made 
by a ship. A small party landed on Thurston Pen- 
insula, the first time in history man ever set foot 
on this stretch of Antarctica. Another Deep Freeze 
expedition reached Thurston Peninsula by an over- 
land route from Byrd Station. 

Plans for Operation Deep Freeze 1961 include an 
atomic power station at McMurdo Sound, Naval 
Air Facility, an under-snow camp at Byrd Station, 
an over-land tractor train journey to the South 
Pole, and an exploration of the Amundsen Coast by 
the ice-breakers Glacier and Staten Island. The 
Navy will supply nine ships, 30 airplanes and 3,000 
men in 1961. 

In keeping with the Antarctic Treaty the Na- 
tional Science Foundation will allocate $4,000,000 
for cooperative research. 

A Soviet tractor journey from the Indian Ocean 
to the point in Antarctica farthest from the sea 
located 10,000-foot mountains buried under 3,300 
feet of ice. Existence of a great inland valley was 
suggested by the sharp descent of the terrain under 
the ice. 


Mountaineering 
Source: National Geographic Society, Science. 


EXPEDITION OF 1961 


A major experiment to determine how 
men can live in high altitudes of rarefied 
air is being carried on in 1961 by Sir 
Edmund Hillary, conqueror of Everest, 
for the Royal Geographic Society of Lon- 
don. The project, to be carried out by five 
Americans, seven New Zealanders and 
six Britons called for them to live at an 
altitude of nearly 20,000 ft. for about nine 
months and accliimatize themselves with- 
out the use of oxygen. They also planned 
to ascend Mt. Makalu, 27.790 ft., without 
use of oxygen equipment, but will have it 
at hand for emergencies. The British 
Medical Research Council is interested in 
the experiments. ; , 

Men have climbed to great heights with- 
out oxygen apparatus and returned with- 
out injury, but no scientific study of the 
effect on heart, lungs, brain and tissues 
has been made. ok 

Incidental to the expedition, and pro- 
viding stimulus of interest, is a plan to 
find the yeti, or Abominable Snowman, 
whose strange tracks are supposed to 
have been seen in the Himalayas by 
climbers. Tripwires that will set off flash- 
light cameras will be placed in his pos- 
sible path and an attempt will be made 
to benumb the yeti with a drug fired from 
a gun, in order to permit close examina- 
tion—provided there reaily is such a 
phenomenon as the yeti. ” 


EARLIER RECORDS 


Mt. Everest, 29,002 ft. (British survey) 29,028 ft. 
(India survey) wag conquered May, 29, 1953, when 
Edmund Hillary, New Zealand, and Tenzing Nor- 
key, a Sherpa of Nepal living in India, reached 
the top. They were members of an expedition led 
by Col. Henry C. J. Hunt for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and the Alpine Club, London. 
They won by climbing the southwest face. 

Second pair to reach top of Everest: Ernest 
Schmidt and Jurg Marmet, May 23, 1956. Third 
pair: Adolf Reist and Hans Rudolf von Gunten, 
May 24, 1956. 

Mt. Godwin Austen (K 2), 28,250 ft. tall, located 
in the Kashmir part of Karakorams, was sur- 
mounted July 31, 1954, by two Italians, Compag- 
noni and Lacedeli, under Ardito Desio. 


Mt. Kanchenjunga, 28,166 ft., third tallest peak, 
Was conquered May 25, 1955, by a British expedi- 
tion led by Charles Evans for Alpine Club and 
Royal Geographical Society, London. As a conces- 
sion to natives he did not touch the final 6 ft. 

Lhotse I, 27,890 ft., in the Everest sector of the 
Himalayas, fourth tallest, was conquered May 18, 
1956, by Ernst Reiss and Fritz Luchsinger of 
Albert Eggler’s Swiss expedition. 

Mt. Makalu, 27,824 ft., conquered May, 1955, by 
French Alpine Club expedition under Jean Franco. 

Mt. Cho Oyu, 26,867 ft. tall, in the Nepalese 
Himalayas northwest of Mt. Everest, was climbed 
Oct. 19, 1954, by 3 Austrians and a Sherpa guide. 

Mt. Nanga Parbat, 26,660 ft., was conquered July 
4, 1953, by Hermann Buhl, Austrian, of expedition 
led by Peter Achenbrenner, German. 

Mt. Manaslu, 26,657 ft., in Nepal, was climbed 
May, 1956, by Japanese. 

Mt. Annapurna, 26,503 ft., was conquered by 
Maurice Herzog, French, June 3, 1950. 

Mt. Gasherbrum I (Hidden Peak) 26,470 ft. Sum- 
mit reached July 5, 1958, by Peter K. Schoening 
and Andrew J. Kauffman, II, of American Kara- 
koram Expedition. It is the tallest mountain ever 
climbed by an American expedition. Other members 
of the expedition were Nicholas B. Clinch, Dallas, 
Tex., director; Captain. Mohd Akram, Richard K, 
Irvin, Thos. McCormack, Dr. Thos. J. Nevison, Jr., 
oor S. T. H. Riizvi, Gilbert J. Roberts, Robt. L. 
Swift. 

Broad Peak, 26,402 ft., in Karakorams, climbed 
May, 1957, by Austrian expedition. 

Mt. Gasherbrum II, 26,360 ft., in Kashmir Kara- 
korams conauered July 7, 1956, by Austrians under 
Fritz Moravec. 

Mt. Gasherbrum IV, 26,180 ft., climbed Aug. 8, 
1958, by Walter Bonatti and Carlo Mauri of Italian 
expedition led by Riccardo Cassin. 

Mt. Rakaposhi, 25,550 ft., in Karakorams, 
climbed June 25, 1958, by British-Pakistani ex- 
pedition led by Capt. Michael Banks. 

Mt. Chogolisa, 25,110 ft., in Karakorams, climbed 
August, 1958, by Japanese expedition. 

Haramosh Peak, 24,270 ft. in the Karakoram 
range in West Pakistan, was reported scaled Aug. 
4, 1958, by an Austrian expedition led by Hein- 
rich Roiss. 

Mt. Istoro Nal, 24,242 ft. in the Karakoram 
range, Pakistan, was reported conquered June 8, 
1955 by 2 Princeton Univ. men. 

Mt. Nunkun, in Kashmir, 23,410 ft., was climbed 
by a French expedition and two members, Mme. 
Claude Kogan, 39, and Pierre Viddoz, 27, a Swiss 
priest, reached top Aug. 28, 1953. 


500 


Mt. Api, 23,399 ft., was conquered in 1954 by an 
Italian expedition, which lost three men. 

Mt. Macha Puchra, 23,000 ft., in the Nepalese 
Himalayas, was conquered by Wilfred Noyce and 
David Cox of a 5-man British team June 2, 1957, 
when they reached within 150 ft. of the summit. 
They had agreed to a stipulation of Nepal to re- 
spect local superstitions about the peak. 


Mt, Revolution, 22,910 ft., in the Pamir range 
on the Soviet-Afghan frontier, was reported scaled 
by the Russians in August, 1954. 

Mt. Cathedral, 21,000 ft. and Pointe de Zinai, 
adjoining, 20,500 ft., in Kulu area of Himalayas, 
were climbed 1956 by Eileen Gregory of British 
Abinger expedition. 

Andes Peaks Won—Mt. Yerupaja Chico, 20,085 
ft., in an Andean Cordillera 125 mi. north of Lima, 
Peru, was conquered July 7, 1957, and Mt. Jiri- 
shinca, 20,100 ft. was won July 12, by members of 
a 5-man team of the Austrian Alpine Club led by 
Dr. Heinrich Kleier. 

Mt. Gauri Sankar. Led by Japan’s Hideki Kato, 
a 32-man expedition reached 20,000 feet on the 
north face of unconquered 23,400-foot Gauri San- 
kar, of the Himalayas in October, 1959. They were 
turned back by blizzards and avalanches. 

Mount Terror, 11;400-foot volcano in the Mc- 
Murdo Sound area of Antarctica was scaled for 
the-first time by three New Zealanders, Bruce 
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Limits of Continental U. S. 
‘Alexander, Michael White and Jim Wilson ac 
ing to a report dated Jan. 18, 1959. This 

carried out a geological survey of the Cape 


area and found a stone hut and relics left by Dr. 
Edward Wilson and two companions 50 years ago. 


EVENTS OF 1960 ; 
Mt. Dhaulagiri, 26,811 ft., the Himalayas’ 
highest unclimbed mountain was conquered by @ 
six-man team of Swiss mountaineers May 13, 1960. 
The assault was led by Max Eiselin. Eight previous 
teams failed. 
Annapurna II, 26,041 ft., was attempted in May, 
1960, by a British expedition under Col. James 
Roberts, military attache in Nepal. 


BOOKS ABOUT MOUNTAINEERING 
The White Spider; the story of the North Face of 
the Eiger, by Heinrich Harrer. 
High Adventure, by Edmund Hillary. 
The Last Blue Mountain, by Ralph Barker. 
A History of Polar Exploration, by L. P. Kurwan. 


The Survival Book, by Nesbitt, Pond and Allen 
of Princeton. 

Mountain Operation, a field manual of the Dept. 
of the Army (U. S. Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.) 

The Conquest of Everest, by Sir John Hunt. 
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Geographic Centers, United States and States 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 
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State County Locality 


United States, including Alaska and Hawaii—South 
Dakota; Butte County, 17 miles west of Castle 
Rock, 14 miles east of junction of borders of South 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. Approx. Lat. 
44°58’N, Long. 103°46’W. 

STATES 


Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Alaska—Outlying islands are included. Center is 
not far from a point 95 miles south of Fort Gib- 
bon, in latitude 63°46’, longitude 152°20’. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles east southeast of Pres- 
cott. 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles N.ofW. of Little Rock. 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of | 
Fourth and “L’’ Streets. N. W. 
Florida—Hernando Co., 12 miles W. of N. of 
Brooksville. 
Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon, 
Hawaii—Not officially establshed. 
Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Illinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles W.ofN. of Indianapolis. 
lowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles W.ofN. of Lebanon, 
Louisiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles S.E. of Marksville. 
Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles E. of Collington. 
Massachusetts—Worcester, northern part of thecity. 


Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles W.ofN. of Cadillac. 


Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles S.W. of Brainerd. 
Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles N.of W. of Carthage. 
Missouri—Miller, 20 miles S.W. of Jefferson City. 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles N.W. of Broken Bow. 


|| Nevada—Lander, 24 miles southeast of Austin. 


New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 
New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 
State Capital, Trenton. 
New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 
New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS. of Oneida. 
pa Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 
ord. 
North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 
Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Crook, 25 miles E.ofS. of Prineville. 
Pennsylvania—Centre, 245 miles S.W. of Bellefonte. 
Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W. of S. of Crompton. 
South Carolina—Richland, 13 miles S.E. of Co- 
lumbia,. 
South Dakota—Husghes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre. 
Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi. N E. of Murfreesboro. 
Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. 
Utah—Sanpete. 3 miles north of Manti. 
Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 
Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.of EB. of Amherst, 
Washington—Chelan, 10 milesS. of W. of Wenatchee. 
West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 
Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 
Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.of E. of Lander. 
North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 
ee Devils Lake, latitude 48°10’, longitude 


LIMITS OF CONTERMINOUS UNITED STATES (48 STATES) 


The most northerly part of the conterminous 
United States (not including Alaska and Hawaii) 
is part of Minnesota completely isolated from that 
state. Known as the Northwest Angle, it actually 
extends from the eastern part of Manitoba, Can- 
ada, into the American waters of Lake of the 
Woods. The boundary line in the Lake north of 
Northwest Angle reaches 49° 23’ 04” North Lat., at 
95° 09’ 11” West. Lone. 

When Great Britain ceded its claims to these 
lands in the Treaty of 1783 after the American 
Revolution, the Americans wanted to control the 
source of the Mississippi River, then believed to 
be west of the Lake of the Woods. This accounts 
for the boundary of Minnesota rising like a 
triangle into Canadian territory. 

There are still no roads connecting Minnesota 
with Northwest Angle. Communication is by 
boat from Warroad, Minn., 40 mi. from Penasse, 
in the northern part of the Angle; also by plane, 
and during the winter by dog team, and wind- 
sled. Lake of the Woods was discovered 1688 by 
De Noyon and from 1731 to 1749 the French ex- 


plorer De la Verendrye and his sons built forts 
in the region. Ft. Charles was located on the 
Angle Inlet. One of his sons and 20 other French- 
men were massacred by Sioux Indians 1736 on 
Massacre Island (Canada) in the Lake. 


The easternmost land of the United States is 


West Quoddy Head, near Hastport, Me., 66° 517’ 
West Long., 44° 49’ N. Lat. 

Farthest west is Cape Alava, Washington, in 
abe eeciae Ocean, 124° 44’ West Long., 48° 10° 

. at, 

Farthest south is Cape Sable, Fla., 81° 05’ West 
Long., 25° 07’ N. Lat. Texas extends to N. Lat. 
25° 50’ at 97° 24’ W. Long. 

From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. 
From the south point of Texas due north to the 
49th parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. 

The length of the northern boundary of the con- 
terminous United States is 3,987 miles. The length 
of the Mexican boundary from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean is approximately 2,013 miles. 
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Exploration—Explorere of the Western Hemisphere 
Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 


HOW AMERICA WAS NAMED 

Amerigo Vespucci (1454-1512) Italian, working 
for Spain, sailed along South American coast with 
Alonso de Ojeda in 1498, Ojeda discovered Aruba, 
Bonaire, Curacao, Maracaibo; named Venezuela 
(Little Venice). Vespucci’s "reports suppressed 
Ojeda’s name and stressed New World. Martin 
Waldseemiiller, German geographer at St. Dié, 
France, applied the name Terra America in a book 
and map, 1507. 

First map to show division between North and 
South America was made by Gerardus Mercator, 
Flemish geographer (1512-1594). 


THE NORSE TRADITION 

Discovery ot the North American continent by 
Norse, or Northmen, from Greenland and Iceland 
rests on unverified sagas. Five voyages around 
1000 A.D. are described, principal one being that 
of Leif Ericsson, who left Greenland with 35 men. 
A land of grapes was called Viniand by Leif. 
Attempts have been made to identify Labrador, 
Nova Scotia and Martha’s Vineyard as Norse 
landing places. The Old Stone Tower in Newport, 
R.I., is sometimes attributed to Norse origin, but 
remains a subject of conjecture. 

A careful examination of claims and inscriptions 
was made in 1950 by Johannes Brondsted. director, 
Danish National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and published in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1953. Brondsted concluded 
that so-called inscriptions on rocks on the eastern 
seaboard were Indian pictographs or the result of 
weathering. Seventeen rusted objects dug up in 
Ontario and Minnesota impressed him as possibly 
of medieval origin, but he had doubts about when 
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they were put into the ground. After studying 
the Newport stone tower he thought it might be an 
English watchtower or beacon of about 1640. 

Strong claims have been made for the Kensing=- 
ton stone, found in 1898 in Minnesota. It has a 
runic description alleging that 8 Goths and 22 
Norwegians from Vinland were there in 1362 A.D, 
Brondsted cited discrepancies in the runic text 
and eoncluded: ‘‘The philological opposition to 
its authenticity too strong. Useless.” 


VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 
Columbus, born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for Spain. 
1492—First voyage. Left. Palos, Spain, Aug. 3 
with 88 men (est.). Discovered San Salvador 
(Guanahani or Watling Isl., Bahamas) Oct. 12, 
Also Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo); built Fort 
La Navidad on latter. 

1493—Second voyage, first part, Sept. 25, with 
17 ships, 1,500 men. Dominica (Lesser Antilles) 
Nov. 3; Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, San 
Martin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islds. 
Settled Isabella on San Domingo. Second part 
(Columbus having remained in Western Hemi- 
sphere), Jamaica, Isle of Pines, La Mona Isl. 

1498—Third voyage. Left Spain May 30, 1498, 6 
ships. Discovered Trinidad. Saw South American 
continent Aug. 1, 1498, but called it Isla Sancta 
(Holy Island). Entered Gulf of Paria and landed, 
first time on continental soil. At mouth of Orinoco 
Aug. 14 he decided this was mainland. 

1500—Fourth voyage, 4 caravels, 150 men. St. 
Lucia, Guanja off Honduras; Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Honduras: San Juan R, and Laguna de Chiriqui, 
Costa Rica; Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante 
(Isthmus of Panama). 


A.D. Explorer ep ionaty Discovery or Exploration 
1497..... ORV CADOGEe: tceciey eee alaiee Italian-English... .|Cape Breton Isl. First on North America 
1498..... John and Sebastian Cebot. ::.:: Italian-English....|Labrador to Hatteras 
1498 ....|Alonso de Ojeda. ........ ate vet Spanish.........- .|South American coast, Venezuela 
1500, Feb.|Vicente y Pinzon.............. Spanish.......... South American Coast, Amazon River 
1500, Apr.|Pedro Alvarez Cabral.......... Portuguese....... Brazil (for Portugal) | 
1500-02... |Gaspar Corte-Real............. Portuguese....... Labrador 
TROL car. Rodrigo de Bastidas........... Spanish - 6 .is..0 es Central America 
1501-03. .|Amerigo Vespucci............4. Italian-Portuguese. |South America 

BUS oes Vasco Nunez de Balboa... . |Pacific Ocean 
HH1S 5. © Juan Ponce de Leon... . |Florida 


Hernando Cortes. . 
. Hernando Magellan 
. |Gio. da Verrazzano 
Sebastian Cabot 


Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo 
Pedro Menendez........ 
Pedro Marquez.. 
Martin Frobisher 
.|Francis Drake. . 
Antonio de Espej 
Amadas & Barlow (for Raleig 
. Sir Walter Raleigh’s men.... 


. (Sir Walter Raleigh...... English 
Bartholomew Gosnold. English 
., Samuel de Champlain. . {French 
04. ‘Samuel de Champlain.......... |French 
07.....|Capt. John Smith...... oeeeee ee (HNglish 
1609-10. .|Henry Hudson....... +eeeeee.- [English-Dutch . 
Or. JERR INICOlEb es ius cscs toe ea ee French. .? 
1659-68. . |Groseilliers and Radisson....... French... 
1669-82..|Robt. Cavelier, de La Salle. French... 
1673..... Louis Jolliet—Jacques Marquette French... 
1680.....- LOWS LLCRHEDIN,. . 0a te eee > eaje French,.. 
1687-1711 |Eusebio Prancised TANO') siopeleat » Italian-Spanish.... 
4728-41. . (Vitus Bering... 5 ....6.c2 cs ee ene Danish-Russian. ..« 
31.,...|/V. dela Verendrye............ Canadian 
1766-68. .|Jonathan Carver.........-.++- English. . 
1769....- Gaspar de Portola............- Spanish. . 
(Rees Bruno Hecata...........sseees 
1778.....|Capt. James Cook.........6%65 
1792 *|George Vancouver........+++ 
£792.25. Robert Gray. yess a cesc vices 
POC sna 6 6 Alexander Mackenzie 
41804—06. .|Meriwether Lewis, Wm. Clark... 
1 Zebulon Montgomery Pike . |American. 
1831-36. . |Benj. de Bonneville American, 


1842.....|John C. Fremont ‘ [American 


. |Rio de la Plata 
. |Mouth of Mississippi River 
. |Mexico 
Straits of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego 
‘* |Atlantic Coast-New York harbor 
. |Rio de la Plata (river) 


.|Panfilo de Narvaez... ... Spanish Florida 

. |Alfonso de Souza........... ... |Portuguese....... Rio de Janiero (river) 

. Francisco Pizarro........... ... (Spanish. ......... Peru 

.|Jacques Cartier........... paeries LLCUCM ee rarstetoisiereie' Canada, Mont Real 
Pedro de Mendoza............> Spanish....... ... {Buenos Aires (river) 

Li JA. N. Cabeza de Vaca ......... Spanish .......... Texas coast and interior 

Francisco de Ulloa..........-.. been .. |California coast 

‘|Hernando de Soto...... 5 Spanish: ste cscs Mississippi River near Memphis 
Marcos de Niza..........252+- Ttallan-Spanish,. . Southwest (now U. 8.) 
Francisco V. de Coronado..... .. (Spanish Southwest (now U. 8.) 
Hernando Alarcon. .....s.sse0- panish Colorada River 
Garcia de L. Cardenas...... Spanish Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
Francisco de Orellana. ......... Spanish Amazon River 
IA. N. Cabeza de Vaca......... aed . |Brazil, Paraguay River 


San Diego harbor 
. |St. Augustine 
. |Chesapeake Bay 
. |Frobisher’s Bay, Canada 
. |California coast 
. Southwest (named New Mexico) 
. |Virginia 
N.C. 


Roanoke Isl., 
Orinoco River 
Martha’s Vineyard and Massachusetts 
Canadian interior, Lake Champlain 
Mt. Desert Island 
, [Atlantic coast 
* {Hudson River; Hudson Bay 
‘|Lake Michigan; Wisconsin 
Upper Mississippi, Hudson Bay 
St. Lawrence to Gulf 
Upper Mississippi River 
Falls of St. Anthony 
Southwest (now U. 8.) 
Bering Strait; Alaska 
Red River, Lake Winnipeg 
TEER West to St. Pierre River 
. |Golden Gate Bay 
. |Pacifie Coast; Oregon 
. |Pacific coast, north 
. |Pacific coast, north 
. Columbia River 
.|Canadian west 
. |Missouri-Columbia Rivers 
,.|Rockies; Pikes Peak 
. |Rockies, California 
Rockies; Pacific Coast 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Arm 
Figures in parentheses x 


) are height above water between 
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other official Pre snp Asterisk 


tenn low water and ‘ow ot 


* eet 


€ Span of a bridge is distance between its : 
Sn of eee eS 


Bridge | Location Span || Year 
SUSPENSION 
Goldeu Gate (238).. ee Bay. 4.200 
Mackinae<--: |Sts.of Mackinae| 3/800 
George fe Aeon reat 
Washington ee) oy ee oe os 500 
|Tacoma (185). ‘Washington. . 2,300 | |1957 
Transbay Ce. .|San Fran. Bay. . 2,310 
mronx wh testone,. |East R., N.Y.C..| 2,300 
elaware 
Memorial (180). .|Wilmington,Del.| 2, 150! 
Ambassador ee: Detroit-Canada.| 1, "850! 
Benjamin Franklin 
(Delaware rates Philadelphia... .j} 1,750 
Bear Mt.,N.¥.(158)|Hudson River. .| 1,623 
Chesapeake Bay Sandy Point- 194) 
(188). ”..|_ Kent Ist. Md.| 1,600 
Williamsburg..... . ‘last R., N.Y.C../ 1,600/|1 
Brooklyn, .|EBast R., N.Y.C.} 1,595 
Thousand islands. Be Lawrence R (note) | 
id~Hudson, oughkeepsie. 
Manhattan......-. East R., N.Y.C. | 1, 470 | |1932 
Triborough........ East R., N-¥.C. | 1,380) |1927 
St. Johns sal ‘|Portland, lege | 1207 ||1937 
Mount ee .|Rhode ee - 1,200 
Deer Isle........../Maine. vee. | 1,080}11935 
Maysville. . | /Ohio River. . 1,060! 
Cincinnati . - |Ohio River... 1,057 ||1947 
(Rebuilt 1898) “ 1/1929 
Miampimi. ..|Mexico. .......} 1,030}|3999 
Wheeling. . .|Ohio River. . 1,010) \1917 
Royal Gorge, Colo. tae 880 | |1933 
Anthony Wayne... .|Ohio. 782 /\\1919 
Waldo-Hancock. . .|Maine. 750 ||1933 
Bettendorf, lowa.. . |Mississippi R.. 710|\1924 
Rondout :|Kingston, N.Y.. | 705\|\1906 
South 10th St... .. .| Pittsburgh, Pa.. 750 |\1929 
CANTILEVER ee 
New Orleans- : iota 
Algiers, La....... Mississippi R...| 1,575||;939 
Transbay ./San Fran. Bay..| 1,400) |; 957 
Nyack Tarrytown, 
N.Y .| Hudson ae sy 1,212}} 
Longview (185)... .|Columbia Riv.. 1957 
Wash.. 1,200 | |1942 
Queensboro. .|East R., N.Y. rc. 1,182 ||1940 
Carquinez Strait.. .| California. . 1,100 ||1940 
Richmond-San 
Rafael . .|San Fran. Bay. .| 1,070 
Cooper River. . .|Charleston, ae 1,050 |!;959 
East St. —_ Ill. .| Mississippi R.. 964 ||1935 
Natchez. fs -| Mississippi R.. 875} |1937 
Bluewater......... Pt. Huron, Mich 871}\1931 
St-Petersburg, Fla.|Tampa Bay. 864 |11912 
*Baton Rouge.....|Mississippi R...| 848 1945 
*Cornwall, .|St, Lawrence R. | 8431/7932 
Brownville, Neb. ..|Missouri R... .. 840) 11930 
Greenville. .| Mississippi R... | 840} |1941 
*Vicksburg. . ..|Mississippi R.. .)  825)|1922 
Louisville... .|Ohlo River...) $20} |1933 
Rip Van Winkle... .|Catskill, N.Y... 800 ||/1933 
Lake Union. , | Seattle. 2 o., 800} |49414 
Cairo, Ill.,........|Ohio River... 800]|1930 
Ludlow pis ...,|Potomac R.....} 800}|1997 
Huey P. Long. .| New Orleans... . 790} |1939 
*Memphis. Mississippi R.. . 790}|1920 
Memiphis-Arkansas. Memphis, Tenn. 770111936 
*Mingo, W. Va... .|Ohio River..... 769 ||1936 
*Beaver, Pa.. -|Obio River..... 767 ||1928 
Sewickley, Pa Ohio River.....) 750) /1999 
Outerbridge, N.Y.C,| Arthur Kill... 750 |11926 
Bridge of the Boas Oregon. 705} |1934 
Cairo, Il., *| Mississippi ie. 700 
Goethals, NYC). | Arthur Kill... 672 1927 
Thebes, lll......... Mississippi R.. . 671 1908 
Red Rock, Calif... .|Colorado River. 660 1903 
Rappahannock. White Stone, Va. 648 1952 
STEEL ‘ARCH 
Bayonne.. .. |New York City.| 1,652]|1888 
Glen Canyon. .|Golorado River. | 1,028 ||1897 
*Hell Gate... .....|Bast R., N.Y.C,| 9771/1899 
Rainbow (189)... ..|Niagara Falls. 950 ||1895 
Henry Hudson..... Harlem River.. 800 | |E914 
West End. :|Pittsburgh....:} 778 ||1905 
Croton Lake, N.Y. .|Westchester... . 750 
McKees Rocks. Pittsburgh... ... 750||1914 
*Michigan Central. Niagara Falls... 640 ||1940 
Lee’s Ferry. . . |Colorado eer 616} |1917 
Middletown. . A pete 600 | |1913 
Yaquina Bay... ...|Oregon. 600 | /1901 
Colorado River... mitted -Calif.. 592 '/1921 
Cuyahoga River. . | |Cleveland, Onio | 591 ||1937 
Bads (Miss. River) .|St. Louis. 520||1919 
Washington,N.Y.C.|Harlem River.. 509 | |1929 
St. Georges. . Delaware. ‘ 500 ||1920 
High Bridge,N.Y.C.|Harlem River...| 496 
(Rebuilt 1931) 1940 


CONCRETE rebire CH = 
appelen. “oe a 
Jack’s Run.. Pittsburgh. - 
CONTINUOUS Ser : 
Srissectper ood 
i ippiR... 
Ohio River..... 
ppi R. 
wie SPL CEAB ~0:2 
hilo River 
CapeGirardeau, Mo. Mississippi R. 
4 ississippi R. 
-| Mississippi R. 
‘ape Cod Canal 
ape Cod 
. | Ilinois River. . 
.| Mississippi R. . 
Pulaski Sky’ v, N J. Passaie River 
Ross Island. Portland, Ore. 
Homestead 
(Wichert)...... .}Pittsburgh.... . 
South Omaha......\Missouri R..... 
ieee “TRUSS 
*Metropolis. . - ; hio River..... 
Paducah, Ky......| Ohio River 
Tanana River..... \|Alaska.. . 
*MacArthur....... St. Louis. 
*Henderson....... Ohio River..... 
Louisville... ....... (Ohio River. . 
Atchafalaya....... |MorganCity, La. 


*Caatleton: . oi... <5 
Elizabethtown..... 
FLOUIPVILNGL «ice 
*Cincinnati... 
*Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. . 
*Martinez. . 
Peace, Buffalo... 


. 


Conn. Turnpike. 
Charter Oak 
Lakefront. 

Thomas A. Edison.. 


arehut Kill. . 

*Cape Cod Canal. 
Marine Parkway... 3 
ee Nios 
*Fratt. 

Harry 8. Truman.. 
*M-K-T R. R. 


Duluth. 
St. Johns River. 
*Cincinnati. .. 
Albany- Rensselaer. 
Troy-Menands 
Passaic River. 
*Martinez. 
Cochrane . 
*Penn -Lehigh. . 
*Tennesset Rive 
Triborough.... 
Mardin ss 
James River. 
San Mateo. 
*Missouri Pacific,. 
Piscataqua River. 
SINS 
*Fort Madison. . 
*Williamette R.... 
*Rast Omaha.:.... 
Yorktown.. aa 
(Twin spans) 
*Arthur Kill... 
ae Nene 


Ld OF & N.R.R. Chicago....... 
*Sioux City, me ee pose R 
*Coos Bay. . . |Oreg 
*Tennessee R.... Gilbertsvilte, Ky. 
BASCULE 
*Sault Ste. Marie. .| Michigan. . 
Erie Avenue.......| Lorain, Ohio... : 
Chattanooga. . .|Tennessee R.... 
Broadway. Portland, Ore... 
*Termina! Ry. .|Chicago... .. 
Wells Street. . Chicago. oy 5 
Outer Drive. »| Chicago see vie. 
*Sixteenth Street. .|Chicago....... 
Tacony-Palmyra...|DelawareR.... 
Michigan Bivd.. CAZO. 6. aes 


FLOATING BRIDGE 


Lake Washington. . 


.. Ohio River..... 

. |\Delaware ee 
. |Alegheny R.. 
. |California. . 


Srna GIRDER 


VERTICAL LIFT 


. |Kansas City. . 


.|Minnesota. .... 


. |New Jersey.. .. 
. (California... ... 
-|}Mobile, Ala. . 
. |Newark Bay... . 
.. (Chattanooga. .. 
.|East R., N-Y.C. 
. |Ilinois River... 
. |\Newport News,. 


.|Portsm’th, N.H. 


.| York River, Va. 


‘Hudson River. 
Great Miami R: 
{Ohio River..... 


. (Niagara River. 


Sigelealpee ES as 
Hartford, Conn. 
: |Cleveland, Ohio 
Perth Amboy, 
SCANS Eee es 


. |New York City. 
. |Massachusetts. . 

New York City 
.|Delaware R.... 


. |Kansas ee 
Missouri R.. 


. Jacksonville, Fla. 
. {Ohio River..... 
Hudson River. . 
Hudson River. . 


. |California...... 
. |Kragen, Ark... 


SPAN 

. (Mississippi R.. 
Ponmiland, Ore., 
Missouri R.. 


hy | gh keg yeti Comm Mgchal 


ie. 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF LARGE BRIDGES 


Corpus Christi, Texas, has a new high level port entrance bridge built by the Texas State Highway 
Dept., costing over $9,000,000. It is a cantilever truss with anchor spans 310 ft. and main span 620 ft., 
total length approx. 5,862 ft. Vertical clearance 140 ft. 


George Washington Bridge spans the Hudson River between Manhattan, New York, N. Y., and 
New Jersey. It is 4,760 ft. long between anchorages and is a suspension bridge with a span of 3,500 
ft. Construction of new traffic deck below the original was begun in 1959. 


Lake Pontchartrain Causeway, a concrete highway bridge 24 mi. long, to bring traffic from the 
north to New Orleans over the lake, was completed in 1956. 


Lake Washington Floating Bridge, Seattle, is built on 25 floating concrete sections. Floating structure 
6,561 feet long. Bridge from west water’s edge to east water’s edge 8,583 feet. 


New York, N. Y., Bridges—The Bronx-Whitestone Bridge is a link in the Belt Parkway system of 
New York City, and is 4,000 feet long from anchorage to anchorage with a main span of 2,300 feet; 
entire length, with approaches, 7,140 ft. The Triborough Bridge consists of a suspension bridge of 
1,380 ft. channel span and 705 ft. side spans over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge 
over the Harlem River with lift span of 310 ft.; fixed spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span 
of 350 ft.; plate girder viaduct structure in Queens, on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell 
Gate and in Manhattan. The Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch 
in the world. The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. 
spans. Total length of steel is 1,555 feet and total length of entire structure 2,000 feet. 


Panama Canal Bridge will be a fixed steel span bridge to cross the Canal at Balboa, the Pacific 
De aden U. S. Government allocated $3,000,000 for the substructure in 1959. Total cost will be 


Rainbow Bridge, Niagara Falls, has the longest hingeless arch span in the world. 


Royal Gorge Bridge, 1,053 ft. above the Arkansas river in Colorado, is the highest bridge above 
water. Opened Dec. 8, 1929, it is 1,260 ft. long with a main span of 880 ft., width 18 ft., height of 
towers 150 ft. The cables weigh over 300 tons and are made of 4,200 strands of galvanized wire. 


San Francisco Bridges—Golden Gate Bridge, crossing San Francisco Bay, has the world’s longest 
single span, 4,200 ft. Its towers are 746 ft. tall. San Francisco Transbay (Oakland) Bridge has suspen- 
sion spans each 2,310 ft. long, 3 of 1,160 ft. and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


Sault Ste. Marie International Bridge will be financed jointly by the State of Michigan and the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. It will cost $18,000,000. It will be about 12,000 ft. long overall, have 
a maximum clearance of 124 ft. and parallel the international railway bridge. Approaches wili start 
in downtown Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and reach the outskirts of Sault Ste, Marie, Ont. 


Seaway Skyway Bridge across the St. Lawrence River from Ogdensburg, N. Y.;,to Johnston, Ont., was 
dedicated Sept. 27, 1960, by Governor Rockefeller, Prime Minister Leslie Frost of Ontario and W. 
Averell Harriman. It is 13,510 ft. long with approaches and 17,385 ft. between abutments and the sus- 
pended span is 124 ft. above the channel. Cost was $20,000,000. 

Straits of Mackinac Bridge, opened June 28, 1958, is the longest suspension bridge between anchorages 
and with approaches extends nearly 5 mi. between Mackinaw City to St. Ignace, Mich. The main 
span of 3,800 ft. is second only to the Golden Gate Bridge. The bridge cost $80,000,000. 


Thousand Island Bridge, St. Lawrence River. American span 800 ft.; Canadian 750 ft. The Canadian 
crossing includes a continuous truss of two 300-ft. spans, a steel arch of 348-ft. span and a suspension 
bridge of 750-ft. span and 120-ft. underclearance. 


Lakes of the World 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Name Continent Area sq. mi. ; Length mi. ) Depth feet Eley. feet 
Caspian Sea. : ........6-- . |Asia-Europe. .... 152,240 760 3,216 —92 
Superior. okallh iaj's pcptateletsia nie elu North America... 31,820 350 1,333 602 
Victoria... ce ceecv essere NETIC: a win fa. <a, 0m 26,640 200 ° 264 3,715 
Aral Bes... «0 os ss% athon Sree ASL aerate. Sercinit 24,600 280 222 174 
FAUPOMN fs ccc ee neeccsvecs® North America... 23,010 206 750 579 
Michigan. ...0.'s6cccceese North America... 22,400 307 924 579 
“VANGAN VIER. <0) ohc0e's-0 orelslece Africa Stace. os 12,700 450 4,710 2,534 
| ae rere ea WASIR eto ne teste 12,150 385 5,315 1,486 
Great Bear Lake.......... North America... 12,000 195 270 391 
Great Slave Lake.........|North America... 11,170 325 2,015 495 
Nyasa..... SO ee ne PA SCICR alas hiece éi~.0 11,000 350 2,316 1,550 
rie. ccs crabiietalalepataiete sie North America... 9,930 241 210 572 
WAHEED OR. «oo doe 0 oie.0'e rienle North America... 9,094 260 70 713 
ONEATIO. . . . ccc sce cess North America... 7,520 193 780 246 
3 3 120 438 13 
6,670 3 85 1,115 
6,300 130 24 7 
3 100 1 

3,820 145 408 108 
, 115 sins y vier —39 
3,475 185 240 1,230 
: = 3,200 130 1,000 12,506 

. |North America... 3,089 100 200 
. |North America. .. 3,058 195 300 699 
. |North America... 2,444 155 rire 1,150 
Asia Neva adadios 2,390 115 2,297 5,279 
FEW Ce ane eae 2,300 90 4,180 

Australia..... 2,230 130 sence 
“3 ESGloo. viete ae abt Hy +108 10,515 

MIGYT 5) oi ac wie iwaie oven eels © UILOPC.. +s eseee 9 
NotGiting cE 5 Sitehalerdaci ho Mens © North America... 2,100 70 weenie 100 
Winnipegosis...........-. North America... 2,086 122 38 831 
Wal vsti’. 5 o'slere vies eatesets ¢ nen Sisrepl Pe aieicle.s 3roo8 ay preys ere 
mun-i-Helmand......... Bitar e ats a aieia i K 

rang Seana iat sia aAG Sats ARIA Fah nic LO dcp o 2,000 75 abel 300 
Bangwellus ...ccccccsnees LASTIOR Geiss eles 1,900 60 5 3,765 
Nipigon...... OS Ane ee: North America... 1,870 70 540 852 
AVEMIEOD As tes) 9.278to 3-255 008,010, 57 North America... 1,817 120 12 813 
PENANG «aig 00 dds + alajode w/e. o°4 ete vislds dig< aie 1,700 Sean's 226 
Albert. .....+. Bes NOT a eee ote 1,640 100 5 2,030 
Dubawnt........ eeeeeeees (North America... 1,600 paren layers 500 
AIT ATICE o's y 3's’ o'e me's borne australla.”. ic ahs 1,600 90 veer Chale 
Great Salt Lake........... North America.,. 1,500 75 48 4,200 
Lake of the Woods..... -». North America... 1,484 70 36 1,060 


~~. ee cs bi se 


ra 
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Largest Lakes in United States by States 


x Society, D. G. ; 
Source: National 1) designates a Washington, ; 


Largest La: 
ti art! i Shared 

State ee Jnother | with | Origin 
state state 


Alabama)Guntersville. . 
Alaska...|Iliamna Lake.. 
‘Arizona. Theo. Roosevelt oe 


Arkansas 


i 
Colo... .|John Martin ) 
Conn... .|Candlewood. 
Daler. Lum's Pond... 
Florida, . QrerRObe... ad 
Ga.,....|Sinclair iS 
Hawaii.. ae (tr)... 
Idaho... .|Pend Oreille. : 
Tilinois. ; rap Orchard, 


i ees 
.| Natural. . 


Towa... .|Spirit Lake.... 
Kansas. .| Kanopolis (r)... 
SO ee Cumberland... 
Pontchartrain 
. .| Moosehead . 

-|Deep Creek. 


hs Quabbin ie ‘Man-made 


-|Houghton. Siltertinvetecete citetelere a leretalace ...| Natural... 
aS ned ase A We he " Naturat...} 31,820 
Minn. 
M d Sereno egatciral 429.55 
inn...|Red...... Nietaee hac ge hs nine arbre ed ine nib laie'y atural,.. : 
cereeuveseses|Superior,.....|Mich. Natural...| 31,820 
iS. 
Ontario. 
TUAEN ee «|| GLONAOS (2) <a paises vs o's veces wf alesse oe Man-made! 100.94 : 
MO. .3. at oe Afannnad 95.28 : 
Zarks 2 = - 
Aad taS Sates oa Man-made 111.28 y 
Montana) Fort Peck (r), . Man-made 383 
Nebr. ..|MeConaughy ; Man-made 125-87 ; 
evada.|P MIDI. 65.63 atural... . ot 
5 ‘ nce ROR ....|Man-made! 228.83 + 
N.Hamp,| Winnipesaukee.|...........0efeeeeeeee Natural... 69.64 4 
ae regal BTODALOODR .csccilisis, ccte'ns> sen catizmm (ee eal Man-made 3.82 2 
.| Man-made 57.44 : 
N. York. Natural... 79.8 + 
Natural... 9,930 z 
N. Car.. ‘| Natural... 46.87 
Man-made 129.96 
N. Dak.. Man-made 609.3 
.| Man-made 587.5 
Ohio.... .|Man-made 20.18 
Natural .. 9,930 
Mich. 
Ontario 
Okla,...|Lake 0’ the 
Cherokees,..|...... coeey ete w Ts Man-made 81,54 
UI peer Nias. Texoma....../Texas..,.|Man-made 222.9 
Oregon. ,|Upper Klamath 
(includes f 
Agency LAKe).|'......0s.seee|seeeeees| Natural... 140,58 . 
Penn... «.|Wallenpaupack.|... 5.0... cccselececcces Man-made 
AS ayers ean Tt. sce efINe Xe Natural... 9,930 
Mich 
Ohio 
Ontario. 
CRODO Ta SCLNAO CE) cess ere! bcc ae oreo e]y% carsales Man-made 7.12 
S. Car...|Marion... Man-made 156.98 
5S. Dak, .!Poinsett Natural... 12.5 
Dah eal .| Man-made 587.5 
Tenn.,..|Watts Bar ye .|Man-made 60.31 
\ a.) yee ena “ .|Man-made 247.43 
Texas...|Texarkana (r) . | Patke: .| Man-made 187 
SPUGU SU cae .|Man-made 222.9 
Utah... .|Great Salt Lake. Natural... 1,500 
Vermont) Bomoseen. .... Natural. . 3.69 
Baie psebiasg larary teva Natural... 435 
Wibantre a> Claytor,..... Be eae sa ane 
Satter ee OC ha we reed . an-ma 
Wash...|iranklin D, + = 
S Roosevelt Take ..|Man-made 132.77 
W. Va. .|Tygart ; peo le are 
Te eee .|Man-ma ie 5 
Wisc....)Winnebago. Natural... 21st 
Bisa iahee iss sieves: Natural...| 31,820 
Wyo,...!Yellowstone.... ‘| Natural... 139 
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The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, 


The Great Lakes form the largest body 
of fresh water in the world and with their 
connecting waterways are the largest in- 
land water transportation unit, Draining 
the great North Central basin of the 
United States, they enable shipping to 
reach the Atlantic Ocean via their outlet, 
the St. Lawrence River, and also the Gulf 
of Mexico via the Illinois Waterway, from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. 
A third outlet connects with the Hudson 
River and thence the’Atlantic Ocean via 
the New York State Barge Canal. 

_ Only one of the lakes, Lake Michigan, 
is wholly in the United States; the others 
are shared with Canada. Ships carrying 
grain, lumber and iron ore move from the 
shores of Lake Superior to Whitefish Bay 
at the east _end of the lake, thence 
through the Soo (Sault Ste. Marie) locks 
to the North Channel and into Lake Hu- 


Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 
ron. To reach the steel mills at Gary, Ind. 
and South Chicago, Ill., ore ships move 
west from Lake Huron to Lake Michigan 
through the Straits of Mackinac under 
ee new suspension bridge, completed 

Lake Huron discharges its waters into 
Lake Erie through a narrow waterway, 
the St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair and 
the Detroit River. Lake St. Clair, a marshy 
basin, is 26 miles long and 24 miles wide 
at its maximum. A steamship channel has 
been dredged through the lake. Detroit 
lies on the east bank of Michigan along 
the lake and river, and directly south of 
Detroit, on a Canadian peninsula, lies 
Windsor, Ont, 

Lake Superior is 602 ft. above sea level. 
From Duluth, Minn., to the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario the distance is 1,156 mi. 


Superior | Michigan] Huron Erie Ontario 

In sollog. . ceiccemaea espe s ats) oaretaleieeiesd 350 307 2 241 193 
Breadth.in miles, 55.5656 oct saeses sis{Aabslstatstarsic 160 118 183 57 53 
Deepest soundings in feet...............0 ee eee 1,333 92. 750 210 778 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U. S....... pee ae Ore 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,550 
Lop ria ES ae al ee i Ca bn ee 13,900 4,940 3,970 

Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada..| 31,820 22,400 23,010 930 520 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U.S8.....} 37,440 67,860 25,310 22,750 18,830 
Canada AZBGO mS Wrie pieinis o1éke 47,310. 9,740 15,970 

Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada. . 80,000 67,860 72,620 32,490 34,800 

Rican coins dove ineatiuiae ay New Wark ta toot|~ 60244 580.56 580.56 572.34 246.0 

46° 25’ AI S77 ° 00’ 41° 23" 43° 11’ 

AGING INOLUI *rrissc'e.cisle.cielslora lols cinvareié els svele sins 49° 00! ° Ne’ 46° 17! 42° 53’ 44° 15° 
° La ° LZ ° - ° , Oo ie 

Longitude, West........ eseccceces eee o* ee ae! Bae ay ber 45° fae 51 76° ee 
ti boundary line in miles.............-- 82.8 None 260.3 251.5 174.6 
Boor otetes inc. islands in miles... ‘| 1,427 1,661 740 490 331 


United States shore line 


Figures for mean surface above mean tide at New York are the average for 100 years—1860-1959. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean elevations since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes above 
mean tide at New York—Superior, 604.05 (Aug. 1876), 599.98 (April, 1926); Michigan-Huron, 583.68 
(June, 1886); 577.35 (Feb. 1926).; Erie, 574.70 (May, 1952); 569.43 (Feb. 1936); Ontario, 249.29 (June, 


1952), 242.68 (Nov. 1934). 


Principal Foreign Rivers 


Source: National Geographic Society 


River | Oueflow |K§i"] River | Ouenow [Kfi"]] River) Outflow ee 
Saito: James Bay....| 610}|Kootenay...|Columbia Riv.| 407|/Rio Theodore 
RRO: ...|Atlantic Ocean.|3,900]|Lena....... Laptev Sea... .|2,645/| Roose velt, 
Amu.......|AralSea....../1,560}/Loire....... Bay of Biscay.| 65 River 6f 
ATAUDS s.-<:< |Tartary Strait. |2,700!| Mackenzie- Doubt Madeira River.} 950 
ara}..... Yenisei(USSR)/1,150|| Peace..... Beaufort Sea. .|2,635||Saguenay..../St. Lawrence..| 475 
Athabasca, .|Lk. Athabasca.| 765||Madeira....|Amazon River.|2,100]|St. John Bay of Fundy.| 418 
Back. 22... .|Chantrey Inlet Magdalena... |Caribbean Sea.| 950)/St. Lawrence /Guilf of St. Law.|1,945 
: of Arctic Ocean} 605]/Marne...... Seine River...| 325]|St. Maurice. .|/St. Law. River.| 325 
Mekong....{South China Salween..... Gulf of Marta- 
. |Bay of Bengal.|1,800 Sea.......0. ,600}| «|= D&D ster ctereteeets 1,750 
.|Dnieper River.| 500/}Meuse...-.. North Sea.... 575||Sao Francisco|Atlantic Ocean./1,800 
.|Wisla River...| 450]/Murray— Lake Alex- Saskatchewan|Lake Winnipeg|1,205 
,|Hudson Bay...|1,000|| Darling andrina ,....{2,310}|Seine........ English Chan..| 482 
..|Atlantic Ocean.|2,718]|Negro...... Amazon...... 1,400]/Shannon..... Atlantic Ocean.| 224 
.|Black Sea..... 1,725||Nelson..... Hudson Bay...|1,600]|Si........... So. China Sea. .|1,650 
Darling..... Murray River. |1,160/|Niger...... Gulf of Guinea. |2,600}/Sungari...... Amur River.. -/1,150 
Dnieper .|Black Sea...../1,420]|Nile......-. Mediterranean. |4,145 Ps orn eke Aral Sea...... 1,770 
Dniester Black Sea.....] 875//Ob......... Gulf of Ob..../2,500|/Tajo, Tagus..|Atlantic Ocean.| 565 
OH reke lei ovas Sea of Azov...|1,220|/Oder....... Baltic Sea..... 563||Thames..... North Sea..... 215 
Drava.....- Danube River.| 450}/Orange..... Atlantic Ocean.|1,300)/Tiber........ Tyrrhenian Sea} 245 
ving, . |{Orinoco.....|Atlantie Oceap.|1,700}|Tigris....... Euphrates..... 1,150 
Northern. .|White Sea.....| 800//Ottawa..... St. Lawrence R.}. 696!|Tisza........ Danube River.| 800 
a re North Sea.,...} 700)/Paraguay...|Parana River. ./1,500/|Tocantins....|Para River... .|1,700 
Euphrates...|Persian Gulf...|1,700||Parana..... Rio de la Plata.}2,050||Ural........ Caspian Sea. . .|1,570 
Fraser......|Strait of Peace.....- Slave River. ..|1,195;| Uruguay. ... .|Rio de la Plata.|1,000 
‘Zs Georgia...... 850||Pileomayo. .|Paraguay Riv.]1,000||Usumacinta. .\Gulf of Mexico| 690 
Gambia.....|Atlantic Ocean.} 500//Po......... Adriatic Sea...} 420})Volga....... Caspian Sea, . .|2,290 
Ganges..... Bay of Bengal.|1,560}|Purus...... Amazon River.|1,850|| Weser North Sea.....| 500 
Garonne....|Bay of Biscay.| 402|;Red River of Wisla Bay of Danzig.| 630 
Hamilton.../Atlantic...... 600|| the North .}Lake Winnipeg| 355)| Yangtze .|East China Sea'3,100 
Hwang..... Yellow Sea..../2,700||Rhine...... North Sea....j 820]|Yapura Amazon River.|1,500 
FF ono Arabian Sea, ../1,900}/Rhone......}Gulf of Lion...| 500 cere (see mae 
.|Bay of Bengal. /}1,250||Rio de eninel. 2). 1 ara Sea.....|2, 
ihe Ob River. “a4 ..{1,840]| Plata?..... Atlantic Ocean.| 200|)Yukon......|Bering Sea... ./1, 
Jordan. ;|Dead Sea.....| 200||Rio Grande. |Gulf of Mexico.|1,885||Zambezi..... Indian Ocean. .|1,600 


1The Angara is the only outlet of Lake Baikal, USSR, and drops 1,140 ft. in 1,150 miles, 

2The Rio de la Plata is the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 

8The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 
as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of tne St. Louis 


River which feeds into Lake Superior. 


The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 


Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,053,318); Congo (1,339,923); Nile (1,119,652); 


i-Missouri (1;243,700); La Plata (1,198,000); Yenisei (1,042,000); Ob (934,000); Lena 
eae D.000); Mackenzie-Peace (699,400); Yangtze (689,000); St. Lawrence (565,200); Volga 


ERR EE 
531,000); 


Hwang (400,000); Danube (320,000); Colorado (246,000); Rio Grande (171,890). 
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Latitude, Longi 


: U. S. Coast and a ocerer Survey, “ Cees 
lee *Highest figure reported 


Lati- 


City tude 


OS Fee 


41 05 00 
42 39 01 


' ; 3 
Baltimore, Md..... 39 17 26 
Bangor, Me. 44 48 13 
Baton Rouge, La...| 30 26 58 
Battle Creek, Mich.| 42 18 58 
Bay City, Mich.:..| 43 36 04 
Beaumont, Tex....| 30 
Bellingham, Wash 
Berkeley, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Billings, Mont..... 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 
Birmingham, Ala...| 33 21 01 


Bismarck, N. D....| 46 48 23 
Boise, Td Bhi@. 0. 43 37 07 
Boston, Mass...... 42 21 24 
Bridgeport, Conn...| 41 10 49 
Brockton, Mass....| 42 05 02 
Brownsville, Tex...| 25 54 07 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 42 52 52 
Burlington, Vt..... 44 28 34 
Butte, Mont. . 46 01 06 
Cambridge, Mass...| 42 22 01 
Camden, N. J.. .| 39 56 41 
Canton, Ohio, ..... 40 47 50 


Cedar Rapids, Towa] 41 58 01 
Champaign, Tll.....| 40 07 05 
Charleston, 8, C....] 32 46 35 
Charleston, W. Va..| 38 21 01 


Charlotte, N. C....| 35 13 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn.| 35 02 41 
Cheyenne, Wyo.,..| 41 09 
Chicago, Il.. 2 
Cincinnati, Ohi : 
Cleveland, Ohio. 41 29 51 
Colorado Springs .| 38 50 07 
Columbia, Mo..... 38 57 03 
Columbia, 8. C....| 34 00 02 
Columbus, Ga..... 32 28 07 
Columbus, Ss rapes 39 57 47 
Concord, N. 43 12. 22 
Corpus C neath ‘Tex. 27 47 61 
Dallas, Tex.. 32 47 09 
Davenport, Iowa... 41«31 19 
Dayton, Ohio...... 39 45 32 
Daytona Beach, Fla.) 29 12 44 
Decatur, Ill... ..... 39 50 42 
Denver, Colo...... 39 44 58 
Des Moines, Iowa..| 41 35 14 
Detroit, Mich...... 42 19 48 
Dodge City, Kans,.| 37 45 17 
Duluth, Minn...... 46 46 56 
Durham, N.C..... 36 00 00 
El Paso, Tex. . :,.| 31. 45, 36 
Elizabeth, N. J. 40 39 43 
Lota Cy eg ane eer ae ? 
Bugene, Ore. t ie 
Bvansyille, Ind 37 58 20 
Fall River, Ma 41 42 06 
Fargo, N. D.. 46 52 30 
Flint, Mich.. 43 00 50 
Fort Wayne, Ind...} 41 04 21 
Fort. Worth, Tex...| 32 44 55 
Fresno, Calif....... 36 44 12 
Gadsden, Ala...... 34 00 57 
Galveston, Tex....} 29 18 10 
Gary ind. tanec. 41 36 
Grand Rapids...... 42 58 03 
Green Bay, Wis....| 44 30 48 
Greensboro, N. C...| 36 04 17 
Greenville, 5. C....| 34 50 50 
Gultport, Miss.....] 380 22 04 
Hamilton, Ohio....| 39 24 
Harrisburg, Pa.....| 40 15 43 
Hartford, Conn....| 41 46 12 
Helena, Mont...... 46 35 33 
Holyoke, Mass. . 42 12 29 
Houston, Tex. . 29 45 26 
Huntington, W. Va.| 38 25 12 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 39 46 07 
Iowa City, Iowa...| 41 39 37 
Jackson, Mich..... 42 14 43 
Jackson, Miss..... 32 17 56 


Jacksonville, Fla...| 30 19 44 
Jersey City, N. J...| 40 43 50 
Johnstown, Pa.....| 40 19 35 


with wide r 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla........ 
Milwaukee, Wis... - 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala,....... 
Moline, “Tihs. Sees 
Montgomery, Ala. . 
Montpellier, Vt..... 
Muncie, Ind....... 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, J... 5 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn,. 
New Orleans, La... 
New York, N. Y.. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, 

Ogden, Utah.. 
Oklahoma, Cit 
Omaha, Neb.. 
Orlando, Fla.. 
Paducah, Ky : 
Pasadena, Calif.... 
Paterson, N. J..... 
Pensacola, Fla..... 
Peoria Bl ees. cee 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Phoenix, Ariz,..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
Pittsfield, Mass. ... 
Port Arthur, Texas. 
Portland, Me...... 
Portland, Ore...... 
Portsmouth, Va... . 
Providence, R. I... 
Pueblo, Colo,,..... 
Racine, Wis....... 
Raleigh, N. C...... 
Reading, Ps... 5.0 
Reno, Nev.. aired 
Richmond, Va..... 
Roanoke, Va...... 
Rochester, Minn... 
Rochester, N. Y.. 


Saginaw, Mich 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, "Minn 


St, Petersburg, Fila i 


San Bernardino.... 
San Diego, Calif... 
San Francisco...... 
San Jose, Calif..... 
Santa Barbara..... 
Santa Fe, N. M.... 
Savannah, Ga...... 
Schenectady, Da GA 
Scranton, Pa....... 
Seattle, Wash...... 
Shreveport, La.. 

Sioux City, Towa... 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D... 
Somerville, Mass... 
South Bend, roe 75 
Spartanburg, § 8 C.. 
Spokane, Wash ... 


Springfield, Til 


RERRESSERTISARSS « 


Wet obo 
D> WOO 


tude aad Altitude of lg States 
positions; various 


various sources for altitudes ie 


89 38 51 
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ack Lon; ae Lati- Lon Alti- 
City be ee City tude tu an tude 
°o , LA ° ‘Saar fieean Pear tal ” Feet ° , a” to f “” 
qurneseld, raid 42 06 21 72 35 32 | *199]| Utica, N. Y.......] 43 06 12 5 33 500 
Mo 37 13 03 93 17 32 | 1,324|| Waco, Tex....... -| 31°33 12 97 08 00 427 
ae ela’ Ohio. 39 55 38 83 48 Walla Walla, Wash.| 46 04 08 20 24 | 1,018 
Stamfo onn 73 32 24 20 || Washington, -| 38 53 5 7 00 33 25 
Steubenville, Ohio..| 40 21 42 80 36 53 830 || Waterb Conn,,..| 41 73 02 31 280 
Stockton, 7 57 30 | 121 17 16 |.. Waterloo, Iowa....| 42 29 40 92 20 20 856 
Superior, Wis...... 46 43 1 92 06 07 629 eeling, Va...| 40 04 0 20 678 
yracuse, N: Y..... 03 04 76 09 14 400 || Wichita, Kan...... 37 41 30 97 20 16 | 1,290 
Tacoma, Wash.....| 47 14 59 | 122 26 15 110 || Wichita Falls, Pa 33 54 34 98 29 28 946 
Tampa, Fla....... 27 56 58 82 27 25 15 || Wilkes-Barre, P: 41 14 32 75 53 17 575 
Mere Hinute, Ind...| 39 28 03 87 24 26 485 || Wilmington Del. 39 44 46 75 32 51 135 
Toledo, Ohio......| 41 39 14 83 32 39 585 || Winston-Salem. . 36 05 52 80 14 42 884 
Topeka, Kan...... 39 03 16 95 40 23 886 || Worcester, Mass. 42 15 37 71 48 17 475 
Trenton, N. J...... 40 13 14 74 46 13 55|| Yonkers, N. Y..... 40 55 55 73 53 54 30 
Troy, N. Y........] 42 43 45 73 40 58 PEM ROLK, FAs Bias fiylaisiby 39 57 35 76 43 36 370 
Tueson, Ariz.......| 32 13 15 | 110 58 08 | 2,390/| Youngstown, Ohio..| 41 05 57 80 39 02 858 
Tulsa, Okla........ 36 09 12 95 59 34 804 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


Source: National Geographic Society: sign — means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point Lowest Point 
Eleva- 
Name County tion Name 
ot 6 aoe Cheaha Mountain. ..|Clay-Talladega...| 2,407|Gulf of Mexico. 
Seatafee afore Mount McKinley...) 0.62. .ccs cece 20,320 Pacific Ocean 
.|Humphreys Peak.. eocnnins satct e, orale 0|Colorado R....|Yuma..-... 
-o++eee | Magazine Mountain .|Logan........... 23|Ouachita R.... 
ee Mount Whitney..... he a 111) 14/495] Death Valley. a DVO:.<aseee 
oP ae ee Cerro Galera........ Papas Distric?.. 1}205|Carib. Sea.....|...... acter 
ee esa Mount Elbert..,.... opt tevin es sate 4, 1/Arkansas R.... 
Peni Mount Frissell...... Uitcniaia.. 2 2,380/L. I. Sound....].. 
Pee Ebright Road ......|/New Castle...... 450) Atlantic Ocean.|.......... 
pee Se Tenleytown.........|N. Nid ele 410|/Potomac R....}... 
PN clopirenh cess West boundary......|/Walton........ 345| Atlantic Ocean.}..... 
Shaneletsveraterd Brasstown Bald..... Towns-Union. 4,784| Atlantic Ocean.}.... 
chs decolevarala'c Mount Lamiam...../Agat District. 1;334| Pacific Ocean. .|.....22: 
é 3,796) Pacific Ocean. .|...... 


12, 682 Snake R....... 


1,675 Mississi oes R. .|Le 
4,135)/Verdigr j 
4,145] Mississippi R. - 
ate c 35)New Orleans... 
x .,..|Piseataquis.....: 5,268] Atlantic Ocean. 
.|Backbone Mountain. |Garrett.......... 3,360] Atlantic Ocean. 
.|Mount Greylock....|Berkshire........ : 1491/ Atlantic Ocean. 
Arvon Hills......... Baraga..... 2... 66. 398 Lake Erle .\.0 agencies seine 
‘0 peieieke 


a mi 


Granite Peak. ...... IPAs co hi eee 12,799| Kootenai R.... seer 
Johnson Township...|Kimball........ -| .5,424/S_E. cor. State. 


Nevada Boundary Peak..... Esmeralda....... 13,145/Colorado R..../Clark....... 
New Hampshire. .|Mt. Washington..... CO0S seat rere s 6,288] Atlantic Ocean.|........... 
New Jersey...... High Point Sussex.......... 1,803/Atlantic Ocean.|........... 
New Mexico..... SEAHORSE siete kerocte) cie$e 13,160)/Red Bluff Res .|Eddy....... 
New York....... USSOx Tiss wrerere 5,344] Atlantic Ocean.|........... 
North Carolina... "Vancey nea oe on 6,684/ Atlantic Ocean.}........... 
North Dakota... |S .--| 3,530/Red River... .. 
Ohi 1,550/Ohio R........ 
Cimarron.... 4,978|Red R........ 
Oo Clackamas-H 11,245] Pacific Ocean 
Somerset... . 3,213] Delaware R. 
peyaye. we 4,389] Atlantic Ocean 
a3 ..|Providence. 3 ’812|Atlantic Ocean 
Samoa Sim Tau Island...... 3,056] Pacific Ocean. . 
Af RACKED. 7-7. Ss i Pvlaatle Ocean.|..... 
See nense Pennington......| 7,24 Stone Lake. 5 asta 
aie Se  DEVICR Se) es omen eeacltitenot 3 wea 
PRORHS rae Cine sls P aes «2 |OUIDErSON . Fu... < 8,751/Gulf of Mexico.|..........- 
HAD lessee as Kings Peak......... Duchesne........ 13, aon Beaverdam Cr..|/Washington. 
MELON G60. esis: s6 Mount Mansfield.,..|/Lamoille........ 4,393|Lake Champl’n.|/Franklin.... 
Virginia). <sss =< a Mount Rogers...... Grayson-Smyth. . 5, '720| Atlantic Ocean.|........... 
Virgin Islands....|Crown Mt.......... Is. St. Thomas... 1,556} Atlantic Ocean.|........... 
Washington...... Mount Rainier...... PIGLOG . fe sci wee 14}410| Pacific Ocean. /|. 222222222; 
West Virginia....|Spruce Kmob.......- Pendleton ...... 4 ‘860 Potomac R. 5 
Wisconsin....... Rib Mountain......./Marathon,....... 1, '941| Lake Michigan.|........... 
Wyoming........ Gannett Peak....... Bremont=.... oes 13.785|B. Fourche R.. .|\Crook...... 


*Highest and lowest points in the conterminous U. S. (48 states) are only 85 miles apart. 


Prehistoric Man; His Age, Location and Remains 
Source: Science Service, Washington, D. C. 

Anthropologists base their identification of prehistoric human beings on fragments of bone found in 
layers of earth undisturbed in measurable time. Age of fragments also is computed by radioactive 
methods, the rate of loss of radiation being known fairly accurately. 

Lived years ago 


Name Date found Location (est.) Parts found 

Nthecus oe7s ot y= 1869 Tuscany, Italy........ +e oot MOOR. S: mtr eere Lower jawbone 
De Anpiteoda. atest 1925 Taung, S. Africa...... 1,000 000Ge sean Skull 
Zinjanthropus........ 1959 [dee loot Ese aA APC 600000, - esses... (Skull, shinbone 
Pithecanthropus...... 1891 Java.. Saisie: a> 6a) a el OUOFO00 brcteray cesta .. |Skull, thighbone 
Heidelberg man...... 1907 Germany... Sin = a rreteiaiee HDOD; OOO Watectale sates Lower jawbone 
Swanscombe man..... 1935-36 Bnglang yes. cs). ew sce «| SO00O0 an. ek. Skull parts 
Fontechevade man.... 1947 France. .... ECan» ILOOCOOU'S ofa) cip7s ...../Skull parts 
Neanderthal man..... 1856 Germany. veda mre tane ..../SKull, bones 
Mt. Carmel man...... 1931-32 Palestine. OO000 FF, 5. 5 . . |Partsof 12 or moreskel. 
Cro-Magnon man..... 1868 BEBNCC see = 5 tiv wes + lA} 600-56, 000......iParts of 4 skeletons 


Yas oe 


Continent’ 


Australia. . 


top in 1953 


Source: National Geographic Society 


. (Mount Kosciusko, 


survey’ on 
ew South Wales. 


15,100 
7,316 


HEIGHT OF MOUNT EVEREST 


had be 


snow fluctuations may affect the height 10 ft. either way. 


accepted the new figure, but many mountaineering groups sti 


Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


E described as 29,002 ft. tall when Edmund SN - Tenzing N 
cat rete figure, established by triangulation. cepted 
Surveyor General of the Republic of India placed the height at 29, 38 8 Tt, 


Nati iona 


92 
oe i bam 
orkey reached the 

5 SeETTrS the 
1850. In that 


with the reservation 
1 Geogra 


some parts of Europe 29,160 ft. is accepted for Everest; in meters this comes out as 8, 888. 


HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO 


phic ty has 
11 hold to the traditional 29,002 ft. In 


% 
4 
‘2 


Name Place | Feet Name Place | Feet le Name 
'20,320||LincolIn......... Colo. |14,284||Pikes Peak......... 
Logan... aoe GESYBt eo’ geese eA a4 PIs es sg aa a eSayacne ae 
ltepec aba Mex 18, FANItOLG cn Casha anes 0. .269||Windom..........- 
At ee oA 18,008 |\Torreys. .. 1... Colo. (laser |\holus es 22st 
Popocatepetl....... 17,887 ||Evans.........-- Colo. |14,264//Russeil eeaeaces 
WTAE! sasha ine 17,400) |Castle........... Colo, |14,259||Snowmass........- 
Ee ASO RUE I: ee s nS nr eee Cols ata Colntnnis ” ee 
i : UaNndary.....-- « =, 
eT an :130|/Mt. Wilson... /Colo. |14:246 Culebra... sre 
ekburn,, 16,523 | |Nor sade Sali . = 
Blackbur “OS Rois 16,440|/White........-.. Calif. |14,242)/Bierstadt....... 
OO Sas ee 16,420 /|Cameron........ Colo. |14,238||Sunlight..... siekieas 
MONtOrd. fos s cee 6,208 ||Nevado de Colima Splits wos casa 
MO GUiircs ots ts sd sic- Can. 5,880) |Shavano 225]|Red Cloud......... 
Vancouver. . Alaska- Can 15,700)|Princeton Handles is cnua~ os 
Fairweather,...... Alaska |15,320||Belford Nunes 
Zinantecatl (Toluca)|Mex. |15,016/|Yale............ 1 (Perote). 
Hubbard. pieekac Can. [14,950 bereits eee 
14,162 Tite Heian Peak 
14,162 |) Middle variate 
14,159||Sherman.... 
; 14,158 ||Stewart. 
Whitney Raia sisie’e alif. 14,495 ||Tabeguache. ..../Colo. {14,155 Tyndall. . . 
MOLDED Gite ts hate cece 1Golo. 4 ASE OSLOMG=.. (ce wee ale « Colo ,153||Sunshine.........-. 
Massive.’ sec sccees Colo. |14,418\|Point Success!....|Wash. |14,150]/Wetterhorn........ 
Marvard .-..... Colo. |14,414/|Sneffels......... Colo. 4,150||Wilson Peak....... 
1 EC 2 eS eee Wash. |14,410|/San Luis........ Colo. |14,149|\Muir........ 
McArthur. ........ Can, |14,400//Democrat....... Colo, |14,14 Wrangell. 
Williamson........ Calif. |14,375)//Capitol.......... (Colo, |14,137|\y7 yron . 
Ma Plata... .-+..5 Colo, {14,340 { former ola Baldy. Grizal 
BPANOB sie eis oh iae Colo |14,317||Lindsey Geos. Board TIZALY . =» ++ 
Uncompahegre...... Golo. {14,301 Decision Colo. [14, 125 North Maroon. 
(restone ss is... Colo, [14/291 Liberty Cap!. .|Wash, |14,112 ||Pyramid 5 
iLiberty Cap 114 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 15 mile southwest. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet |} Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Argentina. .... 22, 834||Incahuasi, Argentina-Chile, 21,719 |Huundoy, Petuh. sistas 20,525 
Ancohuma, Bolivia........ 22'703||Coropuna, Peru........... 21,696|/Gen. Manuel Belgrano, 
Bonete, Argentina......... 22,546||Galan, Argentina......... 21,654 Apvpwenting S25 6ct s aiclaatc 20,505 
Ojos del Salado, Argentina- Fl Muerto, Argentina- cena 21,457||Pumasillo, Peru........... 20,492 
LES Se oe 2,539||Nacimiento, Argentina. . .|21,302]|Solo, Argentina........... 20,492 
Tupyngato, Argentina- Ilimani, Bolivia.......... 1,102/|Polleras, Argentina, ...... 20,456 
coho roe MOTOROLA S 22,310]|Ilampu, Bolivia. :....)..: 21,063||Pular, Chile.............. 20,423 
F also Aint, Argentina- Laudo, Argentina......... 20;997||Chani, Argentina. - ::! +... (20,341 
+ Sean 22,277|\Huantsan, Peru.........../20,981||Juneal. Argentina... ..._../20:276 
Sesame, Bolivia. 22,244||Toro, Argentina-Chile..... 20,932||Aucanquilcha, Chile. ;:: | ||20/276 
Pissis, Argentina,,... 22,241!|Tres Cruces, Argentina- Ausangate. Peru.......... 20,187 
Mercedarlo, Argentina 22,211 Chuan ek CaS ore meres 0,853|| Negro, Argentina. . 20,18: 
Huascaran, Peru. , 22,205||Parinacota, Bolivia-Chile. . }20,768||Quela, Argentina.. 0,12 
Tocorpurl, Bolivia-Chile 22,162||Tortolas, Argentina-C hile. .}20,745||Palermo, Argentina. ,079 
Liullaitlaco, Argentina-Chile|22'057 Solimana, Peru,.......... 0,728|/Plomo, Argentina. , 20.079 
El Libertador, PEEPLES. 22,047||Condor, Argentina 20:669||San Juan, Argentina 20.049 
Cachi, Argentina, 22,047||Ampato, Peru...... 20:669]||Condorirl, Bolivia. 20.029 
Yerupaja, Peru........... 21:758||Chimborazo, Ecuador. 5 Nevada, Argentina-Chil 20.023 
Lincaneaur, Argentina- Salcantay, Peru........... Antofalla, Argentina. 20,013 
US se sea ce Ie ROE 21,719||Huancarhuas Peru........ 20:531 Marmolejo, Argentina-Chile 20; 013 
The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) 
EUROPE 
Peak Feet || Peak | Feet | Peak Feet Peak 
Alps Alphubel. , tS Maladeta........ 
Mont Blane...... 15,771| Rimpfischhorn.. . . 13’ Prorerca pigs , Vignemale 
Monte Rosa (high-| Aletschhorn...... 13,763||Dtirrenhorn, . 13,238||Long. . 
est peak of Broun) it 203/|Strahlhorn,...... \13,747]|Weissmies, .. 13,225||Estats 
TDOMG Oss . |14,913]|Breithorn........ 13,665]|Allalinhorn 3,213/|Montealm 
Weisshorn.,....\: 14;782||Bishorn. '13,645||Laquinhorn, 13,140 
Taschhorn..,,.., 4,733||Jungfrau......... '13,645||Fletschhorn. ..... 13,127 Caucasus 
Matterhorn, ..... 14,690)/Méneh 2... 2... |13,468}|Gletscherhorn. . . , 13,064 fnutonesSsis) 
Dent Blanche 14,293)|Ecrins.. 13,461||Schalihorn, ..... . /13,040]|Elbrus 
Wadelhorn....... 4196) Polhix. 55 inme se (13 ,422||Higer............/13,038]|Shkara ae 
Grand Combin., . . |14,163|/Schreckhorn..... ./13,386||Jagerhorn........ :024|'Dykh Tau. - . |17,054 
Lenzspitze..... . /14,088]|/Felikjoch........ 118,346 Kashtan Tau....: 16,877 
Finsteraar homie «++ /14,022||Ober Gabelhorn.. . 13,33 Pyrenees Dzhangi Tau. .... 16,565 
Castor. . 3,865)|Gran Paradiso... .13,323||Aneto........... 11,168}|Kazbek.......... 16,558 
Zinalrothorn.. . |13,849)/Bernina......... 1304) POSCtR wisp i iuhear os 11,073 
Hohberghorn.... .| 13,842||Piescherhorn. |_| | 13. 284||Perdido..........{11,007 


phe 


ener 
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559 
ASIA 
Peak untry ‘eet Peak untry Feet 

Eyerest............|Nepal-Tibet.........|29,028||Jongsong Peak......|Nepal-Sikkim 4,472 
K2 (Godwin ‘Austen).|Kashmir,.,...........,|28,250||Pobedy Peak. ..... {|sinkiang-O.5..R.. 27 34:06 
Kanchenjunga......|Nepal-Sikkim..../. 7. 28,166||Muztagh Ata......./Sinklang......., 24,386 
aera (Everest)... Ste tt ee oe'e cinieie's orane aS See aaighesls on Woiela sete vee |24,350 

ek aluie os cents .|Nepal-Tibet.,........|27, aramo; CK... « «| PAKIBtAN.*.. 1. 50 as cette 
Lhotse If (Everest) ..|Nepal-Tibet.........|27,560||Istoro Nal........ S tan...... cys "Dae 

DOs siete ...|Nepal-Tibet..........|26,867||Tent Pi e+eeee.es|Nepal-Sikkim,......./24,088 
Dhaul einieistaa\einiave NODAL, Gielels's 50's siele x )2G;O2 1 | |CHAMIANS. 5 os6 sia ois [NGDOR. sibs fo * Coleen eae 
Nanga Parbat....../Kashmir............./26,660]//Kabru...... veeeees|Nepal-Sikkim......../24,002 
Manaslu............|/Nepal...... «seeeees. |26,657||Aling Kangri......../Tibet-Bhutan. ......./24,000 
Annapurna.........|/Nepal...........+....+ |26,503/|Chomo Lhari..,..../Tibet-Bhutan......../23,996 
Gasherbrum. 2 Baltoro Kangri......|Kashmir............./23,990 
Broad...... 2 Muztagh.........../Simkiang..........+./23,890 
Gosainthan. . NEGHS LS aieies o'e\a's nite idler 
Annapurna I Baruntse.... 
ee ex Nepal Peak. . 
E chull. 2... Gauri Sankar 
= tee pavers) N ee ag 

asherbrum.... Pyramid Peak 
Nanda Devi.... Ae eee aves 
Chomo Lonzo...... Lenin Peak 
Rakaposhi..... bs ois «| RASHIMIC. J, visiaie vb.csm | 2D,000]| LLISUL... 20% akorere 
1 ENS ih Oe .-|India-Tibet........../25,447||Kangto............ 
Namcha Barwa...... WOE Merouiste dese nicinsiars 25,445||Nyenchen Tangiha... 
Gurla Mandhata..... MEE DOB cosa aneseWakjeue\e ton 25,355||Tirsuli............. 
Ulugh Muztagh..... Tibet-Sinkiang....... 25,340||Badrinath.......... 5 
PErigh’ MiP. cis Sea Pabisteny 2 es. ocak « 5,230||/Dunagiri......... os |India.. . ss. <0 an alneeteeeene 
POUA BUR aries oiiessaennct, Sinkiang..... soca se dve (20.200) [PAUNUDI, . once eo cs Sikkim-Tibet........ 23,180 
Minya Konka.......|China..............-|24,900||Lombo Kangra......|Tibet.......++. oeeee (20; 188. 
Kula Kangri...... ..|Tibet-Bhutan........ 24,780||Mt. Grosvenor......|China......e.ce-ses 21,190 
Changtse (Everest) ..|Nepal-Tibet......... 24,760||Demavend.........< <<... | ILS. «cies ace eee 18,934 
Skyang Kangri ..... Peasn Mir ov 5 6b ciewies 24,750||ATALAb. . oe cece ce cou) DULKOY. ose cunnssy ne [Lobe 
Stalin Peak -.)..... .. Lae HOY Ea aA Rieiciogie - 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 


Mountains and Country| Feet ||Mountains and Country | Feet 


Mountains and Country| Feet 


Kilimanjaro (2 peaks). Ras Dashan. Ethiopia. ....|15,153//Toubkal, Morocco. .....-.|13,671 
Tanganyika Markham, Antarctica... .|15,100}|/Kinabalu, North Borneo.. , |13,455 
Kibo... 19,340||Wade, Antarctica. . .|15,000}|/Erebus, Antarctica........ 13,200 
Mawenzi. . 17,564||Meru, Tanganyika . |14,979||Abuya Myeda, Ethiopia... |13,123 
Kenya, Kenya. .......-. .. |17,058}|Buahit, Ethiopia.......... 14,797||Habermehl Antarctica... .|13,100 


Ruwenzori (Margherita), 
Uganda-Republic of the 


Congo.................{|16,795|| Kirkpatrick. Antarctica... . | 14,60! 
Carstensz, New Guinea... .|16,500||Elgon, Kenya-Uganda... .|14,178 
Idenburg, New Guinea.. .. .|15.748||Batu, Ethiopia........... 14,131 
Wilhelmina, New Guinea... |15,585||Gughe, Ethiopia.......... 13,780 
Juliana, New Guinea....... 15,420||Andrew Jackson, Ant- 

Wilhelm, New Guinea..... 15,400 BN OUCH -setsansls or.0e sor onrarels 13,750 
The Continental Divide 


Q}|Ulmer, Antarctic: 


Fridtjof Nansen, 
Antarctica....... 


Kerintji, Sumatra, . 
Cook, New Zealand. * 
Teide, Canary Isl......... 1 
Kosciusko, Australia ......| 7,316 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; 
the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic 
Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
westerly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45” W., the Di- 
vide, in a-northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52’. 

Then in a northerly direction, forming the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Parkk. 

Thence in a northerly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


Size and Dimensions of the Continents 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C.; Figures approximate. 


Miles 


South America. . 
Euro 


Asia vine. islands) . . :|16;900;000} 5,300) 6,00! 


N to S|JEtoW 


9,300,000] 5,300} 4,000]|Africa..........-..esees 11,500,000} 5,000} 4,700 
3,750,000} 2,400] 3,800||Antarctica.............. 


Miles 
N to SIEtoW 


2,950,000) 1,970) 2,400 
5,300,000]... . | 2.4.5 


Fertile regions occupy 33,000,000 sq. mi. Steppes 19,000,000 sq. mi. Deserts 5,000,000 sq. mi, 


How the Air is Kept Pure in Atomic Submarines 


Atomic subm 
have traveled in 4 
breathing produced in 
the following answer: 


Adequate oxygenation 0: 
stores of liauid oxygen, W. 


i travel long distances without coming to the surface. In recent voyages they 
eed acts for as jong as 60 days. This has led landsmen to ask: How is the air for 
an atomic submarine? The Journal of the American Medical Assn. has supplied 


f the air for an atomic submarine is provided by addition of the gas from 
hich makes possible storage of quantities adequate for long-duration sub- 


¢ carbon dioxide and other gaseous contaminants is accomplished by a “‘gas- 
Bes: cores. tn which the submarine atmosphere is pumped through sea water and the dis- 


scrubbing’ process in 
solved gases are discar 


ded. The method avoids the problems of chemical replacement or renovation 


that are inherent in older methods which use alkali absorbents. 


er -— 


Invention 


Adding machine. . 
Adding machine 


Airplane, e seca hogs 
‘Airplane, helicopter. 

Airplane, helicopter ate 
Airplane, jet: engine. 
Airplane with motor.. 


Airplane, hydro. . 
Airplane engine, 
super-charger.. 


dirigible 
airship, rigid dirigible 
Aluminum elec- 
trolytic process.... 
Are tube..... 


Are tube, immersion © 


seniter Boater wisi Seipe 
AULOZYTO,... 0.0.00 
Automatic ry. motors, 


oe oe differ- 
ential gear...... 
Automobile, e, electtic. 
Automobile, exper. 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline, 


Automobile, gasoline, 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, magneto. 
Automobile, muffler’. 
Automobile, Sélf-star . 
Automobile. steam... 


Babbitt metal 
Bakelite. ....... 
Balloon...... 
Barometer... 
BMOVCIGL S5 ieee ee eke 
Bicyele, modern..... 
Bieyele, safety...... 
Bifocal lens,....... 

Block ab eed railway 
Bomb, depth...... ve 
Bomb, Goptn Bees Site 
Bottle machine...... 
Browning gun....... 
Burner, GAs,........ 


Car-‘coupler,........ 
Carburetor, gasoline.. 
Card time recorder... 
Carding machine.... 
Oash register........ 
Cellophane,....:.... 
Celluloid 
Cement, Portland.... 
Circuit breaker...... 
Clock, pendulum. 

Coaxial cable system. | 


MOORE COVER ge-0-5.0,0.5.0 010 
Collar, paper: . 
Comptometer 
Condenser micro- 
phone (telephone),. 
Cotton gim.......... 
Cream separator..... 
Cultivator, disc...... 


Dental plate, rubber. 
Dial recorder........ 
Diesel engine 
Dynamite.....).... 
Dynamo, continuous 
UCCORU, soars vile eceie 
Dynamo, cont, cur... 
Dynamo, hydrogen 
ROOMS tA othe ies cre 
Dynamo, electric ma- 
chine modulator... 
Dynamo, high freq... 
Electric battery ptfie, . 
Electric ship power... 
Hlectromagnet....., 
Electron tube multi- 
BUNS yis ccfow sn trata aim 
Electroplating 
Electroplating 


Engine, coal-gas. 
Engine, gasoline. . tke te sats 
Engine, gasoline..... 
Engine, gas, compound) 
Engine, coal-gas 
MPASORO!, Wais pov lee /ena.0 


Engine, compression 
Paris (es 


Inyentor 


1642) Pascal...... 
888| Burroughs... 38 8. 
868| Westinghouse 


1939} Sikorski “ ia of Oa: 
1930 Whittle. 


Orville 


MO8S).. «oes 
Giffard....+6 
aDtos 


Dumont... 
Zeppelin..... 


Tall case 
Alexanderson 
Siepian- 


ave cr 
de la Cievra. . 
Westinghouse 


M 
Kettering. . 


9/Roper....... 


Babbitt. .... 
Baekeland. 
Montgolfier. . 


3| Torricelli. . 


Owens 
Browning....|U 


Bunsen... .. 
Janney...... U.S. 
Daimler..... 
Cooper... < +» U 
Whittemore 


9/Ritty......./U. 
solace 48 ok 


Picinotti..... 
Gramme.... 


Schuler...... 


Alexanderson 
dwards 


Thomson.. 


Sturgeon... 


Langmuir... 


5|Brugnatelli. . 
Jacobi- 


Brayton, Geo 
1)Levassor.... 
Eickemeyer,., 


‘*"| British 
WitburWegnt U. 8. 


stews 


/Gun, magazine...... 


|Ice-making machine. . 


Evaporated 
Filament. non-sag... . 
Furnace, for steei. . 
Galvanometer... 


Gold (cyanide p! 
for extraction). . 
Gramophone.......- 
Graphophone. ...... 
Gun, breechloader.. 


Gun sight, yon 
Gun, silencer........ 


Harvester... 0. 5 ce 
Harvester-Thresher. . 


Indigo, synthesis of... 
Kaleidoscope........ 
Kinetoscope........- 
ROGBE; Kise fan sae ee 


Lacquer, nitrocellu... 
Lamp, ale. ..o.ssm es 
Lamp, incandescent. . 


p, Kl 
Lamp, lime-light. 
Lamp, mercury vapor 
Lamp, miner's safety. 
Lamp, avOrnet: apcetetod 


Lathe, turret. . 
Lens, achromatic 
Lens, fused bifocal... 
Lens, fused bifocal. 

Leydenjar (condenser) 
Lightning rod 
Linoleum,...... 
Linotype....... 
Lithopone 
Lithopone........., 
Locomotive, electric. . 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... . 
I ocomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, prac’l. ; 

Locomotive, ist U. 8. 
Loom, power....... 
Loudspeaker,dynamic 


Mantler BARS ries te 
Mason jar.......... 
Match, friction...... 
Match’ phosphorus. 
Match, phosphorus. . 
Mercerized textiles. . 
Meter, induction 
Microphone SF Fae 
Microscope compat 
Monitor, warship. . 
ener 
Motor, AC... 3.606 
Motor; induction. .!: 
Motor, AC pont cle 
Motor. gutboard 
Motor, r 


Motoreycle. 
Movie machine. . 
Movie machine... 
Movie machine 


Movie—3 eee ‘i 


Mower, lawn..... 
Mowing machine. 


Nitroglycerin........ 


Nylon synthetic..... 


6) Langmuir . 
Kiel, A.& JU 


Drummond. . 


1930) Carothers.... 


nglish 


Mergenthaler oF me 


de Douhet.. .| French 
OP ete. Fok ee 
Vall os U.S. 
Trevithick.. .| English 
Fenton et al ,|English 
Hedley...... English 
Stepbenson. ,| English 
oe . | English 
Cooper, P...|U. 8. 
Cartwright. | English 
Rice -Kellogg | U. S. 
Gatling. .... U. = 
Hotenkiss, . .|U. 
Maxim, H. 8. Binglish 
ONLY wuss aes 18) 
Welsbach Austrian 
8|Mason, J... - 8. 
John Walker.| English 
Sauria....... rench 
Phillips... .. wade 
Mercer, J English 
Shallenberger eS. 
Berliner. .... US 


1846|Sobrero. ....| Italian. 


U.S. 


0.6, shee gebe Rag ew Selene! eel 


de 


“Invention 


Nylon 

Oil cracking AS 

a cracking 
Oil filled power cable. 

Oleomargarine. SS 

Ophthalmoscope. . 

Paper machine ceylin- 


er), for 
Paj er ‘machine (ene 
Paper, from wood 


‘ourdrinier)....... 


pulp. sulfate process 
Paper, sulfite process. 
Pen, fountain........ 
Pen, fountain...... A 
Pen, steel. .... aiianee 
Pendulum........ 


Phonograph....:... 
Photo, color........% 
Photo, color... .....% 
Photo, color, con- 
trolled penetration. 
Photo, 3-color screen,. 
Photo film, cellulold.. 
Photo film, trans- 
parent... 4... 
Photographic paper.. A 
Photography.......- 
Photography.......-+ 
Photography........ 
Photography... 
Photophone.. d 
eee setae 
Pjano player. ......8 
Pin, -safety..... a2 
Pistol (revolver) . 


Powder, smokeless. . . 
Powder, smokeless... 
Printing, color....... 


Printing press, rotary 
Printing press, web. . 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Punch card account’g. 
Radar... .... 


Radio broadcaster... 
Radio crystal oasllia. 
Radiometer....... 
Radio receiver cas- 
cade tuning 
nee Pcatver! ‘heter- 
Radio ip iransmitier * i 
triode modulation., 
Radio tube-diode. . 
Radio tube oscillator. 
Radio tube triode ..- 
Radio, signals....... 
Radio, magnetic 
detector.......... 
Radio, horizontal 
direction aerial. ... 
Radio FM 2-path.. 
Radio FM phase shift 
Radio FM wide band. 
Radio FM multiplex. 
get ark pre-em- 
Rado Bat improved 
multiplex 2% «<<a 
peaea HE transmitter 
Rayon i 
Rayon acetate......, 
Rayon cuprammonia. 
Rayon (introcellulose) 
Rayon (viscose)..... 
Beane Bree Arita apie 
Reaper. ....5%.. 
Reonrd. cy iinder..::. 
Record, dise. 

Record, wax ey linder . 
Refrigerants, low-boil- 
ing fluorine comp. 
Refrigerator car..... 
Resin. synthetic..... 
Rocket engine...... 

Rubber (neoprene) 
ehloroprene...... 

Rubber, Hog rear 

Saw, band 

Saw, circular........ 

Searchlight, arc...... 

Sewing machine. .... 


Shoe-sewing machine. 
Shuttle, flying.... 


Date | Inventor 


Nation 


1937 ne Pont lab.|U. 8. 

1891 war......f0. 8 

1891 Barneys ..-|Russian 

Pha Bxnanuell a Hae 
ouries 

1851 Helmholtz. 5 cone 


1809) Dickinson. .. 
1799)|Robert...... 


U.S. 
French 4 


1928} Godowsky.|U. S. 
1904|Lumicre, L. . 
1887|Goodwin....|U. 8. 


1826|Niepce, Sr... |French 
= pos eaee .|English 

aguerre....|French 
1839 aE ce, JT...) French 


1880 ol ep OR 
1925|Bell lab. -|U.8. 
1709|Cristoforl, .. : |Ttalian 
1863 |Fourneaux...|French 
1849/Hunt......./0. 8. 
1835|Colt......../U0. 8 
1797|Newbold. .../U. 8. 
1896|/Hardy......|U.&. 
1819} Wood...,.../U. S. 
1863|Schultze.....|German 
1884) Vielle..... .-|French 
1457|J. Fust, P. 

Schoeffler.. |German 
1846|Hoe. ape tae ge Ss 
1865|Bullock.....|/U.S. 
1804|Stevens.....|U. S. 
1827|Ressel. .....|/Czech 
1831|Sauvage.....|French 
1837|Ericsson.....|Swedish 
1884|Hollerith....|0. 8. 
1922|Taylor and ~ 

Young... . 
1907 pe lesb : 


1928|D: c 
1902 Stubpienela. r 
1918]Nicolson. ...|U. 
Crookes..... 


1913] Alexanderson|U. S. 
1913|Fessenden.../U. S. 
1914) Alexanderson .|U. S 
1905|Fleming..... 


1915|De Forest. ..|/U 
1907|De Forest. ../U. S. 


1895|Marconi,.... |Italian 
1902|Marconi,....|Italian 
1905|Marcont..... 


Italian 
1929|Armstrong. ..|U. 

1930| Armstrong, ..|U. 
1932|Armstrong...|U. 
1934/Armstrong.../U. 


1936|Armsirong...|U. S. 
1946 pr TaOne ../U. 8. 


1903) Poulson. . | Danish 
1883/Swan...... English 
1895 Cross-Bevan. English 
1890|Duplesses.... | French 
1884 Chardonnet.. French 
1892) Cross-Bevan. | English 
1831|Hussey......|0. 8. 
1834|McCormick..|U. 8. 
1887|Bell-Tainter..|U. S. 
1887|Berliner..... U.S. 
1888|Edison...... U.S. 
Midgely and 
1930} co-workers.|U. 8. 
1868|David..... U.S. 
2935 BS) oe es . |English 
1929/R.H.Goddard|U. 8. 
Carothers & 

1930] Collins....jU. 8. 
1839|Goodyear....|U. S. 
1808| Newberry. . . |English 
1777 Neamt ots wake Hingish 
1915|Sperr. U. 


1830 Phimmonler, Frenols 
1846|Howe.......]U. 8. 
1860 McKay.....|U. 5. 


1733|Kay......../English 


; 


Invention 


Fold DE 


1875; vest vehi 1887 


Date 


*npper berth, 1864; diner; 1868; 


_ World Facts—Great Inventions, United States and Foreign 


Inventor 


1891) Acheson..... 


— 


561 


Nation 
US. 


1858' Pullman.. .../U. 8. 


chair car, 


Steamboat, 
Steamboat, exp'mtl. . 
Steamboat, 
Steamboat, 
Steamboat, 
Steamboat, 
Steam car. 
Steam turbine, . 
Steam turbine, 
compounded 
Steel. es ra one « 


BELOW 0c... «157 aitie toe 
Steel alloy. peer 
Steel, electric..... 
Steel, manganese. . 
Steel, stainless... ..- 
Stereoscope:........ 
Stethoscope......... 
Stethoscope, binaural. 
Submarine........ 
Submarine, even keel. 
Submarine, torpedo. . 
Tank, military... .. 5 
Telegraph, duplex.. 
Telegraph, electromag. 
Telegraph, magnetic... 
Telegraph, quadrupiex 
Telegraph, wireless, 

high frequency.... 
Telegraph, wireless, 

low frequency..... 
Telephone. . i v.s 0 
Telephone amplifier. . 
Telephone, automatic 
Telephone, filter..... 
Telephone, radio..... 


Telephone, radio... 

Telephone, radio, 1. a. 
Telephone, recording . 
Telephone, wireless. . 
Telescope, i. cii% < ese 
Telescope... eck oe 
Telescope, Astron.... 


rl) LeletyDe. ..sc2ee aes 


Télevisions: $5 5s seen 
Welevslony rus pe ees 
Television, iconoscope 
Pelovisloni. case cette 


Thermometer....... 
Thermometer, mere. . 
Time recorder....... 
Time, bya hs A leeteedech 
Tire, bicycle. 

Tire, double-tube. 
Tire, pneumatic..... 
Tool, pneumatic..... 
Torpedo Soeiaeacetat «Oe rophaleales 
Torpedo, SEA oS 
Torpedo, marine. 
/Torpedo, radio. 
Torpedo, remote ‘cont. 
Torpedo, self-propell . 
Torpedo, See ne E 
Tractor, Gal eae 
Transformer, A.C., 
Transformers...... 


Trolley car, electric: 
Tungsten (drawn) Sie 


Tungsten, ductile. . 
Tungsten filament 1n- 
eandescent lamp... 
DUTbINE, BAS mo Fi. 3s 
Turbine, hydraulic. . 
Turbine, steam,..... 
Type, movable...... 
Typewriter......... 
Typewriter......... 


Welding, atomic 
PYVGTOSENS wsige ne < 
Welding, tube....... 
Welding, electric. ... 
Wire, barbed........ 
Wire, barbed........ 
X-ray 


ff. 
Bunsen, ,..|German 
+....|Alston. ....,| English 
ase Demuesen ihe S 8 
argreayes. .|Eng 
1783 .|French 
7 5 cee 
Harvey .|U. 8. 
1901| Taylor- White] J. 8. 
1900) Heroult..... French 
1884| Hadfield... ..|English 
1916| Brearley... ,. |English 
1838] Wheatstone. .|English 
1819) Laennec,....|French 
0|Cammann,..|U. S. 
1891i| Molland.....jU. S. 
1894|Lake........ U. 8. 
1776|Bushnell.....|U. S. 
1914/Swinton..... English 
1853/Gintl....... Austrian 
1836| Wheatstone. . | English 
1832|Morse...... U.S. 
1874|Edison...... U.S. 
1896) Marconi Italian 
1895|Preece..... . |English 
1876| Bell... . 2... U.S. 
1912) De Forest. ..|U. S. 
1891|\Strowger....,|U. 8. 
1911);Campbell....|U. 5. 
1902) Poulsen and 
Fessenden. |0. S. 
1906) De Forest. ..|U. S. 
1915/Am. T.&T../U.S, 
1898} Poulson..... Danish 
1899] Collins...... . Be 
1608) Lippershey.. .|Neth. 
1609| Galileo...... Italian 
1611| Kepler. . |German 
1928] Morkrum- 
Kleinschmidt) U_-S. 
1926/Baird.....,..|Seottish 
1934| V. Zworykin. |U.S. 
1934| P. Farnsworth|U. 8. 
Baird Sa Scottish 
1593) Gallleo.....- Italian 
1710) Reaumur.., .|French 
1714) Fahrenheit German 
1890|Bundy...... U. 8. 
1918) Bryce....... U.S. 
1889) Duplop..... Trish 
1845 TROMSPERN English 
1888) Dunlop. Trish 
1865) Law........ English 
1866} Whitehead Ienglish 
1876) Brennan English 
1804) Fulton,...... U. &. 
1897|Fiske......, U.S. 
aie Hammond,../U. 5, 
1868 eee . (English 
#3 Ale Maxim, H. Us 
1900) Holt........ U.S. 
1885|Stanley..... U=S, 
1930) ClarE..... .|U. 8, 
1884; Van Depoel 

-87| & Sprague,|U. 8. 
1913) Coolidge... .|U..8. 
1912) Coolidge. ...|U. 8. 

Just and 
1912) Hanaman.. 

899\C. G. Curtis. vu. & 
1849| Francis..... 8. 
1896|C. G. Curtis. U 8. 
1450) Gutenberg. , .}German 
1864| Mitterhoffer. | Austrian 
1868/Sholes and 

Glidden... *|U. S: 
Langmuir- 

1924; Palmer.,..|U. 8. 

1930) Prilnce. >... Us. 

1877| Thotson....|U. 5. 

874|Gidder...... U. 8. 
1875) Haish....,.. U. 58. 
1895/ Roentgen... .;|German 
1916| Coolidge. U. 8. 
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Details of Famous Inventions ti 
Automobile. Charles E. Duryea declared he operated the first successful American automobile 
Springfield, Mass., Apr. 19, 1892. His brother, J. Frank Duryea, asserts he made ae ea 
butions to the car and that it did not run until Sept., 1893. Practical patent was 5 
Pecaug: A pa Pe aths Oct pet visconsin, Madison Wia., saya the aiteat Tan station 
. A plaque at the Vv. 0: F - ce 
ep iar Ouise as 5xM began scheduled broadcasts in 1919. Originator was Earle M. Terry (1879-1929). 
Radar. Principle recognized in 1922 by Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, U. S. Naval ae 
Aircraft Laboratory, Washington, D. C. The Navy ordered radar for ships, 1936. First — ene 
it was U. S. S. New York, 1938. Radar recorded coming of Japanese planes at Pearl Harbor, 
hostile mission was suspected. During the 1930s the British, alerted by the Taylor-Young experiments, 
independently developed radar, which they called radio-location. a 
Rockets. Dr. Robert H. Goddard (1882-1945) proved practicality of rockets Mar. 16, 1929, at uburn, 
Mass. He obtained 20 patents on rockets and missiles and the U. S. Government Aug. 5, 1960 paid his 
heir, Mrs. Goddard, and the D. & F. Guggenheim Foundation, $1,000,000 for patent infringements. 
He was first to launch a liquid-fuel rocket. Two of his engine inventions are in use. Rocket invention 
also is credited to Hermann Oberth, German, and Konstantin Tsiolkovski, Russian. ; 
Television. Developed in the 1930s in laboratories, principal patents going to Vladimir Zworykin and 
Philo Farnsworth, who developed it independently. Authorized by Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, July 1, 1941. There were five months of telecasting to about 10,000 sets before Pearl Harbor. First 
commercial TV from Empire State Bldg., New York, 1941. First stations were WNBT (NBC, New York), 
WCBW (CBS, New York) and Dumont. The image orthicon pick-up tube was developed by RCA in 1946. 
J. L. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color television in 1944. In the United 
States Peter C. Goldmark made contributions to color TV. CBS demonstrated a color system in 1946. 
RCA in 1947. The first color broadcast of any duration was a one-hour program by CBS June 25, 1951, 
over a network. Alfred C. Schroeder, of RCA laboratory at Penn’s Neck, N. J., received a patent for 
a tri-color tube in March, 1952, and assigned it to RCA. 


Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 


Product Date| Discoverer | Nation Product Date| Discoverer | Nation 
Armour & Co./U. S. Erythromycin... 1952) McGuire. ...|U. 8. 
fects dye. Perkin. .....}English ||Ether, anesthetic 1842) Long........ U. 8. 
Anti-rabies. Pasteur French |/|Insulin......... 1922| Banting,Best,| - 
Antitoxin Koch German MacLeod. .|Canad. 
Argyrol ‘Barnes Us: Izoniazid..........-| 1952) Hoffman-La- 
Arsphenamin .|German Roche ..../U. S. 
Aspirin : German Domagh.....|German 
Atomic theory....... English ||Methanol......... ° 1925|Patard...... French 
Atom-smashingtheory| 1919|Rutherford. .|English ||Neomycin........ 1949) Waksman & 
PDR BWITNG sacs cis o.0'0-0 0]. stale s Mietzsch,etal|German Lechevalier|/U_ S. 
Aureomycin......... 1948|Duggar..... U.S. Neutron. ...... «se+-| 1932/Chadwick. . .|English 
Azo dyes. ....... saelee--- |Mietzsch, Nitrie acid. <...s</sis90% 1648] Glauber..... German 
Klarer.~ ..|German || Nitric oxide..... «-..+| 1772) Priestley... .| English 
Bacitracin.......... 1945 |Neleney..... U.S. Penicillin... ..0c:0e-< -.-}| 1929) Alex. Fleming] English 
Barbital...... eeceee| 2903/Fischer...... German Practical use...... 1941) Florey-Chain.| English 
NG es ae 1920 |Calmette, Plutonium fission. ...| 1940) Kennedy,J.W|U. 8. 
Guerin. ...|French Wahl, A. C..|U. 8. 
CO) 1940 |Kerst, D. W.|U. 5. Seaborg, G.T./U. 8. 
COTE GA ae 1936|Kogl, Ton- Segre, Emilio} U. 8. 
MICB Se csiscahels German |)Polio vaccine........ 1953|Salk, Jonas B.|}U. S 
Bleaching powder.,..| 1798|Tennant. Polymixin 245.24. 
Bordeaux mixture....| 1885|Millardet.... Protargol. ..... 
Bromine from sea.,,,.| 1924|Edgar- Quinine-syntheti 4 = 
Kramer Radioactivity. ...... 1 rel... . 
Calcium carbide. 1888|Wilson...... Radioactivity counter] 1908) Rutherford, 
Carbon oxides. .. 1925|Fisher Geiger... .| English 
Carbomycin. .. . 1952 |Tanner FROIN oe) siatelaleralayekate 1898) Curie, Pierre.) French 
Camphor synthetic... | 1896|Haller a RSGWUWM. jsiese awe oan 1898] Curie, Marie. | Polish 
CIOVING © F503 1810/Davy....... Relativity theory....} 1905) Einstein... .. German 
Chloroform.........+ 1831/Guthrie, 8...)/U. 8. Salvarsan (606)...... 1910] Ehrlich...... German 
Chloromycetin....... 1947|/Burkholder, .|U. 8. Streptomycin........ 45|Waksman... 8. 
Conteben........... 1950 |Belmisch, Sulfanilamide theory..| 1908}/Gelmo...... erman 
Mietzsch, Sulfanilamide........ 934) Domagh German 
Domagh...}German |/Sulfadiazine......... 1940) Roblin... ... U.S. 
iapHAONE. . osc ecw 1936|Kendall..... St Sulfapyridine........ 1938) Ewins Phelps| English 
Cortisone, synthesis..} 1946|/Sarett....... U.S. Sulfathiazole. .......)...5. Fosbinder, 
ROMANCES. cicecescieee 1905|Caro, Frank .|German Walter..../U. S. 
Cyclotrom.......... .| 1930|/Lawrence..,.)/U. S Sulfuric acid’. ....... 1831) Phillips. ....| English 
BEE Wass tals)-ace'arere"e® 1874 |Zeldler...... German ||Sulfuric acid, lead. ...| 1746) Roebuck... .| English 
(Nov applied as insecticide until 1939) Tuberculin.......221| 1890] Booby. -|Gerraan 
Deuterium (heavy Urey, Brick- Uranium fission Hahn, Strass- 
hydrogen)... 2.0.6. 1932| wedde, (theory)....... Gist RIS 9s OAD yom German 
Murphy.../U. 8. HORT. har Danish 
Electric waves....... 1888 |Hertz....... German Einstein...) U. 
Electron ..| 1918/Thomson, J. {English Fermi... .. . Italian 
Electron diffraction. .| 1936|/Thomson, G. |English Pegram U.S. 
Davisson..../U. S. Uranium fission, atom- Wheeler. ..|U.S. 
Plectron spectrometer| 1944/Deutsch, Bli- ic reactor......... 1942) Enrico Fermi.| Itatian 
iout, Evans|U, 8S. Leo Szilard. .|U.S. 
Electrostatic generator! 1929|VanGralff. de |U. S. Vaccine (smallpox)...! 1798\Jenner...... English 
cP lees ES AT Tach I SAME OL AL 


Density of Gases and Vapors 
Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Ninth Revised Edition. Weight in Grams per litre. 


Gas Gas We. Gas 

PROCBUYICHO., 5.0 cece e cess ce HIOTING reject aie ele eietaleea : Neoninas sae 

DERE i ih wipes els\ aus, a4ieis © relluma 530s inne s ra eas Nitric oxide 
PATORGOMIA so sissy ba venvees Hydrogen 5 [ONke Nitrogen (chem.) 
BMTREOMRUE Watts sets ce hens sete arora #tydrogen bromide....... 3.610 || Nitrogen (atm.) 
UALR CINE) 5 Sp eee RIED ORE ee Hydrogen chloride. ...... 1.627 || Nitrosyl chloride 
BUGANEIBO Gs ee ee Hydrogen iodide......... 5.708 || Nitrous oxide... 
BRIAN Gee ens 6 ss alles, 8:0 070 Mfydrogen selenide....... 3.670 ||Oxygen........ 
Carbon dioxide.......... ||Hydrogen sulfide........ 1.520 |;}Phosphine...... 
Carbon monoxide........ {/ESEY PUON). '«ie.nie pissin trerare 3.736 ||Propane......... ‘ 
Carbon oxysulfide........ INT@URONGS Nira errno teravetetarane .715 ||Silicon tetrafluoride 
ROTUOEMO eee acini at: v9, 0) ope Methyl chloride......... 2.308 |/Sulfur dioxide. ........ 
Chlorine monoxide....... Methyl ether... 0s icnlen ve 2.110 |/Xenon...... Eiene ataraltage oleae 
FUTILE) Glodetgrcaia ise ivievel seis ares Methyl fluoride.......... 1,545 
BUD IBTIG ics aioe ets ores o0t8 Mono methylamine...... 1.396 


& 
i 
: 
: 


ow 
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Notable Tall ‘Buildings 
Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


ght from sidewalk to roof, including poe and tower if enclosed, integral part of structure 
a eal es of stories above street leve: Buildings 250 ft, or over listed in most cities, 300 it. oF 
ver in others 
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Height] Stories} * Height/Stories 
Ft. No. No. 


City City e. 
NEW YORK CITY,MANHA’ aan Canada House... 333 27 
Empire State, 84th St.. 5th Ave. 1,250 103 112 West 34th St 328 27 
TV tower, 222 ft., makes total.. FETs Geuio es HOON FE TUG «sty te os ct oS 328 25 
Chrysler, Lexi mn Ave. & 42d St. 1,046 77 Bank of New York, 530 Fifth Ave. 327 26 
60 Wall Tower, 70 PineSt......... 950 67 American Home ba ae 324 25 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St. .: 900 71 Lorillard Bldg., 42nd St... 320 28 
RCA. Rockefeller Center......... 850 70 |\99 Park ie oR tye eee 316 26 
Chase Manhattan Bldg.. F 813 60 55 Madison Avenue........... i 313 24 
Wooiworth, 233 Broadway........ 792 60 380 Madison Avenue............. 311 25 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 20 Ex. Pl. 741 57 Lever House, 390 Park Ave..... — 307 24 
Union Carbide Bidg., 270 Park nae. 707 52 |/360 Lexington Avenue............ 304 26 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave. 700 50 Look Bldg., 488 Madison Ave..... 304 25 
500 Fifth Avenue................ 697 60 ||Hotel Statler, 7th Ave. & 33rd St 303 21 
Chanin, Lexington Ave. and 42d St 680 56 260 Madison Avenue........... ais 300 22 
Lincoln. 60 rie a ie oe ana ty, oy BROOKLYN 
Irving Trus a POCti. aia orye 
Waldort-Astoria, 301 Park Ave...) 625 | 47. |/16Gourt Streets cee 2s22] 390 | BF 
as) POG erent sense oie 
General Electric, Lexington Ave.::} 616 | 50 NPY ele. Go. 101 Willousiby st Pit ie 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave.. 615 40 3 0 
On 149 612 47 Court Chambers, 66 Court St. 4 3 
Ss Tec Broadway non Ne Bt heat or4 37 _||St- George Hotel. 51 Clark St..... 315 30 
Fines Ue isrtave otimeAm|| $471 aie ott BANNae | 38) a 
unicipal, Park Row entre St. ea <2 26 ee Sie woes : 
Socony Mobil Bidg.. East 42nd St.| 572 45 ||Home Savings Bank........ +1 250 21 
N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave...... 565 35 ATLANTA, GA. 
30 Broad Street 562 48 Bank of Georgia Bldg......... oar 390 32 
Sherry-Neth' ad: ‘bth Ave., both St. 560 40 Georgia Power Co. Bldg j 300 22 
633 Third Ave.. 557 39 Fulton National Bank. : 295 22 
Transportation, 225 Broadway. 6 45 Grady Memorial ere: 287 20 
Equitable an oe ae ieee Am. pee 5 Rhodes Haverty Bldg.. 250 22 
Ritz Tower, Par! ve. 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Sees Sornaicse 540 39 Renin Gat eee MD. 495 33 
Equitable, 120 Broadway....... 538 42 Hearst Tower. 330 16 
Downtown Athi. Club, 19 West St.. 530 45 Emerson ‘Tower 290 15 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th St. 525 45 Lord Baltimore Hotel. 289 19 
Hotel Pierre, Fifth Ave. & 61st St.. 525 44 Consolidated Gas Bldg 280 24 
House of Seagram, 375 Park Ave. . 525 38 Mercy Hospital. . 277 30 
Du Mont Bes 515 Madison Ave.. 520 42 Commercial Credit Bldg. 259 20 
ESET ORE WAV. ong 2 Sos oc ciskege eT 520 31 First Natl. Bank 254 31 
Newsweek Bide, 444 Madison Ave. 518 ce) | ad eee ap RRR De caeege en Set ai 
First Natl. City Bank 515 41 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. fa 
International, Rockefeller Center... 514 41 ||Comer Bldg. . See 325 27 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street. 513 32 |/Thomas Jefferson Hotel. Biase 287 21 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue... .. 513 43 ||First Natl. Bank Bldg............ | «256 21 
1407 Broadway Realty Corp. S 512 44 BOSTON, M ASS. 
United Nations, 405 E. 42nd St. 505 39 U. S. Custom House. “ . 496 32 
22 East 40th Street 503 43 ||John Hancock Bldg. . craretti foe 26 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine SQOH aes Federal Bldg. & Post Office... ._.. 345 22 
N. ¥. Telephone, 140 West St. 498 33 |/Suffolk County Courthouse....... 330 19 
80 Pine Street. - 497 40 United Shoe Mach. Bldg......... 298 24 
Chase Manhattan Bank, j81 Pine St. 494 38 |New England Tel. & Tel..........| 298 20 
Fuller Bldg., 45 E. 57th S 492 40 || BUFFALO, N. Y. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza...........-.. 490 36 1. 378 32 
666 Fifth Avenue......-..-...-.- 483 4g ||City Hal cane ‘be 351 39 
15 Broad Street.............:... 480 40 ||Rand Bldg., not incl. 49-ft beacon. ‘ 
Con. Edison, 14th St. & Irving Pl..| 474 34 ||Liberty Bank...... pee as 
‘New Yorker Hotel.......:.....-. 470 42 |\Electric Bldg... -. .. 101. eee es 383 oe 
Hampshire House, Central Park So.| 470 40 ||10 Lafayette Sail 1g Session ae 
McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St..... 464 33. ||N..Y. Telephone B cise ee ae 16 
Essex House, Central Park South. . 460 44 -||Marine Trust........ 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, Cenr. Pk. So. 456 41 CHICAGO, ILL, 
111 West. 40th Street............. 451 34 Board of Trade, incl. 81 ft. statue... 605 Ag 
Metropolitan Life, 25 E. 24th St.... 451 31 Prudential Bldg., 130 E. Randolph 
100, Park’ AVG< <ioin ire tess ohn 443 34 Dr., not incl. 311-ft. antenna tower 601 41 
Daily News, 220 East 42d St..... 439 36 Pittsfield, 55 E. Washington St.... 557 38 
w50-Chird-A venue... 0562-56 nee 436 36 ||Kemper Insurance Bldg........... 555 45 
Chrysler Building Bast..........- 432 32 || Field Bldg., 135 S. LaSalle St......] 535 42 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. & cas St. 426 40 //One LaSalle Street......... Seats tee 530 49 
1.T. & T. Bidg., 320 Park Ave.. 425 34 Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison... 526 45 
Esso, Rockefeller Center.......... 424 33 ||Pure Oil, 35 E. Wacker Drive..... 523 40 
2 Broadway. . 421 32 ||Lincoln Tower, 75 BE. Wacker Dr. . 519 42 
Squibb Bldg., 745 Fifth Ave. 420 35 ||Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich... 503 37 
110 William Street..... 420 31 ||LaSalle-Wacker, 221 N. LaSalle St. 491 41 
575 Lexington Avenue. 414 34 American National Bank......... 479 40 
Pfizer Bldg., 235 BE. 42nd 8 409 33 Bankers, 105 W. Adams St 476 41 
RKO, Rockefeiler Center. 409 31 Continental Companies. . 475 32 
Maritime Exchange Bldg . 400 36 ||American Furniture Mart 474 24 
Commerce Bldg., 155 E. 44th St.. 399 38 ||Sheraton Hotel 471 42 
Sinclair Oil Bldg., 600 Fifth Ave.. 399 27 Palmolive, 919 N. 468 37 
Western Electric, 222 Broadway. . 393 31 188 Randolph WOWwer sits 5 465 45 
DO PTORD I TTCOUS occ. ee hecemin «sae 390 27 —||‘Tribune Tower, 435 N. Mich. Ave. 462 36 
Hanover Bank Bldg., 350 Park Ave. 389 30 Roanoke 11 8. LaSalle St......... 452 37 
B2GOPAYE ANG: Gobinine oF Cae reise 388 31 Willoughby Tower, 8 S. Mich. Ave.. 438 38 
485 Lexington Avenue,........... 377 30 |/Chicago Temple not incl. cross... . 400 21 
Mutual Of New York Bldg., not in- | Wrigley, 400 N. Mich. Ave....... 398 32 
eluding 150-ft. weather mast. 376 25 333M. Michigan Ave... ........., 394 34 
Savoy Hilton Hotel, 767 Fifth Ave. 375 34 Executive House, 71 E. Wacker Dr.. 385 40 
123 William Street. 365 26 ||Lake Towers, 179 Lake Shore Dr.. 360 30. 
Gen. Tele. Bidg., 730 Third Ave. 364 28 |/Allerton Hotel, 701 N. Mich. Ave.. 360 24 
Atlantie Bldg., 45 Wall-Gt. 2%...) 360 27 Drake Towers, 179 E. Lake Shore Dr. 347 32 
Hotel MeAipin re See ie OID 360 26 Builders, 228 N. LaSalle St........ 342 32 
Amer. Machine & Mognary, Hae 355 28 Merchandise Mart, .....:........ 340 24 
Sheiton Hotel. 350 35 Conrad Hilton Hotel............. 340 25 
Delmonico Hotel. . nate Loads 350 33 ||Corn Products, 201 N. Wells St... .. 336 28 
New York Coliseum......:....... 346 26 ||Inland Steel Building.....,....... 333 19 
TEU MUG AYEIOG. 5 oli acsis o's ait .0i5 oss 345 28 Morton, 208 W. Washington St.... 332 21 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral........... B39. Vet ea co || Narragansett Apartments......... 332 22 


City 


taba Ee aes 


Union Central... 
Kroger Bidg.. 
Terrace Hilton Hotel.. 

yee ee ‘OHIO- 
Terminal Tower.. Ween. 
Ohio-Bell Telephone. . bribe Pais 
55 Public Square Bidg... 
Union Commerce Bidg 
Superior Bldg Pre 
Tishman East Ohio Gas Bide. SALE 
Standard Bldg. . Pom 
B F, Keith Bidg. erates 

DALLAS, “TEXAS 
Southland Life Tower 
Republic Bank Bldg., not incl. 150- 

ft. ornamental tower. 
Mercantile Nati. Bank “Blag., “not 

incl. 115-ft. weather beacon...... 
Magnolia Petroleum Bld: aa Upaher ate aise 
Mayflower Bidg.. nee gee 
Bell Telephone Bldg. ace een 
Mercantile pees Bise-: = 
Sheraton Hotel. 
Corrigan Bldg.. 
Davis Bldg 
Tower Pa palciea ‘Bid 
Adolphus Hotel...... 
M..& W. Tower Bldg. 
Santa Fe Bldg. (1st unit). 

TON OHIO" 

Hulman Bldg. . aentohe ‘| 
Knott Bldg. B 

DENVER, (COLO. 

First National Bank. . a 
at Tower. 

§. Denver Nati. Bank Center.. 
Bien sae Club Bidg. aa ond 
Mountain States Tele. & Tele... |. 

DES “be Sedat Rhy 
Equitable Bldg. . a0 
State Capitol. 

DETROIT, ‘MICH. 
Penobscot, 637 Griswold......... 
Guardian, 500 Griswold.......... 
Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd.... 
David Stott, 1150 Griswold....... 
Fisher, W. Grand Blvd, & 2d St... 
Cadillac Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq. 
David Broderick Tower.......... 
Buhl, 535 Griswold.............. 
Michigan Bell Telephone......... 
PATON ADK. cscs o.y wires cane 
Sheraton Cadillac Hotel. we 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Continental Natl. Bank Bldg 
Continental Life Ins. Bide 
Fair Store. 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

State Capitol. . 
Hotel Harrisburger. . 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Gulf, 710 Main BG se oie ig vile ate 


Bank of the eee Wakil gets 
Texas Natl. Bank, 1302 Main 
Sterling, Fannin and ‘Texas 


oo ae see = 


JAC CKSON, MISS. 
First Nati. Bank Bldg...... 
Deposit Guaranty Bank Bld 
Standard Life Bidg........ 
JACKSONVILLE, FL 
Prudential Ins, Co. of Amer. . 

Independent Life & Accident Co. . 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Bldg. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Medical Center, Tuberculosis 


KANSAS. CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Light and Power Pidg, 
Federal ee BIG. 4 
City Hall 
Telephone Bldg. . 
Bryant Bldg. 
Federal Reserve Blag. 

LOS BRCELES, CALIF, 
City Hall. 
T'ravelers Insurance. 
Wilshire Flower Bldg 
Spring Street Realty Bldg. 


Lee Towers Bldg. = 
U. 8. Post Office & Court House. || 


Sterick . 
Columbian utual Lite Tower. : 
Exchange BIGBZ,. ....<. 02.5. ad aes 
MIAMI, FLA. 

Dade County Court House.. 
Du Pont Bl 
Miami Daily 


saeeee 


City Hall. 

Wisconsin qeteene Co 
Milwaukee Gas tescies 
Schroeder Hotel. 
Wisconsin Stee 


MINNEA 
Foshay Tower, eee including 163-ft. 


Rand Tower. 


NEWARK, N, J. 

National Newark =; Essex ee <a 
Raymond-Commer: AS ay 
Prudential inepurena ldg@. 04 
American Insurance Company..... 
Prudential Insurance Company. AE 
N. J. Bell Telephone Co a 

Mutual Benefit Life Ins. 
Martland Medical Canter 
Military Park Bldg.. 
Gibraltar Building. . 


NEW ORLEANS, een: 

Hibernia Bank Bldg..... y bitin 

American Bank Bide... aia 

Charity Hospital of Louisiana... -. 

Cees a 

Kaiser Bldg. . 

City Hall. . - Oe i ee 

Tribune Tower. Sey tae 

First Western Bank ‘Bidg.- Pe icheeeed 

Telephone Bldg. 32 <5 52a. 5 cans 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


First National Bank. ............. | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

City Hall Tower 

incl. 35-ft. statue of Wm. Penn... 
Phila. Savings Fund Society ...... 
Philadelphia National Bank....... 
Girard Trust, Broad & Chestnut... 
Lewis Tower, 15th & Locusi...... 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust....... 
Penn Mutual Life..............- 
The Drake. 15th & Spruce........ 
Medical Tower, 255 So. 17th...... 
Market Street Natl. Bank........ 
Packard, 15th & Chestnut........ 
Inquirer Building...........-.-. 
Land Title, Broad & Chestnut..... 
Edison, 9th & Sansom............ 
Architects, 17th & Sansom 
1500 Walnut Street.............. 
1616 Walnut Street............... 
Chateau Crillon, 19th & Locust... . 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Gulf, 7th Ave. and Grant St 
University of Pittsburgh...... 1.1! 
52 m. Penn Place Gs 8. Hoagie: 
Toppers, 7th Ave. and Grant 
Alcoa Bldg., 425 Sixth res 
Grant, Grant St. nr. 3d Av 


Oliver, 535 Smithfield St.......... 
Bell Telephone, 416 7th Ave 
Frick, 437 Grant St..-......000-. 
Farmers Bank, 301 Fifth Ave... _| 
Commonwealth, 316 Fourth Ave... 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Central National Bank Bldg 
First National Bank Bidg......... 

ROCESS N.Y; 
Eastman Kodak Bidg............. 
Lincoln Alliance aes ee 
Times Square Bldg.. 


ST. LOUIS, 
S. W. Bell Tele. Bldg 
Civil Courts. 
Park Plaza Hotel. 
Lennox Hotel. 
Missouri Pacific Bldg 
Continental Bldg. . 
Railway Exchange Bid; 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

First Natl. Bank Bldg., “Set ingt 
100-ft. sign. Ap 
U.S. Post Office’ Bidg: : Bat 

City Hall & Court House. 
Monta cHicty, Ward & Co. Bldg. . 


Mo. 


gees 
syatees 


BUSSE BRS ERE 


wig, SEN tere 


3 


ee ee 


City 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Transit Tower ae a 
Nix Pro 


Natl. Bank of Commerce 
Alamo National Bldg...... pail cix = ia 
Milam Bldg....... 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
RAEN ESLUEL Sel, “tuntyidis tiers aeiecicals 6 
Gelephone Bide... ..-...---...--- 
AEST ARI 31 C0 ae a ati Sear ale 
460 Sutter Street... 00.50... 3. 
Cathedral Apartments........... 
Equitable Life Assurance Bidg..... 
Standard Oil Bidg............... 
Crown Zellerbach Bldg............ 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel.......... 
100 McAllister Bldg.............. 


OTHER TALL BUILDINGS 


Other buildings (height in feet in parentheses) 
are: Akron, Ohio, First Natl. Tower Bldg., 28 
(330); Allentown, Pa., Penn. Power & Light Bldg., 
23 (322); Baton Rouge, La., State Capitol, 34 (450); 
Charlotte, N. C., Liberty Life Bldg., 20 (260); Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Lincoln-Veque Tower, 47 (555); Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., Wilson Tower, 20 (273); Duluth, 
Minn., Alworth Bldg., 16 (247); Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Lincoln Natl. Bank Bldg., 23 (312); Hartford, 
Conn., Travelers Ins. Co. Bldg., 26 (357, not in- 
cluding beacon); Lansing, Mich., Michigan Natl. 
Tower, 25 (300, not including antenna tower); 
Lincoln, Nebr., State Capitol (469, incl. 32-ft. 
bronze statue); Nashville, Tenn., Life and Cas- 
ualty Tower, 30 (409); New Haven, Conn., Hark- 
ness Memorial Quadrangle (257); Providence, 
R. I., Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 26 (420); Shreve- 
port, La., Beck Bldg., 20 (266); Syracuse, N. Y., 
State Tower, 22 (315); Waco, Tex., Amicable Life 
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Height |Stories 

City Ft. No. 

111 Sutter Bldg............ en 309 24 

Pacific Natl. Bank. .......... 2 

INSU SO WOE saan an on. « oleate 302 

Cee Tacgtt SEN) LCR OR et I Siti oa 301 5 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

L. C. Smith Bldg. . 500 42 

Norton Bldg. ..... 384 22 

orthern Life Tower 314 27 

Washington Bldg.... . 289 21 

United Exchange Bldg. . 275 23 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Owens Illinois Bldg... ........... 368 27 

froledo ‘Trust Bldg. ..........2...] 288 | 2u 
TULSA, OKLA. 

National Bank of Tulsa...........{ 400 24 

Phtitowee tun. ded. eee 343 | 23 


AND FOREIGN STRUCTURES 


Bldg., 21 (282, incl. observation tower); Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Reynolds Bldg., 21 (315). 


Foreign structures: ‘Tokyo television tower 
(1,082); The Hiffel Tower (984.25); Pyramid of 
Cheops, in Egypt (450); and St. Peter’s in Vatican 
City (448). 


The spires of Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 
Cathedral of ‘Cologne (512), both in Germany, are 
the tallest in the world. Other such spires include 
the Strasbourg Cathedral (468); St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna (441); Salisbury Cathedral, England (406). 
Cathedral of Seville, Spain (400); Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, Belgium (397); Torazzo of Cremona, Italy 
(397); Freiburg Cathedral, Germany (385); St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London (365), and the St. Pat- 
rick’s R. C. Cathedral (340), and St. Paul’s Church 
of England Cathedral (300), both in Melbourne, 
Australia. 


WORLD’S TALLEST STRUCTURES 
Television tower-of Station KFVS-TV, Cape Girardeau, Mo.,—1,676 feet. 
Television tower of Station WGAN-TYV, Portland, Maine—1,619 feet. 
Television tower of Station KSWS-TV, Roswell, N. M.—1,610 feet. 


The Mayfiower Compact 


The Mayflower Compact, regarded by some 
historians as marking the beginning oi democ- 
racy in America, was signed by 41 adult male 
members of the Pilgrims aboard the Mayflower as 
it lay alongside the present site of Provincetown, 
Mass., in 1620. Because the Pilgrims’ patent from 
the Virginia Company gave them no right to settle 
so far north, there was grumbling among some 
members of the company who said abandonment 
of the Virginia patent left their leaders with no 
authority over them. To prevent disorder, the 
Mayflower Compact was signed, binding the Pil- 
grims to form a government and to abide by its 
laws. See page 195 for further details. 


The text of the compact follows: 


In the Name of God, Amen, We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., 

Having undertaken, for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof enact, constitute and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
due submission and obedience. 


In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November, 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the year of 
the reign of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 
John Carver Edward Fuller 
William Bradford John Turner 
Edward Winslow Francis Eaton = 
William Brewster James Chilton 
Isaac Allerton John Craxton 
Miles Standish John Billington 
John Alden (*) Moses Fletcher 
Samuel Fuller John Goodman 
Christopher Martin Digery Priest 
William Mullins Thomas Williams 
William White Gilbert Winslow 
Richard Warren Edmund Margesson 
John Howland Peter Brown 
Steven Hopkins Richard Bitteridge 


Edward Tilly George Soule 
John Tilly Richard Clark 

* Richard Gardiner 
Francis Cooke John Ailertan 
Thomas Rogers Thomas English 
Thomas Tinker Edward Doten 
John Ridgdale Edward Liester 


(*) Sole male survivor at time of his death, 
Sept. 12, 1687. 


The American's Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, clerk of the U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and accepted 
by the House Apr. 3, 1918 


I believe in the United States of America as a 


government of the people, by the people, for the 


people; whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
a sovereign nation of many sovereign states, a perfect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 


their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it is 


my duty to my country to love it; to support its 


Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


ink 
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The Electoral College 


The President and the Vice President of the 
United States are the only elective Federal officials 
not elected by direct vote of the people. They are 
elected by the members of the Electoral College, 
an institution that has survived since the found- 
ing of the nation despite more than 100 attempis 
in Congress to alter or abolish it. In the elections 
of 1824, 1876 and 1888 the Presidential candidate 
receiving the largest popular vote failed to win @ 
majority of the electoral votes. 

On Presidential election day, the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November of every 
fourth year, each state elects as many electors as 
it has Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
With the present 100 Senators and 437 Repre- 
sentatives there are 537 members of the Electoral 
College, with a majority of 269 electoral votes 
needed to elect the President and Vice President. 
Political parties customarily nominate their lists 
of electors at their respective state conventions. 
An elector cannot be a member of Congress or any 
person holding Federal office. 

Some states print the names of the candidates 
for President and Vice President at the top of 
the ballot while others list only the names of the 


electors. In either case, the electors of the 
receiving the highest vote are elected. The elec- 
tors meet on the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December in respective state 
eapitals or in some other place prescribed by 
State Legislatures. By long-established custom 
they vote for their party nominee, thus giving all 
the state’s electoral votes to him, although the 
Constitution does not require them to do so. The 
only constitutional requirement is that at least 
one of the men each elector votes for shall not be 
an inhabitant of that elector’s home state. 

Certified and sealed lists of the votes of the 
electors in each state are mailed to the President 
of the U. S. Senate. He opens them in the presence 
of the members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in a joint session held on Jan. 6 (the 
next day if that falls on a Sunday), and the elec- 
toral votes of all the states are then counted. If no 
candidate for President has a majority, the House 
of Representatives chooses a President from 
among the three highest candidates, with all Rep- 
resentatives from each state combining to cast 
one vote for that state. If no candidate for Vice 
President has a majority, the Senate chooses from 
the top two, Senators voting as individuals. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 


If by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of. an individual 
acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1), if his discharge 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure-to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secy. of State, Secy. of the 
Treasury, Secy. of Defense, Attorney General, 
Postmaster Generai, Secy. of the Interior, Secy. of 
Agriculture, Secy, of Commerce, Secy. of Labor. 
Approved July 18, 1947. 


Major National Convention Cities 
(Number in parentheses) 


Baltimore, Md., (3)—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1872, 1912. 

Charleston, S. C., —Dem., : 

Chicago, Ill., (23)—Kep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944, 
1952, 1960. Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 
1940, 1944, 1952, 1956. 

Cincinnati, O., (3)—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. 

Cleveland, O., (2)—Rep., 1924, 1936. 

Denver, Col.,(1)—Dem., 1908. 

Houston, Tex., (1)—Dem., 1928. 


Kansas City, Mo., (2)—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900, 

Los Angeles, Calif. (1)—Dem., 1960. : 

Minneapolis, Minn., (1)—Rep., 1892. 

New York City, (2)—Dem., 1868, 1924. 

Philadelphia, Pa., (7)—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 
1940, 1948; Dem., 1936, 1948. 

St. Louis, Mo., (5)—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 


1904, 1916. 
oe aoe Calif., (2)—Rep., 1956; “Dem., 


How Missouri Voted for a President Before Becoming a State 


There have been bitter controversies over elec- 
tions in American history and the title of more 
than one man who lived in the White House is 
open to doubt. But there is only one instance of a 
state voting for a President when it was not iegally 
a state, and getting its electoral votes counted in 
one official report, and rejected in another. That 
was Missouri, which was trying hard to become a 
state before the election of James Monroe as Presi- 
dent in 1820. 

When Missouri applied for admission in 1819 
everything seemed favorable in Congress. Previous 
petitions had failed, but this time Henry Clay, 
Speaker of the House, interested himself in it. 
Then a New York Representative, James Tall- 
madge, proposed an amendment to the effect that 
there should be no further introduction of slaves 
into Missouri and all children born of slave par- 
ents should be free at age 25. 

This seemed simple enough, but it started a ter- 
rific uproar in Congress. Many of the Missourians 
were slaveholders. Southern representatives con- 
sidered the amendment an insult. The argument 
became violent. ‘‘If you persist in this the Union 
will be dissolved!’’ shouted Representative Cobb of 
Georgia. So the petition got nowhere for a time. 

Then Maine, winich had been a part of Massa- 
chusetts, petitioned to become a state. The South- 
ern Senators agreed if Missouri were admitted at 
the same time without any restrictions on slavery. 
An Illinois senator added an amendment that 
Missouri could come in without restrictions but the 
rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 36° 30’ N. 
Lat. should be free soil forever. By a little sharp 


practice by Henry Clay the resolution passed before 
irate objectors could move to reconsider. Missouri 
now considered itself a state. 

There was, however, another obstacle to over- 
come—Congress had to approve Missouri’s consti- 
tution. And Missouri started the controversy all 
over again by voting a constitution that barred free 
Negroes and mulattoes. The issue went to a com- 
mittee of both houses with Henry Clay as chairman 
and it, proposed that Missouri bind itself never to 
exclude persons who were or might become citizens 
of any state. This was a loaded issue and was 
voted down twice. 

Now came the election of 1820, with James 
Monroe running against John Quincy Adams. Mis- 
souri set up polls and counted votes and sent its 
electoral votes to Congress to be counted. But 
Missouri was not legally a state; what to do with 
its votes? ‘‘Count them!’’ shouted the Southerners, 

Throw them out!’”’ shouted the Northerners, 
What happened? Congress compromised; it made 
two reports, one total with Missouri, one without. 
It didn’t affect the result, for Monroe swept the 
pounte ; he had 231 electoral votes and Adams had 

ne. 

Finally the whole business had to be done over 
again. Congress agreed on a provision that Mis- 
souri must not deprive any person of the rights 
given him by the Constitution of the United States. 
Missouri accepted it, and on August 10, 1821, was 
proclaimed a state of the Union. Then the Mis- 
souri state assembly forgot all about the provision 
and promptly passed a law excluding free Negroes 
and mulattoes'from their constitutional rights. 


aa y * og 


196) 1962 

State Elec- | Elec- 
tion tion 
Ala... 9 8 ll il 
Alaska 1 1 8 7 
oes 2 3 6 5 
UX eee 6 4 8 7 
Calif. .. 30 38 8 8 
Colo.... 4 4 3 2 
Conn 6 6 7 8 
Del 1 1 14 12 
Fila, 8 12 18 19 
Cla ain cs 10 10 9 8 
Hawaii 1 2 6 5 
Idaho 2 2 il il 
mass 25 24 2 2 


The number of Representatives of each state in 
Congress is determined by the population of the 
state, except that each state is entitled to one 
Representative regardless of population. The chief 
reason why the Constitution provided for a census 
of the population every 10 years was to give a 
basis for apportionment of Representatives among 
the states. Such apportionment has been made 
after each decennial census except that of 1920. 
Under provisions of a law that became effective 
Nov. 15, 1941, apportionment of Representatives is 
made by the method of equal proportions. In the 
application of this method, the apportionment is 
made so that the average population per Repre- 
sentative has the least possible variation between 
one state and any other, The first House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1790, had 65 members, or one Rep- 
resentative for each 30,000 of the estimated popu- 
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Congressional Apportionment 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Census: based on 1950 census and preliminary 1960 census figures 


1960 1962 1960 1962 
State | Elec- | Elec- Eiec- | Elec- 
tion tion tion tion 

4 3 6 6 

1 1 2 2 

2 2 9 9 

14 15 22 23 

2 2 2 2 

43 40 1 1 

12 li 10 10 

2 2 7 v4 

23 24 6 5 

6 6 10 10 

4 4 1 1 

30 27 — 
2 2 437 435 


lation, as provided by the -Constitution. As the 
population grew, the number of Representatives 
was increased but the total membership has been 
fixed at 435 since 1912 by action of Congress. On 
the basis of the 1950 census, with 435 Repre- 
sentatives, there was one for each 344,587 persons. 

With the admission of Alaska and Hawaii to 
the Union, the total number of Representatives 
rose to 437 temporarily. It will revert to 435 with 
the new apportionment after the 1966 census. 
The Census Bureau was required to send official 
population totals and the new Congressional ap- 
portionment for each state to the President by 
Dec. 1, 1960. The President must transmit this 
information to Congress during the first week of 
its first regular session in 1961. Unless set aside 
or modified by Congress within 15 days, this ap- 
peri will become effective in the elections 
or the 88th Congress, in November, 1962. 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia and Kentucky, 19 in Alaska, 20 in Hawaii), 
a citizen; not a convict; must be registered. A literacy test is required in some states. 


Previous Residence Required in 
State (SS SS ee ee Se ee 
State County | Precinct 
1 yr. 3. mos. 
f sraralene 30 days) 
Arizona, lyr. 30 days 30 days) 
Arkansas*, 1 yr. 6 mos 30 days! 
California. (e)1 yr. 90 days 54 days 
Colorado. . . lyr: 90 days 15 days 
Connecticut. 1 yr. (a) 6 mos.}..... Reals 
Delaware. . 1 yr. 3 mo: 30 days 
Florida 1 yr. GMOS a. sa a ee 
Georgia...... A 1 yr. Grmos: saves oes 
Hawaii. . yr. pines 3 mos 
TdahOwe. 75. 6 mos 30 days|.......... 
Tilinois. a 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Indiana a 6 mos. 60 days 30 days 
LOWS Earnie» o. 6 mos. 60 days 10 days 
Kansas....... fi 6 mos. 30 days 30 days 
Kentucky...... 1 yr. mos 60 days 
Louisiana...... 1 yr. 1 yr. fe} 3 mos. 
Maine... .... A 6 mos. |.........- d) 3 mos. 
Maryland...... lyr. 6 mos. 6-mos. 
Massachusetts. . Mes teen 2 ceric a (d) 6 mos. 
Michigan...... 6-mos. |....-57... 30 days 
Ly fete hen Ps = . mos. |.... ‘ oe 7 ee cays 
Mississippi*. .. - yrs. 6 ‘ 
Missouri....... (f)1 yr. 60 days 60 days| 


*Requires payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
special provisions. (a) Town. (b) Township. (c) 4 


| Previous Residence Required in 


State 

State County | Precinct 
Montana. 1 yr. 30 days 30 days 
Nebraska. 6 mos. 40 days 16 days 
Nevada. . a 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 
New Hampshire 6 mos 6 mos. mos 
New Jersey. ... 6 mos GAYS 1.55 gem Sue 
New Mexico... 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
New York..... 1 yr. 4 mos. 30 days 
North Carolina. bes Peden ner eno 30 days 
North Dakota. . lyr. 90 days 30 days 
Onles fee eece: (e)l yr, 40 days 40 days 
Oklahoma...... lyr. 6 mos. 30-days 
Oregon........ 6 mos, |.......+--- 30 days 
Pennsylvania... .| (g)1l yr. eral ctar a eeentane mos 
Rhode Island... Bey ies siete eee (d) 6 mos 
South Carolina. 2 yrs. yr. mos 
South Dakota. . lyr. 90 days 30 days 
'Tennessee...... lyr. 3 Mos} |ieeeeenee 
TPOXOEF Eee sre 1 yr. @. NOB -Ferenes aes eae 
Gal se ierete cre lyr. 4 mos. 60 days 
Vermont....... lyr. 3 mos. mos. 
WVirginia*...... 1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Washington.... 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
West Virginia. . 1 yr. 60 days: *|S U3 ktae. 
Wisconsin..... (e) yr. alesA eens 10 days 
Wyoming...... 1 yr. 60 days 10 days 


to voting; state laws set out exemptions and other 
mos. in municipality for municipal elections. (d) 


Municipality. (e) Residence requirement reduced for qualified voters from another state when voting 
for President and Vice President. (f) 60 days when voting for President and Vice President. (g) 6 
months for qualified voter or native of state who moved away and returned. 


Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


Asterisk (*). denotes winning ticket 


Republican 
President 


Vice President ie 


Democratic 


President Vice President 


William McKinley*.. ..|Theodore Roosevelt William J. Bryan...... Adlai E. Stevenson 
1904 Theodore Roosevelt*...|Charles W. Fairbanks |/Alton B. Parker....... Henry G. Davis 
1908 | William H. Taft*...... James 8. Sherman William J. Bryan..... -|John W. Kern 
1912 |William H, Taft....... James 8. Sherman! Woodrow Wilson*.,.... Thomas R. Marshall 
1916 |Charles E. Hughes. .... Charles W. Fairbanks Woodrow Wilson*..... Thomas R. Marshall 
1920 |Warren G. Harding*..,.|Calvin Coolidge James M, Cox ., |Franklin D. Roosevelt 
1924 |Calvin Coolidge*....... Charles G. Dawes John W. Davis . |Charles W, Bryan 
1928 |Herbert Hoover*....... Charles Curtis Alfred EH, Smith Joseph T. Robinson 
1932 |Herbert Hoover....... .|Charles Curtis Franklin D. Roosevelt*.|John N, Garner 
1936 |Alfred M. Landon...... Frank Knox Franklin D. Roosevelt *.|John N, Garner 
1940 |Wendell L, Willkie.. ... Charles McNary Franklin D, Roosevelt*,|/Henry A. Wallace 


1944 |Themas E, Dewey... ..|John W. Bricker 
1948 |Thomas E, Dewey .|Earl Warren 


1952 |Dwight D. Eisenhower *.|Richard M. Nixon.... 


1956 |Pwight D. Eisenhower*|Richard M. Nixon.. 
1960 


Richard M. Nixon...... |Henry Cabot Lodge... 


Franklin D, Roosevelt*.|Harry 8. Truman 
Alben W. Barkley 
John J. Sparkman 
.|Estes Kefauver 
Lyndon B. Johnson 


Harry S. Truman*..... 
Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Adlai E. Stevenson... 
John F. Kennedy...... 


Spied Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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National Political Committees 


DEMOCRATIC OFFICERS REPUBLICAN OFFICERS 
Chairman—Henry M, Jackson Chairman—Thruston B. Morton 
Vice Chairmen—Hale Boggs, William L. Dawson, | Assistant Chairman—Mrs. ips E. Williams 


Mrs. Margaret Price, Mike Mansfield, Robert Vice Chairmen—Albert K. Mitchell, Mrs. Webster 
B. Meyner, G. Mennen Williams . Todd, Ray C. Bliss, ae: — ¢ Wayland Brooks 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh Pre ela, C. Douglass Buck, Jr. 
Treasurer—Matthew H. McCloskey Treasurer—Spencer T. Olin. 
National Headquarters—1001 Connecticut Avenue, | National Headquarters—1625 Eye Street, N.W., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Washington 6, D. C. 
DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 
State 
Name City Name City 
Alabama. ,.|Hugene B. Connor........ Birmingham Marvin Mostellar.... Mobile 
Mrs. Ruth Johnson eens: Birmingham Mrs. Tom Abernethy Talladega 
Alaska.....|Alex Miller. 7 Sir eepee es 3 Walter Hickel....... Anchorage 
Mrs, Helen M. ‘Fischer. |: Anchorage Mrs. Robert C. Anchorage 
Arizona... .|Frank 8S. Minarick........ Tucson James C. W: =F Phoenix 
Mrs. Henry Larson at ee Phoenix Mrs. E. C. Johnso: Tucson 
Arkansas. ..| Pat Mehaffy.. . ue.» - Little Rock Wallace Townsend Little Rock 
Mrs, Jack Carnes.. Camden Mrs. A. C. Remmel Little Rock 
California...|Stanley Mosk.. ..Los Angeles Joseph Martin, Jr. San Francisco 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith... .- Kentfield Mrs. Patricia R. Hitt Orange 
Colorado. ..|Lawrence M. Henry...... Denver William S. Powers. . Denver 
Miss Jean Graham....... Denver Mrs. Henry Swan, on Denver 
Conn.;:...|John M. Golden. . .New Haven Meade Alcorn...... Hartford 
Mrs, B. H. Rosenthal. ||: - Waterford Mrs. Arthur Ransohoff. Stamford 
Delaware...| William S. Potter......... Wilnington Harry G. Haskell, Jr. Wilmington 
Mrs. Belle Everett. . ... Kenton Mrs. C. D. Buck, Jr. . Greenville 
D. of C.,... .| Frank D. Reeves. .. Washington Lewis T. Breuninger. . . Washington 
Mrs. ee Louchheim. . . | Washington Mrs. J. Willard Marriott . Washington 
Florida..... Robert C. H. Johnson..... Jacksonville Anthony S. Battaglia Madeira Beach 
Mrs. J. O’Neal Cox....... Gainesville Mrs. F. EB. Williams. . St. Petersburg 
Georgia... .| Robert Russell........... Winder Robert R. Snodgrass. 
Mrs. Bruce Schaefer...... Toccoa Mrs, Capers Rice. .. 
Hawaii... ..|Ernest I. Mural. ..... Honolulu Herbert M. Richards. . 4 
Mrs. Dolores Martin hoa Honolulu Mrs. A. D. Waterhouse....Puunene, Maui * 
Idaho...,..|Harry Wall.. .... Lewiston Harley B..Markham. .. .. . Pocatello é 
Mrs. Ellen Healy... apie Coeur d’ Alene Mrs. Glen Barnett........Boise 
Tilinois. .. ..|Jacob M. Arvey. . Chicago James Scott Kemper... ... Chicago { 
Mrs, Elizabeth Conkey.. . .Chicago rs. C. Wayland Brooks. . Chieago 5 
Indiana. ...| Alexander M. Campbell... Ft. Wayne Balph Fi. Gatese wi qa sci. ee Columbia City 
Mrs. Margaret Johnston... Indianapolis Mrs. Ione F. Harrington. . Chesterton 
Iowa... .|Donald J. Mitchell.......Ft. Dodge Chas. E. Wittenmeyer. . .. Davenport 
Mrs. Alberta M. Kelly... . Nichols Mrs. Anna Lomas........ Red Oak 
Kansas.....|/Frank G. Theis........../ Arkansas City eg Darb. ... Kansas City 
Mrs. Georgia N noree, . Richland Mrs. y Soe ..Baxter Springs - 
Kentucky... NEsoe WWyatt........ Frankfort Jonni $ Dieta . Ashland 7 
irs. J. ie Blue. oa Providence Mrs. Fred V. Lucas. . .. London 
Louisiana,..|Harry V. Booth.......... Shreveport George W. Reese, Jr...... New Orleans * 
Mrs. Alvern A. Davis..... Baton Rouge Mrs. Dorothy J. Lewis... . ane 
Maine. ...,|Richard J. Dubord....... Waterville Bradford H. Hutchins. .... Waterville 
Mrs, Richard A, Kiah.. .. . Brewer Miss Helen C. Mitchell... . Houlton 
Maryland.,.}Michael J. Birmingham. , . Dundalk Edward T. Miller... ..... Easton 
Mildred Otenasek........ Baltimore Mrs. Robert O. Bonnell. . , Baltimore 
Mass.......|John -~ Hynes.. ..«....Boston Ralph H. Bonnell........ Boston 
; Mrs. BH, A. Stanton. ....: . Fitchburg Mrs, BiG. (Wheelers . 5 - Boston 
Michigan, ., | Thos. . E. Quimby..... . Lansing John DB MWartine Jn. .ancss Grand Rapids 
Mrs. Margaret Price. . .Ann Arbor Mrs, Albert S. Koeze..... Grand Rapids 
Minnesota. .| Ray Hemenway. . Albert Lea George F. Etzell......... Clarissa 
Mrs. Burton Joseph . Minneapolis Mrs. Russell T. Lund..... Minneapolis 
Mississippi..} Tom P. Brad . Brookhaven Van C, "Temple. 3... e.22 Hattiesburg 
Mrs. Alton Phillips .Macon Mrs. J. Balfour Miller... . Natchez 
Missouri... .|Mark R. Holloran St. Louis Francis C, Corley........ St. Louis 
Mrs, Willa M. Robe! . Holliday Mrs. M. Stanley Ginn... .Columbia 
Montana. ..| Leo | Graybill. .+e ee Great Falls James Murphy.. . +... Kalispell 
E Mrs. 8. Rae Logan. She Seats Charlo Mrs. G. E. Knowles. ener elgis Billings 
Nebraska... . Reracd J. Boylé. ... Omaha Donald R. Ross. ».-..Omaha 
Miss M, Cunningham..... Rulo Mrs. E. B, Donald. ....... Grand Island 
Nevada. ...| Vail Pittman..........5. Las Vegas Edmund C,. Converse.....Las Vegas 
Mrs. George Gottschalk, ..Carson City Mrs. Amy J. Gulling...... Reno 
N. Hamp...| William L. Dunfey....... Hampton William W. Treat........ Hampton 
Mrs. W. E. Hartigan yi Rochester Mrs. Norma §S, Currier... . Rochester 
N. Jersey...| David T. Wilentz........ Perth Amboy Bernard M, Shanley...... Newark 
Mrs. Thelma P. Sharp... . Vineland Mrs. Webster B, Todd... .Oldwick 
N. Mexico..|Tom E. Brown, Sr........Artesia Albert K, Mitchell....... Albert 
Mrs, U. D. Sawyer...... Crossroads Mrs. Floyd W. Lee....... San Mateo 
New York. .|Carmine G. DeSapio...... New York George L. Hinman.......Binghamton 
Mrs. Edna F. Kelly...... Brooklyn Mrs. C. W. Weis, Jr...... Rochester 
PORE share aul. C NOMPSOM widis-aev. cece Fayetteville J. E. par boa o.<diexare UOKLOLE, , 
as _ Martha McKay..... Chapei Hill Mrs. L, G. Rogers. mune: 4 Charlotte 
N. Dak....|Dr. 8. B. Hocking. .. Devils Lake Mark Andrews.. . .Mapleton 
: Mice. Daphna Nygaard.. . .Jamestown Mrs. John B. Cooley... spl Minot 
Ohio.......|Albert A. Horstman...... Dayton Clarence J. Brown........ Blanchester 
Mrs. Helen Gunsett...... Van Wert Mrs. K,. K. Brown....... Dayton 
Oklahoma. .|James H, Arrington...... Stillwater John’ Wi Fylet. ccs ea ae Bartlesville 
Mrs. Mary K. Mason..... Shattuck Mrs. pinresa B. Kelly. .... Bristow 
Oregon.....|C. Girard Davidson...... Portland Lowell C. Paget.. .. Portland 
Mrs. Alice Corbett....... Portland Mrs. Collis P. Moore... .. Moro 
L301 David L. Lawrence....... Harrisburg Robert L. Johnson. ....., Wynnewood 
Mrs. Emma G: Miller..... Washington, D. C.| Mrs. Russell W. Dixon... . Butler 
Rhode Isl...|James H. Kiernan........ Providence Bayard Ewing........... Providence 
Mrs. Annette Cusson..... Providence Mrs. D. E. Jackson....... Providence 
So. Car.....| Edgar A. Brown........,. Barnwell W. W. Wannamaker, Jr... Orangeburg 
Seep Mrs. Anne Agnew........ Columbia Mrs. A. Dabney Barnes. . .Greenville * 
0. Dak... iC L. Chase. ..... Watertown Carroll Ba Lockhart...... Watertown 
rs, Frieda Thomas. . .. || Pierre Mrs. K. D. Christensen. . . Spearfish 
Tenn......|Herbert S. Walters....... Morristown Carroll ‘Reece.. ..... Johnson City 
Mrs. Ruth Russell........ Gallatin Mrs. Irene B. Baker...... Huntsville 
Texas......|Byron Skelton. . Temple Alberti Bay panne . Houston 
Mrs. Hilda H. Weinert... .Seguin Mrs. I. 8. Kampmann, Jr..San Antonio 


Utah.......|Calvin W. Ra 


Wyoming... 


COMM, ON POLITICAL EDUCATION, 


City 


wlings......Salt Lake Cit 
Bi dss te ee “Salt Lake City 
. Ginsburg. .....Rutlan 


Mrs. John G. Pollard. . ichmond 
Washington. avecbe Glock eran ae 
Mrs. Zelma R. ag ge : kane 
West Va....|John E. Amos....... ete rleston 


Tracy S. McCracken..... + Cheyenne 
Mrs. Earle G. Burwell. ... Casper 


REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 
City 


. Salt Lake City 
- Salt Lake City 
-So. Londonderry 
Burlington 


Name 


Vacane 
Mrs. Hazel K. Barger Roanoke 
Robert Harrington 


Mrs. N. Tourtellotte. 


Robert L. Pierce... .. Menomonie 
Mrs. Byron Ising. osh 
eine . Thorson Newcastle 
Mrs. W. R. Jensen. Cheyenne 


OTHER NATIONAL POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
(1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
National Chairman—Samuel H. Beer 
Chairman, Exec, Comm.—Frank W. McCulloch 
Natl. Director—Mrs. nee M. Gunther 

ote atid 


(AFL-CIO Building, Weslington 6, ’D. 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(P.O. Box 545, Winona Lake, Ind.) 
National Chairman—Earl F. Dodge 
National Treasurer—Dr. J. A. Huffman 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE 
(400 First St., 


Chairman—George Meany 
Beckstarsstccareren-wittinnl F, 
National Director—James L. McDeviti 


CONSTITUTION ‘PARTY 


(P.O. Box 8181, San Antonio 12, 


Chairman—Bard A. Logan 
Treasurer—B. Edward Burgess 
Secretary—Philip Lee Eubank 


GREENBACK PARTY 


Box 74, Beech Grove, Ind.) 


(P.O 
National Chairman—John Zabnd 


LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE 


(160 West 44th St.. New York 36, 
Chairman—Paul R. Hays 
Secretary—Joseph V. O’Leary 


eth gs 


Tex.) 


NoeXs) 


ae 9 eas 1, D. C.) 
Chairman—A. £. 
Secretary- ica T. Anderson 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
In some states Industrial Govt, Party 
(61 Cliff St.. New York 38, N. Y.) 
National Secretary—Arnold Petersen 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
(303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
National Chairman—Darlington Hoopes 
National Secretary—Irwin Suall 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116 University Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 
National Chairman—James P, Cannon 
National Secretary—Farrell Dobbs ‘ 


Chairmen of State Political Commitiees 


* Asterisks denote Republican state chairmen who, under the rules of their party, are entitled to 


membership on the National Committee by reason of performance in their states, 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
State Name City Name City 
Alabama. ..|Samuel Engiehardt. . .Montgomery Claude O. Vardaman.,..,.. Birmingham 
Algaka, i> < |John s. peonenthel,. . Anchorage Robert B. Groseclose... .. Fairbanks 
Arizena. .. .|Joe F. Walton. . ... Phoenix Richard G. Kleindienst*.. . Phoenix 
Arkansas... .|Tom Harper... -->.. Ft. Smith Ben G. Henley...........Harrison 
California... | William Munnell- ...Los Angeles John D. Krehbiel*., . Los Angeies 
Colorado... .|Robert S. Crites.. . .Denver Jean K. Tool* .- +. Wenver : 
.«{John M. Bailey.... . .Hartford Edwin H. May, shrek Rend . Hartford 
Z yobs M. Conway. . . - Wilmington Ellwood 8. Leach*,...... . Wilmington 
John Kenney ... Washington Cari L. Shipley ... Washington 
Seer M. Milligan. darian Orlando G. Harold Alexander*. ... Ft. Myers 
.|James H. Gray.. .... Albany W. B. Shartzer.. ... Atlanta 
m. 8. Richardson. . . -Honolulu Arthur D. Woolaway*....Puunene, Maui 
= se G. Walters... .. - Boise Ray Robbins*.. ..+....Idaho Falls 
.|James A. Ronan......... .Springfield Victor L. Smith*. |: .. 1. | Robinson 
..|Chares BE. Skillen.... .: ... Indianapolis Edwin W. Beaman*...... Indianapolis 
..|Donald A. Norberg...... .Albia Verne R. Martin*. ...... .Des Moines 
_jJohn Montgomery. ...... .Junction City James B. Pearson*....... Mission 
Robert Humphreys.......Frankfort Thomas S. Dawson*. .... . Louisville 
Charles A. Riddle, Jr...... Marksviile N. Bryant James*..,.... .Farmerville 
Alton A, Lessard......... Lewiston David A. Nichols*.... .. .. Lincolnville 
.../Thomas B. Finan......... Annapolis D. Eldred Rinehart*..... . Baltimore 
Tass.......jJohn M, Lynch.. .. . Boston Daniel E. McLean*....... Boston 
Michigan. ..}Neil Staebler. . ..Ann Arbor Lawrence B. Lindemer*.. . Lansing 
Minnesota. .|Adrian P. Winkel. . . Minneapolis Edwin Viehman, Jr.*.....St. Paul 
Mississippi..|Bidwell Adam. . . .Gulfport Wirt A. Yerger, Jr....... Jackson 
Missouri.. ..|Wilbur F. Daniels. . . . Fayette H. K. Wangelin. ......,«. Poplar Bluff 
Montana.. .|Hugh Lemire..... . .Miles City Melvin L. Engles*,.......Glendive 
Nebraska... |Russeil Hanson. . -Newcastle Charles Thone*..........Lincoln 
Nevada... .|Keith Mount. . .Hawthorne Robert A. Carr*.......... McGill 
N. Hamp... |J. Murray Devine. . . Manchester T. Borden Walker*...... . Woodsville 
N. Jersey. ..|George E. Brunner. . .Haddonfield Charles R. Erdman, Jr.*... Trenton 
N. Mexico. .|Seaborn P. Collins. . Las Cruces PoP? Liewellyn*.... 2... 4.6.<4 Alamogordo 
New York. .|Michael Prendergast. .New York L. Judson Morhouse*.. .. . New York 
N. Car. .|Woodrow Wilson Jones Rutherfordton W. me E. Cobb. .....-Morganton 
N. Dak .|Abner B. Larson. fandan Arley R. Bjella*.......... Williston 
Ohio.. William L. Coleman Jolumbus Ray C. Bliss*............Columbus 
Oklahoma. .|Gene McGill..... Oklahoma City Henry Bellmon*:........ -OKlahoma City 
Oregon..... Robert W. Straub pringfield Peter M. Gunnar*........Sal 
enn.. . .jJohn 8. Rice. . arrisburg George I. Bloom*. 
Rhode Isl... |John G. MeWeeney. . Providence William T. Broomhead*. . . ; 
So. Car. .|E. P. Riley. ....Greenville Gregory D. Shorey, Bes . Greenville 
So. Dak.. . . |James Magness. + Ae Miller Leo A. Timmey*.. . Huron 
Tenn.. . .|Jimmy Peeler. ...,.. Covington Carroll Reece*. Jobnson City 
Texas... ...|J. E. Connally .... Abilene Thad Hutcheson* . Houston 
Utah...... .| William T. Tharman. Bea sie Salt Lake City Vernon Romney* .Salt Lake City 
Vermont. . .|Fred Fayette. . -. . Burlington Walter M. Smith*. Springfield 
Virginia. .. .; Thomas H. Blanton... . .Bowling Green I, Lee Potter*.... - Arlington 
Washington.|Liloyd K. heat . Seattle William C, Goodloe*..... . Seattle 
West Va... .|Hulett Smith. . . Beckley Daniel L. Louchery*...,. . Clarksburg 
Wisconsin. .|L. 5. MeParland. ...Cudahy Claude J, Jasper*......... Madison 
Wyoming.. ./Teno Roncalio.......... . Cheyenne John 8. Wold*...........Casper 
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United States—Labor Unions; Work Stoppages 


Labor Union Memberships, United States 
Source: AFL-CIO and World Almanac Questionnaires. 
UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP OF 25,000 OR OVER 


AFL-CIO UNIONS 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 

Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, United... : 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers Int‘l 
Union, American. 

Barbers, "Hairdressers and’ Cosmetologists’ 
Int'l Union of America, Journeymen. . 

Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 


smiths, Forgers and site =v S 
Brotherhood of. . BA) 
Bookbinders, Int’ i Brotherhood of..... faba 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft ‘Drink and 
Distillery Workers, Int’l Union of United 

Bricklayers, Seas and Plasterers Int’l 

nion of Ameri 

Bridge and Sreustural: Tron Workers, Tat’ i 
Ass'n of 

Building Service }mployees Int'l Union.. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of. . 

Cement, Lime and. Gypsum Workers Int'l 
Union, United. . eager s 

Chemical Workers Union, Int’i. riage 

Clothing Workers of America, 
Amalgamated.. 


* Communications Workers of America... . 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers, 
Int’! Union. 

Electrical, Radio and ‘Machine Workers, 
Int’l Union of. 

Hlecirical Workers, Int'l Brotherhood of.. 

Engineers, Int’!] Union of Operating....... 

Fire Fighters, Int’! Ass'n of.. 

Firemen and Oilers, Int’ 1 Brotherhood ot. 

Furniture Workers of America, United 

Garment Workers of America, United... - 

Garment Workers’ Union, Int’l Ladies’... . 

Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
America, United. . 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Ass’n of the United 
States and Canada... 

Glass Workers Union, American Flint... 

Government Employees, gueariean Fed- 
eration of.. . 

Grain Millers, American Fed. of. . 

Hatters, Cap and scat Workers Int'l 
Union, United. 

Hod Carriers, Building “and {Gommon 
Laborers Union of America, Int’l.. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ Int'l Union. stat hoes 
Industrial Workers of America ek 


Union, Allied. 

Laundry and Dry Cieaning Int'l Union.. 

Leather Goods, : Plastics ane eee ovelty 
Workers Union, Int’ 8 

Letter Carriers, Nat’l Ass’n of. 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of. . 

Longshoremen’ 8 Ass'n, Int'l... 

Machinists, Int'l Ass’ not. 

Maintenance of Way Employees, Brother- 
hood of. 
Marine and Shipbuilding oorkers ot 

America, Industrial Union of. 
Maritime Union of America, Nat’ Re 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated. . 
Mechanics Educational Society of America 
Metal Workers Int'l Ass’n, Sheet. 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union « of 
North America, Int'l. 
Musicians, American Federation of.. 
Newspaper Guild, American. ........... 
Office Employees Int'l Union............ 


55,000 


. 1,089,000 


65,000 
73,000 
151,000 
57,000 
40,000 
45,000 
120,000 


139,000 
241,000 


731,000 


34,000 
66,000 


70,000 
25,000 


30,000 
100,000 


52,000 
75,000 
663,000 
110,000 


26,000 
38,000 


331,000 
40,000 
80,000 


As of June 30, 1960 


Members 


AFL-CIO UNIONS 


Mi 
so Chemical and Atomic Workers Int’l 


Packinghoine ‘Workers of America. — 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of..... 
Papermakers and Paperworkers, United. 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Int'l 
Ass’n of the United States and Canada, 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Number | Workers Ma 
Year stoppages | involved | days idle 
Average 
1935 to 1939 2,862} 1,130,000) 16,900,000 
War Period 
Dec. 8, 1941- 
ue. 14, 1945. 14,371) 6,744,000] 36,300,000 
PUBAG EN isih.'s.s.4.0 4,985) 4,600,000 116, 000;000 
BOTs ale le soisn 0. 3,693] 2,170, 00,000 
TOES ti aiasiets e. . 3,419} 1,960,000 34° 100,000, 
DSO asta ass i . 3,606] 3,030,000] 50,500,000 
Average 
1947-49 3,573) 2,380,000] 39,700,000 
SOSA TIO O 4,843) 2,410,000] 38,800,000) 
MOD betes a,c taiese 4,737| 2,220,000] 22,900,000 
LOD Dairies 0.0 dls 5,117] 3,540,000] 59,100,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 


Operative 68,000 
Plumbing nad Pipe Fitting Industry of the 

United States and Canada, United a n 

of Journeymen and Apprentices of aBes 209,000 
Post Office Clerks, Nat’l Federation of. 80,000 
Potters, Int’l Brotherhood of Operative 25,000 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 

of North America, Int’l.. 99,000 
Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 

the United States and Canada, ae 

Brotherhood of. . ne 157,000 

Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of. ..... 29,000 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood ,000 
Railway Employees of sea 

mated Ass'n of Street and Electric... .. 119,000 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. Sreight 

Handlers, Express and es keine 

ployees, Brotherhood of.. ; 225,000 
Retail Clerks Int’l Ass'n. 2, 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 

Union. 107,000 
Rubber, Cork, ‘Linoleum and ‘Plastic 

Workers of America, United. . 161,000 
Seafarers Int'l Union of North America.. 51,000 
Shoe Workers of America, United........ 51,000 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 

chine Operators of the United States and 

Canada, Int'l Alliance of Theatrical... 50,000 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 

American Federation of.. E 
Steelworkers of America, United. 778,000 
Teachers, American Federation of. . 54,000 
Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad. 30,000 
Teiegraphers’ Union, The Commerce 28,000 
Textile Workers of America, United 36,000 
Textile Workers Union of America. 150,000 
Tobacco Workers Int'l Union... .. 25,000 
Transport Workers Union of nmneror 80,000 
Typographical Union, Int'l.... 80,000 
Upholsterers’ Int'l’ Union of — 

America. . 50,000 
Utility Workers Union of America... 51,000 
Woodworkers of America, Int’l.. 52,000 

INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Int'l 

Union of America. . 72,000 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers ot 

America, United. . 160,000 
Federal Employees, Nat'l Federation of. . 85,000 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dye ae ‘Work- 

ers Int'l Union. 70,000 
Letter Carriers Ass'n, Nat’l Rural. 37,000 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated. . 33,000 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. . 60,000 
ere Sere s and Warehousemen’s 

Union, Int’l.. 55,000 
Mine, Mill and Smelter ‘Workers, ‘Int’ 

Union of. . 100,000 
Mine Workers of America, United. . 500,000 
Post Office Craftsmen, United Nat’ wn 

Ass’n of. acieye 40,000 
Postal Clerks Union, National. 25,000 
Rail ribs: Conductors’ and Brakemen, Order 3 

8,000 
Teamsters, ‘Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen 

and Helpers of America, Int’l Brother- 

hood of. 1,660,000 
Telephone Unions, Alliance of Independent 125,000 

Number | Workers Man 
stoppages | involved | days idle 

5,091 | 2,400,000] 28,300,000 

3,468 | 1,530,000] 22,600,0 
+320 | 2,650,000] 28,200,000 
3,825 900,000} 33,100,000 
3,673 | 1,390,000| 16,500,000 
3,694 | 2,060,000) 23,900,000 
1959. Pela 3,708 | 1,880,000} 69,000,000 
1960 Jan. (est. 200 65,000| 1,000,000 
Feb. (est. 250 70,00 1 1250, 000 
Mar. (est. 270 85,000 00,000 
Apr. (est. 370 110,000 ,000 
May (est. 400 150,01 1,750,000 
June (est.) 425 | 190,000] 2;750;,000 


a 


Egbert.... 
Ethelwulf., 839 838 r 18 
Bewerwald.. 858 660 | .. 2 
858 866 |... 8 
866 871 |... 5 
871 901 | 52 | 30 
901 925 | 55 | 24 
925 940 | 45 | 15 
a 940 | 946 | 25| 6 
d 946 | 955 | 32] 9 
Wek ne aie The Fair, eldest son of Edmund, “King of Wessex. 955 958 | 18 3 
io Sic ss The Peaceful, son of Edmund, ruled all English. 958 975 | 32) 17 
meee The Martyr, son of Edgar, murdered by stepmother... 975 979° | 17 4 
Ethetrea II.|The Unready, son of Edgar, married Emma of Normandy. . 979 | 1016 | 48 | 37 
Edmund... .| Ironside, son of Ethelred II, King of London. . oS vielen oof) L016 Ole rep 
Canute..... The Dane, gave Wessex to Hdmund, med Emma. TL PAN ca 1017 | 1035 | 40 | 18 
Harold I....|Harefoot, natural son of Canute. Aree 1035 | 1040 | .. 5 
Hardicanute|Son of Canute by Emma; Danish 1040 | 1042 | 24] 2 
Edward..... The Confessor, son of Ethelred IT Canontsed 11635. 1042 | 1066 | 62 | 24 
Harold II...| Edward’s brother-in-law, last Saxon King. . 1066 | 1066 | 44 0 
HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
William I...|/The Conqueror, defeated Harold at ge de 1066 | 1087 | 60 | 21 
William ii. Rufus, 3rd son of William I, killed by arrow. 1087 | 1100 | 43} 13 
Henry I. . | :|Beauciere, youngest son of William TI... 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 
Stephen ...|Son of Angela, 4th dau. of William I and Count of Blois..../....| 1135 | 1154 | 50 | 19 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Henry II... .|Son of Goeffrey Plantagenet (Angevin) by Matilda, dau. of eee I} 1154 | 1189 | 56 | 85 
Richard I.__|Coeur de Lion, son of Henry II, crusader. BAe ie torte. 189 | 1199 | 42 | 10 
John. ‘\Lackland, son of Henry Ii, signed Magna Carta, Jats. Fa Kae =4°1199 | 1216 | 50 | 17 
Henry IiI...|Son of John, acceded at 9, under regency till act we eaas ee. | 1216 | 1272 | 65} 56 
Edward I. “| Longshanks, son of Henry 605 Dee 1272 | 1307 | 68 | 35 
Edward II. .|Son of Edward I, deposed by Parliament, 1327... 1307 | 1327 | 43 | 20 
Edward I1I..|Of Windsor, son of Edward IT. 1327 | 1377 | 65 | 50 
Richard II. ./Grandson of Edw. III, minor until 1389, deposed. 1377 | 1399 | 34 | 22 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Henry IV...|S5o0n of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, son of Sada pase 1399 | 1413 | 47] 13 
Henry V....|Son of Henry IV. victor of Agincourt. . 1413 | 1422 | 34 9 
Henry VI...|Son of Henry V, deposed 1461, died in Tower.. 1422 | 1471 | 49 | 39 
HOUSE OF YORK 
Edward IV..|Great-grandson of Edward III, son of Duke of York.. 1461 | 1483 | 41 | 22 
Edward V.._|Son of Edward IV, murdered in Tower of London. 1483 | 1483 | 13 0 
Richard Iii.|Crookback, bro. of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field. 1483 | 1485 | 35 2 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 
Henry VII. |Son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, whose father had married 
: the widow of Henry V; descended from Edward III through his 
mother, Margaret Beaufort via John of Gaunt. By be with ‘ 
dau. of Edward IV he united Lancaster and York. Hf 1485 | 1509 | 53 | 24 
Henry VIII,|Son of Henry VII See memorable dates.. 5 1509 | 1547 | 56 | 38 
Edward YI,.|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his 3rd. queen. ‘Ruled under : 
regents. Was forced to name Lady Jane Grey his successor. 
Council of State proclaimed her queen July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor 
won Council, was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. Briere had a ane 
beheaded for treason, Feb., 1554. 1547 | 1553 | 16 6 
Maryl!..... Daughter of Henry VIII, by Catharine of Aragon. 1553 | 1558 | 43 5 
Elizabeth... .| Daughter x Hee, vit, bx Anne Pacis ge Designated ‘Elizabeth 1 
in 1962. - | 1558 | 1603 | 70 | 44 
GREAT BRITAIN 
HOUSE OF STUART 
James I,...}James VI of Scotland, son of Mary, Queen of Scots. First to call 
himself King of Great Britain. This became official with the Act 
Union, 1707. 1603 | 1625 | 59 | 22 
Charies I... only surviving son of James I: beheaded Jan. 30, 1649. 1625 | 1649 | 48 | 24 
COMMONWEALTH, 1649-1660 
Big ape pL Protectorate, 1658 46530 1658250 
e Crom- /|Oliver Cromwe'! rd Protector 
oats Tent ...|Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659. . 1658 | 1712 | 86 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 
Charles II...; Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue. 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 
James Ii. ..)}Second son of Charles i Deposed 1688. Interregnum ‘Dec. 11, ‘1688, 
to Feb. 13, 1689 1685 1701 68 3 
William Iil.|Son of William, Prince of: Orange, ‘byl Mary, daughter of Charles I. =i) 1689 1702 | 51 13 
and Mary II|Hidest daughter of James Il and wife of William III....,...... J 1694 | 33 6 
Anne....... Second daughter of James. 6 é be dete aie aace| 2702) | Rta aOe liane 
HOUSE oF HANOVER f J I 1714 | 1727 | 67 | 1 
rée I....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, grand-dau. of James I..... 7 3 
Corse rp ome Only sor of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg. we MIZE OA TGC el eae 
George I11..|Grandson of George iL, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg. . 1760 | 1820 | 81 | 59 
George IV...| Eldest son of George Til, Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811. ,-| 1820 | 1830 | 67 10 
William WV. Third son of George III, married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen. .... 1830 |.1837 | 71 ri 
Victoria....|Dau. of Edward, 4th son of George III; married (1840) Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, who became Prince Consort! 1837 | 1901 | 81 | 63 
HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA Z 
Edward Vil.|Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark.. 1901 | 1910 | 68 9 
HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
award VIL manted Puncess Mary of T 1910 | 1936 | 70 | 25 
or .|Second son of Edward married Princess Mary of Teck....... 36 | 7 5 
epad red vii Feldest son of George V; acceded Jan. 20, ete peieieeds Dee. 11.) 1936 |..... ee 1 
George V1. .!Second son of George V. ....| 1936 | 1952 | 56 41534 
Elizabeth IT. Eldest dau. of George VI, acceded Feb. 6, 1952 1952 7 oon alse 


NOTED PERSONALITIES 


Rulers of England and Great Britain 


ENGLAND 
SAXONS AND eee 


Began Died Age Red 
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CAESAR TO CHARLEMAGNE 
Julius Caesar subdued the Gauls, native tribes 
of Gaul (France) 57 to 52 B.C. The Romans ruled 
500 years. The Franks, a Teutonic tribe, reached 
the,Somme from the Hast C. 250 A. D. By the 
5th’ century the Merovingian Franks ousted the 
Romans. In 451 A. D., with the help of Visigoths, 
Burgundians and others, as defeated Attila and 
e Huns at Chalons-sur-Marne. 
7 thé nlideric I became leader of the Merovingians 
458 A. D. His son Clovis I (Chlodwig, Ludwig, 
Louis) crowned 481, founded the dynasty. After 
airestine the Alemanni (Germans) 496, he was 
baptized a Christian and made Paris his capital. 
His line ruled until Childeric ITI was deposed, 742. 
The West Merovingians were called Neustrians, 
the eastern Austrasians. Pepin of Herstal (687- 
714) major domus, or head of the palace, of 
Austrasia, took over Neustria as dux (leader) of 
the Franks. Pepin’s son, Charles, called Martel 
(the Hammer) defeated the Saracens at Tours- 
Poitiers, 732; was succeeded by his son, Pepin the 
Short, 741, pee deposed Childeric III and ruled as 
ing until 768. 
= His son, Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
(742-814), became king of th 

his brother Carloman . 
France, Germany, arts of Italy, Spain, Austria, 
enforced Christianity. Was crowned Holy Roman 
Emperor by Pope Leo III in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
Dec. 25, 800 A. D. Succeeded by son, Louis I, the 
Pious, 814. At death, 840, Louis left empire to sons 
Lothair (Roman emperor); Pepin I _ (king of 
Aquitaine); Louis II (of Germany); Charles the 
Bald (France). They quarreled and by the peace 

of Verdun, 843, divided the empire. 


AD. 


Name and year of accession 


THE CAROLINGIANS 
Charles I, the Bald, Roman Emperor, 875 
Louis II, the Stammerer, son 
879|Louis III (died 882) and Carloman (bro.) 
$84 |\Charles II, the Fat; Roman Emperor, 881 
888 |Eudes (Odo) elected by nobles. Ceded land to 
898 Charles III,the Simple,son of Louis II, defeated by 
922|Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war 
923|Rodoiph (Raoul) Duke of Burgundy 
936 Louis IV, son of Charles ITT 
954 Lothair, son, aged 13, defeated by Capet 
986 Louis V, the Sluggard, left no heirs 


THE CAPETS 

Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 

Robert (the Wise), his son 

Henry I, his son, last Norman 

Philip I (the Fair), son, king at 14 

Louis VI (the Fat), son 

Louis VII (the Younger), son 

Philip II (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 

Louis VIII (the Lion), son 

Louis TX, son, crusader. Louis IX (1214-1270) 
reigned 44 years, arbitrated disputes with 
English King Henry III; led crusades, 1248 
(captured in Egypt 1250) and 1270, when he 

‘died of plague in Tunis. Canonized 1297 as 


St. Louis 

Philip IIt (the Hardy), son 

Philip IV (the Fair), son, king at 17 

Louis X (the Headstrong), son. His posthumous 
son, John I, lived only 7 days 

Philip V (the Tall), brother of Louis X 

Charles IV (the Fair), brother of Louis X 


HOUSE OF VALOIS 

1328|Philip VI (of Valois), grandson of Philip Il 

1350\John II (the Good), his son, retired to England 

1364 |Charles V (the Wise), son 

1380 |Charles VI (the Beloved), son 

1422|Charles VII (the Victorious), son. In 1429 Joan 
of Are (Jeanne d’Arc) promised Charles to 
oust the English, who occupied northern 
France. Joan won at Orleans and Patay and 
had Charles crowned at Orleans July 17, 1429, 
Joan was captured May 24, 1430, and executed 
May 30, 1431, at Rouen for heresy. Charles 
ordered her rehabilitation, effected 1455 
Agnes Sorel was Charles’ mistress 

1461 |Louis XI (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 

1483 |Charles VIII (the Affable), son 

1498 |Louis XII, great grandson of Charles V 

1515|Francis I, of Angouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
Francis I (1494-1547) reigned 32 years, fought 
4 big wars, was patron of the arts, aided 
Cellini, del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci, Rabe- 
lais, Embellished Fontainebleau 

1547 |Henry II, son, killed at a joust in a tournament. 
He was the husband of Catherine de Medicis 
(1519-1589) and the lover of Diane de 
Poitiers (1499-1566). Catherine was born in 
Florence, daughter of Lorenzo de Medici. 
By her marriage to Henry II she became the 
mo‘her of Francis II, Charles IX, Henry III 
and Queen Margaret (Reine Margot) wife of}; 


840 
877 


1270 
1285 
1314 


1316 
1322 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of France 
Rulers of France; Kings, 


1804, Napoleon I, Emperor. Josephine (de Beauhar- 


Queens, Presidents 


AD. Name and year of Accession 
les CX to order 
Bartholo- 
wast to Henry of Navarre _ 
1559 Francla Tl, son of Henry Il. In 1544, Mary, 
Queen of since infancy, 


1560|Charles IX, brother of Francis II 
1574'Henry III, brother, assassinated 


HOUSE OF BOURBON ; 
1589(Henry IV, of Navarre, assassinated. Henry IV 
made enemies when he gave tolerance to 
Protestants by Edict of Nantes, 1599. He 
was grandson of Queen Margaret of Navarre, 
literary patron. He married Margaret of Val- 
ois, Catherine. de Medici’s daughter; was 
divorced; in 1600 married Marie de Medicis, 
Regent of France, 1610-17 for son, Louis XIII, 
and was exiled by Richelieu 
1610) Louis XIII (the Just), son. Louis XIII (1601- 
1643) married Anne of Austria. His ministers 
were Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin 
1643|Louis XIV (the Grand Monarch), son. Louis 
XXIV, was king 72 years. He exhausted a 
prosperous country in wars for thrones and 
territory. By revoking the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) he caused the emigration of the Hugue- 
nots. He : “I am the state.” His mis- 
tresses were Louise de la Valliere, Madame de 
Montespan and Madame de Maintenon 
1715) Louis XV, great grandson. Louis XV (1710-1774) 
married a Polish princess. Lost Canada to the 
English. His favorites, Mme. Pompadour and 
Mme. DuBarry influenced policies. Noted for 
saying: Apres moi, le deluge. (After me, the 


deluge.) 

1774|Louis XVI, grandson; married Marie Antoi- 
nette, dau. of Empress Maria Therese of 
Austria. King and queen beheaded by 
Revolution, 1793. Their son. called Louis 
XVII. died in prison, never ruled 


FIRST REPUBLIC 
1792\ National Convention of the French Revolution 
1795| Directory, under Barras and others 
1799|Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
In 1802 elected Consul for life 


FIRST EMPIRE 


: 
j 
; 


nais) Empress, 1804-09; Marie Louise, Em- 
press, 1809-1814. Her son, Francois (1811- 5! 
1832) titular King of Rome, later Duke de b 
Reichstadt and ‘‘Napoleon II,” never ruled. 
Napoleon abdicated 1814, returned for 100 
days, 1815, was defeated by the allied coali- 
tion at Waterloo, June 18, 1815, then was 
exiled to St. Helena Island. Died there 
May 5, 1821 
BOURBONS RESTORED 
1814| Louis XVIII King: brother of Louis XVI 
1824|Charles X, brother: reactionary, deposed by 
the July Revolution, 1830 
: HOUSE OF ORLEANS 
1830) Louis Philippe, the Citizen King 7 
SECOND REPUBLIC 
1848 }Louls Napoleon. President, nephew of 
poleon I. He became: 
SECOND EMPIRE 


prep sigan Iti, Emperor. Eugenie (de Montijo) 
mpress. Lost Franco-Prussian war, de- 
posed 1870, Son, Prince pepo 1856-79), 


Na- 


1852 


died in Zulu War. Eugenie died 19: 
THIRD REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS 


1871, Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
1873) MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 
i879|Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 
Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated 
Casimir-Perler, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), resigned 
Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899) 
Loubet, Emile (1838-1929) 
Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931) 
Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934) 
Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) 
Doumer, Paul (1857-1932) assassinated 
Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950) resigned 
FOURTH REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS 
Auriol, Vincent (1884- ) 
Coty, Rene (1883- ) 


FIFTH REPUBLIC—PRESIDENT 


De Gaulle, Charles Andre M. J., born Noy. 22 
|1890; elected Dec. 21, 1958 il 


1958 


Rulers of Middle Europe: 


Continental ruling houses emerged from 
ions, to be traded in : es and 
. Dominion over Austria, Boh 
oie devastating wars. This table gives 


lemagne to Hitler. 


is now ce, Italy and Middle Europe; esta 

Ostmark (later Austria); crowned. Roman em- 

Peror by in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 
Louis udwig) the Pious, son; crowned by 


Charlemagne 813, d. 840. 
Louis the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 
(Germany) 843-876 


Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West Francia ance) 876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 
Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 
Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne. 
Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
man king, 911-918, founded House of Franconia. 


SAXON DYNASTY; FIRST REICH 
Henry i, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 
Gtto I, the Great, 936-973, son; crowned Holy 
Roman Emperor by pope, 962. 

Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto III, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
a getlaad and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 

y__ pope. 

Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 


HOUSE OF FRANCONIA (THE SALIC HOUSE) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto 1. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 

Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 

did penance at Canossa. 

Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome; 1134. Start of contest between 

Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 


Welt. 
HOUSE OF HOHENSTAUFEN 

Conrad III, duke of Suania, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Prederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 


RULERS FROM VARIOUS HOUSES 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia..Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest. son, Albert. 

Adoiphus, count of Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome. 

Louis (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for pee ion, of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 

un 800 A. Pie 
7 Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. - 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 


HAPSBURG DYNASTY 
Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of Germany; Austria; Spain 


German and Austrian Dynasties 


rivalries among nobles who r 
rotective alliances. Thus autho: 
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oy cata eae 
a 
any, Hungary, Poland, eS shifted many times 


rise of German, Austrian and Prussian rulers, from 


with the Turks and w 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, m 
Burgundy. Assumed title of Roman Emperor, 1508. 
Charles V. 1519-1556: King of Spain; grandson of 
Maximilian; Luther; Reformation, religious wars. 
Ferdinand 1, 1558-1564. Maximilian Il, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son. 
Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
€ 30 years’ war. 
Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637; elected 
emperor at Frankfort; religious wars. 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph I, 1705- 
a yet Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of Leo- 


Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 Hii war with Frederick 
a. 


-the Great, King of Pruss 


Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by ria Theresa. 

Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. ~ 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Ausiria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. Abdicated. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 

Francis Joseph I, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I. 

Charles I, grandnephew, 1916-1918, last emperor 
of Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Noy. 
11-13, 1918. (d. 1922.) 

For subsequent history see Austria, page 339 and 
Hungary, page 361. 


RULERS OF PRUSSIA 

Nucleus of Prussia was the Mark of Branden- 
burg. First margrave was Albert the bear (Al- 
brecht), 1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become 
margrave was Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 
1415-1440. 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick ITI, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars. Queen Louise. (d, 1810). 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


SECOND GERMAN REICH 

William 1, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William II, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a-republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925. 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor as lLeader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellerv, Berlin. May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Germany, page 357. 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon. 1469, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip I11; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
gon of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella II of 
age, fied 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII. who became of age 1902. 1931, 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy. Presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54; his 
property and citizenship had been restored. 
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Roman 


in the 
lus to the end of the Empire in the West. Rulers of the Roman 
Ae Comstantinonie, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until the capture of Constan by the ‘Tats 
in 1453, when it Was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 
B.C. Name A.D. Name A.D. 
The Kingdom 81|Domitianus 314 pmo per a : ied ar 
Fagen Gu 35h é 
aitus F< eas 
117\H 
40 nen oan: 138 Antonbaus Pe peepee and Constans 


616|L. Tarquinius Priscus 
578 |Servi 


us Tullius 
534/L. Tarquinius Superbus 
The Republic 


(Co: ple) 

509 Consulate establish: timius Se 

Sos\cuacwtorsip mstituted, || 311 Caracalla and Geta Valetinianye (Weed) and 
tato! rodu ne) 

494 Plebe ian Tribunate created au Macrinus ey 367| ValentinianusI with Gratianus 


a Plebeian Aedileship created 


lagabal eliogabalus) (West) and Valens (East) 
444 {Consular Tribunate org zee eee 375|Gratianus with Valentinianus 
435 eonsorebip. tuted 235 eae I (the Thracian) TI (West) and Valens (East) 
366|Praetorsh’ up established 238|Gordianus I and Gordianus|| 378)Gratianus with Valentinian 
366|Curule Aedileship created ; Pupienus and Balbinus I (W.), Theodosius I (E.) 
362/Military Tribunate toate Gordianus Til us Il (West) and 
326 |Proconsulate in ie Philippus (the Arabian) Theodosius I (East) 
311|)Naval Duumvirate elective Decius 394| Theodosius I (the Great) 
217 nlp of Fabius 3at Gallus 3 and Volusianus Honortus Soe ) and Arca- 
Aem: 
133 abs of Tiberius 333 Yalerianus and Gallienus 408) Honorius (West) and Theo- 
racchus en one 
123 |Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 308 Claudius II (the Goth) 423] Valentinianus III (West) and 
82|Dictatorship of Sulla 270 |\Quintillus Theodosius II ) 
60|First Triumvirate formed 270|Aurelianus 450) Valentinianus III (West) and 
(Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus)|| 375 |Tacitus Marcianus ( 
46|Dictatorship of Caesar 276|Florianus 455| Maximus (West); Avitus 
43\Second Triumvirate formed 276|Probus cor anus ( 
(Octavianus, Antonius, 282 |Carus 456|Avitus (W.), Marcianus (E.) 
Lepidus) 283 |Carinus and Numerianus 457| Majorianus (W.), Leo I (B® 
The Empire 284 |Diocletianus 461/Severus II .), Leo I - 
27 eee Gaius Julius 286 |Diocletianus and Maximianus|| 467) Anthemtus (W.), Leo I (E.) 
ctavianus) 305 |Galerius and Constantius I 472| Olybrius (W.), Leo I (E.) 
A.D. 306 |Galerius, Maximinus II, 473)\Glycerius (W.), Leo I ae 
“44 [Tiberius I Severus I 474) Julius Nepos (W.), Leo E) 
37/Gaius (Caligula) 307|Galerius, Maximinus IT, 475|Romulus A’ us (West, 
41/Claudius I ese I, Licinius, and Zeno 
54|Nero 476 End of oe in West; Odo- 
68 |Galba 311 Masiminus II, Constantinus King, drops title of 


69|Galba; Otho; Vitellius 
69/Vespasianus 
79 |\Titus 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After the fall of Napoleon in 1814 the Congress 
of Vienna, 1815, restored Italy as apolitical 
patchwork, comprising the Kingdom of Naples 
& Sicily, the Papal States, and smaller units. 
Piedmont and Genoa were awarded to Sardinia, 
ruled by King Victor Emmanuel I of Savoy. 

Unified Italy emerged under the leadership of 
Camillo, Count di Cavour, (1810-1861) Sardinian 
prime minister. Agitation was led by Giuseppe 
Mazzini (1805-1872) and Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807- 
1882), soldier. Victor Emmanuel I abdicated 1821. 
After a brief regency for a brother, Charles Albert 
was King 1831-1849, abdicating when defeated by 
the Austrians at Novara. Succeeded by Victor 
Emmanuel II (1820-1878). 

In 1859 France forced Austria to cede Lombardy 
to Sardinia, which gave rights to Savoy and Nice 
to France. In 1860 Garibaldi led 1,000 volunteers 
in a spectacular campaign, took Sicily and ex- 
pelled the King of Naples. In 1860 the House of 
Savoy annexed Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Ro- 
magna, the Two Sicilies, the Marches and Umbria. 
Victor Emmanuel assumed the title of King of 


Rulers of 

The Romans gave the name of Caledonia to 
present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 
donians. The Scots, a Celtic race that spoke 
Gaelic, came from Ireland, then called Scotia. 

Kenneth I (S. C. MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 

Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 
beth seized the kingdom 1040, was slain by Dun- 
can’s son, Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm III), 1058. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English pr incess who 
had fied from the Normans. Queen Margaret in- 
troduced English language and English monastic 
customs. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 
moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 
ander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm IV, 
grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 
brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was 
Alexander II, 1214. The latter’s son, Alexander 
III, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides, 
When he died, 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 
child of Eric of Norway and grandniece of Edward 
tI of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
chosen ruler, but died on the way, 1290. 


John Baliol, 1292-1296. [Interregnum, 10 years] 


161 |Marcus ancien and Lucius 
Verus 
169|Marcus Aurelius (alone) 


312 Maximinus i Constantinus 


Rulers 


Maxentius Emperor; ered 
King. fn a of Ostro- 


goths 493 A 


Italy at Turin 265 17, 1861. In 1866 he joined 
Prussia and Austria in the Triple Alliance and 
received Venetia from Austria. On Sept. 20, 1870 
his troops under page Raffaele Cardorna en’ 
Rome and took pepe jet e Papal States, ending the 
temporal power of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Succession. Humbert I, 1878, assassinated 1900; 
Victor Emmanuel III, 1900, abdicated 1946, died 
1947; Humbert IT, 1946, hever ruled. In’ 1921 
Benito ee (1883- 1945) formed the ei 
party and became prime minister Oct. 
He made the King Emperor of Ethiopia, igei 
entered World War II as ally of Hitler. He was 
deposed July 25, 1943. See page 367. 
At a plebiscite June 2, 1946, Italy voted for a 
republic. Premier Alcide de Gasperi became Chief 
of State June 13, 1946. On June 28, 1946, the 
Constituent Assembly elected Enrico ‘de Nicola, 
Liberal, Provisional President of the Republic of 
Italy. Luigi Einaudi was elected President May 11, 
1948. On April 29, 1955, Giovanni Gronchi, of the 
leftwing Christian Democratic party, was elected 
President. He was inaugurated May 11, 1955. 


Scotland 


Robert Bruce (The Bruce), 1306-1329, victor at 
Bannockburn, 1314, 

Robert II, 1316- 1390, grandson of Robert Buuce, 
son of Walter, the Steward of Scotland, was called 
The Steward, first of the so-called Stuart line. 

Robert III, son of Robert II, 1390-1406. 

James I, son of Robert III, 1406-1437. 

James Il, son of James I, 1437-1460. 

James III, 1460-1488, eldest son of James II. 

James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James III. 

James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 

Mary, daughter, born 1542, became queen when 1 
week old; was crowned 1543. Married, 1548, Fran- 
cis, son of Henry II of France, who became king 
1559, died 1560. Mary ruled Scots 1561 until abdi- 
cation, 1567. She also married (2) Henry Stewart, 
Lord Darnley, and (3) James, Earl of Bothwell. 
Imprisoned by Elizabeth 1; beheaded 1587. 

James VI, 1567-1625, son of Mary and Lord Darn- 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. Although the thrones were thus united, 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707, 
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Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


DENMARK 
Earliest rulers Canute, 
who ruled London 1017-1035, was most 
ion The V fi until the 


century. In 1282 the Dan won the first 
es 
etiicnl assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 
Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
“gre Ee ia Oa hay married 
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After his death, 
and Norway. In 1 
ereign. In 1389 ane iene Duke 
Erik of Pomerania, titular of Denmark, Swe- 
as regent. In 1397 


eases centered and elected Pete te of 
Bavaria ing (Christopher “tH. On his death, 
1448, the broke up. 


Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 


In 1814 he was forced le Norway to 
Sweden and Helgo to Britain, eee eis 
. Successors: 183: = 848— 
Frederick VII; 1863—Christian 1906 -Brederick 
Viti; 1 1912—Christian x: (O41 Prederick rx. 
SWEDEN 


but did not domi- 


Early kings ruled at U; 
¥ ppsele (1134-1156) united the 


Rate the country. tie o4 
Sweden obtained the 


Swedes and Goths. 

Ri D . After the Union of 
Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 
the country until Christian II of Denmark con- 


ed it anew, 1520. This led to a 


Ii Adol nus (16 ate Veonguered called “the 
ter rulers: 1633—-Chr ise ee, 


. La rles 

X; 1660—Charles KI: 16g 1697—Charles XII (invader 
of Russia and Poland, defeated < Poltava, June 
nrika El ae 


28, i108); J bag aller aa sister, U 


——_ Her 
Wsi-“Aldotphus Frederick; 
1792—Gustavus IV; xm. 
with aca He began, 389. Taie—Charles XIV 
Was Jean Serge: Bip ’s Prince of Ponte 


Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynnsty. 1 I; 
; 1872—Osca 


844—Oscar I; 1859— 
r II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. 
NORWAY 


coming many rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(oi 850) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) ep 
Ghnisiianity into Norway, iceland, Greenland. © 


1035 Magnus the Good also amie king of Den- 
mark. ag eg V_ (1299-1319) married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. rhee son, Magnus 


became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6 His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed LF Margaret’s regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 


In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark. Christian IV (1588-1648) founded Chris- 
tiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic wars, when 
Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, a strong na- 
tionalist movement forced recognition of Norway 
as an reag sep kingdom united with Sweden 
under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 1905 the 
union was dissolved and Prince Carl of Denmark 
became Haakon VII. He died Ree it. 21, 1957, 
aged 85: succeeded by son, Olav V, b. July 2, 1903. 


Rulers of Russia; Prensiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slay tribes was Rurik, 
leader of ee Russ, who established himself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. f 

88 Viadimir 


Kiey. In 9 was converted and adopted 


ie Byzantine ne 2 neecbe, a modified by 
Slay influences. portant Tganizer an tame 
giver was estar 1018- 1054. "Ghose daughters 
married Kings of Norway, Hungary and Fran 
His grandson, dimir II (Monomachos) itis. 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, Hers in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski_ overthrew x began 
go line known as Grand Dukes of Viadinair. 
the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
onke 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
Pat His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
yy. Aiter Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand a= 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars an 
er maaable territorial expansion was a Ree 
under Ivan Ill, 1462-1505. 


x years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
fated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanoy line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was PeterI. . 


Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow. 
1725, Peter Il, his grandson, 1727, d. 1730; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 


Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 


i , Catherine I, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
as Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825. tenon Napoleon; Nicholas I, his 
brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855, 
assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander Ii, son, 

Nicholas OH, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of Russia, 
was forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 17, 1918. 

Provisional Government—Prince Georgi 
and Alexander Kerensky, premiers, 1917. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


Bolshevist Revolution, Nov. 7, 1917, displaced 
Kerensky; Council of People’ 's Commissars formed, 
Nicolai Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. 
Alexei Rykov (executed 1938) and V. M. Molotoy 
held the office, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin . 
(Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili), general sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. Stalin became president of the Council 
of Ministers (premier) May 7, 1941, died Mar. 5, 
1953. Succeeded by Georgi M. Malenkov, as head 
of the Council and premier and Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, first secretary of the Central Committee. 
Malenkoy Tesigned Feb. 8, 1955, became deputy 
premier, was dropped July 3, 1957. Marshal Nik- 
olai A. Bulganin became premier. Marshal Georgi 
K. Zhukov became minister of defense, was 
dropped Noy. 1, 1957. Bulganin was demoted and 
Khrushchey became premier Mar. 27, 1958, Leonid 
I. Brezhenev is chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


Lyoy 


Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 


William Frederick, Prince of Orange, led a 
revolt against French rule, 1813, and was crowned 
of of the Netherlands, 1815. Belgium seceded 
Oct. 1830, after a revolt, and formed a separate 
goversiment. The change was ratified by the two 
es 2 ea een Apr. (isd 1839. 


pee) Dalene = BE Sd 

(da Ill ani - 
Wa tile be jncess aoe al Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, in favor ‘of daughter 


Juliana, 39 


BELGIUM 


A national congress elected Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg King; he took the throne July 21, 
1831, as Leopold I. (1865) Leopold IT; (1909). Albert 
I, nephew of Leopold Ii; (1934) Leopold III, son 
of Albert; (1944) Prince ‘Charles, Regent. Leopold 
returned, 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 

Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. 

For political history prior to 1830 see articles 
on the Netherlands and Belgium. 


576 Noted Personalities—Britons 
Britons 
POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, eg Sk 
Born) Died Name \Born Died Name 
Addison, Joseph 1804 1881 Disraeli, Benjamin 
He he Ainsworth Ww 1573 |1631|Donne, John 
1721|1770|Akenside, Mark 1869 |1952|Douglas, Norman 
1832)1904|Arnold, Edwin 1867 |1900 |Dowson, Ernest 
1822|1888|Arnold, Matthew 1859 |1930 |Doyle, hur Conan 
1515/1568 ‘Ascham, Roger 1563 |1631 |Drayton, Michael 
1775|1817| Austen, "Jane 1631/1700 |Dryden, John 
1561|1626|Bacon, Francis 18191880 |Eliot, orge 
1214|1294 Bacon, Roger 1620/1706 |Evelyn, John 
1762|1851 Bailie, Joanna 1707 |1754 |Fielding, Henry 
1860/1937| Barrie, James M. 1809 |1883 |Fitzgerald, Edward 
1584/1616 Beaumont, Francis 1867 |1933 Galsworthy, John 
673| 735|Bede. the Venerable 1685|1732|Gay, John f 
1873|1956|Beerbohm, 737 \1794 Gibbon, Edward y 
1876|1952|Beith, J. (lan Hay) 1857 |1903 |Gissing, George & 
1870|1953|Belloc, Hilair 728\1774 |Goldsmith, Oliver X 
1867|1931|Bennett, Arnold 1716|1771|Gray, Thomas , 
1748|1832|Bentham, Jeremy 1840 |1928 |Hardy, Thomas | 
1662|1742|Bentley, Richard 831 |1923 |Harrison, Frederic q 
1870|1952|Blackwood, Algernon 1778|1830|Hazlitt, Wil ; 
1740} 1795| Boswell, James 793 |1835|Hemans, Felicia 
1844/1930 Bridges, Robert 1849 |1903 |Henley, "Wm. Ernest \ 
1816/1855|Bronte, Charlotte 1591 1674 |Herrick, Robert ‘ 
1818|1848|Bronte, Emily 588 |1679 |Hobbes, Thomas 
1806|1861|Browning, Elizabeth B.|{1770|1835 (Hogg, James und ; 
1812/1889|Browning, Robert 798 |1845 |Hood, Thomas q 
1838|1922|Bryce, James 1859 |1936|Housman, Alfred E. 1713/1768 |Sterne, Laurence ' 
1628/1688 Bunyan, John 1711/1776|Hume, David 1850|1894 |Stevenson, Robert Louis 3 
729|1797|Burke, Edmund 1803 |1857 |Jerrold, Douglas W. 1880 1932|Strachey, Lytton 
1759|1796 Burns, Robert 709|1784 |Johnson, Samuel 1667|1745|Swift, Jonathan t 
1788/1824 Byron oe. sGordam 1574 |1637 |Jonson, Ben 1837/1909 Swinburne, Algernon C. 
1777\1844|Campbell, Thomas 796 |1821 |Keats, John 1809|1892/Tennyson, Alfred 
1795|1881|Carlyle, Thomas 1819|1875|Kingsley, Charles 1811/1863 |Thackeray. W. M. 
1340/1400 Chaucer, Geoffrey 865 |1936|Kipling, Rudyard 1915/1954 |Thomas, Dylan 
1694/1773|Chesterfield, Earl of 1874 |1945|Knoblock, Eduard 1700/1748 |Thomson, James 
1762|1835|Cobbett, William 775 \1834|Lamb, Charles 1815 aah ranoDe Anthony 
1804/1865|Cobden, Richard 1775 |1864 |Landor, Walter S. 1884/1941 |Walpole, Hugh 
1772|1834|Coleridge, S. T. 330|1400 |Langland, William 1593 anee Walton, Izaak 
1670|1729|Congreve, William 1885 |1930 |Lawrence, og H. 1851/1920 |Ward, Mrs. Humphry 
1857/1924|Conrad, Joseph 1838 |1903 |Lecky, W. BE... 1674/1748 |Watts, Isaac 
1878|1957 Cexpand 2, 2, 1866 1947 Pecan: . Richard 1866|1946|Wells, H. G. 
1864|1924|Core arle wis, m 9. 
1731|1800|Cowper, William 1632 |1704 |Locek, John Peed oes Wilde, Oscar, Fingal 
1809)/1882|Darwin, Charles 1800|1859 |Macaulay, Thomas B, O'Flahertie Wills 
1661/1731|Defoe, Daniel 864 |1948 |Machen, Arthur 77 50 AS a rth, Willia. 
1873/1956|De la Mare, Walter 1564 |1593 |Marlowe, Christopher _||1770)18 ordsworth, ™ 
1785/1859|De Quincey, Thomas 1621 |1678 |Marvell, Andrew 1882/1941|Woolf, Virginia 
1812)1870|Dickens, Charles 1584 |1640 ‘Massinger, Philip 1640|1715|Wycherly, William 
BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATION (E) 
1861|1936|Allenby, Edmund (A) 1541)1591)Grenville, Richard (N) ||1867)1948) Milne, Geo. (A) 
1871)|1936|Beatty, David (N) 1861/1928| Haig. Douglas (A) 1758)1805 Nelson, Horatio (N) 
1695|1755|Braddock, Edward ~~ 1853/1947) Hamilton, Ian (A) 1832|1914| Roberts, Frederick (A) 
1723/|1792|Burgoyne, John (A 1726/1799) Howe, Richard (N) 1719|1792)Rodney, Geo. (N) 
1663|1733|Byng, George tNy 1729|1814|Howe, William & 1800/1862) Ross, James’ Cc. (E) 
1738/1795|Clinton, Henry (A) 1575/1611 Hudson, Benry (B) 1868}1912 Scott, Robert F. (E) 
1727|1779!Cook, James (BE) 1859/1935 Jellicoe, John (N) 1874|1922 Shackleton, Ernest @ 
1738)1795 Cornwallis, Chas. (A) 1715/1774|Johnston, Wm. (A 1841/1904/Stanley, Henry M, 
1540/1596|Drake, Francis (N) 1850/1916|/Kitchener, H. H. (A) 1869)1951/Swinton, Ernest (A) 
1786/1847|Franklin, John (BE) 1888|1935|Lawrence, T. B. “of Ara-||1883|1950|Wavell, Archibald (A) 
1535)1594 Frobisher, Martin (E) bia” (A) 1769/1852) Wellington, Duke of (A) 
1721|1787|Gage, Thomas ao 650|1722|Marlborough, Dukeof(A) |/1727|1759| Wolfe, James (A) 
183311885/Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 1871/1951|Maurice, Frederick (A) 
BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 1578|1657|Harvey, Wm. 1811|1870|Simpson, Jas. Y. 
1731|1810|Cavendish, Henry 1792)|1871|Herschel, John 1781|1848|Stephenson, Geo. 
1832/1919|Crooks, Wm 1738/1822|Herschel, Wm. 1820|1904/Thomson, Jos. 
1766|1844|Dalton. John 1827/1912)Lister, Jos. 1824|1907|Thomson, MES (Kelvin) 
1791)1867)Faraday, Michael 1831/1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 1820)1893/Tyndall, Joh 
1881/1955|Fleming, Alexander 1663|1729| Newcomen, Thos. 1823)}1913 Wallace, Alf. Russell 
1849)1945| Fleming, Ambrose 1642|1727|Newton, Isaac 1736|1819| Watt, James E. 
1834|1915| Hargreaves, Jas. 1857|1932|Ross, Ronald 1802\1875 Wheatstone, Chas. 
BRITISH PAINTERS 
1836 )1912|Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. ||1727|1788|Gainsborough, Thos. 1829/1896] Millais, Sir J. i. 
1872/1898 |Beardsley, Aubrey 1790 |1866 |Gibson, John 1849/1933] Murray, Sir D. 
1734/1808 Beauclerk, Lady Diana ||1817|1897|Gilbert. Sir John 1835/1910) Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
1735|1839|Beechey, Sir Wm. 1786/|1846| Haydon Benj. 1878/1931) Orpen, Sir William 
1757/1827 |Blake, William 1841|1917|Henry, C. N 1839/1893] Pettie, John 
1821/1893|Brown, Ford Madox 1697 |1764|Hogarth, Wiillam 1884/1937 Philpot, Glyn W. 
1833/1898 |Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 1758 |1810 Hoppner, John 1836|1919) Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt, 
1781/1841 |Chantrey, Sir F. L, 1827 |1910|Hunt, W. Holman 1756/1823 Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1850 |1934|Collier, John 1874/1937 |Jamieson, Alexander 1723|1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshiwa 
1776/1837 |Constable, John 1646/1725 |Kneller, Sir Godfrey 1734 |1802| Romney, George 
1803|1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 1802 |1873|Landseer, Sir Hawin 1828 |1882| Rossetti, D. G. 
1793 |1865|Eastlake, Sir Charles L, |/1856|1941 Lavery, Sir John 1854|1935| Stokes, Adrian 
1872 |1932|Eland, John 9, 1769/1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 1775|1851| Turner, J. San Ww. 
1787/1849 |Etty, William 830 |1896|Leighton, Fred’k, Lord ||1817|1904| Watts, Geo. F 
1846/1935 |Farquharson, Joseph 1794|1859|Leslie, Charles R. 775 |1856 Westmaonte Sir R. 
1755 |1826|Flaxman, John 1864/1941 |Llewellyn, Sir William ||1785|1841 Wilkie, Sir David 
1825 |1899|Foster, Myles Birket 180611870 |Maclise, Daniel 1852|1931 Wyllie, W.L. 
BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
1117\1170|Becket, Thomas 1491)1555|Latimer, Hugh 1703|1791|/Wesley, John 
1685|1753|Berkeley, George 1813|1873|Livingstone, David 1714/1770 Whiteneld Geo. 
1829/1912|Booth, William B. 1808/1892|Manning, Henry BE. 1802/1865|Wiseman, Nicholas 
156 ene Brewster, William 1801/1890| Newman, John H. 1475)1530| Wolsey, Thomas 
1489|1556|Cranmer, Thos. 1613|1667|Taylor, Jeremy 1324|1384/Wyeliffe, John 
1624 1601 Fox, George 1484/1536)Tyndali, William 
1505/1572 Knox, . John 1708/1788] Wesley, Chas. 
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BRITISH STATESMEN 
2\1 ith, Herbert H. 1859)|1925 ae of ace al noes 1937|MacDonald, J. Ramsay 
1867)1947|\Bald , Stanley 1804/1881! Disraeli, Ponjom 1854) 1925) Milner, Alfred. 
1930|Balfour, Arthur J. 1819 i886 Forster, Wm. 1732 1792| North, Frederick 
1881/1951| Bevin, Ernest 1749\1 its Chas. Jas. 1784/ 1865| Palmerston, Henry 
1838|1922|Bryce, James 1809)1 lndstone, Wm. E. 1788) 1850|Peel, Robert 
1770|1827|Canning, George William 
1935|Carson, iam 
1769)|1822|Castlereagh, Robt. W. (Chatham) 
1937|Chamberlain, Austen Horace 
836|1914|Chamberlain, Jos, "Warren Arch, 
1869/1940 1863|1935 Henderson, Arthur 1792) 1878 Russell, fev 


1890}1952 
1599/1658 


orn) Di 


1804/1858 


1874) 1950 
1841/1919 
1815) 1891 
1795| 1861 
1820) 1914 


1855] 1927 


....|1931 
1861 |1924 
1840/1901 
1861 |1918 
186111 1929| 


Born} Died 
1769| 1860 
1898) 1956 
1778) 1842 
1832) 1908 
1740/1815 
1863) 1920 
1837) 1898 
1788) 1857, 
1886) 1933 
1170} 1220 
1762) 1814 
1819) 1898 
1816) 1895 
1868) 1933 


Cripps, Stafford 
Cromwell, Oliver 


1863|1945|Liova George, David 
ie) e, Da 
Is7el1947| Lytton, Victor 


Canadians 
ame Born |Died ame ] ame 
STATESMEN 1850 |1917|\Chapman, Wm, 1737 |1818 |Odell, Jonathan 


Baldwin, Robert 


MacDonald, John A. 
eee ‘Wm. Lyon 
Smith, Don. A. 
(Strathcona) 
Tupper, Charles H. 
AUTHORS 
Beck, L. ra 


Campbell, W. Wilfred 
Carman, W. Bliss 


1827 |1879 |Cremazie, Octave 1862/1932|Parker, Gilbert 

1796 |1852|Richardson, John 
1860/1943 Roberts, Chas. G. D. 
1839/1920 |Routhier, Adolph 
1870/1943 |Roy, Camille 
1862/1944 Scott, Duncan C, 
1874 |1958 (Service, Robt. W. 
1859 |1931 |Short, Adam 
1823/1910 |Smith, Goldwin 


SCIENCE, INDUSTRY 


1810) 1882| Allan, Hugh 

1891| 1941| Banting, Fredk. G. 
1877| 1943) Beatty, Edward W. 
1798) 1875| Logan, Wm. 

1849| 1919| Osler, Wm. 


J. 

1839/1908 |Frechette, Louis H. 
1809 |1866 |Garneau, ‘Francis X. 
1860 |1937|Gordon, Chas. W. 

(Ralph Connor) 
1842/1910 |Hannay, James 
1796 |1865 |Haliburton, Thos. C. 
1859/1931 |Kingstord, Wm. 
1871 |1936|Laut, Agnes 
1869 |1944 |Leacock, prepnee 
1853|1931|Lucas, L. P 
1878/1924 Lozeat, Albert 


1840 1927 |M Charles 1876| 1935| Macleod, John J. R. 
187211918 BEGCTHS: John 1863 1892| Stairs, Wm. Grant 
Germans 


For Rulers, see page 573; for Composers, pages 582-3. 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS, POETS 


Name 


Brecht, Bertolt 
Brentano, Clemens 
Busch, Wilhelm 
Claudius, Matthias 
Dehmel, Richard 
Ebers, Georg 
Hichendorf, Jos. 
Ernst, Pai 
Eschenbach, Wolfram vy. 
Fichte, Johann G. 
Fontane, Theodor 
Freytag, Gustav 
George, Stefan 


Arndt, Ernst Moritz 


|Born|Died Name Born |Died Name 
1813/1863|Hebbel, Friedrich 1810 1874 /Reuter, Fritz 
1760|1826|Hebel, Johann P. 1763 |1825|Richter, Jean Paul 


1788 |1866 |Rueckert, Friedrich 
1494 |1576|Sachs, Hans 

1775 |1854 Schelling, Friedrich v. 
1776|1822|Hoffmann, E. T. A. 1759 |1805 |Schiller, Eriedrich 
1770 ive Hoelderlin, Friedrich 1767 |1845 |Schlegel, Aug. W 
1878|1945| Kaiser, Georg 1768 |1834 |Schleiermacher, Fredrich 
1724 igoa Kant, Immanuel 1788 |1860 Schopenhauer, Arthur 
1777)|1811 Kleist, Heinrich v. 1817/1888 |Storm, Theodor 
1791|1813|Koerner. Karl Th. 1857 |1928 |Sudermann, noua 
1646|1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried 1893 |1939 |Toller, Erns 
1729|1781)Lessing, Gotthold 1834 |1896 'Treitschke, Heinrich v: 
1844/1909) Liliencron, Detlev v. 1890 |1935 |Tucholsky, Kurt 


1770|1831|Hegel, Georg W. F. 
7 Heine, Heinrich 
1744|1803|Herder, Johann y. 


1607| 1676| Gerhardt, Paul 1881/1948|Ludwig, Emil 1787 |1862|Uhiand, Ludwig 
1749| 1832| Goethe, aan W. v. 1875|1955|Mann, Thomas 1860 |1952|Viebig, Clara 

1785) 1863| Grimm, Jakob 1804|1875|Moerike, Eduard 1873 |1934|Wassermann, Jakob 
1786) 1859|Grimm, Wilhelm 1817/1903); Mommsen, Theodor 1890 |1945 |Werfel, Franz 

1890| 1941| Hasenclever, Walter 1844]1900| Nietzsche, Friedrich 1733 |1813 |Wieland, Chris. M. 
1802| 1827| Hauff, Wilhelm 1796)1835|Platen, Aug. v. 1855 |1930 Wolzogen, Ernst von 
1862) 1946) Hauptmann, Gernart 1795|1886| Ranke, Leopold, v. 

GERMAN ENGINEERS, NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, INDUSTRIALISTS 
1840)1905)Abbe, Ernst 1708|1777; Haller. Albrecht v. ||1855|1916) Neisser; Albert 
1193)|1280 | Albertus, Magnus 1795|1874|Hansen, Peter A. 1787|1854|Ohm, Geo = 
1 1929\Benz, Carl 1821/|1894| Helmholz, Hermann 1871|1948/Opel, Wilh. 
1836|1907|Bergmann, Ernst v. 1857|1894' Hertz, Heinrich 1853/1932|Ostwald, Wilhelm 
1811/1899 Bunsen, Robert 1769|1859|Humboldt, Alex. v. 1858/1947|Planck, Max 
1834/1900’ Daimler, Gottlieb 1767/|1835|Humboldt, Wilh. v. 1632|1694|Pufendorf, Samuel 


Diesel, Rudolf 
Duisberg, rere 
Eckener, Hugo 
Ebrlich, Pa 
Fahrenheit, Gabriel 
Gutenberg, Johannes 
Haeckel, Ernst 
Hagenbeck, Georg F. 
Hahnemann, Samuel 


GERMAN ARTIS 


‘Altdorter, Albrecht 


Baldung, Hans 
‘Barlach, Ernst 
Boecklin, Arnold 
Chodowiecki, Dan’l 
Corinth, Louis 
Cornelius, Peter 
Cranach, Lucas 
Duerer, Albrecht 
Feuerbach, Anselm 


Bismarck, Otto v. 
Bluecher, Gebh. v. 


Bethmann-Hollweg,T. v.|| 1865) 1937] Ludendorff, Erich 


Boyen. Hermann y. 
Buelow, Bernhard v. 
Clausewitz, C. v. 
Failkenhayn, E. < 


Gneisenau, Aug. 


ERMAN POLITICAL AND 


1845/1923|Roentgen, Wilh. 
1822|1890|Schliemann, Heinrich 
1816|1892|Siemens, Werner v. 
1842/1926 Thyssen, Aug. 
1821/1902 Virchow, Rudolf 
1866|1925|Wassermann, Aug. v. 
1803|1873)|Liebig, Justus v. 1853|1905|Wissmann, Hermann y. 
1848/1896 Lilienthal, Otto 1838]/1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 
1734|1815|Mesmer, Franz | 


TS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 


\|1774 |1840 Friedrich, Kaspar 1815 |1905 Menzel, Adolf v. 
1503 |1529 |Gruenewald, Matth. 1803 |1884 |Richter, Ludwig 
1847 |1921 |Hildebrand, Adolf v. 1764 |1850 |Schadow, Johann 

1460 |1524 |Holbein, Hans (Sr.) 1781 |1841 |Schinkel, Karl 
1497/1543 |Holbein, Hans (Jr.) 1868 |1932|Slevogt, Max 
1877 |1947 |Kolbe, Georg 1839/1924 |Thoma, Hans 
1867 |1945 |Kollwitz, Kaethe 1848/1911 |Uhde, Fritz v. 
1847 |1935 |Liebermann, Max 1455 |1529 |Vischer, Peter 
1880/1916 |Marc, Franz 

1837 |1887|Marees, Hans v. 
MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 

1876) 1953 Rundstedt, Karl v, 
1865} 1939| Scheidemann, Prlbog 
1833] 1913) Schlieffen, Alt. 

1880) 1919| Luxemburg, Rosa 1878) 1929) Stresemann, Gustay 
1849) 1945) Mackensen, Aug. v. | 1849) 1930/Tirpitz, Alf. v. 


1859|1935|Junkers, Hugo 
1571)|1630|Kepler, Johannes 
1843|}1910| Koch, Robert 
1812|1887|Krupp, Alfred 
1646|1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried v. 
1742|1799|Lichtenberg, Georg 


1847|1934| Hindenburg, Paul v. 
1871/1919] Liebknecht, Karl 


1818) 1883] Marx. Karl 1832) 1904| Waldersee Alf. v. 
1800| 1891| Moltke, Helmut v. 
1867|1922! Ratbenau. Walter 


a ee CS SE ie ae he, ee A 


AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS a 


\Abélard, Pierre 
Alembert, sre qd’ 


Beaumarchais, Plerre 
Beeque, Henry 
Beranger, Pierre 
Bergson, Henri 
Bernard, Tristan 
Bernstein, Henri 
Boileau, Nicolas 
Bossuet, Jacques 
Bourget, Paul 
Boylesve, ené 
Brieux, Hugéne 
Button, ree 
Calvin, Jean 
Camus, Albert 


1603 |Charron, Pierre 
1848 Chateaubriand, Franc 
1794 |Chénier, André 

1954 |Colette, Sidonie 

1509 |Comines = iupee de 
1857 |Comte, 
1794 Condoreet, Marquis de 
1830 |Constant, Benjamin 
1908 |Coppée, Francois 

1875 Corbiére, Tristan 

1684 |Corneille. Pierre 

1928 |Curel, Francois de 
1832 |Cuvier, 
1897|Daudet, Alphonse 
1650 |Descartes, René 


uguste 


Georges 


Noted Personalities—French 


French 


1844 |1924|France, 


Anatole-(Jac- 
ques-Anatole Fbault) 


1400 |Froissart, Jean 


2 |Gautier, ‘Theophile 
Gide, André 
Giraudoux, Jean 
Gobineau, Comte de 
Goncourt, Edmond de 
Goncourt, Jules de 
Guizot, Francols 
Hardy, Alexandre 
Heredia, Jose-Marla de 
Hervieu, Paul 
Honegger, Arthur 
Hugo, Victor 

bate FS Joris-Karl 


Lautréamont, Comte de 
Leconte de Lisle 
Lemaitre, Jules 

Lesage, Alain-René 
Loti, Pierre (J. Viaud) 
Malherbe, Francois de 
Mallarmé, Stéphane 
Marivaux, Pierre 
Maupassant, Guy de 
Mérimeée, Prosper 


1/1945 


Name 


1622 Sales (Saini 
1876 |Sand, Soares ( 
Dupin 


ictorien 


6/1696 |Sé 
1959 Stoghied, An 


1817 |Staél, hate. de) 
1842 Stendhal, (Beyle) 


1893 |Taine, Hippolyte 

1856 |Thierry, August 

1859 Tocqueville A, C. de 
Valéry, Par 

1957 |Vercel, Roger 

1896 |Verlaine, Paul 

1905 bhi Jules 

1863 |Vigny, Alfred d 

1889 |Villiers de Tisle-Adam 


1713 |1784 |Diderot, Denis Michelet, Jules 
1881/1958 |Du Gard, Roger M. Moliere, Jean-Baptiste 1484 |Villon, Francois 
1803 |1870|Dumas, Alexandre Montaigne, Michel de 1648 |Voiture. Vincent 
1824 |1895 Dumas, Alexandre fils Montesquieu, Charles de 1778 \Voltaire, (Arouet) 
1651 |1715 |Fénelon, Francols de Musset, Alfred de 1902 /|Zola, Emile 
1821 |1890 |Feuillet. Octave ‘Nerval. Gerard de 
FRENCH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
1834 |1904 |Bartholdl, F. A. 1833 |1883 |Doré, Gustave 1830 |1903 |Pissarro, Camille 
1848 |1884 |Bastien-Lepage, J. 1811/1889 |Dupre, Jules 594 |1665 |Poussin, Nicolas 
1822/1899 |Bonheur, Rosa 1852/1931 /Forain, Jean L. 1758 |1823 |Prudhon, Pierre 
1703 |1770|Boucher, Francois 1732 |1806|Fragonard, Jean 1824 |1898 |Puvis de Chavannes 
1825/1905 |Bouguereau, W. 1820|1876 oe uae 1841/1919 Renoir, P. A. 
1876 |1957 |Brancusi, C. 1848 |1903 |Gauguin, P. 1840 |1917 |Rodin, Auguste 
1851 |/1933 |Carrier-Belleuse, P. 1770 |1837 |Gérard, F. 1871/1958 |Roualt, Georges 
1839 |1906 |Cézanne, Paul 1824/1904 |Géréme, J. L. 1812/1807 |Rousseau, P. BE. T. 
1699|1779 |Chardin, Jean-Bapt. 1628 |1715 |Girardon, Fr. 1795 |1858 Scheffer, Ary 
1845 |1902 Constant, Benj. 1839/1883 |Goupil, Jules A, 1859/1891 |Seurat, Georges 
17961875 |Corot, C. 725 1805 |Greuze, J.B. 1863 |1935 |Signac, P 
1819|1877 Courbet, Gustave 1741 |1828 |Houdon, J. A. 1864/1901 Frotionine tniskeee 
1817/1878 Daubigny, Cc. F. 1780/1867 |Ingres, J. A. D. 1813 |1865 |Troyon, Constant 
1808 |1879 |Daumier, Honore 1755 1841 |Lebrun, Marie 1884 |1955|Utrillo, Mauri¢e 
1748/1825 |David, Louis J. 1798 |1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 1758 |1835 |Vernet, Carle 
1783 |1856 |David a’ Angers, P. J. 1600 |1682|Lorrain, Claude 1714/1789 |Vernet, Claude, J. 
1834 |1917|Degas, H. G. E. 1832/1883 |Manet, Edouard 1789/1863 |Vernet, Horace 
17991863 |Delacroix, Eugene 1870|1954|Matisse, Henri 1876/1958 |Viaminck, Maurice 
1797 |1856 |Delaroche, Paul 1815/1891 |Meissonier. J. L. E. 1868 |1940 |Vuillara, Edouard 
1880/1954 |Derain, Andre 1815 |1875 |Millet, J. F. 684 |1721|Watteau, Antoine 
1807|1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V. ||1840|1926|Monet, Claude 
FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS 
1769|1821|Bonaparte, Napoleon 1753 |1800| Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 1696/1750|Saxe, Maurice de 
1519|1572|Coligny, Gasp. de 1757/1834/La Fayette, Marquis de}| 1891/1952|Tassigny, Jean de 
he amee ence Seder gee 1756/1817|Massena, Andre 1611|1675|Turenne. Vicomte de 
eGrasse, Fra: 
1739|1823|Dumouriéz, Chas. B.  ||179s 1613 latte rea ae oe EXPLORERS 
1851|1929|Foch, Ferdinand ; ds 1491/1557|Cartier, Jacques 
1894|1953|Fonck, Rene 1769/1815 |Ney, Michel : 567|1635|Champlain, Sam’l de 
1849|1916|Gallieni, Jos. S. 1856/1951|Petain, Henri Philippe ||1645|1700\Jollict, Louis 
1852/1931 Joffre, Jos. 1725 |1807 |Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. || 1643|1687 LaSalle, Robt. de 
FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 
1872)1950|\Blum, Leon 1838|1882| Gambetta, Leon 8601934 |Poincare, Raymond 
1862|1932|Briand, Aristide 1872|1957| Herriot, Edouard 1585 |1642 Richelieu, Cardinal de 
1841 |1929 Clemenceau, Georges 1871 1950) Lebrun, Albert 1758 |1794 |Robespierre, Max. 
1619 |1683 |Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 1641) 1691) Louvois, Fran. de 1208 |1265 [Simon de Montfort 
1760|1793 Desmoulins, Camille 1744|1793; Marat, Jean-Paul 1754 |1838 |Talleyrand , Chas. de 
1763 |1820 Fouche, Jos. 1602) 1661) Mazarin, Jules 
1620 (1698 |Fontenac, Louis de 1749|1791| Mirabeau, Honore 
FRENCH SCIENTISTS 

1775|1836|Ampere, Andre-Marie 1842}1925|Flammarion, Camille 1859 )1940}Michelin, Edouar 
1788|1878 Becquerel, A.C. 1900/1958 | Joliot-Curie,« Frederic 1852/1907|Moissan, Henri ¢ 
1852)1908)|Becquerel, H. A. 1736 |1813|Lagrange, Jos. L. 1745/1799 Montgolfier, Jacques 
1827|1907|Berthelot, Marcelin 1794 |1827|Laplace, Pierre S. 1740/1810 Montgolfier, Jos. 
1812|1878|Bernard, Claude 1743 |1794 |Lavoisier, Antoine 1863/1933|Painleve, Paul 
1785|1870|Broglie, A. C. de 1822/1900 |Lenoir, Etienne 647|1714|Papin, Denis 
1872|1936 Blerlot, Louis 1811/1877 LeVerrier, ve 1822/1895 Pasteur, Louis 
U7ae tna|Choulves Micka (saga Lgug [emis fugue SSS A312 Bonne en 

umiére, Louis 8 9. \« 
1859|1906|Curle, Pierre 1853 |1931| Michelin, Andre bled pk th 


Saran de) 


1907 |Sully-Prudhomme, René 


es 


= 


Born |Died Name 
1749\1 Alfierl, Vittorio 
1846 Amicis, Edmond de 


1474 |1533|Ariosto, Ludovico 
1829/1907 |Ascoli, Graziadio 
1791/1863 |Belli, G 
1313/1375 |Boccaccio, Giovanni 
1441/1494|Bolado, Matteo Maria 
1548/1599 |Bruno, Giordano 

1568 \1639|Campanella, Tommaso 
1835/1907 |Carducci, Giosue 

1725 |1798 |Casanova, Giovanni 


Noted Personalities—Italians; Russians, Poets Laureate 


Italians 


1817| 1883 |De Sanctus, Francesco 
1842) 1911 |Fogazzaro, Antonio 


1713|1786|Gozzi, Gasparo 
1483) 1540 |Guicciardini, Francesco 


1469) 1527 |Machiavelli, Nicolo 


1478 |1529|Castiglione, Baldassarre|!1449| 1515|Manuzio, Aldo (Aidus) 
ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 


1404|1472 Alberti, Leon Battista 
1387)|1455 elico, Fra 
1428/1516) Bellini, Giovanni 
1598)1680| Bernini, Gian Lo! 
1445]1510|Botticelli, Sandro 
1444/1514| Bramante, Donato 
1377|1446/Brunelleschi, Filippo 
1697/|1768|Canaletto (Canale) 
1757|1821|Canova, Antonio 
1500/1571|Cellini, Benvenuto 
1240) 1302|Cimabue, Giovanni 
1489|1534|Corregio, Antonio da 
1397|1482| Della Robbia, Luca 
1486|1531 Del Sarto, Andrea 
1386|1466] Donatello, Donato 


1378] 1455|Ghiberti, Lorenzo 
1449/1494 Ghirlandaio, Domenico 
1477|1510|Giorgone 
1260|1336|Giotto, Angelo 

1420] 1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 

1406] 1469|Lippi, Fra Filippo 
1459/1504! Lippi, utp ping 
1827|1887|Mangoni, Giuseppe 
1431/1506] Mantegna, Andrea 
1401/1428] Masaccio, 

1475|1564| Michelangelo, Buonarotti 
1826/1901| Morelli, Domenico 
1518] 1580] Palladio, Andrea 
1445|1523|Perugino, Pietro 
1720|1778|Piranesi, Giovanni 
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AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, POETS, PHILOSOPHERS, HISTORIANS 


Born|Died 
1785|1873|Manzoni, Allesandro 
1805|1872|Mazzini, pre oe i 
1698) 1782) Metastasio (P. Trapassi) 
1672|1750|Muratori, Ludovico 
1848/1923)|Pareto, Vilfredo 

1855) 1912)Pascoli, Giovanni 
1788|1854|Pellico, Sylvio 
1304|1374|Petrarch, Francesco 
1867) 1936)|Pirandello, Luigi 
1432)1484/Pulci, Luigi 

1626/1698) Redi, Francesco 
1544|1595|Tasso, Torquato 
1840/1922|Verga, Giovanni 
166811744|Vico, Giambattista 


Name 


1454) 1513) Pinturicchio 

1483) 1520/Raphael (Sanzlo) 
1575) 1642|/Reni, Guido 

1615) 1673) Rosa, Salvator 
1460| 1529|Sansovino, Andrew 
1486|1570/Sansovino, Jacopo 
1858) 1899|Segantini, Giovanni 
1696|1770|Tiepolo, Giambattista 
1518]|1594/Tintoretto, Jacopo 
1477|1576|Titian (Tiziano) 
1396) 1476) Ucceilo, Paolo 
1511/1574|Vasari, Giorgio 
1528/1588) Veronese, Paolo 
1435) 1488) Verocchio, Andrea 
1452|1519|Vinci, Leonardo da 


ITALIAN EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, STATESMEN 


1776\1856| Avogadro, Amedo 
1738|1794|Beccaria, Cesare 
1835|1900| Beltrami, Eugenio 
1476|1507| Borgia, Cesare 

16th| Cen| t. Cabot, John (Cabato) 
1826|1910)Cannizzaro, Stanis 
1810/1861/Cavour, Camillo Benso 
1451/1506}Columbus, Christopher 
1830/1903|Cremona, Luigi 
1881|1954|De Gaspari, Alcide 
1901|1954|Fermi, Enrico 
1847|1897|Ferrario, Galileo 


Name 


det heabo 
AUTHORS—POETS 
187111919} Andreyev, Leonid 
1878 1927|Artsibashev, Mikhail 
1860, 1884|Bashkirtsev, Maria 
1880] 1921|Blok, Alexander 
1860) 1904|Chekhov, Anton 
1821] 1881|Dostoievski, Feodor 
1809] 1852|Gogol, Nicholas V. 
1812) 1891|Goncharov, Ivan A. 
1868|1936|Gorky, Maxim 
1812|1870|Herzen, Alexander 
1809) 1842] Koltsov, Alexei 
1853|1921|Korolenko, Vladimir 
1768) 1844/Krylov, Ivan 
1870] 1938|Kuprin, Alexander 
1814/|1841|Lermontoy, Michael 
1831|1895|Leskov, Nicholas 
1821|1897|Maikov, Apollon 
1819] 1883|Melnikov, Paul 
1848|1936| Memirovich-Danchenko 
1865] 1942] Merezhkovvsk, D. 8. 
1821|1877|Nekrasoy, Nicholas 
1824|1861| Nikitin, Vasili 
1823] 1886|Ostrovsky, Alexander 
1890|1960|Pasternak, Boris 
1857) 1918] Piekhanov, Georgi 
1799) 1837|Pushkin, Alexander 
1856|1919|Rozanov, Vasili 
1820] 1879|Soloviev, Sergei 
1824|1919|Suvorin, Alexei 
1883/1945|Tolstoy, Alexei 
1828/1910/Tolstoy, Leo 
1818) 1883|Turgenev, Ivan 


1564' 1642 Galileo (G. Galilei) 
1737(|1798|Galvani, Luigi 
1807|1882; Garibaldi, Giuseppe 
1882/1955|Graziani, Rudolfo 

1483] 1540) Guicciardini, Francesco 
1628] 1694) Malpighi, Marcello 
1874|1937| Marconi, Guglielmo 
1805|1872|Mazzini, Giuseppe 
1389] 1464| Medici, Cosimo di (1) 
1519] 1574| Medici, Cosimo di (2) 
1449]1492| Medici, Lorenzo dl 
1846|1910|Mosso, Angelo 


Russians 


BornpDied] Name 


ARTISTS 


1866|1924|Bakst, Leon S. 
1866|1944; Kandinsky, Vasili 
1783)|1836|Kiprensky, Orest 
1878|1927|Kostodiev, Boris 
1861/1900) Levitan, Isaak 
1844]1918|Repin, Nya 
1865/1911/Serov, Valentin 
1842/1904|Vereshchagin, Vasill 


BALLET-STAGE 


1872|1929|Diaghilev, Sergei 
Eisenstein, Sergei 
1890/1950) Nijinsky, Vaslav 
1885|1931| Pavlova, Anna 
1822/1910)Petipa, Marius 
1863|1938|Stanislavsky, Konst. 


COMPOSERS 


1861|1906|Arensky, Anton S. 
1846|1924|Arkhangelsky Alex. 
1836|1910|Balakirev, Mily 
1834|1887|Borodin, Alex. 
1835/1919|Cui, Cesar A. 
1813]1869|Dargomizhsky, Alex. 
1865|1936|Glazunov, Alex. 
1803|1857/Glinka, Mikhail 
1859|1935|Ippolitov-Ivanov, M. 
1855|1914|Lyadov, Anatol 
1835|1881|Mussorsky, Modest 
189 Prokofiev, Sergei 
1866)1920|Rebikov, Viadimir 


N 
= 
-) 
On 
i) 


1859) 1953) Nitti, Francesco 
1254/1324) Polo, Marico 
1e22) 86 Scart 
chiaparelli, Giovanni 
1818|1878|Secchi, Angelo 
1729|1799|Spallanzani, Lazzaro 
1608) 1647) Torricelli, Evangelista 
1485} 1533) Verrazzano, Giovanni 
1454/1512) Vespucci, Amerigo 
1745]1827| Volta, Alessandro 


Name 


1844/190 

929/| Rubinstein, Anton 
1871|1915|Scriabin, Alex. 
1820)1871|Serov, Alex. 


1856|1915|Taneyev, Sergei 3 
184011893! Tschaikovsky, Peter 


POLITICAL LEADERS 
1746|1819|Baranov, Alexander 
1875|1946| Kalinin, Mikhail 
1870|1924/|Lenin, Vladimir 
1877|1952| Litvinov, Maxim 
1845|1900|Muraviev, Michael 
1744/1818] Novikov, Nicholas 
1739|1791| Potemkin, G. 
1772/1839|Speransky, Michael 
1879|1953)Stalin, Josef 
1863/1911/|Stolypin, Peter 
1879|1940|Trotzky, Leon 
(Bronstein) 
1849|1915| Witte, Sergei 


SCIENTISTS 
1857|1927|Bekhterev, Vladimir 
1779)|1852|Bellingshausen, F. 
1862|1916|Golitzin, Boris 
1842|1921|Kropotkin, Peter 
1711|1765| Lomonosov, Michael 
1834|1907|Mendeleyev, Dmitri 
1845|1916|Metchnikov, Elie 
1849|1936)|Paviov, Ivan 
1810|1881|Pirogov, Nicholas 
1859|1905|Popov, Alexander 


Poets Laureate of England 


ee ee ee 


8 | Rimsky-Korsakov, N. 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- 
1509), Andrew Bernard was the Poet Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VIII (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 


1619, and then Ben Jonson (appointed 1619). Sir 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638, He was 
a godson of William Shakespeare. 

Others were John Dryden, 1670-1688; Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 
1715; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913 (died 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 


2 ab 


—— 
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Austrians 
For Rulers, see page 573; 


Composers, pages 582-3, 
AUTHORS 


1791}1872|Grillparzer, Franz 
artis Aaa Hoffmannsthal, H. v. 


1862) 1931|Schnitzler, Artur 

1805) 1868) Stifter, Adalbert. 

1843) 1914|Suttner, Berta v 

1165) 1227) Walter v. d. Vogelweide 
1881) 1932| Wildgans. Anton 
1890/1945) Werfel, Franz 
1881|1942|Zweig, Stefan 


ARTISTS 


1657| 1745 epecionte Martino 

1840|1884|Makart, Hans 

1724 ak Mau auipettsch, Franz 
189 Egon 

1718 Teor Schmidt Martin 

1804|1871|Schwind, Moritz v. 

1858) 1899 |Segantin i, Gio. 

179311865|Waldmueller, *Werdinand 


SCIENTISTS 


1829)1894|Billroth, Theo. 
1803|1853|Doppler, Christian J. 
1856|1939|Freud, Sigmund 

1727 \1818 Jacquin, Nikolas V. 
1838/|1916|Mach, Ernst 
1822)|1884|Mendel, J. Gregor 
1493 |1541 Paracelsus, Theoph. 
1874/1929 oe < gas v. 
1793 /|1851 |Ressel, J 

1858|1929 Welabach “icark Auer) 


THEATER 


1810)1884) Elssler, Fanny 
1850/1918) Girardi, Alex. 
1858 )1910| Kainz, Josef 

1881 /1935| Moissi, Alexander 
1801 /1862| Nestroy, Johann 
1873|1949| Reinhardt, Max 


Belgians 


1827|1879\De Coster, Chas.—W. 
1822) 1890|Franck, Cesar—C. 

1862) 1949|Maeterlinck, Maur.—W. 
1857) 1931|/Mont, Pol de—W. 
1836|1924|Picard, Edmond—w. 
1823] 1883|Pirmez, Octave—W. 
1818) 1902|Potvin, Chas.—W. 
1861|1907/Van Lerberghe, Ch.—W. 
1855 1916 Verhaeren, Emile —W. 


Czechs 


1878) 1932) Bata, Thos. 

1884) 1948/ Benes, Eduard—St. 
1896) 1938) Capek, Karel—W. 
1592) 1671| Comenius—St. 
1841/1904) Dvorak, Anton—C, 
1371) 1415) Hus, Jan 

1810|1836| Macha, Karel—w. 
1887|1948| Masaryk, Jan—St. 
1850) 1937| Masaryk, Tomas—St, 
1848) 1922) Mysibek, Josef—S. 
1834) 1891| Neruda, ‘Jan—W. 
1798) 1876) Palacky, Frantisek—W . 
1845/1912) Sladek, Jos.— W. 

1824) 1884|Smetana, Bedrich—C. 
1825) 1904) Hanslick, Eduard—wW. 
1879/1952) Hrozny, Bedrich—S. 
1854) 1928| Janacek, Leos—C. 
1838) 1916| Mach, Ernst—s. 

1885] 1944| Niederle, Lubor 
1787\1869|Purkyne, Jan—Ss, 


Danes 


1805)|1875|)Andersen, Hans 
Christian—W. 
1681/1741 |Bering, Vitus J.—E, 
1546|1601|/Brahe, Tycho—Ss, 
1842|1927|Brandes, Georg—W. 
1857|1919 Gjellerup, Karl—W. 
1684/1754 |Holberg, Ludvig—W. 
1813/1855)| Kierkegaard, Soren—P, 
1894/1948 |Moeller, John C.—St. 
1777\1851|Orsted, Hans Ch.—S. 
1857 |1943|Pontoppidan, H.—W. 
1140/1206|Saxo, Grammaticus 


—wW. 
1768 |1844\Thorvaldsen, B.—A, 


‘ 


Noted European Personalities eens 
Additional European Personalities of the Past 


A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M-Musician, P-Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, ‘We Writers 


Finns 
1861]1921]Aho, Juhani—W. 
(844|1897|Canth, Minna—W. 
1854}1905 @delfelt, Albert—A. 
1865] 1931|Gallen-Kallela, A. 
ae 1872| Kivi, Aleksis—W. 

802/1884 Lonrot, Elias—W. 
i867 1951 Mannerheim, Cari—st. 
pene 1951| Palmgren, Selim—C. 
1804|1877| Runeberg, Johan—W. 
1865]1957| Sibelius, Jean—C. 
1806|1881|Snellman, J. V.—P. 
1818|1898|Topelius, Zacharias—W. 
1862/1939 Meena Edvard— 


Hungarians 


1877|1919)Ady, Andrew—W. 
1846/1933 |Apponyi, Albert—St. 
1817 |1882 eerys ohn—W. - 
1881|1945|Bartok, Bela—C. 
1803 |1876|Deak, Francis—st. 
1804 |1849 |Endlicher, Stephen—S. 
1848 |1919 |Eotvos, Lorand—s. 
1858 |1903 |Fadrusz, Janos—A. 
1868|1957|Horthy, Nicholas—St. 
41387 |1456 |Hunyadi, John—S 
1825 1904 |Jokai, Maurus—W. 
1792|1830|Katona, Joseph—W. 
uis—Ssi 


1817|1864|Magyar, Ladislas—E. 
1443/1490 |Matthias, Corvin—St. 
1847 |1910|Mikszath, Kalman—W. 
1878|1952|Molnar, Ferenc—W. 
1844|1901 |Munkacsy, Mihaly—A. 
1845 |1879|Paal, Ladislas—A. 
1823 |1849 Petofi, Sandor—W. 
1858/1927 |Prohaszka, Ottokar—P. 
1676 |1735 |Rakoczi, Francis—St, 
1818|1865 |Semmelweiss, Ignac—s. 
975|1038|St. Stephen (ist king) 
1814 |1878 |Szatmary—W. 
1791/1860 |Szechenyi, Stephen—St. 


1815/1883 |Volkmann, Robert—C. 
1800 Hee] Vorosmarty, M.—W. 


1849/1919 |Zichy, Ge za—C. 
162011664 |Zrinyi, Miklos, Jr.—W. 
Trish 
Including residents in England 
AUTHORS 


1824)1889)Allingham, Wm. 
1832|1916|Brooke, Stopford A. 
1846|1870|Casey, John K. 

1878 |1957|Dunsany (E. J. Plunkett) 
1843/1913|Dowden, Edward 

1878 |1957 Gogarty, entre St. John 
1728|1774|Goldsmith, Oliver 
1852|1932|Gregory, Lai ay 
1861/1931|Hinkson, Kath. Tynan 
1882/1941 |Joyce, James 
1830|1883|Joyce, Robt. D. 
1891/1917|Ledwidge, Francis 
1806|1872|Lever, Charles 
1797|1818|Lover, Samuel 
9|Lynd, Robert 
1852/1933|Moore, George 
1779|1852|Moore, Thomas 
1828/1862|O'Brien, Fitz James 
1844/1881|O'Shaughnessy, Arthur 
1879/|1916|Pearse, Padraic 
1837/1916|Plunkett, Joseph 
1784|1835|Raftery, “Anthony 
1771)|1802|/Reynolds, George N. 
1886|1958|Robinson, Lennox 
1867|1935/|Russell, George 
1856/1950 |Shaw, G. Bernard 
1751|1816|Sheridan, Richard B, 
1866|1918|Sigerson, Dora 

1883 |1951 |Stephens, James 
1667/1745 |Swilt, Sieh i 
1871|1909|Synge, John M 
1652|1715|Tate, Nahum — 
1854|1900|Wilde, Oscar 
1865|1939|Yeats, Wm. Butler 


Netherlands 
DUTCH PAINTERS 


1460) 1516| Bosch, Hieronymus 
1636] 1676 Bosch, Jacob van den 
1410) 1475 Bouts, Dirk 

1605| 1691| Cuyp, Albert 

1613] 1680| Douw, Gerard 


16141654 /Fabrici us, Carel 
(440 ore Goes, ‘Hugo van der 


1584 
1638/1709 paris Boga 
1629 |1685 | 


1639/1672 Vandervelde, Aar. 
1853|1890|Van Gogh, Vincent 
1596/1656/Van Goyen, Jan 
1494/1533|Van Leyden, Lucas 
163211675'Vermeer, Jan 


FLEMISH PAINTERS 


1675|1715)| Bosch, B. van den 
1525|1569 Brueghel, Pieter 
1568/1625) Bruegh el, Jan 
1605|1638| Brouwer, Adriaen 
nthe 1684) Coques, Gonzales 


1656/1696) Huysman, Jacob 
1593/1678) Jordaens, Jacob 
1478|1533) Mabuse, Jan 

1460|1531| Matsys, Quentin 
1435 eee M - 
‘6, Moro, Anthony 


iy 
Ne 


_ 
a 
i 
Nv 
- 


; () 
1599/1641| Van Dyck, Anthony 
1366/1426| Van Eyck, Hubert 
1386/1440] Van Eyck, Jan 
139911464| Weyden, Rogier v. d. 


Norwegians 
AUTHORS 


1813) 1896) Aasen, Ivar 

Its 1Btg|bimcon eet 
ornson, ornstjerne 

1813 1895 Collett, Camilla 4 


1878) 1918 |Kielland, aoe L, 
1865) 1926| kK inck, Hans 

1833) 1908 | Lie, Jonas 

1813] 1882|Moe, Jorgen 
1810/1863|Munch, Peter 

1835) 1917 |Sars, Johan E. 
1882] 1949 Undset, Sigrid 
1807|1877|Welbaven, Johan S. 
1808|1845|Wergeland, Henrik 


EXPLORERS 


1872|1928|Amundsen, Roald 
1861|1930|Nansen, Fridtjof 
1854|1930|Sverdrup, Otto 


Poles 


1880|1957; Asch, Scholem—wW, 
966/1025| Boleslav, Chrobry—St. 
1310|1370|Casimir the Great—St. 
1810}1849|Chopin, Fryderyk—C, 
1473|1543|Copernicus, Nich—S. 
1812/1859] Krasinski, Z.—W. 
1857|1924|Korzenlowski, C.—W. 
1746/|1817| Kosciuszko, Gen,—T, 
1786/1861] Lelewel, Joachim—wW, 
1839/1895|Matejko, Jan.—A. 
1798|1855| Mickiewicz, Adam—W, 
1867/1946] Moscicki, Ignace—St. 
186011941! Paderewski, Ignace—C. 


1867|1935| Pilsudski, Jos.—St. 
1847|1912|Prus, Boleslaw—W. 
1748)1779)| Pulaski, Gen.—C. 
1868|1925|Reymont, W.—W. 
1846|1916|Sienkiewicz, H.—W. 
1867|1934|Skiodowska, Marie 
(Curie)—S. 
1809|1849|Slowacki, Juliusz—W. 
1642|1696|Sobieski, Jan.—St. 
1755|1826|Staszyc, Stanisiaw—S, 
1869|1907| Wyspianski, S.—A. 
1542|1605|Zamoyski, Jan—St. 
1867!1925|Zeromski, Stefan—W. 
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Spani |,1630)1691)Leal Vaides. Juan 1741)|1807 

P sh 1815/1894| Madrazo, Federico 1879/1940 ies Pou” cece 

AUTHORS, POETS, DRAMA- vets tees rete Luis de 1828/1905} Koller. Rudolf 

TISTS, NOVELISTS 1551] 1609|Pantola dela Cruz, Juan||t794| 1406] Gotan Penna ee 
1833|1891| Alarcon, Pedro de 1597/1628) Ribalta, Francisco de 1862|1912|Welti, Albert 

1853/1938) Armando, Palacio Valdes||!588/| 1656/ Ribera. Jose 

1836|1870| Becquer, Gustavo 1624/1800) Roldan, 
866/|1954| Benavente, Jacinto 1526|1590|Sanchez Celio, Alonso 

1180|1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de 11863/1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. Swedes 

1867|1928) Blasco, Ibanez, V. 1548 )/1614/Theotocopull, Domen- |/1793, 1866) Almquist, CG. J. L.—W. 
1600|1681| Calderon de la Barca igo,, El Greco* 1859] 1927| Arrhenius Seats —s. 
1547/|1616|Cervantes, Miguel de _|/1599/1660 Velasciuez, seg D 1740| 1795| Bellman, C, M.— W. 
aess 1594 Ereilla y, Zuniga 1870|1945|Zuloaga, Ignacio 1895/1948] Bernadotte, Folke—St. 

ernan ero « = 
1760|1828| Fernandez de Moratin lj, "E4GTeC° (the, Greek) was born||1507] 1845 pew 
1842|1920| Galdos, Perez 48, studied painting arden Toten ||1867|1945| Cassel, Gustav—S. 
1899|1936| Garcia Lorca Federico |/in'yenice became a lending Senn ||t701|1744| Celsius, Anders—S, 
1503|1536|Gareliaso dela Vega —_|ijen an acter came & leading Span- |/1%93/1889| Ericsson, John—S, 

1561 |1627|Gongora y Argote Pa tAserr ane “Alen A TOA. eealtort Froding. Gustav—W. 
1803|1839| Heredia y Campuzano i 1783] 1847] Geijer, E. G.— ; 
1528|t991 Leon, Puls de ape iseo|1983|fledin Sven 

, S 2) Hedi — 
1877|1940| Leon, Ricardo AUTHORS, SCHOLARS 1864| 1930 Hedin, vet an 
1332/|1407| Lopez de Ayala 1807)1873| Agassiz, Louis 1858) 1940) Lagerlof, ‘Selma—w. 

.1398|1458| Lopez de Mendoza 1818 |1897 Burckhardt, Jakob 1707| 1778) Linne, Carl yon—8s, 
1440|1479| Manrique, Jorge 828 /1910| Dunant, Henri 1875| 1955] Milles, Carl—A. 
1282/1348] Manuel, Juan 1848 |1931| Forel, Auguste 1843) 1921) Montelius, Oscar—W. 
1879 |1930| Miro, Gabriel 1745 |1832 Fussli, Heinrich 1857/1949) Munthe, Axel—W, 
1873 |1955| Ortega y Gasset 1797/1854 Gotthelf, Jeremias 1833) 1596| Nobel, Alfred B.—S. 
1852/1921| Pardo Bazan, Emilia 1819|1890| Keller, Gottfried 1842|1919| Retzius, Gustaf—s. 
1833|1906| Pereda Jose Mario de 1741 |1801| Lavater, Johann K. 1630) 1702 Rudbeck, Olof—s. 

1843 /|1920| Perez Galdos, B 825/1898) Meyer, Conrad F. 1828) 1895) Rydberg, Viktor 

1580 |1645|Quevedo y Vitlezas, F, ||1493/1541| Paracelsus, Theoph- 1793) 1823) Stagnel us, E. . J—W. 
1772/1857| Quintana, Manuele Jose rastus 1598/1672) Stiernhielm, Georg—W. 
....|1510| Rojas, Fernando de 1746 |1827) Pestalozzi, Johann H, 1849) 1912) Strindberg, ‘August—W. 
1510/1566) Rueda, Lope de 1712)1778| Rousseau, Jean Jacques ||1688|1772|Swedenborg, E.—W. 

1580 |1639| Ruiz de Alarcon, J. 1740/|1799| Saussure, Benedict 1782|1846'Tegner, Esai ias_—W. 
1864/1936] Unamuno, Miguel de 1845 |1924|Spitteler, Karl 
teeciseulvaices Samco iizesltaac|rocpee weodaigs 

alera y Alcala oepffer, Rodolphe ini 

1870/1936 Valle-Incian, D. del 1797\1847) Vinet, Alexandre Ukrainians 

1562|1635| Vega, Lope de 1881/1946)Bogomolets, Alexander 

1579/1644) Velez de Guevara, L, —Ss. 
1817|1893|Zorilla y Moral, José eee 1856/1916/Franko, Ivan W. 

1831(/1910|Anker. Albert 1866|1934| Hrushevsky, Mich.—W. 
1828/1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1657|Khmelnitsky, B.—St. 
PAINTERS 1827|1901|Boecklin. Arnold 1769/1838] Kotlyarevsky. I—W. 
1850/1921|Burnand, Eugene 1846|1913) Kotsyubinsky, M.—W. 
1786]1827| Alvarez, Don Jose 1810|1864|Calame, ‘Alexandre 1709|Mazeppa, Ivan—St. 
1601/1667/Cano, Alonzo 1741/1825)Fussli (Fusely), J. H. 1842|1912|Lysenko, Nicholas—C. 
641/1685)Carreno de Miranda 1813/|1871|Girardet, Charles 1872)|1926|Petlura, Simon—Sst. 
1600/1680| Espinosa, Jacinto de 1806/1874 ea Charles 1814|1861|Shevchenko, Taras—W. 
1746|1828|Goya y L.ucientes, F. 1736|1813| Graft, 1871|1936|Stefanik, Vassil—W. 
1838|1874|Fortuny, Mariano’ 1853/1918 Hodier= Fordinand 1871(|1913|Ukramka,Lesya—W. 
° 
Ancient Greek Authors 
B. C. years are in black type; A. D. years in light. Herodotus believed that Homer lived 
in what is now called the 9th century B. C. 

Born, Died Name, Subj. || Born| Died Name. Subj. || Born|Died Name. Sub* 
389 | 314 |Aeschines....|Orat. 450 |.....|/Empedocles. . .|Philos. 582 | 500 |Pythagoras ..|Philos 
525 | 456 | Aeschylus....|/Dram. 55 | 135 |Epictetus,....|Philos, 600 |..... Sappho...... Poet 
Wy vat 5504} AeSOD. 2 cer ‘Tales 342 | 270 |Epicurus......|Philos 556 | 469 |Simonides...|Poet 
563 | 478 | Anacreon Poet 480 | 406 |Euripides...../Dram. 469 | 399 |Socrates..... hilos 
500 | 428 |Anaxagoras, .|Philos 576 | 480 |Heraclitus. ...|Philos 495 | 405 {Sophocles Dram 
287 | 212 |Archimedes. . |Physi. 484 | 424 |Herodotus. .. .|Hist. 63 24 |Strabo....... Geog 
448 | 380 |Aristophanes.|Dram. |}..... 735 eslod., sssscc. « Poet 600 | 540 |Thales....... Philos. 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 |Hippocrates.. .|Medic. 530 0 |Themistocles. | Philos, 
»-..-| 194 jAthenaeus.../Antig. |/.....|...5- OMEOCE . wicese.6 ‘oet ....| 255 |Theocritus...|Poet 
460 | 370 |Democritus. . |Philos. 342 | 292 |Menander. .|Dram. 382 | 287 ‘Theophrastus Philos. 
310 | 240 |Callimachus .|Poet 522 | 443 |Pindar...... + »|Poet 471 | 401 |Thucydides. .|Hist. 
382 | 322 |Demosthenes./|Orat. 429 | 347 |Plato......... Philos. 80 |..... Timon....... Philos. 

50 43° |Diodorus. .. . | Hist. 49 | 120 |Plutarch...... Biog AIO IS See eno. irate Enllos: 
kes 7 \Dionysius. ...|Hist. 207 | 122 |Polybius......|Hist. 30 | 357 |Xenophon.. .| Hist. 
° e 
Ancient Latin Authors 
330 ; 390 Ammianus... ; Hist | 38 65 ,;Lucan........ 86 34 |Sallust...... 
125 | 200 |Apuleius..... Satir. 180 | 103 | Lucilius 5 65 |Seneca...... 
130 | 175 | Aulus peltees | Satir. 96 52 | Lucretius 25 | 100-|Silius....... 

475 | 524 |Boethiu Philos 43 | 104 |Martial.... 61 96 |Statius 
234 | 149 |Cato, (Elden Orat. 100 30 |Nepos........ 70 | 150 |Suetonius 
87 54 |Cat uta on SRE ‘oet 43 18 | Ovid. 55 | 117 |Tacitus..... 

107 43 |Cicero....... rat. 34 62 |Persius 185 | 159 |Terence 
865 | 408 Claudia tats Poet 254 | 184 ee 54 18 |Tibullus 

65 8 |Horace...... ‘0e! 23 79) | Pny Stic, « aie A 70 19 |Vergil. . 
60 | 140 |Juvenal...... Satir. 62 | 113 Pliny (¥oiindcr) Letters| 70 16 | Vitruvius... .|Arch, 
59 SP LAG YS oie te Hist. 35 95 | Quintilian.....'Critic | 


Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 


The constitution of the Irish Free State was 
adopted Dec. 11. 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did 
Dec. 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super- 
seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of 
Ireland (Eire), an independent, democratic nation, 


which retained relations in certain 


with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


1938. 
Presidents: 


external affairs 


President of the Executive Council and Minister 
for External Affairs, 
Under the republic: 
Douglas Hyde, 
O’Kelly, first term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952-1959. 
De Valera, 1959-. 
Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 
1948. John A. Costello, 1948-1951. De Valera, 1951- 


holding both offices until 
1938-1945. Sean T, 


(7 year terms). 


1954. Costello, 1954-1957. De Valera, 1957 to June 
17, 1959; Sean Lemass, former Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce. June 23, 1959-. 


William T. Cosgrave was chosen President_of 
the Executive Council, Dec., 1922. He was in office 
until Mar., 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 


+ rar 


582 Noted Personalities—Composers and Operas = 
Foreign Composers and Their Operas = 


Aus.-Austrian. Br.-British. C.-Czech. F.-French. G.-German, H.-Hungarian. It.-Italian, R.-Russian. 


Daniel Auber, 1782-1871. (F.) The Mute of Por- 
tici, Fra Diavolo. er ek 

Michael Wm. Balfe, 1808-1870. (Dublin-born, 
English) Maid of Artois, Joan of Arc, Bohemian 
Girl, Sicilian Bride, Rose of Castile. 


Ludwig van Beethoven, 1770-1827. (G.) Fidelio. 


Vincenzo Bellini, 1801-1835. (It.) La Straniera, 
Capuletti ed i Montecchi, La Sonnambula, Norma, 
I Puritani. 

Alban Berg, 1885-1935, (Aus.), pupil of Arnold 
Schoenberg and composer in the 12-tone scale. 
wrote Wozzeck, first heard in Berlin, 1925, revived 
by Metropolitan Opera, New York, 1959. 


Hector Berlioz, 1803-1869. (F.) Benvenuto Cellini, 
Beatrice & Benedict, Damnation of Faust. 

Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, 1786-1855, (Br.) in 
1823 composed Clari, which includes Home Sweet 
Home, with words by John Howard Payne. 

Georges Bizet, 1838-1875. (F.) Carmen, Don Pro- 
copio, Fair Maid of Perth, Pearl Fishers. 

Arrigo Boito, 1842-1918. (It.), Mefistofele. 

Alexander Borodin, 1834-1887., (R.) Prince Igor. 

Benjamin Britten, b. 1913. (Br.) Paul Bunyan 
(with W. H. Auden), 1940; Peter Grimes, 1945; 
Billy Budd; Let’s Make an Opera, 1950. 

Gustave Charpentier, 1860-1956. (F.) Louise. 

Maria Luigi Cherubini, 1760-1842. (It.) Armida, 
Medea, Iphigenia in Aulis, Ali Baba. 

Domenico Cimarosa, 1749-1801. (It.) The Secret 
Marriage. 

Clement P. L. Delibes, 1836-1891. (F.) Lakmé, 
Le Roi l’a Dit, Jean de Nivelle. Ballets: Coppelia, 
Sylvia. 

Claude Achille Debussy, 1862-1918. (F.) Pelleas 
et Melisande, 

Manuel de Falla, 1876-1946, (Sp.) whose ballets 
El Amor Brujo and the Three-Cornered Hat are 
standard in repertory, in 1905 wrote La Vida Breve 
(The Brevity of Life) with its highly appreciated 
overture. . 

Frederick Delius, 1862-1934, (Br.) lived in Flor- 
ida and Paris, and wrote symphonic poems on 
both. Best known for music drama A Village 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Gaetano Donizetti, 1797-1848. (It.) Elixir of Love, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Maria Stuart, Marino Faliero, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Daughter of the Regiment, 
Linda of Chamonix, Don Pasquale, 

Antonin Dvorak, 1841-1904. (C.) King and Col- 
lier, Vanda, The Devil and Kate. 

Friedrich von Flotow, 1812-1883. (G.) Martha, 
Alessandro Stradella. 

John Gay, 1685-1732, (Br.) poet and satirist, 
wrote The Beggar’s Opera, 1728, which is still 
produced periodically. 

Umberto Giordano, 1867-1948 (It.) Andrea Che- 
nier, Fedora, Madame Sans-Gene. 

Mikhail Glinka, 1803-1857. (R.) A Life for the 
Czar, Ruslan & Ludmilla. 

Christoph Gluck, 1714-1787. (G.) Orfeo ed Eu- 
ridice, Alceste, Iphigenie en Aulide, Iphigenié en 
Tauride, Armide. 

Benjamin L. P. Godard, 1849-1895, (F.) wrote 
half a dozen operas of which Jocelyn (1888), be- 
came famous for its Berceuse. 

Karl Goldmark, 1830-1915, (H.), The Queen of 
Sheba, 1875; Merlin, 1886. His pastoral symphony, 
The Rustic Wedding, and overture, Sakuntala, re- 
main popular, 

Charles Gounod, 1818-1893. (F.) Faust, Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Jacques Halevy, 1799-1862. (F.) The Jewess 
L’Eclair. i ‘ 

George Frederick Handel, 1685-1759. (Ger - 
English) Xerxes, Almira, Armida, Bees 


ae ae = eee os (G.) Hansel 
G , ie ‘< 
1 edouard 4 oe Lalo, 1823-1892. (F.) Fiesque, 
mouna, "Ys. 
‘Ruggiero Lommekvalles 1858-1919. (It.). I Pag- 


Pietro Mascagni, 1863-1945. It.) Cavalleria 
Rusticana, L’Amico Fritz, The Rantzau, Iris, Isa- 
beau. 

Jules Massenet, 1842-1912. (F.) Herodiade, Ma- 
non, The Cid, Werther, Thais, Sapho, jon, 
Juggler of Notre Dame, Don Quixote, Cleopatra. 

Giuseppe Mercadante. 1795-1870. (it.). Elisa e 
Claudio, Il Giuramento, The Brigands. 

Giacomo Meyerbeer, 1791-1864. (G.) Robert le 
Diable, Les Huguenots, Le Prophete, Dinorah, 
L’ Africaine. 

Italo Montemezzi, 1875-1952. (It.) L’Amore dei 
Tre Re, La Nave, La Notte di Zoraima, 

Modest Moussorsky, 1835-1881 (R.) Boris Go- 
dunov, Khovanschina. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 1756-1791. (Aus.) 
Abduction from the-Harem, Marriage of Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte, The Magic Flute. 

Otto Nicolai, 1810-1849. (G.) The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. 

Amilcare Ponchielli, 1834-1886. (It.) The Be- 
throthed, La Gioconda, Marion Delorme. 

Serge Prokofiev, 1891-1953. (R.) The Love for 
Three Oranges. 

Giacomo Puccini, 1858-1924, (It.). La Boheme, 
Manon Lescaut, La Tosca, Madame Butterfly, Girl 
of the Golden West, La Rondine, Sister Angelica, 
Il Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi, Turandot. 

Henry Purcell, 1658-1695, (Br.) composer of Dido 
and Aeneas and other classical themes, remains 
famous for his songs. 

Jean Phillippe Rameau, 1683-1764, (F.) classical 
composer of opera and ballet, of which Castor & 
Pollux is occasionally revived. 

Nickolay Rimsky-Korsakov, 1844-1908. (R.) Ivan 
the Terrible, The Snow Maiden, The Czar’s Bride, 
Sadko, Golden Cockerel. 

Gioacchino Rossini, 1792-1868. (It.) Italian in 
Algiers, Sigismondo, Barber of Seville, Otello, La 
Cenerentola, Armida, Lady of the Lake, Semira- 
mide, William Tell. 

Chas. Camille Saint-Saens, 1835-1921. (F.) Sam- 
son and Delilah, Henry VIII, Phyne, Helen. 

Dmitri Shostakovich, b. 1906, (R.) Operas: 
Lady Macbeth of Minsk, The Nose. Known chiefly 
Yor symphonies. 

Bedrich Smetana, 1824-1884. (C.) Married for 
money Brandenburger in Bohemia, The Bartered 

ride. 

Richard Strauss, 1864-1949, (Gy Salome, Elek- 
tra, Der Rosenkavalier, Woman without a Shadow, 
Ariadne on Naxos, Arabella, Egyptian Helen. 

Franz von Suppe, 1820-1895. (Aus.) Fatinitza, 
Boccaccio, The Beautiful Galathea. 

Peter Tchaikovsky, 1840-1893. (R.) Undine, 
Guardsman, Eugen Onegin, Maid of Orleans, Ma- 
zeppa, Pigue Dame, Iolanthe. 

Ambroise Thomas, 1811-1896. (F.) R 
Mignon, Hamlet. 9 Bavmans: 

Giuseppe Verdi, 1813-1901. (It.) Aida, Otello, 
Sewpty ee es Ey sue Ae rises Destiny, 

goletto, Ernani, Don Carlo, I) Trovator 
Ball La Traviata, Falstaff. ore, ene 

chard Wagner, 1813-1883. (G.) Rienzi, Flyin: 
Dutchman, Tannhiuser, Meistersinger von Woe 
remberg, Lohengrin, Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire 
Siegfried, G6tterdimmerung, Tristan and Isolde. 
Parsifal. i 

Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno, 1876-1948. (It. 
of pazehns, Jewels of the Madonna. (hy eres 

ar aria von Weber, 1786-1826. : 
Freischtitz, Euryanthe, Oberon. a ASS ee 


Foreign Composers of Light Operas 


Francois Adrien Boildieu, 1775-1834. (F.) The 
Caliph of Bagdad. 


Gilbert & Sullivan—W. S. Gilbert, librettist, 
1838-1911; Arthur S. Sullivan, composer, 1842- 
1900. Thespis, 1871; Trial by Jury, 1875; The 
Sorcerer, 1877; H. M. S. Pinafore, 1878; The Pi- 
rates of Penzance, 1880; Patience, 1881; Iolanthe, 
1882; Princess Ida, 1884; The Mikado, 1885; Rud- 
BImORey oe Ee on of the Guard, 1888; 

e Gondoliers, = opia, Ltd., : 
Grand Duke, 1896. ¥ tS: JERE 


Franz, Lehar, 1870-1948. (H.) The Mer: i 
The Count of Luxemburg. : sf hia 


earl Ss Whee eenet (Aus.) wrote the 
popular operettas, e Beggar Student, 
Poor Jonathan, 1890. bab aie ae Si 


Jacques Offenbach, 1819-1880. (F. era: 
ty Mon aE Cee petites dope ondess 
» La Belle Helene, Barbeb ‘i 
of Gerolstein, Madame Favart. Wage ee re 


Robert Planquette, 1848-1903. (F.) The C 
of Normandy, Rip van Winkle, Poul Jones. Denes 


Oskar Straus, 1870-1954. (Aus. 
The Chocolate Soldier. ed A eer arene 


Johann Strauss, 1825-1899. (Aus.) C 
Gypsy Baron, Die wicdermata, tie int asta 
Prince Methusalem. Composed famous waltzes: 
Beautiful Blue Danube, Roses from the South, 


Artists’ Life, Wine, Wom 
the Vienna Woods. aT ee ee 
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Composers of Instrumental and Vocal Music 


Adam, Adolphe CG, (1803-1856) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909 
Albert, pugene » (1864-1932) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 
Audran, Edmond (1842-1901) 
Bach, Johann 8. (1685-1750) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
esd James re (1784-1858) 


Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Elgar, Edward (1857-1934) 
Enesco, Georges (1881-1955) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. fitig-ttea) 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 

~ Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 
Geisier, Paul (1856-1919), 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano(1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Glazunov, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 
Godard, Benjamin L. (1849-1895) 
Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldman, Edwin F. (1878-1956) 


Not Listed in Other Categories 


Gomes, Antonio C. (1839-1896 
Gottschalk, L. M. ieageieags : 
) 


Chas. T. 
Grraud, trnest e '7-1892) 


Hahn, Reynaldo (1874-1947 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hindemuth, Paul (1895-1957) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Honegger, Arthur (1892-1955) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber. Joseph (1837-1886) 
Indy, Vincent d’ (1851-1931) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ives, Charles (1874-1954) 

Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O, (1858-1911) 
Korngold, Erich (1897-1957), 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T. (1818-1884) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustay (1861-1920) 
Lecocq, Alexandre C. tepsa" 1948) 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 

Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Loeffier, Chas. M. (1861-1935) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
Lully, Jean Baptiste (1632-1687) 
MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884) 


Mathieu, Emile (1844-1683 
Mendelséonn.iastholds 1809-47) 
Mermet, Auguste ate | 


8 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Muehidorfer, W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Wenzel Be 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nevin, Ethelbert (1862-1901) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922 


Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831), 
Poniatowski, pore M. (1816-73) 


Reber, Rapoen H. (1807-1880) 
ff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Respighi, Ottorino (1879-1936) 
Reyer, Ernst (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Sarasate, Pablo (1844-1908) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka;Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schoenberg, Arnold (1875-1951) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Scriabin, Alexdr. (1872-1915) 
Sibelius, Jean (1865-1957) 
Sinding, Christian (1856-1941) 
Speaks, Oley (1876-1948) 
Spinelli, Nicola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Szymanowski, Karol (1882-1931) 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Arthur G. rte rr 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thomé, Francis (1850-1909) 
Vaughan Williams, R. (1872-1958) 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor (1887-1959) 
Viotti. Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
Vivaldi, Antonio (1675-1741) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1780-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 
Zichy, Geza (1849-1) 


919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


Boy Scouts of America Observe 50th Anniversary 


The Boy Scouts of America, with a membership 
of more than 5,000,000 boys and adult leaders, 
celebrated the organization’s Golden Jubilee 
during 1960 with a year-long program of special 
observances and activities. The highlight of the 
year was the Fifth National Jamboree at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., July 22-28, which was attended by 
more than 56,000 Scouts and leaders. 

The Jubilee Jamboree, held on.2,400 acres of a 
ranch in the shadow of Pike’s Peak, near the new 
U.S. Air Force Academy, was the larges@ in Scout 
history. Besides delegations from the 531 area 
councils throughout America who converged on 
Colorado Springs by train, plane, bus and auto- 
mobile, there were Boy Scouts in attendance from 
some 35 foreign countries. For 7 days the 22,000 
tents at the Jubilee Jamboree held enough Scouts 


and leaders to make it Colorado’s fourth largest 
city. The Scouts cooked their own meals on 14,000 
charcoal grills, with the same menus for all 
planned in advance, and the problem of supplying 
the food was a mammoth task. A surprise feature 
of the varied Jamboree program was a visit by 
President Eisenhower. While the Jamboree was 
going on, Jubilee Camporees were held throughout 
the country to make the celebration truly nation- 
wide. 

Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, who retired as Chief 
Scout Executive in August and was succeeded by 
Joseph A. Brunton, Jr., pointed out that some 
32,500,000 boys and adults have been registered 
as members of the Scouting movement in America 
during its first 50 years. The membership virtually 
doubled in the past 10 years, 


Big Increase In Foreign Travel, Especially By Air 


In the first six months of 1960 599,502 persons received passports for travel from the Passport Office 
of the U.S. Dept. of State. This was 96,474 more than were issued in the first six months of 1959, when 
the total was 463,028. Thus the total for the calendar year 1960, not available when the Almanac went 
to press, was expected to be considerably larger than the 732,038 passports of 1959. The number has 
grown every year; in 1957 it was 585,994; in 1958, 676,898. 

The Passport Office found that 85% of the travelers were headed for Europe, 5% for the Far East. 
France was still most popular destination; next came Italy, Germany, Switzerland and Great Britain. 
Air travel was gaining every month; it took about 65% of the voyagers. In the first six months of 
1960 390,702 departed by air, 168,800 by sea. In the April-June quarter of 1960, the principal travelers 
were housewives, students, teachers, clerk-secretaries and retired persons, 


584 Noted Personalities—Composers, Architects, Sculptors; Violinists 
American Composers of Operas, Light enigee and Musicals 


Samuel Sterne b. 1910. Vanessa. 


Ir Berlin, b. Russia, May 11, 1888. ee 
Follies, 1918, 1919; Music Box Revue, 1921-1924 
Face the Music, 1932; As a yconanas “Gheer. 1923: 
Louisiana Purchase,’ 1940; This The Army, 
1942; Annie Get Your Gun, 1946; TS riss Liberty, 
1949; Call Me Madam, 1950. Wrote song, 
Bless America. 


Leonard Bernstein, b. 1918. Trouble in Tahiti; 
On the Town; Wonderful Town; Candide. 


Mare Blitzstein, b. 1905. The Cradle Will Rock; 
No for an Answer; Regina; Reuben, Reuben. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, 1881-1946. Shanewis; 
A Witch of Salem; The Willow Tree; The Land 
of the Misty Water; The Garden of Death; The 
Garden of Mystery; "Tabasco. 


George W. Chadwick, 1854-1931. Judith._ 


Frederick S. Converse, 1871-1940. The Pipe of 
Desire; The Sacrifice. 


Aaron Copland, b. 1900. The Tender Land. 


Walter J. Damrosch, 1862-1950. The Scarlet 
Letter; Cyrano de Bergerac; The Man Without 
A Country; The Opera Cloak. 


Reginald DeKoven, 1861-1920. The Begum; Don 
Quixote; Robin Hood; The Fencing Master; The 
Algerian; The Mandarin; The Knickerbockers; 
The Tzigane; Rob Roy; The Highwayman; The 
Three Dragoons; Papa’s Wife; The Little Duch- 
ess; Maid Marian; Red Feather; Happy Land; 
The Student King; The Golden’ Butterfly; Her 
Little Highness; The Canterbury Pilgrims. 


Carlisle Floyd. Susannah; Wuthering Heights. 


George Gershwin, 1898-1937. Blue Monday, 1924; 
Oh Kay, 1924; Strike Up the Band, 1927; Funny 
Face, 1927; Treasure Girl, 1928; Show Girl, 1929; 
Of Thee I ‘Sing, 1931; Porgy and Bess, 1935. 

Louis Gruenberg, b. 1884. The Emperor Jones; 
Green Mansions; Queen Helena; Jack and the 
Beanstalk. 

Henry K. Hadley, 1871-1937. Azora; Cleopatra’s 
Night. 


Howard Hanson, b. 1896. Merry Mount. 


Victor Herbert, b. Dublin, Feb. 1, 1859, d. New 
York, N. Y., May 26, 1924. Operas: Natoma, 1911; 
Madeleine, 1914. Operettas: Wizard of the Nile, 
1895; The Fortune Teller; 1898; Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, The Ameer, The Viceroy, The Idol’s Eye, 
The Singing Girl, Babette; Mlle. Modiste, 1905; 


American 


1836 |1918|Armstrong, D. Maitland ||1762|1831)Hoban, 


1866|1924|Bacon, Henry 1881 |1934/|Hood, ‘Raymond M. 
1868 |1959|Howells, John M. 
1828|1896|Hunt, Richard Morris 
1869|1942|Kahn, Albert 

1888 )\1955|Kimball, Fiske 
1862|1938|LaFarge, Christopher 
1764/|1820|Latrobe, Benj. H. 
1847|1909|McKim, Charles F, 


1871/1925 |Barber, Donn 
1857|1925|Brunner, Arnold W, 
1763|1844|Bulfinch, Charles 
1846/1912|Burnham, Daniel 
1858/1911 /Carrere, John M, 
1846|1916|Cook, Walter 
1863|1942/Cram, Ralph Adams 
1857 (1947 |Flagg, Ernest 
1859/1934 /Gilbert, Cass. 

1864 |1924|Goodhue, Bertram C, 
1860|1929|Hastings, Thomas 


1846/1928 |Mead, 


American 


1819/1911) Ball, Thomas 
1863|1938| Barnard, George Grey 
1865/1925) Bartlett, Paul W. 
1867/1915) Bitter, Karl x op 
1871|1941|Borglum, Gutzon 
1868 |1922) Borglum, Solon H. 
1871|1924| Brenner, Victor D. 
1865)1919) Brooks, Richard E, 
1814 /1886| Brown, Henry K. 
1857/1935] Bush-Brown, H. K. 
1860/1920) Clark, Thomas 8. 
1814|1857| Crawford, Thomas 
188411952) Davidson, Jo 


1874/|1929|Medary, Milton B. 
1822/1903 |Olmsted Fred’k L. 
1845|1917|Peabody, Robert S. 


1877)1953 Fraser, James E. 
1790/1852/|Frazee, John 
1850/1931|French, Daniel C, 
1862 )1929|Graffy, Charles 
1805 |1852|Greenough, Horatio 
1830 }1905 |Hosmer, Harriet 
1868\1925 Jaegers, Albert 
1875 |1951 |Keck, Charles 
1843/1907 Kemeys, Edward 
1871/1935|Lukeman, Henry A 
1863|1937|MacMonnies. Fred W. 
1858 /|1927|Marling, Philip 
187511955 |Milles, Carl 


1910; 10: Tt Gapneued 

1913; Princess Pat isis 
Jerome Kern, 1885-1945. S: 

1925; Show Boat, “1930; Cat and and the Fiddle, 

Music in the Air, ene Roberta, 
Frederick Lowe, Austria. J 

Lerner, vege he res Day Before aes an tiene 

Fair Lady. 


ti in Toyland, 
ughty Marietta, 1 
Tete Sweethearts, 


doon; Paint Your Wagon; My 
Gustav Carl Luders, 1865-1912. The Burgo- 
master; King Dodo; Prince of Pilsen; The Shogun; 


The Grand ‘Mogul; "The Fair Coed; The Old Town. 


Gian Carlo Menotti, b. 1911. (Ital.-American) 
Amelia Goes to the Ball, The Old Maid and the 
Thief, The Island God, ‘The Medium, The Tele- 

honé, The Consul, Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors, Maria Golovin, The Saint of Bleecker Street. 


Douglas S. Moore, b. 1893. Giants in the Earth; 
The Ballad of Baby Doe. 


Horatio W. Parker, 1863-1919. Mona; Fairyland. 


Cole Porter, b. Peru, Ind., June 9, 1893. Hitchy 
Koo, 1919; Fifty Million Frenchmen, 1929; The 
Gay Divorcee, 1932; Anything Goes, 1934; Jubilee, 
1935; arry Was a Lady, 1939; Panama Hattie, 
1940; Mexican Hayride, 1943; Kiss Me Kate, 1948; 
Can Can, 1953. 


Rodgers & Hammerstein—Richard_ Rodgers, b. 
1902, composer; Oscar Hammerstein, II, 1895-1960, 
librettist. vOxlahomal. 1932; Carousel, 1945; Alle- 
gro, 1947; South Pacific, 1949; The King Z 
1951; Me & Juliet, 1953; Pipe Dream, oe Sriswen 
Drum Song, 1958; The Sound of Music, 


John Philip Sousa, 1854-1932. The smugglers 
Desiree; Queen of Hearts; El Capitan; The Bride- 
een The Charlatan, Chris and the Wonderful 

amp. 


Igor F. Stravinsky, b. 1882. (R.) Le Rossignol, 
1914; Oedipus Rex, 1927; The Rake’s Progress, 1951; 
L’Histoire du Soldat, 1956. 


Deems Taylor, b. 1885. The King’s Henchman 
(libretto by Edna St. Vincent Millay); Peter 
Tbbetson. 


Virgil Thomson, b. 1886. Four Saints in Three 
Acts; The Mother of Us All. 


Kurt Weill, 1900-1950. (Ger.-Amer.) Three- 
Penny Opera; Down in the Valley; The Protag- 
onist; The Man Who Says Yes; Lady in the 
Dark; Knickerbocker Holiday; One Tour of Venus; 
Lost in the Stars: Street Scene. 


Architects 


James 1874 |1937|Pope, John Russell 
1837/|1913|Post, George B. 
1818/1895 Renwick, ames 
Wy 1886 Richardson, Henry H. 
1867|1947|Rogers, Jas. Gamble 
1850/|1891/Root, John W. 
1873|1950|Saarinen, Eliel 
1836|1909 |Sturgis, 
1856|1924|Sullivan, Louis 
1862|1925 HN aoe Ap Samuel B.P. 
1802)|1878|Upjohn, Ri cart 
1853|1906|White, Stant 
1869 |1959 Wright, ao ed 


illlam R. 


Sculptors 


1858 )1938; Noble, W. Clark 
1873|1940| O'Connor, Andrew 
1844|1920| O'Donovan, William 
18701935) Paulding, John 

1805 |1873| Powers, Hiram 
1867|1917| Pratt, Bela 

1868 |1929) Quinn, Edmond T, 
1829/1904) Rogers, John 

1848 |1907|St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1871|1922|Shrady, Henry M. 
1860 |1936| Taft, Lorado 

1830 Rone Ward, J. Q. A 


1856)1943|/A damowski, T. .|Pol. 1831/1907|Joachim, Joseph. |Hung. 
184511930 Auer, Leopold. -|Hung. |}1880)1940] Kubelik, Jan. oa .|Boh, 
1795|1876Boehm, Jos... . .|Czech. |{1790|1861 Lipinski, Karl...|Pol, 
1810|1880/Bull, Ole......: Nor, 1722/1793|Nardini, Pietro. .|Ital. 
1653\1713|Corelli, Arcang. . |Ital. 1784)1840 Paganini, Nicolo] Ital. 
ata 1893|Bichberg, Julius.|Ger. 1868|1920|Powell, Maud...|U. S. 
1881)1955\/Enesco, Georges.|Rum. 1830/1898 Remenyi, Edw.. Hung. 
1667/1762 Geminiani, F...|Ital. 1892/1936|Rigo, Jancsi....|/Hung. 
1716) 1796|Giardini, I. di. .|Ital. 1774|1830| Rode, Jacques. Tie. 
1858/1937\Hubay, Jeno.. -|Hung. |11863/1946!Rosé, Arnold. ..|Aus. 


Concert Violinists of the Past 


1844 1908)Sarasate Lt M.. in 
igsslioss Spatai "Aibert|U- 

2 ‘ ert z 
1784/1859 Spobr, Lauia: -|Ger. S 


1692|1770 Tartint, Gius. . .|Ital. 
1820)1881 Vieuxtemps, Belg. 
1753/1824! Viotti, Jean. Ital, 
1835/1880] Wieniawski, Pol. 


1845|1908|Wilhelmj, Aug... 
1858|1931|Ysaye, Eugene: Belg. 


Steen 4 tts otal eet dain ON Sant ple 


Born|Died Name 


er OF INDEPENDENCE 


Charles 


Foreign Officezs in the War 
1723) 1788] DeGrasse, Francois (N) 
1780) DeKalb, Johann 

1817| Kosciuszko, Thaddeus 
1/1834| LaFayette, Marquis de 
Pulaski, Casimir 
Rochambeau, Jean de 
1794|Steuben F. W. von 


WAR OF 1812 
Bainbridge, Wm. (N) 
Brown, Jacob J. 
Chauncey, Isaac (N) 
Crockett, David 
Dearborn, Henry 
Decatur, Stephen (N) 
Harrison, Wm. Henry 
Houston, Sam 

Hull, Isaac (N) 

Hull, William 
Jackson, Andrew 
Lawrence, James & 
Perry, Oliver H. ( 
Pike, Zebulon M. 
1838] Rogers, John (N) 
1839| Van Rensselaer, 8S. 
1825! Wilkinson, Jas. 


MEXICAN WAR 
1848) Kearny, Stephen 
1869, Pierce, Franklin 
1866|Scott, Winfield 
1780/1867|Sloat, ohn D. (N) 
178411850! Taylor, Zachary 


1833 
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Americans of the Past 


AMERICAN MILITARY AND NAVAL LEADERS 
Classified according to major service. Only Presidents who held high rank included. (N) signifies Navy. 


Born Died| Name 
CIVIL WAR: UNION 
1894;Banks, Nath. P. 


1818/1898/Buell, Don C. 
1826|1863|Buford, John 
1818/1893) Butler, Benj. F. 
1817|1873|/Canby, Edw. R, 
1842|1914|/Chaffee, Adna R. 
1828|1900/Cox, Jacob D. 
1828/1890|Crook, George 
1839|1876|Custer, Geo. A. 
1809|1870|Dahlgren, John N. 
1819|1893|Doubleday, Abner 
1803/1865) DuPont, Saml. 2 
1801/1870| Farragut, Davi . (N) 
1806/1863|Foote, Andrew (N) 
1823/1903) Franklin, W. B. (N) 
1813}1890| Fremont, John C. 
1805/|1877|Goldsborough, L. M. 
1822/1885|Grant, Ulysses S. 
1815/1872|Halleck, Hy. W. 
1824|1886|Hancock, W.S. 
1805|1880| Heintzelmann, S. P. 
1814/1879] Hooker, Jos. 
1830]1909| Howard, Oliver O. 
1802/1886|Hunter, David 
1815|1882|Hurlbut, S. A. 
1815|1862| Kearny, Philip 
1826|1886|Logan, John A. 
1826|1885|McClellan, Geo. B. 
1812/1900) McClernand, John 
1818|1885| McDowell, Irvin 
1828/1884] McPherson, Jas. 
1815/1872) Meade, Geo. G. 
1818/1883)|Ord, Edw. O. 
1822)/1892)|Pope, John 
1813]1891|Porter, David D. (N) 
1822|1901|Porter, Fitz-John 
1819/1901/|Prentiss, Benj. 
1820|1863|Reynolds, John F, 
1819] 1892) Rodgers, C. R. P. (N) 
1819/1898] Rosecrans, Wm. F. 
1831/1906|Schofield, John 

1813) 1864|Sedgwick, John 
1831|1888|Sheridan, Phillip 
1820/1891|/Sherman, Wm. T 
1806/|1879|Shiels, Jas. 
1824|1902/Sigel, Franz 
1827/1894|Slocum, Henry. W. 
1807|1862|Smith, Chas. F. 
1797|1863|Sumner, Edwin 
1816)1876|Thomas, Geo. H. 
1839/1881/Upton, Emory 
1807|1864| Wadsworth, Jas. S. 
1821|1863| Wainwright, J. M. 
1827/1905| Wallace, Lew 
1821/1862) Wallace, W. H. L. 
1835|1884| Weitzel, Godfre: 
1818/1897] Worden, John L. (N) 
CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE 
1817/1863 |Armistead, Lewis 
1809) 1888 |Barron, Saml. 

1818) 1893 Beauregard, P. 

1817) 1876 |Bragg, Braxton 

1821) 1875 |Breckinridge, John C, 
1800) 1874 ‘Buchanan, Fr. (N) 
1823) 1914 |Buckner, Simon B. 
1816] 1894 |Early, Jubal A 
1817|1872|Ewell, Rich. S. 


1806/1863 |Floyd, John B. 
1821/1877 |Forrest, Nathan B. 


585 


Born) Died Name 


1818/1902|Hampton, Wade 
1825/1865| Hill, Ambrose P, 
1821/1889|Hill, Daniel H. 
1831/1879| Hood, John B. 
1824|1863|Jackson, Thos. J. 


id. : 

1806|1873|Maury, M. F. 

1825) 1864| Morgan, > 

1881|Pemberton, J. C. 

1875| Pickett, Geo. E. 
1878|Pillow, G. J. 

6|1864|Polk, Leonidas 

Price, Sterling 

Semmes, Raphael (N) 

Sibley, H. H. 

Stuart, J. E. B. 

Van Dorn, Earl 


SPANISH-AMERICAN 
Dewey, Geo. (N) 
Evans, Robley D. (N) 
Funston, Frederick 
Goethals, . WwW. 
Richm’d P, (N) 
Henry W. 


Sampson, Wm. T. (N) 
Schley, W. S. (N) 
Shafter, Wm. R. 
Sigsbee, Chas. D. (N) 
Wheeler, Jos. 

Wood, Leonard 


WORLD WAR I 
Benson, Wm. S. (N) 
Bliss, Tasker H. 
Bullard, Robt. L. 
Capps, Wash. L. 
‘Harbord, Jas. G, 
Liggett, Hunter 
March, Peyton C, 
Mitchell, Win. 
Pershing, John J. 
Sims, Wm. S. (N) 
Wilson. Henry B. (N) 


WORLD WAR II 
Arnold, Henry H. 
Buchanan, Pat (N) 
Buckner, Simon, Jr. 
Chennault, Claire L. 
Halsey, Wm. F. (N) 
Haskell, Wm. N. 
King, Ernest J. (N) 
Leahy, Wm. D, (N) 
Lee. John C. H. 
Mitscher, Mare A, (N) 
Marshall, Geo. C. 
Parks, Floyd L. 
Towers, John H, (N) 
Patton, Geo. S., Jr. 
Sherman, Forrest P. (N) 
1946|Stilwell, Jos. W. 

1954| Vandenberg, Hoyt S. 
1953|Wainwright, J. M. 
1959| Yarnell, Hy. E. (N) 


EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND 


ECONOMIC REFORMERS 


EDUCATORS 
916) Angell, James B. 
949| Angell, James R. 
Bascom, John 
Butler, Nich. Murray 
Canfield, Jas. H. 
Cornell, Ezra 
Dewey, John 
Eliot,.Chas. W. 
Gilman, Daniel C. 
Hall, G. Stanley 
Harper, William R. 
Hopkins, Johns 
Hopkins, Mark 
James, William 
McGuffey, Wm. H. 
Mann, Horace 
Matthews, J. Brander 
Neilson, Wm. A. 
Norton, Chas. Eliot 
Palmer, Alice Freeman 
Peabody, Eliz. P. 
Royce, Josiah 
64| 1952) Santayana, George 
1774|1821|Seton, Elizabeth 
1840|1910|Sumner Wm. Graham 


1829|1 


_ 
i) 
I 
i) 
Load 


Washington, Booker T. 
1832|1918|/White, Andrew D. 
1787(/1870|Willard, Emma 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1835}]1922) Abbott, Lyman 
1745|1816|Asbury, Francis 
1813]1887|Beecher, Henry Ward 
1775)|1863|Beecher, Lyman 
1835|1893|Brooks, Phillips 
1582|1658|Bulkeley, Peter 
1780|1842|Channing, Wm. Ellery 
1752|1817|Dwight. Timothy 
1821|1910|Eddy, Mary Baker 
1703 |1758|Edwards, Jonathan 
1604|1690|Elliot, John 
1805|1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
1834|1921|Gibbons, James 
1748|1830|Hicks, Elias 
1590|1643|Hutchinson, Anne 
1843 }1926|Kohler, Kaufmann 
1663/|1728|Mather, Cotton 
1837|1899| Moody, Dwight L, 
1842|1933|Parkhurst, C. H. 
1729|1796|Seabury, Samuel 
1805|1844|Smith. Joseph 


tisa| 1918 


1935|Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 
1902|Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
1683] Williams, Roger 
1877| Young, Brigham 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIO 


Addams, Jane 
Anthony, Susan B, 
Barton, Clara H. 
Brown, John 

Catt, Carrie Chapman 
Debs, Eugene 
Douglass, Frederick 


LaFollette, Robt. M. 
Mott, Lucretia 
Noyes, John H. 
Owen, Robt. Dale 
Parker, Theodore 
Phillips, Wendell 
Riis, Jacob A. 
Smith Gerrit 
Stanton, Eliz, Cady 
Stone, Lucy 
‘Willard. Frances E, 


1818/1893 
183911898 


1899 
1849/1925 
1876)1941 ‘Anderson, Sherwood 
1857/1948) Atherton, epee 
1859|1950|Bacheller, Ir 
1877|1949|Beach, Rex 
1850|1898|Bellamy, Edward 
1889|1945|Benchley, Robt._C, 
1899/1943|Benet, Stephen V. 
aaa 1914|Bierce, Ambrose 

1888] 1944| Boyd, "James 
1896|1956|Bromfeld, Louis 
1803|1876|Brownson, Orestes 
1855/1896|Bunner, Henry C. 
1883 ae Burt, Struthers 


1844}1925|Cable, Geo. W. 

1876 Cather, Willa 8. 

1847 Catherwood, Mary 
1859 Chapman, John W. 
1871 Churchill, Winston 
1873 

1876 

1876 

1789 Cooper, J. 

1870 Crane, Stephen 

1854 Crawtord, Marion 
1815 Dana, Richard H., Jr. 
1864 Davis, Rich. Harding 
1857 Deland. Margaret 


1882|/1960|Adams, Franklin P. 
1836/1919] Alden. Henry M. 
1869|1943|Bell, Edward Price» 
1795|1872| Bennett, Jas. Gordon 
1841|1918|Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 
1826]1877| Bowles, Sam’l. IL 
1864/1936] Brisbane, Arthur 
1888|1937| Broun, Heywood 
1824/1899| Bonner, Robert 
1880)1955|Carter, Amon 
1892|1944| Clapper, Raymond 
1869/1948] Cortissoz, Royal 
1872|1947|Crowninshield, dite 
1850/1933|Curtis, Cyrus H. 
1824/1892) Curtis, Geo. wan. 


1844|1909|Gilder, Richard W. 
1831/1902|Godkin, Edwin L. 
1851|1889|Grady, Henry W. 
1811/1872|Greeley, Horace 
1829/1908] Halstead, Murat 


1868/1934|Austin, Mary 
1754|1812| Barlow, Joel 

1886/1950| Benet, Wm. Rose 
1613)1672| Bradstreet, Anne 
1794|1878|Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
1845/1912|/Carleton, Will 
1820/1871|Cary, Alice 
1824|1871|/Cary, Phoebe 
1865|1914|Cawein, Madison 
1848]1922|/Cheney, John Vance 
1866/1932|Cooke, Edmund Vance 
1899/1932)Crane, Hart 

1871|1948} Daly, Pails 

1830/1886/ Dickinson, Emily 
1795|1820| Drake, Jos. Rodman 
1872)1906 Dunbar, Paul L. 
1803/1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
1883/1945) Ficke, Arthur D 
1850/1895) Field, Eugene 
1886|1950|Fletcher, John Gould 
1752|1832|Freneau, Philip 
1861/1920/Guiney, Louise I. 
1790/1867| Halleck, Fitz-Greene 
1863}1935|Herford, Oliver 
1890/1947) Hoffenstein, Samuel 
1806/1884|Hoffman, Chas. Fenno 
1809/|1894/ Holmes, Oliver W. 
1770)1842| Hopkinson, Jos. 
186411900! Hovey, Richard 


3511905| Dodge, Mary Mapes 
1871 joas Dreiser, Theodore 


18 

1837)1902 page Edw: 
1879|1951|Erskine, John 
1879|1958| Fisher, Doroth. 
1896/1940| Fit: F. 


1875|1939|Grey, Z 

1822|1909| Hale, award Everett 
1848|1908|Harris, Joel Chandler 
1839/1902|Harte, F. Bret 
1804|1864/Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
1850/1904| Hearn, Lafcadio 
1880|1954|Hergesheimer, Jos. 
1837 a370 Howells, mt m. Dean 
1 ‘ughes, Rw : 
1783) 1859) Irving, Wweahiueiun 
1874|1948| Irwin, Will 
1843|1916| James, Henry 
1849/1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne 
1885) 1933) Lardner. Ww. 
1885/1951) Lewis, Sinclair 
1883)1955| Lewisohn, Ludwig 
1876|1916|London. Jack 
1875|1956| Mackaye, Percy 
1894/1960) Marquand, John 
1878|1937|Marquis, Don 
1819]1891| Melville, Herman 


1868/1937 
1864/1928 
1863/1951 
1856/1915 
1868/1930 


Hapgood, Norman 
Harvey, George 
Hearst. Wm. Randolph 
Hubbard, Elbert 
Hubbard, Frank (Kin) 
1859|1921|Huneker, Jas. G. 
1848/1909] Laffan, Wm. 
1850|1925;Lawson, Victor F 
1802|1837| Lovejoy, Elijah FP. 
1857/1949| McClure, S. 8. 

1882|1954| McCormick. ee 
1880|1955| McCormick, Sands R.. 
1823/1899] Medill, Jos. 

1880) 1956| Mencken, Honry L. 
1841 a Nelson, Wm. R. 


1863)1 
1858|1935|Ochs, Adolph 8. 
1937}Ogden, Robt 
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S 
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1856 r : 
1856/1935/Older, Fremont 
1737|1809| Paine, Thos. (Tom) 
1873|1958|Palmer, Frederick 
1886/1449/ Parker, Geo. B. 
1879/1946 Patterson, Jos. Medill 
1847|1911|Pulitzer, Joseph 
1884/1955) Pulitzer, Joseph 
1879]1939] Pulitzer, Ralph 


18s0| 1950] Poote Benes (O. Henry) 
. 
Rai Marjorie 


1886] 1957| Roberts, Kenne 
1864/1952|Santayana, Geo. 


1844|1901| Thompson. Maurice 
1835|1910 Wallace, Mark (Clemens) 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, PUBLISHERS 


1900/1945|Pyle, Ernest T. 
1893|1957|Rascoe, Burton 

1820/1869] Raymond, 

1882) 1947 Reid, Ogden M. 
1837|1912/Reid, Whitelaw 

1881/1954 Rice, Grantland 

1854/1926|Scripps, Edw. W. 

1895/1938|Scripps, Robt. P. 

1838/1902|Scudder, Horace 

1878)}1936|Simonds, Frank 

1880/1952|Speed, Keats + 

1866|1936/Steffens, Lincoln } 

1848|1929|Stone, Melville E. q 

1875}1952|Sullivan, Mark 
1882|1958|Swope, Herbert B. 

1866|1921|Taylor, Bert (B. L.T.) 
1841/1914) Townsend, Geo. A. 

1864|1945|Van Anda, Carr v ' 
1872|1949| Villard, Oswald 

1840/1921 Watterson, Henry ° 
acre 1882/Weed, Thurlow . 
1869|1944|/White, Wm. Allen . 
1864|1935| Williams, Walter 

1806|1867| Willis, Nath. P 

1887) 1943) Woollcott, Alexander 

1848] 1926! Young, Lafayet: tte 


AMERICAN POETS 


1819)1910| Howe, Julia ‘Ward 
“ee 1933 Johnson, Jas. Weldon 
1780|1843|Key, Francis Scott 
1386 1918 Kilmer, Joyce 
1857|1894| King, Ben 
1842|1881|Lanier, Sidney 
1849/1887|Lazarus, Emma 
1824/1903|Leland, C. Godfrey 
1876|1944|Leonard, Wm. Ellery 
1879|1931|Lindsay, Vachel 
1807|1882|Longfellow, Henry W. 
1874/1925) Lowell, Amy 
1819/1891| Lowell, Jas. Russell 
1852/1940] Markham, Edwin 
1868]1950| Masters Edgar Lee 
1892/1950|Millay, Edna St. V. 
1841/1913) Miller, Joaquin 
1869/1910 Moody, Wm. Vaugho 
1779|1863|}Moore, Clement C. 
1835/1908|Moulton, Louise C. 
1882|1932|Oppenheim, Jas. 

1779| 1869 a oo James K 
1791|1852|Payne, John Howard 
1874/1922|Peabody, toes Pe 
1871|1939|Piper, Edwin Ford 
1809/1849/Poe, Edgar Allan 
1822|1872|Read, Thos. Buchanan 
1856|1935|Reese, Lizette W. 
1872/1943'Rice, Cale Young 
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1849/1916) Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
1869/1935| Robinson, Edwin A, 
1888)1954|Sarett, Lew 

1813/1880 Sargent, Epes 
1816/1887 Saxe, John Godfrey 
1860) 932/Scollard, Clinton 
1888]1916 Seegar, ‘Alan 
1860/1916/Sherman, Frank D. 
1791/1865 sill tea Lydia H. 
1841|1887|Si ut eo eone. 
1808]1895|Smith, 

1833/1908 Stedan amend Cc. 
1869/1926|Sterling, George 
1825|1903/Stoddard, Richard H. 
1849]1909|Tabb, John 

1825/1878 Taylor, ayard 
1894|1948/Taggard, Genevieve 
1884/1933|Teasdale, Sara 
1884/1944/Tietjens, Eunice 
1836/1894/Thaxter, Celia 
1876|1951 Torrence, Ridgely 
1877|1947/Towne, Chas. Hanson 
1852]1933|Van Dyke, Henry 
1893/1938] Weaver, John V. A, 
1819|1892| Whitman, Walt 
1807/1892) Whittier, John G. 
1855|1919| Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
1795)1842 Woodworth, Samuel 
188511928|Wylie, Elinor 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOG 


RAPHERS 


1807|1886,Adams, Chas. Francis 
1838/1918) Adams, Henry 
1879/1949) Adams, Jas. TruslLow 
1870\1946|Baker, Ray Stannard 
1800)|1891/Bancroft, George 
1861/1930|Barton, Wm, B. 
1875/1948/Beard, Chas, A. 
1862|1927| Beveridge, Albert J. 
1863/1932/ Bradford, Gamaliel 
1862/1948/Cross, Wilbur 


1897/1955) DeVoto, Bernard 
1817/1881) Fields, James T. 
1842/1901) Fiske, John 
1886|1953'Freeman, Douglas S. 
1838/1905|Hay. John M. 
1870|1949) Hendrick, Burton J. 
1852/1932 McMaster, John B. 
1814/1877| Motley, John 
1832|1901| Nicolay, John G. 


1796/1859) Prescott, Wm. H. 
1882/1953/Randall, Jas. G. 
1848/1927 Rhodes, Jas. Ford 
1841/1900) Ridpath, John GC, 
1850/1928|Sloane, Wm. M. 
1789) 1866 Sparks, Jared 
1857/1944|Tarbell, Ida M. 
1861/1932 Turner, Frederick 


1823|1893|Parkman, Francis 


1885/1950/Van Doren, Carl 
1882/1944|Van Loon, Hendrik 


Noted Personalities—Americans of the Past 


Born Died 


1852 1911 |Abbey, Edwin A. 
1856/1915 Rlexanties, John W. 


Name 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 
Born |Died Name 


1792|1866| Harding. Chester 
1854|1 en Harrison, L. Birge 


£3 


Born| Died 
1857] 1923] Potter. Edward C, 


1853/1911] Pyle, Howard 


Name 


1779|1843|Allston, Washington 1828 
mee ts Audubon. Jone James ez 1948 Hartiey, Marsden thee 1939 peratin nee 
4852 1917 ieee ple ee 1872 1930 Hawthorne, Charles Ww. i833 1908 Rickards, Witla T, 
1828 |1902\Bierstadt, Aikert teaeliss Healy. 1864) 1926] Russell, Charles M, 
1856 |1943|Birch, Reginald B. 1823 1390 Hicks Those 1856 1925 Baier Alle ae 
ae 1936|Blashfield. Edwin H. 1836|1910| Homer, Winslow 1859| 1926) Sewell, Amanda 
1928 |Bridgman, F. A. 1840/1895] Hovenden, Thomas 1860/ 1924|Sewell, Robert ve Vv. 
1859/1920 |Browne, Charles Francis||1844|1929| Howe, William H. 1832] 1928] Shattuck. Aaron 
1855|1941|Brush, George de Forest ||1824|1879| Hunt, William M. 1858/1931) Simmons, Edward 
1855|1926|Cassatt, Mary 1816/1906] Huntington, Daniel 1871] 1951|Sloan, John 
1796 |1872|Catlin, George 1801/1846) Inman, Henry 1847] 1926] Steele, Theodor Cc. 
1860/1925|Chapman, Carlton T. _ |/1825|1894| Inness, George 1835|1922|Story, George H. 
AOE 1916|Chase, William M. 1855/1914] Isham, Samuel 1856|1919|Story, Julian 
a 1925 |Coffin, Wm. 1824/1906] Johnson, Eastman 1755] 1828| Stuart, Gilbert 
801/1848 |Cole, Thos. 1848 |1927| Jones, H. Bolton 1783) 1872) Sully, Thomas 
1840/1928 |Coleman, Charles C. 1835/1910) La Farge, John 1861] 1930| Symons, Gardner 
1737/1815 |Copley, John S. 1816/1868] Leutz, Emmanuel 1849/1921 Thayer, Abbott H 
1849/1924 |Craig, Thomas B. 880/|1940) Lie, Jonas 1862) 1938) Tarbell, Edmund G 
1845/1918 Crowninshield, Frederic ||1852/1924/ Loomis, Chester 1850) 1899 Truesdell, Gaylord §, 
1843 |1909|Currier, J. Frank 1867 |1933) Luks, George B. 1756) 1843 Trumbull, Jo ha ; 
1898 |1946|Curry, John Steuart 1872/1953] Marin, John 1849/ 1925) Trvon, Dvight N. 
1862|1928|Davies, Arthur B. 1898 |1954 Marsh, Reginald 1853) 1902 Twachtman, John H. 
1856 |1933|Davis, Charles H. 1836 |1897| Martin, Homer 1776| 1852) Vanderlyn. John 3 
1861/1918 pee Frank ae 1860 |1932 Melchers, Gari 836| 1923) Vedder, Elihu 
1856/1926 |D ae 1858/1925] Metcalf, Willard L. 1856] 1935] Volk, Stephen A. D. 
1796/1886 parse, 1842|1922| Miller, Charles H. 1861/1940) Waugh, Fred’k. J. 
1848/1919 Riivencer? apa 1874 |1940| Mora, F. Luis 1856) 1928] Webb, J. Louis 
1844 /1916|Eakins, Thomas 1829|1901] Moran, Eaward 1849| 1903] Weeks, Edwin L, 
1845 |1921|Earle, Lawrence C. 1863 |1935|] Moran, Percy 852|1917| Weir, J. Alden — 
1808 |1884|Freeman, James E. 1837 |1926| Moran, Thomas 841) 1926 Weir, John F. 
1822 |1884 |Fuller, George 1858 |1928| Mowbray, H. Siddons 1738] 1820| West, Beniamin 
1867 |1934|Fuller, Henry Brown 1847/1918] Nicoll, J. C. 834] 1903] Whistler, J. A. M 
1838|1928|Gay. Edward 835|1907| Noble, Thomas S. 1892) 1942| Wood, Grant 
1834/1918 /Griswold, C, C. 741 /|1827| Peale, Chas. W. 1823) 1903| Wood, Thomas W. 
1861|1927|Grover, Oliver Dennett ||1778|1860| Peale, Rembrandt 1836| 1892| Wyant, Alexander H 
1865 |1931 |Hale, Philip L. 1851 |1914| Pearce, Charles S. 1830] 1923| Yewell, George H. r 
INVENTORS, EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, NATURALISTS 
EXPLORERS 1879/1955) Einstein, Al 
INVENTORS 1734) 1820| Boone, Daniel 1839 |1903| Gibbs, Foslat W. 
1891) 1954) Armstrong, Edwin 1888) 1957| Byrd, Richard E. 1834 |1906| Langley, Samuel! P. 
1847/1922)/Bell, Alex. Graham 1770} 1838 Clark, William 1901 |1958| Lawrence, Ernest O. 
1854' 1932| Eastman, Geo. 1844) 1881] De Long, G. W. 1823 |1901) Leconte. Joseph 2 
1847|1931| Edison, Thos. A, 1877) 1948| Dickey, H. 8. 1815 |1878| Long, Crawford 
1743) 1798) Fitch, John 1880| 1951 Ellsworth, Lincoln 1865 |1939 Mayo, Charles H. 
1765) 1815 Fulton, Robert 1844) 1935|Greely, Adolphus W. 1861/1939; Mayo, Wm. J. 
1818/1903 Gatling, Rich. J. 1820) 1857| Kane, Elisha K. 1819 |1911| Mayo, Wm. W. 
1800| 1860) Goodyear, Chas. 1774|1809| Lewis, Meriwether 1845 |1913| McBurney, Chas 
1803} 1855| Gorrie, John 1784| 1864| Long. Stephen H. 1866 |1945| Morgan, Thos. H. 
1835) 1901| Gray, Elisha 1856,1920;Peary, Robt 1 1838 |1923| Morley, ar Ww. 
1797/1878] Henry, Jos. 1834) 1902| Powell, John W. 1819 |1868) Morton, T. a 
1819/1869] Howe, Elias 779| 1813) Pike, Zebulon M. 1851 |1902) Reed, Walter & 
1796) 1859| Hunt, Walter 1793] 1864|Schoolcraft, Hy. R. 1846 |1927| Remsen, Ira 
1866) 1945| Lake, Simon 1802) 1847] Whitman, Marcus 1745 |1813] Rush, Benjamin 
1881) 1957 Langmuir, Irving 1798! 1877' Wilkes, Charies 1865 |1923 Steinmetz, Chas. 
1809) 1884) McCormick, Cyrus H. SCIENTISTS 1850/1934) Welch, Wm. H. 1 
1791) 1872) Morse, 8. FB. 1883, 1916;Abbe, Cleveland 1844 |1930| Wiley, Harvey W. 
1831) 1897] Pullman, George M. 1851/1928|Abbe, Robert NATURALISTS 
1743] 1792) Rumsey, Jas. 1807/1873 Agassiz, Louis 1864|1926|Akeley, Carl Ethan 
1853) 1937) Thomson. Elihu 1832/1867|Baird, Spencer 1780|1851|Audubon, John J. 
1846) 1914| Westinghouse. Geo. 1773|1838|Bowditeh, Nath. 1849|1926|Burbank, Luther 
1765/1825) Whitney, Eli 1848/1908) Brooks, Wm. K. 1837|1921' Burroughs, John 
1871/|1948| Wright, Orville 1864|1943|Carver, Geo. w 1838/1914) Muir. John 
1862/1912] Wright. Wilbur 1820|1887|Fads. James P. 1817'1862 Thorean, Henry D 
AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 
1887,\1953|Arms, John Taylor 1868) 1945)Gibson, Chas. Dana 1874/1948} Morgan, Wallace 
1856|1909|Bacher, Otto Henry 1876| 1925) Haskell, Ernest 1840|1902| Nast, Thomas 
1862|1951|/Benson, Frank W 849)1935| Hopson, William F, 1863/1928|Outcault, Richard F, 
1875|1930| Briggs, Clare 1866/1925) Keller, eat I. 1741|1827|Peale, Charles W. 
1842/1909|Bush, Charles G. 1861|1933 Kembie, E. . W. 1857|1926| Pennell, Joseph 
1776|1820 Charies, William 1838/1895 Heeppler, Joseph 1861) 1933) Platt, Charles A. 
1873|1952|Christy, H. Chandler 1876|1952|Kirby, Rollin 1853)/1911|)Pyle, Howard 
1852|1931/Cole, Timothy 1866|1940|Macdonald, Arthur N. ||1877|1952|Robinson, Boardman 
1822|1888|Darley, Felix O. C. 1872|1934|McCay, Winsor 761|1817|Savage, Edward 
1796|1886|Durand, ere Brown . ||1870)1949| McCutcheon, John T. 1833|1909|Smillie, James D. 
1885|1954| Fisher, H. C. (Bud) 1858/1938] McDougall, Walt 1867|1924| Watt, William G. 
1878|1960|Flagg, Jas. Mont. 1884| 1954) McManus, ga 1885|1952| Webster, H. T. 
1851|1906| French, Edwin D. 1860/1919] Mielatz, C. F. Wm. 1852|1916| Wolf, Henry 
1851|1928/Frost, Arthur B. 1869|1935|Mielziner, Leo 1862/1935|Zimmerman, Eugene 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 


LEADERS, FINANCIERS AND 


MERCHANTS 


1832)1901| Armour, Philip D. 1839| 1897 |Havemeyer, Theo. A. 1862 1932)|Rosenwald, Julius 
1764) 1848} Astor, John Jacob 1838] 1916/Hill, James J 1740/1785 |Salomon, Haym 
1853/1919) Belmont, August 1821/1900 |Huntington, C. P. 1847 |1920|Schiff, Jacob H. 

1835] 1919] Carnegie, Andrew 1879| 1948|Knudsen, Wm. K. 1848/1931 |Straus, Nathan 

1791| 1883) Cooper, att 1863] 1955 |Kress, Samuel H. 1839/1903 |\Swift, Gustavus 

1865] 1951; Dawes, Chas. 1868] 1948|Lamont, Robert P. 1845|1920/Vail, Theo. N. 

1826) 1893) Drexel, Anthony J. 1870] 1948|Lamont, Thos. W. 1794/1877 |Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1739| 1817 duPont, Pierre 1880) 1952|Lasker, ‘Albert D. 1843 |1899|Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1835) 1906| Field, Marshall 1874) 1938|Mackay, Clarence 1821|1885|Vanderbilt, Wm. H. 
1860) 1937| Filene, Edward A. 1831] 1902|Mackay, John W. 1849 |1920/Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
1863) 1947| Ford, Henry 1855| 1937'Mellon, Andrew W. 1835|1900|Villard, Henry A 
1879| 1952) Fox, William 1825) 1910| Mills, Darius 1838 |1922|Wanamaker, John 
1750) 1831) Girard, Stephen 1837| 1913|Morgan, J 5 Erp 1871|1937|Warburg, Felix M. 
1836) 1892] Gould, Jay 868] 1943 |Morgan, J 1875|1957|Weir, Ernest T. 
1834) 1916) Green, Henrietta (Hetty) 1742! 1818)Moses, isaac 1841/1904|Whitney, Wm, C, 
1874/1940) Harkness, Edward 8. 95] 1869|Peabody, George 1868|1951|Wiggin, Albert H, 
1848) 1909| Harriman, Edward H. 1831] 1897|Pullman, Geo. M. 1852|1919|Woolworth, Frank 
1865] 1957| Hartford, Geo. L. 1839| 1937|Rockefeller, John D. 


588 Noted Personalities Aators, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 
. Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 


Actors, Actresses, Composers, Dancers, Musicians, Producers, Badio-TV Performers, Singers 


Name 


Abbott, Bud (Wm.)... 
Abbott, George...... 
Abel, Walter......+«+ 
Abner (Norris Goff)... 
Adam, Noelle........ 
Adams, Edith........ 
Adams, Julie.......+. 


Adler, Clarence. .....|Cine 


Adler, Kurt H........ 
‘Adler, Larry ..-cccsss 
Adler, Luther........ 

ar, JODN. ...s-sees 
Aherne, Brian.....+.- 
Albanese, Licia....... 
Alberghetti, Anna.... 


Albert, Eddie.........|Rock 


Alda, Robert ....... 
Aldon, Mari......... 
Alessandro, Victor N.. 
Alexander, Johbn...... 
Alexander. Katherine. 
Allan, Maud.......+. 
Allen, Gracie.......+ 
Allen, Ida Bailey..... 
Allen, Mel.....-+-+++% 
Allen, Steve.....++++ 
Allers, Franz. :. 
Allison, Fratl....-+.+« 
Allyson, June........ 
Alonso, Alicia.......% 
Alvarado, DOD. 2. cece 
Alvary, Lorenzo...... 
Amara, Lucine..... 
Ameche, Don.... 
Ames, Leon...... 
Amos (F. F. Gosden); - 
Amsterdam, Morey.. 
Anders. Glenn....... 
Anderson, Judith..... 
Anderson, Marian.,.. 
Anderson. Mary.....- 
Anderson, Richard. . 
Anarews, Dana. 
Andrews. Julie Walton 
Andrews, La NEEDS ae 
Andrews, Maxene, 
Andrews, Patty 

Andy (C. J. Correll) ; ov 
PApoY 721) feel (2) Pee 
Ankers, Eeeien, Aon 
Annabella. .....sseee 
Arden, Bve........+- 
Arlen, Harold........ 
Arlen, Richard. 
Armstrong, Louis. . 
Armstrong, Robert... 


se eeee 


Arnaz. Desi........+% 
Arness, James..... eee 
Arnold, Eddy..... ove 


Arquette, Cliff....... 
Arrau, Claudio......+ 
Arthur. Jean,.......6 
Arthur, Robert....... 
Astaire, Fred........ 
Astor, Mary......... 
Atwood, Donna,....,. 
Auer, Mischa........ 
Aumont, Jean-Pierre. . 

Austin, Charlotte..... 
Austin, Gene........ 
Autori, Franco....... 
Autry, Geme,........ 
Ayres, Lew-.-.--.... 


B 


Babin, Victor.... 
Bacall, Lauren......+ 
Baccaloni, Salvatore. . 
Baclanova, Olga...... 
Bacon, Ernst.,...... 
Badura-Skoda, Paul... 
Bailey, Jack.......0008% 
Bailey, Pearl... 
Bainter, Fay. 
Baird, Gora.cse es. 
Baird, William B. 
Baker, Carroll. ees 
Baker, Josephine. .. || 
Baker, Kenny.... 
Baker, Phil. cu. ceee 
Balanchine, preoune. ‘ 
Ball, Lucille. 
Ballard, Kaye. 
Bampton, Rose...... 
Bancroft, Anne....... 
Bankhead, Tallulah... 
Bannister, Harry..... 
Barber, Samuel W... 
Barber, Walter (Red). 


eee 


. |New York, N. Y 


Birthplace 


Asbury Park, N. J.... 
alamanca, N. Y..... 
t. Paul, Minn....... 
ok °C Sea 

eee? France... 
Kingston, Pa......-+ 
Waterloo, lowa.,..-. 
Vienna, Austria. ..... 
‘Baitimore, Md....... 
New York, N. Y 


Bari, Italy...... 
Pesaro. Italy 


weer ereee 


seeeve 


Island, 
New York, N. ¥ 
‘Toronto, C: 
Waco, Texas... . 
Newport, 
‘kansas. 


weeee 
seeeee eee 


Ar 
‘Toronto, Ganada.... 
San Francisco, Calif: 
Danielson, Conn...... 
Birmingham, Ala..... 
New York, ae Gs 
Czechoslovakia. . y 
Leporte City. Towa... 


Debrecen, Hungary... 


. |Hartford, Conn,..... 
Kenosha, Wis......-. 
_|Portland, Ind...... iim 
:|Richmond, Va....... 
aiceieese, PL vores 


Los Angeles. Calit 
Adelaide, Australi 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Birmingham, Ala... 
.|Long Branch, N. J. 
Collins, Miss. 
England.......... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
. (Minneapolis, Minn... 
. |Minnea: “Spt Minn... 
* |Peoria, sais 
. |Caglieri, Sardinta, 
Le tne tee 
Paris, 

Mill Valley. Galt. A 


. 


; (Saginaw, Mich... 
Santiago, Cuba. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henderson, Tenn, 
‘Toledo, Ohioxwe. 5. 
Chillau, Chile.... 
New York, N. Y. 
Aberdeen, Wash 


St. Petersburg, | Russia, 
Paris, France. 
Seka NG tee 


Renles Italy . 
Tioga, Texas......«s.. 
Minneapolis, Minn... 


Moscow, Russia.,.... 
New York, N. Y.. 


Rome, Italy....... ¥ 
Moscow, Russia..-... 
Chicago, Tl... ... o.4 a 
Vienna, Austria...... 
Hampton, Iowa..... . 


Newport News, Va... 
Log Angeles. Calif.... 
. {Grand Island, Nebr... 
Johnstown, Pa........ 
St. Louis, Mo....... . 
Monrovia, Calif...... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
. |St. Petersburg, Russia, 
Butte, Mont...... 

:|West Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio... eee 
New York, N. Y 
Huntsville, Ala....... 
Holland, Mich... 


. |West Chester, Pa.,... 


Columbus, Miss 


1908! 


1||Barrie, Wendy 


Bar-Ilan, David. 


bert 
Barrault, Ae ae 
Barrett, 
Barrett, Shella 


we wneee 


Barry, Jack.... 
Barthelmess, Richard. 


Bartholomew. Freddie,|London, England..... 
. |Budapest, Hungary... 


Bartok, Eva...... 
‘Barton, ee eae 


Barzin, Leon E....... russels, Belgi ee 
Basehart, Richard.... aneetles Onde. 
Basie, Count (Wm.). .|Red a See. 
‘Baum, Kurt......... Cologni 
Baxter,Anne......... Michigan City, Ind. :: 
Beal, John...........|Joplin, Mo.........-. 
Bean, Orsonon es ous Cambridge, Mass..... 
Beecham, Thomas... ils Bee eae 
Beery, Noah, Jr..... .|New York, N. Y¥.... 
Begley, Ed...... Hartford, Conn..- eaters 
Belafonte, Harry, Jr..|New York, N. ¥.... 
Ol, THER s keene - {Chicago, Ti... 2.54. 
Bellamy, Raiph. ....!|Chicago, Saale giniatale 
Bendix, William...... New York, N. — hee 
Bennett, Constance. -i]/New York, N. ¥..... 
Bennett, Joan........ Palisades, N. SS 
Bennett, Robert R....|Kansas City, Mo..... 
Bennett, Tony. ...... Astoria. NW Wi. cen sean 
Bennett, Wilda...... Asbury Park, N. J 
Benny. Jack. ....... . |Wauregan, Ill. .... 2. 
Benzell, Mimi....... Bridgeport, Conn... . 


Berg, Gertrude....... 


Bergen, Polly .).. 5... see 
Bergman, Ingrid.... 
Bergner, Elisabeth... . 
Berle, Milton. 
Berlin, Irving........ 
Berlinger, Warren. 
Beriosova, Svetlana. ac 
Bernstein, Seca 

Best, Edna. 


Blair. Janet......... 
Biltgstein, Mark, 
BOOK; WRAY s...c icicles & 
Blondeli, Joan, ... 
Blue, Monte..... 
Blyth, Ann... 
Bogarde, Dirk..., 
Boland, Mary.... 
Boles, John... 
Bolger, Ray.... 
Bond, Sheila A 
Bond, -Ward).v ss c.c.... 
Bondi, Beulah 
Boone, Pat (Chas.), 
Boone, Richard 
Booth, Shirley. 
Borge; Victor iss. y.00e 
Borgnine, Ernest. 
Borzage. Frank.... 
Bosley, Tom. 
Boswell, Connee... .. 
Bow, Clara. Slsiscace 
Bowman, Lee. . 
Boyd, Stephen.... 
Boyd, William, . 
Boyer, Charles..... 
Bracken, Eddie...... 
Bradley, Grace..... 
Brady, Scott......... 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Brando, Marion...... 
Branzell, Karin...... 
Brasselle, se peies ‘ 
Brazzi, Rossano. 
Brendel, BRASS. Pietain 
Brennan, Walter A... 
Brent, Evelyn. Sie elelgs 
Brent, George. ...... 
Brent, Romney...... 
Brian, David... ... Bigie 
Bridges, Lloyd 
Britt, May 


sees 


it, Brigit 
erage Mijanou..... Fe eae enon 
LYDN....-ce0ee 2. ewes 
Haifa, Israel 


«eee... |Hong Kong, China. :: 
.....-./Lindenhurst, 2k we 
Barrymore, John, Jr..|Beverly Hiis, Calif... 


Bergen, Edgar........|C 
. (Stockholm, Sweden... 


A Altoona, Pay, 


. |London, Eng 


.|Brooklyn, N. Y... 


. |Blyria, Ohio. 


in; DD. Osa 


New York, N. Y..... 


Gloucester, N. J...... 


New York, N. Y...... 
hicago, Ti... 2.222) 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 


Vienna, Austria. ..... 
New York Ni Y..55 
Temun, Russia, 
.|Brooklyn, N, Y...... 
Lithuania. ........0 
. |Lawrence, Mass...... 
Hove,.England....... 


seeeee 


Bettis, Valerie. . 2.) °! ‘Houston, Texas...... 
Bickford, Charles.....|Cambridge, Mass..... 
Bigley, Isabel........ New York, N. Y..... 
Bing, Rudolf.,.......|Vienna, Austria. ..... 
Black, Frank. ....|Philadelphia, Pat..... 
Blackmer, Sidney... ..|Salisbury, N. C.._: a 
Blaine, Vivian..... «oe (Newark, Noid. cc cis Se 


Philadelphia, Pa.’ 177 
Alsace ee Saisiain 


Kisco, Nv. ve 


Greenville, Tex...... 

Dorchester, Mass..... 
New York, N. Y 
Denver, Colo 
whore es Tit. 


see e eens 


aes Denmark 
. |New Haven, Conn.. 


. |Salt Lake City, Utah.. 5 
. |Chicago, Ill 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Belfast, Ireland, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 
Figeac, France. 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y... 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Kiev, Russias. sce. 
Omaha, Nebi Si tiaiee 
Stockholm, Sweden... 


Florence, Italy. Sisiemnne 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Swampscott, Mass.... 
‘Tampa, BB cotta 

in, Ireland... 2. : 
Sete tide Ra arene 


‘New York, N. 
San Leandro, Calif.” 
Sweden 


Name Birthplace Born Name 
Britton, Barbara. . Long Beach, Calif.... 1923 Collinge, Pa Sole a 
Britton, George. ...,.|Chicago, Ml. ......:.| 1910 Goll Darcie , 


Clive. <1 1...2 |tonden, Engiand..”. | 1891 |(Golling: anh 

en ea v2] agi Golier, Bade 22.0 
Pr ate, IDeseceves OEE Y 6.0 wiv.ciow. 
Mack eee ome : re 


Brown, Jo +.|D a ere ane 1904 ||Como, earn oe 5 
Brown, Pamela......./London, eo «++.| 1917||\Compton, Fay.....:. 
Brown. Vanessa......|Vienna, Austria...... 1928||Conklin, Peggy....... 
Brownlee, John......|Geelong, Austria. ....| 1901||Conley, Eugene...... Lynn. Wace 
Bruce, Carol.....,...|Brooklyn. N. Rie 1919||Connell, Jeff......... Soath Windham, Me.. 
Bruce, Virginia.......|Minnea polls, M 1910||Conner, Nadine. ; 27: Comprar: Calif... | 1913 
1920||Conroy, .. . Derby, England... :\} 1890 
1886||Conte, (Bre “000 New Coren eee 1914 
saan Conway, Bhirics as. a5 Pankinvillo. 'N. ¥!11} 1916 
Soogen hae: een Site 
esta Cook, Barbara. 
1930 Cook, Clyde... 
Halen 
, : ‘ooke. ti 
Bushman, Francis X. oe Cooper, Ben. 
Buttons, Red........ 920||Cooper, G 
Buzzell, Eddie. a yn, N. Y¥. 1397 Cooper, Gladys Fi 
Byington. Spring. . , |\Colo, Springs. Gold. .:| 1898 posal et Jackie. ....., 
r, Melville. 
Cc en nd, Aaron 
pats Wendell. . . cipe 
Cabot, Bruce. Carlsbad, N.-Mex....|..... || Sonne» On... +s ew York, N. Y..... 
Cabot, Susan "INew York, N. Y. “| 4928 Cornell; Katharine... . Berlin, Germany.....| 1898 
Caesar, . |New York, N. Y 1895||Cortez, Ricardo......|Vienna, Avstria.....,| 1899 
Caesar. Sid ‘lYonkers, N.Y... 1922||Costello, Dolores.....|rittsburgh, Pa..,....| 1905 
Cagney. James New York, N. ¥...... 1904||Cotten, Joseph.....-. Petersburg, Va.......| 1905 
Cahn, Sammy.. (New York, N. Y..... 1913 Courtland, Jerome. ...|Knoxville, Tenn... ... 1926 
Calhoun. Rory.......|I.os Angeles, Calif. . .| 1922 yee Jerome....... New York, N. ¥... 
Callas, Maria. ......- New York, N Y.....| 1923||coward, Noel....... | Feddington, Knglana: 
Calloway, Cab...... Rochester, N- ¥...... TG nee en ot a Detroit, Mic 
Calvet, Corinne...... Paris, France,....... 1926 ae games nesses --- |Nashville, Tenn 
Cameron, Rod....... Calgary, “Alb.. Canada| 1912 ee. eanne........|Barstow, Calit 
Campara, Giuseppe... {Tortona, Italy....... 1923 percdad eked Broderick. . 
Campbell, William..:: |Newark, N.J........ 1926||G tig. Do Joan. 
Canova. Judy........ Jacksonville, Fla..... 
ap a Bias ae ae ae Pate ee Wiieie= 
‘apra, D : alermo, Waiew s 
Carey, Macdonald. ...|Sioux City, Ia........ 1913 Weehes Bing (Hart v). 
1 Hackensack, N.J.....| 1925||Crosby, Bob......... neces 
Providence, R. L...... 1903 ‘Cross, Milton........ ew York, N. Y 
New Orleans, La..... 1914 Crowley, Pat........ Olyphant, Pa 
Albert Lea, Minn. "| 4914 Cugat, Xavier....... Barcelona. Spain. 1900 
Bloomington, Ind .1899 Cullen, William...... Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1920 
*" lZara, Dalmatia... 1894||Cummings, Constance. |Seattle, Wash........ 1910 
‘IMt. Vernon, N. ¥ “| 1919 Cummings, Robert.. |Joplin, Mo.......... 1910 
‘|Biarritz, France. . *| 4924||Cummings, Vicki..... Northampton. Mass..| 1919 
GREGG fe ne, cere 1932||Cummins, Peggy..... Prestatyn, No. Wales.| 1925 
: Bath, England. ......| 1906 Curzon, Clifford...... London, bay ees teeta 1907 
Carradine. Jobn...... New "York. N. ¥.:+--] 1906 Curtis, Tony ........ New York, N. Y...... 1925 
Carrel, Dany........ Ay UC oe RS se 1935 D 
Carrillo, Leo......... Los Angeles, Calif....|..... ee dr (Egnor).....|Huntington, W. Va...| 1926 
Carroll, Leo G.. ...|/Weedon, England.. 1892|/Dahl Arlene.........|/Minneapolis, Minn. ...| 1927 
Carroll, Madeleine... . |W. Bromwich, Engiand 1906/|Dailey, Dan........ «| New) York, oN Yas 1917 
Carroll, Nancy....... New Yors. N. Y..... 1906||Dalrymple, Jean..... Morristown, N. J.....| 1910 
Carson, JacK........- Carman, Canada..... 1910||Daly, John. ......... Johannesburg, So. Atr.| 1914 
Carson, Johnny...... Corning, Iowa....... 1925||Damita, Lill. 22.32... Paris, France... /2.. 3% 1907 
Carson, Mindy....... New York City......| 1927||Damone, Vic...... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1928 
Casadesus, Gaby..... Marseilles, pdt .-| 1902||Daniell, Henry....... London, England..... 1894 
Casadesus, Robert....|Paris, France........ 1899||Daniels, Bebe........ Dallas, Tex.. .......| 1901 
Casals, Pablo.......- Vendreil, Spain oc 1876||Daniels, Mabel....... Swanscott: Mass. ....| 1879 
Case, Anna........-+ Clinton, N.J......-.- 1889||Danilova, Alexandra. .|Peterhot, Russia..... -| 1907 
Cassidy, Jack.......- New York.........-- 1927|\Danton, Ray........ New York, N. Y..... 1931 
Castagna, Bruna.....|Bari. Italy..........- 1910||Darcel, Denise. . Paris, France... .. .. | 1925 
Castle, Irene........ . |New Rochelle, N. Y. .|.1894}||Darnell, Linda... Dallas, Tex....... ..| 1921 
Catlett, Walter......- San Francisco. Calift..| 1889||Darrieux. Danielle Bordeaux, France 1917 
Caulfield, Joan....... West Orange, Bends care Da Silva, Howard Cleveland: Ohio. 1909 
Cavallaro, Carmen....|New York,’N. Y Dassin, Jules. ... New York, N. Y¥ 1913 
Cerf, Bennett... ... . |New York, N. Y A Davalos, Richard New York, N. Y : 1930 
Champion, Gower . |Geneva, Ill..... é Davies, Marion. New York, N. ¥.....| 1897 
Champion, Marge .|Los Angeles, Calif i Davis, Bette......... Lowell, Maass..-...... 1908 
Chandler, Jeff.... . (Brooklyn, b4 Davis, Joan.......... St. Pau, Mina....... 1912 
Chaney, Lon, Jr ¢ Okla. City, Okla Davis, Sammy, Jr.... |New York, N. Y......]..... 
Ch ng, Carol . . |Seattle, Wasn........ Dawn, Hazel......... Ogden, Utah........- 1891 
Chaplin, Charles. . ... London, England .... Day, Dennis......... New York, N. Y..5<: 1917 
Chaplin, Charles Jr... |California........... Day, Doris. ......... Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1924 
eta Sydney..... Beverly ae Calif...| 1926||/Day, Laraine........ Roosevelt, Utah...... 1920 
Charisse. Cyd........| Amarillo, Texas..... 1923||Dean, Jimmy.. . |Plainview, Texas. .... 1928 
Gharies, Pamela Re os Wallington, Eng...... 1932||De Camp, Rosemary... Prescott, Ariz........ 1913 
Chase, Ilka..........|New York, N. ¥... .| 1905//De Carlo. Yvonne. Vancouver. B. C...... 1924 
Chatterton, Ruth: :/ 2: New a LN pmb ans Tiley 1893||Dee, Sandra......... ‘ |Bayonne, N:: Se ee 1942 
Chevalier, Maurice. ..\nr. Paris, France. .... 1889||DeHaven, Glorla..... Los Angeles, Callf....|..... 
Christie, Audrey. Eee | CuiCagO, Tse i e.sicie-s's 1912||de Havilland, Olivia: . (Tokyo, Japan....... 1916 
Churchill, Sarah...... London, England..... 1914||Della Casa, Lisa...... Burgdorf, Switzerland.) 1921 
Claire, Ina... 2.222. Washington, D. C....| 1892}|Della Chiesa, Vivienne|Chicago, Ill.......... 1921 
Clark, Dane.......«- New York, N. Y.....| 1913||Dello Joio, Norman...|New York, N, Y.... 1913 
ae DIGI), pees Mt. Vernon, N. Y....| 1930|\de Los Angeles, Victoria |Spain..............- 1925 
Rimris ress «2. siesi-/21< Lincoin, Calif........ 1914||De Mille, Agnes...... New York. N. ¥..... 1905 
ae, Philip Norman |London, England... -| 1904//d’Orsay, Fifl..... Montreal, Que...... 1908 
Cleva, Fausto........ Trieste, Italy........ 1902||Del Rio, Dolores. Durango, se .. | 1905 
CHU, V Aliso oc eres. Shreveport, La....... 1935!|Demarest, William St. Paul, Minn.......| 1894 
Clift, Montgomery... ./Omaha, Nebr........ 1920|'Denny, Reginald Richmond, En lan .. | 1894 
Clooney, Rosemary... |Maysville, Ey .| 1928]|Derek, John.... Hollywood, Calit - 1926 
Cobb, Lee J........ .|New York, N. .| 1911||Devine, Andy... Flagstaff, Ariz. ..| 1905 
Coburn, Charles D. . . |Mucon, Gas .| 1877|\ae Wilde, Brandon. New York, N. Y.... 1942 
Coca, Imogene...... Philadelphia, Pa . | 1920\\de Wolfe, Billy... Wollaston, Mass ....]..... 
Cochran, Steve.. .. Eureka, Calif. 1917||Diamond, David. ....|Rochester, N. Y..... 1915 
Coe, Fred...... Alligator, Miss 1914 !|Dietrich, iene ...-|Berlin, Germany..... 1904 
Cohen, Myron. Grodno, Polan 1902||Disney, Walt.... ...|Chicago, Ill......... 1901 
Colbert, Claudette. ; Paris. France........| 1905||Dixon, Jean....,.....|Waterbury, Conn... 1905 
Cole, Nat (King).....|Montgomery, Ala... | 1919 Dokowdovsky, Wind. JERUSHIA; . 000s). tee 1922 


Noted Personalities Actors: Actresses, Musicians and Singers 
Birthplace 


590 


Name 


—— OO OO ———“€,O”“” : 
Dolin, Anton......-.. |Slinfold. ne peepee 904|\Ford, Wallace....... 
Donald, Peter C......|Bristol, England.. 


Donlevy, Brian.....+. Portados Trel ia the, John....... 
Y, 


: 23|\Frey, Nathaniel, ..... 
ceo ats Frimt, Rudolf........ 
1911)|Froman, Jane....... 

Furness, Betty ...... 


ee e 


“|New York, N. ¥......| 1947|iGapin, Jean....++..++ 
:{Hamilton, Ont., Can..|..... Gable, Clark........+ 


DS ie aauste 1900||Gahagan, Helen...... 
Galll- ates aoe 


Sst. a Mo. ess 
New York, N- Y...<- 


eee seeeeees /EITUSDUPEN...+-+- 


» N. 
Dyorak, Apn........|New York N. Y. Gardner, AV&.......- 
E a at aha ie eine 
Eckstine, Billy,.,....|Pittsburgh, Pa..... 1914||Gariand, Judy... .... 
Eddy, Nelson. seer 
Edwards. Cliff... + MO... ---0+]e ene 
Edwards, Douglas OC aS aieiorio 


Edwards, Joan... : 
Edwards, Ralph......|Merino, Colo......... 


4 Texas «.3.-¢s% 
eet Richard... .... . ore j Pe oe 
a egerth, Marta « « , liiam,..... 
glevsky, <a irS A R e  lge aanR Gaynor, Janet.....-. 
Ekberg, Anita........ Sweden... .-.-.++e-- 1932 Seynor Mital.. é 
Eldridge, Florence. . yn, N. ¥.... 1901 /|Gazzara, Ben..... : : 
Ellington, Duke... Washington, D. C..../ 1899||Geddes, Barbara Bel.. |New York, N. Y....: 
Elman, Mischa,......|Talnoye, Russia......] 1891//Geer, Will.......... . |Frankfort, se seeeee 
Emerson, Faye.......|Elizabeth, La. ++.| 1917||Genevieve (G. Auger). |Paris, France... °...- 
English, Marla....... San Diego, Calif: ! + * G Leo...........{London, England..... 
Enters, Angna....,..|New York, N. Y.....) 1907|\Gentry, Race........ FeKA 
Ericson, John... .. A Dusseldorf, CRESIARY ss rge, Grace..... 
Rrikson. Leif... +. : Alameda, Calif... . Blena...... Lei 
Etting, Ruth.. David City, Ne 3 3 <—~ 
Evans, Dale. ? seer 
Evelyn Mau ‘\s S. Dak ; 
velyn. Ju 2 , }eneca, s. reeeane r Diy. 2 ates 
Ewell, Tom........ Owensboro, Ky.. ; lets canis co 1897 ’ 
F Gingold, Hermione. 1897 
San Diego. Calif 1922 Gish, Tnlen ee iM rety4 
Fabray, Nanette..... BT Lego, 8 an. 
Pesten Cites Brooklyn, N. ¥. 1904||Givot, George. . 1903 
Fairbanks, Doug., Jr..|New York, N. ¥ 1909 ||Gleason, Helen. 1906 
Faith, Percy......... Loronto, Ont. , 1908||Gleason, Jackie. 1916 
Falkenburg, Jinx. _|Barcelona, Spain. ....| 1919||Gobel, George. . 1920 
Farley, Morgan. .|Mamaroneck. N. Y...| 1901/|Godaard, Paulette.... 1911 
Farrar, Geraldine Melrose, Mass._-.... 1882||Godfrey, Arthur. . 1903 
Farrell, Charles , Dublin, Ireland...... 1902/|Goldwyn, Samuel..... 1884 
Farrell, Eileen. .| Willimantic, Conn...,| 1920||Goodman, Benny..... Chicago, Ill....... 1909 
Farrell, Frank. . . |New York, N. Y..... 1912||Goodrich. Edna. ..... Logansport, Ind......| 1883 
Farrell. Glenda. . SHinid, O})a © oi. . nene 1904||Goossens, Eugene... .|London, England. . 1890 
May SPANK... <v0 0s oe San tp Calif...| 1897||Gordon, Kitty....... Folkestone, En land, 1878 
Rave, Alice,:......,.. New York. N. Y...... 1915 Gordon, MEQ este . |New York, N. 1892 
Felton, Verna..... ‘'"lCalifornia: .........:| 1890||Gordon, Ruth...:): 2: Wollaston, Mass. ..:.| 1896 
Ferguson, Blsie...... . |New York, N, Y..... Ne 0) Sr A ia......| 1969 
Fernandel........... Marseilles, France. FeV OE... cee vis HOYONK, IN. Y wk viersistertis 1935 
Ferrer, Jose........,_|Samturce, P. R.... -| 1912||Gould, Glenn H...... Toronto, Ont... .: 1932 
Ferrer, Mel.......... Elberon, N.J......-. 1917||Gould, Morton... .... Sees Hill, N. Y 1913 
Fetchit, Stepin.......|Key West, Fla..... 1902/|Grable, Betty. ....... MOk is rave, we 1916 
Fiedler, Arthur....... Boston, Mass........ , Martha..... Pittsourch, Pa. -+-| 1902 
Field, Betty......... Boston, Mass........| 1918||Grahame, Gloria. .... Los Angeles, Calif. 1925 
Fields, Gracie......., |Rochdale, England. ..| 1898 Grahame, Rite du Ds aren En gland.. i911 
Finlay, Currie....... Edinburgh, Scotland, .| 1878||Grainger, Percy...... Melbourne, Australia. 1882 
Fisher, Eddie........ Philadelphia, Pa...... 1928||Granger, Farley...... 1925 
Fitzgerald, Barry,....|Dublin, Ireland...... 1888)||Granger, Stewart..... oe e ohtele x 1913 
Fitzgerald, Ed.......|/Troy, N. Y....... x 1898||Granville, Bonita..... ea, 1923 
Fitzgerald! Ella. ‘|Newport News, Va 1918||Grant, Cary....2...: Brist ignging 1904 
Fitzgerald, Pegeen. .|Norcatur, Kans. 1910||Grauer, Ben.........|New York, N. ¢ 1908 
Flagstad, Kirsten Hamar, Norway. 1895||Gray, Coleen. . : - Staplehurst, yeh -.| 1922 
Flavin. James. . Portland, Maine. 1906||Gray. Dolores. . pet 1924 
Fleming, Rhonda... Hollywood, Calif 1922||Grayson, Kathry- 1922 
Fletcher. Bramwell. ,, |\London, England ..| 1904]|Greco, Jose. . 1915 
Flippen, Jay C..,....|Little Rock, Ark.....| 1899|/Greco, Juliett Sake gett 
Foch, Nina....... ..|Leyden, Holland..... 1924||Green, Eddie 1901 
Moley, Redin... os... Blue Lick, Ky........ 1911||Green, Martyn 5 1899 
Fonda, Henry........|Grand Island, Nebr...| 1905|//Green, Mitzi., New York. N. Y 1920 
Fonda, Jane.........|New York, N. ¥..... 1937||Greenwood. Charlotte. Philadelphia, Pa. 1893 
Fontaine, Joan.......|Tokyo, Japan....... «| 1917||Greenwood, Joan.....|London, England 1921 
Fontanne, Lynn...... London, England..... stort eereane Washington, D. 1924 
Fonteyn, Margot.....|Relgate. England..... 4 eae 8 North Carolina. .....| 1926 
Foran, Dick......... Flemington. N. J..... 1910||Griffth, Corinne. . . Texas......... 1906 
Ford (Tenn.), Ernie...|Ford Town, Tenn...,| 1919 Griffith, BRUSH awn, Wal areas 
Ford, Edw. ‘“‘Senator’.|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1887||Grifa _ |Boston, Mags; eee! 1895 
Ford, Glenn....-.... Quebec, Canada..... » PIGS. cuales, Vienna, Austria. .....} 1923 
Ford, Ruth. .........{|Hazelhurst, Miss.....]..... Guinness, Alec...... . (London, England. . wees | 1994 
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Name Name Birthplace 
H Eunice. Edw. B. (Ted) |New a NP ¥.2 
es Be ee prtey ees ash.. Mig 
=a TS y . |Battle Creeks Bal 
é KI ¥...... utton, Raywcs.. Chicago, Ill.:........ 
Hyer, eee maeirriaiare Fort Worth, ‘Texas. . 
; Batares« cia] Sc6/Sio9' «sinks eat nt 
Hall. C Fi eree eee 1 
uanita........ Inescort, Frieda......|Edinburgh, Soo 
Ham oases, sscty L Mass....... 189 Inglesby, oe Sa aot London. engiand.:: 
see Ala land. J Victor, \B: CG. .cueae 


New York, N-Y¥...... 
Valencia, Spain....... 
pe (ich am tiered ne 


ee ea Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
4 “| 4908||/James, Dennis...... «|Jersey City, N.J..... 
_||James, Harry...cee-. eee Ga......-04. 

panes, ERD ieeaes = Jersey City, N. J..... 


Janney, Leon........ Ogden, setssoee 
Hasso, ee eee Stocknoim Janney, William...... New York, N. ¥. 27: 
Hatton, Raymond.,.- Oak, iowa... 1892||Janssen. Werner..,..-|New York, N. ¥.... 
Haver, June......... ne Island, Ili... 22.] 1926|\Jason, Rick...... . |New York, N. Y... 


oe Jeanmaire, Renee.....|Paris, France... 

Hawk, Bob..... Arr pete Washi. ete. a Jeffreys, Anne. Goldsboro, N. C, 
yeah cmerg Hen ieee a ee Mew Yo Y 
ayden, Russell...... cacy ae epson, Helen. ‘Titusville, Pa. . 
Hayden, Sterling. apne: Callt 2 vgesievn | 912 Jeritza, Maria, 


Havoc, June......... 


2 
o 
4 
g 
Fi 
Z 
i: 


Ha don, Juli Jessel, George. 
ates Geo. (Gabby) . Y Jessel, Patricia. . .-|Hong Kong, China.... 
Hayes, Helen.... : a Johnson, Russell. .... Ashley, Pai isles s stalele 
Hayes, Peter Johnson, Van........ Newport, R. L........ 7 
Hayes, Roland... 7 Johnston, Johnny... . |St. Louis, Mo......... 
Haymes, Dick... “Ate Jones, Jennifer...... -|Tulsa, Okla......-.6. 
Hayward, Louis. Jones, Shirley........ Smithtown, Pa..... 
Hayward, Susan.....- Jones, Spike......... Long Beach, Calif.... 
Hayworth. RIC® 256 Dawson, Yukon, ©: 
Healy, Mary.. So peed pa . Nee Sn een 
Foateer, Gabriel... ..; ew York, NoY.. ourdan, Louis....... arseilles, France... . 
Hedman, Martha..... Oiereee ph fol . Aad Judge, Arline. -..... ‘Bridgeport, Copn..... 
Heflin, Van..... «++. | Walters, Okla.....--.| 1910 Jurado, Katy........ Guadalajara, Mex..... 
Heifetz, Jascha...-...|/Vilna, Russla........ 1901 K 
Heiss, Carol......... Ozone Park, N. Y....| 1939 
Helmore, Tom....... Condon, England.,...| 1912||Kaltenborn, Hans V. .|Milwaukee, Wis.....- 1878 
Henderson, eet - |Andover, Mass....... 1930||Kane, Helen......... Bronx, N.oY7 ete 1910 
Henderson, Ray.. - Buffalo, N. Y........ 1896||Karloff, Boris........ Dulwich, England....| 1887 
Henderson, Skiteh:: -|Birmingnam, England.| 1918||Karns, Roscoe...... . {San Bernardino, Calit. 1893 
Henie, Sonja......... Oslo, Norway....... .| 1913||Katims, On Ste G ‘Brooklyn, N. Y.....- 1909 
Henreid. Paul...... --|Trieste, Italv.--....-| 1908||Kay, Lisan. ..../Conneaut, Ohio...... 1912 
Heppurn, Audrey..... Brussels, Belgium..... 1929 ||Kaye, Buddy. erect New York, N. Y..... 1918 
Hepburn, Katharine..|Aartford, Conn...... 1909||Kaye, Danny. .....-. Brooklyn, N. Y....-. 1913 
Herbert, Evelyn...... Philadelphia, Sn soles 1898||Kaye, Nora.......... New York, N. Y..... 1920 
Herman, Woody. -|Milwaukee, Wis.....- 1913||Kaye, Sammy. .-|Cleveland, Ohio...... 1910 
Hershfield. Harry Cedar Rapids. Iowa..- | 1885||Kaye. Sonya.. ..|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1934 
Hess, Myra....-.. -|London, Engiland..... 1890||Kazan, Elia......... Constantinople, Turk -| 1999 
Heston, Chariton Evanston, Ill 1924||Keane, Robt. Emmett|New York, N. ¥..... 1883 
Hildegarde, .... Adell, Wis.. 1906||Kearns, Joseph . |Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1907 
Hill, Craig... Los Angeles, Cal 1926||Keating, Fred. A sew Lee, NAG: 
Hiller, Wendy. Bramhall. England 1912||Keaton, Buster ate ae 7 
Hindemith, Paul Hanau, Germany. 1895||Keel, Howard. .. |Gi pat aT i 
Hines, reese -+|New York, N. Y. 1899||Keeler, Ruby....... . |Halifax, N.S 
Hines, Mimi. ........|]Vancouver, B. C.. 4933}\Kieni, Betty Lows... (.0..< i. Wakeretaeote eae tereneee 
Hingle, Pat..........|Texas.. Seen... «|1924|\Kelth, Brian... 2... .:.. ‘Bayonne, N. J 
Hirsch, Elroy........ Wausau, Wise oe 1924||Keith, Robert........ ‘Fowler, oe 
Hitchcock, eed a - |London, England..... 1899 Kelly, Gene®ncrceraane Fittsburgh. Pa 
Hobart, Rose +--- |New York, IN as hialete 1906||Kelly, Grace......... Dieoelshian Da acapetere 1930 
Hoctor-. Harriet. Hoosick Falls, N. Y.-.| 1907||Kelly, Jack.......... Astoria, N. Yoou cc sie 1927 
Hodges, Eddie. . : . |Hattiesbureg, Miss... .:| 1947||Kelly, Nancy........|Lowell, Mass.........| 1921 
POIGeN: BBY. dies a.60.« .|Birmingham, Engiand.| 1895||Kelly, Patsy......... Brooklyn, N...¥<2.0.1s lane 
Holden, William Beer carae O' Wallon: Wis carer 1918||Kennedy, Arthur..... Worcester, Mass.....| 1914 
Holliday, Judy....... New York, N. Y..... 1923||Kennedy, Madge..... Chicago, Ill..... Perateloila err, 
Holloway, Stanley....{London, England..... 1890||Kent, Allegra........ Los Angeles, Calif....| 1937 
Holloway, Sterling....|Cedartown, Ga.......],.... Kenton, Stan........ Wichita, Kans....... 1912 
Holm, Celeste........ New York, N. ¥..... 1919||Kenyon, Doris....... Syracuse, N. Y....... 1887 
Holmes, Stuart..,....|Chicago, Ill.......--.| 1887||Kerr, Deborah......./Helensburgh, Scotland) 1921 
Ue EM ig 1 ee aa Beverly Hills, Bee .-| 1918||Kerr, Geoffrey....... London, England.....| 1895 
Olix TOW. oso ere ons San Francisco, Calif...| 1898||/K see -. |New York, N. Y.-...| 1931 
Homans. Robert..... Malden, Mass,.......|....- . .. {Los Angeles, Calif. 1930 
Homeier, Skip....... Chicago, Ill.......... Port Arthur, Tex 1925 
Homolka, Oscar...... Vienna, Austria...... Poland........ ++] 1902 
Ope, BOD. 501504000 fltham, England..... -- Chicago, Ml «+ | 1922 
Hopkins. rBelriaan See's Bainbridge, Ga... Stee - Chien agra es a 
r, fees Hollidays a. oh sue . 
Lt ae pallcaysbare ‘Coventry, fangiand. 7) 1897 


Horowitz, Vladimir. Christianburg. Va....| 1896 
Horton, Ed, Everett: : |Brooklyn. N. Greensburg, Pa....... 1930 


aA Wake 
Horton, Robert. . |Los Angeles, Calit. San Francisco, Calif...| 1899 
Houseman, John - . Savannah, pis ea 1901 


‘Bucharest, Rumania 


Howard, Eugene New York, N: Y.- F Canada. sek rons 1925 
Howes, Sally Ann. London, England. Syracuse, - = ota tod 1929 
Hudson, Rock... ne Yonkers, N. Y....... 1903 
Hull. Henry... Kirsten. Dorothy..... Montclair, N. J...... 1919 
Hull, Warren Kirstein, Lincoln..... Rochester, N. Y...... 1907 
Hunt, Mersha. Chicago, ll Kitchell, Iva.........|Junction City, Kan,..| 1919 
STATON arHtaoc nn bse nisl Kitt, Bartha. 2.2211: Columbia, 8. C.....1: 1928 

unt, Martita.......|Argentina.... 1900||Knowles, Patric...... Horsforth, Engiand...| 1911 
Hunter, Ian...,.....|Cape Town. 8, Africa, | 1900 Knox, Alexander...,. Strathroy, Canada....| 1907 


Hunter, Kim...,..... Detroit, Mich,....... 1922||Kolimar, Richard.....|Ridgewood, N. J..... 1910 
Hunter, Tab.........|\New York, N. ¥.,:..! 1930||Kostelanctz, Andre. . ; |St. Petersburg. Rus..,! 1910 


a 


...|Chicag 
= Take Pracia, NeWasas 
arr, Hedy.......| Vienna, Austria... 
Lamas, Fernando. . 


.|Buenos Aires. . 
Lamour, ys Soe 
Lancaster, Burt. 
Lanchester, Elsa... 
Landis. Jessie Royce 


)|Memphis, Tenn 
.|Brooklyn, N .Y 


Laurel. S' 

Taurl-Volj HK Giacomo. Lanuvio, Italy....... 
Lawford, Peter....... London, England..... 
Lawrence, Barbara. . .|Carnegie, OKla....... 
Lawrence, Carol...... Melrose Park, Il. 


Victoria, Australia 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
..| London, England. 
.|Prague, Czechoslo 
Seattie, Wash.... 


Lawrence, Marjorie... 
Lawrence, Steve..... 


ee Mei deters sass. 3 New York, N. Y...... 1905 
Lee, Pinky stan nase St. Paul, Minn, 2... nets 
Le Gallienne, Eva....| London, Engiand..,..| 1899 
Lehmann, Lotte...... Perleberg, Germany.,.| 1895 
Leigh, Janet.........|Merced, Calif........ 927 
Leigh, Vivien. ......; Darjeeling, India. ....| 1913 
Leighton, Margaret...|.......---.+seseeeee 1922 
Leinsdorf, Erich..... ‘| Vienna, Austria......| 1912 
Leith, Virginia....... Cleveland, Ohio..... 1931 
Lemmon, CPO Aare Boston, Mass........ 1925 
Leonard, Jack E...... New York, N. ¥...:. 1911 
Leontovich, Eugenie, .| Moscow, Russia... ... 1894 
Lester, Jerry..... .-|Chicago, Ill..... ree es ite he ie | 
Levant, Oscar...... ..|Pittsburgn, Pa.......| 1906 
Levene. Sam......... New York, ete 1907 


New York City... .. 
Rd rede a D.C 


Levenson, Sam....... 
Lewis, Fulton, Jr..... 
Lewis, Jerry..... 


kK ci 
Lewis, Joe E.,. New York, Ni- ¥is.s:se chate oe 
Lewis, Monica. Chicago, Ill.... 1925 
Lewis, Robert Q ew York Y. 1921 


Circleville, Ohio 
.| West Allis, Wis. 
Lichine, David. .| Rostov, Russia. 
Lifar, Serge ...| Russia 
Lillie, Beatrice....... 


Lewis, Ted... 
Liberace...... 


Toronto, Canada..,. 


Linasay, Howard..... Waterford, N. Y..... 1899 
Lindsay, Margaret....| Dubuque, lowa...... 1910 
Linkletter, Art....... Saskatchewan, Can...| 1912 
Linn, Bambi......... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1926 
Lipton, Martha...... New York, N. Y..... 1915 
List, Emanuel........ Vienna, Austria. ....- 1891 
List, Hugene......... California. ...... 1921 
TEGO POND cians «0 alee ve Albany, Wi8). .ws.s:<cie 1894 
Lilo (Liliane Lewin)...|/France.............) 1925 
Livesey, Barrie,...... Barry, So. Wales 1904 
Livesey, Jack........ Barry, So. Wales..... 1901 
Livesey, Roger....... Barry, So. Wales..... 1906 
L ivingstone, Mary,...|Seattle, Wash....,. 1909 
Lloyd, Harold........ Buchard, Nebr,...... 1893 
Lloyd, Harold Jr.....|California........... 
Lockhart, June. .| New York, N. 

Lockwood, Maregaret.. Karachi, India....... 
Loder, John..... ....| London, Engl 

Loesser, Frank .| New York, N. 

Logan. Glasgow. Scotland, 1913 


Logan, Joshua 
Lohr, Marie. 
Lollobrigida, Gina 
Lombardo. Guy. 


.| Texarkana, Texas 
-|Sydney, N.S.W... 
.| Subiaco, Italy. 


London, George. . ‘ Montreal, Que Rrohineiehale 192 

Long, Richard....... Chicago; OV. s. teouceine 1927 
Lopez, Perry......... New York, N. Y..... 1931 
Lopez, Vincent....... Brooklyn, N. Y...... «| 1898 
Loren, Sophia........| Naples, Italy........ 1932 
Loring, Eugene...... Milwaukee, Wis...... Ran 
Lorre, Peter..... «...| Rosenberg, bet .| 1904 
Losch, Tilly......... Vienna, Austria. 902 
Love, Bessie.........| Midland, Tex........ 1898 
Lovejoy, Frank..... ‘|New York, N. Weeks 1914 
Lowe, Edmund......|San Jose, Calif....... 1892 
Loy, Myrna.....+~..'Helena. Mont..:..:: +! 1905 
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Macken, Walter 


es ta, Ga.. 
P Pitisbureh, Pa. 


. |Phifadelphia, Pa.... 


ass ener 


MacKenna, Kenneth.. 


MacKenzie. 
MacLaine, 


isele.... 
Shirley. ... 


MacLane, Barton... . 
MacMahon, Aline. ... 


MacMurray, Fred 
MacRae, Gordon 


Main, Marjorie. . 


Malbin, El 


Malden. Karl.... 


94 ||Malko, Nicolai... 


‘Malone, Dorothy. 


Mangano, Silvana 
artin 


M 
Marshall, Alan. 
Voit Bren 


arshall, Everett.... 
Marshall, Herbert... . 
I, Sarah. . 


en James. 
Massey, Curt. 
Massey, Ilona. 


Massey, Raymond... 
Massine, Leonid 
Matthews, Jessie 


Matthews, Les’ 
Mature, Victor 


Matzenauer, Margarete 
Maude, Margery 


Maurer, Peggy 


Maurey, Nicole. ... 


Maxwell, Elsa. 


Maxwell, Marilyn.... 


May, Pamela. 
Maveara Ken 


Mayo 


Mayo, Xt Mary Marg. 
McCafiery, J.K.M, 
McCallister, Lon 


McCarey, Leo 


McCarthy Kev: 


McClory, 

McCoy, Tim.. 
McCracken, Ji 
McCrary, Tex 


0||McCrea, Joel. 
McDonald, Marie 
McDowall, Roddy.. 
McFarland, George. . 
McGee, Fibber, Jordan 


McGee. Molly 
McGeehan, Pa 


McGuire, Dorothy... . |O 


McHugh, Fran. 
McKay, Scott. 


McKenna, Siobhan, 


McKeever, J streean 


San Francisco, Galif.. 

Mexico City, Mexico.. 

5 ERB EDM, <5. a es oer eae 
. London, England..... 
Los Angeles, Calif... 


Ce 


. |London, England. 
London, England..... 
Steubenville: Ohio. 
Katemey, Texas...... 
Weatnertord, Texas... . 
paar Oakland, Calif....... 
f Montagnana, realy 
Verona, pee: 


ork, N. ¥ 
Huddersfield, England. 


nuegfale iain 1909 
Rina: aah Midland, Texas......|..... 
RMA Hungary............| 1910 
.|Toronto, Canada. 1896 

CRA Moscow, Russia...... 1896 
...../London England..... 907 
ter... 1900 
--+-... |Loulsville, Ky... ...... 1916 
'Temesvar, Hungai 1881 

oiea ee Wimbledon, England, 1889 
re acai McKeesport, Pa 931 
. (Paris, France. ....)..¢ 925 
Pears Keokuk, Iowa........| 1883 
Clarinda, Iowa....... 1922 

aoataitsaar’ Trinidad, B. 1917 
«++... /Mission, TPexas....... 1895 
» |NOrfolk, Va... <0 esis 1910 

RIA 6 St. Louis, Mo, Sie eseaaal ee e 
Paris; MO" semen ou 1899 
eiidaho ucts eee 913 

.|Los Angeles, ‘Calif; 1923 

‘Los Angeles, Calif. : 1904 
Seattle, Wash... 915 
.|Dublin, Ireland 1924 

: 1891 

1922 

(Jo n). 1910 
? 1905 
1924 

1928 

1928 

1896 

FR AI 1897 
trick J. |Steelton, Pa...... 1907 
bakit 1918 

k......|/Homestead, Pa....... 1899 
SRL Lee ake 


Name Birthplace 
Me .|Grand Mere, Que. eae Eng 
MeNaughton. Harry. |Surbiton, SEAP ee California. NS se: ; ‘: 


McNamara, Maggie. .|New York, N. Y.....|.... : PI Eng! : 
, Ralph. .|Salisbury, ‘M ; Julie. Calorie we 


ait et} OD: Since I 
Meadews, Jayne.....|Wu Chang, China..,. 
London, England..... 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Melchior, Parity - Copenhagen, Denmark 
elton, James. .|Moultrie, Ga... 
Menjou, Adolphe Pittsburgh, Pa 
enken, Helen. New York, 
Menuhin, Yehu New York, N. Y h : 
Mercer, Johnny. Savannah, Ga.. Lloyd 
Meredith, pprees Cleveland, Ohio North, John Digit 90 
Merkel, Una. . Covington, A North, Sher 1933 
Merman, Ethel. .|Astoria, N. Y 1933 
f-GAEY swigeiea win Hartford, Conn 1911 
Merrill, Robert... ... Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 1905 
Merriman, Nan... ..- Pittsburgh, Pa Rs Hs ae .| 1904 
Middleton, Ray...... Chicago, Ill Nugent, Elliott. | //.! ONO svs.03 ceeae 1900 
Mielziner, Jo......... Paris, France Nuyen, France...... . |Marseilles, France.... | 1939 
Milanovy, Zinka. . |! *: Zagreb, Yugoslavia. . . 
Miles, Vera.......... near Boise City, Okla.| 1930 oO 
Milland, Ray........ Neath, Wales........ 1908|/Oakie, Jack.........,. Sedalia, Mo.......... 1903 
Millar, Marjie.......|Tacoma, Wash Oberon, Merle....... ‘Tasmania, Australia, .| 1911 
Wittler ANN. => piewe see Chireno Tex. a... .. ase O'Brian, Hugh....... Rochester, N. Y...... 1925 
Milstein. Nathan..... Odessa, Russia O’Brien, Edmond....|New York. N. Y..... 1915 
Y pS ee wacae New York, N. O'Brien, Margaret... .|Los Angeles, Calif. 1937 
Mitchell, Guys us-bies Detroit, Mich O'Brien, Pat... 2. . accp Milwaukee, Wis...... 1899 
Mitchell, Thomas... ..|Elizabeth, N. J O’Brien-Moore, Erin.,|Los Angeles, Calif....| 1908 
Mitchum, Robert... | .|Bridgeport, Conn O'Connor, Donald... .|Chicago. T.......... 1925 
Mitropoulos, Dimitri... |Athens, Greece... ... O’ Donnell, Cathy. ... |Siluria, Ala.......... 1923 
Moiseivitch, Benno, ..|Odessa, Russia. x O’ Driscoll, rates » «Tulsa, ORMa. cscs .} 1922 
Monroe, Marilyn as tadess Los Angeles, Calif O’Hara, Maureen... Dublin, Ireland..... .| 1920 
Monroe, Vaughn .|Akron, Ohio. .... O'Keefe, Dennis. . . |Fort Madison, Iowa. 1908 
Montalban. Ricardo. .|Mexice City. Mex.... O'Keefe, Walter. . Hartford, Conn 1900 
Montand, Yves.. ,|Monsummano, Italy. . Olivier, Laurence. Dorking,:England 907 
Monteux, Pierre. .|Paris, France Olsen, Ole (John). . (Peru, 2nd. =... 1892 
Montgomery, Eliz... .|Hollywood, Calif Olson, Nancy. . . |Milwaukee, Wis. . 1928 
Ro coure George... Brady, Mont Ormandy, Eugene. . .|Budapest, Hungary. 1899 
Montgomery, Robert..|Beacon. N. Y Osborne, Vivienne. ...|Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Moore, Colleen....... Port Huron, Mich. O'Shea, Kevin....... Chicago, Ill........ i 
Moore, Constance. |. |Sioux City, Towa... .: 1922|/O0’Shea, Michael... ...|Hartford, Conn. ..... 
Moore, Douglas...... Long Island, N. Y.... i! 5 .. |Boyle, Ireland.,...... 
Moore, Garry........ Baltimore, Md....... 
Moore, Terry........ Los Angeles, Calif.... 187 
Moore, Victor.......- Hammonton. N. J.... oe Paar, Sa0ks. cea sc ene Canton, Ohio,..... 1918 
Moorehead. Agnes... .|Boston, Mass........ ties Page, Geraldine... / Kirksville, Mo....... 1924 
OVEOT AN, CO siie-0 feiss: os Chicago, Ill.......-.. 1907| (pase; Pattl.......... Claremore, Okla...... 1928 
Moran, Lois......... Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1903||Eaget Debra. ....... Denver, Colo........ 1933 
Morel, Jean..... ....|Abbeyville, prance: 1931 Paige, Janis......... Tacoma, Wash..:.... 1923 
Moreno, RIGA foes de Humacao, P. ‘| 49012 Paige, Robert........ Indianapolis, Ind..... 1910 
Morgan, Claudia..... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1920||palance, Jack........ Mines,°Pa oh 2 cca 1919 
Morgan, Dennis...... Prentice, Wis. -+++| 4945||palmer, Betsy....... East Chicago, Ind. 1929 
Morgan, Henry...... New York, N. Yo... Palmer, Gregg. ...... San Francisco, Calif. .| 1927 
Morgan, Jane...... ..|Boston, Mass...... Palmer, Lilli......... Posen, Germany..... 1917 
Morgan, Russ........ Scranton, Pa... . Parker, Eleanor...... Cleveland, Ohio...... 1922 
Morgana, Nina...... Buffalo. N. Y Parker, Frank........ New York, a a Rr 1906 
Morini, Erika........ Vienna, Austria Parker. Jean......... 
Morison, Patricia..... New York, N. Y. Parks, Bert iG ahere eae 
Morley, Robert...... Semley, England. Parks, Larry......... 
Morris, Chester......|New York, N. Y. Pasternak, Joseph. ... 
Morrow, Doretta. Brooklyn, N Paterson, Pat. 
Morrow, Susan. .|Teaneck, N. J. Pavan, Marisa. 
Morse, Robert. . - .|Newton, Mass....... Payne, John. 
Moss, Arnold..... ,|Brooklyn, N. Y Pearl, Jack... 
Mostel, Zero (Sam) ...|Brooklyn, N. ¥ Peck, Gregory é 
Mowbray, Alan Peerce, Jan... c Eon & . 171904 
Muir, Gav! Pelletier, Wilfre . |Montreal, Canada....| 1896 
Muir, Jean... Pendleton, Nat...... Davenport, Iowa.....| 1899 
Mulhall, Jack Peppard, George.....|Detroit, Mich........ 1933 
Mulhare, Edward.... GS ars Bras Geuesielers Perkins, Anthony... .|Brookline, Mass...... 1932 
Mundy, Meg..:....- London, England.....|--<- 98 Perkins, Millie. >... Passaic, N. J... 22... 1940 
Muni, Paul.........- Lemberg, Austria..... aed Perry, Margaret...... Denver. Colo 5 13 
Munsel, Patrice...... Spokane, Wash....... | 1334 Peters, Roberta...... New York, N. Y..... 1930 
Murphy, Audie...... Texas.........+-- 1904 ||Peters, Jean. ........ Canton, Ohio........ 1926 
Murphy, George..... New Haven, Conn.. 1931 | (Peters. Rollo......... Paris, France........ 1892 
Murphy, Mary....... Washington, D. C.... 1895 Petit, Pascale: +2... - TANCE: .: oxinnee Sates 1937 
Murray, Arthur...... New York, N. Y...... 1929 Petri, Egon....... ...|Hanover. Germany...| 1881 
Murray, Don........ Hollywood, Calif..... 929)! Piaf, Edith. <1: +... |Paris, France........ 1915 
Murray, Jan. . 23502 32. New York...........] 1906 Piastro, Mishel....... Kertz, Russia........ 1892 
Murray, Kathryn... .|Jersey City, N.J..... 1903 Piatigorsky, Gregor... |RUSSIA..... 2. eeeenes 1903 
Murray, Ken........ New York, N. Y..... Pickens, Jane....... . |Atlanta, Ga..... Pee ear 
Murray, Mae.._..... Portsmouth, Va......| 1898||picktord, Mary. .....|Toronto, Canada..... 1893 
Murrow. Edward R...|Greensboro, N.C..... 1908)|picon, Molly.......- {|New York, N. Y.....| 1898 
Pidgeon. Walter...-.. E. St. John, N. B 1898 
: joar lien, Walter...) IRockland, Men 1304 
~e.-. (Pasadena, Calif...... ston, Walter. - |Rockian 
Bagel, pret ie ve ‘t/Keokuk, Iowa....... 1897||Pitts, Zasu.... Parsons, Kans 1900 
Naish, I. Carrol. "|New York, N. Y..... 1900/|Poitier, Sydney. . |Miami, Fla 1927 
pee Fiide sos :| 108 [bomtate Catmais.:-- SammeaenanG: eos) tape 
,|Baltimore, Bare 4 onselle; me! ie 5 
Natwick, Midred. "+ **lT ondon, England 1904||Ponselie, Rosa.......|Meriden, Conn.. 1897 
Neal, Patricia........ Packard, Ky... 1926||Porter, Cole. Perti;, Ind. ;.necas cers 1893 
Neff, Hildegarde......}Ulm, Germany 1925 ||Porterfield, Rober Austinville, Va....... 1905 
Neerl, Pola.......s06 Lipno, Poland.. ‘| 1899||Portman, Eric. . |Yorkshire, ingiand? | 1903 
Nelson, Barry.......- Oakland. Calif. A Pug Poston, Tom,........ No. Carolina........ 1927 
Nelson, David..... ..| New. York, N. Y 1936||Powell, Dick........- Mountain View, Ark.. 1904 
Nelson, Harriet. ‘lDes Moines. ....||Powell. Eleanor. ..... Springfield, Mass..... 1912 
Nelson, Ozzie........ ‘|Jersey City, N. J. 1906||Powell, Jane......... Portland, Ore........ 403% 
Nelson, Eric (Ricky)..|Teaneck, N. J.. 1940||Powell, William...... Pittsburgh, Pa....... cart 
Nelson, Gene........ Seattle, Wash. 1920||Powers, Mala...... San Francisco... ..... 
Nelson, Lori.......- Santa Fe, N.M....... 1933||Powers, Marte. Mt. Carmel, Pa-..... et 
Neilson-Terry, Phyllis.| London, England.....! 1892|!Preminger, Otto Vienna, AUStTI&..... «| 190 


os = 


ee ee 


een Name oe Born Name Birthplace 
Presle Elvis. . .|Tupelo, Miss.,......- seal Rush, Barbara... .|Denver, Colo.......-| : 
Preston, Robert. .....| Newton Hei das Russell, Jane... Bemidji. Mind. «----- 1978 
Price, By oper. -v..| Newton Blea a .....|| Russell, Rosalind .| Waterbury. seo) Too 
Price, Vincent........|5t. Louis, Mo.. 1911|| Rutherford. Ann. Toronto, aT en ec 
ma, VLEET TE ]iNew Orleans, Ta 1911 ale SEE -| Long Beach, “1s+] dong 
Primus, Pearl. . .| Prinidad, W. I, 1921|| Ryan, oa. e'o He o/s | CAMCHZO, DU as chore |store 
Pringle, Aileen. San Francisco, Calif...|..... s 
Prowse, Juliet. South Africa, 1937] 
Erussing, Lou! Chicago, Il.. 1897||sanl, Mort.....+ 
Pryor, Roger.... New York, N.¥ -| 1903|| Saint, Eva Marie 
Purcell, Charles: :::::|Chattanooga, Tenn...) 1833||St Gyr, Lili... 
Purdom, Edmund....|England...........- -| 1925)|S¢° Denis, fin 
Q St. John, ee Ae 1888 
uayle, Anthony. . . . .| Lancashire England. .|. 5 4, per papi Fg pe es 
Quillan, Eddie. ..2:|Philadelpnia, Pa... .:.|' 1307 Sanderson, George: ‘tt]Springfleld. Mass ....| 1887 
aur acnees 1.2} Chihuahua, ane | 1915 | ease Gyorgy. ....|Budapest. Hungary,..| 1912 
R ane y ice ve wen on eo aig. Lae a 
1895||Santley, Joseph...... Lak , Utah... 
La ieae eee iain eo 5 ese 1912||Sarnoff, Dorothy.....| New York, N. ¥..... “oan 
SnoqualmieFalls, Wash] 1921||Sayao. ‘Sida os .| Rio de Janeiro. Brazil... etd 
London, England..... 1889||Schell, Maria........ ‘|Vienna, Austria...... 1917 
Bialystok, Poland. ..-| 1893||Scherman, Thomas. ..|New York, N. eee 305 
:.|Santa Ana, Calif..... 1917||Schildkraut. Joseph...| Vie CU: a ee Ree 
.|Bar Harbor, Maine, 1902)||Schipa, Tito....... .-| Lecce, Ital: 
Prague, Czechoslov...| 1921||Schippers, Thomas... .| Kalamazoo, Mich..... 
San Lge eag Calif...| 1889||Schneider, Alexander. Vilna, Poland 
mules, ‘ORIs.'. 0. case cas 1920||Schuman. William....| New York. N. ¥ 
Montgomery, Ala... .| 1926||Schwartz, Arthur..... Brookivn. N. Y. pee 
Vienna, Austria...... 1896 Schwarzkopf, ES Jarotschin, Polan' aes 
Rathbone, Basil... ... Johannesburg, So. Afr.| 1892||Scott, B: 4 1927 
Ratoff, Gregory. .....|Samara, Russia...... 1893]|Scott, Go - 1920 
Ray, Aldo...........|Pen Argyl, Pa........ 1926||Scott, Hazel... ic Hees 
Ray, Johnnie,....,,,,|Dallas, Ore......... 1927||Scott, Lizabeth. Scranton, Pa... “ 
Rayburn, Gene..... .|Christopher, Ill.......| 1917||Scott, Martha.. Jamesport. N. oc ree 
Raye, Martha........ Butte, Mont... 1916}| Scott, pandalphe. re) 6 Co, Vaiasenc- sous 
Raymond. Gene. = {|New York, N. 1908||Scott, Zachary. .-| Aus TEX sce ses eens 4908 Ff 
Reading, Bertice ..|Chester, Pa.. egmehs OLR, JOBE. ora. a njnie etersnalie. Towa...| 19 ‘ 
Reagan, Ronald......}Tampico, Ill. 1911||Seefried, Irmgard..... Munich, ee aa ef AORT. { 
Redgrave, Michael. . .| Bristol, Englan ..| 1908 Seeley, Blossom...... San Pablo, Calif. . esos : 
Redman, Joyce...... Co. Mayo, Ireland....| 1918||Segal, Vivienne....... Philadelphia. Pas. ae 1897 
Reed, Alan. ...... ..| New York, N. Y..... 1907||Segovia, Andres.,.... Linares, Spain....... 1894 
Reed, Donna..... 3 Denison, Iowa....... 1921||Seidel, Toscha....... Odessa, Russia. ...... 1899 
Reed, Florence....... Philadelphia, Pa.....| 1883 Selznick, David O....|Pittsburgh, Pa.......| 1902 
eran: Phils... ... Brooklyn. N. Y....- - 1908||Serkin, Rudolf. ...... Eger, Austria....... 1903 
Regan, Ronald,...... Tampico, rs ds dian. 1911||Sernas, Jacques. ..... Kaunas, Lithuania... . 1925 
Reiner, Carl. .......5 BBPOW Kya | Miaton, Secale 1922||Sessions, Roger.......|Brooklyn, N. ¥.--...| 1896 
Reiner, Fritz......... Budapest, Hungary...| 1888||Shaw, Artie....... ...|New York, N. Y......| 1910 
Remick, Lee. . .|Quiney, Mass...... .| 1935!|Shaw, Robert........ Red Bluff, = clay 1916 
Renaldo, Duncan, ....|Camden. N. J..-....- 1904/| Shaw, Si alee alntere Sydney, N.S. 1935 
Rennie, Michael... ..: ‘|Bradfora. mueaeees 1909||Shaw. Winfred...) .) san ees ae ‘eat: 1899 
Resnik. Regina.......: New York, N 1923||Shawn, Edwin cree Kansas City, M ..| 1891 
Rethberg, Elisabeth.. at aiarmenbere: Ger..} 1894||Shearer, Moira. . .| Scotland 1927 
Reynolds, Debbie... .| El Paso, Texas....... 1932||Shearer, Norma. 1904 
Reynolds, Joyce...... San Antonio, Tex..... Sheffield, Reginald. 1961 
Reynolds, Marjorie. ,.| Buhl, Idaho..... Sheldon, Herb. Brooklyn, N. Y 1913 
Reynolds, William... .| Los Angeles, Calif Sheridan, Ann. Denton, Tex.... 1915 
Rich, Irene...... Butfalo, N. Saitioy. Anne. New York, N. Y 1918 
Richards, Addison ‘| Zanesville, Ohio. Snore. Dinah. : 1] Winchester, Tenn.) :.| 1917 
Richardson, Ralph... .|Cheltenham, Engian Shriner, Herb... -|Toledo, Ohio.,.......| 1918 
ges arry.. Cincinnati, Ohio...... Sidney, Sylvia. New York, N. Y..... 1910 
Rico, Roger... . Rrande. (ocern..w cee Siepi, Cesare... /..... Milan, Italy. 2.2.0.7. 1923 
Ridgiev. John...,....|Chicago, Il-......... Signoret, Simone..... Germany............| 1921 
Ring. Blanche..,.,,..|Boston, Mass..-.....- Silvers; "PRN scare Brookiyn, N. Y.....4 1912. 
Ritchard, Oo Cas cre: Sydney, N.S. W..... Silvera, Bias 2.5 ss.eke Brooklyn, N. Y¥.... 1904 
Ritter, Lt ea ae a ie Murvaul, Tex........ Simmons, Jean....... London, England..... 1929 
Ritter, Thelma....... Brooklyn, N. wae Simon, Simone ...... Bo pelai ance Prence, 1914 
Rigz, Al.,.... eoeveees| Newark, N. Sinatra, Frank...... ‘ boken, N. sores eg 
Ritz, Harry.......... Newark, N. J Singleton Peuny..... Ponsdelphis, Pa: ayhton 1912 
Ritz, Jimmy... 2.1): Newark, N. J Skelton, Red (Richard)| Vincennes, Ind. ws 1913 
Roache, Viola........ Norfolk, England. . Skinner, Cornelia Otis.| Chicago, Ill. . efalwice |) 908 
Robards, Jason, Jr... .|Chicago, Ill.......... Skulnik; Menasha. .,.| Russia’. ......../. 22! 1895 
Robbins, Gale....... Mitchell, Ind........ Slavenska, Mia....... Zagreb, Yugoslavia. wierate 
Robbins, Jerome... ..|/ Weehawken. N. J..... Slezak, Walter. |_|! *)Vienna, Austria....... 1902 
Roberts, Beverly..... New York, N. Y..... Sloane, Everett...... New York, N. Y..... 1909 
Robertson, Cliff...... La Jolla, Calif... io. Peterhead, Scotland., .| 1892 
Robertson, Dale...... Oklahoma City, Okla. : _ .o-{Pitteburgh, Pa... ... 1921 
Robertson, Willard. ..|Rumnels, Tex........ 1886||Smith, John. ..|Los Angeles, Sent 1931 
Robeson, Paul..... .|Princeton, N. J...... Smith, Kate. ‘|Greenville, Va .| 1909 
Robinson, Edward G.,,| Bucharest, Rumania. . Smith; Lois. . -\Topeka, Kan. 3 
Robinson, Jay . New York, Smith, Loring, .|Stratford, Conn... .. 
Robinson, Sugar Chile. Detroit, septs. Smith, Muriel. ‘|New York, N. Y.. 1923 
Robson, Eleanor. .| Wigan, England Somes, Michae .{nr. Stroud, England...| 1917 
Robson, Fiora........ South Shields, Bogiead 1902||Sothern, Ann, :| Valley City, N. Dak.:.| 1909 
Jobson, Hore Oakland, Calif. 1905||Sowerby, Leo.. .‘|Grand Rapids, Mich. .| 1895 
Rockwell, Geo. (Doc.). Providence, Ratiened 1889||Specht, Bopby.. ..|Superior, Wis .| 1928 
Rodgers, Richard. . New York, NooMsh ww 1902||Spewack, Bella....... Hungary..... 
Rogers, Chas. (Buddy) Olathe, Kans.,....... 1904 Spewack, Samuel..... FRUSSIS 2 aioe. ciatentatiens 
Rogers, Ginger. . .| Independence, Mo....| 1911 ep itaiay. Phik ton ehete Romanoff, Russia... . 
Rogers. Rov ase ass Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1912||Spivack, Murray.....| New York, N. Y 
Rogers, Will, Jr...... New York, N. Y..... 1912||Stack, Robert...,....|Los Angeles, Calif... . 
Roland, pepcrts Vutec: Juarez, Mexico....... 195/|Stafford, Jo..........|Coalinga, Calif........ 
Roman, Ruth,....... Boston, Mass........ 1924||Stang, Arnold........ Chelsea, Mass........ 1923 
Romero, Cesar....... New York, N. Y...:. 1907||Stanley, Kim, .......|Tularosa, N. M......| 1925 
Rooney, Coste Asa Brooklyn, 'N. Y.....; 1922]|Stanley, Pat. . .|Cincinnati, Ohio. aetna 1931 
Rooney, Pat......... New York, N. Y..... 1880||Stanwyck. Barbara. ..|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1907 
Rose, Billy.......... New York, N. Y..... 1899||Stapleton, Maureen...|Troy, N. Y.......... 1925 
Rosenbloom, Maxie...|New York, N. Y..... 1906||Starr. Frances........ Oneonta, N. Y........| 1886 
Ross, Lanny......... Seattle, Wash........| 1906)/Steber, Eleanor...... Wheeling, W. he s+eee| 1916 
Ross, Shirley......... Omaha, Nebr........|<..... Steel, Anthony.......|England.,.... seeee| 1920 
Roth, Lillian....... .|Boston. Mass........ 1910||Steele, Bob. ......... Penalevou, Orel face 1907 
Rubinoff, David...... Grodno, Russia....... 1897||Steele, Karen........|Hawaii.............. 1934 
Rubinstein, Artur....}Lodz, Poland,.......| 1889||Steele, Ted.......... Hartford, Conn. .| 1917 
Rudolf, Max.. ...|Frankfurt, Germany ce 1902||Steiger, Rod......... W. Hampton, N. Van 1925 


| Ruggles, Charies. . ;;;!Los Angeles, Calif. 1892'\Steinberg, Wm.,. ro a8 Cologne, Germany....! 1899 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Name 


Sterling, Jan.........-/New York, N. Y.. 


Birthplace 


Sterling, Robert......|Newcastle. Pa.... 121! 
Tsaai Ke 


Ces weceees 


Inger... . 


eee 


we eeeee 


Stiedry,/Fritz..... 

Stokowsk1, Taper ° 
Stone, Carol........ 
Stone. Dorothy 
Stone, Ezra.. 


erg, Susan. ... 
Baus, Robert . ; 
Stravinsky, Ig Igor 5 
Stuart. Glori areas 
Sullivan, Barry... wee 
Sullivan. Ed 


Swanson, Gloria...... 
Swarthout, Gladys.... 


Sweet, Blanche.......|Chi 


T 

Tagiiavini, Ferruccio.. 
Tajo, Italo...... 3 
Talbot. Nita.. 


is SA mee 


Chicago, Ill......... = 
Deepwater, MOms steers 


.|Brooklyn. N. ¥ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


. |New York, N. Y....../: 
.|London, England. srelaate 
'|Chicago, Il 
. |New York. N. Y..... 


Taylor, Don Freeport, Pa......... 
Taylor, Elizabeth.....|London, England..... 
Taylor, June.........|Chicago, Ill.......... 
Taylor, Kent........|Nashua, fowa........ 
Taylor. Robert.......|Filley, Nebr......... 
Tebaidi, Renata.. . |Pesaro. Italy......... 


Temianka, Henri. - vielen 
Temple, Shirley...... 
Templeton, Alec...... 
Terris, Norma....... 
ae eee Nai 
Thebom, Blanche..... 
Thibaud, Jacques..... 
Thibault, Conrad 
Thomas, Danny...... 
Thomas, John Charles. 
Thomas, Lowell. A 
Thompson, Marshal’ 


veeee 


Todd, Richard....... 
Toomey, Regis....... 
Tomlin, Pinky....... 
Tone. Franchot...... 
Totter, Audrey....... 


Toumanovya, ‘Tamara., 
Tourel, Jennie....... 
Tracy, Arthur........ 
Tracy, Lee..... aise: 
Tracy, Spencer....... 
Traubel, Helen.:..... 
Treacher, Arthur V... 
Trevor, Claire....... . 
Truex, Ernest....... . 
Truman, Margaret... 
Tucker, Forrest..... . 


Tucker, Orrin. . 
Tucker, Richard 
Tucker, Sophie. 


. St. Louis, Mo 
. |Brooklyn, N. 


Greenock, Scotland, . 
Santa Monica, Calif 


Cardiff, Wales... c 
Columbus, Kans..... 
(New York, N. Y..... 
Wolverhampton, Eng. 
Monessen, Pa..... . 


Bordeaux, France 
Northbridge, Ma: 
Deerfield, Mich. . 


“|Venjan, Sweden... ... 


Gainsborough, Eng... 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


:|Brooklyn, N. ¥...... 


Durant, 
DONEH, Mls otarolas sre « 


Montreal, Canada.... 
Philadelphia, Pa..... . 
Atlanta, Ga........ ee 
Milwaukee, Wis. . A 


Bernas City, Mo 
Independence, 
Plainfield, Ind.. 


Russia,..... 
D 


Tufts, Sonny.. 
Turner, Lana. 


U 
ic, Lenore 


see eeee 


Ulri 
Umeki, Miyoshi...... 


‘|Boston, Mass........ 
. |Wallace, ldaho.....,. 


New Ulm, Minn...... 
Hokkaido, Japan..... 
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Name 


Birthplane 


ow, Scotiand..., 
ndon, England,.... 


Van Cleef, Lee. | 
Van Doren, Mamie. . 
ran eet Jo. 


Van "Gordon, sia : c 
an Horne, yracuse 
Venable, Evelyn...... 

Venuta, Benay....... 
Vera-Ellen,.:. 


wee eeee 


‘Von Furstenberg, Betsy Westphalia. Ger... 
‘Von Zell, Harry R.. ..|{ndianapolis, Ind..... 


Wald, Jerry...:......|Brooklyn, N. ¥...... 
Walker, June........ hae 
Walker, Nancy Philadelphia, Pa.....: 
Wallace, Mike ( (Siyron) ‘Brookline, Mass...... 
Wallach, Eli Brooklyn, N. mile 
Wallenstein, Altre - |Chieago, Tll...-. 
Walston, New Orleans, La. 
pyard Evelyn. . West Orange, N 

Waring, Fred Tyrone, Pa... ... 
Warwick, Robert Sacramento, Calif 
Waters, Ethel . |Chester, Pa. c 
Watkins, Linda. . . |Boston, Mass. 
Watson, Lucile.. uebec, Que......... 
Wayne, David Traverse City, Mich.. 
Wayne, John. .......|Winterset. Iowa...... 
Weaver, Charley 

(Cliff Arquette)... .|Toledo, Ohio...../... 

Webb, Alan-....... ork, England, . 
Webb, Clifton ++. |Indianapolis, Ind... 
Webb, Jack.......... Santa Monica, Calif. 
Webster. Margaret... |New Yor! ¥ oficine 
Weede, Robert....... |Baltimore, Md. 
Weems, Ted......... Pitcairn, Pa... sees 
Weidler, Virginia... .. Hollywood, Calit: ++. - 
Weissmuller, Johnny. . uleaee Tl. ohn c arepeene eee 
Weld, Tuesday ... New York, No Y.5.09 
Welitsch, Liuba Bozissowo, Bulgaria. 


nr. Strasburg, N. Dak. 
Kenosha, Wis... 


Welles, Orson «| 1915 
1907 || West, Mae Brooklyn, N. ¥ 1892 
1922||Wheeler, Bert Paterson, N. J.......|...- 
1906||Wheeler, Lois. . : Stockton, Calif. 1920 
1928||Whiteman, Paul .|Denver, Colo. 1890 
910|| Whiting, Jack........ Philadeiphia, Pa. 1901 
9n4||Whitmore, James..... White Plains, N. Y...| 1921 
1926||Whorf, Richard...... Winthrop, Mass...... 1906 
1889|| Widmark, Richard... Sunrise, Minn,,...... 1914 
919|| Wilcoxon. Henry..... British, West "Tndies’ | 1905 
1880|| Wilde. Cornel..... *..|New York. NOY 2s... 1915 
1898|| Wilding, Michael..... Essex, England....... 1912 
1914|| Williams, Emlyn..... Mostyn, Wales....... 1905 
1891 || Williams, Esther. .... Los Angeles, Calif. ...| 1923 
1892|| Williams, John....... Chalfont St. Giles, Eng.| 1903 
1926||Williams, Mary Lou... |Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1910 
1906|| Wills, Beverly. ......|....- 1. ... sss eeuees 1933 
1882||Wilson, Dolores...... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1929 
1908 Wilson, Julie....... -+|Omaha, Nebr........| 1924 
1920||Wilson, Marie.......|Anaheim, Calif....... 1916 
1919 Winchell, Paules soso New York, NYE aos 1923 
1917 Winchell, Walter - - |New York, N. Y.....| 1897 
_, |{Windsor, Claire. . |\Coffee City, Wands... |e 
"4887 Winninger. Charles Athens, 1884 
1919|| Winters, Jonathan ‘Dayton, ‘Ohio 1925 
1902)||Winters, Shelley. St. Louis, Mo.. 1925 
1907|| Winwood, Estelle Lee, England. . 884 
1906||Withers, Jane.... Atlanta, Ga,... 1927 
923||Wood, Douglas. . . |New York, N. ¥.....] 1880 
1918||Wood, Helen........|Clarksville, Tenn..... 1937 
1910||Wood, Natalie....... San Francisco, Calif.,.| 1938 
1903||Wood, Peggy........ Brooklyn, N. ¥.....+ 1892 
1898||Woodward, Joanne... /Thomasville, Ga......| 1932 
1900||Woolley, Monty...... New. York, N. Y°.2.., 1888 
1903|(Worth, Billiey..:2...1/Rome, N. ¥........0- 1919 
Wright. Martha...... Seattle Wash sone 1926 
1909||Wright, Teresa....... New York, N. ¥..... 1919 
1890||Wyatt, Jane......... Campgaw, N Jee 1912 
1924||Wyler, William...... Mulhouse, France. 1902 
1919||Wyman, Jane........ St. Joseph, Mo....... 1914 
1911||Wynn, Bessie........ Adrian, Mich,....... 1876 
1915|| Wynn, Ed........... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1886 
iss4||Wynn. Keenan..,.... New York, N. ¥....-| 1916 
1907||Wynter, Dana....... London, . ..4..-..05% 1930 
1909||Wynyard, Diana..... London, England.,... 1906 
1909 Y 
1920||Young, Alan......... Northumberl’d., Eng..| 1919 
YOUNG, CHE Oc ew ers « 2s St. Cloud, Minn.....* 913 
Young, Loretta......|Salt Lake City, Utan.,) 1913 
1894)||Young, Robert....... Chicaga, Ils so eres 1907 
1929||Youngman. Henny.,..|Liverpool, England,..| 1906 


596 Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 
Name Birthplane Born Name Biithplace 
Russia 1912||Zimbalist, Efrem. ....|Rostov, Russia....... 
eae Biswas. |B Paul, Mino. 1893 pote Ware Efrem, Jr. .|New York, Wy 
Zz ) weeeses +. |Berlin, Germany.:... 
Zanuck, Darry! F.....|Wahoo, Nebr. ....... | 1902 Zakor. Adolph..... .| Riese, Hungary...... 


Including theater and film producers 
Born|Died 


Born|Died 


Name 


1892)1948)Achron, Isatior 
1873|1953/Adair Jean 
1872|1953| Adams, see 


1869 acne Allen’, Viola 
1883}1 Allgood, Sara 
Anderson, John Murray 
Anderson, Mary 
Anglin, Margaret 
re ee Maclyn 
Arliss, George 
Armstrong. Harty 
Arnold, Edward 
Arthur, Julia 
Asche, Oscar 
Atwill, Lionel 
Ayres, Agnes 


a 
S 


1890/1956 
1869/1950 


B 

Bacon, Frank 
Bailey, Frankie 
Bailey, James A, 

Bailey, Mildred 
Baker, Belle 
Baker, Lee 
Bancroft, George 
Banks, Leslie 
Banks, Monty 
Bara, Theda 
Barnum, Phineas T. 
Barrett. Lawrence 
Barrison, Mabel 
Barrymore, Ethel 
Barrymore, John 
Barrymore, Lionel 
Barrymore, Maurice 
Barton, John 
Bates, Blanche 
Bates, Florence 
Bauer, Harold 
Baxter, Warner 
Bayes, Nora 
Beban, George 
Beecher, Janet 
Beery, Noah 
Beery, Wallace 
Belasco, David 
Bell, Digby 
Bennett, Richard 
Bent, Marion 
Bentley, Irene 
Beresford, Harry 
Bergere, Valerie 
Bernard, Sam 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
Bernie, Ben 
Bingham, Amelia 
Bledsoe, Jules 
Blinn, Holbrook 
Blood, Adele 
Bloodgood, Clara 
Blore, Eric 
Bogart, Humphrey 
Bonstelle, Jessie 
Booth, Edwin 
Booth, Junius Brutus 
Bordoni, Irene 
Bosworth, Hobart 
Boucicault, Aubrey 
Boucicault, Dion 
Bowes, Maj. Edward 
Brady, Alice 
Braithwaite, Lilian 
Breese, Edmund 
Breneman, Tom 
Brian, Donald 
Brice, Fanny 
Broadhurst. "Georsa 
Broderick, Helen 
Bromberg, J. Edward 
Brougham, John 
1957|Brown, John 
Bryant, Charles 
Buchanan, Jack 
Buck, Gene 
1863/1915|Bunny. John 
1846)1910/Burgess, Nell 
1896/1956) Burns, Bob 
1882|1941\Burr, Henry 


1886) 1957 


Stars of the Past 


Name 


1802 1860 Burton, William E. 
1896|1946| Butterworth. Charles 
1872|1943|Byron, Arthur 
1843|1920|Byron, Oliver D. 

Cc 


1886|1955|Cahill, Lilly 
1874|1933|Cahill, Marie 

1895| 1956 Calhern, Louis 
1865|1940|Campbell, ae Patrick 
1$78|1947|Carey, Har 
1866|1959|Carhart, Georgiana 
1876|1941|Carle, Richard a 
1897|1954|Carney, ‘“‘Uncle Don 
1878|1946/Carr, Alexander 
1862|1937|Carter, Mrs. Leslie 


1 

1883)|1930|Chaney, Lon 
1893)|1940/Chase, Charlie 
1931|Cherry, Charles 
1923|Chevalier, Albert 
1951/Christians, Madv 
Clark, Bobby 
Clark, Marguerite 
Claxton, Kate 
Clayton, Bessie 
Clayton, oe 
Clayton, 
Clemmons, Katherine 


Coates, Albert 
1887|1934|Cody, Lew 
1899|Coghlan, Charles 
1932)Coghlan, Rose 
Cohan, George M. 
Cohan, Josephine 
Collier, Constance 
Collier, William, Sr. 
Collins, Lottie 
Colman. Ronald 
Columbo, Russ 
Compton, Betty 
Conners, Barry 
Connolly, Walter 
Conquest, Ida 
Conwav. Minnie 
Cook, Joe 

Cook, Phil 

Cossart, Ernest 
Costello, Lou 
Costello, Maurice 
Cotton. Lucv 
Courtenay, William 
Courtleigh, William 
Courtney, ‘Fay 
Cowl, Jane 
Crabtree, Lotta 
5|1928/Crane, William H. 
Craven, Frank 
Cregar, Laird’ 
Crews, Laura Hope 
Crosman, Henrietta 
Curtis, Alan 
Cushman, Charlotte 


D 
Dalton, Charles 
Daly, Arnold 
Daly, Augustin 
Danforth, William 
Daniels, Frank 
Davenport, E. L. 
Davenport, Eva 
Davenport, Mrs. E. L. 
Davenport, Fanny 
Davenport, Harry 
Dean, James 
De Angelis, Jefferson 
DeCordoba, Pedro 
DeMille, Cecil B. 
Desmond, William 
de Wolfe, Elsie 
Dickson, Gloria 
Digges, Dudley 
Dinehart, Alan 
Ditrichstein, Leo 
Dix, Richard 
Dixey, Henry E. 
6) 1924) Dockstader, Lew 
1892 1941|Dolly, Jennie 


Born|Died 
1905|}1958|Donat, Robert 
1887/1928) Dooley, Johnny 
1904|1957|Dorsey, Jimmy 
1905|1956| Dorsey. Tommy 
1907|1959| Douglas, Paul 
1858 |1944| Downing. Robert 
1889|1956| Draper, Ruth 
1869|1934| Dressler, Marie 
1820|1897|Drew, Mrs. John 
1853|1927|Drew. John (son) 
1879|1920|Drew, Sydney 
1909|1951|Duchin, B Eddy 
1873|1954|Duncan, ugustin 
1877|1927| Duncan, Toad 
1873|1947| Dupree, Minnie 
1859|1924|Duse. Eleanora 


E 
1894/}1929|Eagels, Jeanne 
1896)1930| Eames, Clare 
1875)|1937|Earle, Virginia 
1902|1948|Eaton, Mary 
1881/1929|Eddinger, Wallace 
1868/1931|Edeson, Robert 
1893/|1954| Edwards, Alan 
1879|1945| Edwards, Gus 
1829/1905|Eldridge, Loulsa 
1950|Elliott, Gertrude 
1949| Elliott; Maxine 
1942|Elisler, Effie 
1884|Elisler, Fanny 
1941|Eltinge, Julian 
1932|Emerson, (Billy) W. F 
1891 Emmett, J. K. 
1951|Errol, Leon 
1945|Evans, Charles E. 


F 
1939| Fairbanks, Douglas 
1929) Farnum, Dustin 
aaae Farnum, William 
Farren, George F. 
Faust, Lotta 
Faversham, William 
Fawcett, George 
Fenwick, Irene 
Ferguson, Wm. J. 
Field, Sidney 
Fields, 


Name 


- 
J 
an 
a 


Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
Fitzgerald, Cissy 
Florence, W. J. 
Flynn, Errol 
Fokine, Michel 
Forbes-Robertson 
Forrest, Arthur 
Forrest, Edwin 
Fox, Della 

Foy, Eddie 
Franklin, Irene 
Frederick, Pauline 
Friganza, "Trixie 
Frisco, Joe 
Frohman, Charles 
Frohman, Daniel 
Fulton, Maude 
Fyffe, Will 


G 
Gallagher, Ed. 
Gallagher, Richard 
Galli. Rosina 
Garfield. John 


Gilimore, Frank 
Gilpin. Charles 
Gleason, James 
Gleason, Lucille 
Glendinning, Ernest 
Nhe Si Leopold 
Goetz, E. Ray 
1955|Golden, John 
Goodwin, Nat C. 

1 Gordon, C. Henry 
1948 Gordon’ Vera 
1944/Gottschalk, Ferdinand 
1869|Gottschalk, Louis 
1950|Gould, Billy 

1954 Greenstreet, Sydney 


1857|19 
1885|1944|Grey, Jane 


' Kate 
ullbert, Yvette 
1885|1957|Guitry, Sacha 


H 
1800/1871) Hackett, James H. 
1869|1926| Hackett, James K. 
1902|1958|Hackett, Raymond 
1898/1939) Haig, ma 
1870/1943} Haines, Robert T. 
1892/1950|Hale, Alan 
1872/1933|Hale, Louise Closser 
1847/1919 eee: Oscar 


,W.C. 
1892|1957| Hardy, Oliver 
1883|1939|Hare, T. B. (Ernie) 
1865|1940| Harlan, Otis 


1864/1935) Harrlson, R 
1870|1946| Hart, Willism 8. 
1907|1955|Hartman, Grace 
1876|1945 Harwood, John 


187 42| Herbert, Henry 
1887|1951 Herbert, Hugh 
1868|1952|Herford, Beatrice 


1840/1901| 
1863|1937| Heron, 


1857|1927| Hillard, 
1865/1929) Hitchcock, Raymond 
1874) 1932) Hodge, William 
1876|1957|Hofmann, Josef 
1870)}1944| Holland, Mildred 
1888|1951|Holt, Jack 

1878|1950| Hopkins, Arthur 
1884|1953| Hopkins, Charles R, 
1858)1935| Hopper, "‘DeWolf 
1874|1959| Hopper ere Wallace 
1893|1943| Howard, Le 

1886) 1955) Howard, Tom 
1886/1949| Howard, Willie 
1886|1957|Hull, Josephine 
1895|1958|Humphrey, Doris 
1895|1945|Hunter, Glenn 
1884|1950|Huston, Walter 


I 
1881] 1934) Illington, Margaret 
1895|1950| Ingram, Rex 
1838}1905| Irving, Henry 
1871)|1944| Irving, Isabel 
1872|1914/Irving, Laurence 
1867|1937|Irwin, Edward 
1859/1930/Irwin, Flo 
1862/1938) Irwin, Mays 


1875)|1942|Jackson, Joe 
1843/1910) James, Louis 
1889) 1956| Janis, Elsie 
1886/1950|Jannings, Emil 
1829|1905| Jefferson, Joseph 
1859|1923| Jefferson, Thomas 
1872|1943| Jeffreys, Bllis 
1862/1930| Jewett, Henry 
1886/1935| Johnsson, Moffet 
1888) 1950) Jolson, Al 
1889|1940| Jones, Billy 

1889) 1942| Jones, Buck 
1846|1931|Jones, Frank 
1890/1955) Joyce, gs 


1874|1939|Kalich, Bertha 
1811|1868|Kean, Charles 
1806|1880|Kean, Mrs. Charles 
1787|1833| Kean, Edmund 
1885|1945 Keane, Doris 
1858|1929| Keenan, Frank 
1830|1873| Keene, Laura 
1841|1898/Keene, Thomas W. 
1899/|1960| Keith, Ian 
1857|1917|Kelcey, Herbert 
1899|1956| Kelly, Paul 
1873|1939|Kelly, Walter C 
1823|1895| Kemble, Agnes 
1775|1854| Kemble, Charles 
1809)1893| Kemble, Fannie 
1848/1935| Kendal, Dame Madge 
1843|1917|Kendal, Wm. H. 
1926!1959) Kendall, Kay 


y 1890 1948 


Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


peeunes, ar 
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1897/1957 
1893/1954 
1861/1950 


1862/1932 
1904/1948 


Korngold, Erich W. 
Kraus, Clemens 
Kyle, idoward 


Lackaye, Wilton 
Landi, Elissa 


Langdon, Harry 
Lanetry. Lillian 


LaVerne, Lucille 


2| Lawrence, Gertrude 


Lawrence, Margaret 

Lee, Canada 

Lehr, Lew 

Teipnt Saat t 

on, Margare 

pee Lillian 
yne, W. J. 

eee "Eddie 


Gene 
Loftus, Cissie (Marie) 
Lombard, Carole 
Lord, Pauline 
Lowell. Helen 
Lubitsch, Ernst 
Lugosi, Bela 
Lupino, George 
Lupino, Stanley 
Lyman, Abe 


1863/1931 
1878/1934 
1861|1946 
1865/1931 
1876|1953 
1857|1907 
1854|1927 
1897/195t 
1860/1945 
1865/1950 
1864) 1943 
1860/1898 
1869}1960 
1875/1955 
1862/1951 
1886|1927 
1879|1948 
1885)}1957 
1853/1944 
1875|1934 


1867|1927 
1880/1946 
1879|1936 


1875|1957 


1832|1918 
188011940 


Lytell, Bert 
Lytton, Henry 
M 


Mack, Andrew 

Mack, Willard 

Macy, George Carleton 
Mann, Louis 
Mannering, Mary 
Mansfield, Richard 
Mantell, Robert B. 
Margetson, Arthur 
Marion, George 
Marlowe, Julia 
Marshall, Tully 
Mather, Margaret 
Matthews, A. E. 
Mattison, Edith W. 
Maude, Cyril 
Maurice (M. Mouvet) 


Mayhew, Kate 
Mayhew, Stella 
Mayne, Frank G 
Mayo, Frank 
Mayo, Margaret 
McCoy, Bessie 
McCullough, John 
McCullough, Paul 
McDaniel, Hattie 
McGlynn, Frank 
McIntyre, Frank J. 
McelIntyre, James 
McKinley, Mabel 
McLaglen, Victor 
McNaughton, Tom 
McRae, Bruce 
Meek, Donald 
Meighan, Thomas 
Menken, Ada 
Mercer, Beryl 
Merivale. Phillip 
Miller, Glenn 
Miller, Henry 
Miler, Marilyn 
Millis, Florence 
Minnevitch, Borrah 
Miranda, Carmen 
Mitchell, Grant 
Mitchell, Maggie 
Mix, Tom 


1890/1949 
1900/1941| Morgan, Helen 
1888/1956 3| Morley. Ralph 
rley, Victor 
9}1 Morris, Clara 
1914 1939 Morris, Wayne 
1845} 1906| Morrison, Lewis 
1894/1953|Munn, Frank 
1906|1955|Munson, Ona 


N 
1888]1950|Nash, Florence 
1865 Es Nash, George 
1879/1945 Nazimova, Alla 
1846/1905/ Neilson. ada 
13a 55 Niomon-tage 

elson-Terry, Julia 
1870|1951|Nethersole, Olga 
187. Niblo. Fred 
1890/|1950|Nijinsky, Vaslay 
1898/1930| Normand, Mabel 
1893|1951| Novello, tvor 


Oo 
1898|1943|O’Connell, Hugh 
1881|1959|O’Connor, Una 
1872|1937|O’ Dell, Maude 
1878|1945/O’ Hara, Fiske 
1880/1938|Oland, ‘Warner 
1860/1932 Olcott, Chauncey 
1885/|1942 Oliver, Edna May 
1847/1920|O’ Neill, fi 
1871|1921|Opp, Jul 
1902/1939 Osterman. Jack 
1887)}1949 OUSDEREEGS Maria 


1860) 1941| Paderewski, Ignace 
1889/1954) Pallette, Eugene 
1860}1936|Palmer, Minnie 
1894/1954|Pascal, Gabriel 
1881/1940| Pasternack, Josef A. 
1885|1931|Pavlowa, Anna 
1868|1934|Payton, Corse 
1885/1950|Pemberton, Brock 
1904/1941|Penner, Joe 
1888|1957|Percy, Esme 
1892/1937|Perkins, Osgood 
1893/|1956|Peters, Brandon 
1893|1931|Phillips, Norma 
1892/)1957|Pinza, Ezio 
1869|1931|Power, F. Tyrone 
1914|1958|Power, Tyrone E, 
1872|1935|Powers, Eugene 
1862|1943|Powers, James T. 
1873|1943|Price, Kate 
1856|1919|Primrose, George 
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1908|1944|Purcell, Dick 
1897/1958|Purviance, Edna 


R 
1820/1858|Rachel, Mme. 
1873|1943| Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
1906|1946| Ragland, John (Rags) 
1844|1914|Rankin McKee 
1900|1947 Rankin, Arthur 
1883|1953 Rawlinson, Herbert 
1891|1943|Ray, Charles 
1852|1901|Reed, Roland 
1860|1916|Rehan, Ada 
1893|1923|Reid, Wallace 
1873|1943| Reinhardt, Max 
1857|1920|Rejane, Mme. 
1870/1940|Richman, Charles 
1838/1912/Rignold, George 
1888/1958|Risdon, Elizabeth 
1821/1905| Ristori, Adelaide 
1874|1930|Ritchie, Adele 
1910|1938|Roberti, Lyda 
1861|1928|Roberts, Theodore 
1878|1949| Robinson, Bill 
1830/1912|Robinson, Frederic 
1865/1942/Robson, May 
1894/1958|Rodzinsky, Artur 
1879/1935] Rogers, Will 
1897|1937| Roland, Ruth 
1887/1951| Romberg, Sigmund 
1862/1946|Rosenthal, Moriz 
1882|1936|Rothafel, S. L. (Roxy) 
1864|1936| Kussell, Annie 
1861|1922|Russell, Lillian 
1880|1948| Ryan, eed 


1885|1936|Sale, (Chic) Charles 
1861|1896|Salvini, Alexander 
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1879|1954|Scheff, Fritzi 
1892)1930|Schenck, Joe 
1865]1930 Sohlldkraut, eo 


1866)1945|Scott, Cyril 
843) 1896 Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 


1907|1941 Shannon, Bt Peggy 
1881/1951 Shattuck, ‘Arthur 


1868}1 hean 
1892/1951 epeat, 2 Ruth 
1848/1908)|Sheridan, John F. 
1885|1934|Sherman, Lowell 


1882)1930|Sills, Milton 
1878|1946|Sis Hopkins (Melville) 
1867/|1943|Sitgreaves, Beverley 
1891|1934|Skelly, 
1858}1942/Skinner, Otis 
1870|1952 Skipworth, Alison 
1863 eis = th, C. Aubrey 
1865|1927|Sorma, Agnes 
1826 igai Sothern, ‘Edward A. 
1859)1933|Sothern, Edward H. 
1884|1957|Sothern, Harry 
1854|1932|Sousa, John Philip 
1884/1957|Sparks, Ned 
1876|1948|Speaks, Oley 
1875|1955|Spong, Hilda 
1886|1958|Squire, stones 
1873/1937|Standing, G 


Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


Born) Died 
ee 
1879|1953|Stone, Lewis 
1871|1954|Straus, Oskar 


Name 


1876|1957|Sylva, M: 
1867|1940|Swickard, ae oe 
1897|1957|Talmadge, ose 
1878|1947|Tanguay, Eva 


1899/1934|/Tashman, Lilyan 
1873|1940|Tate, Hi 


1892|1937|Tell, 

1881|1934 Fellegem Lou 
1864/1942|Tempest, Marie 
1865|1939|Templeton. Fay 
1848|1928|Terry, Elien 
1857|1914|Thomas, Brandon 
1835|1905|Thomas, Theodore 
1868/1939|Thomashefsky, Boris 
1835|1911|/Thompson, Denman 
1836|1908|Thompson, Lydia 
1861|1938|Thornton, James 
1869|1936|Thurston, Howard 
1864|1952|Tilley, Vesta 
1887|1940/Tinney. Frank 
1909|1958|Todd, Michael 
1874|1947|Toler, Sidney 
1830|1906/Toole, John L. 
1878|1933|Torrence anes 
1867|1957|Toscanini, Art 


1853|1917|Tree, Herbert ma yore ecieel 


1883|1942|Tucker, Richard 
1879|1945|Turner, Clara 
1887|1946|Turner, Florence 
1874|1940|Turpin. bias 


1863) 1935 Rraniblevaky, Constantin noes 1926 Vatendine puaelen 


1898)1950|Starr, Murie! 
1862/|1937 Stephens, Yorke 
1871|1956|Stephenson, Henry 
1900) 1941/Stephenson, James 
1883)1939|Sterling, Ford 
1882/1928|Stevens, Emily A. 
185) |/1929|Stevenson. Charles 


Operatic and Concert Singers of the Past 


1878)1919|Abbot, Bessie. ..)U. 8. 
891|Abbott, Emma..|U. S. 
951) A ostini, Giusep. 
1852/1930) Albani, Emma. . rs 
1823/1894|Alboni, Marietta/Ital. 
1885/1952) Alda, Frances...|N. Z. 
1886|1952/Altglass, Max.. .|Pol. 
1856/1898|Alvary, Max. ; 
1878)|1942| Amato, Pasquale Ital. 
1887|1950|Baker, Martha. .|U. 8. 
1842/1931|Bellini, Laura.. .|U. 8. 
1810/1884 Bishop, Ann. U. 8. 
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1857|1921| Bispham, David. |U. 8 
1911|1960 fey Hi Jussi, |Swed 
1890|1930|Bloch, Max.. Ger 


1870|1940|Bonci, Alessandro| Ital. 
1871/1950|Borgatti. Giusep | Ital. 
1888/1960|Bori, Lucrezia. . 
1887|1954|Bourskaya, Ina. 
1774|1856|Braham. John. . 
1842|1921|Brandt, Marian. 
1892/1935|Braslau, Sophie. /U. 8. 


1856/1925|/Brema, Marie.. .| Eng. 
1821/1884|Brignoli, Pasq. . | Ital. 
1873/|1936|Butt, Clara.....|/Eng. 


1858|1942|Calve, Emma. ..|Fr. 
1855/1927 Campanari, G. 
1846]1896|Campanini, Italo| Ital. 
1849/1922/Carleton, W. T.|U. 8S. 
1873/|1921|Caruso, Enrico.. 

1874|1944|Cavalierl, Lina. . 
1873)|1938)|Chaliapin, Feod. 3. 
1881/1947/Claessens, Maria|Belg. 
1879|1941/Claussen, Julia. . 


1826/1907|Cruvyelli, J.S...|/Ger. 
1858|1943|Davies, Benj. . .| Welsh 
1876)1950|Deluca, Giusep. |Ital. 


1855/1916|De Reszke, Ed. . |Pol. 
1850|1925|De Reszke, Jean|Pol. 
1878|1930/Destinn, Emmy, 
1844|1931|Doria, Clara, " 
1865/1952|Hames, Emma. .|U. 8. 
1885/1955|Easton, Florence|Eng. 
1864/1935|Esty, Alice... .. U.S. 
1830/1914|Faure, Jean... .|Fr. 

1810)1889 Formes, Karl. fi 
1870|1951|Fremstad, Olive.|Swed. 
1888|1950|Gabor, Arnold. 
1872/1932)|Gadski, Johanna Ger. 
1840)1905/|Galli-Marle, C, .|Fr. 

1775|1832)Garcia, Manuel. F 
1855|1920/|Gerster, Etelka, |Hung. 


2)1927) Valli 
1870/1950|Van, Billy B. 
1894/1943|Veidt, Conrad 
1873|1951|Victoria, Vesta 
1885/}1944| Vivian, Robert 
1886|1957| Von Simonet Erich 


1874|1946'Waldron, Charles D 


oe 


1919/1954 


y. 
1850|1887|Weathersby, Eliza 
1855|1931| Weathersby, Jennie 


1867|1918 Williams, Evan 
1872|1942) Williams, Hattie 
1854/1935) Wilson, Francis 
1865|1928| Wise, Thomas A. 
1881/1931| Wolheim, Louis 
1822)1915| Wood, Mrs. John 
1889/1938] Woolsey, Robert 
1881|1956| Wycherly, Margaret 
1844|1919 nce, a 


1836/1912) Yeamans, Annie 
1874|1929| Yeamans, Lydia 
1869|1938|Yohe, May 

1891|1960| Young, Clara =n 
1887|1953| Young, Rolan 

1900) 1956) Young, Victor 


1869|1932!Ziegfeld, Florenz 


1890) 1957)|Gigli, Beniamino)Ital. 
1884/1938|Gluck, Alma... . 
1811/1869|Grisi, Giulia... .|Ital. 
1889|1951/Gustafson, Wm.|U. S. 
1888/1942) Hackett, Charles/U. 8. 
1813|1868|Harrison Wm,. .|/Eng. 
1878/1933|Harrold, Orville.|U. S. 
1852|1929|/Hauk, Minnie.. . " 
1823/1861|/Hayes, Cath... .|Eng. 
1885/1955 hes et Frieda. F 
1877|1954|Hinckley, Allen.|/U. S 
1885|1933|Hinkle. Florence|U 
1844/1899|Hogarth, Wm.. .|E 
1871|}1947|Homer, Louise, .|U. 
1878) 1952|Johnson,Edward|U. 
1868/1933|Journet, Marcel.|Fr. 
1863|1939)|Juch, Emma... 
1886|1942|Karinska, Maria ' 
1842|1916| Kellogg. Clara L |U. S. 
1875|1933| Kurz, Selma. . 
1794|1858|Lablache, Luigi. ital. 
1891) 1946| Lazzari, Carolina|U. S. 
1848/1929] Lehmann, sat Ger, 
1900|1941|Lewis, Mary....|U. 8. 


1820) 1887) Lind ‘Jenny. .|Swed 
1889|1944|Lindi, Aroldo. . | |Swed 
1841|1908|Lucca, Pauline.. |Austr 
1879/1935 Maclennan, RS HS: 


1808|1836|Malibran, Maria|Fr. 

1810)1883)| Mario, Giuseppe Ital. 
1891/1951|Mario, Queena..|U. S. 
1875|1952|Martin, Riccardo|U. 8. 


1842|1876|Mathews, Julia. |U. S. 
1848/1923|Maurel, Victor. .|Fr. 
1884|1945|McCormack, Jno} frish 
1861|1931|Melba, Nellie... 
1903|1947|Moore, Grace. ..|U. 
1878|1954|Muratore, Lucien] Fr. 
1836|1889|Murska, Ilma.. . 
1892/1936|Muzio, Claudia. é 
1834/1898) Nicolini, Nicolas/Fr. 
1876/1943) Nielsen, Alice...|/U.S. 
1831|1917|Niemann, Albert|Ger. 
1843/1921|Nilsson,Christine|Swed. 
1859/1914| Nordica, Lillian.|U. S. 
1818/1908| Novello, Clara. . 
1891}1943|Onegin, Sigrid. . 
1883|1942|Obolensky ,Prince| Rus. 


1858)1894/Oudin, Eugene. .|Belg. 
1831/1910|Palmer, Bessie. .|U. 8. 
1843|1919|Patti, Adelina... |Ital. 


Rumn. 


1845/1918 Materna, Amalia| Austr. 


1840)1889| Patti, Speck eg Haw 
1829|1904|Pyne, Louisa. ee 
1885/1952|Pertile, Aurel. “Vit 
1833/1882) Phillips, Adelaide png: 
1854/1914/Plancon, Pol.. 
1861/1933| Renaud, ‘Maurice Pr 
1889|1952|Rimini, Giacomo pe 
1874|1951 Rothier, Leon.. 
1795|1854|Rubini, Giovan. Teal. 
1878) 1953) Ruffo, Titta. Ital. 
1864/1903/Sanderson, Sybll|U. 8. 
1834|1922/Santley, Charles Eng. 
1848|1886|Scaria, Emil . |Ger. 
1876) 1945 Schlegel, Carl. . :|Ger: 


1888) 1953/|Schorr, Friedrick 
1861/1936|Schumann- 


1858) 1935|Sembrich, 


1785) 1857|Sinclair, John.. .|Eng. 
1876) 1946|Slezak, Leo.. Austr. 
1806/1854 Sontag, Hetty.: Ger. 
1849|/1927|Sucher, Rosa, . .|Ger. 


1899|1936|Supervia, Con- 
Chita oi. as 


1753|1833/Tedi, Luiza. . 

1863/1940 Ternina, Milka... 
1874/1940 Tetrazzini, Luisa| It: 
1896/1960 farce Law- 


1878|1959 Trentini, Emma |Ital. 
1868/1935|Urlus, Jacques. . 
1883|1951/Valle, Mario... . cs 
1870|]1932|Van Rooy, Anton|Dtcis. 
1821/1910) Viardot,, G.. 
1824/1893|Wachtel, Theod.|Gr. 
1698/1744|Walker, Thomas Eng. 
1911/1960] Warren, Leonard|U. 8, 
1883|1953|Werrenrath, R..|U.§. 
1871) 1932| Whitehill, Clar. U. 8. 
1836 Lbs Whitney, Myron|U. 8. 
849} Wilson, John. Bea 
1873|1935| Withers oon, H. 

1800) 1890) Wood, oseph.. 

1869] 1947| Yaw, EllenBeach Bag. 


1868/1931|Schmedes, Erik. | Austr. 


Heink, E.....|Austr. 
1889|1952|Schumann, 

Elisabeth... . .|Ger. 
1869|1936|Scotti. Antonio. . |Ital. 


NS) i 
1893) 1948/Tauber, tee Austr. 
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AWARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 
The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


by a 


The founder stipulated that ‘‘no consideration whatever shall be paid to the nationality of the - 
in or not.” Nation - 


-, Belgian; bs 
Canadian; Ch., Chilean; Chin., Chinese; Cz., Czechoslovak; D., Dutch: De banish, Be neh; 
ogee eae Sone poomae wenn! mae en os cules Tr,, Irish; ay Italian; fee 

Sas BA ; P., Polish; Port., Portuguese; R., Russian; So. A., . F 
Spanish; Swe., Swedish; Swi., Swiss. = A ee 


Medicine and 


Year Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature Peace 
1901. .|Wilhelm K. Rént-|Jacobus H. van’t |Emil A. von Beh-|René F. A. Sully |H. Dunant (Swi); 
gen (G.) Hoff (D.) ring (G) Prudhomme (F.)}_ Fred. nee ay 
1902..|/H. A. Lorentz & |Emil Fischer (G.) |Sir Ronald Ross Theodor Momm- |E. Ducommun & 
P. Zeeman (D.) (Br. sen (G.) A. Gobat (Bwl) 
1903.. re, ee a ay Arrhenius Niels Ay Finsen gift athe Sir William R. 
ar we. n. 6rnson (N. Cremer ; 
Marie Curie (F.), ) (Br) 
born Poland 
1904.. wire see Sir eas Ram-_|Ivan P. Pavlov ig ees oe, i : Institute of Inter- 
a say (Br, . chegaray (Sp. national Law 
1905. . |Phillipp Lenard Adolf yon Baeyer |Robert Koch (G.) |Henryk Sien- Bertha von Sutt- 
-) G.) kiewicz (P.) ner (Aus.) 
1906. . Joseph J. Thomson|Henri Moissan C. Golgi (I.); S.‘Ra-|Giosué Carducci |Theodore Roose- 
) A - mon y Cajal (Sp.) (1.) velt (A.) 
| 1907. .|Albert A. Michel- |/Eduard Buchner Charles L. A, La- |Rudyard Kipling |E. T. Moneta (1); 
on (A. G an Br.) L. Renault a 
fe 1908. . |Gabriel Lippmann |Ernest Rutherford |Paul Ehrlich (G.); |Rudolf Eucken (G.)|/Klas P. Arnoldson 
-) E. Metchnikoff (Swe.); Frederik 
(F.), born Russia) Bajer (Dn.) 
1909. . |Guglielmo Marconi|Wilhelm Ostwald heodor Kocher Selma Lagerlof Aug. M. E. Beer- 
(1.); Ferdinand (G.) (Swi. (Swe.) naert (B.); Baron 
Braun (G.) de Constant de 
Rebecque d’ 
Estournelles (F.) 
1910. .|Johannes D. van |Otto Wallach (G.) |Albrecht Kossel Paul Heyse (G.) International Peace 
der Waals (D.) G. Bureau (Swi.) 
1911. . |Wilhelm Wien Marie Curie (F.), |Alivar Gullstrand |Maurice Maeter- /|T.M. C. Asser (D); 
.) born Poland Swe.) ne . A. H. Fried (Aus.) 
1912. . |Gustaf Dalén 'V. Grignard & P. {Alexis Carrel (A.),|Gerhart Haupt- Elihu Root (A.) 
, e.) Sabatier (F.) born France mann (G.) 
1913. .|H, Kamerlingh- Alfred Werner Charles Richet (F.)|Rabindranath Ta- |Henri La Fontaine 
Onnes (D.) Swi. gore (Ind.) B.) 
1914..|M. von Laue (G.)_ |T. W. Richards (A.)|R. Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded Not awarded 
1915..|\W. H. Bragg & W.|Richard Willstatter |Not awarded Romain Rolland Not awarded 
L. Bragg (Br.) (G.) ‘ (F.) 
1916. . |Not awarded (Not awarded Not awarded Verner bh Helder Not awarded 
stam (Swe. 
1917. . |\Charles G. Barkia |Not awarded Not awarded K, Gjellerup& H.  |.International Red 
(Br.) Pontoppidan(Dn,)| Cross of Geneva 
1918. .|Max Planck (G.)_ |Fritz Haber (G.) Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 
1919. . Johannes Stark (G.) |Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) |Carl Spitteler (Swi.) works Wilson 
1920. . |C. Guillaume Suita Walther Nernst (G.) |A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeois (#.) 
1921. . |Albert Hinstein (G. gett ig Soddy Not awarded Anatole France (F.) Eo 
nei thr. Lange : 
1922..|Niels Bohr (Dn.) |francis W. Aston |A. V. Hill (Br.); O.|Jacinto Benavente|Fridtjof Nansen 
rT.) Meyerhof (G.) (Sp. ; 
1923, .|/Robert A. Millikan|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |Frederick G. Bant-|William B. Yeats | Not awarded 
(A,) ing & John J. R. (Ir.) 
Macleod ~ (Can. 
1924..|Karl M. G. Sieg- |Not awarded Willem Einthoven |Wladyslaw Rey- Not awarded 
bahn (Swe.) (D.) mont (P.) 
1925. .|\James Franck & Richard Zsigmondy |Not awarded George Bernard C. G. Dawes (A.); 
Gustav Hertz (G.), born in Shaw (Br.) Sir Austen Cham-~ 
(G.) : Austria berlain (Br.) 
1926.. |Jean B. Perrin (F.)|Theodor Svedberg |Johan Fibiger Grazia Deledda (I.)|Arist. Briand (F.); 
(Swe.) (Dn.) te Streseniae 
1927..)Arthur Compton’ |Heinrich Wieland |J. Wagner Jauregg}Henri Bergson (F.)| Ferdinand Buis- 
(A.); Chas. T. R.| (G.) (Aus.) son (F.); Ludwig 
Wilson (Br.) Quidde (G.) 
1928..|Owen W. arte apes Windaus Charles Nicolle (F.)|Sigrid Undset (N.)| Not awarded 
son (Br. i 
1929... |Prince Louis V. Arth. Harden (Br.) |Sir Frederick G. Thomas Mann (G.)|Frank B. Kellogg 
de Broglie (F.) H.. von Euler- Hopkins (Br.); (A.) 
Chelpin (Swe.), Christiaan 
German born Eijkman (D.) Es 
1930. . |Sir Chandrasekhara|Hans Fischer (G.) |Karl Landsteiner |Sinclair Lewis (A.)|Nathan Séderblom 
. Raman (Ind.) (A.), born Austria (Swe.) 
1931. . |Not awarded Carl Bosch & Fried-|Otto Warburg (G.)|/Erik A. Karlfeldt |N.M. Butler & Jane 
rich Bergius (G.) Swe.) Addams (A,) 
1932..|Werner Heisenberg|Irving Langmuir (Sir Charles S. Sher-|John Galsworthy |Not awarded 
(G.) (A.) rington & E. D.| (Br.) 
Adrian (Br.) , . 
1933..|P.A.M. Dirac (Br.);|/Not awarded Thomas H. Morgan|Ivan Bunin (F,),|Sir Norman Angeli 
Erwin Schroe- (A.) born Russia (Br.) 
dinger (Aus.) 
1934. .|Not awaraea Harold C. Urey IG. H. Whipple, G.| Luigi Pirandello Arthur Henderson 
(A,) R. Minot & W. (1.) (Br.) 
P. Murphy (A. 
1935. . |James Chadwick SE iieD eat a4 Hans Spemann (G.)| Not awarded aris von Ossietaky 
a oliot-Curie 7 5 
1936..|Carl D. Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye|Sir Henry H. Dale|Eugene O'Neill (A.)|Carlos deS, Lamas 
A.); Victor F. (G.), Dutch-born (Br); Otto Loewi Arg. 
ess (Aus.) | us. 
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Medicine and 
Year Physics Chemistry Physiology 


1937. .|Clinton J. Dayis-_ |Walter N. righ ies Albert von _ Szent- 
Thomson (BE.) 
1938. .|Enrico Fermi (I.) 


1939. .|E. O. Lawrence 


son (A.); G. P. 


(Br.); Pa 
rer (Swi. 
Richardk 


A. Butenandt (G.)*;|Gerhard Do 


Gyorgy! (Hun.) 


tian(G.)* Cee Heymans|Pearl Buck (A.) 


Viscount Cecil of 
Martin du si Br.) 


3) Jobe (4) |acteg tas oven” nda Doty (A: 
ar A rg von Hevesy ; 
= pee ( Gian) Henrik Dam 
ee hann fensen| Interna’ Red 
1944. .|Isador Isaac Rabi |Otto Hahn (G.) nese ee t* Jo — Vv. J a, 
UNS 5 - 
1945.. Ba coane Pauli Artturi Virtanen {Sir Alexander Flem- cantina Mistral |Cordell Hull (A.) 
(Aus.) (Fin.) & Sir Howard| (Lucila Godoy y 
W. Florey (Br.);| Alcayaga) (Ch.) 
Ernst Bo 
s Her ave Bi Hesse John R. Mott & 
1946..|Percy W. Bridg- |James B. Sumner, erman J. er| Herman ' 
man (A.) JohnH.Northrop| (A.) 8 Emily G. 
& Wendell M. rmany 
Stanley (A.) 
1947. .|Sir Edward Apple-|Sir Robert Robin- |Cari F. and Gerty|Andre P. G. Gide 
ton (Br.) son (Br.) T.Cori(A.),born} (F.) 
in Czechoslo- 
vakia; Bernardo mi 
Houssay (Arg.) Council, London 
1948. .|Patrick M. 8S. Arne Tiselius Paul Mueller Not awarded 
Blackett (Br.) (Swe.) (Swi.) Eliot (Br.), Am- 
erican-born 
1949, .|Hideki Yukawa William F. Giauque|Walter R. Hess William Faulkner |Lord Boyd Orr 
(J.) (A.) (Swi.); Antonio (A,) (Br.) 
(Bort s B. Moniz 
ort. 
1950. .|Cecil Frank Powell/Otto Diels & Kurt|Philip S. Hench &|Bertrand Russell |Ralph J. Bunche 
(Br.) Adler (G.) Edward C. Ken-| (Br.) (A,) 
dall (A.); Tadeus 
Reichstein (Swi.) 
1951. .|Sir John Cockcroft}/Edwin M. McMil-|Max Theiler (So.|/Par Lagerkvist Leon Jouhaux 
(Br.); Ernest T.| lan & Glenn T.} A.) (Swe.) (F.) 
S$. Walton (Ir.) Seaborg (A.) : 
1952. .|Felix Bloch & Ed-|Archer J. P. Martin/Selman A. Waks- |Franeois Mauriac |Albert Schweitzer 
ward Mills Pur-| & Richard L. M.| man(A,), bornin| (F.) (F.) 
cell (A.) Synge (Br.) Ukraine 
1953..|Fritz Zernike (D.)|Herman Staudinger|Fritz A. Lipmann |Winston Churchill |Gen. George C. 
(G.) (A.) & Hans A. T.) Marshall (A,) 
Krebs (Br.), both 
German born 
1954,.|Max Born (Br.), |Linus Pauling (A.)/Thomas H. Weller,|/Ernest Hemingway|The office of the 
German-born & Frederick C, A.) United Nations 
WalterBothe(G.) Robbins & John % Commissioner for 
F, Enders (A.) Refugees 
1955. .|Polykarp Kusch &/Vincent du Vig- Hugo Theorell Halidor Kiljan Not awarded 
Willis E.Lamb(A.)|  neaud {AD (Swe.) Laxness (Ice.) 
1956. .|William Shockley, |SirCyrilN.Hinshel-|Dickinson W. Rich-|Juan Ramon Jim-)Not awarded 
Walter H. Brat-| wood (Br.); Ni- ards, Jr. (A.); énez (Puerto 
tain & John kolai N. Semenoy| André F. Cour- Rico), born in 
Bardeen (A.) nand (A.), born| Spain 
in France; Werner 
Forssmann (G.) 
1957. .|\Chen- Ning Yang &|Sir Alexander Todd|Daniel Bovet (I.), |Albert Camus (F)|Lester B. Pearson 
Resta Dao Lee} (Br.) uate in Switzer- (Can.) 
(Chin, an 
1958. .|/Pavel A. Cheren- |Frederick Sanger |George W. Beadle,/Boris Pasternak Rey. Dominique 
kov, Igor E. (Br.) Edward L. Ta- (R.) * Georges Pire (B.) 
Tamm & Ilya tum & Joshua 
M. Frank (R.) _ Lederberg (A.) 
1959. .|Emilio Segre (A.),|Jaroslav._ Heyrov-|Severo Ochoa (A.),|Salvatore Quasi- Philip John 
born Italy; Owen| sky (Cz.) born Sp.; Arthur} modo (I.) Noel-Baker (Br.) 
Chamberlain (A.) Kornberg (A.) 
1960! | (See tndex) (See index) Sir Macfarlane Alexis Leger (St.-  |(See index) 
Burnet. (Austl.);} John Perse) (F.) 


Peter Brian Me- 
dawar (Br.) 


| 


*Declined. **No prizes announced in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 1Cash value 1960, in each field, $43,700. 


The Pulitzer prizes were endowed by Jose 
N. Y., in a bequest to Columbia University 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


+, and 


ph Pulitzer (1847-1911), publisher of The World, New York, 
New York, N. Y 


are awarded annually by the trustees 


of the university on recommendation of the Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes for work done during 


the preceding year. 


Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—Dr. Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Univ.: 


Barry Bi 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Erwin D. Canham, Christian Science Monitor; Hodding Corte) Dene 
Democrat-Times, Greenville, Miss.; : 


Turner Catledge, New York Times; Norman Chandler, Times-Mirror 
Co., Los Angeles; J, D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Journal; Kenneth MacDonald, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; W. D. Maxwell, Chicago Tribune; Benj. M. McKelway, Evening Star, Washington, D.C.; 
Paul Miller, Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y.; Jos. Pulitzer, Jr., St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
Louis B, Seltzer, Cleveland Press; John Hohenberg, Columbia Univ., secretary. : 
No awards given for years omitted. 
MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 1929—Evening World, New York. 
For disinterested and meritorious public service | 1931—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 
by a United States newspaper—a gold medal. 1932— Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 


1918—The New York Times. Also special award to 1933—New York World-Telegram. 


V 1934—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune 
Minna Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough. 
Nessa gac aera y g 1935—Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 


1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 
fee oon aes 1937—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
e World, New York. 1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 
Cee eens : enn.) pp cummercial Appeal, 1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 
ee , Ne ork. bet 
ete cin Columtns, Ga. 1940—Waterbury Noes oe ni and American. 


: 1941—St. L = 
1927—Canton (O.) Daily News. 1942—Los Angeles times ‘ 
1928—Indianapolis Times. 1943—Omaha World Herald. 


ane nil > 


a - - - + 
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2—St, 

1953— Whiteville (N. C.) News Reporter; Tabor 
City _(N. C.) Tribune. 

1954—Newsday, Garden City, N. Y. 

fh iia (Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger- 

quirer. 

1956— Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian. 

1957—Chicago Daily News. 

1958—Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. 

1959—Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch and Utica 
Daily Press. 

1960—Los Angeles Times. 


LOCAL REPORTING 
A distinguished example of local reporting under 
pressure of edition time—$1,000. 

1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World, N. Y. 

1918—Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post. 

1920—John J. Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 

1921—Louis Seibold, The World, New York. 

1922—-Kirke L. Simpson, Associated Press. 

1923—Alva Johnston, New York Times. 

1924—Magner White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun. 

1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
Chicago Daily News. 

1926—William Burke Miller, Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 

1927—John T. Rogers, St, Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1930—Russell D. Owens, New York Times. Also $500 
to W. O. Dapping, Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. 

1931—A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1932—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
F. D. Webb, J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free Press. 

1933—-Francis A. Jamieson, Associated Press. 

1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 

1935—William H, Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 

1936—Lauren D. Lyman, New York Times. 

1937—John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, New_York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
Lal, Universal Service and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance, 

1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 

1941— Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram, 

1942—-Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 

1943—George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 

1944—Paul Schoenstein, N. Y. Journal-American. 

1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 

1946—William L. Laurence, New York Times. 

1947—-Frederick Woltman, N. Y. World-Telegram 

1948—George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

1949—Malcolm Johnson, The Sun, New York. 

1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times. 

1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco, 
Examiner. 

1952—-Geo. de Carvalho, San Francisco Chronicle. 
Since 1953 two prizes were given for reporting: 

(1) to meet a deadline; (2) free of deadline. 

1953—-(1) Providence (R. I.) Journal and Evening 
Bulletin; (2) Eward J. Mowery, N. Y. World- 
Telegram & Sun. 

1954—-(1) Vicksburg (Miss.) Sunday Post-Herald; 
(2) Alvin Scott McCoy, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1955—(1) Mrs. Caro Brown, Alice (Tex.) Daily 

; (2) Roland K. Towery, Cuero (Tex.) 
Record. 

1956—(1) Lee Hills, Detroit Free Press; (2) Arthur 
Daley, New York Times. 

1957—(1) Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
(2) Wallace Turner and William Lambert, Port- 
land Oregonian ($1,000 each).. 

1958—(1) Fargo (N. D.) Forum; (2) George 
Beveridge, Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
1959—(1) Miss Mary Lou Werner, Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C.; (2) John Harold Brislin, 
Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, and The Scrantonian. 
1960—(1) Jack Nelson, Atlanta (Ga,) Constitution; 
(2) Miriam Ottenberg, Evening Star, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 
NATIONAL REPORTING ($1,000) 
1942—Louis Stark, New York Times. 

1944—Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun. 

1945—James B, Reston, New York Times, 

1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1947—Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post. 
1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune; 

Nat S. Finney, Minneapolis Tribune. 

1949—Charles P. Trussell, New York Times. 
1950—Edwin O. Guthman, Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
1952—Anthony Leviero, New York Times. 
1oe4_Rich Wiss Pecton wevipansrs 

1954—Richar son, Cowles y 

1955—Anthony Lewis, Washington Daily News. 


1956—Charles L. Bartlett, Chattanooga Times. 

1957—James Reston, New York Times. 

1958—Relman Morin, Associated Press; Clark Mol- 
lenhoff, Des Moines Register & Tribune ($1,000 


each). 
1959—Howard Van Smith, Miami (Fla.) News. 
ahaa bor Trimble, Scripps-Howard, Washing- 
on, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING ($1,000) 
1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, Associated Press. 
1943—Ira Wolfert, No. Am. Newspaper Alliance. 
1944—Daniel DeLuce, Associated Press. 
1945—Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 
1946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tribune. 
1947—Eddy Gilmore, Associated Press. 
1948—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore Sun. 
1949—Price Day, Baltimore Sun. 
1950—Edmund Stevens, Christian Science Monitor. 
1951—Keyes Beech, Chicago Daily News; Homer 

Bigart and Marguerite Higgins, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Relman Morin and Don Whitehead, 
Assd. Press; Fred Sparks, Chicago Daily News. 
1952—John M. Hightower, Associated Press. 
1953—Austin C. Wehrwein, Milwaukee Journal. 
1954—Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1955—Harrison Salisbury, New York Times, 
1956—William Randolph Hearst, Jr., J. Kingsbury 
Smith, Frank Conniff, Hearst Newspapers. 
1957—Russell Jones, United Press. 
1958—The New York Times. 
1959—Joseph Martin and Philip Santora, N. Y. 
Daily News. 
1960—A. M. Rosenthal, New York Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

For Washington or foreign correspondence—$500. 
Award discontinued 1948. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 

Ledger and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, New York Times, and 

Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—-Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune, 
1937—Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press, 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, New York Times. 
1941—Bronze plaque to commemorate work of 

American correspondents on war fronts. 
1942—Carlos P. Romulo, Philippines Herald. 
1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times. 
1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard News- 

paper Alliance, 
1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, Associated Press. 
1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, New York Times. 
1947—Brooks Atkinson. New York Times. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 
The test of excellence is clearness of style, moral 
purpose, sound reasoning and power to influence 
public opinion—$1,000. 
1$1i—New York Tribune, 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 


| 1920—Harvey E. Newbranch, Omaha Evening 


World-Herald. 

1922—Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald. 

1923—William Allen White, Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette. 

1924—-Boston Herald, Frank Buxton. Special prize, 
Frank I. Cobb, The World, New York. 

1925—Charleston (S._C.) News and Courier. 

1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 

1927—-Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 

re ee 3 C. Hall, Montgomery (Ala.) Adver-= 
iser. 

1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

1931—Chas. Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune, 

1933—XKansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1934—E. P. Chase, Atlantic (Ia.) News Telegraph. 

1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B, 
Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 

1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune. 

1939—Ronald G. Callvert, Portland Oregonian. 

1940—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 

1941—Reuben Maury, Daily News, N. Y. 

1942—Geoffrey Parsons, New York Herald Tribune. 

1943—Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines (Ia,) 
Register and _ Tribune. 

1944—Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Henry J. Haskell. 

1945—George W. Potter, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 


nal-Bulletin. 
Greenville (Miss.) Delta 


1946— Hodding Carter, 
Democrat-Times. 
1947— William H. Grimes, Wall Street Journal, N. Y. 
1948—Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, 
1949—John H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) Herald, 
Herbert Elliston, Washington (D.C.) Post, 
charac be M. Saunders, Jackson (Mich.) Citizen- 
Patriot. 
1951—-William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States, 
1952—Louis LaCoss, St. Louls Globe Democrat. 


1953—Vermont C. Royster, Wall Street Journal. 

1954—Boston Herald, Don Murray, 

1955—Detroit Free Press, Royce Howes. 

1956—Lauren K. Soth, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune. 

1957—Buford Boone, Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News. 

1958—Harry S. Ashmore, Arkansas Gazette, Little 


Rock. 
1959—Ralph McGill, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 
1 Epole Chambers, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


CARTOON ($1,000) 
1922—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1924—-J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—-Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1929—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1930—Charles Macauley, Brook!yn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1931—John T. McCutcneon, Chicago Tribune. 
1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News. 
1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 
1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News, New York. 
1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1939—Charles Werner, Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City. 
1940—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck, Chicago Times. 
1942—-Herbert Lawrence Block, NEA Service. 
hy apap Ae Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1944—Clifford K. Berryman, Washington Star. 
1945—-Bill Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 
1946—Bruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles Times. 
1947—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The Sun, N. Y. 
1949—Lute Pease, Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 
1950—James T. Berryman, Washington Star. __ 
1951—Reginald W. Manning, Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
1952—Fred L. Packer, New York Mirror. 
1953—Edward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
1954—Herbert L. Block, Washington Post & 
Times-Herald. 
1955—Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dis- 


patch. i 
1956—Robert York, Louisville (Ky.) Times. 
1957—Tom Little, Nashville Tennessean. 
1958—Bruce M. Shanks, Buffalo Evening News. 
1959—William H. (Bill) Mauldin, St. Louis Post- 

Dispatch. 

NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 

Open to amateurs as well as photographers reg- 
ularly employed by news media—$1,000. 
1942—-Milton Brooks, Detroit News. 
1943—Frank Noel, Associated Press. 
1944—Frank Filan, Associated Press; Earle L. 

Bunker, Omaha World-Herald. 
1945—Joe Rosenthal, Associated Press, for photo- 

graph of planting American flag on Iwo Jima. 
1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, Atlanta, Ga. 
1948—Frank Cushing, Boston Traveler. 
1949—Nathaniel Fein, New York Herald Tribune. 
1950—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune. 
1951—Max Desfor, Associated Press. 
1952—John Robinson and Don Ultang, Des Moines 

Register and Tribune. 
1953—William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) Journal. 
1954—Mrs, Walter M. Schau, amateur (Calif.). 
1955—John L. Gaunt, Jr., Los Angeles Times. 
1956—New York Daily News. 
1957—Harry A. Trask, Boston Traveler, 
1958—-William C. Beall, Washington Daily News. 
1959—William Seaman, Minneapolis Star. 
1960—Andrew Lopez, United Press Int’l. 


SPECIAL CITATION 
1938—Edmonton (Alberta) Journal, bronze plaque. 
1941—New York Times. 
1944—Byron Price and Mrs. William Allen White. 
Also to Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, 
2nd, for musical, Oklahoma! 

1945—Press cartographers for war maps. 

1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1948—Dr. Frank Diehl Fackenthal. 

1951—Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York Times. 

1952—Max Kase, New York Jovrnal-American, 
and Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1953—The New York Times, for Review of the 
Week section and Lester Markel, its founder. 

1957—Kenneth Roberts, for his historical novels. 

1958—Walter Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune, 

1960—Garrett Mattingly, for The Armada. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
FICTION 


For fiction in book form by an American author, 
ee. dealing with American life—$500. 
918—Ernest Poole, His Family. 
1919—Booth Tarkington, The Magnificent Am- 
19h waith Wharton, The A 

—Edi arton, e Age of Innocence. 

1922—Booth Tarkington, Alice Adams. “i 
1923—Willa Cather, One of Ours. 


Pulitzer Prizes 


1 ‘Marg Wilson, The Able McLaughlins. 
1925—Edna Ferber, is 
996—Sinclafr 1 ; (Refused prize.) 


1927—Louis Bromfield, Early Autumn. 
1928—Thornton Wilder, The Bridge of San Luis 


Rey. 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary. 
1930—Oliver La Farge, Laughing Boy. 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, Years of Grace. 
1932—Pearl S. Buck, The Good Earth. 
1933—T. S. Stribling, The Store. 
1934—-Caroline Miller, Lamb in His Bosom. 
1935—Josephine W. Johnson, Now in November. 
1936—Harold L. Davis, Honey in the Horn. 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 
1938—John P. Marquand, The Late George Aviet: 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling. 
1940—John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath. 
1942—Ellen Glasgow, In This Our Life. 
1943—Upton Sinclair, Dragon’s Teeth. 
1944—Martin Flavin, Journey in the Dark. 
1945—John Hersey, A Bell for Adano. 
1947—Robert Penn Warren, All the King’s Men. 
1948—James A. Michener, Tales of the South 


Pacific. 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, Guard of Honor. 
1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., The Way West. 
1951—Conrad Richter, The Town. 
1952—Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 
1953—Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the 


Sea. 
1955—William Faulkner, A Fable. 
1956—MacKinlay Kantor, Andersonville. 
1958—James Agee, A Death in the Family. 
1959—Robert Lewis Taylor, The Travels of Jaimie 
McPheeters. 
1960—Allen Drury, Advice and Consent. 


DRAMA 

For an American play, preferably original and 
dealing with American life, which shall represent 
the educational value and power of the stage—$500. 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Why Marry? 
1920—Eugene O’Neill, Beyond the Horizon. 
1921—Zona Gale; Miss Lulu Bett. 
1922—Eugene O’Neill, Anna Christie. 
1923—Owen Davis, Icebound. 
1924—Hatcher Hughes, Hell-Bent fer Heaven. 
1925—Sidney Howard, They Knew What They 


Wanted. 

1926—George Kelly, Craig’s Wife. 

1927—Paul Green, In Abraham’s Bosom. 

1928—Eugene O’Neill, Strange Interlude. 

1929—Elmer Rice, Street Scene. 

1930—Mare Connelly, The Green Pastures. 

1931—Susan Glaspell, Alison’s House. 

1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, Of Thee I Sing. 

1932—Maxwell Anderson, Both Your Houses. 

1934—Sidney Kingsley, Men in White. 

1935—Zoe Akins, The Old Maid. 

1936—Robert E. Sherwood, Idiot’s Delight, 

1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, You 
Can’t Take It With You. 

1938—Thornton Wilder, Our Town. 

1939—Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 

1940—William Saroyan, The Time of Your Life. 
(He declined the prizc.) 

meee E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No 


Night. 
1943—Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth. 
1g Ma Catia tnd Howard 
usse. rouse an oward Lin ‘ 
of the Union. rates 
ee Williams, A Street Car Named 
esire. 
1949—Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman. 
1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, 
ene es : TOES Ste oe based on 
es A. chener’s rize-winni 
Tales of the South Pacific. aoe 
1952—Joseph Kramm, The Shrike. 
1953—William Inge, Picnic. 
gs A Patrick, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon. 
1955—Tennessee Williams, Cat on A Hot Tin Roof 
1956—Frances Goodrich and Albert H ; 
Diary of Anne Frank. Meapeoae dow 
aes O’Neill, Long Day’s Journey Into 
ght. 


1958—Ketti Frings, Look Homeward, é 
Taegan cae MacLeish, J. B. enee 
'—George Abbott, Jerome Weidman, S 
Harnick and Jerry Bock, Fiorello. posed 
HISTORY ($500) 
1917_J. J. Jusserand, With Americans of Past 
and Present Days. 
1918—James Ford Rhodes, A History of the Civil 


War. 
1920—Justin H, Smith, The War with M ‘ 
1921—William Sowden Sims, The Victory ae eee 
1922—James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New 


1923- e Ghar Ww 

—Charles arren, The Suprem 

United States History. eg ng 

1924—Charles Howard MeclIlwain, The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation, 


bets 


, History of the U. 8. 
Partington hints @ prente ‘in 
‘arrington, n Curren 
American Thought. 
1929—Fred 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65. 
1930—Claude H. Van Tyne, The War of Indepen- 


dence. 
chs oe E. Schmitt, The Coming of the 
ar, : 
1932—Gen. John J. Pershing, My Experiences in 
the World War. 
1933—Frederick J. Turner, The Significance of 
Sections in American History. 
1934—-Herbert Agar, The People’s Choice, 
1935—Charles cLean Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History. 
1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional 
History of the United States. 
= ee Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New 
ngland. 
1938—Paul Herman Buck, The Road to Reunion. 
1939—Frank Luther Mott, A History of American 
Magazines. F 
Sa Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War 
ears, 
1941—Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration. 
1942—Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington. 
1943—Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World 
He Lived In. 
1944—Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought. 
1945—Stephen Bonsal, Unfinished Business. 
1946—Arthur M. 
Jackson. 
194%7—Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, Scientists 
Against Time. 
1948—Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri. 
1949—Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American 
Democracy. 
1950—O. W. Larkin, Art and Life in America. 
1951—R. Carlyle Buley,. The Old Northwest, 
Pioneer Period 1815-1840. 
1952—Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted. 
1953—George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feel- 


ings. 
1954—-Bruce Catton—A Stillness at Appomattox. 
1955—-Paul Horgan, Great River: The Rio Grande 
in North American History. 
1956—Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform. 
1957—George F. Kennan, Russia Leaves the War. 
1958—Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in 
America—From the Revolution to the Civil War. 
1959—Leonard D. White and Jean Schneider, The 
Republican Era: 1869-1901. f 
1960—Margaret Leech, In the Days of McKinley. 


BIOGRAPHY OR AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 

assisted by Florence Howe Hall, Julia Ward 


2. 
1918 William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, 


- ealed. 
191s Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 


1990 Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 


ll. 
19st ndward Bok, The Americanization of Ed- 


KK. < 
1998 Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of the Middle 


r. 

1one Barton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page. 

1924—Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor. 

1925—-M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Barrett Wendell and 

Letters. ; ; 
1936. -Harvey Cushing. Life of Sir William Osler. 
1927—Emory BE eeays Whitman, An Interpreta- 
in Narrative. 

196 Charles Edward Russell, The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas. 

1929—Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page. ; 

1930—Marquis James, The Raven. (Sam Houston). 

1921—Henry James, Charles W. Eliot. 

1932—Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt. 

1933—-Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland. 

1934—-Tyler Dennett, John Hay. 

1935—-Douglas Southall Freeman, R, E. Lee. 

1936—Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and 
Character of William James. 

1937—Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration. : 

1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s 
Progress; Marquis James, Andrew Jackson. 

1939—Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. 

1940—Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life 


Letters. 
1981 ols Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan Edwards. 
1942—Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline. 
1943—Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea (Columbus). 


A. Shannon, The Organization and 


Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of | 
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1944—Carleton Mabee, The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. 
a ee Blaine Nye, George Brancroft: Brah- 
n_ Rebel. 
1946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Son of the Wilderness. 
1947—William Allen White, The Autobiography of 
William Allen White. 
1948—Margaret Clapp, Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow. i“ 
1949—Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. 
1950—Samuel Flage Bemis, John Quincy Adams 
aoe the Foundations of American Foreign 
‘olicy. 
1951—Margaret Louise Coit, John C. Calhoun: 
American Portrait. 
1952—Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes. 
sat Toes hie J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton 1721- 


1954—Charles A. Lindbergh, The Spirit of St. Louis. 
1955—William S. White, The Taft Story. 
1956—Talbot F. Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 
1957—John F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage. 
1958—Douglas Southall Freeman (decd. 1953), 
George Washington, vols. I-VI; John Alexander 
Carroll and Mary Wells Ashworth, vol. VII. 
1959—Arthur Walworth, Woodrow Wilson, Amer- 
ican Prophet. 
1960—Samuel Eliot Morison, John Paul Jones. 


AMERICAN POETRY ($500) 


Before this prize was established in 1922, the 
following awards were made from gifts provided 
by the Poetry Society. 1918—Love Songs, by Sara 
Teasdale. 1919—Old Road to Paradise, by Mar- 
garet Widdemer; Corn Huskers, by Carl Sandburg. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected Poems. 
1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay, The Ballad of the 

Harp-Weaver; A Few Figs from Thistles; Eight 

Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922; A Miscellany. 
1924—Robert Frost, New Hampshire: A Poem with 

Notes and Grace Notes. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, The Man Who 

Died Twice. 
1926—Amy Lowell, What’s O’Clock. 
1927—Leonora Speyer, Fiddler’s Farewell. 
1928—Edwin Arlington’ Robinson, Tristram. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body. 
1930—Conrad Aiken, Selected Poems. 
1931—Robert Frost, Collected Poems. 
1932—George Dillon, The Flowering Stone. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, Conquistador. 
1934—Robert Hillyer, Collected Verse. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, Bright Ambush. 
1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Strange Holiness. 
1937—Robert Frost, A Further Range. 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, Cold Morning Sky. 
1939—John Gould _ Fletcher, Selected Poems. 
1940—Mark Van Toren, Collected Poems. 
1941—Leonard Bacon, Sunderland Capture. 
1942—William Rose Benet, The Dust Which Is God. 
1943—Robert Frost, A Witness Tree. 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benét, Western Star. 
1945—Karl Shapiro, V-Letter and Other Poems. 
1947—Robert Lowell, Lord Weary’s Castle. 
1948—W. H. Auden, The Age of Anxiety. 
1949—Peter Viereck, Terror and Decorum. 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, Annie Allen. 
1951—Carl Sandburg, Complete Poems. 
1952—Marianne Moore, Collected Poems. 
1953—Archibald MacLeish, Collected Poems. 
1954—Theodore Roethke, The Waking. 
1955—Wallace Stevens, Collected Poems. 
1956—Elizabeth Bishop, Foems, North and South. 
1957—Richard Wilbur, Things of This World. 
1958—Robert Penn Warren, Promises: Poems 

1954-1956. 
1959—Stanley Kunitz, Selected Poems 1928-1958. 
1960—W. D. Snodgrass, Heart’s Needle 


PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 


For composition in the larger forms of chamber, 
orchestral or choral music or for any operatic 
work including ballet, performed or published by 
@ composer resident in the United States—$500. 
1943—William Schuman, Secular Cantata No. 2, 

A Free Song. 
1944—-Howard Hanson, Symphony No. 4, Op. 34. 
1945—Aaron Copland, Appalachian Spring, 
1946—Leo Sowerby, The Canticle of the Sun. 
1947—Charles E. Ives, Symphony No. 3. 
1948—Walter Piston, Symphony No, 3. 
1949—Virgil Thomson, Louisiana Story, 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, The Consul. 
1951—Douglas Moore, Giants in the Earth. 
1952—Gail Kubik, Symphony Concertante. 
1954—Quincy Porter, Concerto for Two Pianos 

and Orchestra. 

S05 Cane ENA Menotti, The Saint of Bleecker 

Street. 
1956—Ernest Toch, Symphony No. 3. 
mee Dello Joio, Meditations on Eccle- 

siastes. 
1958—Samuel Barber, Vanessa. 
1959—John La-Montaine, Concerto for Piano and 

Orchestra. 
1960—Elliott Carter, Second String Quartet. 
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Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 
Academy Awards in Motion Pictures 


Source: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Given annually by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. A statuette, the 


aa". eS 


golden 


ar, is the principal symbol. The figure remained nameless until 1931 when Mrs. Margaret 
Hearse, Dreaent exeontive secretary of the Academy, reported for her first day’s work as librarian. 


Observing a copy of the statuette, she remarked: 


“He reminds me of my Uncle Oscar.’”’ A ne 


wspaper 
columnist overheard the remark. Next day his syndicated copy contained the line ‘‘Employees haye 


affectionately dubbed their famous statuette ‘Oscar’.”’ 


For supporting actors and actresses, years 1936- 
1957, see previous World Almanacs. 
1927-28 
Actor: Emil Jannings, Way of All Flesh. 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven. 
Picture: Wings, Paramount. 
1928-29 
Actor: Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona. 
Actress: Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
Picture: Broadway Melody, MGM. 
1929-30 
Actor: George Arliss, Disraeli. 
Actress: Norma Shearer, The Divorcee. 
Picture: All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 


versal. 1930-31 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul. 
Actress: Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. 
Picture: Cimarron, RKO. 
1931-32 
Actor: Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Actress: Helen Hayes, Sin of Madelon Claudet. 
Picture: Grand Hotel, MGM. 
Special: Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse. 
1932 


-33 

Actor: Chas. Laughton, Private Life of Henry VIII. 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory. 
Picture: Cavalcade, Fox. ay 

19: 
Actor: Clark Gabie, It Happened One Night. 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, same. 
Picture: It Happened One Night, Columbia. 


1935 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Dangerous. 
Picture: Mutiny on the Bounty, MGM. 


1936 
Actor: Paul Muni, Story of Louis Pasteur. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
Picture: The Great Ziegfeld, MGM. 

1937 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. 
Actress: Bue Rainer, The Good Earth. 
Picture: Life of Emile Zola, Warner. 

1938 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Jezebel. 
Picture; You Can’t Take It With You, Columbia 


1939 
Actor: Robert Donat, Goodbye Mr. Chips. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind. 
Picture: Gone With the Wind, Selznick Inter- 
national. 


1940 
Actor: James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story. 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle. 
Picture: Rebecca, Selznick International, 
1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, Sergeant York. 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, Suspicion. 
Picture: How Green Was My Valley, 20th Century- 
Fox. 


1942 
Actor: James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Actress: Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver. 
Picture: Mrs. Miniver. MGM. 

1943 
Actor: Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine. 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, The Song of Bernadette. 
Picture: Casablanca, Warner. 

1944 
Actor: Bing Crosby, Going My Way. 
Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight. 
Picture: Going My Way, Paramount. 

1945 
Actor: Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend. 
Actress; Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce. 
Picture: The Lost Weekend, Paramount. 

1946 
Actor: Fredric March, Best Years of Our Lives. 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Own. 
Picture: The Best Years of Our Lives, Saml. 

Goldwyn, RKO. 1947 


Actor: Ronald Colman, A Double Life. 

Actress: Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daughter. 

Picture: Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Century- 
Fox. 1948 

Actor: Laurence Olivier, Hamlet. 

Actress: Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda. 

Picture: Hamlet, Two Cities Film, 
International. 1949 


Actor: Broderick Crawford, All the King’ 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, The Helress: ue 
Picture: All the King’s Men, Columbia. 


Universa) 


From that day it has been called Oscar. 


1950 
Actor: Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Actress: Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday. 
Picture: All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox. 


1951 
Actor: Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Picture: An American oe MGM. 


Actor: Gary Cooper, High Noon. 

Actress: Shirley 4 Booth, Come Back, Little Sheba. 

Picture: Greatest Show on Earth, Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Paramount. 4953 


Actor: William Holden, Stalag 17. 
Actress: Audrey Hepburn, Roman Holiday. 
Picture: From Here to Eternity, Columbia. 


~1954 
Actor: Marlon Brando, On the Waterfront. 
Actress: Grace Kelly, The Country Girl. 
Picture: On the Waterfront, Horizon-American 
Corp., Columbia. 1955 


Actor: Ernest Borgnine, Marty. 

Actress: Anna Magnani, The Rose Tattoo. 

Picture: Marty, Hecht and Lancaster’s Steven 
Productions, U.A. 4956 


Actor: Yul Brynner, The King and I. 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Anastasia. 

Picture: Around The World In 80 Days, Michael 
Todd Co., U.A. 1957 


sa ak Guinness, The Bridge on the River 


wai. 

mae Joanne Woodward, The Three Faces of 
ve. 

Picture: The Bridge on the River Kwai, Horizon 
Picture, Columbia. 4958 


Actor: David Niven, Separate Tables. 

Supporting actor: Burl Ives, The Big Country. 
Actress: Susan Hayward, I Want to Live! 
Supporting actress: Wendy Hiller, Separate Tables. 
Picture: Gigi, Arthur Freed Productions, MGM, 


1959 

Actor: Charlton Heston, Ben-Hur. 

Supporting actor: Hugh Griffith, Ben-Hur. 

Actress: Simone Signoret, Room at the Top. 

Supporting actress: Shelley Winters, The Diary of 
Anne Frank. 

Picture: Ben-Hur, MGM. 

Art direction: (black and white) The Diary of 
Anne Frank, Lyle R. Wheeler and George W. 
Davis, art dir.; Walter M. Scott and Stuart A. 
Reiss, set decor. (color) Ben-Hur, William A. 
Horning and Edward Carfagno, art dir.; Hugh 
Hunt, set decor. 

pe bl easier ati Ben-Hur. 
nematography: ack and white) William C. 
Mellor, The Diary of Anne Frank; (color) Robert 

= a ures. Pees 
ostume design: ack and white) Orry-Kelly, 
pone tae it Hot: (color) Elizabeth Havendex’ 

en-Hur 


Film editing: Ralph E. Winters and John D. Dun- 
ning, Ben-Hur. 

Music: (scoring musical picture), Andre Previn and 
Ken Darby, Porgy and Bess: (music score of 
dramatic or comedy picture) Miklos Rozsa, Ben- 
Hur: (song) High Hopes, from A Hole in the 
Head, music by James Van Heusen, lyrics by 

e Saey Cahn. 
oreign language film: Black Orpheus, Dispat- 
film & Gemma Cinematografica (French), bie 

Short subjects: (cartoon) Moonbird, Storyboard, 
Inc., Edward Harrison; John Hubley, producer. 
(live action) The Golden Fish, Les Requins As- 
socies, Columbia (French), Jacques-Yves Cous- 

bs ee eat + 
ound: en-Hur, GM Studio Sound Dept. 

‘s Franklin E. Milton, sound director. Bis 
pecial effects: Ben-Hur, A. Arnold Gillespie and 
Robert MacDonald (visual effects); Mil 

wens een : : ioe! 
riting: (screenplay adapted) Room at the Top, 
Neil Paterson; (written directly for screen) Pil 
low Talk, story by Russell Rouse and Clarence 
Greene, screenplay by Stanley Shapiro and Mau- 

oe areca Ceabire) 
ocumentary: (feature), Serengeti Shall Not Di 
Okapia-Film Production, Transocean-Film (Ger. 
man), Bernhard Grzimek, producer; (short sub- 
ject) Glass, Netherlands Government, George K. 
poe e Pictures, Inc., Bert Haanstra, pro- 
lucer. 

Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Award: Bob Hope. 

Honoreny, Awards: Lee de Forest and Buster Kea 
on, : 
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Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Miss America Pageant, of Atlantic City, N. J., is a resort-promotion device developed since 
1921, attracting thousands of visitors and getting national newspaper, radio and television coverage. 
Lenora S. Slaughter is Executive Director. Local and state contestants are chosen by civic, educational 
and service organizations. A contestant must have a high school education and may come from any of 
the 50 states, Puerto Rico or Canada. The Scholarship Foundation, supported by industrial leaders, 
supplies $40,000 at the national finals, while $250,000 is awarded at 3,500 local and state pageants 
leading up to the finals. The 1960 finals were held at Atlantic City Sept. 4 to 12. 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


MISS AMERICA OF 1961 


Miss Michigan—Nancy Anne Fleming, Montague, 

$10,000 scholarship. 
RUNNERS UP 

Miss California—Susanne Marie Reamo, La Mesa, 
1st—$3,000 scholarship. 

Miss North Carolina—Ann Farrington Herring, 
Winston, 2nd—$2,500 scholarship. 

Miss Dist. of Columbia—Ruth Rea, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, 3rd—$2,000 scholarship. 

Miss Indiana—Tommye Lou Glaze, Culver, 4th— 
$1,500 scholarship. 


SEMI-FINALISTS ($1,000 scholarships): 


Miss Alabama—tTeresa Rinaldi, Birmingham. 

Miss Idaho—Marlene Rae Coleman, Pocatello, 

Miss Massachusetts—Brenda Crovo, Reading. 

Miss South Carolina—Edith Sandra Browning, 
Greenwood. 

Miss Utah—Marian Faye Walker, Salt Lake City. 


MISS CONGENIALITY ($1,000 scholarship) 


Miss New York State—Susan Jane Talbert, 
Ogdensburg. 


TALENT AWARDS ($1,000 scholarship) 


Hostess to Contestants, Miss Atlantic City (1960) 
Carole Adele Camp, Margate, N. J. 

Most Talented Popular Singer, Miss Canada—Iris 
Elaine Thurlwell, Toronto. 

Most Talented Actress, Miss Chicago—Margaret 
Newton McDowell, Evanston. 

Most Talented in Miscellaneous Fields (Dress 
Designing), Miss Illinois—Vicky Joyce Nutter, 
Vandalia. 

Most Talented Musical Variety Act, Miss Maine— 
Sally Ann Robinson, Enfield. 

Most Talented Artist, Miss Mississippi—Patricia 
Ann McRaney, McComb. 

Most Talented Classical Singer, Miss Oregon— 
Rosemary Doolen, Salem. 

Most Talented Dancer, Miss Texas—Mary Cage 
Moore, Laredo. 

OTHER CONTESTANTS 


Miss Alaska—June Cathleen Bowdish, Anchorage, 

Miss Arizona—Georgia Ann Garbarino, Flagstaff. 

Miss Arkansas—Claudette Smith, Star City. 

Miss Colorado—Anne Lanier Walker, Littleton. 

Miss Conecticut—Wendy Eleanor Mitchell, New 
Haven. 

Miss Delaware—Deborah Dukenfield Benoit, 
Wilmington, 

Miss Florida—Kathy Ann Magda, Fort Lauderdale. 

Miss Georgia—Sandra Katherine Tally, Homerville. 

Miss Hawaii—Gabriella Haleakala I, Honolulu. 

Miss Iowa—Sally Joan Neville, Davenport. 

Miss Kansas—Gayla Leigh Shoemaker, El Dorado. 

Miss Kentucky—Alice Chumbley, Jamestown. 

Miss Louisiana—Judith Ann Coday, LSU, Baton 


Miss Maryland—Robin Carole Davis, Hyattsville. 
Miss Minnesota—Jean Marie Elverum, Faribault. 
Gong Missouri—Dusene Alee Vunoyich, Kansas 


y. 
Miss Montana—Lois Marie Volkel, Missoula. 
Miss Nebraska—Cheryl Ann Jaeke, Shelton. 
Miss Nevada—Nancy Marie Bowen, McGill. 
Miss New Hampshire—Drina Bouchard, Rochester, 
Miss New Jersey—Ann Susan Barber, Westfield. 
Miss New Mexico—Carolyn, Adams Moore, Carlsbad. 
Miss New York City—Sherrylyn Patecell, Flushing. 
Miss North Dakota—Carol Ruth Olson, Fargo. 
Miss Ohio—Alice:.Ann McClain, Marion. 
Miss Oklahoma—Donna Kay Creed, Enid. 
Miss Pennsylvania—Priscilla Mae Hendricks, 

Shillington. 
Miss Rhode Island—Sally Mae ‘Saabye, Warwick. 
Miss South Dakota—Janet Lee Barber, Britton. 
Miss Tennessee—Jenny Louise Thomas, Nashville. 
Miss Vermont—Anne Elaine Masino, Randolph. 
Miss Virginia—Catherine Cynthia Birch, Staunton. 
Miss Washington—Connie Rae Hughes, Bellingham. 
Miss West Virginia—Mary Elizabeth Hoback, 
Bluefield. 

Miss Wisconsin—Karen Marie Fahrenbach, Racine. 
Miss Wyoming—Sharon Irene Luond, Cheyenne. 


MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER 


Bess Myerson, 1945, is a star on television. 

Marilyn Buford, 1946, is a motion picture and 
television actress. 

Barbara Jo Walker, 1947, is Mrs. John V. Hum- 
mel, wife of a Memphis, Tenn., pediatrician and 
has two sons and a daughter. 

BeBe Shopp, 1948, is Mrs. Bayard David Waring, 
of Arlington, Mass. She has three daughters. 

Jacque Mercer, 1949, is Mrs. Richard Curran, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. and has two sons. 

Yolande Betbeze, 1951, is the wife of Matthew 
Fox, motion picture executive. 

Colleen Kay Hutchins, 1952, is the wife of Dr. 
E. M. Vandeweghe, Air Force pediatrician, and 
has one son. 

Neva Jane Langley, 1953, is Mrs. William A. 
Fickling, Jr., of Macon, Ga., and has a son and a 
daughter. 

Evelyn Margaret Ay, 1954, is Mrs. Cari Sempier 
of Verona, N. J. and mother of a daughter and 
@ son. 

Lee Ann Meriwether, 1955, is a television star 
and wife of stage star Frank Aletter, they have a 
daughter. 

Sharon Kay Ritchie, 1956, is the wife of Don 
Cherry, singer, and mother of two sons, 

Marian Ann McKnight, 1957, is married to 
Gareth Carmody, film actor. 

Marilyn Van Derbur, 1958, is a television per- 
sonality. 

Mary Ann Mobley, 1959, is studying dramatics 
and voice with private teachers in New York City. 


Rouge (Branson, Missouri). 
MRS. AMERICA CONTEST 


The 22nd annual Mrs. America Homemaking Contest’ was held June 2-14, 1960, at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., and was won by Mrs. Rosemary Murphy, Kentland, Ind., wife of George E. Murphy, a truck 
freight terminal manager, and mother of five children, Steven, 10; Michael, 8; Patrick, 7; Jeffrey, 5 
and Cynthia, 3. She is 32 years old, weighs 125 Ibs. and is 5 ft. 842 in. tall. She was born in Lafayette, 
Ind., and attended Purdue University. 

Second place was won by Mrs. Patricia O’Connor, Granite Falls, Minn., wife of an insurance broker 
and mother of five; third place by Mrs. Lillian Clemens, wife of U. S. Air Force pilot and mother of 
three. Mrs. Vivian Ackerman, Tucson, Ariz., wife of a county attorney and mother of three, was 
selected ‘‘Mrs. U. S. Savings Bonds,’’ in an event sponsored by the U. S, Treasury Dept. Mrs. Agnes 
Vick, Providence, R. I., wife of a construction worker and mother of three, won the Mrs. Congeniality 
trophy. A total of 24 trophies were awarded. Mrs, Margaret Priebe, Mrs. America of 1960, received a 
special award of $500. 

Mrs. Murpny received a four bedroom home in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., a completely equipped gas 
kitchen and appliances, a fiberglass swimming pool, a two-week vacation for herself and family, a 
mink stole and personal apparel. 


AMERICAN MOTHER AND FATHER OF THE YEAR 


Mrs. Emerald Lucy Barman Arbogast of Los Angeles, Calif., was chosen as American Mother of the 
Year 1960 by the American Mothers Committee, 525 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., in connection 
with Mother’s Day, May 8. Mrs. Abrogast is mother of 6 children, grandmother of 10, and four times 
a greatgrandmother. ; 

Robert F. Kennedy, Presidential campaign manager for his brother, John F, Kennedy, was elected 
American Father of the Year 1960 by the National Father’s Day Committee, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., in connection with Father’s Day, June 19. Robert Kennedy is father of 7 children, 


SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 


All Awards were made in 1960, unless otherwise designated. 


HORATIO ap eee A ierty ® 

Given by American Sc’ and Colleges Assn., 
in recognition of achievement from Taine begin- 
nings: Frank Armour, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
W. Galbreath, Columbus, Ohio; Carl S. Hallauer, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Garvice D. Kincaid, Lexington, 
Ky.; Ed. C. Leach, Galveston, Tex.; James A. 
myer. canara gle ee gonn inter’ PuRARea Ss 

a.; Robert S, Solinsky, cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Gold medal, annually since 1937 to_a distin- 
guished American of Irish ancestry. Very Rev. 
Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., pres. of Fordham Univ. 

AMERICAN LEGION CONTEST 

National high school oratorical contest for 
awards, annually since 1938, was entered by more 
than 360,000 students in 1960. National Finals at 
Penn Yan, N. Y., April 11, 1960. Winners, Lanny 
Dee Unruh, Newton, Kan., $4,000; Manuel Don, 
Tucson, Ariz., $2,500; Robert N. Peery, Jr., $1,000; 
Richard J. Stillman, Carlisle, Pa., $500. Contests 
are arranged by the National Americanism Com- 
mission of the American Legion. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award, $25,000 and a 
sculpture, for most significant contribution to the 
use of aluminum in architecture. To Prof. Jean 
Tschumi, Univ. of Lausanne, for his design of the 
Nestle International heada. bldg. in Vevey, Switz- 
erland. Gold Medal of the Institute, to Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick Memorial 
Award, Norman P. Mason, U.S. Housing Admin- 
istrator, for his outstanding achievement in the 
unification of the building industry. AIA Fine Arts 

edal, Thomas Hart Benton, Kansas City, Mo. 
AIA Craftsmanship Medal, William L. DeMatteo, 
Williamsburg, Va. Award for Architectural Pho- 
tography, Roger Sturtevant, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 

Award of Merit for Poetry, $1,000 and medal, 
Hilda Doolittle. Howells Medal for Fiction, James 
Gould Cozzens, for By Love Possessed. Fellowship 
in Literature of the American Academy in Rome, 
Walter Clemons. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 

Gold Medal for Essays and Criticism, E. B. 
White. Gold Medal for Painting, Charles E. Burch- 
field. Arnold W. Brunner Award for Architecture, 
$1,000, Louis I. Kahn. Loines Award for Poetry, 
$1,000, Abbie Huston Evans. Marjorie Peabody 
Waite Award, $1,000,Louise Talma, composer. 
Richard and Hinda Rosenthal Awards, $1,000 each, 
to John Updike for his novel, The Poorhouse Fair, 
and to Ann Steinbrocker for painting. Arts and Let- 
ters Grants, $1,500 each, to distinguished artists, 
writers and composers who are not members of the 
Institute—Art: Marvin Cherney, Chen Chi, Eugene 
Ludins, Rhoda Sherbell, George Tooker, Harold 
Tovish, Walter Williams, Literature: Irving Howe, 
Norman Mailer, Wright Morris, Adrienne Rich, 
Philip Roth, W. D. Snodgrass, May Swenson. 
Music: Arthur Berger, Easley Blackwood, Salvatore 
Martirano, Gunther Schuller. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Ernest Orlando Lawrence Memorial Awards, 
estab. 1959. Given for meritorious contributions to 
the development, use or control of atomic energy, 
$5,000 each. To Dr. Harvey Brooks and Dr. Norman 
F. Ramsey, Jr., both of Harvard Univ.; Dr. John 
S. Foster, Jr, and Dr. Isadore Perlman, both of 
Lawrence Radiation Lab., Univ. of California; Dr. 
Alvin M. Weinberg, Oak Ridge Natl. Laboratory. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE AWARD 

Estab. in 1955 through a grant of $1,000,000 by 
the Ford Motor Company Fund as a memorial to 
Henry and Edsel Ford. Awards of $75,000 each 
and a gold medal are to be granted for outstanding 
contributions to the peaceful use of atomic energy. 
1959 award jointly to Dr, Leon Szilard and Dr. 
Eugene P, Wigner. 1960 award jointly to Dr. 
Walter H. Zinn and Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg. 


Aviation Awards 


Institute of Aeronautical Sciences: Octave Chan- 
ute eRe a ie J. Tymezyszyn, Fed. Aviation 
Agency. John J. Jeffries Award—Brig. Gen. Don D. 
Flickinger, USAF (MC) ARDC. Robert M. Losey 
Award—Herbert Riehl, Univ. of Chicago. Sylvanus 
Albert Reed Award—Karel J. Bossart, Convair, 
Div. of Gen. Dynamics Corp. Lawrence Sperry 
Award—James E. McCune, Aeronautical Research 
Assn. of Princeton, Louis W. Hill Space Trans- 
portation Award—James A. Van Allen, State Univ. 
of Iowa. Daniel Guggenheim Medal—Grover Loen- 
ing, for a lifetime devoted to advancement of 
aeronautics in America. 

Gen. Eenry H. Arnold Gold Medal, by Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, for outstanding contribution to 
aviation. Clarence L. Johnson, 


Society of Automotive Wright Broth- 
ers Medal—Milford Gay Chillers’ Tockheed Air- 


erat Mion Safety Award, by Monsanto Chemical 


Co., to Elwood R, eseda, F.A.A. 
eure Tal oa Air Safety Award, by 
Flight Safety Foundation, to Melvin N. Gough, 


Natl. Aeronautics and S Admin. 

* Grover E. Bell Award. 206 outstanding work in 
helicopter development, Igor I. Sikorsky. 

Frank G. Brewer Trophy, by National Aeronautic 
Assn. To Dr. Paul Garber, Smithsonian Institution, 
for outstanding work in aviation education. 

Harmon International -Air Trophies, to outstand- 
ing aviator and aeronaut of the year. Aviator— 
Capt. Joe B. Jordan, USAF. Aeronaut—Capt. 
Joseph W. Kittinger, Jr., USAF. 

Alexander Klemin Trophy, by American Heli- 
copter Society. To V. Keith Putnam, U.S. 
Transp. Corps, Aviation Test Activity. 

Langley Medal, by Smithsonian Institution, post- 
humously to Dr. Robert H. Goddard for his pioneer 
work in r y 

Elmer A. Sperry Award, for outstanding con- 
tribution in transporation, Frederick D. Braddon, 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Wright Brothers Memorial Trophy, by Natl. 
Aeronautic Assn., to William P. MacCracken, Jr. 


F. WAYLAND AYER CUP 
Awarded annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. of 
Philadelphia for newspaper typography, makeup. 
To the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette. 


Book Awards 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences, prizes 
for monographs, $1,000 in each of three categories. 
Humanities—William P. Malm, for Japanese Na- 
gauta Music. Social Sciences—Lawrence E, Four- 
aker and Sidney Siegel. for Bargaining and Group 
Decision Making: Experiments in Bilateral Monop- 
oly. Physical and Biological Sciences—Walter H. 
Munk and Gordon J. MacDonald, for The Rota- 
tion of the Earth: A Geophysical Discussion. 

American Revolution Round Table Award, for 
best book on the American Revolution. Robert D. 
Bass, for Swamp Fox—The Life and Campaigns 
of General Francis Marion. 

Anglican Writers Award, $1,000, to Donet Mey- 
nell Roelofs, for A Testament of Turning. 

Anisfeld-Wolf Awards, by Saturday Review 
$1,000 each, for best books on racial relations. 
Basil Davidson, for The Lost Cities of Africa; John 
Haynes Holmes, for I Speak for Myself. 

Bancroft Prizes, by Columbia University, for 
historical writing, $3,000 each: Margaret Leech, for 
In the Days of McKinley; Prof. R. R. Palmer, for 
the Age of the Democratic Revolution. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Junior Book Awards, 
medals, to Thomas Caldecot Chubb, for The By- 
zantines; Darlene Geis and R. F. Peterson, for 
Dinosaurs and Other Pre-historic Animals; Herbert 
P. Paschel, for The First Book of Color; William 
P. Gottlieb, for Jets and Rockets and How: they 
Work; Ian Serrailier, for The Silver Sword; Bea- 
trice Schenk de Regniers and Reiner Zimnik, for 
The Snow Party. 

Brotherhood Awards, by National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Fiction—Morris L. West, for 
The Devil’s Advocate. Non-fiction—Kyle Haselden, 
for The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective. 

John Burroughs Assn., medal for nature study 
book, to John Kieran, for Natural History of New 
York City. 

Campion Award, by Catholic Book Club for con- 
tribution to Roman Catholic literature, to Frank 
Sheed and Maisie Ward. 

Carey-Thomas Award, by Publishers’ Weekly, 
for creative publishing, To Oxford University Press, 
for publication of biography of James Joyce, by 
Richard Ellmann. Honorable mention: Houghton 
Mifflin, for publication of A Field Guide to the 
Birds with A Field Guide to Bird Songs, written 
and illustrated by Roger Tory Peterson: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, for publishing The War for the 
Union, by Allan Nevins. 

Child Study Assn. of America, Children’s Book 
Award. To Zoa Sherburne, for Jennifer. 

Christopher Literary Awards, by the Christo- 
phers, for ‘‘positive and constructive” writing. To 
Eugene Kinkead, for In Every War But One; Bar- 
bara Ward, for Five Ideas that Change the World; 
Alfred Lansing, for Endurance; Barrett McGurn, 
for Decade in Europe; R. L. Bruckberger, for Im- 
age of America; Eugene Vale, for The Thirteenth 
Apostle; Samuel Eliot Morison, for John Paul 
Jones; Harold R. Medina, for The Anatomy of 
Freedom; Cornelius Ryan, for The Longest Day; 
Leonard Bernstein, for The Joy of Music. ; 

Civil War Round Table of New York, Fletcher 
Pratt Award: Allan Nevins, War for the Union. , 

Cock Robin Mystery Award, by Macmillan Com- 
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dox. Silver medals: (unclassified) Henry F, May 
Fawn M. 


from Ashiya; 
The Earth 
(juvenile) Phillip H. 


Prize, annual: competition, $250 by 
first serial 


Foundation. Awards for 
children’s books, $250 each author and scroll to 
publisher. IGY: Year of Discovery, by Sidney 
Chapman (Univ. of Michigan Press); Experiments 
in Sky Watching, by F. M. Branley (Crowell); Wil- 
lie Joe and His Small Change; by Marguerite Vance 
(Dutton); The Great Dissenters, by Fred Reinfeld 
(Crowell). 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award, $5,000 
grant from the Book-of-the-Month Club, for the 
purchase of books. To Preble County District Li- 
brary, Ohio. 

Friends of American Writers Award, $1,000, for 
book by a Midwest writer, or a book with a Mid- 
west locale. Otis Carney, for Yesterday’s Hero. 

Friends of Literature, Chicago, annual awards. 
$500 to Richard Ellmann, for his James Joyce, and 
$500 to Saul Bellow, for Henderson, the Rain King. 
$100 to Helen Singer, for work of poetry. 


Harper Prize Novel, award of $10,000 for best | 
novel submitted in biennial competition. 1960— | 


Herbert Lobsenz, for Vangel Griffin. 

Harvard University Press Award, $2,000, for 
distinguished work by member of Harvard faculty, 
published by Harvard Univ. Press. Prof. Renato 
Poggioli, for The Poets of Russia, 1890-1930. 

Haskins Medal, by Mediaeval Academy of Amer- 
ica, to Rev. Prof. Francis Dvornik, for The Idea of 


Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of the | 


Apostle Andrew. 

Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards. Annual con- 
test in creative writing at Univ. of Michigan. 
Fiction: Lewis B. Horne for short stories, The 


Lineage of Ephraim, $600; Burley L. Hendricks for | 


A Taste of the Lotus, $500; Andris M. Hirss for 
five short stories, $500; John Dixon Hunt for The 
Sad Probation, $500; John M. Keyes for The 
Bounty Hunters, $500. Essay: John Dixon Hunt for 
critical essays, $700; James A. Barry for critical 
and philosophical essays, $600; Virgil Hutton for 
critical essays, $500. Drama: Ernest E. Ellis for 


three one-act plays, $800; Jack E. Noyes for two | 


plays, $800; Benjamin Peacock for Uriah, $800. 
Poetry: Emery E. George for Crystals of Earth and 
Air, $800; James A. Randall for Collected Poems: 
1958-60, $800; Donald R. Howard for In the Muse- 
um, $600; John Dixon Hunt for These Ithacas, $600. 
Joseph Henry Jackson Award, $1,000, by San 
Francisco Foundation, to give recognition to new 
writers from West Coast. James Fetler, for his 
partially completed novel The Seen and Not Seen. 
Jewish Book Council of America, prizes for best 
books of Jewish interest. Philip-Roth, for Goodbye, 
Columbus; Sylvia Rothchild, for Keys to a Magic 
Door; Eisig Silberschlag, for Hebrew poetry; 
Ephraim Auerbach, for Yiddish poetry; Amy K. 
Blank, for English-Jewish poetry. 
American Library Assn., Newbery Medal, for 
children’s book: Joseph Krumgold, for Onion John, 
Caldecott Medal, for picture book for children: 
Marie Hall Ets, for Nine Days to Christmas. 
Aurianne Award, $200, for a juvenile book which 
develops humane attitudes toward animal life. To 
Meindert DeJong, for Along came a Dog. Clarence 
Day Award, $1,000 for encouraging reading. To 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Univ. of Calif. Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award, for distinguished service to the 
library profession, $1,000, to Verner Clapp, Council 
on Library Resources. Library Literature Award, 
$500, to Marjorie ake Lowenthal, for Book Selec- 
ion and Censorship. 
5 Macmillian Fiction Awards, $2,500, and $5,000 
in advance on royalties. To David Storey, for This 
orting Life. 
Er iestseippl Valley Historical Assn., award for re- 
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search in American history $1,000. To Donald F. 
Warner, for The Idea of Continental Union. 

Thomas More Assn. Medal, for distin het 
Catholic publishing. To Sheed and Ward, for The 
Image Industries, by William F. Lynch, S.J. 

National Book Awards, by American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, American Booksellers Assn. and 
Book Manufacturers Institute as a cooperative ef- 
fort of the book publishing industry. $1,000 each, 
for distinguished literary achievement: Philip 
Roth, for book of short stories, Goodbye Columbus; 
Richard Ellmann, for James Joyce, a biography; 
Robert Lowell, for book of poetry, Life Studies, 

Pfizer Prize, $500, by History of Science Society, 
for best work on history of science. To Marie Boas, 
for Robert Boyle and 17th Century Chemistry. 

Phi Beta Kappa, Christian Gauss Award, $1,000, 
for best book in field of literary scholarship and 
criticism: The Idea of Poetry in France, by Mar- 
garet Gillman. Science Prize, $1,000, for best book 
in field of science or interpretation of science: 
Darwin’s Century, by Loren Hiseley. 

O. Henry Prize Awards, by Doubleday & Co., 
for short stories published in Prize Stories, Three 
annual prizes, $300, $200, and $100. Lawrence Sar- 
gent Hall, for The Ledge; Philip Roth, for Defend- 
er of the Faith; Robin White, for Shower of Ashes. 

Francis Parkman Prize of the Society of Ameri- 
can Historians, $500, to Matthew Josephson, for 
Edison, A Biography. 

Edgar Allan Poe Awards, by Mystery Writers of 
America. Novel—Celia Fremlin, for The Hours Be- 
fore Dawn. Short story—Roald Dahl, for The 
Landlady. True crime story—Thomas Gallagher, 
for Fire at Sea. 

Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, by Women’s 
National Book Assn., for outstanding work in liter- 
ature by a woman, To Pearl S. Buck. 

Texas Institute of Letters, Dallas, awards for 
best books by Texans. Jesse H. Jones Award, $1,000, 
for fiction—Walter Clemons; for the Poison Tree. 
Carr P. Collins Award, $1,000, for non-fiction— 
Lewis U. Hanke, for Aristotle and the American 
Indians. Friends of the Dallas Public Library 
Award, $500, for a book making most significant 
contribution to knowledge—David L. Miller, for 
Modern Science and Human Freedom. McMurray 
Book Shop Award, $250, for best first novel—Ham- 
ilton Maule, for Jeremy Todd. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award, bronze 
medal, to Arnold Brecht, for Political Theory, 
the Foundations of Twentieth-Century Political 


Thought. 
BORDEN AWARDS 

By Borden Co. Foundation, for research in vari- 
ous fields of science, $1,000 each and gold medal. 
Dr. E. L. Jack, Univ. of California; Dr. Norman 
L. Jacobson, Iowa State Univ.; Dr. Mark Keeney, 
Univ. of Maryland; Dr, Marian Swendseid, Uniy. 
of California; Dr. Roger G. Hansen, Michigan 
State Univ.; Dr. Henry H. Dukes, Cornell Univ,: 
Dr. Robert F. Pitts, Cornell Univ,; Dr. Frederick 
W. Lorenz, Univ. of California; Dr. Harold E,. 
Harrison, Johns Hopkins Uniy. 

BRANDEIS GOLD MEDALS 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis Gold Medal Awards, 
by the Jewish Forum, for service to humanity. To 
Lewis Gottlieb, City Natl. Bank of Baton Rouge, 
La.; Albert M. Greenfield, Bankers Security Corp. 
of Philadelphia; Irving S. Olds, Cooper Union; 
Richard Tucker, Metrop. Opera Co.; Perry M, 
Shoemaker, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY AWARDS 

Creative Arts Awards Medals, annually in recog- 
nition of outstanding artistic achievement. To 
Aaron Copland (music); Thornton Wilder (thea- 
tre); Yvor Winters (poetry); Naum Gabo (sculp- 


| ture). Grants-in-aid, $1,500 each, given to encour- 


age younger artists. To Guenther Schuller (music), 
James Rosati (sculpture); William Alfred (thea- 
tre); John Berryman (poetry). 
M. CAREY THOMAS PRIZE 

Estab. 1922, by Alumnae Assn. of Bryn Mawr 
College, to an American woman in recognition of 
eminent achievement; $5,000. To Katharine EH, 
McBride, president of Bryn Mawr. 

CARVER AWARD 

Annually, by George Washington Carver Me- 
morial Institute, for outstanding contribution to 
betterment of race relations and human welfare. 
To George A. Beavers, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Catholic Awards 


Catholic Institute of the Press Award, for ad- 
vancement of Roman Catholic principles in the 
field of communications, to the Rev. John La- 
Farge, America magazine. 

Catholic Press Assn. Award, for outstanding con- 
tribution to Roman Catholic journalism. Frank A. 
Hall, Natl. Catholic Welfare Conference New Serv- 
ice. Special awards to Charles H. Ridder, Catholic 
News, and George A. Pflaum, publisher, 
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James J. Hoey Awards, by Catholic Interracia. 
Council of New York. Annually to two man 
Catholic laymen, one white and one Negro. William 
Duffy, Jr. and George A. Moore. 

Laetare , annually, since 1883, Univ. 
of Notre Dame to an outstanding Roman Catholic 
layman. Dr. George N. Shuster. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Chemical Industry Medal, Hans Stauffer. Perkin 
Medal, Karl Folkers. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

Awards for achievements in specified fields of 
chemistry. Roger Adams Award in Organic Chemis- 
try, $5,000, gold medal and travel expenses, R. B. 
Woodward. Most of following awards comprise a 
medal, a prize of $1,000 and a travel allowance. 
ACS Award in Biological Chemistry, Frederick L. 
Crane. ACS Award in Chemical Instrumentation, 
Marcel J. E. Golay. ACS Award in Chemistry of 
Milk, Vladimir N..Krukovsky. ACS Award for 
Creative Work in Synthetic Organic Chemistry, 
Melvin S. Newman. ACS Award in Chromatography 
and Eletrophoresis, Harold H. Strain. ACS Award 
in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, O. A. 
Hougen, ACS Award for Nuclear Applications in 
Chemistry, Joseph J. Katz, ACS Award in Petrole- 
um Chemistry, George S. Hammond. ACS Award 
in Pure Chemistry, Eugene E. Van Tamelen. Fisher 
Award in Analytical Chemistry, H. A. Laitinen. 
Fritzsche Award, for achievement in field of es- 
sential oils, C. F, Seidel. Garvan Medal, for dis- 
tinguished services to chemistry by a woman, Sarah 
Ratner, James T. Grady Award, for outstanding 
public reporting in chemistry or related fields, 
David Dietz. Kendall Co. Award in Colloid Chem- 
istry, Stephen Brunauer. Paul-Lewis Labs. Award 
in Enzyme Chemistry, Frank Huennekens. Priest- 
ley Medal, for distinguished services to chemistry, 
Wallace R. Brode. Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Award in Chem, Education, John C. Bailar, Jr. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

Benjamin Altman Prizes. Landscape painting, 
first prize, $2,000, Seymour Remenick; second 
prize, $1,000, Raphael Ellender. Figure painting, 
first prize, $2,000, Ann Eshner; second prize, $1,000, 
Alexander Brook. Edwin Palmer Memorial Prize, 
$1,000, for a marine painting, Joseph Floch, An- 
drew Carnegie Prize, $500, for painting, Loring W. 
Coleman. S. J. Wallace Truman Prize, $500, for 
landscape painting, Noel Rockmore. 


EINSTEIN AWARDS 

Albert Einstein Commemorative Awards, by Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva Univ., 
N. Y. $1,000 and medal each. Citizenship—Jacob 
Blaustein; Arts—Leonard Bernstein; Science—Dr, 
Richard P, Feynman. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN MEDAL 

By Lewis and Rosa Strauss Memorial Fund, for 
outstanding contribution in the natural sciences. 
Gold medal and $5,000. Prof. Leo Szilard. 


Engineering Awards 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
Awards for contributions to chemical engineering 
literature: Allan P, Colburn Award—L. E. Scriven, 
2nd, Minneapolis, Minn., and C. V. Sternling, Oak- 
land, Cal. William H. Walker Award—J. M. Smith, 
Purdue Uniy. Professional Progress Award, $1,000, 
for significant contribution to chemical engineer- 
ing. Dr. W. G. Pfann. Founders Award, for out- 
standing contributions to chemical engineering. 
W. G. Whitman and M. G. Whitaker. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Edi- 
son Gold Medal, to James F. Fairman, Lamme Gold 
Medal, Lee A. Kilgore. Bronze Medal in Electrical 
Engineering Education, and $500, Ernst Weber. 
William M. Habirshaw Award, medal and $500, 
Selden B, Crary. Mervin J. Kelly Award, medal and 
$1,000, to Mervin J. Kelly. Morris E. Leeds Award, 
$500, Perry A. Borden. David Sarnoff Award, gold 
medal, Rudolf Kompfner. Fortescue Fellowship, 
$2,500, for post graduate work in electrical en- 
gineering, Jeffrey Frey. 

American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers, medals and awards for dis- 
tinguished achievements. John Franklin Carll 
Award—Eugene A. Stephenson. James Douglas 
Gold Medal—Augustus B. Kinzel. Extractive Metal- 
lurgy Div. Award—L. S. Renzoni, R. C. McQuire, 
W. V. Barker. Benjamin F, Fairless Award— 
Charles McElroy White. Cedric K. Ferguson Medal 
—Henry J. Ramey, Jr. Hal Williams Hardinge 
Award—Samuel H. Dolbear. Robert Lansing Hardy 
Gold Medal—John Price Hirth. Robert W. Hunt, 
Medal—T. E. Dancy, A. T. Sadler, H. N. Lander. 
Daniel C. Jackling Award—Louis B. Slichter. J. E. 
Johnson, Jr. Award—Harry Holiday, Jr. Anthony 
F, Lucas Gold Medal—Albert C. Rubel. F. B. Mc- 
Kune Memorial Award—W. P. Conner, D. J. Mil- 
ler. Mineral Industry Educ. Award—Lester Charles 
Uren, Erskine Ramsay Gold Medal—Raymond 
Ernest Salvati. Rossiter W. Raymond Mem. Award 


Ananagement, Ralph J. Cordiner, Research Medal 


—Paul G. Shewmon, Robert H. Richards Award— 
Norman L. hae Wm, Lawrence Saunders Gold 
imerioen Bosicty of Civil Rneinenrs, models and 
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Gold "Medal—J 
lingwood Prize—Ralph L. Barnett, Construction 


Medal—Charles G. Gunne. . Ernest 

ard—Othmar H. Ammann... Theodore von 
Karman Award—William Prager. James Laurie 
Prize—Ernest F. Masur. Thomas A. Middle! 
Award—F. E. Richart, Jr. Leon S. Moisseiff Award 
—Frank Baron and Harold S. Dayis. Professional 
Recognition Award—E. Lawrence Chandler. Thom- 
as Fitch Rowland Prize—Jack W. Hilf. J. C. Stev- 
ens Award—Hans A. Einstein. Arthur M. Welling- 
ton Prize—John M. Biggs, Herbert S. Suer and 
Jacobus M. Louw. 

American Society for Engineering Education. 
Lamme Medal, ‘for contributions to engineering 
education and research, Dr. Theodore von Karman. 
George West Award, Dr. Robert B. Bird, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. Curtis W. McGraw Award, 
Dr. Ali B. Cambel, Northwestern Univ. 

American Society Mechanical Engineers. 
Medals and awards for distinguished service or 
accomplishment in science and engineering. ASME 
Medal—Carl Richard Soderberg. AS George 
Westinghouse Gold Medal—Ernest Charles Gas- 
ton. Blackall Machine Tool and Gage Award—B. 
Popper and David Wolfgang Pessen, both of Israel. 
Junior Award—Gunnar Heskestad and Duane 
Robert Olberts. Machine Design Medal—Rudolph 
Earl Peterson. Melville Medal—William Godfrey 
Steltz. Pi Tau Sigma Gold Medal—George N. Hat- 
sopoulos. Richards Memorial Award—Ascher H. 
Shapiro. Timoshenko Medal—Cornelis B. Biezeno, 
Netherlands, and Richard Grammel, Germany. 
Worcester Reed Warner Medal—Lloyd H. Donnell. 

American Society for Metals. ASM Gold Medal— 
John B. Johnson, Aeronautical Research Lab., 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 
Albert Sauveur Achievement Award—Bruce Chal- 
mers, Harvard Univ. Albert Easton White Award— 
Champion H. Matthewson, Yale Univ. 

American Society of Tool and Manufacturing 
Engineers, Gold Medal, for outstanding writings 
dealing with tool and_ manufacturing engineering. 
Edward C. Varnum. Progress Award, for accom- 
plishments in manufacturing processes, methods or 
for significant research, Dr. Norbert Wiener. : 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Science and En- 
gineering Award, to Auguste and Jacques Piccard, 
Switzerland. 

Charles B. Dudley Medal, by American Society 
for Testing Materials, for original contribution on 
research in engineering materials. To G. R. Irwin, 
J._A. Kies, and H. L. Smith. 

Radio Corp. of America, David Sarnoff Awards, 
for outstanding achievements in science and en- 
gineering. Gold medal each. Science award, Dr. 
Leon S. Nergaard, R.C.A. Laboratories. Engineer- 
ing award, Duane C, Brown, R.C.A. Service Co. 
Joint awards of engineering societies. John 
Fritz Gold Medal, for notable scientific achieve- 
ment. Stephen D. Bechtel. Washington Award, for 
advancing human progress through engineering, 
Herbert Payne Sedwick. Alfred Noble Prize, for a 
technical paper of exceptional merit. Ronald T. 
McLaughlin, Jr. 


JAMES FORRESTAL MEMORIAL 
A medal, by National Security Industrial Assn., 
for advancing American defense. To Donald 
Quarles and Wilfred J. McNeil. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 

The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania gives the Franklin Medal for an outstanding 
career in physical sciences, and other medals for 
achievements in a specified field of science. Frank- 
lin Medal—Dr. Roger Adams, Univ. of Illinois. 
Stuart Ballantine Medal—Dr. Rudolf Kompfner, 
Dr. John R. Pierce, and Dr. Harry Nyquist, all of 
Bell Telephone Labs. Frank P. Brown Medal—R. 
Buckminster Fuller, Forest Hills, N. Y. Walton 
Clark Medal—Robert W. Cook and Lee F, McBride, 
both of C, W. Fuelling, Inc. Elliott Cresson Medal 
—Dr. W. F. G. Swann, Bartol Research Fdn.; Dr. 
Arpad L. Nadai, Westinghouse Research Labs.; Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, Natl. Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
min. George R. Henderson Medal—Herbert Sam- 
mons and Ernest Chatterton, both of D. Napier & 
Son, Ltd., London, England. Louis B. Levy Medal 
—Ezra S. Krendel, Franklin Inst., and Duane T. 
McRuer, Systems Technology, Inc. Edward Long- 
streth Medal—Molton B. Taylor, AEROCAR; Dr, 
John W. Coltman, Westinghouse Research Labs,: 
Dr. W. Edward Chamberlain, Veterans Admin,: Dr. 
Frederick A. Keidel, E. I. duPont DeNemours & 
Co, Howard N. Potts Medal—Dr. Charles S. Drap- 
er, Mass. Inst, of Technology. Vermilye Medal— 
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George Romney, American Motors Corp. John 
Price Wetherill Medal—Dr. R. Castaing, Univ. of 
Paris, France; Dr. Walter Juda, Ionics, Inc.; Dr. 
Victor V. Vacquier, Univ. of Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ETY 
Gold Medal, to Dr. James R. Killian. 


FREEDOM AWARD 
Annually, by Freedom House, for outstanding 
contributions to the cause of freedom. Alan Paton, 
Union of So. Africa, 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 

Given annually for outstanding contributions 
towards public understanding of the American way 
way of life. George Washington Award, medal and 
$5,000, to Sen. John L. McClellan. Special Freedom 
Leadership Awards: Secy. of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, Comdr. William R. Anderson, Ward 
Bond, Lt. Comdr. Donald M. Hanson, Armand 
Penha, Bob Hope, Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton, the 
Hon. Elwood Fouts, Dr. Ian Stuart. cipal 
awards in other categories, medal and $1,000 each: 
Rev. Paul W. Johnston, Worthington, Ohio; Dr. 
James H. Jauncey, El Paso, Tex.; First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Germantown and WRCA-TV, Phil- 
adelphia; Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex.; 
Surrey Lane Corners Community Recreation Pro- 
ject, St. Louis; Robert N. Palmer, Springfield, Mo.; 
Newell Jones and Jack Tucker, San Diego, Calif.: 
Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris; Thomas M. O'Reilly, 
Toledo, Ohio; Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce; 
Major Rodney L. Cron, USAF. Other top awards, 
encased George Washington Honor Medal each: 
Kiwanis International; Natl. Society of the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution; Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the U.S.; William Henry Cham- 
berlin, Cambridge, Mass.; Jess Raley, Gadsden, 
Ala.; Kay Houston, Atlanta, Ga.; William A. 
Evans, Indianapolis; John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Gair’s, Redlands, Calif.; Armco 
Steel Corp.; Philadelphia Board of Education and 
Radio Station WFIL, Philadelphia; Walt Disney 
Productions, Burbank, Calif.; fice of Armed 
Forces Information and Education, U.S. Dept. of 
Defense; Euclid Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Lower Providence Township School District, Eagle- 
ville, Pa.; Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Penrose Medal, for original contribution in 
geology. Dr. Walter H. Bucher, Columbia Univ. 
Arthur L, Day Medal, for achievements in appli- 
cation of physics and chemistry to solution of 
geologic problems. Dr. Konrad B. Krauskop, Stan- 
ford Univ. Kirk Bryan Award, for a paper ad- 
vancing the science of geomorphology or a related 

field. Dr. John F. Nye, Bristol Univ., England. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 

By John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York, to help finance projects of scholars 
and artists with capacity for original research and 
artistic creation. Fellowship grants worth $1,400,- 
000 were awarded in 1960 to 303 residents of the 
United States, Canada, the Latin American re- 
publics, the Republic of the Philippines and of the 
British Caribbean area. 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 
Given annually by American Museum of Safety, 
to stimulate conservation of human life-on rail- 
roads. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. (incl. 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co.); 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co.; Canadian 
Pacifie Lines in Maine. 


DANNIE HEINEMAN PRIZE 
By American Physical Society and American 
Institute of Physics, for distinguished contribution 
to mathematical physics, $2,500. To Dr. Aage Bohr, 
Univ. of Copenhagen, Denmark. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS AND GRANTS 

By Sidney Hillman Foundation, to perpetuate the 
ideals of Sidney Hillman. Prize Awards, $500 each, 
to Harold M. Hyman for his book, To Try Men’s 
Souls; Harry W. Ernst and Charles H. Drake for 
their article, Poor, Proud and Primitive: The Lost 
Appalachians, published in The Nation; Edward 
P. Morgan for news broadcasts over ABC Radio 
Network; Station WNTA-TV for The Play of the 
Week program. In addition, the foundation in 1960 
gave lecture grants and other educational grants 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000 to 13 educational 
institutions in the United States and to Technion 
and Amal School in Israel. 


HOMEMAKING SCHOLARSHIPS 

Betty Crocker Search for the American Home- 
maker of Tomorrow, annually by General Mills, 
Inc., to emphasize importance of homemaking and 
to prepare girls for their future roles as home- 
miukers: Winners, one from each state and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, receive scholarships to study at 
college of their choice. 1960 All-American Home- 
maker of Tomorrow and winner of $5,000 scholar- 


os Jean Paula Eberhart, Topeka, is 

on Mgrs gies thet Charlotte Cook, Leesburg, Va. 
Third, $3,000, Sheila Voris, Dayton, Ohio. Fourth, 
$2,000, Audrey Hanssen, Michigan, N.D. 


Journalism Awards 


Howard W. Blakeslee Awards, by American Heart 
Assn., $500 each. Newspaper—Barbara Milz, for 
articles on open-heart surgery in the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle. Magazine—Francis Bello, for 
article in Fortune Magazine, How Good is Mr. 
Hurley’s Diet? Books—Dr. H. M. Marvin, for Your 
Heart: A Handbook for Laymen, and Isaac Asimov, 
for The Living River. Radio—A New Life for 
Larry, documentary account of an open-heart op- 
eration broadcast by Station KMOX, St. Louis. Tv 
—Close to the Heart, program on current heart 
research, by Station WCSH-TV, Portland Me. 

Heywood Broun Memorial Award, by American 
Newspaper Guild, $500. Jointly to Joseph Kahn 
and William Haddad, both of the N. ¥. Post. 

Maria Moors Cabot Awards, by Columbia Univ.. 
for advancement of international friendship in the 
Americas. Gold medals to winners, silver plaques 
to newspapers they represent. James B. Canel, 
Inter American Press Assn., New York City; Jose 
A. Dutriz, Jr., La Prensa Grafica, San Salvador, 
El Salvador; Rodolfo N. Luque, La Prensa, Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina; William M. Pepper, Jr. 
Gainesville (Fla.) Daily Sun; Eduardo Santos, Ei 
Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia. 

Raymond Clapper Memorial, a scroll and $1,000, 
by Raymond Clapper Memorial Assn. to ‘‘inspire 
Washington newspaper men to emulate the high 
ideals he exemplified in his profession.’’ Vance 
Trimble, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. 

Roy W. Howard Award, estab. 1955 by Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, for performance above and 
beyond the call of duty, to encourage initiative and 
responsibility among personnel. Third award in 
1960 to Edward J. Meeman, editor of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 

Inter American Press Assn., Tom Wallace 
Awards, $500 and scroll, for journalistic compe- 
tence in clarifying Latin American problems. To 
John T. O’Rourke, Washington Daily News, and 
to the Miami Herald. 

Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Awards, by 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation, for outstand- 
ing reporting on medical research and public 
health. Each $2,500, a scroll and statuette of the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace. Robert Coughlan, 
for article, World Birth Control Challenge, in Life 
magazine; Fern Marja, for series on Children in 
Trouble: The Problem of the Mentally Disturbed 
in the New York Post; KMOX-TV, St. Louis, Mo., 
for series, The Changing Mind and program de- 
picting corneal transplant surgery. Special awards 
to CBS Reports, and to Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 

Florina Lasker Civil Liberties Award, $1,000, to 
Herbert L. Block (Herblock), editorial cartoonist 
of the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Missouri Awards in Journalism, estab. by Walter 
Williams, first dean of Univ. of Missouri School of 
Journalism. To Cowgill Blair, Joplin (Mo.) Globe; 
David Brinkley, NBC News, Washington, D, C.; 
Sir Winston Churchill; James S. Copley, Cople 
Press; Chet Huntley, NBC News, New York; J. 
Russell Wiggins, Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Times-Herald; The Wall Street Journal; Cranston 
Williams, American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 

Nieman Fellowships, by Harvard University, to 
promote and elevate standards of journalism and 
educate persons specially qualified for journalism. 
Bequest of Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow of founder 
of Milwaukee Journal, Lucius W. Nieman. Fellow- 
ships for 1959-60: Lowell S. Brandle, St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.), Times; Donald -G. Brazier, Seattle 
Times; Robert P, Clark, Louisville Courier-Journal; 
Peter L. Goldman, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; John 
N. Herbers, Jr., UPI; Thomas H. Joyce, Detroit 
News; Robert L. McCary, San Francisco Chronicle; 
John D. Pomfret, Milwaukee Journal; J. Thomas 
Pugh, Peoria Journal-Star; Andrew M. Secrest, 
Cheraw (S.C.) Chronicle; Robert C. Smith, Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot; Robert C. Toth, New York 
Herald Tribune; Lewis P. Nkosi, African magazine 
Drum; Aubrey Sussens, Rand Daily Mail, Johan- 
nesburg, So. Africa; Chanchal Sarkar, The States- 
man, New Delhi, India; Minchinobu Shirakawa, 
Kyodo News Service, Tokyo, Japan; Francis Wong, 
Sunday Mail, Singapore, Malaya. Louis Stark Me- 
morial Fellowship in labor reporting, given by the 
Nieman Foundation, first awarded in 1960 to 
Joseph A. Loftus, New-York Times. 

Overseas Press Club Awards, annually. Ed Stout 
Award, $500 and plaque, for best article or report 
on Latin America, to Bertram Johansson, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. E. W. Fairchild Award, 
$500 and plaque, for best business news reporting 
from abroad, Peter Weaver, McGraw Hill 
World News. Robert Capa Award, gold medal and 
plaque, for best photography requiring exceptional 
courage and enterprise abroad, to Mario Biasetti, 
CBS News. Other awards for reporting from 


ee 
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coad—A, M. Rosenthal, New York Times (press), 
ons News (radio, TV); Henri ae rceenns 
Life magazine (photo); Henry Toluzzi, NBC News 
pore picture); George B: 


Haddad and Joseph Kahn, New York Post; Radio 
& TV reporting—Av Westin and Howard K. Smith, 
CBS; News photography— Rangaswamy Satakopan, 
Assoc. Press, New Delhi; Special award—Wilbur 
Schramm, Stanford Univ., for his book, One Day 
in the World’s Press. ; 

Ernie Pyle Memorial Awards, by Scripps-Howard 
Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund, $1,000 each, for writ- 
ing and reporting most nearly exemplifying the 
style and craftsmanship of the late Ernie Pyle. To 
Henry N. Taylor, correspondent. for the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Powers, Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review. Spe- 
cial grant, $2,500, to the Inter-American Press 
Assn. for an exchange scholarship. 

Grantland Rice Fellowship Award, $1,500 for 
study at Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. To Wilbur L. Bradbury. 

Sigma Delta Chi, natl. professional journalism 
fraternity, annual awards, (plaques). Press: Saul 
Pett, Assoc. Press (reporting); Cecil Prince, Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News (edit. writing); Vance Trimble, 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance (Washington 
correspondence); William H. Stringer, Christian 
Science Monitor (foreign corresp.); Andrew Lopez, 
United Press Internat]. (news photography) ; 
Charles Gordon Brooks, Birmingham (Ala.) News 
(cartoon),; Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution (public 
service). Magazines: John Robert Coughlan, Life 
magazine (reporting); Saturday Evening Post 
(public service), Radio: Gene Marine, KPFK-FM, 
Los Angeles (newswriting); Donald H. Weston, 
KGVO, Missoula, Mont. (reporting); WIP Radio, 
Philadelphia (public service). Television: WGN-TV 
News Department, Chicago (reporting); WBZ-TV, 
Boston (public service). Research: Prof. Warren C, 
Price, Univ. of Oregon, for journalism research. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

Awards, $10,000 each, in recognition of distin- 
guished scholarly accomplishment in the human- 
itites and social sciences: Merle Curti, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Frederick Clifton Grant, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Kung-Chuan Hsiao, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Roman Jakobson, Harvard Univ.; 
Harold Dwight Lasswell, Yale Univ.; Robert R. 
Palmer, Princeton Univ.; Meyer Schapiro, Colum- 
bia Univ.; Walter Terence Stace, Princeton Univ.; 
Henry Nash Smith, Univ. of California; Rosemond 
Tuve, Connecticut College. 


MACMILLAN CO, FELLOWSHIP 
For study at Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
$3,000, to Edgar Wright, Wardsville, Ont., Canada, 


Medicine Awards 


Hofheimer Award, by American Psychiatric 
Assn., for research, Dr, Albert Stunkard, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, 

. Duckett Jones Memorial Award, by Helen 
Hay Whitney Foundation, $6,500, to Prof. Rebecca 
C. Lancefield of the Rockefeller Inst., for her 
discoveries in streptococcal infections. 

Albert Lasker Awards, given by medical and 
health organizations for the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation. $2,500 each and statuette of 
Winged Victory of Samothrace, By American Heart 
Assn, for achievement in cardiovascular research: 
Dr. Edgar V. Allen, Mayo Clinic; Dr. Karl Paul 
Link, Univ. of Wisconsin; Dr, Irving S. Wright, 
Cornell Univ, American Public Health Assn. for 
achievement in public health and medical re- 
search: Public health—Dr, John B. Grant, Univ. 
of Puerto Rico. Special award ($5,000 and statu- 
ette) to Pr. Abel Wolmon, Johns-Hopkins Univ, 
Group awards (statuettes and citations) to Crip- 
pled Children’s Program of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington. D. C. and Chronic Disease Program 
of the California Dept. of Public Health. Medical 
Research—Dr. James V. Neel, Univ. of Michigan; 
L. S. Penrose, Univ. of London, England; Ernst 
Ruska, West Berlin, Germany; Dr. James Hillier, 
RCA; Dr, M. H. F. Wilkins, Kings College, London, 
England; Dr. F. H, C. Crick, Cambridge Univ., 
England; Dr. James D. Watson, Harvard Univ. 
Intl. Society for the Welfare of Cripples for 
achievement in development of-services for the 
physically disabled: Dr. Paul W. Brand, Vellore, 
India; Dr. Gudmund Harlem, Minister of Health 
and Social Affairs of Norway; Mary E. Switzer, 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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Eli Lilly & Co, Avra. in’ Med medal 
ack 


and 

William F. Scherer, Univ. Minneso 

Abel Award in Pharmacology, Dr. J oe 
Soaxehe asia te Uasteriolae Sintsgy sad ae y, Dr. 
sear . 
Wallace Prescott Rowe, Natl. Inst. of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases, Be . Md. 

American Medical J 


Goldberger 
important 


Elgin, Okla. Hektoen Gold Medal, for exhi 
original investigation. Hermann N. Burian, Gunter 
K. von Noorden, Lee Allen and Ignacio V. Pon- 
setti. Billings Gold Medal, for exhibits portraying 
advances in medicine (teaching exhibits), Ph. 
Schwartz and I. Guneral. 

Passano Award, by William & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, $5,000, for contribution to medical 
science, Dr. René J. Dubos. 

American Public Health Assn., Sedgwick Me- 
morial Medal for distinguished service in public 
health. Dr. Fred T. Foard, North Carolina State 
Board of Health. 

National Tuberculosis Assn., Trudeau Medal, for 
contribution on the cause, prevention or treatment 
of tuberculosis. Dr. Arnold Rice Rich. Will Ross 
Medal, for contribution to tuberculosis control. 
Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama. 


AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Meisinger Award, jointly to Col. = D. 
Thompson, USAF, and Dr. Norman A. Phillips, 
Mass. Inst. of Technology. Carl-Gustaf Rossby 
Award, for outstanding research contributions, 
jointly to Prof. J. Bjerknes, Univ. of Calif., and 
Prof. Erik Palmen, Univ. of Helsinki, Finland. 
Award for achievement in bioclimatology, Fred- 
erick Sargent, M.D., Univ. of Illinois. Award for 
services to meteorology by a corporation, American 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Pan American World 
Airways, Trans World Airlines, and United Air 
Lines, Award for contribution to applied meteor- 
ology, Henry T. Harrison, Denver, Colo. 


MURRAY-GREEN AWARD 
Annually by AFL-CIO Community Service Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Agnes Meyer, for contribution to 
community organization, health and education. 


Music Awards 

Alice M. Ditson Award, $1,000, by Columbia Univ. 
to American conductor for services to American 
music, To Richard Bales. 

John E. Kimber Awards, administered by Kimber 
Farms Foundation, Fremont, Calif. Kimber Award 
in Instrumental Music, $3,000 and gold medal, 
Kenneth Yorke, violinist, Los Angeles, Calif. Frank 
Mancini Music Teaching Award, $1,000, Nino Mar- 
celli, San_Diego, Calif, 

Music Critics Circle of New York, awards for 
best new works performed in New York City 
during 1959-60 season: Norman Dello Joio for his 
Peete uae eee = yh Joan; oe Hindemith 

ix adrigals; eon Kirchner 

Bint barat hae te : Ee 

ationa! ederation of Music Clubs, Annual 
Award, $1,000, for accomplishing most for Ameri- 
can music abroad. National Symphony Orchestra 
of Washington, D. C. Franz Liszt Piano Competi- 
tion Award, $500 plus recording contract, recital 
tour and orchestral appearance. To Ivan Davis. 
_Natl. Guild of Piano Teachers, recording compe- 
tition. Top prize, $1,000, to Patricia Hansen, East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
_ Student Composers’ Awards, annual competition 
for student composers in the Americas, by Broad- 
cast Music, Inc. Prizes ranging from $500 to 
$2,000 were given to Mario Davidovsky, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Philip M. Glass, Baltimore, Md.; 
Ellen Glickman, Brooklyn, N. Y.: David Seren. 
dero Proust, Santiago, Chile; David Ward-Stein- 


man, Alexandria, La.; h 
rer a cae a.; Charles Wuorinen, New 


PHILADELPHIA AWARD 
Estab. 1921 by Edward W. Bok, administered by 
the American Foundation. Medal and $10,000 given 
praise 2 a ne ed Lape eat most to 
ent and interest o 
area. To Harry A. Batten. peti gs ig 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Henry M. Phillips Prize, $2,000, to Dr. Roscoe 
Pound, for his work on the science and philosophy 
of jurisprudence. Karl Spencer Lashley Award, 
$2,000, to Dr. Heinrich Kltiver, Univ. of Chicago. 
in recognition of his work in neurobiology. John 
tees cerees op to Dr. G, etree Stebbins, 
. of Calif,, for his paper on t - 
ization in Evolution, oe Meee oS 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS 
Karl Taylor Compton Gold ete Dr. Karl 
K. Darrow for his work in interpreting scientific 
advances to physical scientists, 


Poetry Awards 


Bollingen Prize for Poetry, $2,500 by Bolligen 
Foundation; selection of winner by Yale University 
Library. To Delmore Schwartz, for his book of 
poems, Summer Knowledge. 

Poetry Society of America, annual awards. PSA 


oetry, 
ble work 
$1,150, to Delmore Schwartz. Robert 

Award, for best narrative poem, 
TO: to Thomas Hornsby Ferril, for poem Cadet- 
a—C&S. Poetry Chap-Book Award, $200, to 
Louis Untermeyer. Walt Whitman Award, $200, to 
Malcolm Cowley. Reynolds Lyric Award, $200, to 
Elizabeth Jackson Barker. Arthur Davidson Ficke 
Award, $200, to Gertrude Ryder Bennett. Emily 
S. Hamblen Award, $200, to Robert F. Gleckner. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay Award, $200, to Louis 
Simpson. Special Citations, $250 each, to James 
Wright, W. D. Snodgrass and Ogden Nash. 

Yale Series of Younger Poets. George Star- 
buck, for Bone Thoughts. 


Radio and Television Awards 


Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, an- 
nually since 1948, ‘‘Emmy”’ statuettes. Program 
achicvement—(humor) Art Carney Special—VIP, 
NBC; (drama) Playhouse 90, CBS; (variety) Fabu- 
lous Fifties, CBS; (news) Huntley-Brinkley Report, 
NBC; (public affairs & education) Twentieth 
Century, CBS; (juvenile) Huckleberry Hound, 
syndication; (music) Leonard Bernstein and New 
York Philharmonic, CBS. Performance—(actor) 
Laurence Olivier in The Moon and Sixpence, NBC; 
(actress) Ingrid Bergman in The Turn of the 
Screw, NBC; (actor in series) Robert Stack in The 
Untouchables, ABC; (actress in series) Jane Wyatt 
in Father Knows Best, CBS; (in variety or musical 
program) Harry Belafonte in Tonight with Bela- 
fonte, CBS. Writing achievement—(drama) Rod 
Serling for Twilight Zone, CBS; (comedy) Sam 
Perrin, George Balzer, Al Gordon, Hal Goldman, 
for Jack Benny Show, CBS; (documentary) How- 
ard K. Smith and Av Westin for The Population 
Explosion, CBS. Direction—(drama) Robert Mul- 
ligan, The Moon and Sixpence, NBC; (comedy) 
Ralph Levy and Bud Yorkin, Jack Benny Hour 
Specials, CBS (art & scenic design) Ralph Berger 
and Frank Smith, The Untouchables. Cinematog- 
raphy—Charles Straumer, The Untouchables. 
Electronic camera work—Winter Olympics, CBS. 
Engineering or technical achievement—G.E, camera 
tube for colorcasting. Film editing for TV—Ben H. 
Ray and-Robert L. Swanson, The Untouchables. 

Alfred I. duPont Awards in television and radio 
for contribution to public welfare. David Schoen- 
brun, CBS, commentator; WNTA-TV, Newark, 
N. J.; KOLN-TV, Lincoln, Neb. 

George Foster Peabody Radio and Television 
Awards, annually since 1940, to honor distinguished 
achievement in television and radio. Television: 
News—Khrushchev Abroad, ABC, Entertainment— 
(non-musical) The Play of the Week, WNTA-TV, 
Newark, N. J,, and David Susskind for The Moon 
and Sixpence, NBC; (musical) The Bell Telephone 
Hour, NBC, and Great Music from Chicago, WGN- 
TV, Chicago. Education—The Population Explo- 
sion, CBS, and Decisions, WGBH-TV, Boston. Con- 
tribution to International Understanding—The Ed 
Sullivan Show, CBS, and Small World, CBS. Local 
TV Public Service—-WDSU-TV, New Orleans. 
Special Awards—Dr. Frank Stanton, CBS, and The 
Lost Class of 59, CBS. Radio: News—The World 
Tonight, CBS. Public Service—Family Living, 59, 
NBC. Local Radio Public Service—WCCO, in- 
neapolis. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 

By Theodore Roosevelt Assn. For distinguished 
service by a private citizen: Irving S. Olds. For 
outstanding service in the expression of pioneer 
virtues: Jacques Piccard and Don Walsh. For 
distinguished public posthumously to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 

ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 
1947, to promote international under- 
standing. Rotary International has awarded 
through 1960, 1,320 fellowships to outstanding 
college graduates from 67 countries for one year 
of study abroad. Grants average $2,600. Total 
grants exceed $3,300,000. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

Agassiz Medal, for original contributions to 
oceanography. Dr. Anton Frederick Bruun of Univ. 
of Copenhagen. Daniel Giraud Elliot Medal, for 
meritorious work in zoology or paleontology. Dr. 


service: 


Estab. 
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Alfred Sherwood Romer, Harvard Univ. Kimber 
Genetics Award, for distinguished work in genetics, 
Dr. George Wells Beadle, Calif. Inst. of Tech- 
nology. J. Lawrence Smith Medal, for outstand- 
ing investigations of meteoric bodies, Dr. Ernst J. 
aon Univ. of Maryland. James Craig Watson 

edal, for contributions to astronomy. Dr, Yusuke 
Hagihara, Japan. Public Welfare Medal, for emi- 
nence in application of science to public welfare, 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Natl. Science Foundation. 


AMER. ASSN. FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
AAAS-Campbell Award for Vegetable Research, 
$1,500, to Charles M. Rick, Univ. of Calif. AAAS- 
Westinghouse Science Writing $1,000 
each. Victor Cohn, Minneapolis Tribune, and 
Francis Bello, Fortune Magazine. Newcomb Cleve- 
land Prize, $1,000, to author of a paper represent- 
ing a contribution to science. Edward Anders 
Calif. Institute of Technology. Socio-Psychologi 
Prize, $1,000, to Stanley Schacter, Univ. of Min- 


nesota. 
NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 
Mrs. Louis Bennett Prize, Anthony Notaro. 
John Gregory Award, Betti Richard. Lindsey 
Morris Memorial Prize, Katharine Lane Weems. 


Theatre Awards 


Lola D’Annunzio Award, $500, for season’s out- 
standing contribution to off-Broadway theatre. 
1959-60 season: José Quintero. 

Clarence Derwent Awards, for best supporting 
performances by non-featured actress and actor, 
$500 each. Rochelle Oliver in Toys in the Attic, 
and William Daniels in the Zoo Story. 

New York Drama Critics Circle, awards for 
Broadway productions, 1959-60 season: Play—Toys 
in the Attic by Lillian Hellman. Musical—Fiorello, 
by Jerome Weidman, George Abbott, Jerry Bock 
and Sheldon Harnick. Foreign play—Five Finger 
Exercise, by Peter Shaffer. 

Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), annually by 
American Theatre Wing for season’s outstanding 
contribution to theatre. 1959-60 season: Musical— 
Fiorello and Sound of Music. Play—Miracle Worker. 
Stars—Melvyn Douglas, Jackie Gleason, Anne 
Bancroft, Mary Martin. Supporting roles—Roddy 
McDowall and Anne Revere. Scenery—Howard 
Bay, Oliver Smith, Patricia Neway. Costumes— 
Cecil Beaton. Direction—Arthur Penn and George 
Abbott, Choreography—Michael Kidd. Musical di- 
rection—Frederick Dvonch. Stage technician— 
John Walters. Special awards—James Thurber, 
Burgess Meredith and John D. Rockefeller 3rd. 

Shubert Foundation Award, gold medal. George 
Abbott, in recognition of most outstanding contri- 
bution to New York theatrical season of 1959-60, 

Variety’s Poll of New York Drama Critics on 
best performances 1959-60. Drama: Jason Robards, 
dr. (Toys in the Attic), Anne Bancroft (The Miracle 
Worker). Musical: Tom Bosley (Fiorello), ~Mary 
Martin (The Sound of Music). Supporting roles: 
Robert Morse (Take Me Along), Kay Medford 
(Bye Bye Birdie). Promising actress: Jane Fonda 
(There Was a Little Girl). Director: Gower 
Champion (Bye Bye Birdie). Costume designer: 
Cecil Beaton (Saratoga).Composer: Richard Rodg- 
ers (The Sound of Music). Lyricist: Sheldon Har- 
nick (Fiorello). 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Annual awards to ‘‘Great Living Americans” 
for lasting contributions to society. Bernard M. 
Baruch, Judge Learned Hand, Herbert Hoover, 
Clarence B. Randall, Carl Sandburg. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
Americanism Gold Medal—Thomas S, Gates, Jr. 
Bernard Baruch Gold Medal—Allen W. Dulles. 


VETLESEN PRIZE 

Estab. 1960 by the G. Unger Vetlesen Foundation. 
Award of $25,000 and gold medal made every two 
years for outstanding achievement in the earth 
sciences resulting in a clearer understanding of 
the earth, its history or its relation to the uni- 
verse. First award to Dr. Maurice Ewing, director 
of Lamont Geological Observatory, Columbia Uniy. 


VIKING FUND AWARDS 
Viking Fund Awards in Anthropology, by Wen- 
ner-Gren Foundation for-Anthropological Research, 
Medals and $1,000 each. To Dr. Leslie A. White, 
Univ. of Mich.; Dr. Irving B. Rouse, Yale Univ.; 
Dr. William W. Greulich, Stanford Uniy. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Westinghouse Science Talent Search, annual 
high school student competition for scholarships. 
1960 winners: Top prize, a $7,500 scholarship, to 
Jerome G. Spitzner, St. James, Minn. Second 
place, $6,000, Melvin Hochster, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Third, $5,000, Frank Posodek, Ludlow, Mass, 
Fourth, $4,000, Charles H. Bennett, Croton, N. Y. 
Fifth, $3,000, Betty Lou Snarr, Oklahoma City, 35 
other finalists received $250 each, 


LAWS AND DOCUMENTS 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on 


July 4, 1776. John Hancock was president of the 


Congress and Charles Thomson was secretary. A 


copy of the Declaration, engrossed on parchment, was signed by Members of Congress on and after 
August 2, 1776. On January 18, 1777, Congress ordered that ‘‘authenticated copies, with the names 
of the Members of Congress subscribed the same, be sent to each of the United States, and that 
they be desired to have same put upon record.” Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form 


in Baltimore, where the Continental Congress was 


WHEN IN THE COURSE of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the 
€arth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation, 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
Ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient suiferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 


HE HAS REFUSED HIS ASSENT TO LAWS, the 
most wholesome and necessary for the public good. 
He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend them. 


He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing ‘them into compliance with his 
measures. 


He has ‘dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions on the rights of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
Pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
ple, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 


then in session. 


He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 


_ He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they_ should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried_for 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
Same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


HE HAS ABDICATED GOVERNMENT here by 
declaring us out of his Protection and waging 
War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts. 
a our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, epee begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow. Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 

eople. Nor have We been wanting in attention 

O our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ape 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
pounce our reper etley Ene hold them, as we 

0. e rest of mankind, 

Peace Friends. BRO RONEN WERE ne 


WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives 
United States of America, in General Congres 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions do 
in the Name, and by authority of the good Peo 
ple of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
oe That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States: that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this’ Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes 
and our sacred Honor. 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Delegate and State Vocation Birthplace Born Died 
Adams, John (Mass.)......... Lawyer...... Braintree (Quin Mass. .|1735, Oct. 1 

Adams, Samuel Cyaee) .......|Politician. ...|Boston, Brae - pee fe pycites 1722, Sept. 3 1808, rad 3 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.).......|Phys., Law. .|Amesbury, M . Ni 21/1795, May 19 
Braxton, Carter (Va.)......... Farmer...... ing 10|1797, 10 
Carroll, Chas.of Carrollton (Md.)|Lawyer......|Annapolis, Md 19)1832, Nov. 14 
Chase, Samuel (Md.)......... SuULists 2. ; incess Anne, Md 17|1811, June 19 
: 15}1794, Sept. 15 
16/1813, Jan. 23 
22/1820, Feb. 15 
17|1821, Aug. 4 
17|1790, pee 17 
17]1814, Nov. 23 
1777, May 19 
12/1790, Oct 19 
12/1793, Oct. 8 
6}1791, A 24 
J ( aes 1779, May 11 
5 P see ai nm, N. J 30, 23/1779, Nov. 10 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. (8. C.) . |Law., Farm. .|St. Luke’s Parish, 8. C....|1746, Juiy 28/1809, March 6 

Hooper. illiam (N. C.)......|Lawyer......|/Boston, Mass............ 42, June 17/1790, Oct. 
Hopkins, up eee (R.T.)......)/Mer., Judge../Providence, R. I.......... 1707, Mareh 7|1785, July 13 
Hopkinson, Francis (N. J.)....|Jur., Music. .|Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1737, Sept. 21/1791, May 9 
Huntington, Samuel +1731, cabs 3/1796, Jan. 5 
Jefierson, Thomas (Va. «+e++--11743, April 13/1826, July 4 
Lee, Richard ead? ( eccceeee (1732, Jan 20)1794, June 19 
, Francis Lightfoot eecee eee 1/1734, Oct. 14/1797, Jan. il 
Lewis, Francis (N. Y.)........|Merchant....|Landaff, Wales......... 1713, March 1803, Dec. 30 
Livingston, Philip (N. -{1716, Jan. 15/1778, June 12 

1749, Aug. 5/1779, (atsea.) 

. : 1734, March 19]1817. June 24 
.|Charleston, 8.C... 1742 June 26|1787, Jan. 1 
-|Morrisania, N.Y. -)|1726, Aprii 8/1798, Jan 22 
Liverpool, Eng. & 3 8 

Ridley, Pasha clash ones 1724 1777, April 
Yorktown, Va............ 1738, Dee. 26/1789, Jan. 4 
‘ist bingdon, Md............ 0, Oct. 31)1799, Oct. 23 
* Boston, Mass.........-.. 1731, March 11|1814, May 12 
Penn, Jonn (N. C.)......... ..|Lawyer...... Near Port Royal, Va......|1741, May 17/1788, Sept. 14 
Read, George (Del.).......... WULISHS oo cnc e Near North East, Md...../1733, Sept. 18/1798, Sept. 21 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.)........ ULISU cr ieretn aie Hover; Wel, tes recs 28, Oct. 7|1784, June 29 
Ross, George (Pa.).......-.-- pia Ey pegs Gate New Castle, Del.......... 730, May 10/1779, July 14 
Rush, Benjamin (Pa.)......... Physician... .|Byberry, Pa. (Philadelphia)|1745, Dec. 24/1813, April 19 
Rutledge, Edward (S. C.)..... Lawyer...... Charleston, 8. C......... 1749, Noy. 23/1800, Jan. 23 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)......|Lawyer...... Newton, Mass........... 1721, April 19/1793, July 23 
Smith, James (Pa.)........... Lawyer...... 1G ben ss tae Shans oe meen 1713 1806, July 11 
Stockton, Richard (N. J.)..... Lawyer...... Near Princeton, N. J...... 1730, Oct. 1|1781, Feb. 28 
Stone, Thomas (Md.).......:. Lawyer...... Charles County, 1743 787, Oct. 5 
Taylor, George (Pa.)......... Ir 1781, Feb. 23 
Thornton, Matthew (N. H.)... 1803, June 24 
alton, George (Ga.) J r 1804, Feb. 2 
Whipple, William (N. H. ..| Kittery, Maine... 1730, Jan, 14/1785, Nov. 28 
Williams, William (Conn -|Lebanon, Conn... 1731, April 23/1811, Aug. 2 
ion, James (Pa.)... Carskerdo, Scotland 42, Hep 14/1798, Aug. 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. .|Gifford, Scotland. . ... 1723. Fe 5|1794, Nov. 16 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.). Windsor, Connie. aves 3 1726, Dee. 1|1797, Dec 1 
Wythe, George (Va.)......-... Lawyer. Elizabeth City, Va....... 26 06, June $8 


How the Declaration of Independence Was Adopted 


On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, who had 
issued the first call for a congress of the colonies, 
introduced in the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
a arene Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.”’ 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again June 10 when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

Drafting the Declaration was assigned to 
Jefferson, who worked on a portable desk of his 
own construction in a room at Market and 7th 
Sts. The committee reported the result June 28, 
1776. The members of the Congress suggested a 
number of changes, which Jefferson called ‘‘de- 
plorable.’’ They didn’t approve Jefferson’s ar- 
raignment of the British people and King George 
III for encouraging and fostering the slave trade, 
which Jefferson called ‘‘an execrable commerce.”’ 
They made 86 changes, eliminating 480 words 
and leaving 1,337. In the final form capitaliza- 
tion was erratic. Jefferson had written that men 
were endowed with ‘‘inalienable’ rights; in the 
final copy it came out as ‘‘unalienable’’ and has 
been thus ever since. 

After the Declaration was adopted, July 4, 1776, 
it was turned over to John Dunlap, printer, to be 
printed on broadsides. The original copy was lost 
and one of his broadsides was attached to a 
page in the journal of the Congress. It was read 
aloud July 8 in Philadelphia, Easton, Pa. and 


Trenton, N. J. On July 9 at 6 p.m. it was read by 
order of Gen. George Washington to the troops 
assembled on the Common in New York City 
(City Hall Park). 

The Continental Congress on July 19, 1776, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.’’ 

Not all delegates who signed the engrossed 
Declaration were present on July 4. Robert Morris 
(Pa.), William Williams (Conn.) and Samuel Chase 
(Md.) signed on Aug. 2. Oliver Wolcott (Conn.), 
George Wythe (Va.), Richard Henry Lee (Va.) and 
Elbridge Gerry (Mass.) signed in August and Sep- 
tember. Matthew Thornton (N.H.) joined the 
Congress Nov. 4 and signed later. Thomas McKean 
(Del.) rejoined Washington’s Army before sign- 
ing and said later that he signed in 1781. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
his credentials July 18, and signed the engrossed 
Declaration Aug. 2. An active patriot and success- 
ful business man, he lived to help found the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Born Sept. 19, 1737, he was 
95 years old and the last surviving signer when he 
died Nov. 14, 1832. 

Two Pennsylvania delegates who did not sup- 
port the Declaration on July 4 were replaced. 

The four New York delegates did not have au- 
thority from their state to vote on July 4. On July 
9 the New York state convention authorized its 
delegates to approve the Declaration and the 
Congress was so notified on July 15, 1776. The four 
signed the engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 

The original engrossed Declaration is preserved 
in the National Archives Building in Washington, 


614 Laws and Documents—Gettysburg Address; National Motto 
: Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address in English and Latin 


THE OFFICIAL VERSION 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 


7 ——— aa 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 


But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, haye consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 


we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have di 


e last full measure of devotion— 
in vain—that this nation, under 


God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


President Lincoln delivered his address at the 
dedication of the military cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
state and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 
Evyerett’s address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ‘‘I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.’’ 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln’s hand are extant. The first and second draft, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before 
delivery, are in the Library of Congress. The 
third draft, written at the request of Everett to 
be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of 
soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical 
Library by popular subscription. . 

The fourth copy was written out by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, the historian, and remained in 
custody of the Bancroft family until 1929, when it 
was acquired by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In 1949 Mrs. Noyes presented this 
copy to the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The fifth copy, usually described as the 
clearest and best, was also written by Lincoln for 
George Baneroft, for facsimile reproduction in a 
volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and 
Sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It is 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft’s 
stepchildren, mamed Bliss, and was sold for 
$54,000 by the estate of Dr. William J. A, Bliss in 
New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, 


coln room of the White House, where it was placed 


é THE LATIN VERSION 

Octoginta et septem abhinc jam annos rem- 
publicam novam, libertate inceptam atque homini- 
bus natura paribus dedicatam, majores his in 
regionibus ediderunt. Nunc bello intestino ac 
tremendo illaqueatis oritur norbis percontatio 
num civitas aliqua tali spiritu informata diutina 
perdurare valebit. Loco insigni luctationis, ad par- 
tem campi consecrandam in sepulcrum eorum aqui 
animas ad patriae vitam conservandam hic 
posuerunt, confluximus. Congruit omnino decetque 
peragere haec, sensu tamen altiore hanc terram 
dedicare, consecrare, sanctificare, nobis non com- 
petit, quoniam fortes qui hic proeliati sunt, sive 
superstites manent sive interfecti jacent, facul- 
tatem exiguam nostram aut amplificandi conse- 
crationem aut imminuendi magnopere super- 
averunt. Effata nostra haec paululum animad- 
vertentur homines atque ea brevi obliviscentur, id 
tamen quod hice confecerunt nullo pacto de mem- 
oria dilabetur. Nobis adhuc in vita versantibus 
immo vero potius incumbit operi incompleto dedi- 
cari quod in hac pugna fortissimi hactenus tam 
praeclare provexere. Remanet ut huic penso nos 
conferamus, nempe, ex his defunctis coronatis 
studium corroboratum haurire muneri fungendo 
cui illi ex imo corde sese obtulerunt, hic mentibus 
elatis statuere necem his observatis illatam non 
fore irritam. Quo fiet ut civitas haec Deo adjuvante 
libertati renascetur, et ditio in populo fundata, a 


former Cuban ambassador to the United States. 
He died in May, 1957, and willed it to the Lin: Rob, festa: ad populi salutem directa, nequa- 


Origin of the United States National Motto 


In God We Trust, designated as the U. S. National Motto by Congress in 1956, origi 

Civil War as an inscription for U.S. coins, although it was used by Francis SeSeE EE ae 
different form when he wrote The Star Spangled Banner in 1814. On Nov. 13, 1861, when Union waves 
had been shaken by battlefield defeats, the Rev. M. R, Watkinson, of Ridleyville, Pa., wrote to Sec: 

of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase. ‘‘From my heart I have felt our national shame in disowning 
God as not the least of our present national disasters,’’ the minister wrote, suggesting ‘“‘recogniti : 
of the Almighty God in some form on our coins.’’ Secy. Chase ordered designs prepared with the 
inscription In God We Trust and backed coinage legislation which authorized use of this slogan ¥ 
first appeared on some U.S. coins in 1864, disappeared and reappeared on various coins until TOE 
when Congress ordered it placed on all paper money and all coins. Ds 


Washingtonians Likely to Get Right to Vote for President by 1964 


The House of Representatives June 14 and the Senate June 16 approved 
amendment which would give the residents of the District of Columbia the Pent tox ie, Tu ee 
help yas the arene aa ibe Eeeeent of the United States. The proposal passed both uae? es 
voice votes and no roll call was deemed necessary to determine whether th 
jority in each house approved. Sess yore lienas 


The proposed Constitutional amendment, not requiring the President’s si 
mitted to the 50 states. Ratification by three-fourths of them (38) within 7 yea 
proposed amendment into effect. Hawaii was the first state to ratify the ame 
ae en of the necessary ratifications in time for the 1964 Presi 
posed amendment limits the number of electoral votes of the District of i 
number held by the ‘‘least populous states.’’ This means that D.C. vould Neve cee ne = 
although it is more populous than several states. The amendment would not give D.C. re eis 
in Congress or change its local governmental system. a Licbiehcig ha 


gnature, was then sub- 
rs is necessary to put the 
ndment. The outlook was 
dential election. The pro- 


as 
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Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


Independence Hall is the central and main 
bullding of a group in Philadelphia, located in 
Independence Square and facing Chestnut St. 
It is connected by arcades with two 2-story 
buil , the East and West Wings, and two 
Separate corner buildings. Of the latter Congress 
Hall is at Sixth St., and Old City Hall at Fifth St. 


Independence Halli originally was the State 
House. It was begun in 1732 and completed in 
1759. The East and West Wings were intended 
to house offices. Tower and spire were completed 
by June 1753. 


The Pennsylvania Assembly occupied Assembly. 
Hall in 1735, before the whole structure was com- 
pleted. In 1775 it gave the use of the room to the 
Second Continental Congress.. Here, on June 16, 
1775, George Washington accepted command of 
the Continental Army. Here the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted on July 4, 1776; the 
Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
were signed beginning on July 9, 1778, and the 
Constitution of the United States was framed by 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 


Congress Hall, at the west end of the group, 
was erected in 1787 and was the seat of the United 
States Congress from 1790 to 1800, when the Con- 
gress moved to Washington, D. C. The Court 
House, or Old City Hall, at the east end, was 
built in 1790 for the municipal courts, and was 
the first seat of the United States Supreme Court. 


Little attention was paid to the building as a 
national treasure until the Marquis de la Fayette 
arrived as the guest of the United States in 1824. 
The Assembly Room was then formally called 
the Hall of Independence. It was redecorated, the 
windows receiving scarlet and blue drapes studded 
with stars. Portraits of. presidents and heroes 
were placed around the walls. The steeple, which 
had been removed in 1781, was reerected. The 
name Independence Hall was officially bestowed on 
the building in 1852. On July 4, 1876, it was 
opened_as' a national museum. The buildings 
were designated a national shrine in 1943. Inde- 
pendence Square became part of a tree-lined mall 
and the Federal Government cleared a large area 
for Independence National Historical Park. 


In 1955 the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs took over the restoration of the famous 
Assembly Hall to the state it was in when the 
Continental Congress met. Although most of the 
furniture has been lost, the records give a clear 
indication of how windsor chairs, tables with 
candles and venetian blinds were used. A silver 
inkstand made in 1752 by a Philadelphia silver- 
smith is believed to have served the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


HISTORY OF LIBERTY BELL 


The Liberty Bell, famous for its association with 
great patriotic events, now stands in the tower 
hall of Independence Hall. It has been cast three 
times and its history is filled with vicissitudes. 


The original Province bell, ordered to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, was cast by Thomas 
Lister, Whitechapel, London, and reached Phila- 
delphia in August, 1752. It bore an inscription 
from Leviticus XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’’ While being tested the bell cracked. 


Pass & Stow, Philadelphia founders, recast the 
bell, adding 142 ounces of copper to a Ib. of the 


old metal to reduce brittleness. The names of the 
founders, the place and the year were substituted 
for the originals. The new bell was ready in June, 
1753, and in September was cracked by a stroke of 
its clapper while it hung on a truss in the State 
House yard. 


The same founders cast the bell again, and this 
time succeeded. The bell was then hung in the 
wooden steeple of the State House, erected on top 
of the brick tower. Here it pealed when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. It be- 
came known as the Liberty Bell. 


On Sept. 18, 1777, when the British Army was 
about to occupy Philadelphia, the bell was moved 
in a baggage train of the American Army to Allen- 
town, Pa., where it was hidden in Zion’s Church 
until June 27, 1778. It was moved back to Phila- 
delphia after the British left. 


In July, 1781, the wooden steeple became inse- 
cure and had to be taken down. The bell was 
lowered into the brick section of the tower. Here 
it was hanging in July, 1835, when it cracked while 
tolling for the funeral of Chief Justice John 
Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. Be- 
cause of its association with the War of Independ- 
ence it was not recast but remained mute in this 
location until 1846, the year of the Mexican War, 
when it was placed on exhibition in the Declara- 
tion Chamber of Independence Hall. 


In 1876, when many thousands of Americans 
visited Philadelphia for the Centennial Exposition, 
it was placed in its old walnut frame in the tower 
hallway. In 1877 it was hung from the ceiling of 
the tower by a chain of 13 links. It was returned 
again to the Declaration Chamber and in 1896 
taken back to the tower hall, where it occupied a 
glass case. In 1915 the case was removed so that 
the public might touch it. It remains there today. 
The measurements of the bell follow: 


Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 
Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 
Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 
Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s 5d. 


THE BELL ON EXHIBITION 


The bell had been so popular at the Centennial 
Exposition that later fairs asked for it. Subse- 
quently it was shown at the New Orleans Cotton 
Exposition, 1885; World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893; Cotton States. Exposition, Atlanta, 
Ga., 1895; Interstate and West Indian Exposition, 
Charleston, S. C., 1902; Bunker Hill celebration, 
Boston, June 15, 1903; Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, St. Louis, 1904; Founder’s Week street parade, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 23, 1913; Panama Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco, July 4, 1915; First Liberty 
Loan parade, Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1917. Since 
then it has remained at home. 


The sound of the Liberty Bell was broadcast on 
two programs on D-Day, June 6, 1944, when the 
Mayor, Bernard Samuel, tapped it with a rubber 
mallet, first for each letter in the word Independ- 
ence, and next for each letter in the word Liberty. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


President James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
nounced ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.’’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act. ‘‘dangerous to our peace and 
safety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
cratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘‘to 
put an end to the system of representative goy- 
ernment.’’ Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American reply 
declared ‘‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
The Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE IL. 
Ae eo 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 


vested: 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
spell consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
ves. 


Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportion Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 


1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 


2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years @ citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 


3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 


made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such 


iy - 
least one 


8; e 
Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, 8; 


4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 


5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 


Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, ete. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 


1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen b 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and e: 
Senator shall have one vote. 


2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 


Origin of the 


The War of Independence was con- 
ducted by delegates from the original 13 
states, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1777 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 


The first article of the instrument read: 
“The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those Rovers they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 
penses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
for the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,” but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 


When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. Fhe Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that delegates from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, ‘to render the Con- 


Constitution 


stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” 
Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were appointed by all states ex= 
cept Rhode Island. 


The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president (pre= 
‘siding officer). The states certified 65 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work 
was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 qualified 
delegates, 16 failed to sign, and 39 actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reservations. Some historians have said 74 
delegates were named and 19 failed to 
attend. These 9 additional perosns refused 
the appointment, were never delegates 
and never counted as absentees. Washing- 
ton sent the Constitution to Congress 
with a covering letter and that body, 
Sept. 28, 1787, ordered it sent to the legis- 
latures, “in order to be submitted to a 


‘convention of delegates chosen in each 


state by the people thereof.” 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 168; 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’? and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 
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reconsidered; and if app two-thirds 
Hak gue (shal aeome wep Bat pat ae 
names the persons 


Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
may make temporary appointment until ie en 
Beane of re Legislature, which shall 

such vacancies, 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

56. The Senate shall choose their other officers 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of the President of the United States. 

6, The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
el and no person shall be convicted without 

He erenrnence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) __ 

1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
peemibed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. ; 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or e: 1. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to-compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal, 

4. Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


Section 6—(Compensation, Privileges, Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) 

The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer~ 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for ig 
or debate in either House they shall not ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 


Section ?—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
tried as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 
etc, 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
pespore or concur with amendments, as on other 

Ss 


2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it, If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 


A | Ves 


and nays, and the of 

retin tor ond seainst the bill shall be entered on 
the journal of each House r tively. If any bill 
shall not Ls senna of yi oe bans ten 

Xi a been 
Sore ra wore a @ same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Con 
by by apse pe “a Biot bens its return; in ch 
case it shall no’ a , 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be gee by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be gh pope by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

aap paige Rivest achat 

i e Congress sha ave powe 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; pate all Ea Bl sade bei ens shall be 
uniform ‘oughow e Uni ates. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes. ; 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures, . 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
ing woe securities and current coin of the United 
States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and_ discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 


reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on ‘ 


land and water. ; 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such- part 
of them _as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square). as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—And 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and ail other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus, Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, ete. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in_cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 
fen No oe of attainder or ex post facto law shall 

passed. 

4. Ne capitation or other direct tax shall be laid. 
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- No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law: 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
a eS eT er, Opility “shall be t 

. No e of no y sha granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of tne 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 


delay. 
ARTICLE Il. 


Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed. Electors to vote om same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and_have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no peraon have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the. list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

(*This clause has been superseded by the 
12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time oi 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

4. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
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to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years_a resident within the United States. 
For Cee of the Vice President, see 
jicle of the amendments. 

5. In case of the removal of the President from 
Office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death. resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 
sections 3 and of the amendments.) 


, of his office 
shall take the following oath or affirmation: 


States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
ates.’’ 


Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon, Treaty-making 
ower. Nomination of certain officers. When 
resident may fill vacancies. 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 

rieves and pardons for offenses against the United 

tates except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
pros. in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state ot the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers-of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice President, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors. 
ARTICLE Ill 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. 
pensation.) 

The Judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a ee a which 
pier not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 


Tenure. Com- 


extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court perches Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 
where. 


1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of cae atl | and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
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States shall be a party; to controversies between 
frou more States, between a Sate and citizens 


of another State, between citizens of differen 


a State, or t! ae 
S, or subjects. 

This section is abridged by Article XI of the 

amendments. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned-the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
Such exceptions and under such, regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
pear nent: shall be by jury, and such trial shall 

held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
Within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 83—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of.) 

1, Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 

ublic acts, etc., of every other State.) 

JI faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect therof. 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered UP on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

(See 13th amendment. 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—(Kepublican form of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


Executive (when the Legislature cannot be cone 
a R 


vened) ag: t domestic violence, P 
ARTICLE V. 


tituti Bene appl: 
amendments to this Cons on, Or, on 

cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for Bia ee 
ai eee ee in eg eee - be 
Vv: te) ents and_purposes, this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. E VL 


ARTICL 
(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 

United States. Oath to support Constitution, 

by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
Office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 

a ile ratification shall establish Constitae 

ion, 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
nase Constitution between the States so ratifying 

e same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. 
~ ee Washington, president and deputy from 

ginia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
man. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 


man. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New_Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 

Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 

Maryland—James espimaeer sD Daniel of Saint 
Thomas Jenifer, Dan. Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments—Bill of Rights 


(In force December 15, 1791) 
Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 


to individual and State rights, 


led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 


adoption of the Constitution a number of sateguarding amendments. 


And so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the City of New York, Se t. 25, 
submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been Topimarty Gales, 


In the preamble to the resol 


e ution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: ‘‘Th < 
tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting. the Ganstintions canis 


expressed a 


peatre in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric 


tive c 


auses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 


best insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,” etc. 


Ten of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality th: 
twelve inclusive) were ratified by the States — 7. 20, B cad epee 
19, 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Oorclinn® pertain G 1700); New fterarenn eae, (Dec. 


1790); Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 


Island, (June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3 


C » 1791); ‘ 5 ‘ 
eae Ccergia, (March 18, 1939)’ Connsotie ); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, 


1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 
1790); Pennsylvania, (March, 10, 10): "Rhode 
( 


arch 2, 


ut, (April 19, A 
appear in order on the next page as Article I & x ineminaee: These Olginay, ten, TAMAS Siena age 
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The two of the original proposed amendments which were not ratified by the necessar: r of 
States related, the first to apportionment of Representatives: the second, to compensation Tir maaciberah 


ARTICLE IL, 
(Religious Establishment Prohibited. Free- 
meee ppeeah, of the Press, and Right to 
ion. 
ponsress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; 01 the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE I, 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 
A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. 
(Conditions for Quarters for Soldiers.) 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner, 
ag in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
y 


law. 
ARTICLE Iv. 

(Right of Search cand Seizure Regulated.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
Persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 
Taken for Public Use Without Compensation. ) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 

other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


Amendments Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact.) 

As @ result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May. 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 
ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
(9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 

ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and Vice-President. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 13 
of the 17 States and was rejected by Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law: nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 
ARTICLE VI. 
(Bight to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy ani 
impartial jury of the State an 


ARTICLE VII. 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
Tules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Crue! Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegaied to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States iespectively, or to the 


people. _ 

the Bill of Rights 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they ‘shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States, a 
TITLES OF NOBILITY—Not Ratified 

Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“If any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them or either of them,”’ 
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It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 1810); 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811); 
811):' Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 

3, 1811); Vermont, (Oct. 
2 , (Nov. 21, 1811); Georgia, 
(Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, are 


(March 12, 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, report- 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consid- 


ratifications. 
THE CORWIN AMENDMENT—Not Ratified 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
Signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendments to the Con~- 
stitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State. 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.” 

Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 

ARTICLE XII. 
Slavery Abolished. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18. 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States. 

The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the House, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed. 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution. or their adoption. | 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept aS a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland and 10 
Southern States. California took no action. Subse- 
quently it was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 
Delaware ratified it Feb., 1901. Maryland ratified 
it April 4, 1959, 

The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively (July 4 
and 9, 1868), ratified the proposed amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
posal, The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
tion, which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 
following day (July 21, 1868), Congress passed a 
resolution which declared the 14th Amendment to 
be a part of the Constitution and directed the 
Secretary of State so to promulgate’ it. The 
Secretary waited, however, until the newly con- 
stituted legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
amendment, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
mew amendment. 

1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges 
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or property without due 
to ony cern within its 
tection of the laws. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 


2. Representatives *shall be apportioned among 
the severa their respective 
numbers, counting 
in each 


States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be red the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who. 
having previously taken an oath, as a member 0 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or aS &@ member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support ¥ 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have z 
engaged in Insurrection or rebellion against the i 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two- * 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 


for payment of pensions and bounties for seryices ¢ 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor ? 


any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred_in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the ¥ 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such . 
one. opigations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 


5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
SPEEDS ie legislation the provisions of this 
article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress | {red 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb, 1901), 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan. 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. Oregon ratified it Feb. 24, 1959. 


1, The right of the citizens of the United § y 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged ore 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enfor 
article by appropriate legislation. perches 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 


The following amendment was proposed t 
Legislatures of the several States oy the Stet 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. 


The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 


enumeration. = ARTICLE XVII. 
United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
Popular Vote. 


The following amendment was propos 
Lenders of the several States ne ine ‘Sintne 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
eeoreiery or. Rae ay 31, 1913). The amend- 
opte 

rejected by ae ta ie 7] of the 48 states, but was 

- e Senate of the United States shall b - 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 


of the most numero OY s 
latures. us branch of the State Legis 


artaht nile 
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2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive Sey 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fi 
such vacancies: Provided, That the ture of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
Make temporary appointment until the people fill 
ee Vacancies by election as the Legislature may 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term. of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the he Fe 4 
Congress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan, 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declured it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 

1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
een pan for beverage purposes is here- 

) ed. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress- 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island, 


Repealed by Article XXJ effective Dec, 5, 1933. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women 


The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sizty-sizth 
Congress, having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate 
(June 4, 1919). The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. After rejecting the amendment originally, 
Maryland ratified it in 1941, Virginia in 1952 and 
Alabama in 1953. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex, 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
Article by appropriate legislation. 


CHILD LABOR—Not Ratified 

Congress, in a joint resolution passed by the 
House of Representatives Apr. 26, 1924, and by the 
Senate June 2, 1924, submitted to the states the 
following proposed amendment: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have 
limit, regulate — prohibit the labor o 
under 18 years of age. 

Section 2..The power of the several States is 

unimpaired by this article except that the opera- 
tion of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 
ihe Congress. 
It whe ratified by Arizona (1925), Arkansas 
(1924), California (1925), Colorado (1931), Idaho 
(1935), Dlinois (1933), Indiana (1935), Iowa (1933), 
Kansas (1937), Kentucky (1937), Maine (1933), 
Michigan (1933), Minnesota (1933), Montana 
(1927), Nevada (1937), New. Hampshire (1933), 
New Jersey (1933), New Mexico (1937), North 
Dakota (1933), Ohio (1933), Oklahoma (1933), 
Oregon (1933), Pennsylvania (1933), Utah (1935), 
Washington (1933), West Virginia (1933), Wiscon- 
sin (1925), Wyoming (1925). With ratification by 
36 states necessary, only these 28 had ratified it 
by 1938, when Congress passed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, prohibiting labor of children under 
16 in industries whose products entered interstate 
commerce. When the constitutionality of this act 
was upheld the proposed child labor amendment 
became virtually a dead issue. 


ARTICLE XX. 

Terms of President and Vice-President to Begin on 
Jan. 20; Those of Senators and Representatives, 
on Jan. 3. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932). a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 


ower to 
persons 
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Secretary of State ee. 6, 1933) Pe paste pe it in 
efect, 39 of the States having ratified. By 
Oct. 16. 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 


Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 


Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ae of the term of the President, the Presi- 

mt elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
Manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
ea President or Vice-President shall have 


qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
perenne from whom the House of Representa- 
ives may choose a President whenever the 
Tight of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
posens from whom the Senate may choose a 

ice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

ection Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 

The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 3 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress- 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 1947, by 285 to 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, by 59 to 23). Signed 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mar. 
24, 1947. Presented to the Secretary of State, 
Mar, 24, 1947. Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, when 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Utah 
en ratified earlier the same day, and Minnesota, 

eb. 4 
No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the remainder 
of such term. 

See article on District of Columbia voting amend- 
ment on page 614, 
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A patent for an invention is granted by the 
United States Patent Office to the inventor of any 
new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provements in these categories. The grant to the 
patentee is of “‘the right to exclude others from 
making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States’ for the term of 17 years. 


A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 
new varieties of plants. Patents for new, original 
and ornamental designs for articles of manufac- 
ture may be obtained for 312, 7 and 14 years, as 
requested by the inventor. 


Except in special circumstances, an application 
must be made by the inventor; if two are associated 
in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
by the guardian or administrator of the estate. The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which the inven- 
tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to make and use the same. The claims are 
brief descriptions of the subject matter of the in- 
vention reciting all essential features necessary to 
distinguish the invention from what is old. A 
drawing is required by the statute in all cases 
which admit of drawings. The filing fee is $30, 
with $1 additional for each claim in excess of 20. 
Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 
term elected by the applicant, $10 for 344 years. 
$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
must also swear that his allegations are true. 


The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful and whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
a@ notice is sent the applicant and the-final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 
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before the patent may issue. There is no final fee 
for design patents. The patent is in force on the 
date it is granted. The terms ‘‘patent applied for’”’ 
and ‘‘patent pending’ have no legal 

but serve notice that a patent is being sought. 

If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, giving 
reason; if rejected again he may appeal to the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office, and if 
rejected there may go to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia. 


A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, 
or an invention that lacks utility, or printed mat- 
ter, or methods of doing business, or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients, 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 
perpetual motion machines cannot be patented. 


A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed publication or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 
applications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven- 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings’’ to deter- 
mine prior rights. The decision of the Patent 
Office may be reviewed by the courts. 


Under certain conditions a license must be ob- 
tained before an application for a patent can be 
filed in a foreign country. The Commissioner of 
Patents may order an invention kept secret if 
publication would hurt ‘the national safety or 
defense. Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws 
30¢), the Rules of Practice of the U. S. Patent 

fice in Patent Cases (50¢), and General 
Information Concerning Patents (15¢), can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Trademarks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


U. S. Government bureaus have adopted trade- 
mark as a single word compounded from the 
former trade mark. 


A trademark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
‘includes. any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
any combination thereof, adopted and used by a 
manufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
and distinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by others.’’ Rights in trademarks are ac- 
quired only by use, which must continue if those 
rights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
for registration a mark must be in use in commerce 
which may be lawfully regulated by Congress, 


Trademarks are registered on the Principal 
Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
U. S. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
otherwise qualified,’? may be registered on the 
Principal Register. A- trademark that is merely 
descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or is 
primarily a surname, is placed on the Supple- 
mental Register. 


The Trademark Act of 1946 provides that ‘‘For 
the purposes of registration on the supplemental 
register, a mark may consist of any trademark, 
symbol, label, package, configuration of goods, 
name, word, slogan, phrase, surname, geographical 
name, numeral, or device of any combination of 
any of the foregoing, but such mark must be 
peneyle of distinguishing the applicant’s goods or 
services,”’ 


A trademark cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral, deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation. It cannot use a portrait, signature or name 
of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 


An application for registration must be filed in 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney at 
law, or other person authorized to practice in 
trademark matters. A complete application com- 


prises a written application, a drawing of the 
ae a specimens or facsimiles and the required 


The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet, General 
Information Concerning Trademarks, which de- 
scribes the way applications and drawings are to 
be prepared and gives sample forms for applica- 
tions. The Patent Office, upon request, will supply 
forms for the registration of a trademark in the 
name of (1) an individual; (2) a firm, and (3) a 
corporation. If facilities permit, the Office will 
make drawings from the applicant’s direction and 
at his expense. If the application is allowed, the 
trademark will be published in the Official Gazette 
so that anyone who considers that he will be 
ee by the new mark may file his opposition 

ays. 


The Trademark Act of 1946 also provi 
registration of service marks, Cortinentinnto meee 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title, 
symbol or name used in sale or advertising of 
services to identify them. A certification mark is 
used by others besides the owner to certify origin 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates member- 
ay = oye or heat organization. A digest of 

gistere rademar may be inspe 
Patent Office. q Pere shane 


A trademark is registered for 20 year, 
be renewed for periods of 20 years i: still in “en 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously 
cancelled or surrendered. The fee for the original 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, with 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
of title and other services. 


The pamphlet, General Information Concerning 
Trademark, is a general guide. Pamphlet copies of 
the Trademark Laws and the Trademark Rules of 
Practice of the Patent Office also are published 
The Official Gazette, issued weekly, contains in- 
formation concerning trademarks published for 
opposition, registered, and renewed. The first 
pamphlet is available at the U.S. Patent Office, 
Mesa Ae Be hed he ees inquiries may be 

2d to the Supt. of Documen 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C, pices i: 


ee ee ee 


» 
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Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: Copyright Office. Library of Congress 


An author or proprietor may obtain statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. These applica- 
tion forms as well as information circulars cover- 
ing various subjects are furnished free upon re- 
quest to the Register of Copyrights. The Register 
has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law. 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: 

(a) Books, including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps;. (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
Plastic works of a scientific or technical character}; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion-picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 

Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1. The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,’’ or the. symbol ‘‘@©’’? accompanied by the 
name of the copyright proprietor, and if the work 
be a printed literary, musical, or dramatic work, 
the notice shall include also the year in which the 
copyright was secured by publication. For example: 
“© John Doe 19—.’’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works: specified above—(f) to (k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington 

5, D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 fee. 

Books by American authors and proprietors, or 
alien authors and proprietors domiciled within the 
United States at the time of first publication of 
the work. The copies deposited must be accompan- 
ied by an affidavit, under the official seal of an 
officer authorized to administer oaths, stating that 
the typesetting, printing and binding of the book 
have been performed within the United States. 
Affidavit and application forms will be supplied 
on request. 

Works published outside of the United States. 
Foreign authors have an alternative to the 
requirements of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
A book or periodical in the English language must 
be registered within six months from first publica- 
tion abroad if an ad interim copyright, which 
lasts for five years, is sought. An author who ob- 
tains an ad interim registration is permitted the 
importation into the United States of 1500 copies, 
in one or more shipments, of a book or periodical 
in the English language during the 5 years after 
first publication abroad. Books or periodicals so 
imported must bear a U.S. copyright notice. 

Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
right may also be had of certain classes of 
works of which copies are not reproduced for sale, 
by filing in the Copyright Office an application for 


registration, with the statutory fee of $4, sending 
therewith: (1) In the case of lectures or other oral 
addresses or of dramatic or musical compositions, 
one complete copy of the work. (2) In the case of 
photographs, one photographic print. (3) In the 
case of works of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures), or of drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the work. (4) In 
the case of motion-picture photoplays, a title and 
description, with one print taken from each scene 
or act. (5) In the case of motion pictures other 
than photoplays, a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sections 
of a complete motion picture. 


Fees 

For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles of 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, $1, 

For certifying a copy of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for all other cer- 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 50 
cents; for each title over one in the paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title. 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of time 


consumed. Copyright Notices 

The notice of copyright shall be applied in 
the case of a book or other printed publication, 
upon its title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, or if a periodical, either upon the title 
page, or upon the first page of text of each 
separate number or under the title heading, or if 
a musical work either upon its title page or the 
first page of music. 

Terms of Copyright 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law. runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or, if he is not living, certain specified 
representatives, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, post- 
humous work or works made for hire, the pro- 
prietor may secure the renewal. 

Universal Copyright Protection 

The United States is a party to the Universal 
Copyright Convention which became effective on 
Sept. 16, 1955. As of June 1960 there are 35 con- 
tracting states. 

Under terms of the convention each state will 
provide for protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright owners in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, including writings, music, drama, 
cinematographic works, paintings, engravings and 
sculpture. Works first published in any member 
nation will generally get the same protection in 
other member nations as they afford their own 
nationals. The letter ‘‘c’’ in a circle accompanied 
by name of copyright owner and date of publication 
in a reasonable location on a work at first publi- 
cation will obtain protection for the work in any 
member country. 

One of the amendments to U. S. law was modifi- 
cation of the clause requiring books in English by 
foreign authors to be manufactured here in order 
to get copyright protection. Foreign works need 
not be subject to the U. S. requirement of de- 
posit and registration, if they are first published 
in a Universal Convention country or are writ- 
ten by nationals of any contracting state. 


Hydrofoil Craft for Rapid Water Transportation 


High 
vessels, 
thus eliminating muc 
Engineering C 
cruising speed of 80 kn 
1954 and one, the Meteor, c 
substantial progress with hydrofoils befor 
hydrofoil ferry operates across the Straits of 


speed in water transportation has been attained by use of hydrofoils, which, when applied to 
lift the main hull of the craft above the surface of the water when travelling at high speed, 
h resistance. The Maritime Administration has authorized the Grumman Aircraft 
orp. to devise a craft for use in 1961. It will be 100 ft. long, displace 80 tons, and have a 
ots. Hydrofoil craft have been used on the Volga river in the Soviet Union since 
arries 150 passengers at 60 knots an hour. German engineers had made 
e-World War II and the Soviet Union put them to work. A 
Messina. Alexander Graham Bell operated an experi- 


mental hydrofoil boat in 1918 and obtained a speed of 70 knots. 
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U. S. Passport, Visa and Health Requirements 


Source: Passport Office, U. S. Dept. of 


Passports are issued by the U.S. Dept. of State 
for feavel in countries with which the United 
States has friendly relations. Some countries re- 
quire a visa, or stamp of approval, to be affixed to 
the passport by the consulate of the country to he 
visited, while others waive this formality. Also 
some countries, which do not require visas, ask 
tourist cards from visitors making a short stay. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


An applicant for a passport must appear in per- 
son before a clerk of a Federal court or a state 
court authorized to naturalize aliens, or before an 
agent of the Passport Office, Dept. of State. Pass- 
port agents are located at Boston (148 Tremont 
St.); Chicago (U.S. Court House); Los Angeles 
(500 South Figueroa St.); Miami (320 S.E. First 
St.); New Orleans (International Trade Mart); 
New York (630 Fifth Ave.); San Francisco (Down- 
town terminal); Washington, D.C. (Passport Office, 
1717 H St., N. W.). 


A native-born citizen must submit a birth cer- 
tificate, or baptismal certificate, or certified copy 
of the record of baptism. If these are not avail- 
able, he may submit an affidavit executed by a 
near relative, the attending physician or by some 
other reputable person. The affidavit must show 
mame, date, and place of birth and relationship 
between affiant and applicant. 


No witness is required if such proof of identity is 
sufficient; otherwise a witness must take oath that 
he has known applicant over 2 years. 


A person who acquired citizenship through birth 
abroad must present consular report of birth or 
evidence of his parents’ birth in the U.S. or 
naturalization. 


A woman married prior to March 2, 1907 may 
submit evidence of her own citizenship provided 
she shows that she has resided continuously in the 
U.S. between the date of her marriage.and Sept. 
22, 1922; otherwise she must submit evidence of 
her husband’s citizenship. 


A woman married to a citizen between March 2, 
1907 and Sept. 22, 1922, must submit evidence of 
husband’s citizenship. . . . A woman married to a 
naturalized citizen prior to Sept. 22, 1922, must 
submit his naturalization certificate or a certificate 
issued by the Attorney General. . .. A woman who 
lost citizenship by marriage to an alien prior to 
Sept, 22, 1922, and resumed U.S. citizenship by 
naturalization must submit evidence of her na- 
turalization. . . . A woman whose marriage to an 
alien was terminated prior to Sept. 22, 1922 must 
submit evidence of her own U.S. citizenship at the 
time of marriage. If terminated by divorce, a copy 
of the court decree must be submitted. Bhar 
woman citizen married after Sept. 22, 1922, to a 
U.S. citizen or an alien must submit evidence of 
her own citizenship. 


A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. A person who claims naturaliza- 
tion through a parent must submit either the 
naturalization certificate of the parent or his own 
certificate of derivative citizenship. 


Aliens—An alien leaving the U.S. must request 
passport facilities from his home government. He 
must have a permit from his local Collector of 
Internal Revenue, and if he wishes to return he 
should request a re-entry permit from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 


Business Trips—Persons proceeding abroad on 
private business are not required to submit spon- 
soring letters. Persons traveling because of a con- 
tract with an agency of the Government must sub- 
mit letters from their employer stating position 
and purpose of travel. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports but should inform their draft boards of their 
whereabouts. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs, both 
signed by the applicant and taken within two years, 
provided they are a good likeness, shall accompany 
the passport application. A group photograph is 
preferred if more than one person is included in 
the passport. Photographs may be in color or in 
black and white; black and white prints which 
have been tinted or otherwise colored are not ac- 
ceptable. They must be full face, printed on a thin, 
unglazed paper base on a light background and 


State and U. S. Public Health Service 


must be no larger than 3x3 inches or smaller than 
245x215 inches in size. They must also be capable 
of withstanding a mounting temperature from 180 
F to 200° F. “ 

Fees—A passport costs $9, with $1 added when 
executed by passport agent or clerk of Federal 
court. State courts may charge $2, A person on 
official business need not pay passport fee if he 
has sponsoring letter. Emergency clearance costs 
$2 at all agencies except New York, where it is $1, 
and Washington, where it is free. 


A passport is valid for 2 years unless limited and 
may be renewed for 2 years on payment of $5. Ap- 
plication for renewal may be made. 


A passport issued prior to Sept. 14, 1959, is valid 
for 2 years unless limited and may be renewed for 
2 years for $5. Application for renewal may be made 
114 years from original issue. When issued on and 
after Sept. 14, 1959, a passport is valid for 3 years 
unless limited and may be renewed for 2 for $5, 
application to be made after 215 years after orig- 
inal issue. 


If passport is lost notify Dept. of State. If lost 
abroad, report to U.S. Consul. 


A smallpox vaccination certificate issued within 
3 years must be shown by all persons entering the 
United States. 


Valid vaccination certificates are required from 
persons arriving from cholera infected areas within 
5 days, and from persons arriving from yellow 
fever infected areas within 6 days and destined for 
receptive areas in the United States. Vaccinations 
should be recorded on an International Certificate 
of Vaccination, PHS-731. The smallpox and cholera 
vaccination certificates should be stamped by local 
or state health office of the area in which the 
physician practices. 


Information on health requirements may be had 
from the Division of Foreign Quarantine, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


FOREIGN REGULATIONS 


Passports are issued for Taiwan (Nationalist 
China), Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and the USSR. All require visas. Okinawa requires 
@ passport. They are not issued for Communist- 
controlled parts of China, Korea and Vietnam. 

Countries of Western Europe except Finland do 
not require visas. On other continents, some 
countries give visas free, others charge a fee. 


Passports are not required of tourists by the 
Bahamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British 
West Indies (6 mos.), including Antigua, Virgins, 
St. Kitts-Nevis, Montserrat, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Dominica, Grenada, Trinidad-Tobago, (6 
ee British Guiana (3 mos.); Br. Honduras (6 
mos.). 


No visa is required by Argentina, Austria, Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, France, Malagasay, New Caledonia, 
Society Islands, West Germany and West Berlin, 
Greece, Br. Guiana, Iran, Israel, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Malaya, Malta, Morocco, Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Portugal, Singapore, Sweden, Tunisia, 
Turkey, United Kingdom. Some countries limit 
length of stay. 


Tourist cards are required by Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Rep., Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Br. Honduras, Venezuela. Several charge 
landing fees and restrict length of stay. 


Japan—Passports, but not visas are required for 
civilian personnel associated with the Armed 
Forces. Dependents of military and civilian person- 
nel who go to reside there must have a passport but 
need no visa, Tourists need both. 


Mexico—U. S. citizens need a tourist card, valid 
for 3 mos., single entry, $3; 6 mos. multiple en- 
tries, $5. No fee is asked for a child under 15 ac- 
companied by parent. A traveler on business gets a 
visitante card on the same terms passport and visa 
required. An American who goes to Mexico for em- 
ployment must get a visitante card good for not 
more than a yr., fee $41.50, passport and visa re- 
quired. Cards are issued by Mexican diplomatic and 
consular offices. 


Canal Zone—Passport not required. Prior au- 
thorization from Executive Secy., Canal Zone 


repel Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, will expedite 
entry. 
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Naturalization: How to Become an American Citizen 
Source: The Federal Statutes 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
Sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

There are no racial bars to naturalization. 
Women have the same right as men to become 
naturalized. 

The law does not require a declaration of in- 
tention, but an alien may file one if he wishes, 
if necessary to prove that he has taken steps to 
become a citizen. 

An applicant must be at least 18 years old. 
He must have been a lawful resident of the 
United States continuously for 5 years. For hus- 
bands and wives of U. S. citizens the period is 
3 years in most instances. Special provisions apply 
to certain veterans of the Armed Forces. 

An applicant must have been physically present 
in this country for at least one-half of the re- 
quired 5 years’ residence. 

Every applicant for naturalization must: 

(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting, if 
physically able to write: 

(2) demonstrate an understanding of the English 
language, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the English lan- 
guage (persons physically unable to do so, and 
persons who were on December 24, 1952 over 50 
years of age and had been residing in the United 
States for 20 years are excepted). 

(3), have been a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the United States for five years just before filing 
the petition or for whatever other period of resi- 
dence is required in his case and continue to be 
such a person until admitted to citizenship; and 

(4) demonstate a knowledge and understanding 


Advice for Travelers: 


Each returning resident of the U. S., whether 
citizen or not, may bring free of duty merchandise 
for personal use worth a maximum of $500, under 
these conditions: 

He may bring back $200 worth if he has been 
abroad at least 48 hours, except that 24 hours 
suffices on the California-Mexican border, and no 
specified period of absence is required if entry is at 
any other customs port along the Mexican border. 
He may not include more than 1 gallon of alcoholic 
beverages, nor more than 100 cigars. Members of 
a family may pool their exemptions if they live in 
the same household and travel together. This ex- 
emption cannot be claimed oftener than once in 
31 days. 

Each returning resident is allowed to bring 
back free of duty an additional $300 worth of 
merchandise once every 6 months if he has been 
abroad at least 12 days. Articles to be presented 
as gifts may be brought or sent to the United 
States for his account, but articles intended for 
sale or for the accommodation of others are not 
exempt. 

Each nonresident is allowed to bring free of 
duty his personal effects, also household effects if 
they have been in use abroad 1 year or more. Other 
articles or gifts that may be brought in are speci- 
fied in the customs regulations and should be con- 
sulted before embarking. In addition each non- 
resident is permitted to bring in 1 quart of alco- 
holic beverages, and 300 cigarets, or 50 cigars, or 3 
Ibs. of tobacco for his own use. 


AIR TRAVEL 
On a first-class trans-Atlantic flight a passenger 
may carry 66 lbs. of luggage free; a tourist class 
passenger, 44 Ibs. free. A charge is made for extra 
weight, up to a specified limit. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR TRAVEL 

Naturalized American citizens desiring to visit 
the countries of their birth may be amenable to 
military service and other regulations there. The 
U.S. State Dept. advises such travelers to get 
specific information from the consulates of the 
countries concerned. 

If a naturalized American lives two years in 
the land of his birth without registering regularly 
with the U.S. Consul, a number of countries take 
for granted that he has given up his American 
citizenship. This is the law in Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


of the fundamentals of the history, and the prin- 
ciples and form of government, of the U. S. 

The petitioner also is obliged to have two cred- 
ible citizen witnesses. These witnesses must have 
personal knowledge of the applicant’s character, 
residence, loyalty, and other qualifications. 

A person not of good moral character includes 
a habitual drunkard, an adulterer, a polygamist, 
one sexually immoral, a violator of criminal law, 
one whose income comes principally from illegal 
gambling, one convicted of 2 or more gambling 
offenses, one who gave false testimony to obtain a 
benefit under the immigration law, one in prison 
for 180 days or more, one convicted of murder. 


BAN ON SUBVERSIVES 

Naturalization is denied to any person who, 
within 10 years, has been subversive, including 
communists and others who favor a totalitarian 
form of government, and those who oppose all 
government. Except that membership in, or affili- 
ation with, a proscribed organization which was 
involuntary, or when the petitioner was under 16 
years of age, or by operation of law, or necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living, may operate 
to remove the bar to an alien’s naturalization. 
Those who requested and were granted exemption 
from services in the Armed Forces of the United 
States on the ground of alienage and those who 
deserted from the Armed Forces of the United 
States at any time during which the United 
States has been at war are also barred from 
naturalization in certain instances. 

When the court grants naturalization, the appli- 
cant takes an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, obligating himself to bear arms on its 
behalf, or perform noncombatant service in the 
Armed Forces, or perform work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction, and renouncing 
his former allegiance. 


Customs Exemptions 


A man who evaded military service in his home- 
land by failing to appear when called or by emi- 
grating after he was enrolled, may be compelled 
to serve on his return, unless there are extenu- 
ating circumstances. Several nations exempt con- 
scripts from further military service if they 
served in the armed forces of the Allies during 
World War II. Inquiry regarding status is advised. 

A Briton who wishes to become a naturalized 
American citizen is considered a British citizen by 
the British until he makes a formal renunciation 
before British authorities. 

A Frenchman wishing to become an American 
citizen must have the authorization of the French 
government any time within 15 years of his enroll- 
ment in the army, unless he has been exempted, 
or has a final discharge, or is over military age, 
or if he fulfilled his military obligations in the 
U.S. Army during the first and second World 
Wars. An American woman who -matries a 
Frenchman acquires French nationality unless 
prior to her marriage she declined it. 

Portugal will recognize American naturalization 
of a Portuguese if the latter has resided five 
years in the United States. 

Greece regards as Greek citizens: (1). former 
Greek nationals naturalized abroad after 1914 
without authorization from Greece; (2) persons 
born abroad of parents considered by Greece to 
have Greek nationality, even though they may 
have acquired citizenship elsewhere; (3) Greeks 
who were former subjects of Turkish territory, 
except Istanbul; (4) Greeks formerly of Istanbul 
who left before Aug. 1, 1929 without Turkish pass- 
ports. 

Israel has two types of visas: visitors’ visas and 
immigration visas. A visitor’s visa is limited to 3 
mos. and may be renewed. A person who wishes 
to live in Israel permanently must obtain an 
immigration visa, This person will be required to 
give military service if a male between 18 and 49, 
inclusive, or a female between 18 and 38, inclu- 
sive, and must obtain authorization from the Min- 
istry of Defense if he or she desires to leave the 
country before completing military service. An 
American citizen who becomes a member of a 
foreign army may lose his American citizenship. 
Jews who have immigration visas acquire Israeli 
nationality by automatic operation unless they dis- 
avow any intention to a consul of Israel here or 
to the Israeli government. 
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Laws and Documents—Nationals and Citizens 


Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Source: The Federal Statutes 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted 
1952 and amended 1956, distinguishes between citi- 
zens at birth and those whose citizenship was 
acquired after birth. The latter are designated 
haturalized citizens. It also distinguishes between 
citizens and noncitizen nationals who, though not 
citizens, owe permanent allegiance to this country. 

Sec. 301. ~ The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

(1) A person born in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 

(2) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of 
such person to tribal or other property. 

(3) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence 
in the United States, or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, prior to the birth. 

(4) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who has been 
physically present in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year prior to the birth, and the other of whom is 
a national, but not a citizen of the United States. 

(5) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who has been physi- 
cally present in the United States, or one of its 
outlying possessions, for a continuous period of one 
year at any time prior to the birth. 

(6) A person of unknown parentage found in 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 
until shown, prior to his attaining the age of 21 
years, not to have been born in the United States. 

(7) A person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, and 
the other a citizen of the United States who, 
prior to the birth of such person, was physically 
present in the United States or its outlying posses- 
sions for a total of not less than 10 years, at least 
5 of them after the age of 14. The parent’s 
period of service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States may be included in computing the 
total. On March 16, 1956, Congress extended the 
provisions of this paragraph to children born after 
Jan. 12, 1941, and before Dec. 24, 1952, to parents 
one of whom is a U. S. citizen who served in the 
Armed Forces after Dec. 31, 1946, and before Dec. 


24, 1952. 
CITIZENSHIP RETENTION 

(b) Any person who is a national and citizen of 
the United States at birth under paragraph (7) 
above, shall lose his nationality and citizenship 
unless he shall come to the United States prior to 
attaining the age of 23 years and remain at least 5 
years: Provided, that such physical presence fol- 
lows the age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 

(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that nothing contained in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to alter or. affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter complies with the residence require- 
ments for retention of citizenship- 


ALASKA 
Sec. 304. A person born in Alaska on or after 
March 30, 1867, except a noncitizen Indian, is a 
U.S. citizen at birth. A noncitizen Indian born in 
Alaska on or after March 30, 1867, and prior to 
June 2, 1924, is a U.S. citizen as of June 2, 1924. 
An Indian born later in Alaska is a citizen at birth. 


HAWAII 
Sec. 305. A person born in Hawaii on or after 
Aug. 12, 1898, and before April 30, 1900, is a U.S. 
citizen as of April 30, 1900.. A person born in 
Hawaii on or after April 30, 1900, is a citizen at 
birth. A person who was a citizen of the Republic 
of Hawaii on Aug. 12, 1898, is a U.S. citizen as of 
April 30, 1900. 
PUERTO RICO 
Sec. 302. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, and prior to Jan. 13, 1941, 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction, residing on Jan. 13, 
1941, in Puerto Rico or other territory over which 
the United States exercises rights of sovereignty 
and not U.S. citizens under any other act, are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of 
January 13, 1941. All persons born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, 1941, and subject to U.S. 
jurisdiction, are citizens at birth. 


CANAL ZONE AND PANAMA 


Sec. 303. (a) Any person born in the Canal 
,Zone on or after Feb. 26, 1904, whose father or 
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(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after Feb. 26 1904, whose father or mother 
when he was born Was a U.S. citizen employed 
by the U.S. Government or by the Panama Rail- 
road Co., or its successor, is a citizen of the U.S. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS > 

Sec. 306 specifies that all persons born in the 
Virgin Islands on or after Jan. 17, 1917, and prior 
to Feb. 25, Tisdi are 


on Jan. 17, 1917, 
U.S. and were residing in those Islands, the U.S., 
or Puerto Rico on Feb. 25, 1927, and were not citi- 
zens of any other foreign country. 


GUAM 

Sec. 307 specifies that-U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on April 11, 
1899, were Spanish subjects who continued to re- 
side in Guam or other U.S. territory after that 
date, without having preserved or acquired foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam who re- 
sided there on April 11, 1899, who after that date 
continued to reside there or in other U.S. terri- 
tory, without preserving or acquiring foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam on or after 
April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S., provided that no steps were taken to pre- 
serve or acquire a foreign nationality, if birth 
was before Aug. 1, 1950. 


NATIONALS NOT CITIZENS 

Sec. 308. Unless otherwise provided, the fol- 
lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 

(1)_A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States on or after the date of formal 
acquisition of such possession; 

(2) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of reba both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have had a residence in the United 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such persons; 

(3) A person of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there. 


CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 

Sec. 309. (a) The provisions of paragraphs (3), 
(4), (5), and (7) of Sec. 301 (a), and of para- 
graph (2) of Sec. 308, apply as of the date of 
birth to a child born out of wedlock on or after 
Dec, 24, 1952, if the paternity of the child is es- 
tablished while the child is under the age of 21 by 
legitimation. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in Sec. 405, 
the provisions of Sec. 301 (a) (7) shall apply to 
a child born out of wedlock on or after Junuary 
13, 1941, and prior to Dec. 24, 1952, as of the date 
of birth, if the paternity of such child is estab- 
lished before or after that date and while such 
child is under the age of twenty-one years by legit- 
imation. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a), of this section, a person born, on or after Dec. 
24, 1952, outside the United States and out of wed- 
lock shall be held to have acquired at birth the na- 
tionality status of his mother, if the mother had 
the nationality of the United States at the time of 
such person’s birth, and if the mother had previ- 
ously been physically present in the United States 
or one of its outlying possessions for a continuous 
period of one year. 


RESIDENCE ABROAD 

Under existing law automatic loss of citizen- 
ship occurs if a naturalized citizen establishes con- 
tinuous residence abroad (1) for 3 yrs. in a foreign 
state where he was born or where he was once a 
national, or (2) for 5 yrs. in other foreign parts. 
There are certain exemptions, for instance in the 
case of a man studying abroad, or going there to 
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Public Law 86-129, a lag the Me Ee 
to include the parent of a U. S. citizen who is 
abroad for permitted reasons, and honorably dis- 
charged veterans of the Korean War. It lowers 
the 25-yr. residence requirement to 15 in the case 
of naturalized citizens subject to the 5-yr. rule 

The new law also provides that naturalized 
citizens who entered the U. S. prior to their 6th 
birthday may count these years as residence in 
the U. S. prior to attaining 21 yrs. of age, pro- 
vided that, if abroad, they do not reside in the 
country of their birth or former nationality. 
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The United States Immigration Law 


Source: The Federal Statutes 


Admission of immigrants into the United States 
is regulated by the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and its amendments. 

Aliens wishing to enter the United States for 
permanent residence get immigrant visas from 
U. S. consuls located abroad. They must present 
documents of identity and nationality. 

Aliens coming solely for a short stay, for busi- 
ness or study, and not as immigrants, also must 
get visas in U. S. consulates abroad and have 
documents of identity. If they live in contiguous 
foreign countries, such as Mexico and Canada, 
they must apply to consuls for identification cards 
for border crossing. All aliens on arrival must 
be inspected at U. S. ports by officers of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of the Dept. 
of Justice, to determine admissibility under 
American laws. 

Aliens are divided into three classes: quota im- 
migrants, who come under the quotas allotted to 
foreign nationals; non-quota immigrants, who 
are outside the quota limitations for special rea- 
sons, and non-immigrants (visitors or seasonal 


workers). CLASSES OF ALIENS 

The Act of Sept. 11, 1957, to relieve hardship 
eae immigrants, refugees and relatives, pro- 
vided: 

An illegitimate child may enter with its parents. 
The word child includes also an adopted child un- 
der 14, if latter has been two years with parent. 

The Attorney General may permit entry of 
child, spouse or parent of a citizen or legally 
admitted alien even if the relative had committed 
certain acts that would have barred him, or was 
afflicted with tuberculosis. 

The Attorney General may waive deportation 
of aliens already in the U.S. or permit entry of 
those who would otherwise be deported or refused 
entry on the ground of fraud, misrepresentation 
or perjury if they are parents, spouses or chil- 
dren of American citizens or of legally admitted 
aliens provided, if deportable, they were otherwise 
admissible under the law when they entered. This 
applies especially to aliens who made misrepresen- 
tations to protect themselves. 

The Secy. of State and the Attorney General 
may waive fingerprinting for non-immigrant 
aliens on a basis of reciprocity. They also have 
authority to permit foreign diplomats to remain 
permanently in the U. S., including Communists 
who defect to the U. S. 

A law approved Aug. 20, 1958, provides for the 
expeditious naturalization of alien spouses and 
adopted children of U.S. citizens who are mission- 
aries or performing religious duties and are sta- 
tioned abroad. 

A law approved Sept. 9, 1959, gives the At- 
torney. General authority until June 30, 1961, 
to issue visas for permanent residence to individ- 
uals with tuberculosis who are spouses or children 
of a citizen or of an individual admitted for per- 
manent residence. 

A law approved July 14, 1960, gives the Attorney 
General authority to permit certain aliens living in 
the U.S. with temporary visas to acquire perman- 
ent visas without having to leave the country and 


reenter. 
The following aliens are among those excluded: 


Persons feeble-minded, insane, previously in-° 
sane, psychopathic, epileptic, mentally defective; 
also those afflicted with tuberculosis, leprosy or 
other dangerous contagion, or having a physical 
defect impairing the ability to earn a living. 

Also chronic alcoholics, narcotic drug addicts, 
persons convicted of narcotic violations or sus- 
pected of illicit traffic in prohibited drugs. 

Also paupers, beggars, stowaways; those con- 
victed of or admitting moral turpitude, other than 
a political offense, with certain exceptions for 
those under 18. Also those convicted of two or 
more offenses other than political and sentenced 
for a total of 5 years or more. Also prostitutes 
and those engaged in commercialized vice. 

Persons seeking to enter the U. S. to perform 
skilled or unskilled labor, if U. S. workers are 
available for such labor and if the employment of 
aliens would adversely affect them, with the 
exception of aliens whose admission would benefit 
the nation. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
permits an alien to arrange for his employment be- 
fore he comes to the U. S., and enables him to sub- 
mit evidence that he is not likely to become a 
public charge. Only if the Secretary of Labor certi- 
fies that there exists an oversupply of a given skill 
in a given locality will the immigrant be barred. 

Also excluded are those who try to enter the 
U. S. by fraud and misrepresentation, and those 
who abet such acts; those over 16 and physically 
capable of reading who cannot read and under- 
stand some language or dialect; those trying to 
enter the country from contiguous foreign terri- 
tory or adjacent islands within two years after 
arrival there on a transport line that has not 
complied with the U. S. immigration laws. 

Also those who left the U. S. to avoid military 
service in time of war or national emergency, un- 
less they were nonimmigrants. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 

Excluded from the United States are persons 
who seek to enter to engage in activities against 
the public interest and likely to endanger the 
welfare, safety and security of the country. Any 
persons who probably would engage in espionage, 
sabotage, disorder or other activities inimical to 
the U. S. or who are members of organizations 
that must register under the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, are barred. 

Also excluded are persons—except certain non- 
immigrant officials and employees of foreign gov= 
ernments and international organizations—who 
are or have been anarchists, opposed to organized 
government, members of or affiliated with a com- 
munist or other totalitarian party; those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the U. S. 
Government by force or violence and advocate 
destruction of property and killing of government 
officials, or who are members of or affiliated with 
organizations with these aims. 

Involuntary membership or affiliation with such 
organizations is not a reason for exclusion. 

For more detailed information concerning the 
immigration law consult the nearest office of the 
U. S. Immigration & Naturalization Service, or 
any U. S. Consul abroad. 


NORMAL IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 
Source: Passport Office, U. S. Department of State 


Quota Quota area 


Quota area Quota Quota area Quota Quota area Quota 
tan. Ss. 100||France.......... 35069))| Libya... os. cas 100}|San Marino...., 100 

Atbapies fees eee 100|/Germany........ 25,814|| Liechtenstein... . 100||Saudi Arabia, ... 100 
Andorra........ 1 NANA... os we ss 100}| Lithuana........ 384||Somaliland....., 100 
Arab Peninsula. . 100||Great Britain and Luxemburg...... 100 So.-W. Africa... 100 
Asia-Pacific...... 100 No. Ireland... | 65,361}|Malaya......... 100) | Spainas.557 lace 250 
Australia........ 100||Greece.... 308}|Monaco......... 100||Sudan......,.., 100 
AUStTIA. csi. 6 so 1,405 ||Guinea 100|| Morocco. ...... 100||Sweden......... 3,295 
Belgium........ 1,297||Hungary........ 865|| Muscat (Oman) 100||Switzerland..... ,698 
ESTUIGAITS Jerse so 100 ||Iceland SOOll N@UPU. ioe en 100||Tanganyika..... 100 
Bulgaria.,...... 100) |India. .... TOO} Wepal. ois. 3... 100}| Thailand (Siam) . 100 
Burma. wea sve 100||Indonesia....... 100|| Netherlands..... 3,136) TOROL aki 100 
Cambodia....... 100] |Iran (Persia).... 100|}| New Guinea..... 100|| Tunisia. ........ 100 
Cameroons, Br... NOOHIT Ae ei a hia. 100|| New Zealand. .., 100} Turkey $i o.0... 06 225 
Cameroun, Fr... 100||Ireland (Eire).... | 17,756||Norway......... 2,364 U. of 8. Africa. . 100 
Ceylon.......... 100/|Israel........... 100|/ Pacific Isl. U. S.. 100}|'C-S.8)R. cs. see { 
DING 2 3525 over die LOO | tal yc. ce. ae) res 5,666)|Pakistan........ 100|| United Arab Rep 100 
Chinese Persons,, 105||Japan........+. 185|| Palestine (Arab). 100 Vietnam 
Czechoslovakia..| 2,859||Jordan 100} | Philippines. 100}/'Yemen... 
ERTS 26, dss. 21029 TOON KOTCB so"... srs a 6 100|| Poland... 6,488]| Yugoslavi 
Denmark....... AGL AD | LOH hos .e oso ere usm 100} | Portugal 438 
Estonia......... 115]|Latvia... 235)| Ruanda-Urundi 100 Total...... 
Ethiopia. =... ... 100||/Lebanon........ 100|/Rumania........ 289 
Winland...5..... 566! |Liberia......... 100'|Samoa, Western... 100} 
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ee 
IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES 
See ee 


Number Year 
8,385||1891-1900. . 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 
1921-1930 


1931-1040 ag ec ne 


Number Year Number 
$905, 386|| 1954... DOR 177 
5.735,811||1955... 237,790 
*107,209]|1956. 321,625 
28,431|| 1957. ,867 
1,035,039]|1958..... Titi) 253/265 
05.717||1959..........-s2n++-|.. 260,686 

| _ 265,520|/1820-1959... 1; S| 141,575,563 


Status of American Woman Who Marries a Foreigner 
Source: United Nations 


Austria—An alien woman acquires the nationality 
of her husband by marriage. If a male alien as- 
sumes a public professorship in an Austrian college, 
he must become an Austrian, and his wife also. 

Belgium—A foreign woman who marries a Bel- 
gian, or whose husband becomes a Belgian na- 
tional, takes his nationality. 

Canada—A person married to a Canadian may 
apply for citizenship after fulfilling certain condi- 
tions of residence. 

Cuba—An alien woman who marries a Cuban 
may retain her nationality or acquire Cuban 
Nationality by choice, after two years’ continuous 
residence. / 

Denmark—A woman married to a Danish na- 
tional may be naturalized after living in Denmark 
with her husband 142 years. 

France—A foreign woman marrying a French 
national acquires French nationality unless she 
declines it before marriage. A Frenchwoman mar-~- 
rying a foreigner retains her nationality unless 
she renounces it before marriage. 

Great Britain—An alien woman married to a 
British subject may acquire citizenship if she takes 
the oath of allegiance. 

Greece—An alien woman who marries a Greek 
must acquire Greek nationality, unless she declares 
before the marriage ceremony that she does not 
wish to do so. 


Israel—The spouse of an Israel national may ob- 
tain Israel nationality. 

Italy—A foreign woman marrying an Italian ac- 
quires Italian citizenship. 

Japan—An alien woman married to a Japanese 
may acquire Japanese nationality by naturalization. 

Mexico—An alien woman who marries a Mexican 
becomes a naturalized-Mexican if she lives in the 
country. A Mexican woman who marries a for- 
eigner does not lose her nationality. 

Monaco—An alien woman who marries a Mone- 
gasque subject acquires the status of her husband. 

Netherlands—The wife shares the status of her 
husband. 

Poland—Marriage causes no change in the na- - 
tionality of the spouses. 

Sweden—Swedish nationality may be conferred 
on a person married to a Swede. A Swedish woman 
married to a foreigner retains her nationality un- 
less she renounces it. 

Switzerland—An alien woman acquires Swiss 
nationality by marriage to a Swiss. 

Soviet Union—Marriage entails no change of 
citizenship. 

United States—An American-born woman who 
marries a foreigner does not lose her American 
citizenship unless she renounces it. 


How to Make a Will 


A will should be in writing signed by the testa- 
tor, or by some person in his presence and by his 
direction, and attested by two, and in some states 
three, witnesses, who must sign the will in the 
presence of the testator. It is advisable to consult 
an attorney. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind and infants. In 
civil law a minor is an infant. 

A codicil, or uddition to the will, may be added 
at any time under circumstances similar to the 
making of a will. Wills should be revised pe- 
riodically to take advantage of new inheritance 
laws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
erty who marries must provide for her changed 
relationship in her will. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive dur- 
ing her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
revenues of her husband’s lands. Dower rights 
were abolished in New York State and husband 
and wife have equal inheritance rights there. 

Executor—An executor is named by the testator 
to supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 
may be exempted trom filing a bond. The executor 
may be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
son, or a trust company. He may call on legal 
advice, He files the will in the probate court. He 
may act for a year or longer. 

Before an executor can turn an estate over to 
the heirs he must pay all debts and obligations, 
including funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 
cal taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Wages are generally considered debts, when 
proved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
fore the estate is closed. The living expenses of 
the surviving family are authorized by the court, 
Claims must be submitted within a year and most 


states have a time limit. 

An executor can be empowered in a will to sell 
or carry on a business and to exchange, consoli- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is no 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate. Sometimes a testator makes 
a will in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 

Income tax returns for three years prior to death 
are audited. During the year of administration 
the estate pays income tax. 

Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that a 
part be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 

The same person may be both executor and trus- 
tee. This also holds when a bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to separate the two functions. A trustee may 
control the investment of funds for a specific num- 
ber of years, but no testator may tie up his funds 
beyond the third generation. 

Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 
allow large exemption. Insurance may be placed 
in a trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company. 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries are independ- 
eoy Pi ue eee of the estate. 

ministrator—An administrator is appointe 
by the court when a person dies inbesbate toate 
no will. An administrator must be bonded. 


New York City Has World's Largest Public Assistance Agency 


The New York City Department of Welfare 
Pended $311,236,887 in 1959 in aidin 


, the largest public assistance agency in the world, ex- 
g nearly 500,000 persons, according to the department’s annual 


report issued in 1960. The over-all expenditures, some $12,000,000 higher th: h 
distributed among the three levels of government as Miers “4 e900, OAs GObs Birternte 


$106,351,038; and cost to the city $108,477,114. 


The Department of Welfare administers public assistance to needy families and individuals of 


races and religious beliefs within the bo 
public aid programs was as follows: Home Reli 
Assistance, $44,029,158; Blind Assistance, 
the Disabled, $24,989,857; Administrative 
$9,414,220; Shelter Care, 
$344,026; Hospital, Public Home Infirmary, 
ble Institutions Budget Institutional and Fo: 


undaries of New York City. In 1959 the total cost of its various 
ef, $21,664,853; Veteran Assistance, $3,361,985; Old Age 

pce ae Aid to Dependent Children, $88,941,466; Aid to 
penses, 
$2,340,410; School Lunches, 
Custodial Care, State Charges, 
ster Care of Children, $32,485,56' 


: Federal share $96,048,685; State aid 
all 


$36,320,983; Day Care, $5,066,442; Foster Care, 
$6,531,554; Miscellaneous Welfare Programs, 
Esc ne and Charita- 


TAXATION 


Federal Income Tax; Rules Eased on Filing Estimates 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 


The 86th Congress, Second Session, 
liberalized the requirements for filing 
declarations of estimated income tax by 
individuals. A number of other changes 
were made in the Internal Revenue Code, 
most applying only to special types of 
taxpayers but some providing new rules 
for taxpayers in general. 

Under the revised law, no declaration 
of estimated income tax will be required 
if the estimated tax can reasonably be 
expected to be less than $40. The new leg- 
islation eliminated the gross income test 
of $600 times the number of exemptions 
plus $400, hitherto used to determine 
whether an individual was required to 
file a tax estimate. The revision increased 
from $100 to $200 the amount of gross in- 
come not subject to withholding which an 
individual can reasonably expect to re- 
ceive without being required to file an 
estimate, 


Who Must File—Every citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States with a gross 
income of $600 or more must file an in- 
come tax report. Anyone who has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of the tax- 
able year must make a return only if his 
or her gross income is $1,209 or more. 


WHAT FORMS TO USE 


Form 1040A—This is the easiest form if 
the taxpayer is eligible to use it. He may 
use this form if 


His gross income is less than $10,000, 
and consists of wages reported on with- 
holding statements (Forms W-2) and not 
more than $200 total of other wages, in- 
terest, and dividends, and he wishes to 
take the standard deduction (about 10% 
of his income) instead of itemizing de- 
ductions. 


Husband and wife may file a joint re- 
turn on this form, which limits deduc- 
tions to 10%. Taxpayers may not use this 
form if they wish to claim head of house- 
hold or surviving spouse; dividends re- 
ceived credit or _ retirement income 
credit; sick pay exclusion; deductions for 
travel, transportation or ‘outside sales- 
men” expenses, or estimated tax credit. 


Form 1040W—This is the new stream- 
lined form. A taxpayer may use this 
form if: his income consists of salary and 
wages regardless of amount, and not more 
than $200 of dividends and interest, and 
no other items of income. 


This form will be of particular benefit 
to wage and salary earners who wish to 
elaim (1) head of household or surviving 
spouse status; (2) exclusion for sick pay; 
(3) exclusion and credit for dividends 
received; (4) estimated tax payment 
credit, or (5) itemized deductions for con- 
tributions, interest payments, medical 
expenses, and the like. 


Form 1040—is the standard form, which 
may be filed by any individual (except a 
nonresident alien) regardless of the 
source or amount of his income. A tax- 
payer with adjusted gross income of less 
than $5,000 may itemize his deductions 
and compute his own tax; otherwise he 
must use the tax table provided with the 
return, which gives him the benefit of the 
standard deduction. A taxpayer with 
adjusted gross income of $5,000 or more 
may itemize his deductions or take the 
standard deduction (10% of the adjusted 
gross income but not more than $1,000) 
and then must use the tax computation 
schedule in the tax return to compute his 


tax. 


DATES FOR FILING RETURNS 

April 15 is the date for filing tax returns by 
individuals using the calendar year, and for pay- 
ment of tax or of first quarterly installment of 
the estimated tax. Other installments to be paid 
June 15, sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

April 15 is the date for filing declaration of 
estimated tax. Amended declarations may 
filed June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

A final return may be filed Jan. 31. 
may file a final return Feb. 15. 


JOINT RETURN 

A husband and wife may make a single return 
jointly, even if one has no income personally. 
Their tax will be twice the tax imposed if the 
income were cut in half. 

One provision stipulates that if one. spouse 
dies, the survivor may compute his tax as though 
he filed a joint return for the first two taxable 
years following, provided he or she also was able 
to file a joint return the year of the death, and 
maintains in the household a home for a de- 
pendent child or stepchild. If the taxpayer re- 
marries before the end of the taxable year these 
privileges are lost but he is permitted to file a 
joint return with his new spouse. An individual 
legally separated from spouse by divorce or sep- 
arate maintenance is not considered married, 


ESTIMATED TAX 

Declarations of estimated income are required 
from (1) every ~single individual* or married 
individual not eligible to file a joint return with 
his spouse who expects over $5,000 gross income; 
(2) every head of a household or surviving spouse 
who expects a gross income over $10,000; (3) every 
married individual entitled to file a joint declara- 
tion with his spouse if their aggregate gross in- 
come can reasonably be expected to exceed $10,000; 
and (4) every individual whose gross income can 
reasonably be expected to include more than $200 
from sources other than wages. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, no 
declaration is required if the estimated tax can 
reasonably be expected to be less than $40. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 

Personal exemption is $600. 

Every individual has an exemption of $600, to be 
deducted from gross income. A husband and a 
wife are each entitled to a $600 exemption. A 
person 65 or over gets another exemption of $600. 
A blind person gets another exemption of $600. 

Exemption for dependents, over one-half of 
whose support comes from the taxpayer, is $600, 
and now applies to child, stepchild or adopted 
child under 19; also to child, stepchild or adopted 
child who put in 5 mos, or more as full-time 
student at a recognized college or at farm training 
under educational supervision. This also applies 
to any non-relative if a member of the tax- 
payer’s household and living there. 

The taxpayer gets the exemption for a de- 
pendent student even if the student earns part of 
his way, provided the taxpayer pays over half of 
the student’s expenses. If the student gets a 
scholarship, this is not counted as earnings. This 
provision replaces the former regulation, which 
cancelled the exemption if the student earned $600. 

Payments received as social security, and under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, are exempt. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES 

Every employer paying wages must deduct a tax 
equal to 18% of the amount by which the wages 
exceed the number of withholding exemptions, 
multiplied by the amount of one such exemption. 

The employee must give his employer the num- 
ber of his exemptions. If the employee has more 
than one exemption, he multiplies the number by 
the one exemption, which is designated as follows 
for the payroll period: 

Weekly, $13; biweekly, $26; semimonthly, $28; 
monthly, $56; quarterly, $167; semiannually, $333; 
annually, $667; daily, $1.80. 

SUPPORT OF DEPENDENT CHILD 

A woman, a widower or a man legally separated 
or divorced, who cares for a dependent child that 
is under 12 or any physically or mentally handi- 
capped dependent, regardless of age, may deduct 
not more than $600 for expenses for care of 
dependent if taxpayer has to work. No deduction 
is allowed for payments to another dependent as 
compensation. 
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1960 Federal Income Tax Rate Schedules 
TC) SINGIE ZAXERYERS WHO DO. NOT QUALIFY FOR BATES IN TABLES 1 AND II, AND 
__“(B) MARRIED PERSONS FILING SEPARATE RETURNS 


( 
If the taxable income is: 


Over $8,000 but not over $10,000... 


Over $10,000 but not over $12,000. 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000. 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000.. 
Over eid but not over $18,000.. 
Over $18 


,000 but not over $20,000.. 
22,000 


Over $44,000 but not over $50,000.... 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000... 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000..... 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 


MARRIED PERSONS FILING SEPARATE 


RETUENS 


SRNKNNLY 
Agee 
q 


SEs 
a 
: 
° 
4 
& 


f of excess Over $26,000 
000 


of excess over beatin 
of excess over $150,000 
of excess over $200, 


EEE AU CERI Sa IRE SI OE I YE NE IS SI he AS i a LA at Lt 
il. cs MARRIED TAXPAYERS FILING JOINT RETURNS, AND (B) CERTAIN WIDOWS AND 
WIDOWERS 


If the taxable income is: 


POMMOMOIT SS OOO sig cia cree cis ec cc nero svacseeeseseane 


Over $4,000 but not over $8,000 


Over $8,000 but not over $12,000............... 
Over $12,000 but not over $16,000............... 
Over $16,000 but not over $20,000............... 
Over $20,000 but not over $24,000............605 
Over $24,000 but not over $28,000............... 
Over $28,000 but not over $32,000............... 
Over $32,000 but not over $36,000.............-. 


Over $36,000 but not over $40,000.. 
Over $40,000 but not over ee é 
Over $44,000 but not over $5 

Over $52,000 but not over $64,000 
Over $64,000 but not over $76,000 
Over $76,000 but not over $88,000 
Over $88,000 but not over $100,000. . 
Over $100,000 but not over $120,000... 
Over $120,000 but not over $140,000 
Over $140,000 but not over $160,000 


Over $160,000 but not over $180,000. ............45 
Over $180,000 but not over $200,000..........ee00e 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000............44- 
Over $300,000 but not over $400,000............... 
MCT EMO cists novus.» oct yo vino 0 oo gee tices c.ac/et ee 


DIITITIID $2/720; plus 30% of excess over $12,000 


alice biel ¢'s «. _$8,520 
opecssievenie $10,400, plus 50% of excess over $32,000 


Sa 


Suatauerotane tous $223,640, plus 90% of excess over $300,000 
halal abet $313,640, plus 91% of excess over $400,000 


The tax is: 

20% of the taxable income 
$800, plus 22% of excess over 

«eeseeee $1,680, plus 26% of excess over $8, 


$3,920, plus 34% of excess over $16,000 
$5,280, plus 38% of excess over $20,000 
$6,800, plus 43% of excess over $24,000 
, plus 47% of excess over $28,000 


$12,400, plus 53% of excess over $36,000 
$14,520, plus 56% of excess over $40,000 
$16,760, plus 59% of excess over $44,000 
$21,480, plus 62% of excess over $52,000 
$28,920, plus 65% of excess over $64,000 
$36,720, plus 69% of excess over $76,000 

5, , plus 72% of excess over $88,000 
$53,640, plus 75% of excess over $100,000 
$68,640, plus 78% of excess over $120,000 
. $84,240, plus 81% of excess over $140,000 


Sate 2$100;440; plus 84% of excess over $160,000 
aretacete ws ri SM ct plus 87% of excess over $180,000 


34,640, plus 89% of excess over $200,000 


Ill, UNMARRIED (OR LEGALLY SEPARATED) TAXPAYERS WHO QUALIFY AS HEAD OF 


HOUSEHOLD 


If the taxable income is: 
Not over $2,000. .....0..eeeeeeces 
Over $2,000 but not over 
Over $4,000 but not over 
Over $6,000 but not over 
Over $8,000 but not over 
Over $10,000 but not over 
Over $12,000 but not over 
Over $14,000 but not over 
Over $16,000 but not over 
Over $18,000 but not over 
Over $20,000 but not over 
Over $22,000 but not over 
Over $24,000 but not over 
Over $28,000 but not over 
Over $32,000 but not over 
Over $38,000 but not over 
Over $44,000 but not over 
Over $50,000 but not over 
Over $60,000 but not over i 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000. 


Over ; 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000. 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000. 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000. 
CSS BCA Oro 


If a wife is working, the deduction is allowed 
only if she and her husband file a joint return. 
If their adjusted gross income exceeds $4,500, the 
allowance will be reduced by the amount above 
$4,500. If the husband is incapable of self-support 
because handicapped, limitation does not apply. 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance paid to survivors is not taxed. 
It becomes part of the gross estate if it is paid 
to the estate, or if the owner at his death possessed 
any of the ‘‘incidents of ownership,” including a 
reversionary interest exceeding 5% of the value 
of the policy, or had reserved disposition. 

Interest on life insurance left with the insurance 
company and paid to survivors at intervals is tax- 


The tax is: 

20% of the taxable income 

$400, plus 21% of excess over $2,000 

3820, plus 24% of excess over $4,000 
$1,300, plus 26% of excess over $6,000 
$1,820, plus 30% of excess over ~$8,000 


$2,420, plus 32% of excess over $10,000 
$3,060, plus 36% of excess over $12,000 
$3,780, plus 39% of excess over $14,000 
$4,560, plus 42% of excess over $16,000 
400, plus 43% of excess over $18,000 
$6,260; plus 47% of excess over $20,000 
$7,200, plus 49% of excess over $22,000 
$8,180, plus 52% of excess over $24,000 
$10,260, plus 54% of excess over 8,000 
- $12,420, plus 58% of excess over $32,000 
$15,900, plus 62% of excess over $38,000 

- $19,620, plus 66% of excess over mM 
$23,580, plus 68% of excess over $50,000 
$30,380, plus 71% of excess over $60,000 
+. $37,480, plus 74% of excess over $70,000 
+ $44,880, plus 76% of excess over $80,000 
$52,480, plus 80% of excess over $90,000 
++.» _ $60,480, plus 83% of excess over $100,000 
- -$101,980, plus 87% of excess over $150,000 
. $145,480, plus 90% of excess over $200,000 
$235,480, plus 91% of excess over $300,000 


able as received, except that the surviving spouse 
(husband or wife) has an exemption of $1,000 in 
addition to the principal. 

DIVIDENDS 

The first $50 in dividends need not be reported. 
If husband and wife both receive $50 their joint 
return need not report the first $100. For divi- 
dends received after July 31, 1954, a credit of 4% 
may be entered, provided it does not exceed 4% of 
taxable income. : 

The credit does not apply to dividends from 
tax-exempt corporations, mutual savings banks, 
building and loan associations and several others. 

Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights with 
no change in proprietary interest are exempt 


% 
¢ 
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Taxation—Federal Income Tax and Gift Tax 


from tax, except when paid in place of preferred 
stock dividends of the current or preceding year, 
and not part of recapitalization, or when the 
stockholder has an option to take stock or property. 
DEDUCTIBLE MEDICAL EXPENSES 

Expenses for medical care, not compensated. for 
by insurance or other payment for taxpayer, 
spouse. and dependents, in excess of 3% of ad- 
justed gross income are deductible, This limitation 
does not apply if taxpayer or spouse is over 65. The 
1960 legislation provides that a taxpayer can de- 
duct all medical expenses incurred for the care of 
a dependent father or mother of taxpayer or 
spouse without regard to the 3% limitation. 

Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease or affecting any structure or 
function of the body, and amounts paid for acci- 
dent or health insurance. 

Medicine and drugs may be included only to the 
extent in excess of adjusted gross income, 

Deductions for medical care must not exceed 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
allowed taxpayer (other tham those related to age 
or blindness). Maximum deductible is $5,000 if tax- 
payer is single, not head of household, not surviv- 
ing spouse, nor filing separate return though mar- 
ried, and $10,000 if taxpayer files joint return, or 
is head of household, or a surviving spouse. 

Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his 
estate within one year after his death are treated 
as expenses of the taxpayer. 

Medical and hospital benefits provided by the 
employer may be exempt from individual income 
tax. Wages paid in place of such benefits are 
exempt up to $100 a week. 

DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 

Any church or association of churches, tax- 
exempt educational institutions, tax-exempt hos- 
pitals, and medical research organizations asso- 
ciated with a hospital, and non-profit cemeteries 
may receive contributions up to 10% of the tax- 
payer’s adjusted gross income; in addition the 
taxpayer may give 20% of his adjusted gross in- 
come to other charitable purposes. Thus the total 
allowable is 30%, if properly allocated. 

The 1960 revision permits deduction as a charita- 
ble contribution of unreimbursed amounts up to 
$50 a month spent to maintain an elementary or 
high school student, other than a dependent or 
relative, in a taxpayer’s home. The arrangement 
must be covered by a written agreement with an 
organization (religious, charitable, scientific, liter- 
ary, educational, veterans or fraternal) providing 
educational opportunities for students. 

No deduction for charity is allowed if the tax- 
payer makes a grant in trust by which he retains 
a reversionary interest in grant or income ex- 
ceeding 5% of the value of the grant. 

INTEREST 

All interest paid or accrued is deductible. 

If personal property is bought under a contract 
providing for payment by installments, and in 
which carrying charges are stated but interest is 
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not ascertainable, then payments are held to in- 
clude interest equal to 6% on unpaid balance. 
PROVISIONS FOR SERVICE MEN ., 

Members of the Armed Forces below rank of 
commissioned officer do not pay tax on pay for 
service while in a combat zone, during an induc- 
tion period or hospitalized while in service. 

A commissioned officer has an exemption of 
$200 a month army pay while in a combat zone. 

Mustering-out payments are exempt. 

There will be no tax on payment received for a 
telephone or radiophone message originating from 
@ member of the Armed Forces in a combat zone. 

PRIZES AND AWARDS 

All prizes and awards must be reported in 
gross income, except when received without action 
by the recipient. To be exempt, awards must be 
received primarily in recognition of religious, char- 
itable, scientific, educational, artistic, or civic 
achievement. (Nobel and Pulitzer prizes exempt.) 

Also excluded from gross income is any amount 
received as a scholarship at an erucational in- 
stitution, or a fellowship grant with money for 
research and clerical expense. The exclusion for 
those not candidates for a degree is limited to $300 
per month. 

DEDUCTIONS FOR SALESMEN 

An employee may now take the standard deduc- 
tion and deduct as well the following: transpor- 
tation, except commuting; automobile expense, in- 
cluding gas, oil and depreciation; however, meals 
and lodging are deductible as traveling expense 
only if the employee is away overnight. 

An outside salesman—a salesman who works 
full-time outside the office, using the latter only 
for incidentals—may deduct both the standard 
deduction and his business expenses. 

An employee who is required to account to his 
employer for his business expenses will not be re« 
quired to report them on his tax return. Any allow- 
ance to the employee in excess of his expenses must 
be included. 

An employee who is not required to account to 
his employer must report on his return the total 
amounts of expenses for travel, transportation, en- 
tertainment, etc., that he incurs under a reim- 
bursement arrangement with his employer, 

RETIREMENT CREDIT 

A credit against the tax otherwise due of 20% 
for retirement income up to $1,200 included in 
gross income is allowed to persons over 65. Persons 
under 65 and retired under a public retirement 
system (firemen, policemen, teachers, Federal em- 
ployees) get a credit on up to $1,200 of pensions 
and annuities given by the system, but not on 
dividends, interest and rent. Included in public 
systems are funds for members of the Armed 
Forces for 1955 and subsequent years. Any pension 
or annuity received under the Social Security Act 
or the Railroad Retirement Act reduces the $1,200. 
Compensation in excess of $900 received by an in- 
dividual under 65 and compensation in excess of 
$1,200 for one 65 or over but under 72 will reduce 
the $1,200. 


Federal Gift Tax 


Any citizen or resident who within the calendar 
year makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one indi- 
vidual, or any gift of a future interest regardless 
of value, must file a gift tax return on or before 
April 15 of the following year. In addition to the 
annual $3,000 exclusion for each person to whom 
gifts are made, each donor also has a specific 


If the taxable gifts are: 


lifetime exemption of $30,000, and this may be 
taken all at one time or spread over years. 

When a husband or wife transfers by gift an 
interest in property to his or her spouse a deduc- 
tion in computing gift tax will be allowed to the 
extent of one-half of the value of the gift. Also 
gifts to a third party by either husband or wife 
may be treated as made one-half by each. 

The tax will be: 

2%% of the taxable gifts 
$112.50, plus 514% of excess over 


Not OVER 0.000 5 oc wieses ole osSlels wlelginitiv in evalcnsteis\siwic!sieis 
Over $5,000 but not over $10,000. . 
Over $10,000 but not over $20,000. . 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $40,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $100,000... 
Over $100,000 but not over $250,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000. 
Over $500,000 but not over _$750,000..., 
Over $750,000 but not over $1,000,000. . 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000. 
Over $1.250,000 but not over $1,500,000 
Over $1, 500,000 but not over $2,000,000 


Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Oe 


Over $10,000,000. . 


2'000,000 but not over $2,500 
$2, 500,000 but not over 
$3,000,000 but not over $3,5 
$3,500,000 but not over # 
$4, "300; 000 but not over $5,000, 
so 000,000 but not over 

,000 but not over 
37’ 000,000 but not over $8, 
$8,000,000 joe" not over $10,000,000. 


esc cocesen $1,157,400, plus 4444 % 


ee i eee eer ee esennee 


$375, plus 84% 
$1,200, plus 10%% 
$2,250, plus 1332 % 
$3,600, plus 16144 % 

250, plus 1834 % 


$174,900, plus 27 84 
$244,275, plus 2914 % 
$317,400, plus 3144% 
goes 150, plus 3334 % 
Di piae oe % 
3934 % 
$947,400, ay 42 % 


. -51,378,650, plus 4714 % 


pia 1$1;851,150, plus 5014 % 
ee $2'353.650, plus 52! 4% 


% of excess Over 


of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 


of excess over $50,000 
of excess Over 
of excess over 
of excess over $250,000 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess Over 
of excess over 
of excess over $3, 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess Over 
of excess over 
of excess over 


*% of excess over $8, 
ie Oe 34, 566, 150; plus 5734 % 


10,00 
of excess over $10,000, 000 
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An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States whose gross 
estate exceeds $60,000 in value at the time of his 
death. The tax must be paid within 15 mos. from 
the date of death. A return must be filed for a 
non-resident, not a citizen, if his gross estate in 
the U. S. exceeds $2,000 in value. 

An estate gets credit for state death taxes, ac- 
cording to a graduated table; also deductions for 
funeral expenses, administration, claims, and be- 
quests to religious, charitable and fraternal or- 
ganizations or government welfare agenciess. 

Life insurance payable to named beneficiaries is 
not to be included in the gross estate if the in- 
sured retained no incidents of ownership in the 
policy. A reversionary interest which exceeds 5 
per cent of the value of the policy is considered an 
incident of ownership in the policy, 


Taxation—Federal Estate and Excise Taxes 
Federal Estate Tax 


The marital deduction 
the taxable estate “‘ 
ache Seon eeiea ef any loleceat aoe 
amo e e value of any - 

ich a has passed from the decedent 


ee oweter 
ed gross estate. 

2 Sitates “of members of the Armed Forces who 
die during induction, or as the result of wounds 
and diseases incurred in the line of duty, or are 
killed in a combat zone, get special exemption. 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX RATE SCHEDULE 
The tax is computed under the rates listed below on the net taxable estate of the decedent, citizen 
or resident of the United States after allowing for the specific exemption of $60,000 and deduction for 
debts, expenses, charitable, marital deductions. The tax so computed is subject to a credit allowance 


for state death taxes. 
If the taxable estate is: 


SNEED ys vie sia. 5 aa oca.n,s 0009 0 20.0 winiaie aieie viaine ® 
Over $5,000 but not over $10,000. aan 
Over $10,000 but not over $20,000. 

Over $20,000 but not over $30,000. 

Over $30,000 but not over 340.000 

Over $40,000 but not over $50,000 
Over {$50,000 but not over 60,00 
Over $60,000 but not over $100,000 


Over $100,000 but not over 
Over $250,000 but not over 
Over ~ $500,000 but not over $750,000 
Over $750,000 but not over $1,000,000 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000 
Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000 
Oyer $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000 


Over $3,500,000 but not over $4,000,000 

Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000 

Over $5,000,000 but not over 000 
Over $6,000,000 but not over 

Over $7 


Over 
Over $10,000,000 


The tax shall be: 


Dotectea 3% of the taxable estate 
150, plus 7% of excess over $5,000 
$500, plus 11% of excess over $10,000. 
$1,600, plus 14% of excess over $20,000 
$3,000, plus 18% of excess over $30,000 
$4,800, plus 22% of excess over $40,000 


$7,000, plus 25% of excess over 
$9,500, plus 28% of excess over $60,000 
$20,700, plus 30% of excess over 
365,700, plus 32% of excess over Ss 
$145,700, plus 35% of excess over $500,000 
$233,200, plus 37% of excess over $§ 
$325,700, plus 39% of excess over $1, 
23,200, plus 42% of excess over $1,250,000 
$528,200, plus 45% of excess over $1,500,000 
$753,200, plus 49% of excess over $2,000,000 
$998,200, plus 53% of excess over $2,500,000 
00, plus 56% of excess over $3,000,000 
$1,543,200, plus 59% of excess over $3,500,000 
$1,838,200, plus 63% of excess over $4,000,000 
2 4 % ot excess over $5,000,000 
of excess over $6,000,000 
of excess over $7,000,000 
of excess over $8,000,000 
of excess over $10,000,000 


Excise Taxes; Cabaret Tax Cut in Half 


Admissions: 1 cent for each 10c or major fraction 
on all charges of over $1; 1c for each 5c or major 
fraction for horse and dog racing; opera house 
or any place of amusement box tax, 10%; race 
track box, 20%. Cong>ess in 1960 reduced the tax 
on cabarets and night clubs from 20% to 10% 
on admissions and sales. Exempt are religious, 
educational and charitable entertainment, in- 
cluding those by war veterans or profiting police 
and firemen’s disability funds. School games are 
exempt if profits go entirely to the institutions 
or to hospitals for crippled children, Wrestling 
matches, prize fights, are not exempt, but there 
are exemptions for rodeos and swimming pools 
under certain conditions. 


Billiards, per table, annually.................. $20 
mowune, per alley, annually... ...i.cceeuver ves $20 
Wameras; film .....,..:.... ..10% on mfgr’s. sales 


Gasoline, diesel fuel, benzol, naphtha, for vehicle 
propulsion. A new rate of 4c a gallon on these 
fuels became effective Oct. 1, 1959, to continue 
to July 1, 1961. Also a tax on floor stocks of 
gasoline of le a gallon, which applies to stocks 
held for sales by wholesalers and jobbers, but 
not to producers or retailers of gasoline already 
in tanks serving retail pumps. The lc increase 
in diesel fuel will apply only to fuel sold for use 
In a highway vehicle. 

Dues, membership fees 20%. Memberships not paid 
for such as honorary, not taxed. 

Electric light bulbs and tubes. .10% on mfer’s. sales 

MRUMBMCEVE CALL SGIOS) ©. 3... us deans seve cu tleccans 10% 

Also a tax of 10% is imposed on articles made 
of fur, or of which the value of fur is 3 times 
that of the next most valuable material; also on 
the retail price of perfumes, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, except those to be applied on 
babies. Also 10% on the retail price of luggage, 
handbags, brief cases, wallets, purses, etc. 

Household appliances (Mfgr’s. sales) 

vewelty (Retail sales) 0.0.0... ieee cee 10 


articles made of, or ornamented, mounted or 
fitted with precious metals or imitations thereof; 


watches, clocks, cases and movements; gold, 
gold-plated, silver or sterling flatware or hollow 
ware and silver-plated hollow ware; opera glass- 
es, field glasses and binoculars. The tax does not 
apply to articles used for religious purposes, to 
surgical instruments, or watches designed for 
the blind, or frames for eyeglasses, or to essen- 
tial parts of fountain pens, pencils, and pipes 
made of precious metals; or to stones unsuitable 
for cutting and polishing into gems, when ‘in 
their natural state. 
Liquor taxes: 


Distilled-spirits........... $9.00 per proof gallon 
Perfumed, imported (containing 
distilled spirits).......... $9.00 per wine gallon 


Still wines (including vermouth and 
artificial or imitation wines) 
Not over 14% alcohol... .15¢ per wine gallon 
Not over 21% alcohol....60¢ per wine gallon 
Not over 24% alcohol. ..$2.00 per wine gallon 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, liqueurs and cordials: 
Champagne or sparkling 


WING) ee eee $3.00 per wine gallon 
Artificially carbonated 
WAG) “eticieae etn ere uel $2.00 per wine gallon 


Liqueurs and cordials 


(containing wine)....$1.60 per wine gallon 
Beer and fermented liquors: 


vices, $10 a year each, 


Sporting goods (Mfgr’s. sales) .............. 10% 
Telephone (calis! . 95s. lech. otaeltreie mas oe ees 10% 
Tobacco Oc per lb. 


Small cigarettes weighing less than 3 lbs. per 
thousand, $3.50 per thousand. 
Travel tickets, berths, seats)... ..05..5 «00s .ac. 10% 


TAXES ON WAGERS 
Wagering Taxes—10% of the amount of the wager, 
and an occupational tax of $50 per year on 
each person liable for the tax or acting for a 
person who is liable. 


‘Per- |- 
ntag 
ra 


ites 


Alabama‘. ........| First $1,000 1.5 $3,001-$5,000 
1,001- 3,000 3 Over $3000 
Alaska!,,..........{14% of total Federal income tax 


Arizonal-t .. ...... ea aoe ae : : ae = i 5 

,001- 2, , esident taxpayel 
2,001- 3,000 2 6,001-7,000 the option of using : 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 Over 7,000 b i ral ; 


certain Federal c 


Arkansas?-3 First 3.000 1 11,001-25,000 ; 17.50 35 
3,001- 6,000 / 2 Over 25,000 (1,750) | (3,250) | | 
mee 6,001-11,000 3 : 
- f Californiai-+.....,.; First. 2,500 1 10,001-12,500 1,500 3,000 | 60 
aa 2,501- 5,000 2 12,501-15,000 nad 
Py 5,001- 7,500 3 Over 15,000 - 
> 7,501-10,000 4 : 
Hs Colorado!-4 First 1,000 3 750 | 1,500 { 
ea 1,001- 2,000 a 
i, 4, 
y 5 
i 5,001- 6, 5, 
Surtax on intangible income over $5,000, 2%. 
oe Delaware!-*,., 1, 5 
= 2 6 
i 3 7 
4 8 
1 Georgia!- ........ 1 5,001- 7,000 4 
2 7,001-10,000 5 
3 Over 10,000 6 r 
“ Hawaii! 3 $5,001-$10,000 6 | 400 {| 800 | 400 
,000 Si5 10,001-20,000 7 After Jan. 1, 1961, the per 
“ 1,001- 2,000 4 20,001-30,000 8 capita exemption is $600. 

‘ 2,001- 5,000 os . Over 30,000 9 ieee 2a 
Alternative tax on capital gains: Deduct 50% of capital gains and pay an additional 3% 
on such gains. eee 

Idabol3-2.5...... First 1,000 3 3,001- 4,000 7.5 600 1,200 600 
1,001- 2,000 5 | 4,001- 5,000 | 8.5 | | | ‘ 
P 2,001- 3,000 6.5 Over 5,000 9.5 i: 
# A $10 filing fee is imposed for returns filed. { 
3 Towa? ,.......... First 1,000 -75 83,001- 4,000! 3 15} 30 7.50 
1.001- 2,000 1.5 Over an) 3.75 | (1,500) | (2,333) (333) 
2,001- 3,000 2.25 t ae 
Kansa!-"-s8........ First 2,000 1.5 5,001- 7,000 4 600 1,200 600 
2,001- 3,000 | 2:5 Over 72000 | 55 / ea 
3,001- 5,000 3 ; 
Kentucky!-!4.,....| First 3,000" 2 5,001- 8,000 5 13 | 26- i 13% 
7 3,001- 4,000 3 Over 8,000 6 (650) (1,300) | (650) 
4,001- 5,000 4 After Jan.1, 1961, the per capita credit is $20. : 
Louisiana®-5....... First 10,000 2 | Over 50,000 | 6 2.500 | 5,000 | 400 
10,001-50.000 | (50) (100) (8) 


4 
The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income 
bracket and are equivalent to the tax credits shown in parentheses. 5 


Maryland!-t....... Ord’ary income 3 1 | 800 | 1,600 | 800 
Z Investment in-| 3 on Ist $500|/An additional credit of $800 is allowed for each de- 
come 5 on balance} pendent 65 years of age or over. 
Massachusetts!, ...) Earned income 3.075 | 2,000 2,500- 400 
and business { | 4,000 
income An optional tax table is provided. ; 
ans 7.38 Rates include additional taxes: 3% permanent surtax 
capital pane on all types on income; through Feb. 1961: 20% surtax 
onintangibles on' all types of inceme, 1% on earned and business 
Annuities 1.845 |income. and 3% of capital gains on intangibles. 
The exemptions shown are those allowed against business inceme, including salaries and 
wages: a specific exemption of $2,000 for each taxpayer, and in the case of a joint return, 
the smaller of (1) $4,000 or (2) $2,000 plus the income of the spouse having the smaller 
income. In addition, a dependency exemption of $500 is allowed for a dependent spouse 
who has income from all sources of less than $2,000. For nonbusiness income (annuities, 
interest, and dividends), the exemption is the smaller of (1) $1,000 or (2) the unused 
portion of the exemption applicable to business income. Married persons must file a 
joint return in order to obtain any nonbusiness income exemption. If a single person, or 
ither party to a joint return, is 65 years of age, the exemption is increased from $1,006 
to $1,500. No exemption is allowed against nonbusiness income if income from. all 
sources for a single person exceeds $5,000 and for a married person exceeds $7,500, 
24 500 1 7,001- 9,000 75 10 30 14 
See ca 887 vireo 1- 1,000 15 97001-12,500 | 85 | (833) | (1,700) | (486) 
1,001- 2,000 2.5 12,501-20,000 9.5 
2,001- 3,000 3.5 Over 20,00 10.5 
3,001- 4,000 4.5 For taxable years beginning before Jan. 1, 1961, & sur- 
4,001- 5,000 5.5 tax of 10% of the tax after personal credit is imposed. 
5,001- 7,000 6.5 


An additional tax credit of $10 for single persons and $15 each for taxpayers and spouse 
is allowed for persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons. 


—— ore i. 
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reen: Applicable M 
erate Fe rates io Single | or head 
of family’ 
ssissippi?....... 2 15,001-25,000 5 5,000 7,000 
act ali 001-10 3 Over 25,000| 6 


5, ,000 
10,001-15.000 4 l 
For calendar year 1961, the maximum rate will be 534% on taxable income of more than 


eS eS 
] HELE Sere oe ele¥ First 1,000 1 7,001- 9,000 |3.5—$90,; 1,200 } 2,400 j 400 
oe iret 1- 2000 | 1.5-Less $5. | Over 9.000 [4 — $135; | | 
2,001- 3,000 | 2 -Less $15 
3,001- 5,000 | 2.5-$30 The rates apply to total income, not merely to the 
5,001- 7,000 | 3 -$55 _ iportion of income falling within a given bracket. 
1-3-6,..,..] First 1,000 1 3,001- 5,000 4 600 1,200 6 
oe 1,001- 2,000 | 2 | 5,001- 7,000 | 5 . 
2,001- 3,000 3 Over 7,000 1 7 
Hi shire. ..|Interest & divi-| 4.25 i | 600 600 
oe seid | dends (exc. interest on savings deposits). ! | | | 
New Mexico......| First 10,000 1 20,001-100,000 3 1,500 2,500 200 
10,001-20,000 2 Over 100,000 4 | | | 
Yorki-3...... First 1,000 2 9,001-11,000 7 600 1,200 ! 600 
poy 1,001- 3,000 3 11,001-13,000 8 ; 
3.001- 5,000 4 13,001-15,000 9 t 
5,001- 7,000 5 Over 15,000 10 * 
7,001- 9,000 6 After Jan. i, 1959, the tax is reduced by $10. for single : 


persons and $25 for married taxpayers living with spouse and heads of households. Capi- 

tal gains are taxed at one-half the regular rates. Income from unincorporated business is 4 
taxed at 4%. For taxable years ending before Dee. 31, 1960, the tax is reduced by 15% 

of the first $100 of tax and10 percent of the next $200 of tax. After Dec. 31, 1960, a cred- 7 
it is provided for the full amount of tax when the tax is $100 or less. If the tax is more 

than $100 and less than $200, the credit is the difference between $200 and the amount of 

tax. There is no credit when the tax is $200 or more. 


North Carolina!-..| First 2,000 3 6,001-10,000 6 1,000 2,000 300 
2,001- 4.000 4 Over 10,000 7 
4,001- 6,000 5 ! 
An additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed a married woman with separate income. 
North Dakota!-3... First 3,000 1 6,001- 8,000 7.5 600 1,500 600 
3,001- 4,000 8:001-15,000 | 10 
4,001- 5,000 3 Over 15,000 il 
5,001- 6,000 5 | 
Oklahoma‘........ First 1,500 1 4,501- 6,000 4 1,000 2,000 500 
| 1,501- 3,000 | 2 | 6,001- 73500 | 5 | | | 
3,001- 4,500 3 Over 7,500 6 
Oregon!-4......... First 500 3 Over 8,000 / 95 | 600 {| 1200 |! 600 
501- 1,000 4 A credit of $1 is allowed for each $100 actually con- 
1,001- 1,500 5 tributed by a taxpayer as partial support of a person 
1,501- 2,000 6 who would qualify as a dependent. fhe credit shall 
2,001- 4,000 7 not exceed $6. 
4,001- 8,000 9 A tax credit of $12 is allowed for each taxpayer or 


spouse who has reached the age of 65. A blind taxpayer and his spouse are allowed an 
additional $600 exemption plus a tax credit of $18 each. 


South Carolina!--0() first 2,000 2 | 6,001- 8,000 5 ; 1,000 .000 | 400 

2,001- 4,000 | 3 8,001-10.000 6 After Jan., 1961, the per cap- 

4.001- 6,000 | 4 Over 10,000 , 7 lita exemption is $800. 
Tennessee......... Interest | 6 Dividends from corporations having at least 75% of 

and | | their property subject to the Tennessee ad valorem 
dividends tax are taxed at 4%. 
Utah!-3..........5 First 1,000 | 1 3,001- 4,000 4 1, 
| 1,001- 2.000 | 2 | Over 4,000 5 “ ni = 

2,001- 3,000 3 
Vermonti-4........ First 1,000 2 3,001- 5,000 6 iL; 

1,001- 3,000 4 : ver 5,000 7. se me mn 
___——C—CSC*d'he' rates are subject 1 to reduction if there is sufficient surplus in the general fund 
Virginial-3......... First 3,000 2 Over 5,000 5 1 2,0 

| 3,001- 5,000 | 3 | | sa he sin | aS 
Wisconsin2-4,...... Piet yeh en 8,001- 9,000 5.5 a 14 7 
,001- 2, 9,001-10,000 6 i 

2,001- 3,000 1.5 10,001-11, 6.5 tie pee Srey 

3,001- 4,000 2.5 11,001-12,000 a 

4,001- 5,000 3 12,001-13,000 7.5 

5,001- 6,000 3.5 13,001-14,000 8 

i Le 3 gen 1-00) 8.5 

-O01- 8, surtax of 25 f th 
1959. For calendar year 1960, the surtax is 30m” be oS BR NE Cle 
Dist. of Coli-+..... First 5,000 2.5 15,001-20,000 
5,001-10,000 3 | 20,001-25,000 4.5 | papal aout ie 
10,001-15,000 3.5 Over 25,000 5 
|Income from unincorporated business is taxed at 5% 


1An additional exemption on account of age or blindness or both is allowed and an identical exemp- 
tion is allowed for a spouse. Exemptions range from $400 ti : : 
peered ved if separate returns are filed. E Se een eae es ceo eats 
“In Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota and Wisconsin the personal exemptions a 
dependents are allowed in the form of tax credits which are deductinie from the. Bescunt: Of ton. With 
respect to personal exemptions, the sum in parentheses is the exemption equivalent of the tax credit 
assuming that the exemption is deducted from the lowest brackets. With respect to the credits for 


dependents, the sum in parentheses is the amount by which 
MEG cdi person or head of tate becomes els ahd ch the first dependent raises the level at which 


8A standard deduction is allowed. 
4A standard deduction and an optional tax table are provided. 


5Resident taxpayers have the option of using as a ta: 
ee ratiin vecreae eae 4 x base Federal net income less Federal income 


®The exemption is extended to dependents if they are students. In Louisiana an 
of 18. New York and Montana above 19. So. Carolina over 21 if income is leas than gL poets ees 


Retail sales....1 _ 3% 3 +++++-| Moto! 3 ; 
in mining and manufa COP t BEA Gal ing, 3 35% r vehicles piss 


Arizona?.........|Gross receipts... 14% %\ Wholesale jeteaot tot i 
and livestock producers, and ae mane 34%; spree ee, < eelnne and publishing. 
extracting and processing minerals and timber, 114 % ; hotel, Rpacnnete and office rentals, 


Arkansas?........|Retail sales. . 3 : 3 ote 
i rooming house, and tourist court tentals, 3%. : ety oan: and phot 


California........|Retail sales....; 3 beaeat ore 3 Te wie'e o'e ovis gic'ele s 9 pis ty arallel einitiaianae 


Colorado* irsie sales.,.. 2 Booncce 2 2 dging fo 
30 consecutive Loe — . ; , be ae a 


Connecticut5..... (Retail sales,...1 3 Bros yates gion sae 
days or less, 3%. i | 1 (Hotels and lodging h 


| 
Alabama..:..... 
machinery used 


HIOTIGAaS, oid s.00< | Retail sales. 3 tou 8 +eeeeeee lREntal of living quarters 
less than 6 eT 3%, motor vehicles, 1% : ys 
PRIA ei. « . [Retail sales....| 3 C3 Pago 3 Transient lodging (f s th 
90 consecutive days), 3%. : Lace sa sr 


Hawaii®.... 20.00. ». [Gross receipts..| 33% | 3% I 3% |.. .|Wholesalers, 34%; 

iste aes Ue processors and pineapple canners, 214 %; contracting, service businesses, 
quslesich 2 shedtnis OS) 3 Wareretccutlarel wae 3 Veeveracelecsseseseecnceercccseny, 
Indiana’,,....... (Gross income. .| 3% 1% (Dry cleaning and launder in 


36 1% 
display advertising, industrial procesein ; wholesalers dng obbers, , tobacco and grocery 
wholesalers, 174%; all other income, 134 Ue : ale: 


mee wes eee (Retail sales....f 2 1 92 Lied Ton | Commercial amusement devices 

‘0+ 

Kansas3,,... . [Retail sales....] 214 2% | 2 2 ‘Hotel rooms for periods of | 
than 28 uate: coin-operated devices, 216%. = ie! aizl P red 

Kentucky?.,...... |Retail sales. 3 lees ect ec! [Transient lodging for less thar 
90 days, photography and photo finishing, sewer services, 3%. 

Louisiana... 2... | Retail sales....| 2 2 ? eae Crt act (Hotels, laundry, dry donnie 
automobile and cold storage, ‘printing, repair Series to tangible personal property, 2%. 

Mainel2,;........ [Retail sales....| 3 ecreaahinrry fecatst fee3 {Lodging for not more than 90 
days, 3%. } ee 

Maryland!3..,.,..\Retail sales. SS ui Mees ee 3 \Alcoholic beverages; production — 
fabrication, or printing on gpeciAl order; transient ipdgiag, ‘do. Pee ‘ 

Michigan!*....... [Retailsales!5...| 3 bres. ss ie 63 |Transient lodging for 1 month or " 
less, 4%. 

Mississippi2-16..,.|General sales...| 3 | 14 | eee: |Wholesaling and sales for resale: 2 


%%, except beer and gasoline which are taxed at 35; sales of tractors to farmers, 1%; contracting, — 
when gross income from contracts exceeds $10,000, 114%; automobiles, aircraft, trucks, bus and taxicab 
fares, 2%; extracting or producing for sale certain natural resource products, miscellaneous businesses 
including warehouses, hotels and tourist courts, laundry, dry cleaning, meat curing, parking lots, 
photography, storage, termite or pest control services, specified repair services, 3%; illegal sales, includ- 
ing sales of whiskey, 5% wholesale and 8% retail. Tilegal sales are also subject toa 10% ‘“‘black market 


tax. 

Missouri’. . [Retail sales... .| lee amen al Ser ee [Transient lodging, new or used 
motor “vehicles, 2%; trailer’ sae 3%. 

Nevada........, [Retail sales.../| 2 Leveseees] 2 [sevice sale vsiness ved eecenececesanms oo 

/ a 

New Mexico’....!Grossreceipts..| 2 { 1 2 2 |Wholesaling, 14%; extracting Es 
(other than ‘gas, oil. and coai) and piesa, natural resource products, 4%; oil and gas production, = 
2%; eutting and sawing timber or preparing it for use, 144%; contracting, 1%; real estate brokers, fac- am 
tors, agents, professional and personal services (but not neluding wages and salaries) and miscellaneous ~ E 
businesses, 2%. 

INGW LS ODK cate octhalllsinivre's\afecese tiers! .. (Consult pages 298-299 for N. Y. State Taxes.) 

North Carolina!? Kaenersisaless tlt -icwee pS Nhe Re tacos {Wholesaling, 1/20%; motor ye- 
hicles, airplanes, 1% ($80 Aetna feantant Nout (for 90 days or less) 3%. 

North Dakota®. ..| Retail sales....| 2 te 2 1 2 2 lai coger i ajo) deghataeeaiecne Ss 

Ohio...... wseeees [Retail sales. astetead =O jeeeaeees (2 ransient lodging for not more 
“than 30 days, printing and eeppadeolag,. 3%. 

Oklahoma!ls....... Retail sales. 2 2 ! |Advertising (exclusive of news- 
papers, periodicals and billboards), prieig: automobile storage, hotel, rooming house, and tourist camp 
rentals, 2%. 

Pennsylyania!®.,...|Retailsales....| 4 | pa Diy i 4 [Purchase of alcoholic beverages 


at state stores, LS ea gs lodging, printing, repairing, installation, laundry and dry cleaning, and certain 
other services, 4 


ea each me...) 3 feiove eae [Seas ee] ils c Walaa’ s wietad weeny vn 


nal sel ad a 
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South Carolina'4.. (Retail sales....1. 3 '.....s..1 3  « @  fPransient lodging, laundry and 
dry cleaning, 3%. 


South Dakota?,,,.)Retail sales....; 2 2 1-2 ms 


Tennessee........iRetail sales....!| 3 jee o ee eae Le Os 1........!Transient lodging for less than 
90 pepecoulve days, parking lots and storage of motor vehicles, 3% ; machinery for ‘‘new and expanded 
ry, 1’. S 


Wtah*>........... (Retail sales. ...{ 2 1 ree Nes ae (Repairing, renovating, installing 
rental of living quarters for less than 30 days, laundry, dry cleaning, 2%. 


eee eens etall wales’ 4 toeaage 4 patanay nsient lodging, 4%. 

Gross receipts 22} 44/100 1 44/100}. 3.2 22. |Manufacturing (except flour, 

which is taxed at 14%), 44/100 % ; wholesaling, extracting, printing, publishing, road and bridge construc 
tion, cold storage, renting or leasing. 44/100 % ; professional and personal services rendered to persons but 
not to personal property, miscellaneous businesses, 1% - 


West Virginia.....|Retail sales..;.] 2 Ve 2 fac 2 l........{All services except, personal, 
professional and public utilities. 2%. 
1Gross receipts | 4% 1 65/100 1 % 1.3-5.2 ;Manufacturing, 4/10%; whole- 
saling, 14%; extracting, 1.35 to 7.85%; contracting, 2.6%; all service businesses not specifically taxed 
(exe, professional services and services rendered by an employee), 1.05%. 


Wyoming’......, !Retail sales....1 2 t 22 ner 5 [2 


Dist. of Col.24,...) Retail sales.....! Lay S ea te eee is*2 
beverages for off-premises consumption, 1%. 


Docs ecccccccseesenescccegeces 


eee ee 


!Transient lodging, 3%; food and 


1Types of tax: (1), Retail sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail or to final 
consumer and generally, to specified services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, and 
public utility services. (2) General sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at both whole- 
sale and retail, and, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts: Applies to sales by manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses, and, in some 
cases, to professional and personal services. (4) Gross income: Applies to all types of business and 
personal income. 

2Applies to all public utilities, including transportation of oil and gas by pipeline. In Mississippi, the 
rate on sales of industrial gas and electricity is 1%. 
: oes to all, “iblic utilities except transportation. In Missouri, to all except transportation of 
reight. 

4Applies to gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. 

5Meals selling for less than $1 are exempt. 

6Blectricity, gas, water, and communications are specifically exempt. 

TApplies to all public utilities except water. 

8On and after January 1, 1961, the following rates will be in effect: Wholesalers, 14%; manufacturers, 
15%; sugar processors and pineapple canners, 2%. The maximum tax on proceeds, sales, or income of 
persons with greatly impaired vision, now 1%, will be reduced to 12%. 

*The 3% rate is effective for the period July 1, 1959-June 30, 1961. The permanent rate is 242%. 
Utilities are exempt from the sales tax, but are taxed at a 3% rate under a separate act. 

10All taxpayers are allowed a deduction of $1,000 in computing gross income. 

gales of new motor vehicles are specifically exempt from the sales tax but are subject to the use tax 
which is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle. Used motor vehicles are subject to the sales tax. 

12Applies to electricity, gas, and water. 

i8Applies to electricity and gas. Sales of motor vehicles are exempt from the sales tax but ar 
to a 2% titling tax. Farm equipment is taxed at 2%. are eubierk 

14Applies to sales of electricity and gas. In South Carolina to electricity and communications. 

16In addition to the retail sales tax, Michigan imposes a business receipts tax, at the rate of .002% 
for public utilities and .775% for all other businesses. The tax applies to all stages of production and 
distribution to persons and business firms, including professions and self-employed, engaged in pro- 
duction for gain or benefit. Wage earners and salaried employees are exempt. The base of the tax is 7 
gross receipts minus certain deductions. A minimum deduction equal to 50 percent of gross receipts is ~ 
allowed. An exemption of $12,500 is also allowed. This exemption, in combination with the minimum 
deduction, exempts businesses with gross receipts of not more than $25,000. Whenever the payroll of a :-= 
person subject to the tax under the business receipts tax act exceeds 50% of his gross receipts, an addi- 
tional deduction of 10% of the gross receipts, or 42 of the excess, whichever is smaller, may be taken 
in addition to the basic 50% deduction. A proposed amendment to the State constitution, which would 
Lali a maximum sales tax rate of 4%, is subject to the approval of the voters at the next general ? 
election. 

iApplies to billiard parlors and bowling alleys only, Admissions to theaters and other amusement 
places are subject to a apo eo. — nf 

W7The tax on amusements is a license tax, based on gross receipts of amusement o 
levied at the rate eer eed to cere teas under the sales tax. peravord, whluhi ts 

18Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt, but a special excise tax of 2% is le 
transfer of Sperehip ane abe sae of = ren cee in we pines hanuiseiaia to motion piried 7 
are exempt. e tax applies to all public u ies except water, transportation of fr eS 
portation of persons when the fare does not exceed 15¢. beside ey 

i#Meals not over 50¢ are exempt. Applies to gas, electricity and intrastate telephone and telegraph 

20Specifically excluded are water, and street railway fares. ‘ 

21The 4% rate is effective until July 1, ide ee) permanent rate is 314%. 

22The rate on operators of mechanical devices is 20% in the case of games of skill, or 
of skill and chance, and 40% on games of chance only. Wholesale sales of wheat, oats, corn Bear bares 
are taxed at 1/100%, Persons whose monthly income is less than $300 are exempt. 

23Transportation and communication services are exempt. 


Le dee ggg enn 


Corporation Taxes 


Normal Tax: The normal tax rate on all net in- applying losses against profits in previo 
come is 30% until July 1, 1961. On that gee as increased to 2 years from one. = Sag 
scheduled to drop to 25% unless Congress extends Deduction for depreciation may bi 
the 30% rate as it did in past years. two-thirds of the cost of the new plant and eeaiee 
Surtax: Surtax net income tax rate is 22% on ment in the first half of the plant’s useful life 


net income over $25,000. * 

Pay-as-you-go Tax: Effective for calendar year 
1955 and after, corporations which expect to pay 
over $100,000 tax must file an estimated tax re- 
port by September 15, while those on a fiscal-year 
basis must file a report on the 15th day of their 
9th month. The tax liability will be the expected 
tax minus $100,000. 

Net operating losses may be applied against 
profits for 7 years. The carry-back provision, 


Sole proprietorships, and partnerships 
more than 50 members, which are eneeaiann ae 
enterprise in which capital is a material income 
producing factor, or 50 per cent or more of the 
gross income of which is derived from trading as 
a principal or buying and selling real property, 
stock, securities or commodities for the ac- 
eek a reed pr elect to be taxed as corpora- 
ons a e€ maximum rate of 52 
operating income. foo ee 


fine 4 > 


State (a) | Spouse, | Brother | Other 
: Chil or than 
or parent! sister relative 


Massachusetts... .. 
Michigan,........ 
Minnesota........ 
Nebraska........./1 1 6-18 
New Hampshire. . .}(r) 8.5 8.5 
New Jersey. ...... 1-16 5-16 8-16 (s) 
. New Mexico...... 1 5 5 
North Carolina... ./1-12 4-16 8-17 
ORIG Tora Sa see raplaD 6-9 8-11 
OPLeCLOW. ce are ciosere AIMEE) 1-15 (u) 4-20 (u) 
Pennsylvania... .. 2 15 15 
Rhode Island... .. 2-9 (u) 3-10 (u) 8-15 (u) 
South Carolina. ...|1-6 2-7 4-14 
South Dakota (a). ./1-8 3-12 5-20 
SeORNESIEE. > ts sls 1-7 5-15 5-15 
BE ORS ce csteip tvalline ices 1-6 3-10 5-20 
Wermont 52 osc. se 2-6 2-6 12 
Virwinia -( ak... 1-5 2-10 5-15 
Washington...... 1-10 3-20 10-25 
West Virginia (a). ./3-13 4-18 10-30 
Wisconsin........ 2-10 (y) 2-10 (y) 8-40 (y) 
Wyoming......... 2 2 6 


(a) In addition to an inheritance tax all states 
listed levy an additional estate tax, generally to 
assure full absorption of the Federal credit. Ex- 
ceptions are South Dakota and West Virginia; see 
Table on page 640. 

(b) Generally, transfers to governments or to 
solely charitable, educational, scientific, religious, 
literary, public and other similar organizations in 
the United States are wholly exempt. Some states 
grant additional exemptions either for insurance, 
homestead, joint deposits, support allowance, dis- 
inherited minor children, orphaned, incompetent 
or blind children, and for previously or later taxed 
transfers. Adopted children generally receive the 
same consideration as natural children. 

(c) Exemption for child is (in thousands),: $10 in 
Alaska; $15 in Iowa; and $10 in South Dakota. Ex- 
emption for minor child is (in thousands); $12 in 
California; $10 in Idaho; $5 in Indiana; $10 in 
Kentucky; $15 in Minnesota; $5 in North Carolina; 
$10 in Ohio; and $7.5 in South Carolina. 

(d) Exemption for widower is same as for parent 
except in Montana and Wisconsin where it is 
$5,000. ‘ 

(e) Community property state in which, in gen- 
eral, either all community property to the surviv- 
ing spouse is exempt or only one-half of the com- 
munity property is taxable on the death of either 
spouse. 

(f) Exemption is $50. 

(g) An additional tax of 10% on the amount of 
tax computed at above rates is imposed. 

(h) No exemption if share exceeds amount stated. 

(i) Maximum rate applies above $100,000 for 
other than husband, wife, lineal descendants or 
ancestors, wife or widow of son, and husband or 
widower of daughter. 

(x) Exemptions deducted from lowest brackets. 

(1) Estates over $3,000,000 are not subject to the 
inheritance tax but are subject to an estate tax 
equal to the amount of the Federal credit. 

(m), Entire share. 

(n) In addition there is a surtax of 3% of the 


Max. | 
Rate 

applies 
above 


sister 


($1,000) | ($1,000) 
3 (e) Be 

2 

2 

3 * 

4 

0.5 

1 

0 

0. 


Be 


0.5 (kK) 
60 10 (k) 10 (k) 10 (k) 
(m) (r) (r) None 
3,700 5 (k) 5 (k) 0.5 (h) 
(m) (t) (t) (t) 
3,000 10 (d) 2 (ce) None 
200 10 (k) 7 (ce, k) 1 (k) 
500 (r) (r) 1 (kK) 
(m) 1 None (y)| None 
1,000 10 (k) 10 (ik) 5 (kK) 
300 10 (w) 5 (e) 0.5 
100 10 (k) 3 (e, k) | 0.5 (+) 
500 (k, x) (k, x) (k, x) 
1,000 25 (e, k) |25 (k) 10 (k) 
250 15 (k) 15 (k) 15 (k) 
1,000 5 (kk) 5 (k) 2 (k) 
500 10 (e, k) | 5 (& 1 (kK) 
1,000 15 (k) 5 (k) None 
500 15 (d, k) | 2 (k) 0.5 (k) 
(m) 10 10 


inheritance tax and on estates of decedents dying 
before March 1, 1961, an additional surtax of 20% 
of inheritance taxes. : 
(0) No exemption if share exceeds amount stated 
except that the tax shall not reduce the share be: 
low the amount stated. In addition there are cer- 
tain exemptions to spouse for home. ES) 
(p) Transfers of real estate are taxable at 75% 
of specified rates. ie 
(q) In addition an exemption of one-half de- 
cedent’s estate if no lineal descendants or one- 
third if such descendants. ‘ E 


(r) Entirely exempt. 


(s) Rate for charitable, benevolent, and religious 
organizations is 5% and exemption is $5,000. 

(t).Only one exemption is allowed upon aggregate 
of property passing to each class of beneficiaries; — 
$10,000 for parents, spouse, lineal descendants, 
brothers, and sisters; $500 for all others. Amount 
of exemption for each class is proportionate to the 
respective shares of the estate and shared propor- 
tionately by the beneficiaries within the class, 


(u) In addition to inheritance tax, each bene- 
ficiary is liable for his proportionate share of the c 
estate tax; see Table on page 640. iy 


(v) In absence of a spouse, children may claim 
the exemption. ‘ 

(w) In addition, a marital deduction not to ex- 
ceed 50% of the adjusted gross estate, including 
the $10,000 exemption, is allowed. 

(x) A single exemption of $10,000 is granted 
against that portion of the estate distributed to 
the spouse, children, lineal ancestors and lineal 
descendants. A single exemption of $1,000 is grant- 
ed to that portion of the estate distributed to all 
other beneficiaries. 

(y) An additional tax of 30% on the amount of 
tax computed at rates shown is imposed; however, 
there is a statutory limitation that the total tax 
shall not exceed 15% of property transferred to the 
beneficiary. 


Taxation—State Estate Tax Rates; the National Anthem 


640 
State Estate Tax Rates and Exemptions 
Source: Compiled by Tax Foundation from Commerce Clearing House Data 
As of September 1, 1960 ‘ 
Rates (on net estate Maximum rate 
State (a) after exemptions) applies above Exemption 

Alabama.........,.. Maximum Federal Credit (b)......-.... $10.040,000 $60,000 
Arizona sevevees. 0.8% 0n first $50,000 to 16% (c)......... 10, 000 100,000 (d, e) 

MEGMIGES. cia c's wees oe mum Federal 10,040,000 60,000 (e) 
Florida. ......|Maximum Federal Credit (b 10,040,000 60,000 
Georgia............. |Maximum Federal Credit (b) 10,040,000 60,000 
Mississippi...........|1% on first $60,000 to 16%............ 10,000,000 60,000 (d, e) 
New York...........|2% on first $50,000 to 21% (c)......... 10,100,000 = fa. o 2 
North Dakota........|2% on first $25,000 to 23%............ 1,500, 0,01 ie g) 
Oklahoma...........|1% on first $10,000 to 10% (c)......... 10,000,000 15,000 (e, bh) 
CEE CAE Opa eee ie on ae $10,000 to 10% (i).......... Seeeonsees 15,000 (e) 
Rhode Island........ (pai) the Senne Oooo Ata? valu i 
en he Oe 815 600 to 10%... TT! 125,000 10,000 (e, k) 


(a) Excludes states shown in table on page 639 
which levy an estate tax in addition to their in- 
heritance taxes to assure full absorption of the 
Federal credit. 

(b), Maximum Federal credit allowed under the 
1954 code for state estate and inheritance taxes 
paid is expressed as a percentage of the taxable 
estate (net estate less $60,000 exemption) in excess 
of $40,000, ranging from 0.8% of the taxable estate 
of $40,000-$90,000, to $1,082,800 plus 16% of the 
taxable estate in excess of $10,040,000. 

(c) An additional estate tax is imposed to assure 
full absorption of the 80 percent Federal credit. 

(d) Special treatment of or additional exemp- 
tion is allowed for insurance paid to named bene- 
ficiaries. 

(e) Transfers to religious, charitable, educa- 
tional, and municipal corporations are fully ex- 
empt. Limited in Mississippi to those located in 
United States; does not extend to governmental 
peunicipal) corporations in North Dakota and 

regon. 


(f) The specific exemptions ($20,000 for trans- 
fers to spouse and $5,000 to lineal ancestors and 
descendants and certain other named relatives) 
are taken out of the first bracket which is fixed 
at $50,000. Net estates which do not exceed $2,000, 
after deducting the applicable exemptions, are 
not taxed. 

(g) For spouse. A marital deduction of 50% of 
adjusted gross estate is allowed instead, if larger. 
Exemption for minor lineal descendant is $5,000; 
for other lineal descendants and ancestors, $2,000. 

(h) Spouse and lineals. An estate valued at $100 
or less is exempt. 

(i) An inheritance tax is also imposed on certain 
classes of beneficiaries. See page 639. 

(j) An additional tax is levied on estates over 
$250,000. Rates range from 1.4% on a $250,000 to 
$300,000 estate to 14.92% over $10,000,000. An in- 
heritance tax is also levied. See page 639. 

(kK) Up to an additional $30,000 for transfers to 
surviving spouse or children. 


The National Anthem—tThe Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was ordered played 
by the military and naval services by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916. It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 
miral Cockburn’s British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J. S. Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on a cartel ship to ask 
Beanes’ release. Admiral Cockburn consented, but 
as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco to 
bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first on 
H. M. S. Surprise, and then on a supply ship. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel. It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 18, 1814, and 
lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours. The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 lbs. ey were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels 
in the channel, Only four Americans were killed 
and 24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled. 

During the bombardment Key wrote a stanza on 
the back of an envelope. Next day at the Fountain 


Inn, Baltimore, he wrote out the poem and gave 
it to his brother-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson. 
Nicholson suggested the tune, Anacreon in Heaven, 
and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 25 it appeared in the Balti- 
more American. Later Key made 3 copies; one is 
in the Library of Congress and one in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

The copy that Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 
1814, remained in the Nicholson family for 93 
years. In 1907 it was sold to Henry Walters of 
Baltimore. In 1934 it was bought at auction in 
New York from the Walters estate by the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, for $26,400. The Walters 
Gallery in 1953 sold the manuscript to the Mary- 
land Historical Society for the same price. The 
purchase price was donated by Mrs. Thos. Court- 
ney Jenkins, Baltimore, in memory of her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Catherine Key Jenkins, daughter of 
a first cousin of Francis Scott Key. 

The flag that Key saw during the bombardment 
is preserved in Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton. It is 30 by 42 ft., and has 15 alternate red 
and white stripes and 15 stars, for the original 
13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. It was 
made by Mary Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore 
Flag house, a museum, occupies her premises, 
which were restored in 1953. 


I THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER ill 


Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
cere rill a we hailed at the twilight’s last 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And pee rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
pet me. jand of the free and the home of the 
Vi 


Il 
On the ore dimly seen through the mists of the 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now disclos 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s Aret 


eam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on th : 
"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may ea. 
pect ee, ane of the free and the home of. the 


And where is that band who so vauntingly s 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s conielans 
A home and a country should leave us no m 
Their blood has washed out their foul footateps! 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or tne gloom of the 
grave: 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 
Iv 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall 
Se wece ie loved homes and the war’s ens 
ation 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our trust.’ 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 
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Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


The regulation of interest rates is an exercise of 
the police power and is generally effected by state 
laws. Interest laws may be divided for convenience 
into four classes, 

1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. Every 
state has established a legal or conventional rate 
of interest which applies on loan contracts and 
matured obligations when no interest rate is stated 
and usually on judgments also. This rate is usually 
6% a year, but in some states it is 5% or 7%. 

2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Téxas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
general statutory’ restrictions upon the rate of in- 
terest which may bé contracted for in the absence 
of special statutory: authorization. The most com- 
mon maximum contract rates are 6% and 8% a 
year, but a few states permit rates as high as 12% 
a year. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire prin- 
cipal and even to imprisonment. Loans to corpora- 
tions are usually exempt. Charges in connection 
with installment sales have usually been held ex- 
empt from interest statutes, but in recent years 
“many states have enacted Speciat statutes to limit 
these charges. 


State Maximum rate 

(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 

7.0 ei 3% to $200; 2% ian remainder to $300; 
special rate up to $75 

Alaska... .|4% to $300; 2%. es to $600; 2% on 
remainder to 

| an 3% to $300; 2% ee ee to $600 

Calif: <.... 21 % to $200. (2% it security insured) ; 
2%,$200 to $500; 5/6% on remainder to 

COON: ... 3% to $300; 146% rae to $500; 1% on 
remainder to 

Conn: 3% to $100; 2% si00 to $300; 34% on re- 
mainder to $600; 12% per annum after 
20 rote 

D. of C... 1% to $200 

3h Ca BR at 3% to $300; 2% $300 to $600; 10% per 
annum 12 months after maturity 

Hawaii... .|314 % to $100; 214 % on remainder to $300 

Idaho .|3% to $300; 2% ate to $500; 1% on re- 
mainder to $1,000 

Til.. .|3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 1% on 
remainder to $800 

Png i. 3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 144% on 
Temainder to $500 enum ston rate) 

BO eas 3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 144% on 
remainder to $500 (Commission rate) 

Kan..." 3% to $300: 5/6% on remainaer to $2,100 

Ky.. .|3% to $150; 2% $150 to $600; 1% on 
remainder to $800. Or per annum rates 
per each $100; $20 to $150; $15 from 
$150 to $600; $11 on remainder to $800; 
computed on amount advanced 

BUS Nea tale arse nits $150; 244% on remainder to 

8% per annum 12 months after 

Feerey 

Me. -|3% to $150; 244% $150 to $300; 14% 
on maivaar? ge ” $2, 500; 25c minimum 
charge 

Md......./3% to $30 

Mass.....|214% to $200; 2% $200 to $600; 134% 
$600 to $1,000; 34% $1,000 to $1,500; 
6% per annum one year after maturity 
Ne rae rate) 

Mich..... 3% to $50; 244% $50 to $300; 34% on 
remainder to $500 

Minn ‘ a $300; 144% on remainder to 

Miss.,.... Interest and service charges combined ex- 
ceed 3% per month 

Moisi." AEE to $500; 8% per annum on re- 
mainder 


3. Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes license and regulate the consumer finance 
or small loan business and permit licensees to 
charge maximum rates which are substantially 
higher than the rate permitted by the general 
usury statute. Originally, most of them were lim- 
ited to loans not exceeding $300 but now 33 state 
statutes apply to loans as large as $500 or $1,000 
and sometimes larger. Forty-five statutes are 
listed below, most of which are modeled after the 
Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Several differ substantially from 
the Uniform Law or are inoperative because the 
maximum rate is too low. 

4. Specific enabling acts. In many states special 
statutes relating to industrial loan companies and 
the installment lending of banks permit interest 
and fees to be computed without regard to install- 
ment payments which yield 112% a month or 
more. Credit unions may generally charge 1% a 
month. Pawnbrokers’ rates vary widely. Building 
and loan associations, loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, and in some states retail 
charge account credit for which a charge is made 
are also specially regulated. 

The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of September 1, 1960, are as follows: 


State Maximum rate 
Mont.....|Per annum rates per each $100: $20 to 
$300; $16 from ‘$300 to $500; $12 on 
remainder to .$1,000; computed on 
amount advanced; 1; special rate up to $90 
Nebr... 2's. ee nies annum to $ 30% per annum 
0 $300; 9% per annum on re- 
Zain to $3,000 
INevarias 9% per annum to $1,000; 8% per annum 
$1,000 to $2,500; monthly fee per each 
$1 of 1e to $200 and 4c $200 to $400; 
all computed on amount advanced 
INGER create 2% plus $1 or $2 fee to $300 
IN. Seeeeds 216% to $300; 44% on remainder to $500 
N. M. (346% to $150; 3% $150 to $300; 1% on 
remainder to $1,000; 10% per annum 
12 months after maturity and in cer- 
tain other cases 
ING Roo sacs 24% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; %4 % on 
remainder to $8 
N.D .|2}4% to $250; 2% $250 to $500; 134% 
$500 to $750; 114% $750 to $1,000 
Ohios se «c 3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 8% per an- 
num on remainder to $1,000 
Okla cs 10% per annum plus various fees to $300 
Oresscorts 3% to $300; 2% $300 to $500: 1% on re- 
mainder to $1,500 
Penna .|3% to $150; 2% to $300; 1% on remain- 
der to $600; 6% per annum after 24 
ra eale co 
R. I. -|3% to $ 
[SRR 8 pais 3% to $300, 34 % on remainder to $2,500; 
$2 minimum charge 
Tenn, . 6% er apes plus fee of 1% per month 
Utah aye to $300; 1% _on remainder to $600 
NU ese ae 27% tO $125; 24%% we to 3300; 1% 
“on remainder to $60 
Mikes esisse © 244% to $300; 14% ae remainder to 
$600 (Commission rate). 6% per an- 
num after 23 months and in certain 
other cases 
Wash...../3% to $300; 144% $300 to $500; 1% 
baa to $1,000; $1 minimum charge 
Ww. Va i 4% to $150; 244% $150 to $300 
Wise...... oe to $100; 2% to $200; 1% on re- 
mainder (Commission rate) 
Wyo...... 316% to $150; 214% to $300; 1% on re- 
mainder to $1,000; plus service fee of 
$1 on loans of $50 or less and record- 
ing fee of $1 


Simple Interest Table 


Time 4% 15% |6% |7% | 8% Time 4% | 5% 16% | 7% | 8% 

$1.00 1 month....... $.003 |$.004 |$.005|$.005|$.006| | $100.00 4 Gave ery ere 3.045) $.053 |$.066|$.077 |$.089 
‘* -2 months...... .007| .008| .010} .011] .013 <j Matias Mee .056] .069| .082} .097) .111 

aly es okt re 010} .013} .015} .017} .020 Me 6.0? Vora dorian .067| .083| 100} .116| .133 

Se ac, ete 2 -020| .025| .030) .035| .040 ye 1 month .334| .416| 500] .583) .667 
I? Pe Paar rine .040| .050| .060) .070| .080) as 2 months,...| .667| .832/1.000/1.166|1.333 
$100.00 1 day........ .011| .013| .016} .019| .022 ak | ied . . |1,000} 1.250|1.500) 1.750 |2.000 
wi 2 days... . 2. .022| .027| .032| .038| .044 LEAS ie . » |2,.000} 2.500 |3.000) 3.500 4.000 

P ee is 6k wale td .034| .041| .050| .058| .067! $12 s . 14.000] 5.000 |6.000} 7,000 |8.000 


> Tea See ea, a ee 
¥ P ~ 


SOCIAL SECURITY INSURANCE 


Amendments of 1960 Increase and Extend Benefits to Many 
Source: Social Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Social Security provides the American 
citizen who works with some assurance 
that even when circumstances reduce 
earnings he may have enough income to 
meet his and his family’s basic needs. 


The Social Security Act was passed in 
1935 and has been amended 6 times, the 
latest in 1960. This was the 25th year since 
it became a law. It authorizes three types 
of programs: 


_ Social insurance: unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance. 


Public assistance to the needy: old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 


Children's services: maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled chil- 
dren, and child welfare services. 

The Federal Government operates only 
one of the Pecrrems— 010 “See. survivors, 
and disability insurance. The other pro- 
grams are operated by the states, with 
Federal cooperation. 


AMENDMENTS OF 1960 


The Social Security amendments were 
enacted by Congress in 1960 and signed 
into law by President Eisenhower Sept. 
13. The more important changes in old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
were these: 


Disabled workers and their dependents 
no longer have to wait for the otherwise 
eligible disabled worker to become 50 
years of age to receive benefits. 


Fewer benefits will be withheld for 
many beneficiaries who work. Under the 
new law, a beneficiary who earns over 
$1,200 in a year will always receive more 
in combined earnings and benefits than if 
he limits his earnings to that sum. Also 
many eligible persons who have not 
applied for benefits because they were 
earning more than $2,080 (and ordinarily 
could not draw any checks) can now 
start to get benefits. 


Benefits for children of deceased work- 
ers were increased to an amount equal 
to three-fourths of the worker’s benefit, 
subject to the maximum family benefit. 


Survivors of a worker who died before 
1940 (and who had worked under Social 
Security at least a year and a half before 
his death) may now get benefits. 


6 ie dependent widowers of women 
workers who died before September, 
1950, may be paid benefits if the woman 
worker, before her death, had worked 
eo social security at least a year and a 
alf. 


The amount of work required in 
covered employment for old-age, surviv- 
ors, or disability benefits to be paid was 
ieee (See Amount of Work Required, 
below.) 


Work that a parent does for a son or 
daughter in the course of a trade or 
business is now covered. 


Persons who think they are eligible for 
old-age, survivors, or disability insurance 
benefits as a result of any of these 
changes should get in touch with their 
social security office. To find the address 
of the nearest office, look in the telephone 
directory under United States Govern- 
ment, Department of Health, Education, 


and We , Social Security Administra- 
tion, or inquire at any post. office. 

The Amendments of 1960 also provide a 
new program of medical assistance to the 
aged. Beginning in October, 1960, Federal 
grants became available to states that 
start such programs for all residents 65 
and over who do not receive old-age 
assistance but who are unable to meet 
medical expenses. Each state sets its own 
eligibility conditions, dete es the 
institutional and noninstitutional services 
to be ponders, and shares in the cost. 
Federal sharing in the cost of such med- 
ical services was increased. 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance covers almost all jobs in which 
people work for wages or salaries, as well 
as most work of self-employed persons, 
whether in a city job, or in business, or 
on a farm. x 


Most employees of state and local 
governments may be covered by special 
agreements even if under a retirement 
system. Nonprofit organizations can ob- 
tain coverage for employees who want it 
and for all future employees. 


Active duty in the Armed Forces is 
covered. U.S. citizens who work in the 
United States for foreign governments 
and international organizations are 
covered beginning with 1960. 


Exceptions: Some family work is not 
covered. Work done by a child under 21 
for his parent, by husband for wife or wife 
for husband, or by a parent in the house- 
hold of a son or daughter, is not covered. 
Most Federal jobs are covered by a Fed- 
eral retirement system. Self-employment 
as a doctor of medicine is not covered. 
Employees of state and local governments 
get Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance by agreements between the states 
and the Federal government. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


Social insurance is paid for by a tax on 
the worker’s earnings. If the worker is 
employed, he and his employer share the 
tax equally. The tax is a small percentage 
of his earnings up to $4,800 a year. It does 
not apply to earnings above that figure. 


The employer deducts the tax each pay 
day and sends it, with an equal amount 
as his own share, to the District Director 
of Internal Revenue. The collected taxes 
are deposited in the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund 
and can be used only to pay benefits and 
administrative expenses. Amounts not 
drawn on are invested in Government 
bonds and interest is added to the funds. 


The rate of tax on the first $4,800 earned 
and the schedule of increases to come are: 


Em- Em- Self-em- 
Calendar year ployee ployer ployed 
1960=62'5 dice Goce 3% 3 414% 
190305, sees Bigg | 3m | Bie 
1966-68)... 2. 0... 4% % 6% 
1969 and after.....1 44% 416% 634% 


AMOUNT OF WORK REQUIRED 


To qualify for benefits or make benefits 
payable to dependents, the worker must 
have been in covered employment long 
enough to become insured. Just how long 
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depends on his date of birth (or if he dies 
or becomes disabled, on the date of his 
death or disability). 


Under the 1960 amendments, most 
people can become insured more gee 
Also, many older people who did not 
work the length of time required under 
the old law are now eligible for benefits. 
However, no one can become entitled to 
benefits with less than a year and a half 
of work under Social Security. Survivors 
of workers who died after 1954 and who 
were not eligible for benefits under the 
old law may now be eligible because of 
this change. 


The following table shows the amount 
of work years required for benefits to be 
paid when a worker reaches retirement 
age (65 for men, 62 for women), becomes 
disabled or dies. To get disability insur- 
ance benefits the worker also must have 
Social Security Credit for 5 out of 10 
years just before he becomes disabled. 


Years Years 

In 1956 1969. 6 

or earlier... . 14% 1970. 614 
LGU pete are pear 2 1971. 6% 
1958. 214 1972. 7 
1959. 2% 1973. 1% 
1960. 3 1974. 7% 
1961. 3% 1975. 8 
1962. 3% 1976. 84 
1963. 4 1977. 8% 
1964. 4M 1978. 9 
1965. 4% 1979. 9% 
1966. 5 1980. 9% 
1967. 54 1981 
1968. 54 oriater..~..- 10 


WHAT THE WORKER GETS 


When a person has enough work in 
covered employment and reaches retire- 
ment age, he may retire and get enCn TOY. 
old-age benefits. If he continues to wor 
and has earnings of more than $1,200, some 
benefits are withheld. The 1960 amend- 
ments, however, provide that only $1 in 
benefits will be withheld for every $2 of 
earnings between $1,200 and $1,500, and $1 
in benefits for every $1 in earnings above 
$1,500. The eligible worker who is 72 re- 
ceives the full amount of benefits, regard- 
less of earnings. 


When a person receives old-age bene- 
fits, payments can also be made to certain 
of his dependents including a wife 62 or 
over, dependent children under 18 or who 
became totally disabled before that age, 
a wife (regardless of age) if caring for an 
eligible child, anda dependent husband 
65 or over. 


Social Security benefits are not subject 
to income tax. 
SELF-EMPLOYED 


A self-employed person who has earnings of $400 
or more in a year must report his earnings and 
pay his tax when he files his annual individual 
income tax return. A self-employed person reports 
only net returns from his business. He need not 
add income from real estate, savings, dividends, 
loans, pensions or insurance policies if these are 
not part of his business. 

A self-employed person who has net earnings 
of $400 or more in a year gets 4 quarters of cover- 
age for that year. If his earnings are less than 
$400 in a year, they do not count toward social 
security credits. 

When a person has both taxable wages and 
earnings from self-employment, only as much of 
the self-employment income as will bring total 
earnings to $4,800 is subject to tax for social secu- 
rity purposes. A self-employed person pays the 
tax at a lower rate than the combined rate for an 
employee and his employer. 

The religious work of ministers and members 
of religious orders is included as self-employment 
on an individual elective basis whether or not the 
individual is actually self-employed. 


BENEFITS FOR WOMEN 


A woman worker is eligible for a full old-age 
benefit at age 65, but she may retire at 62 and get 
80% of her full benefit for the rest of her life; 
the nearer she is to 65 when she begins collecting 
her benefit, the larger it will be. 


If a woman worker entitled to old-age benefit 
has a dependent husband aged 65 or over, he may 
draw a benefit similar to a wife’s benefit at 65. 


WIFE’S BENEFIT 


The wife of a man who is getting social security 
retirement payments may become entitled to 
wife’s insurance benefits in a reduced amount 
when she reaches 62, or she may wait until she 
reaches 65 and get the entire amount of the 
wife’s benefit, which is one-half of the husband’s 


Renee. FOR CHILDREN 


If a worker has children under 18 when he re- 
tires they will get a benefit that is half his bene- 
fit, and so will his wife, even if she is under 62. 
Total benefits based on his earnings cannot be 
more than $254 a month, an amount equal to 
twice the maximum benefit of a retired worker. 


When his children reach 18, their benefits will 
stop, except that a child permanently and totally 
disabled is entitled to get a benefit as long as his 
disability meets the definition of the law. 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


If a worker should die while insured, one or 
more types of survivor benefits would be payable 
to his survivors. 


1. A cash payment to cover burial expenses that 
amounts to 3 times the basic benefit but not more 
papers $255, paid at the death of every insured 
worker. 


2. A benefit for each child until the child reaches 
18. The monthly benefit of each child of a worker 
who has died is three-quarters of the amount the 
worker would have received if he had lived and 
drawn retirement benefits. A child with a perma- 
nent disability that began before age 18 may receive 
his benefit after that age. 


3. A mother’s benefit for the widow, if children 
under 18 are left in her care. Her benefit is 75% 
of the basic benefit and she draws it until the 
youngest child reaches 18. Payments stop then. 
They will start again when she is 62 unless she 
marries. If she has a disabled child in. her care 
who is getting a benefit after 18, then her benefit 
continues also. Total survivor benefits to a family 
cannot be more than $254 a month. 


4. If there are no children entitled to receive 
benefits, the widow will get a benefit at 62 that is 
15% of the basic benefit amount, even if she 
previously received reduced benefits as a wife. 


5. Dependent parents may be eligible for a 
benefit, if they have been getting at least half 
their support from him before his death, have 
reached retirement age (65 for father, 62 for 
mother), and are not eligible for an old-age bene- 
fit based on their own earnings. Each parent 
would get 75% of the basic benefit. 


The following survivors of a woman worker may 
get benefits: her children under 18, her disabled 
child after 18 (if unmarried and with a disability 
that began before that age), and her widowed 
husband aged 65 or over. Her dependent parents 
are eligible for benefits under the same terms as 
parents of a male worker. 


FARM OWNERS AND HANDS 


A self-employed farmer who has gross farm in- 
come of $600 or more for a year may get credit 
even if his actual] net earnings are less than $400. 
This special rule applies only to farmers, 


Cash or crop shares received from a tenant or 
share farmer will count if the owner participated 
materially, in production or management. 


Farm Workers. Earnings from farm work count 
toward benefits (1) if the employer pays $150 or 
more in cash during the year; (2) if the em- 
ployee works on 20 or more days for cash pay 
figured on a time basis. Under these rules a person 
gets credit for one calendar quarter for each $100 
in cash pay in a year but no more than four 
quarters in any one year. 


Foreign farm workers admitted to the United 
States on a temporary basis will not be covered. 


Exam 


Average monthly earnings 


after 1950! 
cee ahd Mae Sale ee hi goags 3 
Retired woman worker starting at: 
ts Seige Sia diss a etass .cabtaletd 
63... 
Retired couple—wite starting at: 


Widow, surviving 
Ho) Oo re 


child, or dependent 
Widow and 1 child or 2 dependent parents! 
Widow and 2 children................ 
Usual maximum family payment®...... 


Single lump-sum death payment....... 


101.60 
110.10 
118.60 


81.20} 100.40)115.50)130.70 
83.60) 103.50 /119.00|134.60 
86.10}106.50|122.50 |138.60 
88.50) 109.50 |/126.00|142.50 


174,70 
180.00 
185.30 
190.50 


95.30 
88.60 109.60 |126.00/142.60 190.60 
88.50) 120.00 /161.70|202.50 254.10 


254.00 
255.00 


88.50) 120.00/161.60 /202.40 


4In figuring your average, you may omit up to 5 years of lowest earnings, and any period your record 


was frozen because you were disabled. 


2Average monthly earnings over $350 will not be possible before 1960 in most cases. 
2A $400 monthly average will generally not be possible for anyone who has reached the age of 27 
9 


before 1959. 


4Retirement payments to women are permanently reduced if started before age 65. 


5In some cases, payments to a family will be a few cents higher than the amounts shown in this 
line because each person’s benefit is rounded to the next higher 10 cents. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS AND DISABILITY INSURANCE TRUST FUNDS 
{In thousands] 


Receipts Expenditures 
Total 
Period Net contri- assets 
fiscal year bution in- Net Benefit Adminis- at end 
come and interest pay- trative ex- of 
transfers received ments penses period 
1936-37... $265,000 $2,262 $2 ee $267,235 
1940-41. 688,141 55,958 64,342 $26,840 2,397,615 
1945-46 1,238,218 147,766 320,510 37,427 7,641,428 
1950-51 3,124,098 287,392 1,498,088 70,447 14,735,567 
1955-56 6,442,370 494,889 5,360,813 124,339 22,593,109 
Utila) en ar 6,877,048 561,921 6,514,581 151,362 23,366,136 
MODF“DSiiei ga ss shy ee 8,193,388 573,117 8,043,352 177,716 23,911,573 
POBRMDO is ia ct Ae 8,460,081 573,572 9,509,677 227,504 »208, 
1959-60 (prel.)........ 10,855,864 547,434 11,381,113 234,264 22,995,966 
Cumulative 
_1937-1960.......... $76,464,346 $6,173,843 $57,901,533 $1,740,691 $22,995,966 


HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 


Anyone working as maid, cook, laundress, nurse- 
maid, baby-sitter, chauffeur, gardener and at 
other household tasks in the house of another, is 
covered by social security if he or she earns $50 
or more in cash in three months from any one 
employer. Room and board do not count, but car- 
tare counts if paid in cash. The job does not have 
to be regular or fulltime. The employee should 
get a card at the social security office and show 
it to the employer. 

The employer deducts 3¢ out of every $1 of wages, 
adds 3¢ and sends the total 6¢ to the Federal 
Government, with the number of the employee’s 
social security card. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


If a worker becomes so severely disabled that he 
is unable to work, he may be eligible to receive a 
monthly disability benefit that is the same amount 
he would receive as an old-age benefit if he were 
65 at the start of his disability. When he reaches 
65, his disability benefit becomes an old-age 
benefit. 

Benefits like those provided for dependents of 
old-age insurance beneficiaries may be paid to 
dependents of disabled beneficiaries. To be eligible 
for disability payments for himself and his family, 
the worker must be insured and have social security 
credit for 5 out of the 10 years just before he be- 
came disabled. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


There are many families and individuals for 
whom the problems of interrupted or insufficient 
income must be met by assistance payments. Under 
the Social Security Act the Federal Government 
shares in the cost of state programs for the 
needy aged, blind, or disabled and for needy chil- 
dren in specified circumstances, 


Aid to the blind and to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The maximum average expenditure 
per recipient in which the Federal Government will 
share is $65; in aid to dependent children it is $30 
per recipient, including the parent or other rela- 
tive with whom the child is living. The state may 
pay more from state and local funds. Within the 
maximums, the Federal Government pays four- 
fifths of the first $30 of the average payment per 
recipient in aid to the blind and the permanently 
and totally disabled and fourteen-seventeenths of 
the first $17 in aid to dependent children. For pay- 
ments exceeding these, but within the maximum, 
the Federal share varies from 50% to 65% depend- 
ing on the state’s per capita income. 


Old-age assistance and medical assistance for 
the aged. The 1960 amendments muxe additional 
funds available for financing state payments to 
those supplying medical care to recipients of this 
assistance. Beginning with October, 1960, Federal 
sharing in such payments up to $12 a month above 
the $65 maximum was authorized, In states where 


Social Security Administration 


the average old-age assistance payment is over $65 
@ month, the Federal share in medical-service 
cost is 50% to 80%, depending on the state’s per 
capita income. Where the average payment is $65 
or less, or it-is to the state’s advantage, the Fed- 
eral share in average medical-service cost up to 
$12 is 15% more than the state’s usual matching 
oe for payments above $30,- or 65% to 
‘O-+ 


Under the 1960 amendments, states can receive 
Federal funds to help pay for medical services for 
persons 65 and over who are not recipients of old- 
age assistance but whose incomes and resources 
are found insufficient to meet such costs. Medical 
services for which states will pay must include 
both those of an institutional and noninstitutional 
character. The Federal Government’s share in the 
total amounts expended by the states for medical 
assistance for the aged will range from 50% to 
80% depending on the state’s per capita income. 


General assistance. General assistance is avail- 
able in some parts of all states for some needy 
persons for whom no provision is made under 
these programs. General assistance is financed 
entirely from state and local funds. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS 
as of July 1, 1960 


Old-age assistance 
Recipients........... 
Average payment. .. 


ee ene 2,354,992 
iors $68.23 
Aid to dependent children 


Number offamilies... .) .... 2 cs. 789,323 
"oval recipients). jeiere hic. ketone’ 3,006,344 
Average payment, per family...... $111.28 
Aid to the blind 
@teciplents 2. 28. ica ee oe 2 107,879 
Average payment... .. 5. eh wees $72.79 
Aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled ; 
PEGA CACTUOS ny congh cortaa oar pid Mek Tela se ween 364,583 
Average payment. ...........-.-.. $66.21 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
AND CHILD WELFARE 


The Children’s Bureau of the Social Security 
Administration administered grants to the states 
totaling $47,400,000 in the cooperative Federal- 
state programs for maternal and child health, 
erippled children, and child welfare during fiscal 
year 1960. 


Maternal and Child Health Services. Most of the 
services provided by state and local health depart- 
ments for mothers and children are preventive 
health services, designed to help well mothers and 
children keep well. Almost all states also provide 
certain types of treatment for some expectant 
mothers and sick children. 


Services for Crippled Children. The services in- 
clude operation of diagnostic clinics where the child 
with a handicapping condition can be brought for 
free diagnosis and~-provision of medical, surgical, 
corrective, and other services, hospitalization, and 
aftercare for certain children. 


645 
Child Welfare Services. Grants are made to state 
public welfare agencies to help in. establishing, ex- 
tending, and strengthening public welfare services 
for the protection and care of homeless, dependent, 


and neglected children, and childfen in danger of 
becoming delinquent. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The Social Security Administration, part of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
responsible for all the programs under the Social 
Security Act except unemployment insurance, and 
has responsibility for activities related to children 
under an Act of Aug. 9, 1912, and for credit union 
operations under the Federal Credit Union Act. 


The Commissioner of Social Security is William 
L. Mitchell. Under his direction, four bureaus in 
the Social Security Administration carry on the 
functions related to specific programs 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance operates the only completely Federal pro- 
gram under the Social Security Act. Monthly 
benefits paid during fiscal year 1960 totaled $10,- 
798,000,000. At fiscal year’s end, almost 14,300,000 
persons were receiving benefits. The Bureau has 
headquarters in Baltimore, Md. 


The Bureau of Public Assistance has responsi- 
bility for Federal grants-in-aid to the states to 
help finance their programs for the needy aged, 
the needy blind, needy children deprived of pa- 
rental support, and permanently and totally dis- 
abled persons in need. 


The Children’s Bureau is charged with responsi- 
bility for the Federal aspects of Federal-state 
programs providing services to children and for 
research relating to child life. 


The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is responsi- 
ble for chartering, examining, and supervising 
Federal Credit Unions. These are voluntary co- 
operative associations to promote thrift among 
members and provide loans. Large numbers of 
credit unions are found among employee groups 
in commerce, industry, and government. At the 
end of 1959 there were more than 9,400 Federal 
credit unions with about 5,600,000 members. and 
assets of $2,353,000,000. 


The Administration has program bureau repre- 
sentatives in the 9 regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, in Boston, 
New York City, Charlottesville, Va., Chicago, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Denver, and 
San Francisco. 


The Bureau of Employment Security, responsible 
for Federal phases of the Federal-state programs 
of unemployment insurance and employment sery- 
ice, was part of the Social Security Administration 
until August 1949, when it was transferred to the 
Dept. of Labor. For continuity in reporting on 
operations under the Social Security Act, data on 
unemployment insurance and employment service 
are included on pages 646-647. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
1947-49—100 


Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. Obtained by computing reciprocals of price indexes compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; these reciprocals are expressed as percentages with average of base 


period 1947-49=100. 


Monthly average as 
measured by— 


Monthly average as 
measured by— 


Year 


- Con- Retail Whole- Con- Retail 
pear ites sumer food sale sumer food 
prices prices prices prices prices Prices 
195.7 166.9 209.2 3) US enna 97.0 97.3 98.8 
176.1 159.0 191.6 MGS TS..,.Jajsrdans 87.1 90.1 88.8 
155.8 143.5 163.1 Cy ees 89.6 88.1 87.3 
149.3 135.1 146.4 1953. 90. 87.4 £8.7 
147.9 133.0 148.4 WQb4 6 tincns% « 90.7 87.1 88.8 
145.3 130.0 145.1 WOBG ise uss ote 90.3 87.3 90.2 
127.1 119.9 126.6 PGGG SS Sra assets 87.5 86.1 89.5 
103.7 104. 104.3 iy reece F 85.0 83.2 86.7 
95.8 97.3 96.1 OGG 25 20s: 83.9 81.0 83.4 
100.8 98.2 100.0 FOSS Musee 83.7 80.3 84.5 
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Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, an en- 
tirely Federal program, unemployment insurance 
and the employment service constitute a State- 
Federal program. It is designed to protect wage 
earners and their families from wage loss through 
involuntary unemployment by referring unemployed 
workers to suitable jobs and, if no such jobs are 
available, by paying, for a period, weekly benefits 
related to their prior wages. 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act levies a tax 
upon employers in commerce and industry through- 
out the country and allows them credit (up to 90% 
of this tax) for the contributions they pay to their 
state unemployment funds and for the amounts 
excused under experience-rating provisions in the 
laws of all states. The Federai tax is limited to 
employers with 4 or more workers in each of 20. 
weeks in a year. Railroad workers are covered 
under a separate Federal system administered by 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Each state (and the District of Columbia) 
has its own unemployment insurance law 
and operates its own program. Benefits are 
financed by the employer contributions (except in 
Alaska, Alabama, and New Jersey where employees 
also contribute). Almost half of the state laws 
cover firms with fewer than 4 workers. The Federal 
Government grants to the states the cost of ad- 
ministering the program. As a condition of such 
grants, the Social Security Act requires prompt 
payment of benefits when due to unemployed work- 
ers under a state law, and safeguards workers’ 
rights to benefits if they do not take jobs that fail 
to’ meet certain labor standards. 

Benefits are paid through public employment of- 
fices, at which unemployed workers must first reg- 
ister for work and to which they must continue to 
report regularly for a possible job during the time 
that they are drawing weekly benefit payments. The 
U.S. Employment Service, a part of the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Department of 
Labor, administers the Federal aspects of the 
employment service program. Another part of this 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, car- 
ries the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
state laws and their administration to determine 
whether the states qualify for grants for un- 
employment insurance administration, and for pur- 
poses of tax offset credit for employers. 


FOR FEDERAL SERVICES 


Title XV of the Social Security Act provides un- 
employment insurance protection to about 2,400,000 
Federal civilian employees and about 2,500,000 
members of the Armed Forces. Such persons are 
paid benefits in the same amounts as if their em- 
ployment or military service and wages were sub- 
ject to a state law. 

During the fiscal year 1959-60, approximately 
$53,000,000 in benefits was paid to Federal civilian 
employees for an estimated 1,700,000 weeks of un- 
employment; and approximately $77,000,000 was 
paid to ex-servicemen for about 2,600,000 weeks of 
unemployment, 

The Title XV protection for ex-servicemen be- 
came effective Oct, 27, 1958. Under the amend- 
ment, individuals who began a period of active 
service with the Armed Forces after Jan. 31, 1955, 
or were separated from a period of active service 
after Oct. 27, 1958, may bé entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

During fiscal year 1959-60, the program of un- 
employment compensation for veterans provided 
by Title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 


Unemployment Insurance and Employment 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security. U. S. Department of Labor 
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ance Act of 1952, came to a close. Benefits were 
not paid under that program for any week of un- 
employment beginning after Jan. 31, 1960. 

From the beginning 
pensation for the»veterans program 
1952, through January, 1960, nearly $454,000,000 in 
benefits was paid to 1,300,000 veterans for 19,- 


600,000 weeks of unemployment. 


TEMPORARY COMPENSATION 

In order to meet the needs of unemployed work- 
ers who exhausted their regular unemployment 
insurance benefits during the 1957-58 recession, 
Federal legislation facilitating the temporary ex- 
tension of unemployment benefits was enacted 
June 4, 1958. The Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation (TUC) Act of 1958 permitted state em- 
ployment security agencies to act as agents for the 
Secretary of Labor in paying temporary benefits to 
persons who exhausted their regular unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits after June 30, 1957. Sev- 
eral states also enacted similar protection. 

During the approxiniate 12-month period of its 
operation (June 1958-June 1959), almost 1,600,000 
persons were paid about $469,000,000 in benefits 
under the Federal TUC program. Under state 
temporary programs, an additional $134,000,000 
was paid to 439,000 persons who had exhausted 
their regular benefit rights. 

As a result of the 1957-58 recession experience, 
several states enacted permanent standby provi- 
sions in their unemployment insurance laws which 
automatically extend benefits temporarily when- 
ever unemployment in the state reaches a specified 
level. One of these states, California, put its ex- 
tension provisions into effect during the April-June 
quarter of 1960 because of a high rate of unem- 
ployment. 

In fiscal year 1959-60, the states received $312,- 
000,000 in Federal grants for administration of the 
employment service, state unemployment insur- 
ance, and the Federal programs of unemployment 
compensation for veterans, ex-servicemen, and 
Federal employees. 

State tax collections from employer contribu- 
tions under the state laws for use in payment of 
benefits totaled $2,200,000,000, which was deposited 
to states’ accounts in the Federal Treasury. Inter- 
est earned on these accounts in the Trust Fund 
amounted to $182,000,000, On June 30, 1960, the 
aggregate reserve funds amounted to $6,691,000,000, 
compared with $6,709,000,000 on June 30, 1959. 

Four states—California, New Jersey, New York 
and Rhode Island—paid about $327,000,000 in 
benefits to workers whose unemployment was due 
to non-occupational illness or injury, under a tem- 
porary disability law, during year 1959. 


JOBS FOR UNEMPLOYED 

During the fiscal year 1959-60, 9,598,604 new job 
applications were filed with the local employment 
offices of the state employment services. The em- 
ployment offices made 15,829,869 placements in 
jobs, of which 6,082,753 were in nonfarm activities. 

Some 6,044,804 unemployed persons received ben- 
efits under the 51 state unemployment insurance 
systems. These payments totaled $2,356,112,749, 
representing compensation for over 176,729,214 
weeks of unemployment. The average payment for 
total unemployment was $31.68 and the average 
beneficiary drew benefits for 12.5 weeks. The week- 
ly amount increased by $1.35 a week over the 
preceding fiscal year, and duration decreased by 
2.9 weeks. See table on page 647 for data by states. 


Moonlighting, or Holding More Than One Job 


In October, 1960, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
published in its Monthly Labor Review an analysis 
of the latest compilation of workers who hold down 
two jobs at the same time, that of December, 1959. 
It found that 2,966,000 persons were so employed, 
or 4.5% of all employees; that 321,000, were farm- 
ers, 2,451,000 were wage and salary workers. 718,000 
were in manufacturing, 229,000 were in education, 
272,000 were in public jobs—postal service, firemen, 
policemen, etc. About 1 in 5 of the 500,000 elemen- 
tary and high school teachers had second jobs, but 
in the case of women teachers it was only 1 in 40. 

The term moonlighters was coined to describe 
workers who have one full-time job and take on 
another job in the evenings or over the week-end. 
Postal workers are more likely than other workers 


to have second jobs, and so are teachers and pro- 
tective service workers—guards, firemen and the 
like. The proportion of workers with more than 
one job is comparatively stable, 

At least 40% of the persons with moré than one 
job were operating a farm or had their own busi- 
ness or profession. About half of these were farmers 
who also held a nonfarm wage or salaried job in 
the same week. The high rate of multiple jobhold- 
ing in the educational services probably reflects 
several factors—the practice for some teachers to 
teach in more than one school or school system; 
the comparatively short hours of actual teaching, 
and the desire to achieve a level of living consonant 
with their professional status. Men are much more 
likely than women to have more than one job. 
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SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURANCE DATA BY STATE 


FISCAL YEAR 1953-1960 (State Programs Only) 
Except for Saple available and subject employers, data include an unduplicated count of claimants 


nder the program of Unemployment 


Compensation for Federal Employees. 


Benefit payments 
- ——— Employ- 
Insured Bene Exhaus Initial per! = vallab Seone 
= = wee available e 

State claim- | ficiaries?| tions? claims‘ Total Denefit for bene- Ste in 

ants! amount) for total | fits, June| June 30, 
unem- 30, 19605 1960 

ployment 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000 $1,000 dollars million: 1 

Alabama..... 110 87 38 20 : 39023 So uD ¢ oD ‘ Bea 
Alaska... 11 9 3 21 5,831 36.64 2 4 
Arizona. ..... 35 29 9,146 30.89 61 16 
Arkansas. .... 57 46 1 24 10,731 21.84 37 33 
California..... 731 612 116 1,570 283,998 37.42 840 313 
Colorado..... 38 28 5 72 12,568 36.91 65 16 
Connecticut... 148 109 34 284 46,106 34.75 170 32 
Delaware..... 22 19 5 36 6,703 33.26 10 9 
Dist. of Col.... 21 16 6 37 5,131 26.00 61 18 
Florida...... 115 98 38 278 24,942 26.11 105 45 
Georgia...... 128 98 33 223 6,5) 23.98 144 28 
Hawaii 17 12 1 24 4,073 21,23 25 10 
Idaho 23 20 5 43 7,490 34.80 28 14 
Tilinois 356 309 79 660 114,900 33.13 334 88 
Indiana...... 202 155 50 363 426 30.15 170 33 
owa. hee 55 41 10 81 12,382 29.32 114 23 
Kansas....... 56 52 12 100 19,382 33.80 73 18 
Kentucky... ... 97 83 24 178 29,17 28.10 102 22 
Louisiana.... . 95 68 29 200 34,861 30.19 125 25 
Maine........ 54 46 9 89 11,991 21.18 29 9 
Maryland..... 129 118 31 262 48,533 30.26 64 50 
Massachusetts. 297 249 54 644 98,970 34.54 230 105 
Michigan..... 483 386 79 936 135,611 36.11 222 57 
Minnesota. ... 99 84 21 169 3,44 28.57 67 42 
Mississippi 55 45 12> 118 12,680 23.71 32 13 
Missouri. 164 135 24 395 36,920 28.17 202 35 
Montana 35 32 8 60 11,821 27.59 24 16 
Nebraska 26 22 5 37 6,74 29.69 38 12 
Nevada....... 16 14 3 36 5,646 37.59 17 7 
N. Hampshire. 31 23 3 52 5,844 25.88 23 zi 
New Jersey... 337 293 86 685 123,666 32.41 332 62 
New Mexico. . 24 20 4 50 7,04 28.73 43 16 
New York.... 1,006 861 150 2,497 387,765 35.05 992 381 
N. Carolina.. . 166 155 29 369 1,967 20.20 180 33 
N. Dakota... . 12 12 2 21 4,659 28.58 6 6 
Ontor ..5 ies. 382 312 44 739 142,137 38.47 364 98 
Oklahoma.... 51 45 15 125 5,484 25.71 38 19 
Oregon....... 80 63 10 168 23,010 34.87 38 35 
Pennsylvania.. 618 536 128 1,502 237,386 29.54 182 200 
Rhode Island.. 59 45 11 130 4,49 29.24 30 21 
8. Carolina... . 59 43 14 118 10,340 21.91 75 14 
S. Dakota... . 9 8 2 14 243 28.95 15 6 
Tennessee.... . 137 100 33 222 30,347 22.21 73 23 
ST OXAR en csr 218 190 71 405 ,60 24.20 252 74 
BRIS anit oe 3 27 21 5 53 7,92 3.01 37 i7 
Vermont...... 12 10 2 24 3,375 6.66 14 4 
Virginia. ..... 90 72 31 142 15,608 23.01 86 28 
Washington... 136 123 25 344 52,100 31.82 200 59 
West Virginia. 84 80 25 151 24,412 22.59 34 13 
Wisconsin..... 7124 7111 736 212 36,012 35.79 218 33 
Wyoming..... 10 8 2 16 3,859 38.90 12 9 
Total 1959-60 7,348 6,154 1,479 15,380 |$2,356,113| $31.68 $6,691 2,270 


iClaimants whose base-period earnings or employment in employment covered by unemployment in- 


surance programs were determined to be sufficient 


to make them eligible for unemployment insurance 


benefits as provided in the various State laws. 2Based on number of first payments, ; A 
8Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their 


final week of compensable unemployment towards the end of the 


final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, 


revious fiscal year, but received their 
some claimants who served their last week of com- 


pensable unemployment towards the end of the current fiscal year did not receive their final payment in 
this fiscal year and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year 
results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for the benefit year. Claifmants who exhaust their benefit 


rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 
4Excludes intrastate transitional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment. In- 
cludes claims filed by interstate claimants in Puerto Rico (10,455) and the Virgin Islands (6). 
5Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
6Sum of balance in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust fund 


accounts maintained in the U. S. Treasury. 


TData are on a per employer basis and therefore are not strictly comparable. 


Group Health Insurance for Federal Employees 


Beginning July 1, 1960, over 4,000,000 Govern- 
ment employees and their dependents became eligi- 
ple for health insurance enacted in 1959. The em- 
ployees have a choice of plans and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment contributes $2.82 a month for single 
employees and $6.76 a month for an employee and 
his family. The two major plans are a Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield program and an indemnity plan of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

Both major plans have high and low options, but 
the Government’s contribution does not change. 
The Aetna high option pays the first $1,000 of each 
annual charge for hospital room and board per per- 
son and 80% of any charge over that amount. For 


other hospital charges, including operations, nurs- 
ing care and doctor’s visit, high option pay 80% 
over the first $50 per person. In maternity cases it 
pays $15 a day for 10 days in hospital. Maximum 
benefit an individual may receive is $30,000. The 
low option plan provides lesser payments and has 
a maximum per individual of $10,000. 

The Blue Cross-Blue Shield high option pays all 
expenses in hospital for up to 120 days, and all 
surgical-medical bills if income is less than $6,000 
@ year, with a variation in different parts of the 
country. Physicians may charge more from higher- 
paid employees. 


AGRICULTURE 
Farms in United States by Stateps—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1954} 


Average value 
of land and 


buildings buildings 
pont Sey Per Per Per Per 
Farm | Acre Farm 


Alabama. . 176,956 5, 111.14 
Arizona... .. 9,3. 8,758} 128. 
Arkansas....} 145,076 24,110) 35. 
California. ..} 123,075) 37,794,780} 69,620) 226.71};/Ohio....... 20,937} 185.45 
Colorado.... 40,749 8: 630,045) 18,964} 63.33 
Connecticut. 12,753 137 i Oregon..... 54,441 7 30,178} 78.06 
Delaware... . 6,297) 814,316 ; 14,039} 137.46 
Dis. of Col...| N. 26,475 .02 
Florida 7,76! 87.18 
Georgia. . > 39.31 
Idaho, . 9} 92.62 
Tilinois.,....} 175,543) 30,398,517] 40,083] 231.47)/Texas...... 30,711} 61.70 
Indiana.....| 153,593) 19,232,774] 24,303] 194.08)/Utah....... 25,652) 47.75 
Towa....... ,662} 60, 
Kansas.....| 120,167} 50,023,538] 33,117]. 79.55)/ Virginia... . . 11,369} 105.61 
Kentucky...| 193,487 31,018} 114.59 
Louisiana...) 111,127 :248] 67.61 
Maine...... 23,368 14,789] 100.90 
Maryland. .. 32,500 .935] 15.29 
Mass... .... 17,361 | 
Michigan 138,922 Total, .. .|4,782,41611,158,191,511| 20,405] 84,25 


Possessions (Census of 1950) 


Missouri....| 201,614 

Montana... . 33,061 Alaska,..... §25 421,799, 12,465|/ 15.51 

Nebraska...| 100,846 Hawaii..... 5,750 2,432,069] 33,961; 80.29 
evada..... 2,857 Guam...... 2,262 10,025} N.A. | NA. 

N. Hamp... 10,411 Puerto Rico. 53,515 1,844,886] N.A. | N.A. 

New Jersey... 22,6 Amer. Samoa 1,490 14,830 


86 ‘ ; N.A. | NLA. 

New Mexico.| 21,070 Virgin Isl... 755 63,7531 8,600! 101.84 

N.A.—not available. . 

Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 
indicate hectares, each of which equals 2.471 acres. 

In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers, 
36,351; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers (South only), 541,291. 

Tn 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
38,885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers (South only), 446,556. 

In 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 824,923; by managers, 
23.527; by tenants 1,444,129; by croppers (South only), 346,765. 

In 1954, farms operated by full owners numbered 2,736,951; by part owners, 856,933; by managers, 
20,647; by tenants 1,167,885; by croppers (South only), 272,572. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Percent of Value of 


Year Farms Farms Total Area Cropland Farm L: 

in Farms Harvested! Builldinae’ 
Number Acres Per cent Acres olla: 
1,449,073 293,561,000 26.56. = For ateree ai 3,272,000,000 
2,044,077 407,213,000 SE SU WP cota eee 6,645,000,000 
2,659,985 407,735,000 20.6 a bee ee oe ae 7,444,000,000 
4,008,907 536,082,000 28.2 166,187,000 10,197,000,000 
4, 641 623,219,000 32.7 219,706,000 13,279,000,000 
5, ye4 838,592,00 44.1 283,218,000 ! 16,615, 000 
6,361,502 878,798,000 46.2 311,293,000 34,801,000,000 
6,448,343 955,884,000 50.2 348,604,000 66,316,000,000 
6,371,640 924,319,000 48.6 344,549,000 49,468,000,000 
6,288,648 986,771,00 51.8 359,242,000 47,880,000,000 
6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295,624,000 32,859,000,000 
6,096,799 1,060,852,000 55.7 321,242,001 33,642,000,000 
5,859,169 1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,000 46,389, ¥ 
5,382,162 1,158,566,000 60.9 344,399,000 275,261,000,000 
4,782,416 1,158,192,000 60.8 332,870,000 297,583,000,000 


“Number of Farms in (1957) 4,855,000; (1958) 4,749,000. 

For 1950 and earlier censuses figures for cropland harvested relate to the preceding year. Prior 
to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
1919, when 14,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 
the acreage of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual land 
harvested, *Based on reports for only a sample of farms, 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Index (1910-14 = 100 per cent) 


Total Family Hired Total Family Hired 
Yr. |Aver. Aver, Aver. Yr. |Aver. Aver. A 
No. | Index | No. | Index| No. | Index No. | Index | No. | Index Nee Index 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,0 
hee an Per- ae Per- uN Per- Per Pore Per vet Per 
8 cen sons cen sons ent 
1910,)13,555| 100 |10,174| 100 3,381} 100 1951.| 9,546 S 70 731 oR 2236 arr 
1915./13,592; 100 /10,140) 100 3,452| 102 1952.| 9,149 67 7,005 69 "144 63 
1920 .| 13,432 $9 {10,041 99 3,391) 100 1953.| 8,864 65 6,775 67 2/089 61 
1925 13 036; 96 9,715 96 3,321 9) 1954. | 8,639 64 i 65 27060 61 
1930 12,497 92 9,307 92 3,190 94 1955. | 8,364 62 6,347 62 2/017 59 
1935.| 12,733 94 9,855 97 2,878 1956. | 7,820) 58: 5,899 58 1,921 57 
1940,| 10,979 81 8.300 82 2,679 79 1957). 7,577 56 5,682 56 1895 56 
1945.| 10,000 74 7,881 78 2.119 62 1958.| 7,525) 55 5,570 55 1,955 58 
1950.{ 9,926 73 7,597 75 2,329 69 1959.) 7,384 54 5,459 54 1,925 57 


Agriculture—Farm Income, Government Payments; Price Indexes 649 


Farm Income and Government Payments, by States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
ee ee eee 


Cash receipts from Government payments by 
farm marketings program i959 
t Conser-| Sugar Wool Soil 
1958 1959 vation Act Act Bank Total 
($1,000, ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000; $1,000 1 
L717 379 502 6O4 5,164 0G : BOSS Mai 
435,582 4,278 51 972 105 3,589 
491} — 694,8. 82 6,439 11,980 
2,829,463] 2,977,890 6,496 2,484 23,712 
,505| 560,018 4,96 11,194 .906 
166,708) 154,616 80 515 
,039 99,142 6 387 816 
688,989) 782,716 2 1,986 x 
720,709} 703,238 12,607 20,185 
403,843 ‘ 4,567 1958 13,938 
2,083,779| 1,982,546 5 7,497 19,177 
1,089,552) 1,028,34 848 16,529 
Peonische. cece dees sehevireaif LIDOO OOK 2aSs,aee 2,823 9,571 20,668 
USANSAS. <5, 0X. sins saves we wees} 2,183,508), 1,132,441 5 19,014 28,062 
MESMEROR Hg x siciigrs.aste, alerentios Pale Coa 547,844) 575,403 1,313 778 17,871 
PABUISISTS oo sigue vise ares ead eiis'| = "BOL, BOS 391,259 774 13,736 
UPRIO EG ra R ic cote Uscret «ures 208,547) 170,837 1,276 2. 
VERE VLA aintere seus acietiecsinas) fis.c, avctets 259,132 252,069 71 412 2; 
Massachusetts. A 169,457 157,233 18 4. 
Michigan... 714,118} 704,497 99. 7,707 15,678 
Minnesota. 1,467,752) 1,373,708 2,047 20,672 31,018 
Mississippi 872 615,7. 97 1738 13,649 
Missouri... . .| 1,092,419] 1,093,493 1,454 13,879 26,910 
JSC 160 ee ea Atel een 440,924| 427,769 4,923 892 15,139 
Nebraska.................-..| 1,247,744| 1,177,368 127 10,269 19,919 
SIDSS ANE sc aviccges's ots. s\aiein rs Glee tas oe 52,658 51,635 878.15 ames 1,275 
New Hampshire. . ..... 0.5. ... 62,571 57,499 166 685 
FOWL RE Yixs so hie snotores oor om!» pisses 314,062 296,274 1 903 1,623 
ENO Wal MOXICO: com... Shae cereya)ssevee.ofd 225,285| 230,056 3,300 8,802 14,894 
INOW Se ORIG 2 sats a ctuhagatunneas opin at 849,623) 836,668 3: 5,393 10,727 
North Carolina...............] 1,010,660) 964,294 4,055 10,625 
North Dakota......... z 658,298} 533,733 1,756 21,462 31,189 
Ohio! .... .. 983,635| 957,649 2,825 6,614 16 
Oklahoma 633,777 01, 381 15,418 24,357 
Oregon...... 400,567) 420,117 2,163 3,034 8, 
Pennsylvania 784,823 774,433 434 4,339 9,946 
Rhode Island...... 3 = 22,019 21,100 4 1 
South Carolina... cow. de. . oe 336,292} 353,165 20 7,312 11,258 
South Dakota. c:. 25.26 ja ecncas 684,923) 578,213 5,136 15,519 26,370 
PUR EVNCHSOO strpos ice sr dcatgie rape bis %= 00" oi 488,769 519,344 5 »557 4,0. 
Texas Oh. oF as 2,372,620} 2,195,561 15,058 41,110 $2,862 
HASe Leteade ost wrens aUpiavee rete ve, cals 61,28 3773 1,971 8,887 
Vermont 114,301 115,133 1 371 1,4 
SPATE AIS oe oe aciorssckioonsnavainl 460,364] 466,335 694 1,664 7,233 
Washington........-.. 573,028 556,989 793 4,023 9, 
West Virginia. 111,553 111,988 518 699 2,990 
Wisconsin. .. 1,117,675} 1,058,863 637 7,773 14,826 
Wyoming......... ; 167,944; 159,971 6,991 993 11,537 
United States............. 33,559,732|32,777,499| 232,713 44,188 81,745 | 322,871 | 681,517 


Livestock and Products—(1958) $19,300,843,000; (1959) $18,336,086,000. 
Crops—(1958) $14,258,889,000; (1959), $14,441,413,000. 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
(1910-1914=100) 


® 
Qo 
© an o Ba ° 
“ gs & =] 39 3 
eS Dsl = 5 7) ® 
Year 2) 21% ¢ o> & 9 |% 5a $3 2| 2] 2g 
as} 2] S$] gs On| FO] 8] 8] se g#| oo) 2] .3] ss 
cy 5 2 | Oki 3 | S| a/e2a 2 o/ 30) $8] Bol] S| = 
=2| =| 2/30/83] 2/81 2) eel 2 | Es) $2| 8a] 28] 2e) 8 
ae) S13 1e (282 )0 16 16d! aw | Se\ tal S4l aurence 
4| 105] 102] 109} 96] 97] 118] 84) 120 83] 101) 100] 104] 117 
90 96 102} 127] 105] 110] 76] 82] 106 6| 102] 101) 101] 126 
211/ 235] 190| 249] 202] 209) 262] 233] 2 294] 171| 202| 222) 214 
156| 164| 149] 171] 132] 139] 186] 168] 147 139]. 156| 162) 221 
125) 115} 134| 93] 106] 109] 104] 140} 111 162| 133| 142] 128] 119 
109| 103} 114] 97| 107] 112] 98] 171) 127 72| 115| 114] 116} 110 
100 109| 84) 85 134] 103 89] 108] 120] 98] 160 
193} 187] 198] 148] 152| 156] 167| 319| 202 187| 203} 198| 191] 230 
197| 199| 196| 166] 172| 175| 172| 348] 222 193] 190] 222) 177| 233 
207| 202) 211) 172| 167| 168] 179) 360| 228 207| 207| 229] 198) 232 
236| 228| 242| 201) 202| 212| 238) 376) 260 200| 248] 268) 201] 235 
276) 263| 288| 271| 256] 275) 274) 374| 363 238] 329| 273] 223) 234 
287| 255| 315| 250) 258] 273| 272) 380) 351 246| 361| 301| 242) 263 
250| 224| 272| 218) 177| 176| 246| 398| 242 213| 311) 252) 221) 279 
258| 233] 280| 224) 193] 198] 282| 402| 276 166| 340| 249] 186| 341 
302| 265| 336] 243] 226| 237| 336| 436] 339 192] 409| 286] 228| 497 
238] 267| 306| 244) 234] 242] 310| 432) 296 307| 353| 303} 206| 302 
255| 240| 268] 234) 206] 212) 268| 433) 279) 183| 188] 267| 221) 303 
246) 242| 249) 232) 203) 209] 274] 443] 304! 169| 283] 246] 178] 298 
232| 231) 234] 228) 183) 187] 272) 437] 249) 178| 246] 247| 191) 249 
230| 235, 226] 224) 182| 186) 260) 452) 255 212| 235] 255) 176) 238 
235| 225| 244) 225] 166! 169] 263] 466] 244) 150} 275| 259) 162] 292 
ete 223] 273| 208] 154| 156] 253| 482) 225 171) 334) 254| 169) 216 
1959................1 2401 221) 255! 2021 156] 1571 264! 504! 219) 170! 312] 2541 142] 228 


Livestock ‘Sud livestock products. 2For fresh market. 3Including dry edible beans. 


: tery y = he Agha 7™ : a BE re te | 
Chief Crops for United Sta 


‘sogber: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (1959 preliminary) 


g 


02.00 im He OP, 


4 
871 43/988 | 
564,324| 950,662 ; 19: 
1958. .. . [3,800,863 610,376/1,461.714| 32,186| 1,783 44-381) 38,568 
1959... [4'361,17011/073,982| 420;191| 579,178|1,128,151! 21,495| 1,368! 53,122 
1959, ... |4,361,17011,073,982| 420,191) 579,17811,128,151! 21,495! 1,368! 50,tee) 22,709) aon 


Sor- Sor- B Peas | 
All éhums | ghums eans ‘a Soy- Pota- 
Year /Tobacco, for for dry ry beans toes 
nay forage | silage | edible field 
(ee == ae pe ee ee 
A 1, 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1 1,000 
sibs. 8 ‘. 326 rons 72 ov 341 meer ee S39 Pits 
; 74,5: ! 5 , O20 Th S.a% Ss ee terme 
1938, : 1'302,044 364; 12'052) 3,133; 14,335) 3385 48;900). 25 -o ieee 
1940... 1,460,441 050) 16,110 :217| 15,790 2,192 9 78,045| 226,152 
1945... {1,991,108} 107,438 9.543 3 570;- 11,950 5,365 |2,042,23 193,167 251,639 
1948 ee 1 6,172 6,659 318 19,384 3,298 |2,335,840|} 227,217; 269,937 
1949. 1,969,100 96,990) 5,632 3,640! 19,863 2,920]1,864,780 234,194 240,950 
1950... . |2,029,557| 103,820) 6,567 5,176 123} 3,072 |2,035,285| 299,249) 259,112 
1951. . |2,331, 109,502 6,072 5,858; 15,828] 3,530/1,658,885 283,777 195,776 
1952... |2,256,073) 106,386 4,069 4,218; 14,917 2,463 1,355,8 298,83 211,095 
1953... |2,059,2 108,245 5,585} 506 16,498 3,052 |1,574,175| 269,169| 231,679 
1954... |2,243.735| 107,834 5,203 7,590 16,939 3,107 1,008,495 341.075 219,547 
1955... |2,192,852) 112,737 877 9,402 16,649 2,525|1,548,010) 373.522| 227,046 
1956... |2,175,556) 108,680) 4,61 843 17,218 4.639|1,607,810 449.44 a 
1957... |1,667,544 20,977 7,508 15,157 15,626 3,326 |1,435,945| 483,71 re 
1958... |1,736,248} 121,819 4,893. 12,162 19,175 2,491 1,835,800} 579,713) 265,729 
1959. . .|1,799,965| 112,764) 4,561 10,545 sa 4,3751/1,602,115| 537,895 42, 


Six 


phe ae Oranges 
d Sugar Sor; Sugar Al- Wal- Fil- an 
er Geeeniay ged Sirup Brahs | ‘beets Pecans | monds | auts berts Tan- 

seed gerines 
1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 

tons tons tons boxes 

13.5 30.3 3 55,060 

12.7 57.4 1.2 §2,073 

15.0 50.8 3.2 85,510 

32.0 70.9 5.3 104,350 

36.5 711 6.4 104,120 

43.3 88.1 10.8 475 

37.7 64,3 6.6 121,710 

42.7 77.4 6.7 122,590 

36.4 83.8 11.8 125,080 

38.6 59.2 4.9 130,870 

43.2 75.4 8.6 135,725 

38.3 77.4 rie 137,015 

58.6 71.8 3.0 ° 136,705 

37.5 66.6 12.5 111,155 

19.8 88.7 7.5 133.830 

82.0 61.2 9.4 132,400 


(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 
Beginning 1939, production quoted as ‘‘clean seed.”’ 


——_—_————————— IY eee 


Apples 

Grape- | Lem- | Citrus |———— Cran- | Straw- 

Year fruit ons fruits! | Com’! |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | berries | berries 
(Calif.) counties 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 ~~ 1,000 1,000 1,000 
boxes DOS A tons bushels | bushels | bushels tons barrels 


tons 
G80ls. sce seb hk watts 56,392| 27,167| 2,458] 5 RPS Se 
7,787 3,002] 140,398 55,440 25,943 2,477 516 Os ule eae 
17,236 5.659] 111,436 57.832| 29,590 2,466 570 247 
14,450 7,458 66,686 79,231 32,521 2,767 656 102 
10,010 6,62. 89,330 60,614 24,984 061 205 
11,360 6,47 134,002 68,672 32,896 2,614 841 162 
13,450 7,526} 124,477 49,954 28,622 2,678 983 203 
12,800 7,358] - 111,369 63,203 28,871 3,378 910 208 
12,59 7,316 i 62,432 29,524 ‘i 213 
16,130 8,205 95,368 64,427 27,852 2,690) 1,203 217 
14,000 8,050} 111,765 62,076 9,536 6 1,018 208 
13,250 8,213] 107,1 51,852 29,622 3,241] 1,026 223 
16,200 1323} 100,852 70,079] 32,322 2,912 970 275 
16,900 7,082] 118,548 61,518 31,676 2,599) 1,050 277 
17,340 8,176} 126,610 71.069) | 28,890 3,026 1,166 267 
17,900 8,104! 118,227 73,806 31,090 3,228 1,252 237 


« phhesegh COD VON ANT OSD 
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Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 

: Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 

4 The figures resent dollars per 100 lbs. for fogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep and lambs; dollars 
a h for milk cows and horses; cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton for cottonseed; dollars per 


=| 6 1 
& 8 £3 $2 2 
a = o = 
Pe S = 3 = 
11.10) 27.4 5.47| 18.60) 28.04|108.0 | 77.3 
6.77| 18.8 7.50| 18.00] 38.56] 89.3 | 85.3 
7.79) 28.1 4.02| 17.20) 26.00) 84.5 | 53.2 
12.90} 40.7 6.24) 34.00) 52,80) 146 
21.70) 49.6 23.10) 37.60) 43,60) 192. 
| 28.20) 60.1 8.96} 46.90} 70.10/220, 
20.40) 51.7 12.90) 31.30) 65.30)210. 
18.70} 52.9 12.60 -50| 52.00)203. 
18.60) 50.2 20.40) 36.30] 56.80) 214, 
17.20| 37.8 8.69] 20.30) 45.50) 195. 
18.10) 48.9 70| 33.20) 60.40) 209. 
21.70) 47.1 |18, 9,28} 25.70) 51.20) 190. 
18. 34.6 7 15.40) 26.80) 43.30)171. 
17.80) 42.5 |219.00| 27.50)...... 28.30! 39.60} 178.0 | 97 


per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes (100 lbs.), sweet 
potatoes (100 lbs.); dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per lb. 


od tw o VJ 

C) “a U D ' 5 a 

= | © | 2 | $2 /2gs a & | $s 

a > 3a & a 

a | a las | £8 683 |= a | 65 
53.9 | 85.7 | 97.3 |222.0 |196.0 | 2.80] ... : 36.7 | 38.4 | 19.8 
80.2 | 73.1 | 57.7 | 60.5 |136.0 1.68} .71 OG sardines 30.5 | 25.0 | 12.5 
45.9 | 56.7 | 63.0 |116.0 |137.0 1.94| .56 | 10.10]....... 30.0 | 18.3 | 13.3 
102.0 |109.0 | 97.5 |247.0 |347.0 2.91} 2.22 1.40] 20. 50.9 | 41.0 | 26.8 
110.0 |125.0 | 91.8 |202.0 |405.0 3.64| 1.33 | 21.90] 26.46] 63.2 | 31.2 | 21.4 
142.0 |171.0 {145.0 |325.0 |651.0 4.02) 2.04 | 25.50| 38.45) 82.6 | 40.5 | 27.8 
137.0 |165.0 |138.0 |314.0 |718.0 | 3.70| 2.66 | 26.40] 29.79] 68.4 | 45.8 | 26.8 
116.0 |117.0 | 87.7 |113.0 |456.0 3.64| 2.55 | 23.80) 30. 66.5 | 46.3 | 23.4 
109.0 |118.0 |111.0 |186.0 |515.0 3.00| 2.39 | 23.50| 32.51] 56.5 | 32.2 | 22.0 
92.4 | 95.2 |134.0 |167.0 |368.0 2.96} 1.96 | 21.50) 30.67| 58.5 | 46.6 | 20.4 
105.0 122.0 |120.0 |157.0 [447.0 | 3.04) 2.57 | 22.90) 30.21] 60.8 | 33.7 | 17.3 
85.5 | 93.7 109.0 |181.0 |518.0 | 2.95] 1.54 | 19. 27.37| 59.6 | 39.3 | 19,2 
91:1 | 96.7 |102.0 |121.0 |458.0 2.59| 1.72 | 19.30] 28.23) 58.6 | 36.6 | 16.7 
84.8 | 92.5 [109.0 |210.0 |351.0 3.12| 2.14 | 22.30] 29.34| 59.7 | 29.6 | 16.3 
1American-upland cotton list price. 2Prices for ‘‘all chicken’ revised 1940-1952, May, 1952. Revised 


1952-53 prices by weighing States’ prices by estimated monthly sales instead of by production. 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES 


Per month _ Per month ;, Per day Gai Per month Per day 
es eel 4 al. ——————— 
org Incl. | Excl. | Incl. ; Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl, | Incl. ; Excl. || yr. Incl. | Excl. 
board |board |board| board board |board board|/board board|board|board| board 
1.00/$28.00| $1.05 $1.35 1925 /$38 .50|$49.00) $2.00; $2.35)| 1940 |/$27.50/$37.50| $1.30| $1.60 
1o1s 552 80 30.00} 1.10} 1.40||/1930| 37.50) 48.00) 1.80) 2,15)/1945) 79.00 3.85) 4.35 
1920] 51.00) 65.00! 2.80) 3.30)11935! 22.00) 30.50, 1.10! 1.35 
NEW SERIES : 
Per month Per week Per day Per hour 
Calendar With With | Without With | Without) with |Without 
With board | board ard With board | board board 
Se house | & room | & room | or room ouse | & room | or room| P°US® | or room 
_...| $121.00 | $99.00 | $23.50 | $31.00 | $3.50] $4.45 | $4.50 $62 $.69 
146.00 119.00 28.75 |= 36.50 4.15 5.30 5.30 74 81 
151.00 122.00 30.00 37.75 4.10 5.40 5.30 75 82 
151.00 120.00 9.00 37.50 4.10 5.30 5.30 74 1 
154.00 123.00 29.75 38.00 4 5.40 5.30 74 82 
161.00 128.00 31.50 39.50 4.45 5.60 5.60 77 86 
168.00 133.00 33.00 41.25 4.60 5.80 5.80 80 88 
176.00 137.00 33.75 42.50 4.80 6.10 6.00 82 92 
186.00 144.00 34.75 44.50 5.10 6.30 6.40 85 -95 


Livestock on Farms in the United States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Horses Horses 
All Milk All* Year All Milk | Stock 

a Sas. 1 [Cattle | Cows | Sheep Hogs Mies On Jan. 1 |Cattle | Cows | Sheep Hogs win: 

e 1, 1,000 ; 1,000 1.000 .000 1.000 1,000 
60,014] 15,000] 44,518| 48,130] 18,054/|1949.. 76,830) 23,862| 26,940} 56,257] 8,498 
59,739| 16,544| 48,105} 51,055) 20,9! 1950. 7,963| 23,853) 26,182) 58,937) 7,781 
99: 19,450} 50,239 af 24,211}|1951 i 23,568| 27,251| 62,269 7,036 
5 20,270| 40,513) 56, 26.493 || 1952 8,072} 23,060) 27,944 i 6,150 
70,400 ,455| 40,743! 60,159| 25,742||1953 94,241| 23,549) 27,593) 51,755 5,403 
63,373) 22,575| 38,543) 55,770) 22,569)|19. 95,679) 23,896) 27,079) 45,114| 4,791 
61.003] 23.032) 51.565 19.124||1955. 96 23,462| 27,137) 50.474 4,309 
68.846| 26.082| 46.139) 39,066| 16.683||1956...... 96,804! 23,213) 27,012) 55,173 3,928 
09| 24,940] 46.266] 61,165) 14,478||1957...... 94,502| 22,916) 26,538] 51,703 3,574 
85,573| 27,770| 39,609] 59,373) 11,950||1958...... 93,350| 22,233) 27.327 50,980 3,354 
80,554} 25,842| 31,805} 56,810) 10,129/|1959......| 96,650 21,488] 28,497) 56,924 3,142 
77,171| 24,615] 29,486] 54,590] 9,.279||19601...... 101,520) 21,331) 29,481) 58,464| 3,089 


ad reported beginning with the year 1935. 
See titel antiainied cater of livestock on farms as of Jan. 1, 1960 was as follows (average value per 
head in parentheses): 
,840,805,000 ($136.00); Milk cows $4,435,607,000 ($208.00); Stock sheep $487,188,000 
(15007 Hogs $1,084-239,000 ($18.50): Horses and Mules $344,709,000 ($112.00); Chickens $386,441,000 
($1.05); Turkeys $27,827,000 ($4.91). 


n 4g to , e “Te 


652 Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage — i 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States __ 
Source: Board of Trade ; 
——]——"Wheat (1,000 bushels) | _Corn U,000 bushels) | Oats (1,000 bushels) 
Year! pate | Larg- Date ss Date noel come Date 


Nov. 6/35,193|July 

Feb. 14|74,999| July. 2. 

Nov. 1/30,815)July 
30 Jul 


1920.|Jan. 3] 75,363|July 17) 16,149!Oct. 16) 10,829|\Sept. 2,564 
1935, Jan. 3| 91,492|July 18| 25,233|Mar. 12) 35,287|Nov. 14, 1,458 
1930. | Sept. 27|205,732|June 28|104,475|Mar. 15) 24,745)Aug. 1 2,653 
935, | Jan. 81,328|June 29) 22,497|Jan. 5) 39,875|Nov. 27 
Tao Sept. 28)173.573|June 22 eed Ee 28; 63,064\June 
Q Sept ) 


. | Sept. i % ar. 
1950. |Oct. 21/228,758\|May 27) 147,197|Dec. 30) 54,442/Oct. 6 
1951.|Jan. 6/211,589|June 23|145,639|Mar. 10) 68,198\Sept. 15) 29,129/Oet. 13)29,930) Apr. 
1952. | Sept. 13 276,267|May 31| 75,780|Dec. 13| 59,146/Sept. 13) 13,858/Sept. 13/30,318|May 
1953./Oct. 10/315,326 3) 53. . 19 Oct. 5\M. 
1954. . 25/407,506 1 E 9)Aug. 
1955.|Oct. 1/423,351|May 7|335,864|Feb. 12) 51,310/Aug. 13) 17,50’ 
1956. |Sept. 1|406,622|)June 2|318,859} Dec. 1 75,687\Oct. 6) 42,516 
1957. | Aug. 31/363,350|June 15|265,320|June 8/130,543/Feb. 2) 68. c | 
1958. | Sept. 15/405,557|June 9/262,724|May 12) 94,542\Oct. 13) 69.624\Oct. 13)31,058 
1959. | Aug. 24/444,006|June 81331,418|Dec. 12\113,825\Sept. 8 82,198\Sept. 14:25,857\July 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


Wheat Corn Oats 

Year Low High Low High Low High 

Month|.Dols. |Month| Dols.| Month Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month; Dols. |Month| Dols 
1920. .| Nov. 1.58 Jan. 3.50 |Jan.t 0.67 May = }2.17 0.46384 |June {1.29 
1928. April 1.35 24 Jan. 2.20% |Jan. 0.75 Jan. 1.3414 0.3734 | Jan. .62 
1930..|.Nov. 0.7334 |Jan. 1.29 |June 0.6414 | Aug 1.0514 0.34 Jan.4 |0.48 
19385..|July |0.81 Oct. 1.31 |April 0.57 Jan. 1.06 0.28 Jan. 10.60 
1940. .| Aug 0.6934 |April {1.16 |July 0.5514-|May {0.7834 0.28. |Aprit {0.46 
1945. .| Aug. 1.6044 | Nov 1.8014 |July 1.10% |July? |1.34 0.5834 |Dee. 0.87 
950. .| Aug 2.06 Dee. 2.44 |Jan.&Feb. {1.30 Sept. 12.42 0.72+4 Dee. 10544 
1951. ,| July 2.1914 |Dec 2.67 14 |June 1.67 Dec. 2.01 34 0.75 Nov. /|1.12% 
1952, .| July 2.06 44 |Jan 2.56 14 |Oct. 1.51 Aug. |2.90 0.7916 | Jan. 1.06 8% 
1953. .| July 1,73 Mar. 2.32% |Nov. 1.3734 |Jan. 2.12 0.6915 |Jan. 0.95 
1954 .,| June 1.83 Mar 2.40 |Nov. 1.43 Feb 1.78 0 69 Jan. 0.96 
1955. .| Aug. 1.8334 |Jan 2.39 44 |Oct. 1.0534 |Jan 1.5924 0.57 Jan. 0.8834 
956...| June 1.95 Dec 2.45% |Oct. 1.19 Sept 1.66% 06314 |Noy. |0.8744 
1957, ./June {2.06% |Jan 2.46 |Dec. 1,09 Jan 1.53 0.58144 |Jan. {0.87 
1958. .|/Sept. {1.7934 |Mar. |2.3214 |Jan. 0.99 June. {1.4014 0.5846 |Mar. -7914 
1959..'June ‘1.7716 ‘Sept. '2.1814'Oct.&Nov.'1.0344 ‘May '1.34%4 10.63 Nov. 8214 


ijanuary and February. 2July and September. SNovember and December. ‘January and May. 
LOW AND HIGH PRICES OF RYE AT CHIGAGO (CENTS) 
Year [Month Cts. (Month; Cts, || Year |Month| Cts. Month) Cts. || Year |Month | Cts. 


1920..\Noy. |141}4\July 
1925. .|Sept. 78 \4\Jan. 
1930. .|Nov. 45 |\Jan. 
1985. .|Aug. 474 \Oct. 
1940. .|\June 38 \4|April 
1945. .|April [133 (Nov. 


; Sf 36 |Nov. /|16314 t 
172}4|Mar. 21234 }|1957. .|Oct. 131%4/Aug. |13614 y 
200 |\June (|21834||1958..|Aug. |12713|\June 135% 4 
14484\Feb. |192%4)|1959. .|\July [132 |Mar. [14937 | 
1116 Sept. 116234 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department ef Agriculture (in thousands) 


Total harvested acreage of Total harvested acreage of 
ope crops (exc. duplications)! yew crops (exc. duplications)! 
ate Average ate Average Galo, Soa 
Oe es| «1958 1959 Aygmge! 1958 1959 
Alabama. . . 5,032 4,085 4,401 || Nevada............ 421 423 295 
Arizona, 1,131 1,220 1,205 || New Hampshire. ... 292 239 228 
Arkansas. ; 5,583 §,323 5,717 || New Jersey. . 786) 744 76 
California c 7,149) 7,269 7,289 || New Mexico. 1,368) 1,122) 1,154 
EOLOTA GOS caus os se 6,140 6,607 6,370 || New York... : 5,59. ,103 5,016 
Connecticut........ 309 276 272 || North Carolina..... 5,978) 6 5,449 
Delaware.......... 435) 462 485 || North Dakota...... 21,170) 20,61 19,778 
BIOWMIGA ey vitae 1,207| 1,216) D239] ORO s billy a eleiewn 8 ate 10,496 922) 10,377 
AS BOVSID co) lathes cys 6,191 4,873 5,299: ||Oklahoma.........| 10,626 9,285 9,387 
TOGO eters ais ots 3,694 3,798 8,703. | OTGZONG ars ee ee 2,928) 2,964! 2,8 
PUSTOVB SS ies cee sy 20,911 20,450 21,233 || Pennsylvania....... 5,543 5,206 »209 
Fndlana.;.......... 11,142 10,648: 11,433 || Rhode Island....... 3 32 31 
TOWAs yt aacdirne vent 22,010 22,489 23,310 ||South Carolina... .. 3,909) 3,052) 3,303 
Kansas............| 21,148 21,089 21,506 ||South Dakota...... 17,536 16,531 14,722 
Kentucky. 5 at. 4,720 4,140 4,181 || Tennessee..... 5,181 464 4,5) 
Louisiana. 2,988 2)414 2/680" ||'"Dexasvs, 2:5 a. oes 24/906] 24,286] 24/147 
Maine.. .. 762 737 || Utah. 1/253 186) 1,128 
Maryland. . 1,594 1,558 1,592 || Vermont 932 829 "815 
Massachusetts. ..... 363 30! Virginia, ... 3,350 3.124 3,161 
Michiganiie is cs. 7,600) 7,309) 7,483 || Washington 4,198 4,186) 4'205 
Minnesota......... 19,495) 18,836 19,039 West Virginia. 6 1,103 944 "912 
“ice E SOE Le aera Mees Pea cee Ses eRee LOADS 9,885 9,884 
s Sy Reade atic Paty , RK , OMING,. =.\.lscus alee Ly ; 
Montana.......... 8,987 8,708 9,060 of . teen Noack G ess 
Nebraska...6.. 68s 19,146 18,588 18,918 United States. ..| 336,317| 320,759! 324,892 


Total harvested acreage (1950) 336,463,000; (1958) 320,757,100; (1959) 324,892,000. 

‘Includes artichokes, asparagus, barley, beans (dry edible), beans (lima), beans (snap), beets 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, buckwheat, cabbage, cabbage (sauerkraut), carrots, cauliflower, celery corn 
(all), corn (broom), corn (sweet), cotton, cowpeas (for peas), cucumbers, eggplant, escarole flaxseed, 
garlic, hay (all), kale, lettuce, melons (all, incl. cantaloupes, honeyballs, honeydews, muskmelons an 
watermelons), oats, onions, peas (dry field), peas (green), peanuts (picked and threshed), peppers 
(green), potatoes (sweet), potatoes (white), rice, rye, shallots, sorghums (for grain) sorghums 
(for forage and silage), sorgo (for sirup), soybeans (for beans), spinach, sugar beets, sugarcane (all) 
eee ees, timothy seed, potest een and wheat (spring and winter). ‘ 

alfa seed, clover see {0} alsike and red), and Les Zi re i 

erie po rtinii qn ollenice Wee pedeza seed are included in the count of 
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Civilian Consumption of Major Food Commodities per Person 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


“Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
Commodity! age age 1958 Commodity! ane. “te 1958 | 1959 
1935-39) 1947-49 1935-39) 1947-49 prel. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Fruits (cont’d.) - Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Meats (carcass wt.)| 127.0 | 148. 152. Other (excluding 
eet 55.6 65.6 80, melons)... .<. 3). 59.2 51.8 44.4 46.3 
& wale Bid 9:7 6. Processed: 
Lamb and mutto: 6.8 4.8 4, Canned fruit. . 15.0 18.9 22.7. 22.0 
Pork (excel. lard)..} 56.5 68.4 60. phaser aa Pate 3.9 15.9 12.8 11.2 
Fish (edible wt.)...| 11.0] 10.5 | 10. pee oe 
Fresh andfrozen.| 5.4 | 6.0] 5. juices)... ... 8) 6 82) See 
Canned? 4.9 3.9 4 WMried.. ea etee 5.8 3.9 2.8 3.3 
Se is - . : Weoetables 
CPs ote Ses ‘ i ‘ resh vegetables. 
Poultry products and melons 
Eggs (number)... | 300 385 349 (farm weight)*.] 140.2 | 147.8 | 129.0 | 125.3 
Chicken (ready to Fresh vegetables) 113.2 | 120.4 | 102.1 | 99.7 
WOOK) esi yinie.s «5 13.4 18.7 28.3 Melons, .5.% 04% 27.0 27.4 26.9 25.6 
Turkey (ready to ‘Oanned 0.52: can: 30.1 39.2 44.8 44.7 
COOK) Ska on 2.2 3.3 5.8 ABs f | Rc a 8 54 2.9 8.1 8.5 
Dairy products otatoes (arm 
Milk tat solids...| 31.7| 29.6 | 26.1 weight)....... 130 114 99 101 
Nonfat milksolids}| 39.6 | 46.2 | 47.3 Sweetpotatoes ; 
Gheese..... aant, 56 7.0 8. (farm wt.)....| 216 12.6 6.7 7.3 
Condensed and Dry edible beans. 8.8 6.7 6.7 7.5 
evap. eat S168 | 6 208—-]" 14.8 Dry field peas. .. 6 6 2 4 
Fluid milk and Sugar, refined....| 97.4 95.1 98.1 97.8 
en oe 330 359 343 Spd proddees: 
ce cream (prod- : 
uct weight)....| 9.9] 18.7 | 17.8 Cornmeal. . 23.1) 12.9 7.6 7.5 
Corn syrup. Wadi 9.9 9.5 9.9 
Fats and oils, fat Cornstarch.....| 1.3 1.8 1.9 1.9 
content?....... 45.4 42.4 46.0 46.1 Gorn sugar..... 27 42 3.7 39 
Butter, farm and Breakfast cereals) ~ 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.8 
factory (actual Hominy....... 1.4 2.8 2.2 2.2 
weight)....... 17.0 | 106 8.4 8.0 Oat food products! 3.9 3.3 3.5 3.5 
Margarine (actual Barley food prod.§} 1.4 1.6 vi! 1.1 
weight)....... 2.9 5.6 9.0 9.2 Wheat: L 
Tard sees. o 11.0 12.4 9.7 9.0 Flour’..a... te 160 137 120 119 
Shortening...... 11.8 9.6 11.3 12.6 Breakfast cereals 33 3.2 2.8 2.7 
Other edible fats Rye flour....... 2.3 1.4 1.2 12 
and oils....... 6.5 7.3 10.9 10.8 Rice, milled. .... 5.8 49 5.7 5.1 
Fruits Beverages 
Fresh (farm wt.). | 139.0 | 132.2 97.8 | 102.4 Coffee’: ii cicxts 14.0 18.2 15.9 16.0 
RUS coisa atest, oe 49. 54.8 30.9 33.9 ACT We cman dou 67 58 60 -60 
Apples (commer- Cocoa beans..... 4.4 4.1 3.7 4.0 
lel Nnctor. ce 30.6 | 25.6 | 22.5 | 22.2 ||Peanuts (shelled)..| 4.3 44 4:5 45 


i1Quantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number. Data on calendar year basis except 
for dried fruits, which are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and 


eanuts on a 


‘op year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pack year basis in 1935-39. 
as years begin in-year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year, 
and rice, which begins in August of previous year. Excludes canned food products containing small 
quantities of fish, such as clam chowder, etc. 3Computed from unrounded data. 4This series covers total 
commercial production for sale as fresh, both for shipment to distant markets and for loca] markets. 
Excludes farm garden output for farm household use. *Average 1937-39. Data prior to 1937 are not 
available. *Barley used for food products in terms of malt equivalent. “Includes white, whole wheat, 
and semolina flour. §Green bean basis. 


Production and Consumption of Meat and Lard 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in million Ibs.) 


kK 
Beef Veal Lamp and | exclia Lard)| All Meats Lard! 
Year Pro- | Con- | Pro- Conk) “Pro- Con- | Pro- | Con. | Pro- | Con- Pro- | Con- 
duc- |sump-| duc- |jsump-} duc- |jsump-/} duc- |jsump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump- 
tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion 
_.| 6,608 | 6,770 | 1,023_!1-087| 877 | 923 | 5,919 | 6,155 14,427 |14.935 | 1,276 | 1,226 
1830: ie Hat $359 981 981 876 873 |10.044 | 9,701 |19,076 |18.812 | 2,288 | 1,924 
1945. ..-}10:276 | 7,665 | 1.664 | 1,536 | 1,054 943 |10,697 | 8,598 /23,691 |18,742 | 2,066 | 1,622 
1950....| 9,534 | 9,529 | 1.230 | 1.206 597 596 |10,714 |10,390 |22.075 |21,721 | 2,631 | 2,096 
1955. 3,569 |13.306 | 1,578 | 1,531 758 753 |10,991 |10.834 |26,896 |26,424 | 2,660 | 1,994 
1956. 14,462 |14,121 | 1,632 | 1,572 741 35 111,218 |11,143 |28,053 |27,57 2,761 | 2,421 
1957... .|14,211 |14;251 | 1/528 | 11483 | 707 | 709 |10,478 |10,351 |26,924 |26,794 | 21559 | 2,006 
1958... ./13,342 |13,798 | 1,189 | 1,153 688 702 |10,528 |10,399 25,747 |26,052 | 2,441 | 1,991 
19592... 113.608 114,230 | 1.016 | ‘998 | 738 | 783 12,110 [11,914 [27,472 |27/925 | 2'803 | 2,099 
1Excludes military use. *Preliminary. 
Egg Production in the U. S. 

Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
State 1958 | 1959 State) 1958 | 1959 |;State| 1958 | 1959 ||State| 1958 | 1959 ||State| 1958 , 1959 
Ala. 907 982 ieee 3,014] 2,970||Minn.| 3,867] 3,803/)N. C.| 1,828} 1,973||Texas| 2,305] 2,384 
Ariz 113 133||Ind. .| 2,440] 2,410}|Miss.. 619 843||N. D. 529 508||Utah. 369 397 
Ark. 638 745||Iowa.| 5,084] 5,042!|Mo.. ,000} 1,970}/Ohio..| 2,357] 2,463/|/Vt... 178 172 
Calif 4,871| 5,236||Kan. 1,697| 1,681||Mont 238 244|/Okla.. 767 787||Va... 824 935 
Colo 294 291\|Ky.. 964 998||Nebr.| 1,860) 1,915}/Ore... 625 646||Wash. 997! 1,094 
Conn 724| 721||La.. 353] 338]|Nev.. 16 16||Pa...| 3,579) 3,625)|W.Va.| 374] 380 
Del. 118] 120)|Me.. 662} 653||N.H. 452) ~455||R. I... 87 88//Wis. .| 2,449] 2,401 
Fla... 705|  891||Md.. 393} 408)|N. J..| 2,433] 2,379]|S. C.. 555} — 691!/Wyo. 67 67 

Ga.....| 1,364} 1,585||/Mass. 741; 739|/|IN. M.| 1 120}|S. D..| 1,465) 1,506 

Idaho. . 302) 312||Mich.! 1,661| 1,645||N. Y.| 1,793! 1,686!/Tenn. 905!) 953/|U. S.. |60,703/62,401 


Gross income from farm eggs (1958) $1,935,795,000; (1959) $1,617,714,000, 

Prices received by farmers per dozen (1958) 38.3; (1959), 31.1. 

Gross income from farm chickens (1958) $202,529,000; (1959) $155,437,000. 

Commercial broilers produced (1959) 1,730,541,000 birds, gross income $922,402,000. 

Gross Income (1959) from eggs and chickens (inc. commercial broilers) totalled $2,695,553,000. 
Chickens on farms (Jan 1. 1969) numbered 366.859,000, total value $386,441,000. 


1,000 | 1,000 
pushels |bushels 


Calitornia...... 
Colorado........ 
Connecticut. ... 
Delaware.... 
Florida... . 
Georgia. 
Idaho. . 
illinois, 
Indiana. 
Iowa..... 
Kansas. ... 
ky Rothe 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 
Maryland. 
Radesachiaette.. 
Michigan....... 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi. 
Missour}. . 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. . 
N. Hampshire. 
New Jersey.. 
New Mexico.. 
New. York. 
N, Carolina, . 
North Dakota. . 
Ohio 


Oregon... 2. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island, 
5S, Carolina. 
South Dako 
Tennessee...... 


fone nals 


Virginia... .... 5 6 
Washington..... 

West Virginla., 
Wisconsin....... 
Wyoming....... 


UreraNae ale 0 420,191|4,361,170 


we 


Seite Production; Farm Ba Fire Losses 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bales? rhe bushels cwt posmets pounds paaneee 


14,701; 112,764|1,073,982| 242,998) 21,495|1,799,965/1,128,151 


Covers corn for all purposes. 2500 


Cooper 
LOANS OUTSTANDING 


FARM Ss 
FROM BANKS AND ASSOCIATIONS T SUPERVISED BY THE FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


lb. bale contains about 480 net pounds. %Irish early and late crops. 


ative Farm Credit System 
ERS AND FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 


Pn a ni. ae! 


Farm mort- , Farm produc- 4 
gage loans tion loans Loans to co- FICB loans iS 
Year ao operatives by | and discounts L 
ended Dec, 31 Production banks for other than Total ¥ 
Federal land Credit asso- cooperatives interagency ; 
banks ‘ ciations 

$1,027,587,000 $198,887,000 $157,545,000 $29,912,000 | $1,413,931,000 
946,469,000 455,472,000 344,979,000 70,020,000 1,816,940,000 : 
1,497,165,000 653,478,000 370,683,000 70,685,000 2\592'111,000 3 
1,744,052,000 706,586,000 457,108,000 63,381,000 2,971,127,000 : 
1,919,281,000 894,877,000 454,452,000 70,788,000 31339,298,000 ; 
2,088,791,000 1,125,574,000 509,829,000 88,045,000 3,812,239,000 % 
2'359,841,000 1,371,908,000 622,433,000 95,285,000 4,449,467,000 S 


Annual Fire Losses 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


in the United States 


Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss 
1910 $214,003,300 || 1935... .. $235,263,401||1952..... $815, 134,000||}1957....... $1,023, 190,000 
1915 172,033,200 || 1940... .. 85, 78,697 LOSS ins 903,400,000 arn 1,056, 266,000 
1920. 447,886,677 ||1945..... 484,274,000||1954..... 870,984,000}|1959....... 1,047,073,000 
1925 559,418,184||1950..... 648, 909, 000|}1955..... 885,218,000 1960(8 mo.). 747) 006, ,000 
1930. 501,980,624 ||1951...., 730, 084,000|}1956,.... 989, 290, 000 

Fires take annually in the United States over 11,000 lives. 

LEADING CAUSES OF FIRE IN U. S8., 1953-58 
No. No. 
Causes reported| Pct. Causes reported| Pct. 
Matches and smoking............, 335,185) 24,2 Defective or overheated es Se 
Electricity and electrical equim st flues, etc. . é 51,228] 3.7 

except lightning and static....... 283.427| 20.4||Sparks from ‘ponfires, rubbish, et 42,268] 3.0 
Lightning. . 167,844} 12.1}/Open lights. . 30,714} 2,2 
Heat, flames or sparks. from sources Known but not otherwise classified. 30,465) 2.2 

other than defective heating units Spontaneous ignition. . 24,884 1.8 

or welding torches. . 160,229) 11.6||Incendiarism, vandalism, ete. eleedus 13,015} 0.9 
Defective peeing. “units—ail fuels Other causes. Bre yon 21:075| 15 

peed 137,783} 9.9 ———_—_|—— 
Exposure, . gh on eeer ie 90,265) 6.5 Total,. . 11,388,382) 100.0 
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Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 
Source: Agricultural Research Service; data are for United States excluding Alaska and Hawail 
Amounts held by principal lender groups 
Federal Farmers| Life in- mmer-| Indi- 
Farm surance | cial and viduals 
Mortgage com- savings and 
Corpora- panies® banks’ others 
tion?3 
,000 $1, $1,000 
713,290 984,290 2,220,925 
347,307 938,275 1,795,101 
8.650 172.32 2.311.510 
17,628 1,892,773 3,279,073 
12,834 2,051,784 3,459,419 
Q 2,271,784 3,690,009 
0 2,476,543 4,032,883 
11,254,264 0 3 boi .250 voor rod 
12)288,759 0 2'819,542 5,072,382 


JExcludes Territories and possessions. 

21940-60 includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts. Federal land 
Sapp cegrhe Farm Mortgage Corporation mortgages in process of foreclosure were estimated 

8Loans held by Corporation were made on its behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to 
make new loans, except incidental to liquidation, expired July 1, 1947. On June 30, 1955, loans of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were sold to the 12 Federal land banks. 

4Liquidation of the joint-stock land banks began May 12, 1933, and was completed April 26, 1951. 
Data include banks in receivership. 

5Data for 1940-41 include only tenant-purchase loans and direct soil and water conservation loans to 
individuals. Thereafter, data also include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 
1942; farm-enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; farm-housing 
loans beginning July 1950; and building-improvement loans beginning 1955. Data also include loans for 
these purposes from State Corporation trust funds. 
_ ®Estimates based on direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to State 
insurance commissioners. Includes legal reserve companies only. 1940-60 include regular mortgages, 
purchase-money mortgages, and unpaid principal sales contracts. 

71935-47, insured commercial banks; and 1948 to date, all operating banks. Beginning 1956, includes 
soil and water conservation loans insured by the Farmers Home Administration. 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1959 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. (In bushels) 


Center Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley |Soy Beans Total 
Chicago...... 22,612,000 |120,422,000| 18,432,000) 4,635,000] 12,929,000) 33,827,000} 212,857,000 
1D THR GS aay cee 76,634,000) 15,459,000) 35,125,000) | 1,167,000) 31,244,000) 1,117,000} 160,344,000 
20101 Cs Bee reer) 60,198,000|.......... ID; OOO micas ore 1,348,000) .........7 61,355,000 
Hutchinson. ..... 59,090,000 SE O00\eita os... - 168,000 896,000). vee 60,182,000 
Indianapolis....... 10,166,000} 37,434,000} 1,323,000 4, 9,000} 6,641,000) 55,577,0' 
Kansas City....... 79,342,000} 39,663,000} 1,313,000) 1,264,000) 3,422,000) 6,639,000) 131,643,000 
Milwaukee........ 860,000} 12,682,000) 4,173,000 24,000] 27,623,000 119,000 5,481, 
Minneapolis........| 125,809,000] 46,225,000} 29,914,000} 7,191,000} 86,250,000} 21,328,000) 316,717,000 

maha... ...: 26,054,000] 37,314,000} 3,495,00 56,00 794,000} 1,119,000}  69,732,0' 
Peoria 660,000} 31,016,000 300,000: 413,000 167,000] 1,820,000} 34,376,000 
Balifiat.= .. a... 33,638,000 162,000; terns: 77,0 926,000) Sinem ,803,000 
Sioux City........ ,440,000} 8,627,000} 4,486,000) 110,000 278,000 78,000} 18,619,000 
St. Josephiiatas «it 13,188,000} 9,523,000] 3,410,000) 10,000 365,000} 1,593,000 28,089,000 
St, Louis... nc. 26,426,000] 45,659,000) 2,241,000 24,000} 2,056,000] 12,518,000) _ 88,924,000 
Toledo............| 33,217,000} 44,924,000) 13,544,000 271,000 42,000} 15,210,000} 107,618,000 
Wichita 5. ).5cca22 8 52,709,000 ,000 99,000 127,000 971,000} 1,647,000 55,613,000 

hotels ccocte at - 625,043,000 |448,796,000|117,864,000| 16,441,000| 169,820,000 104,166,000| 1,482,130,000 

GRAIN ELEVATOR CAPACITIES IN VARIOUS CITIES 
In bushels over 10,000,000. As of Jan. 1, 1960 
Capacity Capacity Capacity Capacity 
Cities Bushels Cities Bushels Cities Bushels Cities Bushels 

Albany....- .| 14,000,000||Hutchinson. .| 44,633,000||Portland,Ore. Toledo, Ohio.} 36,614,000 
Amarillo... . .|}+21,000,000||Indianapolis. | 22,300,000||& Col. River..|+66,845,000]|Wichita.. .. .| 88,053,700 
Baltimore. . . |+13,531,000||Kansas City Salina, Kan. .|+46,640,000}| . 
Buffalo...... 53,355,000 Mo...... .|101,570,000}|San Fran. & CANAD 
Ae 83,633,000) Lincoln, Neb.|+33,558,000||/Bay Region. .| 21,147,000 ae 

ecatur, . ed Lubbock. . . . |+46,330,000)|St. Joseph. . .| 26,000,000 r 
Des Moines. ./{11,029,000|| vriwaukee...| 39,295,000||St. Louis. . . .| 31,548,500||Port arthur | 92,952,210 

Superior 68,650,000} |Minneapolis.. | 123,028, 500||Seattle and Midland..... 12,816,000 
Enid, Okla.. .| 68,312,000||Omaha and Tacoma...| 14,177,000)|Montreal... .| 15,912,000 
Fort Worth. .| 64,000,000||Council Bluffs|+35,385,000||Sioux City...| 12,355,000||Vancouver.. .|_2+,616,000 


*Chicago has 34 elevators, Public storage capacity 71,735,000 bu.; Private storage 11,898,000 bu. Total 


83,633,000 bu. 


jyReported commercial grain. storage space only. 
World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, 


Corn Exports by Countries Named 


and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 

Year 
(Cal.) North | Argen- Aus- Russia Argen-| Black | North South 

Totat Amer. thea tralia i ed Total tina ea Amer. Africa 
1940..| 368,753} 197,293] 135,092 70,403 2,368| 133,673 7,590 4,140] 37,135 9,947 
1945. 673.344| 530,412 90,032 DOUG sis teres) cd notte cays <i0 0 22,080] .....025 Lb, 82 o aces 
1950. 679,413] 449,331} 101,000) 116,000 13,100} 146,500 31.500 5,800] 99,000 nll 
1954. 77,063) 478,286) 107,334 74,850| 29,500) 155,775{ 83,100 :775| 69,9 nil 
1955 1825,915| 499,138 9,000 92,000 4,330| 154,004 16,79 9,550| 109,060} 18,600 
19. 1,063,341] 805,425 92,865} 131,872 21,120) 200,255] 41,614 9,773] 2117,286| 31,600 
1957 952,688] 739.360) 98,924 90,836} 23,568) 247,305) 27,232 2,493| 178,060) 39,520 
1958 3916,377| 709,942 69,530 §2,305, N.A. 315,454) 80,000 7,500| 178,954) 49,000 
1959 974,485| 776,485! 89,200} 108,800! N. A. | 307,711] 99,500} N.A. 208,211| WN. A. 


TIncludes 6,839,000 bushels exported by Turkey and 


about 5,217,000 by France. 


2Includes 40,000 


bushels exported by Canada. 2Includes 25,000,000 bushels exported by Italy and 59,600,000 by France. 


Source: Home and Garden Bulletin No. 72. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. 


Food 


Nutritive Value of Selected Foods 


S. Government Printing Office, Washington D. C. 


# 3 A i Hes 
zg eepagtecs =| £8 ss 
| si| £2] 92/1 £2) 23] £81 3] due 
$ a9 33 ek $2 | 52|32| 2e| fae 
= B8| £8] Es £3| 65|6&| £8) 535 


Cow's Mie figewiole” Sepa 9 9} 12) 285 a oy 
Cow's milk, fluid, nonfat (skim), ieee Fee ie ler ee 
een half-and-half......... ; 1h) 338 Beart 
Cream, “ ht, table or coffee. ........... é x 2] "350 
Cheese, blue mold Sica = eee g a 3 =o 
Cheese, cheddar or American. ead ; . : oH 
Cheese, partase. Coe WARE 
Eges, Saat wnols.:., Be at 5 * =a ran q 
Fees, scrambled with milk and fat....... 7 1 11 690 
MEAT, POULTRY ; hy 5 0 
Bacon, broiled or fried, c crisp. : 5 é 29 30 
Beef, braised or pot-roa: 23 4 37 30 
Beef, hamburger, broiled. 21 34 70 
Beef roast, such as rib. . 0 30 aD 
Beef roast, such as round. . - 0 35 50 
Beef steak, broiled, as sirloin........... 0 30 30 
Beef steak, broiled, as round............ 0 oa 2 
Chicken, broiled without bone.......... 3 85 9 0 60 
Chicken, }4 breast fried with bone....... i . - - 52) 215) 24 12) an). bs | oe 
Chicken leg, fried, with ee SY cc teen ea 217 AGL © tone 1.8 20 
Lamb chop, thick’, Bepied'. SIRS APES 0 Se 
Lamb, leg, roasted. 0 2.8]....-- 
Lamb, shoulder, roasted. . iY 2.4)..... 
Liver, beef, fried. ‘ 6 4.4/30,330 
Pork ham, smoked, ‘cooked 1 2.2 e 
Pork chop, thick. 0 2.2 0 
Pork roast, oven-cooked. . 0 2.7 0 
Sausage, frankfurter, cooked. . 1 <8] sae oe « 
Veal cutlet, broiled. 0 2.7 | sean 
Veal roast, medium nae 0 2B S ccoce 
Bluefish, baked or broiled. seferes 0 6 40 
Clams; raw; meat‘only........ 0.0... .e0s%f 30x. . | 80). 7Ol°- 41). - w3). 3 6.0 90 
Crabmeat, canned or cooked. coke 1 Blaine 
Oysters, meat only, raw. hem ea tiee ates £ CUD: Pp esol. ROO anee Ol amebicn on. 8 13.2] 740 
Oyster stew, 3-4 oysters................| leup | 84} 220) 41] a2}..2: 11 3.3] 640 
Salmon, pink, canned........ 0 uy 60 
Sardines, canned in oil: 1 2.5) 190 
Shrimp, canned, posed oniy. Secehileeees 2.6 50 
Swordfish, broiled...................+.{ Boz, |- 65] 150) 24) 9 5].l22: 0 1.1} 1,750 
Tuna, canned in oil.. 0 1.2 70 
VEGETABLES & PRODUCTS 
Asparagus, cooked, cut spears. cwetact” Lup si O2t) ssb Pena) PUR. 6 1.8} 1,820 
Asparagus, canned, green spears. weet tite ee 2) SS ores 3 1.8 770 
Asparagus, bleached spears. ox, Six 92 20 2 4 yd ee 4 1.0 70 
Beans, lima, cooked. 1 cup 75} 150 8 te 29 2.7; 460 
Beans, snap, green, cooked. 1 cup 92 25 a OP eer 6 9; +830 
Beans, snap, green, canned. ‘easel we OUD 94; 45 2 ers een 3.3} 990 
Beets, cooked, diced.............-.....| Leup 88} 70 7) Wage! ws ae 1.2 30 | 
Broccoli spears, cooked... ............. 1 cup 90 45 5 Lilissctets 2.0)° 5,100 4 
Brussels sprouts cooked............... 1 cup 85} 60 6 tT Beats 1.7} _ 520 
Cabbage, raw, shredded. . as 1 cup 92 25 1 MD heures 0.5 80 
Cabbage, raw, coleslaw. 1 cup 84] 100 2 7 5 80 
Cabbage, cooked. 1 cup 92 40 2 T. 8 150 
Carrots, raw, 5% by 1 in. ves] “One 88} 20 1 Ud -4| 6,000 
Cauliflower, hooked. flower-buds. RL hoetats 1 cup - 92) . 30 3 TS 1.3 110 
Corn, cooked, ear 5 by 1% in. hi 1 ear 76 5 2 ti. 5 300 
Corn, canned. 1 cup 80) 170 5 1 13 520 
Lettuce, looseleat 4 in. diameter ./ 17). .! 1 head 95 31 ag RY 1.1] 1,200 
Lettuce, compact 434 in.  Maceiotet AE SW cote 1 head 95 70 50 Dhawere 2.3) 2,470 
Peas, green, cooked, . are 1 cup 82) 110 8 | sen ee 3.0] 1,150 
Peas, green, canned. 1 cup 82) 170 8 Dikevers 4.5} 1,350 
Potatoes, medium, baked. . One 75 3 Seats mrete He ES 
Potatoes, medium, boiled. . . One 80) 105 3 28 ec 0.8 ee 
Potatoes, French-fried, cooked. 10 pes. 45) 155 2 7 7 uit 
Potatoes, French-fried, frozen. . 10 pes, 64 95 2 4 8 Sy 
Potatoes, mashed, milk and but 1 cup 76} 230 4 12 1.0 470 
Potato chips, medium, . an Ten 3} 110 1 7 4 bi 
Spinach, cooked.., 1 cup 91 45 6 1 Rag 3.6|21,200 
Spinach, canned, 1 cup 91) 45 6 1). 3.6|13,740 
Squash, summer, diced, cooked. . a0: ealy |e a WUD 95) 35 iY ons Bp 8} — 550 
Squash, winter, baked, mashed. . ae Ci tee 1 cup 86) 95 4 1. 1.6}12,690 
Tomatoes, raw, medium. . me 94 30 | aes i -9} 1,640 
Tomatoes, canned or cooked. 1 cup 94 45 2 ME Pires 1:5] 2'540 
Tomato juice, canned. 1 cup 94 50 2 is ol Pee 1.0] 27540 
UITS & PRODUCTS — i 
Apples, medium, raw. One 85 7 ye Tilers en A 50 
Apple juice, fresh or canned...,........ 1 cup 86} 125) T. ONS tsar 1.2 90 
Applesauce, canned, sweetened.......... 1 cup 80) 185 T. sleet 1.0 80 
Bananas, raw, 6 by 144 in..............] One 76) 85 1 aha ie cust tf 190 
Cantaloupe, raw, medium. Half O48) 2.40) S958 Leilene ‘8} 6,590 
Grapefruit, raw, medium, white. Halt re Pa bi Peete Ups Gl Release cbt see £0 
Grapefruit, raw, medium, aa Halt 89 55) 1 Mel ee 9 ‘5 590 
Grapefruit juice, fresh. a 1 cup 90 95 it T.}. 5 20 
Grapefruit juice, canned. 1 cup 89) 100 1 4 1:0 20 
Grape juice, bottled... 0.000002 225522) 1eup 83} 165 Or '8 
Lemons, raw, medium.................] One 90} 20 1 aX 0.41 °° 40 
Bemon:jiice, fresh. 0... eee.) Leup 91) 60 Ter 5] 40 
Memon juice, canted s. 62)... 665. cee ees | Leup 92| - 60 pT ica gk 5 40 


e 


Agriculture—Nutritive Value of 


Selected Foods 


u} <= 
Ve ™ : i He 
Food $2 | a2| 82) 32| 28] && ee 
3|$6| <a] Bo) 23 | 33] 2] Ge 
$| fh) so) 25] af] we | og | £4 
BS) ho] ee Peo] Og |] Of] eS > - 
Oranges, raw, Calif. ei 60 pale 49] 5 
Oranges, other nae 70 Tis 63 3} 2 
Orange juice, 120 1}. 27 ae 
Orange jucie, fresh, Fia., CAtly cee. LOO ocd eR ae 5} 49 
: Orange Juice, frozen, water BIGEd cme Leup | SBp TOPS 2) aT as 21 500 
a PR ees, 
J Biscuits, baking ponders: 7 7 
Bread, cracked wheat. . 5.0 Tr. 
Bread, French or Vienna. 10.0 ’, 
Bread, American rye.. 7.3 0 
Bread, white, enriched. 10.9 ry 
Bread, whole wheat. 10.4 T 
Crackers, saltines........ Lie 1 (Eee A 6 
Crackers, plain soda. 1 Bt 0 
Doughnuts, cake type. 2 A 40 
Macaroni, cooked tender. 5 13 
Pancakes, wheat, 4 in, diameter. 2 3 38 
Pancakes, buckwheat, 4 in. diameter. 4 3 30 
Pie, apple, 25 of 9 in, diameter... .. 3 0.5) 220 
Pie, cherry, 1/7 of 9 in. diameter. .. 3 -5] 520 
= Pie, custard, 1/7 of 9 in. diameter... 7 1.6} 290 
Pie, lemon meringue, 1/7 of 9 in. pie..... 4 6 210 
Pie, mince, 1/7 of 9 in. diameter........ 3 3.0 10 
Pie, pumpkin, GS of 9 in, diameter...... 5 1.0} 2,48 
Pizza (cheese), 1/8 of 14 in. diameter BSc 8 =i 379 
Popcorn, popped. ees Sh Re eee 4 
Spaghetti, cooked until tender. 5) hie ee ea, 1.3 0 
Spaghetti with pees sauce. 13 35 2.0} 690 
Waffles, enrich 8 30 1.4) 310 
FATS, OILS © 
Butter 5 1 1; 45) T.) 7,400 
Lard. 0} 220) 207 0 0 0 0 
Vegetab} es fats. 0} 200} 190 0 0 0 0 
Margar 1} 181; 166 1 45) T.| 7,400 
Salad resting. French. T. 6 5 2)? as A 0 
Salad dressing, Mayonnaise. . ys ie 12 ll yi A 2 os 40 
Salad pees n es 1,000 island. Pete A be 8 7 of 2 4} 60 
SUGARS, SWEETS 
Candy, milk chocolate, Eweetetion eR eM 2 9 8 16} 61 3 40 
Candy, plain fudge. . zed 3 3 23 14 a! 60 
Chocolate syrup ty 4 eee 11 3 2B seseres : 
Honey, strained or extracted. . Pe Ol Te aon 17 1 2 0 
Jams, magmalades, preserves, yo isis 1 bed 14 2 ak Lt 
Jellies. 0 Depo 13 2 aA Ts 
Sugar, granulated cane or, bee 0 0}. 199)... 3°. eter 0 
Sugar, Drowy, firm-pac 0 Otseaca 5.7 0 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
Ginger ale. Ry Ie 
Kola type beverage prey rae (ec 
Chill sauce... 2... 


Soup, bean, canned. 
Soup, beef, canned. 


Soup pouillon, broth, consomme........| leup -| 95} 10]  2I.....|..... 0 2 
Soup, chicken. 2 2 10 20 
Soup, clam chowder. 2 1 12) §36 
Soup, vegetable. . 2 2 14| 32 


Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances 
Source: Home and Garden Bulletin No. 72. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
The Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances are amounts of nutrients recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council as adequate for maintenance of good nutrition 


in healthy persons in the U. S. Calorie allowances apply to persons engaged in moderate physical 
activity; they are-excessive for-persons in sedentary occupation. 


@® 
Oo 
3 
€ Eh i @| 2| @| @| @/Fa| ¢ 
s {2 |s| §. c/<2| .£/ 8| #] 28/02 
Pag gaa m joe la) §3 |eal Fe! §| =| 35] 55) Slee) 28 
q ou |e oz 38| oe =| 6h EL) ot] es) ax so 
2 | SS (S| Be [Sa] Sa] se) 2/88 | 22 | SS) se] se 
a oO ° 3a Sel Geilo Sela =| fe a mes 
< BR |r| £8 [Es] Gai EE cs aa Z&|58| 28) 55 
Men #24 sts (25 154 |69 3,200] 70} 0.8} 10/5,000) 1.6] 1.8} 21) 75]|. 
; 45 154 |69 3,000] 70| 8} 10/5,000) 1.5} 1.8] 20} 75). 
65 154 |69 '550| 70} .8| 10/5,000} 1.3} 1.8} 18] 75}. 
Women Lethe ee MeO 128 |64 2,300) 58} © .8| 125,000} 1.2! 1.5} 17) 70}. 
45 128 |64 2'200/ 58} .8| 12/5,000] 1.1] 1.5] 17] 7ol. 
65 128 \64 1,8 58|  .8} 12/5,000] 1.0} 1.5) 17] 7ol.: 
Pregnant 
(last 414 months) +300/+20] 1.5] 15/6,000} 1.3} 2.0) +3] 100] 400 
Lactating ! 
(850 ml, daily)...] -+1,000/+40] 2.0] 15/8,000) 1.7] 2.5) +2] 150] 400 
BGYR? oe. heir .|13-15 | 108 | \64 3,100} 85} 1.4) 15/5,000) 1.6] 2.1! 21) 90) 400 
16-19 | 139 |69 3,600| 100} 1.4] 15/5,000] 1.8] 2.5] 25] 100] 400 
re CREE OO Ree ER ea eee 13-15 | 108 |63 2'600| 80} 1.3} 15/5,000] 1.3] 2.0] 17] 80] 400 
rs 16-19 | 120 |64 2'400| 75} 1.3] 15/5,000! 1.2) 1.9} 16] 80] 400 
Children..... 1-3 27° (34 1,300] 40} 1.0] 7/2,000/ .7} 1.0] 8] 35] 400 
, 4-6 40 |43 1.700] 50) 1.0] 8/2500} © .9} -1.3]} 11] 50] 400 
7-9 60 [51 2;100| 60} 1.0} 10/3,500} 1.1] 1.5] 14] 60} 400 
10-12 | 79 57 2,500| 70 2 a 4,500 1.3 1.8 7 7 400 
nadie uetese.a0200ths} 2-6 13 4ilb. x 54.5).... i 11,500 i oO sade 0 
fe uae months! 7-12 | 20 |28\Ib. x 45.4!.... 8] 711,500 5| 8l) Zt 801 400 
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658 Agricultwre—Coffee Imports; Retail 
United States Imports of Coffee 
FIGURES FOR 1959, REPORTED 1960 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce Sete : 

The United States imports more coffee than any other country in the world. ports seven 
times the quantity im) orted by the next country, France, and France uses about one-third Lee a 
than the third importing country, West Germany. Other major importers, in order, are taly, 
Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Great Britain, Netherlands. . 

COFFEE, RAW OR GREEN 
Origin Pounds Value Origin Pounds 
t ... |1,396,935,923} $449,301,751|) Liberia.......-...-. AY 1,584,906 $429,175 
Doenbia. 5 .| 648,389,120] 291,873,795|| French Guiana........ 1,543,410 410,516 
Mexico. ... 143,649,245 55,700,628|| Portugese Western 
Guatemala. . 130,750,982 49,776,479 Africa (other)....... 1,411,244 434,753 
Belgian Cong 107,583,585| 36,247,601,; French Somaliland. .... 1,200,579 386,502 
ngola...... 9 pe ae a eas punaea J ee bree Ee 
British East Africa..... 5 Pi +702, AIBELOOR AS, 01.52 aioe : ’ 5 
pelvsder ee i Se sie 82,097,074| 30,288,316|| India...........-..... 794,414 585 
Venezuela... ......... 125, 20;585;967}) AGeni2k .......h seater ae 759,170 5 
_ Fr. W. Africa Togoland. 44,587,974 11,648;841||'Ghanare ,ios.;.cns. bet 738,081 216,813 
Dominican Republic.... 40,683,335 15,056,219|| Bolivia. 2... 2.02225. 598,1 1 
DOT) Coe 35,354,229 11,669,523 || Netherlands Antilles.... 558, 194,474 
ORB RICA. i ee es 32,631,764 ES 168 150 Nigeria: 2S. cease 538,662 138,040 
MGuaRdOR 6. a... ss 31,984,582| 11,343,236|| Union of South Africa. .|_ 5,4 121,509 
Peru... Ord eey aears 30,750,886 11,398,608|| Paraguay. ............ 351,061 104,296 
Nicaragua 20,359,468 7,.438,145)| Jamaics. ioc: Seen 7,095 118,453 
Honduras 5 Santo 19,362.279 7,020,148|| Canal Zone............ 312,692 119,125 
Me aD Mer yemlasiste sisi stene ooye's = 11,252,352 3,498,133|| Portugese Asia (other). . M 084 
British W. Africa (other) 7,249,206 1,990.770|| British Honduras... ... 211,363 .690 
“SS ee ee ae Singapore «...//+..sses Sel ee 
Madagascar........... 5395, 170, HATS Aton gee eas CoS 7 a 
Trinidad, POSS Bs! one's 4:168,739 Nanas Saudi Arabia.......... 44,094 18,300 
[E2070 ee 5 5 , ’ mag hi ESE 
aie ce 1,961,257 832,315 Total. ch. cnape 3,064,828,537|1,092,983,710 
Indonesia 1,714,504 746,553 3 
COFFEE, ROASTED OR PROCESSED 
: 3,357 Tie) * $2,281 
9,513,337 $3,357,865} 4,116 $2,281 
243,198 138,081 2,145 928 
Palestine. 139,959 51,058 1,000 450 
Jamaica. 124,400 49,405 1,000 389 
Cuba. .. . ay 53,327 30,558 ——— > 
RAR ets 6 oid a Ss fe ase 49,615 21,749) 10,132,097 3,652,764 


Retail Store Sales, by Kinds of Business 


Source: Office of Business Economics and Bureau of the Census, Department of Comm€rce 


(in millions 


of dollars) 


1958 | 1959 


Kinds of business Kinds of business 1958 1959 
All retail stores!,...............|200,353/215,413 Women's apparel, accessory : 
Durable goods stores!..... 63,409| 71,662 SbOPOG ee stase.s ve Ge ae 4,994) 5,284 
Automotive group..............| 33,859) 39,439 Family and other apparel 
Motor vehicle, other automotive ocBbOPGS | 3. Feces ao ob ee et 2,994) 3,144 
IOHIBUE Stee «raisins as ss fw.e 31,577] 36,883 Shoe stores. fc vss gia aoa ayeee 1334 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers. 2,282| 2,556 Drug and proprietary stores, .... 6,601 7,150 
Furniture and appliance group....| 10,324) 11,042 Eating and drinking places. ..,.| 14,792} 15,601 
Furniture, home furnishings Food grouph.... Bi. ree sess 1-08. | 0, 2601) See 
BEOrent ea tee elses e sss | 6,636) 6.980 Grocery stores...............| 44,547| 46,043 
Household appliance, radio : Gasoline service stations........ 15,757! 16,793 
BROLER WE Wie Ulysses asf B)088) 4,088 General merchandise group...... 21,667} 23,391 
Lumber, building, hardware group} 10,808} 11,857 Department stores, excl. mail 
Lumber, building materials OTdeRi4 cbt Li tees 12,563| 13,609 
PREOD BRM Ssuisisices oy aos s Ge oes 8,155| 9,106 Mail order (catalog sales). 1,552] 1,778 
Hardware stores. ............ 2,653] 2,751 Variety stores.......<.... 3,609| 3,850 
Nondurable goods stores !, |136,944|143,751 Other general merchandise 
Apparel RYOUD...........5..-..+| 12,559) 13,266 SCORE <:eusorusann eee (2) (e 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores. . 2,349! 2,534 Liquor stores......... 4,439 Prog 


‘Sales by jewelry stores, other durable goods stores, other food stores, and other nondurable goods 


stores are not shown separately but are included in the totals. 


“Not shown separately, but included in totals. 


Total Retail Stores Sales (In millions of dollars)—(1951) 156,548; 
(1954) 169,135; (1955), 183,851; (1956) 189,729; (1957) 200,002; 


(1952) 162,353; (1953) 169,094; 
(1958) 200,353; (1959) 215,413. 


Tritium Reduces Hazards of Radiation in Luminous Watches 


The Atomic Energy Commission announced on 
June 30, 1960, that it would amend its regulations 
to allow possession and use of luminous watches 
and clocks containing small amounts of tritium 
(hydrogen 3) in coatings of hands and dials. 
Tritium would take the place of radium paint, 
now generally used, and thus reduce the radiation. 

In recommending tritium, AEC described it as a 
radioactive material that emits low energy beta 
particles and has no gamma radiation. Its beta 
particles do not have enough energy to penetrate 
a watch crystal or the insensitive outer layer of 
the skin. 

Radium is a naturally occurring radioactive ma- 
terial not under AEC jurisdiction. Luminous time- 
pieces containing radium 226—which emits alpha, 
beta and penetrating gamma rays—have been in 
general use since 1914. 

The radiation intensities of radium-dial watches 


vary with differences in the amount of radium 
present. It has been estimated that an average 
radium-dial watch worn 16 hours a day gives an 
exposure of about 4.5 rems per year. This dose is 
received only in a small part of the forearm near 
the watch, but may be compared to a limit of 75 
rems per year to handS and forearms permitted 
for radiation workers. It is estimated by AEC 
that radium-dial watches and clocks increase the 
population dose to the gonads by about 1% of 
natural background radiation. 

A rem is a radiation dose of any ionizing radia- 
tion estimated to produce a biological effect equiva- 
lent to that produced by one roentgen of X-rays. 

An analysis of the characteristics of tritium and 
of the relative hazards of tritium and radium 226 
on luminous watches and clocks may also be ob- 
tained by writing to the Office of Public Informa- 
con Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25, 


Source 
Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock 
American Livestock Journal in 1960. This 


Agriculture—Livestock Organizations 


American Purebred Livestock Organizations 
+ American Livestock Journal, Columbia, Mo.: Samuel R. Guard, Editor 

cinerease of 04-2 

was an increase of 94,217 head in the associations reporting. 

Beef cattle numbered about half of all registrations. Holsteins ti 

i pra and Suffolk breeds led the sheep, with 9,000 more fegisteations by icone ae tc 
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—"~ 


1 of 1,897,665 in 1959, as reported by 
cattle. 


ffolk Sheep 


the year before. The roster includes the name of the secretary and the number of registra- 


tions. 
BEEF CATTLE 


American Angus Assn., 3201 Frederick Blvd., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Frank Richards, 233,940. 

American Brahman Breeders Assn., 4815 Gulf 
Freeway, Houton, Texas. Harry P. Gayden; 12,893. 

International Brangus Breeders Assn., 908 Live- 
Stock Exehange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Jesse L. 
Dowdy, 2,995. 

American Charbray Breeders Assn., 475 Texas 
National Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas. Mrs. Quinta 
Arrigo, 2,634. 

American-International Charolais Assn., 437 
Texas National Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas. Mrs. 
Edna McIntyre, 1,234. 

American Devon: Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass., 
Kenneth Hinshaw. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Assn., Miner, 
Mont. A. H. L. Anderson, 900. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Assn., South Fork, Mont. Charles C. Wells, 54. 

American Hereford Assn., Hereford Drive, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Paul Swaffar, 487,883. 

American Polled Hereford Assn., 4700 E. 63rd 
St., Kansas City, Mo. D. W. Chittenden, 107,293. 

Red Angus Assn. of America, Box 827, Guthrie, 
Okla. Vernice Chiga, 810. 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders International, Kings- 
ville, Texas. R. P. Marshall, 13,693. 

American Scotch Highland Breeders’ Assn., 
Edgemont, S. Dak. Mrs. Margaret Manke, 475. 

American Shorthorn Assn., Livestock Exchange 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Kenneth R. Fulk, 51,682. 

Pan American Zebu Assn., Cotulla, Texas. Roy 
G. Martin, 1,368. 

DAIRY CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn., 1, Union St., Brandon, 
Vt. David Gibson, Jr., 23,050. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Assn., 800 Pleasant 
St., Beloit, Wis. Fred S. Idtse, 25,667. - 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, N. H. R. D. Stewart, 75,332. 

Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America, Brattleboro, 
Vt. Robert H. Rumler, 273,913. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 East Broad 
St., Columbus, Ohio. James F. Cavanaugh, 55,852. 

Ameriean Red Danish Cattle Assn., 3956 W. 
Walker Road, Marlette, Mich. Harry Prowse, 14. 


DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 


American Dexter Cattle Assn., 707 West Water 

Iowa. Mrs. Daisy Moore, 74. 

an Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 

Glenstone, Springfield, Mo. W. E. Dixon, 12,343. 
Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 

St., Lincoln, Nebr. Wendell H. Severin, 2,758. 


SWINE 


American Berkshire Assn., 601 W. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. Willard D. Brittin, 19,374. 

Chester White Swine Record Assn., Rochester, 
Ind. J. Marvin Garner, 14,192. ‘ 

United Duroc Swine Registry, 237-9 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, Ill. R. E. Judd, 66,868. 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., Peo- 
ria, Hil. Harold Boucher, 56,017. R 

National Hereford Hog Record Assn., Milo, Iowa. 
Albert L. Hyzer. F: 

Inbred Livestock Registry Assn., 3956 Minne- 
haha Ave., Routh Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. W. E. 
Rempel, 4,825. 

American Landrace Assn., Inc., 97 S. 9th St., 
Noblesville, Ind. Merrit Murphy, 36,807. 

OIC Swine Breeders’ Assn., Inc., Greencastle, 
Ind. Thomas Hendricks, 862. - 

Poland China Record Assn., 501 E. Losey St., 
Galesburg, Ill. C. W. Mitchell, 25,201. 

Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Assn., 
303 Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky. Hogan Teater. 

National Spotted Poland China Record, 8180 
Rosemeade en Indianapolis, Ind. Howard S. 
Obenchain, 15,052. 

Tamworth Swine Assn., 249 Main St., Hagers- 
town, Ind. R. H. Waltz, 6,565. 

American Yorkshire Club, Inc., 1001 South St., 
Lafayette, Ind. Wilbur L. Plager, 29,721. e 

National Yorkshire Registry, Inc., 108 Parkhill, 
Columbia, Mo. Rollo E. Singleton, 3,992. 

Wessex Saddleback Swine, Inc., Van Wert, Ohio. 
R. D. Johnson. 


SHEEP 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, Inc., 5051 
peat Rd., Lafayette Hill, Pa. Stan Gates, 

Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn. of America, Fort 
Collins, Colo. L. C. Patterson, 9,183. 

American Corriedale Assn., Inc., 108 Parkhill, 
Columbia, Mo. Rollo E. Singleton, 18,663. 

American & Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 4000 
Water St., Wheeling, W. Va. Chas. M. Swart. 

Black Top Delaine Merino Sheep Breeders Assn., 
RFD 4, Howell, Mich. Emerson Richards, 202. 

Black Top & National Delaine Merino Sheep 
Assn., 311 Valley View Terrace, Canonsburg, Pa. 
I. Y. Hamilton, 28. . 

Continental Dorset Club, Inc., Hickory, Pa. J. 
R. Henderson, 5,577. 

American Hampshire Sheep Assn., Stuart, Iowa. 
2G at 

‘a xr Sheep Registry, Fabius, N. Y., An- 
nette S. Harris, 75. = : 

United Karakul Registry, 3459 North Verdugo 
Rd., Glendale 8, Calif. Mrs. May Cook, 10. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders Assn., Rt. 1. 
West Milton, Ohio. Ralph O. Shaffer, 500. 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Assn., Inc., 61 An- 
gelica St., St. Louis, Mo. E. H. Mattingly, 3,185. 

American Oxford Down Record Assn., Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. C. E. Puffenberger. 

The American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Assn., 2709 Sherwood Way, San Angelo, Texas. 
Mrs. A. D. Harvey, 11,949. 

American Romney Breeders Assn., 200 Withy- 
ae Hall, Corvallis, Oregon. H. A. Lindgren, 

American Shropshire Registry Assn., Inc., La- 
fayette, Ind. Mrs. Jessie F. Ritenour, 9,165. 

American Southdown Breeders Assn., 212 South 
Allen St., State College, Pa. W. L. Henning, 11,379. 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, Moscow, Idaho. 
C. W. Hodgson, 21,352. 

National Suffolk Sheep Assn., Columbia, Mo. 
Ruth Day, 24,175. 

_U. S. Targhee Sheep Assn., Security Bank, Bil- 
lings, Mont. Gene Coombs. 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Inc., 106 Liberty 
St., Bath, N. Y. Eloise S. Spraker, 256. 


HORSES 


American Albino Horse Club, Inc., Naper, Nebr. 
Miss Ruth E. White, 1521. 

Appaloosa Horse Club, Ine., Idaho. 
George B. Hatley, 2,780. 

Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, Inc., 
gue LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Henry B. Babson, 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America, 282 S. 
bh od way Wabash, Ind. Blanche A. Schmalz- 
ried, : 

Clydesdale Breeders -Assn,. 910 Goff Bldg.. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Nathan Goff, 31. 

American Cream Draft Horse Assn., Hubbard, 
Iowa. Mrs. Raynold Topp. . 

American Hackney Horse Society, 11 Park Place. 
N. Y., N. Y. Mrs. J. Macy Willets. 

Morgan Horse Club, Inc., 90 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y. F. B. Hills. 

Palomino Horse Assn., 22049 Devonshire St., 
Chatsworth, Calif. Willard Beanland. 

Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Inc., Min- 
eral Wells, Texas. Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, 648. 

Percheron Horse Assn. of America, R. R. 1, 
Fair Oaks, Ind. Mrs. Anne Brown, 131. 

American Quarter Horse Assn., 2736 West 10th 
St., Amarillo, Texas. Howard K. Linger, 36,845. 

American Saddle Horse Breeders Assn., Inc.. 
929 S. Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. Charles J, Cron- 
an, Jr. 

American Shetland Pony Club, Lafayette, Ind. 
Charles F. Osborn, 7,220. 

American Shire Horse Assn., Ames, Iowa. Lawr- 
ence Kramer. 

United States Trotting Assn., 1349 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Edward F. Hackett. 

Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Assn., 
Lewisburg, Tenn. Mrs. Marianne Hawkins, 1,350. 

Jockey Club, 300 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Marshall Cassidy, 11,561. : 

Welsh Pony Society of America, Inc., Edwards- 
ville, Va. Mrs. H. L. Shelton, 1,345. 


Moscow, 


Agricultural Hall of Fame 

The Agricultural Hall of Fame was incorporated in Missouri in May, 1958, as a nonprofit organization 

to honor men and women who have contributed to the nation’s greatness via the farms, or who came 

from farming communities. It also is empowered to support projects to improve agriculture. It will be 
built near Kansas City, Kans. Congress granted a Federal charter Aug. 31, 1960. 
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Agriculture—Forest Fires in 1960; Forest Arcus — 
Forest Fires in 1960; Huge Losses in California 


 T 


Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The summer of 1960 was the worst for- 
est fire season in the West for many 
years. June was hot and dry. This con- 
dition, combined with a drought buildup 
of several years, resulted in extremely 
dry forest fuels. Many fires occurred in 
this area during June and a few became 
large and costly. Normal summer rains in 
July relieved the critical conditions in 

arts of Arizona and New Mexico, but the 
fre situation in other Western states be- 
came serious. 

July was one of the worst fire months 
on record in the nine-state area including 
Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and 
Wyoming. Extremely high temperatures, 
violent lightning storms and strong winds 
were responsible. Between July 14 and 
July 28, more than 4,000 fires, mostly light- 
ning-caused, burned about 236,000 acres 

rotected by the Forest Service. Unusual- 
ly dry conditions resulted in 32 major 
fires, each more than 1,000 acres in size. 


FIRES IN CALIFORNIA 

The largest fire was 27,500 acres on the 
Angeles National Forest in California. 
During the peak of activity more than 
25,000 firefighters were on the fireline. 
Hundreds of tractors and pumpers, and 
more than 300 aircraft, were active. 

More than 2,200 fires occurred in Aug- 
ust. The largest fire burned 46,000 acres on 
and adjacent to the Tahoe National For- 
est in California. Three fires, one on the 
Black Hills National Forest in South Da- 
kota and two on the Tahoe National For- 
est in California burned 96,490 acres. By 
the end of September conditions through- 
out the United States were normal. 

Fourteen persons lost their lives fight- 
ing fires during July and August. Ten 
died in aircraft crashes, two died from 
burns, one was killed by a falling tree, 
and one died from asphyxiation. 

Fires on the 181,000,000 acres of national 
forest lands and other lands protected by 
the Forest Service totaled 9,295 during 
the first eight months of 1960. Lands un- 
der the protection of the Bureau of Land 
Management, National Park Service, and 
the state forestry organizations also suf- 
fered heavy fire losses during 1960. 

Although the number of lightning- 
caused forest fires was unusually high 
this year, the number of man-caused fires 
was lower than last year. The heat that 
made the forests tinder dry this summer 
also lured recreationists to the woods in 
greater numbers than ever. The nation- 
wide Cooperative Forest Fire Prevention 
i pg which uses the symbolic trade- 
mark of Smokey Bear to admonish the 
public to be careful with fire in the woods, 


National F 


is no doubt helping to make people more 


careful. 

New techniques of aerial attack by heli- 
pe and air tankers are proving 
effective. The Forest Service used more 


aircraft for fire fighting in 1959 than in 


any previous year. Fixed wi airc 
fiew 26,030 hours and ge ag 4 rs 6,716 
hours compared with 22,923 hours and 


4,106 hours, respectively, in 1958. All air- 
craft carried 35,723 passengers and 1,297,- 
247 pounds of cargo. Smoke jumpers 
(parachutists) made 1,598 jumps to 427 
fires in 1959. 

HELICOPTERS AID CONTROL 

Helicopters have now become an inval- 
uable part of the fire control work, partic- 
ularly in rough and inaccessible areas, 
where long hikes wear out firefighters. 
Helicopters can carry men directly to 
fires, or move them rapidly from one fire 
to another. They can be used to lay fire- 
hose over rugged terrain, drop liquid fire 
retardant with pinpoint accuracy, detect 
fires, and make low elevation inspection. 

The use of chemical fire retardants is 
being made by the Forest Service on an 
ever-widening scale. In 1959, 3,360,000 gal- 
lons were dropped on 507 fires, compared 
with 1,560,000 gallons on 322 fires in 1958. 
In 1959, a special initial action air attack 
program was established in southern 
California; in the covered area 1,200 gal- 
lons of retardant can be dropped on any 
fire within 30 minutes of detection. 

FOREST FIRES IN 1959 

For all forest lands, Federal, state and 
private, 104,662 fires were reported in 1959. 
Area burned was 4,155,591 acres. Compar- 
able figures for 1958 were 98,185 fires and 
3,595,112 acres burned. 

In 1959, about 2,500,000 acres of state 
and private forest land were added to 
the area receiving organized protection 
against fires. This reduces the unprotected 
areas to 34,093,000 acres. The importance 
of getting all forest land under organized 
protection is illustrated by the fact that 
4.63% of the unprotected area was burned, 
compared to 0.34% of the protected area. 
The fire record for 1959: 


Region No. of Fires Acreage burn 
Rocky Mountain 6,603 160,697 = 
Pacific 6,727 952,290 
North Central 14,029 467,054 
Southern 59,109 2,227,583 
Eastern 18,194 347,967 


On lands under organized protection, 
26,249 fires were caused by the careless 
burning of brush or debris in or near 
woodland areas; 21,876 were of incendiary 
origin; smokers caused 14,330; lightning 
started 17,244; campers, 3,034; railroads, 
3,035; and lumbering, 1,390. 


orest Areas 
Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. (In Acres) Data as of June 30, 1959. 


~~ States Areal 


States Areal States Areal States Areal 

Alabama. ... 632,231||Kentucky... 459,148)| New York... 13,747|| Virgini 
Alaska. .....| 20,742,280|| Louisiana... . 591,726||N. Sarolina. | 1,1247167|| Washington. O714 465 
Arizona.....} 11,418,185||Maine...... 50,021)|N. Dakota... 1,104,532!) W.. Virginia, "904,056 
Arkansas....| 2,433,546||Mass.... ||. 1,651||Ohio......... 107,345]| Wisconsin... .| 1,468/729 
California. ..| 19,990,587|| Michigan... .| 2,565,953||Oklahoma. . | 270,883||Wyoming....| 91141'858 
Colorado. oe 14,362,516 Minnesota... 2,802,026 Oregon...... 14,938,785 a 
Morida...... 075, Ssissippi.. . ,133,892)|Pa......... 471,101 
Georgia..... 786,418]| Missouri. ... 1,380,970]|S. Carolina. . 587,274 Petey SAA ASO eee 
aan. Reels ais Se Pa are eer; aeieeoitg S. Dakota...| 2,003,673 

inois,..... A ebraska.. . . 339,716|| Tennessee. . . 95,982 
Indiana..... 122,311||Nevada..... 5,059,507||Texas....... 778) 362 geek ee em! 
OWS 6 c.f 5,695||N. Hamp.... 77, 000|| Utah. cocan 7,930,617 
Kansas..... 107,039|| New Mexico, 9,005,455|| Vermont. ... 231,902:|Grand Totall 185,805,378 


Wneludes land utilization prujects and other species areas administered by the Forest Service, and 


150,788 acres in the process of acquisition for na 


ional forest purposes. 


STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORES 
State Forests—Units 371, Acreage 21,761,670. Source—Conservation Yearbook, 1958. 


Community Forests—(Including municipal, county, 


school, and public organization forests)—Units 


3,631, Acreage, 4,426,077. (Data as of 1953.) Source—American Forestry Association, Washington, D.C 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
Ship Traffic in Major U. S. Seaports, First Half, 1960 


Source: Maritime Assn. of the Port of New York, Wm. F. Giesen, Gen. Mgr., 80 Broad St., N. ¥. City, 


Ocean-going vessels moving through 
the 11 major seaports of the United States 
during the first 6 months of 1960 totaled 
58,010. Of this total New York had 23.3%, 
a decrease of 0.2% under the 1959 6-month 
figures. 

The Port of Philadelphia ranked as the 
nation’s second busiest port. Philadelphia 
had 12.1% of all vessel traffic at the 11 
major seaports,.compared with 12.2% for 
the first half of 1959. 


Jan. 1, 1960, 
through 
June 30, 1960 
Ports 
Depar- 
Arrivals tures 
INOW WORK coc: os cic .c ne «ier 6,789 6,752 
PhUagelphias se. sich iessle: » ovo sa0s 3,562 3,513 
Hampton Roads........... 2,860 2,836 
Baltimore ......) 0 4 diee wows 846 2,810 
Los Angeles-Long Beach.... 2,559 2,536 
INGWHOPICADE. aint irae = nd ,504 2,420 
San Francisco,............. 2,306 2,28 
EPOWUSTONM si, ate ree shan 2,232 2,275 
Boston........ oe are 1,233 1,266 
Seattle... 5. 1,202 1,206 
Portland, Ore. . 1,002 1,021 
ROtAR anos dean sre < 29,095 | 28,915 
PORT OF NEW YORK 


From January through June, 1960, the 
arrivals and departures in the Port of 
New York totaled 13,541 vessels, compared 
with 13,713 for the same period a year 
before. The aggregate net tonnage of the 
6,789 arrivals for the first 6 months was 
36,462,181, compared with 6,860 vessels of 
36,495,015 tons for the same period, 1959. 
Comparing the first half of 1960 with the 
closing 6 months of 1959, the volume of 
traffic remained essentially unchanged. 
In 1959, by comparison, 13,547 vessels used 


the port, as against 13,541 this year. 

Of the 13,541 vessels using the Port of 
New York during the first 6 months, 1960, 
10,228 were in dry cargo and passenger 
trades, of which 3,520 were American, 
6,708 foreign and 3,313 tankers. Of the 
3,520 American vessels in the dry eargo 
and passenger trades, 939 entered from 
foreign ports, and 824 from coastal ports. 

Inbound tanker traffic ran behind that 
of 1959. In 6 mos., 1960, 3,313 tankers 
moved in and out of the harbor, compared 
with 3,602 tankers during the first half, 
1959. Tanker arrivals numbered 1,664, of 
which 1,010 were under the American flag 
and 654 under foreign flags, and 661 came 
from foreign ports. 


SAILINGS IN 1959 


Ocean-going vessels -arriving and de- 
parting from 11 major ‘seaports during 
the calendar year, 1959, reached 114,547, 
a decrease of 39 vessels from the previous 
year. New York’s share of the total was 
23.7%, an increase of 1.1%. This averaged 
five vessels per day more than in 1958. 

Vessels arriving at and departing from 
leading ports during calendar year, 1959: 


Ports Arrivals Dewar 

INGW: MOLK...ccgie eck Sores 13,597 13.663 
Philadelphia. 2.7 22.7 2.000... 7,108 6,859 
Hampton Roads. .......... 5,765 5,734 
BallmMOores Gee. tae. f eae 5,44 5,374 
Los Angeles-Long Beach : 5,036 5,020 
New Orleans Rs 4,753 4,712 
San Francisco sae 4,702 4,607 
HT OUSCOR I iene oe i eee 4,532 4,497 
BOStON ace. Saosin ay deen 2,524 2,449 
Seattle... (0 << woes ah os eat 2,190 2,185 
PortlanG Ore, vers ss wcities 1,896 1,902 
EOta Ueki yc aieis. os teieks = ames 57,545 57,002 


Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 
Source: International Economic Analysis Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Dept. of Commerce 
(Millions of dollars) 


Exports 
Imports for Excess of 
Year Total, — General consumption? exports over 
including U.S. imports! mports 
reexports merchandise Free Dutiable 

4,021 3,934 2,625 1,649 892 1,396 
10,530 10,309 4,159 2,749 1,349 6,371 
10,275 10,142 8,852 4,767 3,976 1,423 
15,550 15,421 11,384 6,037 5,300 4,166 
19,090 18,940 12,615 23 6,281 6,475 
20,850 20,671 12,982 6,036 6,914 7,868 
17,893 17,728 2,83 5,341 7,399 5.059 
17,566 17,383 | 15,212 5,82: 9,165 2,354 


eneral imports—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
Reemorion channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. J 
2Imports for consumption—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 
8Exports totals include estimates for civilian supply shipments to occupied areas. 


U. 8S. MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY CONTINENT 
js (Value in millions of dollars) 


Exports, including reexports! 


General imports 


@ No So. Asia & 
Oo. * 

etait pene Amer. |Europe?|Oceania| Africa | Amer. Amer, |Europe?|Oceania| Africa 
,065. 435.6 | 1,653.7 | 705.4 160.6 693.4 | 395.1] 404.0 | 1,001.7 | 131.2 

1349! 2 estat 645.2 | 5,530.4 | 1,187.2 | 523.7 | 1,898.3 976.1 479 4 508.3 | 297.0 
1950... .| 3,439.5 | 1,375.6 | 2;965.3 | 1,617:1 | 362.1 | 3,100.6 | 1,962.9 | 1,448.9 | 1,846.1 | 493.7 
1955....| 4,959.9 | 1,677.3 | 4,197.9 | 2)390.9 | 611.9 | 4,038.0 | 2,224.3 | 2,453.3 | 2,049.5 | 619.4 
i956... .| 6,016.7 | 1,992.2 | 5,189.8 | 3,025.6 | 676.5 | 4,338.7 | 2,517.2 | 2,963.3 | 2,198.4 | 597.5 
1987... | 6117.8 | 2,624.4 | 5,787.6 | 3,654.7 | 683.3 | 4,473.5 | 2,574.3 | 3,146.7 | 2,200.8 | 586.9 
i958. | 5518.6 | 2'220.6 | 41582.9 | 2'891:0 | 609.7 | 4,422.9 -| 2,311.1 | 3,365.4 | 2,206.4 | 560.9 
1959... | 5.494.8°| 11975,8 | 4/584,.2 | 31051.1 | 673.4 | 4,636.2 | 2,445.0 | 4,607.4 | 2,933.4 | 590.4 


iBeginning 1950, 
data by destination are not available. 
2Iceland and Turke: 


export figures by continents exclude ‘‘special category’’ commodities, for which 


are included in data for Europe in all years shown. 


*@xport data exclude civilian supplies shipped to occupied areas through United States armed forces. 
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7. 


- ‘Trade a Trenaportation Forel Trade 


Area and country 


North and tee Aer, : 


Canada. $3,421.5 $3,726.: $3,041.06 
20 American 1 Republics. . ae? aan ee 
Am Eerie ahs, hk Shean 334.2 292.6 200.0 
“2 ie ee Bepeiess. S. Recta a eos soc 546.2 436.7 4m44 
RAMU ETIEL UN ELG storey oo togat taca'a vuwies, 2 eve citinane lee a F 5 
eee ee 24:9 23.5 16.2 
249.1 230.6 126.3 
29.0 23.4 7.6 
534.1 ~ 406.2 629.3 
149.0 136.8 212.1 
186.3 205.7 339.6 
46.8 48.6 60.5 
10.2 7.9 8.5 
gg | ue ue 
een. SEMIN og aebacs ok Seis stampa eee 809.8 737.0 890.2 
Migtieriande Autilics cee 746 56:9 279.6 
etherlands An 8. vad ordiee, euapieeedageahat hhxs,¢ i # B 
West Indies, NesUiation of of... 70.2 74.5 93.1 
uro;: 
Western Europe rs 4,465.8 4,488.3 1 4,523.1 
OEEC routes, total (ne. " Spain). 4,316.1 4,323.1 6 4,437.2 
Common market. . cle ee ean mrtt es 
elgium and Luxembour . - . 
i . 2 as | Ha | gs | ig 
Germany, Western. - . . 
Ttaly y mee 487.1 407:3 275.0 387.6 
Triesié, “Free Territo ce . . : x 
Netherlands. . a) 441.0 546.5 189.8 Rea 
Free pres, Association. . 1,433.3 1,556.8 1,373.5 1,803.8 
Austria. . nd 57.6 67.4 41.1 56.0 
Denmark. . - ae Cakes MEG CORO Core ES Seas 78.0 106.5 84.6 104.4 
Norway <0. esse ee ie eee eee eesti 69.2 77.0 75.0 99.0 
Portugal. . 31.0 26.7 22.3 26.4 
Sweden. . 195.8 207.1 125.3 184.3 
Switzerland. 163.5 187.7 157.1 195.8 
United Kingdom 838.2 884.4 868.1 1,137.9 
Greece. i 72.6 51.5 37.0 34.0 
Iceland. . 11.4 13.4 10.4 11.8 
“oa (Bie) - 31.0 30.1 16.4 26.2 
Epain 215.0 153.0 57.4 77.6 
urkey.. 127.3 123.6 55.4 82.2 
Finland. 33.5 43.5 36.0 48.8 
Yugoslavia. . 115.4 121.5 29.6 37.1 
Soviet Bloc.... Sonate ct eAciahaiathigts 113.1 89.4 63.5 80.5 
‘Asia and ‘Oceania 
Western pala 419.8 451.3 350.9 338.7 
105.8 113.5 41.9 50. 
32.1 27.5 30.1 34.5 
104.8 116.5 18.2 27.5 
42.6 59.8 167.5 158.6 
Pres 36.1 39.7 - 3.8 3.3 
58.6 49.7 72.2 50.7 
United Arab Republic (Syria. Region)... 15.9 11.8 §.1 9.5 
Far East. Snes nic 2,471.2 2,599.8 1,855.5 2,594.7 
Southern, ‘southeastern, ‘and eastern n Asia. Mies 2,227.8 2,277.4 1,646.5 2,257.2 
Ceylon. . : 21.8 23.1 27.1 34.6 
pong Kong. . 72.0 95.9 51.8 99.8 
Ind 311.8 336.2 191.1 207.4 
Paonia Republic of. 61.2 65.6 173.1 190.4 
Japan. 843.8 935.2 670.8 1,028.7 : 
Korea, Republic of...... .. 215.7 136.7 2.4 4.0 ’ 
Malaya, Federation of { . 8.0 8.6 93.4 159.3 7 
Singapore, Colony of ae 27.5 30.2 32.5 29.1 ." 
Pakistan. . waaay’ 1112.0 103.7 26.8 35.4 | 
Philippines, Republic of. re ant 291.5 275.2 274.0 311.7 
Thailand, (Blam), NO com Ren §2.3 62.1 57.2 90.6 
ADEAWBIY 6.5 5:4. BR Gidea Birked era aaaits ae IR Rachie 102.2 107.2 10.8 14.1 
Viet-Nam Be cae { 61.9 56.5 4.9 10.7 
Cambodia 7.2 5.6 9.3 12.8 
PL EMUDIRAE Ma AR eich sya. o Levers, gsi al ot ete helSidha elt adatah 190.2 265.8 94.6 196.4 
INES VAG) VE se ea 43.3 48.3 110.7 135.8 
Afri 1 mse 609.7 
Africa, total. REN ts Ba ease ¥ 673.4 560.9 590.4 
Algeria... 27.7 26.5 8 ha 
Angola ie 10.6 37.2 31.6 
Belgian Congo 9.1 30.8 95.0 107.1 
British East Africa, total. 9.2 9.7 47.8 41.5 
United Arab Republic (Egypt aero) 52.0 105.9 17.8 16.8 
Ethiopia. : 10.8 9.8 28.6 15.5 
restarn French Atrica, total. 26.7 26.0 40.1 38.9 
Ghana., 10.5 13.1 63.3 64.1 
Liberia. 47.3 87.6 33.1 41.9 
Libya. 20.2 31.4 a 2 
Morocco. . ot scenubsmeat fe are 41.4 39.0 8.2 10.4 
Nigeria. . rig 9 17.9 22.5 32.4 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, F Federation of. 10.2 32.3 37.2 
Union of South Africa. , 99.4 118.7 
Total. 


sews Ay: $12,833.6 $15,212.3 
iGentral era Hapublice— Costa Rica, Fi Zalvades: ciratemels! Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. 


2Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, and Leeward and Windward Islands (inc. Br. Virgin 
Islands not in Federation). 


Trade and Transportation—Chief Ports; Bell Time 
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Port 


Ports listed clockwise from 
Maine to Alaska 


Portland Harbor, Me. 
Rockland Harbor, Me. . 
Searsport Harbor, Me.. 
Burlington Harbor, Vt. 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. H.. 
Beverly Harbor, Mass. . 
Fall River Harbor, Mass. 
Gloucester Harbor, Mas: 
New Bedford & Patrhaver Harbor, M ass. 
Port of Boston, Mass...............2 
Salem Harbor, Mass. Sars 
Newport Harbor, R. Tee 
Providence River and Harbor, 
Pe aseport Harbor, Conn. 
New Haven Harbor, Conn. 
New London Harbor, Con 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn... 
Stamford Harbor, Conn.. 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y 
Hempstead Harbor, N. Y. 
Huntington Harbor, N. < 
Peekskill Harbor, N. Y.. 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. ¥.. 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N 
Port of Albany, N..Y.. 


aa ee 


Port of New York, N. Y. and IN. ie mit 
* Rondout Harbor, Neve mae 


Tarrytown Harbor, N. Yee: 


Camden-Gloucester, N. J... -. : “ eet 


Chester, Pa. Seis bite 
Marcus ‘Hook, “Pa, and vicinity. Santee ose 
New Castle, Del. and Vicinity <..s<00..6e 
Paulsboro, N. J. and wicinityosco So... 


Penn Manor, Pa. and oy: ie sors Stet 


Philadelphia Harbor, P: 
Trenton Harbor, N. We 
Wilmington Harbor, Del. | 
Aliquippa-Rochester, Pa. Saher ce 
Clairton-Elizabeth, Pa... ............. 
TB Lare) il red Os ot A ir OOo ccie s 
Baltimore Harbor ce heels, Md.. 
Washington Harbor, D. 
Alexandria, Va..... 
Norfolk Harbor, Va... ... 
Port of Newport N ews, Fa 
Port of Hopewell, Va.. 
Port of Richmond, Va.. : 
Morehead City Harbor, BN sO) Ata ened 
Port of Wilmington, N. ee mien; oe 
Charleston Harbor, 8S. C.. 

Georgetown Harbor, S. G.. $0 TNs 
Brunswick Harbor, Gye eter cane 
Savannah Harbor, Ga...............- 
Canaveral Harbor, Fla............... 
Charlotte Harbor, Fla.-......-5...5.. 
Fort Pierce Harbor, Fla.............. 
Jacksonville Harbor, Fla.............- 


Key West Harbor, Dy te en oe 1 


Miami Harbor, Fla.. 
Palm Beach Harbor, Fia.. Bae e 
Panama City Harbor, Wa ae eee 
Pensacola Harbor, Fla... = 
Port Everglades Harbor, “Fla. 
Fernandina Harbor, Fla 
Port St. Joe Harbor, Fla. . 
St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla... 
Tampa Harbor, Fla.. ress teee name 
Weedon Island, 1g Cee pe et 
Guntersville, Ala...... he OE ES Ore 
Mobile et rts oe Cpe ee eameca te 
Biloxi Harbor, Miss. . 
Greenville, Miss. 
Gulfport Harbor, Miss 
Natchez, Miss.. <5 
Pascagoula Harbor, M 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Lake Charles, La 
New Orleans, La. 
Beaumont, Tex.. Recta Rime cee eee 
ILOWDS VILE! TCX ois as wits acne etn 


{ 


Tons 


Sees 


i 038 
ey 76: 491 
18, 135° 329 


1,957,050 


12,989,979] 
260,800 


18,474,740 
207,42: 


20,923,180 
15, ree 324 
51,711,671 


9\|Victoria, Tex... . 


355||Oakland Harbor, Calif. . 


036|| Astoria, Ore eet fs 
4||Coquille River, Ore. (Port ot Bandon). . : 


re St. Helens, Ore. 


1) Hammersley Inlet, Wash. Ghetion 


6|| Willapa River and Harbor and - 
7\|Anchorage, Alaska... . 
|||Juneau Harbor, Alaska. 


42||Fajardo Harbor, P. R.... 


24'529'907 
897,16 


Commerce at Principal U. S. Ports 


EXCLUDING GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
Calendar Year 19538 (in! tons of 2,000 pounds). 


Port 


Port Isabel, Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. . 
Harbor Island, Tex. o's satitple em a qaa tae 
Freeport Harbor, Tex. che eajarw, «eae 
Galveston, oR a) oe Fa0ira sueie Oars RSI 
Houston, Tex. ns ocala 
Orange, Tex... 9 er ge 
Port Arthur, Tex.,...... 

Port Lavaca, Tex. 


se ee bees 


Pe ee a 


7|\Sabine Pass ‘Harbor, Tex 


Texas City, Tex. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.... 
Hnoxyille, ‘Tenn. ec. eweees 
Memphis, ee ene oe oth's uate 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Kansas City, Mo.. d+, « « aaspe oneal MEER 
St. Louis, Mo MPO SO a 
Cincinnati, Onio.. > ore 

Louisville, Ky. . 

Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Minneapolis, Minn. . 

St. Paul, Minn. Sic 

Crescent City Harbor, Calif.. Fen 
Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif. ...: 
8!\Tong Beach Harbor, Calif 

Los Angeles Harbor, Calif.. .... os. 
Monterey Harbor, Calitiic ae 
Moss Landing Harbor, Calif.. : 


Redwood City Harbor, Calit 
Richmond Harbor, Calif 
San Diego Harbor. Calif. 
San Francisco Harbor. Ca 
Stockton, Calif. 


Coos Bay, Ore 


Oregon Slough, rae 
Portland, Ore. 


Yaquina Bay and ‘Harbor, Ore.. 
Anacortes Harbor, Wash.. 

Bellingham Bay and Harbor, Wash. 
Everett Harbor, Wash.. 

Grays Harbor and Chehalis River, ‘Wash. 


Harbor, Wash. ue 
Longview, Wash. . 
Neah Bay, Wash. 
Olympia Harbor, Wash.... .. 
Port Angeles Harbor, W. ash. 
Port Gamble Harbor, Wash. ixetrcirs 
Port Townsend Harbor, Wash.. Jeuerenae 
Seattle Harbor, Wash. ARV 
Tacoma Harbor, Wash. 
Vancouver, Wash, 


River, Wash 


Tliuliuk Harbor, Alask 


Ketchikan Harbor, Alaska... 
Seward Harbor, Alaska. 
Sitka Harbor, Alaska. . 
Whittier Harbor, Alaska. . 


Other U. S. Ports 


Guanica Harbor, P. Bat 
Mayaguez ee wk 
Ponce Harbor, R. - 
San Juan eter: PR 
St. Thomas Harbor, V. I : 
Hilo Harbor, Hawaii... .. Boek 
Honolulu Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii....... 
Kahului Harbor, Maui, Hawali........ 
Kunakakai Harbor, Molokai, Hawaii. 

Nawiliwili Harbor, Kaual, Hawaii..... 
Port Allen Harbor, Kauai, Baal Bie oe. 


0|(Wake Island Harbor... 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: Maritime Administration 


Time, A.M. 


8:30 
9:00 
9: 


Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 

1 Bell. . .. .12:30)1 Bell. . 4: 
2 Beils . 1:00)2 Bells. eee 
ee . 1:30)3 Petits 
4 e004 Sate 
eg . 2:30/5 .* s 65 
G3 . 3:00)6 eet ie 
0). 7 -, 8:30/7 * pTe 
s-* . 4:00/8 ** she? 


129/969 


157,018 


ia 
119,233 


Time, P.M. 


“664 Prade and Pransporttion—Great Lakes; 
Great Lakes Ports ~ 


Calendar Year 1958. In tons of 2,000 pounds 


Port Tons Tons 
Duluth-8u erior ee MBE, = ake 34,487,620 A 
Silver Bay, Mi 5/802,169 3,583,745 
Taconite Bao: “Minn, . ....| 3,245,104 301, 
Two Harbors (Agate Bay), “Minn: fin. ieee 11,661,195 1,536,757 
Dae soe ce we Bae : ae ee! ig te ees m4 771.457 
MAPDOLS WIBs nies ele e es wiete 3,460, 5 
Kewaunee Harbor, ca erererorred ie 6 C42) a of Dettolt, Mie ee 31.523.093 
, ‘ort 0 e. Marie, 330, 
ince Harbor z jue Tale ie Ss Mich. 3,176,834 


Bt. Clair pieces 1,572,135 


Oak Creek, Wis....... 560 
Port Washington Harbo: St. Sona Harbor, Mich.. 289,671 
Racing Harbor, Wis.. Stoneport, Mich. . 3,195,839 
Sheboygan Harbor Wis Traverse City Harbor, Mich. 
Two Rivers Harbor, BPS. Port of Chicago, Ill. a bbe. conf SO AI4L370 
Alabaster, Mich. Michigan City Harbor, Ind. Pe arian jak “SSehy 
Alpena ener. Mich. Ashtabula Harbor, pia ao eeeeeees| 8,369,615 
Calcite, Mich. Tact Beene aoe Cleveland Harbor, Ohio. 11,825, 
Detour, Mich Bete tae 266,693 ||Conneaut Harbor, eee 6,620, 
aseasens I Island, Mien. -..0...| 1,767,146 || Fairport Harbor, Ohio... 2,514,630 
Escanaba, Mich. (21111221 ] 3!920°735 ||Huron Harbor, Ohio. . . 1,750,737 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich. iL i112} 1/496/760 ||Lorain Harbor, Ohio. 4,711,799 
Gladstone Harbor, Mich. . 216,944 ||Marblehead, Ohio. Pe ee 355,762 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River.| 2,869,265 ||Sandusky Harbor, Ohio. = 20 aba © 6,285,005 
HMoilandsHarbor, -Mich............... 203,538 ||Toledo, Ohio. . ohh 405 <vie nan 2OorheeqOee 
Lime Island, Mich. eM 204/154 ||Erie Harbor, Pa. 2 .696,635 
Ludington Harbor, Mich.. ‘11 .11!] 3,504549 || Port of Buffalo, N.Y. ee eeee sy) 15,571,925 
Mackinaw City, Mich................ 752,558 ||Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. m2 1,275,519 
Manistee, Mich. Pee Wayne cc 430,601 ||Ogdensburg Harbor, N. Y.. 476,936 
Manistique Harbor, Mich. . 221.565 ||Oswego Harbor, N. Y.. = -| 1,868,755 
Marine City, M 108,441 ||Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, N. Y¥.._: 272,562 
Marquette Hiker: Mich-aWaet coe ets 771,564 
The above table includes Lakewise car ferry traffic as follows: 
Lakewise Lakewise 
Port Ship- Port | Ship- 
Receipts ments Receipts | ments 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich... . 524,628 970,616 ||Kewaunee Harbor, Wis... . 495,635 8,549 
Ludington Harbor, Mich...| 1,776,092} 1,189,532 |[Manitowoc Harbor, Wis.... 685,529 757,779 
Manistique Harbor, Mich. -| 123,96 ,678 |;Menominee Harbor, Wis... 89,033 61,751 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich. . 391,597 259,638 ||Milwaukee Harbor, Wis....| 1,025,625 | 1,285,560 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1959 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS WITH CARGO AND IN BALLAST 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 
Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 
actual weight of cargo carried. Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary 
slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


Entrances Entrances Entran 
Customs district | 1,000 tons |; Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district 1,000 tons, 
Grand total........ 154,213 coe epee San 8,586 Puertoé Ricoand U.S. 
Beaporte total......| 137,se4 || Son Caralins...") 28 || Territories Dise.--| 5,992 
American vessels a 26,417 Georgiamieaen cen 1,065 Alaska. , maker ge 539 
With Cargo. *: 20,374 Florida CARE ss 5,228 Hawaii. ase 1,474 
In ballast... ee 6.043 en — i 22,532 Puerto Rico. oes 3,476 
Forel a ec alé.. hex 127, 796 cee (Gulf) ; Meee Virgin Islands. . .. . 503: 
t FERED. 3. ; Phe: ry 
In ballast, . oD 21,668 - New Orteai : as _ 8.127 
North Raluntic,.. 76,304 Sabine: cease ketone 1,337 Ganadian,, . 2... 3. 
Mel & N.H..:.. 5,798 Galveston,. Saha 7,168 St. Lawrence, : 16388 
Massachusetts... . . 4,625 Laredo. shele 237 Rochester. . Sie 906 
Rhode ae Weeiies 594 Pacific Coast... . 24,431 Buffalo. 771 
Connecticut. re 889 San Diego........ 573 Duluth & Superior... 1,913 
New York. ii]. 32,064 Los Angeles....... 8,655 Wisconsin, "452 
Philadetphis. S ateiaiee 16,160 San cig ee aoe 6,049 Estes ee Ae 3,328 
Maryland. . NRA 8,203 Oregons io. veces 2,685 Chicago. . ea 1,390 
Virginia. . re 7,972 Washington,...... 6,469 Ohio ree : ‘ 


United States Foreign Trade, by Econamin: Classes 


Source: International Economic Analysis Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. (Value in millions) 


Value of domestic exports Value of imports! 


(cal.) | Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Finish. Crude | Crud Mar = 
jMater’Is |Foodst’s |Foodst’s?/Manuf’s |Manuf’s? Mater’ls Foodst's ondse's ngemic s Manure 


1940 463.7 74.0 900.0 | 2,329.6 || 1,010.8 | 2851 2774 

1945 6 | 4321 1.28 8 t 779.5 | 6,216.3 || 1,183.1 693.2 461.6 boas aan o 
195 1,886.0 | 759:8 4.1 | 1121.0 | 5741.5 |] 2'465:5 | 1,749°6 898.4 | 2,125 1,503.7 
1955..| 1,907.3 ) 930.3 | 1 O12. 4 | 2.308.8 | 9,262.7 || 2\845.4 | 11998.4 | 1.117.5 | 2'776.5 | 2'598°9 
1956, .| 2,514.9 | 1,332.5 | 1,263.9 74.7 | 11,054.0 || 3,087.0 | 2,036.1 | 1,167.0 | 3,004.7 | 3'221/0 
1957, .| 3,110.4 | 1,332.4 | 1,162.8 | 3,241.9 | 11,823/3 || 3,211.2 | 2020.4 | 112721 | 2’919'8 | 3'5077 
1958 ..| 2,138.9 | 1,279.6 | 1,102.0 | 2/277.5 | 10,930.1 || 2;782°6 | 119420 | 1'516.5 | 2’661.3 | 3°917-1 
1959 ..| 1,914.4 | 1,443.8 | 1,076.4 | 2,461.9 | 10,486.5 || 3,092'8 | 1/822'8 | 1/598.5 | 3’3048 | 5.1681 


1General imports through 1933 orts for consumption thereafter. 
2Private relief shipments of ‘food products are included in data shown her 
pone rather than under the economic class of finished manufactures “aihere, faey pore fecerpea 
Total Farrioultural exports were valued as follows ¢ m million | 
19364 149. i 105t—4 205. Pepe tether ible oy ons of dollars): 1950—2,873.1; 1955—3,198.3: 
gricultural imports for consumption were valoda as foll — 
1955—3,982.0; 1956—3,961.0; 1957—3,965.3; 1958—3,903.0; 1959.4 a8. eee OF “Gol ee) toy ae ecane 


January 1, 1960 


Trade and Transportation—Merchant Fleets 665 
Merchant Fleets of the World 


SEAGOING STEAM AND MOTOR SHIPS OF 1,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER 


Source: Maritime Administration, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Excludes ships on the Great Lakes and Inland Waterways and special types such as channel ships, 
icebreakers, cable ships, etc., and merchant ships owned by. any military force. 


Gross Ton: A measurement of volume, not weight; each gross ton represents 100 cubic ft. of enclosed 


Space aboard ship. 


Deadweight Tons: The number of long tons (2,240 lbs. each) of cargo, fuel and stores a ship can 


carry at maximum draft. 


Tankers 
Dead- 
Flag No. Gross weight No. Dwt. 
tons tons tons 
United States!.. 2,996 24,036,000 33,293,000 421 7,637,000 
The British Commonweaith ot ‘Nations.. 3,089 964, 28,858,000 629 9,999,000 
Uni ingd Dt 466 19,092,000 24,996,000 593 9,626,000 
125 17,000 73, 1 15,000 
166 46,000 1,028,000 10 91,000 
68 279,000 300,000 19 190,000 
2 ,000 5,000. |... oe ns > ieee 
4 22,000 32,000 Day ett 
ie te BaP oe Se ae 136 733,000 1,056,000 3 33,000 
New ealend., 59 216,000 247,000 1 3,000 
Pakista: We fer so eg Cy 33 184,000 273,000 seat died 
Union of ‘South ‘Africa. Reis ones aua 30 172,000 248,000 2 41,000 
Dania. . WE BE Rip os en 3 7,000 9,000 |... 7 50-5. a pene 
146 906,000 1,189,000 47 469,000 
86 650,000 80,000 264, 
207 859,000 1,231,000 33 376,000 
11 ,000 ,000 1 2,000 
6 23,000 30,000 rE ee aes 
51 218,000 296,000 3 51,000 
192 704,000 989,000 25 145,000 
25 101,000 146,000 3 000 
Ks 38 130,000 ,000 sis a 
Co No Sica Oc Saar n 21 64,000 ,000 2 4,000 
Czechoslovakia. 8 62,000 88,000 1 19, 
Denmark. 356 2,002,000 2,870,000 63 1,219,000 
ee peta ‘Republic. . 5 13, 20,000 1 3,000 
Ecuador. 8 24, 34, 1 2,000 
Ne 2 3,000 5, othe ee Ere 
Finland. . i 209 653, 1,003, 18 255,000 
France, . SRG 631 4,399,000 5,724,000 141 2,743,000 
Germany (West). . Seg ire ae 892 4,170,000 6,044, 52 860,000 
Germany (Been « 21 115,000 173, 2 23,000 
Greece... .. 409 2,834,000 4,085,000 35 650,000 
Guatemala 2 4,000. 6,000 denntess Win ae 
Honduras 32 146,000 194,000 1 11,000 
Hungary 6 7,000 9,000 oF ae Seg 
Iceland 18 3,000 66,000 1 17,000 
Indonesia 44 108,000 132,000 3 11,000 - 
Tran.. 1 7,000 10,000 ame a ksseed 
Treland 20 5, 151,000 3 39, 
Israeli 39 204,000 66,000 3 43,000 
Italy 678 4,693,000 6,364,000 149 2,377,000 
Japan 956 5,830,000 8,554,000 120 2,133,000 
Korea 28 02,000 154,000 4 17,000 
Kuwait 1 29,000 46,000 1 46,000 
Lebanon 51 186,000 289,000 x a pe As 
Liberia 1,015 11,945,000 19,092,000 420 11,767,000 
Mexico 30 162,000 232,000 20 LOE 
Monaco 2 9,00) 4,000 ses a stecer| es 
Morocco 6 11,000 000 
Netherland: 555 4,163,000 
Nicaragua 6 17,000 
Norway 1,332 10,398,000 
Panama 542 4,322,000 
if) penis POPPE COLE no: ieee ERT So 23 87,000 
PHT OINGR Ee eis asitecces b)-. aeumieter ar a5 29 110,000 
Si re ae ae er ae a reat 
Portugal. , 
Mureanlas 3 & 32,000 
Saudi Arabia. 10 48, 
Spain. . 324 1,365,000 
Sweden. 577 3,427,000 
Switzerland. 23 137,000 
pA tae 6 13,000 
pele. 2 7,000 
wre 138 597,000 
United. Arab SER EDs PE ei es trate 33 144,000 
Uruguay....... We eee Rel 16 72,00 
U.S.S.R.? IRGC HEB Ie acl yO 858 3,331,000 
VNGMUON ALS Lia cit Blais idnd 2 aN ple hace 45 60.000 
Age ae er eee 1 3,000 5, lease 
PRMRORIM ARs x Deter Nels eis ada’ ig Maecsca.s 117 553,000 825,000 6 60,000 
EOCAU SUL BAGO foot ete rele heirs oe ss 17,185 | 117,640,000 | 166,014,000 3,367 60,640,000 


1Comprised of vessels under general agency agreement, bareboat charter, and in the custody of the 
Departments of Defense, State and Interior. 


£Includes the following U. S. Government-owned ships transferred to U.S.S.R. under lend-lease agree~ 


ment and still remaining under that registry: 


83 


519 | 


785 | 


A set | 11 


a - : nd 


‘Trade and Transportation—Waterways and Canal. 


oa ¥ 


Important Waterways and Canals — 


’ 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

The St. Lawrence Waterway, the largest 
inland navigation system on the conti- 
nent, extends from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Duluth at the western end of Lake Su- 
perior, a distance of 2,342 miles. With the 
deepening of channels and locks to 27 ft., 
ocean carriers are able to penetrate to 
ports in the Canadian interior and the 
American midwest. 


The main route canals are on the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, including 
the Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall, Farran 
Point, Rapide Plat and Galop canals -on 
the St. Lawrence, the Welland ship canal 
between Lake Ontario and Erie, by-pass- 
ing Niagara Falls; the Sault Ste. Marie 
eanal between Lake Huron and Superior 
and subsidiary canals and branches on the 
Richelieu and Ottawa rivers and connect- 
ing Georgian Bay with Lake Ontario. 


Distances: From Duluth to Sault Ste. 
Marie, at the eastern end of Lake Su- 
perior, 394 mi.; Sault Ste. Marie to De- 
troit, via Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair, 
332 mi.; Detroit to the Welland Canal, at 
the eastern end of Lake Erie, 244 mi.; 
start of the Welland to Montreal, 369 mi.; 
Montreal to Quebec, 160 mi.; Quebec to 
the Strait of Belle Isle and the Atlantic 
Ocean, 843 mi. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway extends from 
Montreal to Lake Erie. It has 15 locks, 7 
in the new section and 8 in the Welland 
Canal and vessels are raised or lowered 
552 ft. The ee eey was developed by 
Canada and the United States. 

In 1959 the Seaway carried 20,590,000 
tons, a 75% increase over 1958. During 1960 
work remaining to be done was dredging 
in the Cornwall Island South Channel, 
and above the upstream guide walls of the 
Eisenhower and Snell-locks to widen the 
ee gech area, completion of the overlook 
at Eisenhower lock, construction of a 
highway approach to the new South 
Channel high level bridge and other 
minor changes. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. 
(U. S.) Séaway Circle, Massena, N. Y. 
Lewis G. Castle, Administrator; L. M. 
Hale, Director marine and engineering 
operations. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (Can- 
ada) Ottawa, Ont. B. J. Roberts, Pres.; 
J. C. Lessard, Vice Pres.; R. T. Burnside, 
Director operation and maintenance 


PANAMA CANAL 


Cargo tonnage on the Panama Canal in 
fiscal year 1960 amounted to 59,258,219 
tons compared with the previous record 
of 51,153,096 set in 1959. Transit of ships 
totaled 10,795, also a new high, compared 
with 9,718 in 1959. Toll collections in 1960 
totaled $50,840,000 compared with $45,529,- 
000 in 1959, 


In 1960 the Atlantic to Pacific cargo 
movement. totaled 27,573,841 tons com- 
pared with 22,445,818 in 1959, and Pacific 


to Atlantic movement amounted to 31,-_ 
eee tons compared with 28,707,278 in 

Among construction projects well un- 
der way in 1960 were a $20,000,000 high 
level bridge over the Pacific entrance of 


the Canal; a $60,000,000 improvement pro- 
gram, including cut widening and elec- 
tronic traffic controls, a ,000 wa- 


terline extension to serve Panama. 


WELLAND CANAL 


The Welland Canal, overcoming the 326- 
foot drop of Niagara Falls and the rapids 
of the Niagara River, was complet by 
Canada in 1932 and its locks provided the 
standards to which the seven new Seaway 
locks between Montreal and Lake On- 
tario were built. Thus the large lake ships 
are able to proceed down to Montreal 
and the other river ports, and ocean ships 
of larger size than formerly sail from the 
Atlantic to ports of the Great Lakes by 
way of the Welland Canal. Regulations 

ermit ships of 730-foot length and 75- 

eam to transit with ecial handling. 
Largest size for regular handling is 715- 
foot length with 72-foot beam. 

The Welland Canal lies between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal between Lake Huron and 
Superior. There are other canals on the 
Richelieu.and Ottawa rivers, connecting 
Georgian Bay with Lake Ontario, and in 
Nova Scotia. _ 

In 1959 the Welland Canal carried 27,- 
530,000 short tons, compared with 21,274,- 
194 in 1958. 


SAULT STE. MARIE 


The Corps of Engineers of the Depart- 
ment of the Army reported total freight 
traffic in short tons passing through the 
American and Canadian canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario as: 
(1955) 114,648,927; (1956) 109,100,904; (1957) 
112,803,498; (1958) 76,324,435; (1959 prel.) 


71,089,487. THE SUEZ CANAL 


The operating company of the Suez 
Canal, the Compagnie niverselle du 
Canal Maritime de Suez, was dispossessed 
in July, 1956, by President Nasser~ of 
Egypt. By international agreement the 
company is being reimbursed by the 
United Arab Republic (successor to 
Egypt) in installments. See history of the 
Suez Canal, page 393. The corporation is 
now called the Compagnie Financiere de 
aes and operates as an investment trust 
in Paris. 


OTHER FOREIGN CANALS 


One of the busiest canals in Europe is 
the Gota, in Sweden, 115 mi. long. Others: 
Kiel Canal, Germany, connecting the Bal- 
tic with the North Sea, 61 mi.; Elbe, Ger- 
many, 41 mi.; Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
16 mi. Also the Manchester, England 
canal, 35.5 mi., which in 1959 moved 18,- 
Faas eee tons, compared with 17,984,053 
in * 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways 


System 


Atlantic coast waterways........ 


isaerconstawAterways.. ;,...... sansae se ak ielaes denn eens 


Pacific coast waterways... 


Mississippi River system, including Ohio River and tributaries. a 


Other waterways..... 


Rerenipinckos system! ..... oi. cs censcerd! asta c Gee ene 


GROCAL Sy or -hcie) 2a ale 


1957 
32,599,799,000 
15,920,499,000 

5,328,878,000 
60,709,711,000 

1,582,000 

117,230,520,000 
231,791,989,000 


29,188,171,000 
15,781,982,000 
4,951,893,000 
59,207,559,000 
,546,000 
79,885,238,000 
189, 016,389,000 


IDoes not include traffic netween foreign ports. 


4 
a 


Trade & Transportation—Raising a Ship; Water-Borne Commerce 667 


Raising a Ship in St. Lawrence Seaway Lock 


UPPER 
GATE 


FILLING ‘ EMPTYING 
VALVE VALVE 


All locks of the St. Lawrence Seaway are filled and emptied by gravity, and all except the Iroquois 
lock are filled and emptied through side ports near the bottom. To raise a ship in the lock, the water 
is allowed to flow into the chamber from the upstream pool by opening the valves at the upstream end. 
The water flows into the wall culverts through openings upstream from the upper gates and then 
pours into the lock chamber through ports, specially designed holes in the lock walls located along 
each side near the bottom of the walls. 

The following procedure illustrates the steps to ‘‘lock’’ a ship upbound: 

1. On the lower level the ship sails through the open gates into the lock. After entering, the gates 
are closed, 

2. Water flows into the lock. As the water level rises, it lifts the ship up. 

3. When the ship reaches the higher level, the upper gates are opened. 

4. The ship sails out into the water at a higher level \ 

To lower a ship, the above steps are made in reverse. The rate of filling and emptying a lock is rapid. 
As an example, it takes about 7 minutes to raise or lower the water level at Eisenhower and Snell locks. 
Approximately 22,000,000 gallons of water are used for each operation. 


Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. Calendar Years (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


” “Type of traffic 1957 | «1958 Type of traffic 1957 1958 
Net total water-borne Foreign 
commerce of the U. S. |1,131,401,434 |1,004,515,776||Imports............. 186,351,843| 189,484,551 
Gonntal porta aes 176,235,956] 181:480/343 
nepicetic NNR | 9.886, 526/0. eenaeee 
3 ‘anada ae 885, 1656,590 
Coastwise.............] 196,418,553; 194,050,174 GreatLakes porta, 2 
Lakewise.............| 182,150,309| 112,288,549 < fel overseas. .*.... oe ppb ee ss 
xports Be ext rane ’ , 
Internal. SP aie dies eeseve alee 281,065,531 261,068,849 Great i hee ss “ea i *. 146/889, 737 101,554,806 
Intraport.............| 50,188,261] 48,882,176|| Great Lakes ports to 
. Canadaes koa 24,983,574| 17,429,825 
MSOCR. ee tse cis Meresnele' os 60,636,183 56,542,798 Great Takes pare a 
Intraterritory.......... 2,403,047} 2,832,432/| 4, Overseas. .-----. aes iter 
Total domestic..... 772,861,884 | 695,664,978 ‘Total foreign... _. |! 358,539,550 308,850,798 | 


1Department of Defense controlled cargo and Special Category cemmodities for which breakdown by 
Canadian and overseas is not available. 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


1956 1957 1958 1959* 
Exports of goods and services ..,..... $26, 284,000,000 |$29, 168,000,000 $25,606,000,000| $25,452,000,000 
Means of Financing 
Foreign sources: : 
CS. imports of goods and services. ..,| 19,829,000,000} 20,923,000,000) 21,053,000,000| 23,560,000,000 
Liquidation of gold and dollar assets2.. . |— 1,498,000,000 107,000,000] —3:501, 000,000) — 5,749,000,000 


U.S. government sources (net): 
Grants and other unilateral Later! ..| 4,447,000,000} 4,210,000,000) 4,079,000,000| 3,827,000,000 


Long- and short-term loans?.......... 629,000,000 958,000,000 971,000,000) 1,733,000,000 
I8 t es (net): 

ri Tait Met eng ae Weis walearais 530,000,000 543,000,000) 540,000,000) 563,000,000 

Long and short-term capital 2,990,000,000| 3,175,000,000} 2,844,000,000} 2,301,000,000 


Errors and omissions. . oe 643, 000,000! —748,000,000! —380,000,000| —783,000,000 


*Preliminary. Tncludes aiitary supplies and services transferred under grants. 
2Includes in 1959 $1,375,000,000 for increase in U. S. subscription to the International Monetary Fund. 


Air Cushion Vehicle Placed in Practical Use 

The air cushion vehicle, cited in the 1960 WorLp ALMaANac as the subject of experiments in the United 
States and Great Britain, advanced to practical use in 1960. This vehicle can move over land or water 
without wheels or contact, being held up by air forced downward by a compressor, The British vehicle 
Hovercraft, was shown at the British Industries exhibition in New York Coliseum in the spring, 1960. 
Another, the Cushioncraft, was put into production to be used to transport bananas from plantations 
in the Southern Cameroons, British West Africa, to the port of Tiko. This shipment, which takes two 
days by truck and lighter, will be completed in less than two hours when the Cushioncraft follows the 
river, It is circular, 19 ft. in diameter, and can carry a one-ton load, approx. 7,000 bananas, at 30 to 
49 m.p.h. Its engine drives a compressor running around the periphery of the vehicle, forcing air 
downwards to be deflected inwards beneath the craft and two propellers in the rear provide propulsion. 
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New Passenger and Cargo Ships for 1961 Traffic 


NEWEST LUXURY LINER 
The newest luxury liner in the trans- 
atlantic service, the Leonardo da Vinci 
of the Italian Line, reached New York 
July 9, It was built in Genoa. It is 761 feet 
long, with a maximum width of 92 feet 
and displaces 33,500 tons. There are 11 
decks, 4 of which run the length of the 
ship, and accomodations for 1,300 passen- 
gers in three classes. It has five tiled 
Swimming pools, two of them for chil- 
dren; air conditioning throughout, includ- 
ing two covered promenade decks; radar, 
stabilizers and a water distilling plant 
capable of producing 184,000 gallons daily. 
Average speed is 23 knots. The Leonardo 
is the’ flagship of the line and fills the 
Epesncy left by the sinking of the Andrea 
oria. 
LEBANESE AT NEW YORK 
The Lebanese freighter Ethel C steamed 
into the harbor of New York, Jan. 27, 1960, 
the first time in the records of the Mari- 
time Association that a merchant vessel 
with the Lebanese flag ever called there. 
The Port of New York greeted 83 new 
vessels on their maiden voyage to the 
port during the first 6 months, 1960. Their 
gross tonnage was 864,614. Fifty-eight 
were dry cargo and passenger types of 
436,943 tons, 24 were tankers of 411,703 
tons, and one was an oil or ore carrier of 
15,968 tons. The largest of the passenger 
vessels was the liner Empress of Britain, 
25,516 tons of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The largest of the tankers was Esso 
aun 29,993 tons, flying the Panamanian 
ag. 
BELFAST SHIPBUILDING 
New ships with a gross tonnage of over 
40,000 each are being added to the world’s 
fleets by the shipbuilding industry in Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland. Ready for 1961 
passenger trade on the P. & O. Line is the 
Canberra, 45,000 tons; the Alanza of the 
Royal Mail Line, 20,000 tons; the tanker 
William Wheelwright, 46,500 tons, of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co. and another 
46,000-ton tanker for Stevinson & Hardy. 
A 42,000-ton tanker is being built for the 


Bergesen corporation of Norway. T»vo 
other new ships of the Royal Mail Line, 
the Amazon and the Aragon, have been 
placed in the South American trade. The 
Amazon, in service in 1960, is the first 
British liner to be fitted with escalators. 

Belfast shipbuilders also report build- 
ing for the new navy of India the air- 
eraft carrier Vikrant and the anti-sub- 
marine frigate Trishul. For the British 
Navy they are building the - anti-sub- 
marine ships Berwick and Weymouth, and 
a guided missile destroyer, the Kent, 
which will be equipped with Seaslug 
guided missiles, antiaircraft weapons, a 
homing torpedo, four automatic 4.5 in. 
guns, and a helicopter with a folding tail. 


WORLD’S LONGEST SHIPS 


The world’s longest ocean liner, the 
France, was launched at St. Nazaire, 
France, May 1, 1960. It is 1,035 feet long 
and will displace 55,000 gross tons. The 
France will be air conditioned and have a 
passenger capacity of 2,048—403 first class 
and 1,645 tourist. Actually it is only 4 ft. 
longer that the Queen Elizabeth. The 
world’s longest naval vessel is the U. S. S. 
Eater: 1,101 ft., launched Sept. 24, 
1 : 

MEDICAL TRAINING SHIP 

The hospital ship Hope, a medical train- 
ing center sponsored privately under the 
People-to-People program of President 
Eisenhower, is devoting most of 1961 to 
work in Indonesia and Vietnam. It visits 
these countries by invitation of the medi- 
cal profession and the government, and 
engages in teaching American medical 
and dental skills to doctors, nurses and 
technicians at its ports of call. The per- 
manent staff, under direction of Dr. Mark 
S. Beaubien of Birmingham, Mich., in- 
cludes 15 physicians, 2 dentists, 25 nurses 
and 30 auxiliary personnel. Project Hope 
is headed by Dr. William B. Walsh of 
Washington, D. C. The U. S. Government 
allocated about $2,000,000 of foreign aid 
funds to convert to use the ship, which 
was a hospital ship in World War II. 


U. S. Exports and Imports on Dry Cargo Vessels 


PER CENT CARRIED ON U.S. FLAG VESSELS 


TO AND FROM 10 LEADING TRADE AREAS 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 


(Shipping weight in 


1,000 of long tons) 


Dry cargo exports Dry cargo imports 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Trade area - —- ae en's oe ee 
Per- Per- Per- Per 
Weight! cent |Weight| cent |Weight| cent |Weight| cent 
SUEM UTI Fee als sonas calgc.ncvscscaas 80,078)" LO 93,353) 16 88,174) 15 71,351} 17 
ee oar: (excluding trade 
wit (Lee earn mm: Sr Ae Uh Be [3 78,058) 15 63,061) 15 54,247) 18 
SERGE URES cls Scots a's ans a4 8 vies sa abs 3,920} 22 4,110} 21 28,277 8 26,985) 14 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range. ...... 18,825 5 27,564 3 5,574 9 y324| 12 
Great Lakes, Canada................ 15,171} 25 14,227} 22 »115| 32 5,081; 24 
Azores, Mediterranean and Black Sea. 11,895; 18 13,650) 14 1,822; 26 1,435| 32 
India, Persian Gulf and Red Sea..... 3,764) 43 ,614) 42 1,210] 385 1'352| 22 
North China, incl. Shanghai and Japan| 13,179 8 10,662) 17 1,934) 29 1,162| 33 
Atlantic, Canada and New Foundland. , 1,013 1 873 1 15,123 9,596 6 
West Coast, South America........... 1,132] 32 1,200) 39 ,083| 22 6.988] 24 
United Kingdom and Eire....... 5,339) 12 4,908) 17 1,316) 29 "947| 31 
East Coast, South America........... 2,844) 19 :756| 19 3,332] 23 2,449] 17 
MDUNOE DRAGC AFCAB. acs sie.s ec sd sn wees 8,996| 26 9,789\ 27 14,3891 20 12,032| 23 


TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT U.S. PORTS 


Total 


Calendar American 
Year aisha 


Foreign 
ofNettons| Per |Thousands| Per 


Total 


Calendar 


American 
Year 


Foreign 


Thousands] Per |Thousands Per 


ofNetTons| Cent |jof Net Tons| Cent of Net Tons| Cent |of Net Tons| Cent 
39,468 33 81,247 67 72,564 2 
122/835 65 65,745 35 71,016 33 Ber asy is 
71,41 41 103,029 59 53,291 18 244,621 82 
68,72 27 189,045 73 53,040 nly 256,679 83 


Spee pet: ooets, 


om 
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ian Geinae is Bp baat eee See ey of S Eepine oe eee of aay : Ae 

easu) of enclosed = 100 cu. ft. cluding addition 
due to fo to fantails and protruding bows, overall ieratiis " ene world’s four largest , Eneluding ships are: 
ar ag (under Se eae 1,035 ft.; Queen Elizabeth 1,031 ft.; Queen Mary 1,0191% ft.; United States 
990 ft. Six U. S. Navy super-carriers are the world’s longest naval vessels: the Enterprise, first atomic- 
Banger and tne independence each are nears" ud 10" aid ine Woveesal daa Satatoge abpion, L630 

are an 

each. The N.S. Savannah is the world’s first neti Penta, Add ee maces oPOroh Saas 


Reg. | Lgth. | Bdth. Reg. | Léth. | Bdth. 
Name—registry | ton, |Ft.-In.|Ft.-In. Name—registry ton. |Ft.-In,|Ft.-In. 
WORLD’S LARGEST PASSENGER SHIPS Monterey, s.. 
. Queen Elizabeth, Br....:.. 83,673]1031-0 | 118-7 || Naess Piece Br er 
2 Queen Mary, Br.......... 81,237|/1019-6 ; 118-7 || Nevasa, Br..... 78-3 
; MIPOTEDO AE Diets ean ras mit gin 66,000}1035—2 | 110-11 || New York, Gr.. 70-4 
United States, U. S.......- 53,329] 990-0 | 101-7 || Nisshin Maru No. 2, : 80-2 
Liberte, Fr. (1)..........; 51,839]. 936-10] 102-0 || Noordam, Neth.. Riel wey 64-5 
Canberra, Br. ....- 2... 60% 45,000} 818-6 | 102-5 |} Ocean Monarch, Br.. die Ra 27,035) 516-1 72=2 
Rotterdam, Neth.......... 38,645) 748-7 94-2 || Olympia, Lib. . 22 )221/10,726) 610-7 79-2 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Neth.. .|36,640|} 758-6 88-4 || Oranje, Neth,.............|20,565| 656-5 | 83-6 
, Mauretania, Br..........- 35,655| 771-10] 89+5 || Orcades, Br... ........... 28,396] 708-8 | 93-6 
Caronia, Br. on eer tpnees rtf 34,172) 715-0 | 91-5 || Ore-Chief, Lib. . .|20,910| 794-0 | 116-5 
AMGLIGA CUS SAM aa ae. see 33,961} 723-0 93-6 || Ore Titan, Lib.. 20,917| 794-0 | 116-5 
Leonardo Dae Vinci, It... .. .|33,500| 761-2 92-2 || Ore Transport, Lib. . 20,910] 794-0 | 116-5 
Bremen, Ger. (2)... 05 ses. 32,336) 672-6 90-2 || Orion, Br. ) 11237696] 665-0 | 82-6 
Hanseatic, Ger. (3)......-- 30,030} 666-6 83-10 || Oronsay, Br.. sence eee 127,632] 708-8 93-6 
peas a wisi a gle sie, wadecettis 29,734) 721-4 | 90-8 || Orontes, Br.............. 20,186) 663-8 | 79-0 
LITT il 2) qo een er er aes 29,614) 718-8 90-10 || Orsova, Br. peeaee. 128,790] 722-10} 90-7 
Constitution, OAS) ten wets 29,496] 682-6 | 89-2 || Oslofiord, Nor.. “111 17)6'844] 577-0. | 72-4 
Independence, U. S...... . -|29,496) 682-6 89-2 || Oxfordshire, Br.. -.++,../20,586] 609-5 78-3 
Cristoforo Colombo, It.. 29,191| 700-0 90-2 || P. G. Thulin, Neth..... ,-.|18,718] 634-0 83-3 
OTHER PASSENGER AND pew SHIPS Pendennis Castle, Br... :.- 28,582} 763-3 83-10 
Amazon, Br.: .}20,348] 584-0 78-3 President Cleveland, U.S. .|/18,962} 609-5 75-7 
Andes, Br. weeeeeees- [25,676] 669-4 83-6 || President Wilson, U.S..... 18,962| 609-6 75-7 
Antilles, Fr.........-...-.|19,828] 598-7 80-4 Pretoria Castle, Br........|28,705| 747-5 84-0 
Aragon, Br...............|20,362] 584-0 78-3 PIOVENRCE, Praag ences 15,889] 579-0 73-2 
Argentina, U. 5 Pere er RENG 20,707| 613-1 80-4 || Queen of Bermuda, age eee 22,501| 579-6 76-8 
ees. Uv. »......{18,200} 617-0 86-0 || Rangitane, Br. ....{21,867| 609-2 81-9 
Arkadia, Gr. a. BRE ect to 20,259| 589-2 76-2 || Rangitoto, Br.. -....s/21,809] 609-2 81-0 
Arlanza, Br.. Pe Re 20,362| 584-0 78-3 Reina Del Mar, ‘Br. . * .|20,263] 600-9 78-4 
Arosa Sun, Pan. .. {20,126} 597-11} 68-3 Rhodesia Castle, Br. 17,041] 576-6 74-5 
Athenic, Br....... 15,187] 560-5 71-3 Ruahine, Br. 17.851| 584-6 75-2 
Athlone Castle, Br 25,567] 725-0 82-6 || Ruth Lake, Br 21,157) 661-8 87-5 
Athos II, Fr. H 165-7 66-2 || Ruys, Neth. 14.285| 561-0 mS 
Atlantic, U.S . .| 18,100} 563-8 76-4 Ryndam, Neth. .|15,015] 503— 69-2 
Augustus, It. . .|27,090] 680-5 87-6 San Juan Traveler, . {31,090} 738-9 | 100-5 
Batory, Pol.. ..|14,287| 525-8 70-10 || Santa Maria, Port......... 20,906} 610-0 75-10 
Baumare, ORT ...{22,311| 657-4 87-4 Santa Paula, U. & qneesese [15,871] 58357 84-0 
Baune, Nor.. se ceseees [22,311] 657-4 87-4 Santa Rosa, U.S «+ sey LOST) obaae 84-0 
Bauta, Nor.. Sete evs nfeaoll! 637-4 87-4 || Saturnia, It. sess... |24,346) 630-1 79-10 
Bergenstjord, ‘Nore sie 18,739] 578-3 72-2 Savannah, U. 8. .....|12,220) 595-6 78-2 
Berlin, Ger, (5)... ........]18,600| 587-6 74-4 Saxonia, Br. -.......|21,637} 608-4 80-4 
Bianca:Cs [t.sisenccsccess 18,427| 593-10] 75-7 || Sept. Isles, Br. .|21,053) 661-7 87-4 
Bomi Hills, Nor. ....|17,853] 638-0 80-5 || Sir James Clark Ross, Nor,.|18,448| 591-10] 74-0 
Braemar Cenue; Br.. ....{|17,029| 576-6 74-4 Southern Cross, Br. .|20,204] 603-10} 78-6 
Brasil, U. S.. +e ee» {18,200} 617-0 86-0 Sovetsky Sojus, USS.R....|21/131| 645-8 72-2 
Brazil, U. Bue occa eae. 2OO8s| G13—1 80-4 Sovietskaya UaraiEe, USSR 32,024) 714-7 94-3 
Bretagne, Fri i ...6 ask sn 16,355| 580-11! 73-1 || Soya-Atlantic, Sw . 16,266] 595-10] 74-10 
Britannic, Br. ..... {27,666} 711-9 82-5 || Soya-Pacific, Sw.......... 16,011) 595-6 74-8 
Capetown Castle, Br cue 27,002| 734-0 82-6 Statendam, Neth.. ..,.|24,294) 642-6 81-0 
Carinthia, Br. . .....|21,947| 608-3 80-4 Stavengerfjord, Noman 14,015| 553-0. 64-2 
Carnarvon Castle, Br...... 20,148] 686-3 73-6 || Stirling Castle, Br......... 25,554|. 725-0 82-6 
Chateaugay, Nor.......... 18,019} 638—0 80-5 Strathaird, Bric. sscse so: 22,586| 664-0 80-2 
Chusan, Br.. ...- |24,215] 672-6 85-2 Stratheden, Br......... .-. .|23,732| 664-6 82-2 
Conte Biancamano, Te. ....|23,562| 665-0 76-1 Strathmore, Br.........../23,580| 665-1 82-3 
Conte Stee Se: .... {23,842} 667-0 78—4 || Strathnaver, Br...........|22,270) 664-0 80-3 
Corinthic, Br. .....+» {15,682} 559-10} 71-3 Svealand, Sheba Wee ..|15,598] 571-7 72-2 
Cosmic, Lib. .. ++... {30,3832| 744-1 | 100-5 Sylvania, Br.. 21,989] 608-3 80-4 
Cruz Del Sur, Arg......... 24,570) 664-1 80-6 || Tarfala, Sw..... 19,329] 651-7 80-8 
Dominion Monarch, Br..: . .|26,463] 682-1 84-10 || Thorshavet, Nor. 19,168} 644-2 77-4 
Durban Castle, Br.....<.. 17,382] 594-7 76-5 Thorshovdi, Nor. . |18,361] 639-0 77-4 
Dynamic, Lib . .|30,235) 744-11] 100-5 Tonan Maru, wep . 19,308} 537-6 TAO 
Edinburgh Castle, Br. . (28,705) 747-5 84-0 || Uruguay, U.S ..../20,237]| 601-1 80-4 
Empress of Britain, Br... ..|25,516} 640-0 85-2 || Vasilissa Freideriki, Gr.. ...|20,553| 582-0 83-2 
Empress of Canada, Br... .|27,300} 650-0 86-9 || Vassijaure, Sw... -.+..+.{16,172) 595-6 74-8 
Empress of England, De ..|/25,585| 640-0 85—4 Venezuela, It. (6). het chase oa 18,567) 552-1 71-2 
Empress of France, Br... ..|20,448} 601-3 75-3 || Vera Cruz, “slg .....|21,765} 610-0 75-10 
Federico C., It... ..|20,416| 605-8 78-11 || Victoria, Lib.. ve eee. 114,917] 572-7 71-11 
Flandre, Fr... ..|20,477| 599-8 80-4 Virihaure, Sw.. . s+...» |16,098} 595-10} 74-9 
Free State, Nor. ..++.-119,614] 639-7 80-5 || Vistasvagge, Sw. .....116,207| 595-10} 74-9 
Gen, John Pope, U.S... .. 17,927) 573-5 75-7 || Vuleania, It. -- -s |24,496} 631-5 79-10 
Gen. Wim. Weigel, U.S... .|17,558) 573-5 75-7 Warwick Castle, Br....... 17,387) 594-6 76-5 
Gertrude Fritzen, pa Be ws 16,785| 625-10! 78-1 || Washington, U.S. ....|23,626} 668-4 86-4 
Giulio Cesare, It. . .... 127,078] 680-7 87-6 Westerdam, Neth. ....|12,149) 518-5 66-4 
Gripsholm, Sw.. ...«{/23,191] 631-3 81-10 || Willem Barendsz, Neth. ... 26,830) 677-6 90-6 
Gunung Djati, Br. ....|17,891] 576-9 72-4 Willem Ruys, Neth. ...|23,112} 631-2 82-0 
Himalaya, Br.. ......|27,955| 708-8 90-10 || Winchester Castle, Br ase a 657-5 75-6 
Homeric, Pan.. -....+.]18,563} 638-0 79-4 || Windsor Castle, Br.. 000} 783-3 92-6 
Ivernia, Br. ..+.|21,717} 608-3 80-4 || YuriDolgoruky, U.S.S.R. (7) 33) 117| 645-6 79-0 
Jacob Verolme, Neth...... 18,734) 634-0 83-3 LARGEST TANKERS 
Johan Van Oldenbar- (Deadweight tongeste7 
nevelt, Neth............ 20,314| 609-2 74-9 || Universe Apollo, Lib...... 104,520} 949-9 ) 133-5 
Johannes Frans, Neth..... 18,729] 634-0 83-3 Universe Commander, Lib.| 85,618 864-0 125-7 
Kenya Castle, Br......... 17,041] 576-6 74-4 Harold H. Helm, Lib..... 85,592] 854-9 | 125-5 
Kosmos III, Nor. . ....|18,460| 638-6 78-2 || Universe Challenger, Lib. .| 85,569) 854-9 | 125-5 
Kungsholm, Sw.. -....}21,141| 600-0 77-1 Universe Admiral, Lib....] 85,564] 854-9 | 125-5 
Leilani, U. ee 2 ee 18,298) 573-5 75-7 Universe Defiance, Lib....| 85,548) 854-9 | 125-5 
EAIPASTIRG | Un 19 once resol eal dans9 4 18,564) 631-6 79-4 George Champion, Lib....| 85,539] 854-9 | 125-3 
Maasdam, Neth...........|15,024| 503-4 69-2 Universe Leader, Lib..... 85,515) 854-9 | 125-5 
Malgomaj, Sw............ 24,228) 655-0 88-9 George L. Parkhurst, Lib..| 68,840} 824-8 | 116-6 
Mariposa, U. S............]14,812| 529-6 76-4 W. Alton Jones, Lib...... 68,840] 824-8 | 116-6 
Matsonia, U.S... .118,655| 604—0 79-4 National Defender, U. 8...| 65,926! 810-0 | 104-5 


Former names: ay "Batova, (2) Pasteur, (3) Empress of Scotland, (4) New Australia, ex-Monarch 
of Bermuda, (5) Gripsholm, (6) Empress ‘of Australia, (7). Hamburg. 
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Distance 
Time From To naut. mi. Date 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SAILING VESSELS 
12d 6h... ....)Boston Light.|Light Rock..|......... 
TE Be heey New York... |San Francisco] 15,091 54 Cloud 
89d 20h...... New York...|San Francisco} 13,700 
63d 18h 15m.|Liverpool....|Melbourne. 
76d 6h...... . |San Francisco|Boston... . 
13d 1h 25m. .|New York...|Liverpool....| 3,150 
16d .|New York...| 3,150 
6d .|Golden Gate.|..-...... 
San Francisco}......... 
Hook. |England,.... 013 


ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY POWER VESSELS 


Sav: Sl Eiverpooks:-. :i\v scr nee May 22,1819 |Savannah east (a) 

Bristol. ..... INGW YOrk a. jaa: estes ak pr., 1838 Great Western (Br.) 

Liverpool....|New York...| 3,150 |July, 1840 Britannia (Br.) (b) 

PASI SsRIth Ge i| once vos ceinielace fit eia al etcuere > May, 1851 Pacific 

Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1856 Persia 

Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 18 Scotia 

ueenstown..|New York...|......... 1867 City of pars Pr, 
ueenstowD..|New York...| 2,780 1869 Bo of r.) 
.|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 873 Baltic (Br.) 

Queenstown..|New YorkK...| 2,780 1875 City of Berlin (Br.) 

. .-|Queenstown..|New York... 7 1876 Germanic (Br. 
.|Queenstown..|New York...) 2,780 1877 Britannic (Br. 
.|New York...|Queenstown..},........ 1879 Arizona (Br.) 
.|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1880 ‘Arizona (Br. 

ueenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1883 Alaska (Br.) 
ew York...|Queenstown..} © 2,780 1882 Alaska (Br. 

New York...|Queenstown..| 2.780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 
.|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 
.|Cherbourg...|Cape Henry.| 3,320 |June, 1927 U.S.S. Memphis (e) 

.-|Queenstown .|New York...| 2,780 5887 Umbria (Br.> 

.-|Queenstown..|/New York...| 2,780 1888 Etruria (Br.) 

.+|New York. ..|Queenstown..| 2,780 1889 City of Paris (Br.) 

. «|Queenstown..|New York...} 2,780 1891 Teutonic (Br.} 
.|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1892 City of Paris (Br.) 

. -|Queenstown..|New York... 2,780 893 Campania (Br.) 

.-|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1894 Lucania (Br.) 

.|New York. ..|Southampton 189 1897 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse {ger} 

-|Southampton|New York. . 3,189 1898 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger. 
..»|Sandy Hook.|Plymouth,...| 3,08: Sept.,1900- Deutschland (Ger.) 

. |New York...|Cherbourg...| 3,227 |Oct., 1924 Leviathan (Amer.) 

Queenstown. .|New York. . 2,780 19 Lusitania (Br. 

. -|Queenstown..|New York 2,780 1 Lusitania (Br. 
-|/Queenstown.. |New York 2,78 1910 Mauretania (Br.) 

. -|Gibraltar....|Ambrose Lt. 3,181 jAug., 1933 Rex (Ital.) 

. -|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt 3,157. |March, 1930 uropa (Ger.)* 

. -|Cherbourg...|New York. . 3,149 |July 1933 Europa ay 
.|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...} 3,196 |June, 1933 Europa (Ger. 

..|Cherbourg...}/Ambrose Lt..| 3,164 |July, 192 Bremen (Ger.)* 

.-|New York.,.|/Plymouth...| 3,082 ly, 192! Bremen (Ger.) 

..|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,199 |July, 1933 Bremen sGer.) 
-|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt. . 3,092 Nov., 1934 Bremen (Ger.) 

..|Cherbourg.,.|Ambrose Lt..|. 3,158 |May-June, ’36 |Queen Mary (Br.)* 
.|Ambrose Lt. .|Cherbourg... 3,198 June, 1936 Queen Mary (Br. 
.|Bishop's Rk..|Ambrose Lt.. 3,120 jAug. 1948 Queen Mary ser 
.|Ambrose Lt..|Bishop’s Rk.. 8,120 |Aug. 10-14, 1938|Queen Mary (Br. 
.|Cherbourg...|/New York 2,971 May-June, '35 |Normandie ee 

..|New York. ..|Cherbou 3,015 June, 1935 Normandie (Fr. 

.-|Bishop’s Rk.|Ambrose Lt. 2,906 July-Aug., '37 | Normandie (Fr.) 
.|New Yors...|Southampton| 2,936 |Aug., 19 Normandie (Fr.) 
./Ambrose Lt. .|/Bishop Rock.| 2,942 July 3-7, 1952 |United States (U.S.)* (e) 
-|Bishop's Rock|Ambrose Lt..| 2,902 July 1)-14, 1952|United States (U.S.) (e) 
.|Nantucket...|Portland,Eng | 3,761 Feb.25-Mar4,’58|U.S.8. Skate ( 

Lizard Head. |Nantucket...|..0..05.. Mar, 23-29, ’58 (U.S.8. Skate ( 

OTHER OCEAN PASSAGES 

3d 09h 36m. ./San Pedro. ..|Honolulu,,.. 2,226 June, 1928 U.8.8. Lexington 
3d 2h 30m...)San Francisco|Oahu. T. A, . 2,091 July 16-19, °45 |U.S.S. Indianapolis (d) 
3d 1 h 48m..|Halifax.... |Southampton| 2;710 |Sept., 1946 Queen Mary De. 
4d oa bim...|Gibraltar,...)/Newp't News| 3,360 Nov. 26. 1945 |U.S.8. Lake Champlain 
fd 18h 36m. .|Japan......./San Francisco 5,000 |July-Aug. 4, "50)/U.8.S. Boxer 
Wd Yokosuka. ..{Alameda.... 5,000 |June 1-9, 1951 |U.S.S. Philippine Sea 
15d,.........|Pearl Harbor.|Iceland (via July 23-Aug. 7, 

Hawaii North Pole)... 1... os. 1958 U.S.8S.Nautilus (g) 
EU RA eeA New London,|Rehoboth,Del.| 41,500 |Feb. 16-May 

Conn. (around world 10; L960V ee. 8.8. Triton (h) 

submerged) 

9d 6h 53m...|/Yokohama...|San Francisco|........ Aug., 1960 Brooklyn Maru (Jap.)* 
1a IS Cae cone Baffin Bay.. .}|Pacific Ocean. 850 |Aug. 15-20, 1960)U.S.8. Seadragon (i) 


(N.W. Passage) 


~ *Maiden voyage. (a) First ship to use steam in crossing any ocean (sailing vessel with steam 
auxiliary). (o) First Cunard liner, (c) Carried Charles A. Lindbergh -back to the United States after 
his flight from New York to Paris. (d) Carried Hiroshima atomic bomb in World War II. (e) Set world 


speed record; average speed eastbound on maiden vo 
34.51 knots. (f) First atomic submarine to cross Atlant 
submarine, also first to make undersea voya 


yage 35.59 knots (about 41 m.p.h.); westbound, 
ic both ways submerged. (g) World’s first atomic 
ge under polar ice cap, 1,830 mi. from Point Barrow, Alaska, 


to Atlantic Ocean, Aug. 1-4, 1958, reaching North Pole Aug. 3, Second undersea transit of the North 
Pole made by submarine USS Skate Aug. 11, 1958, during trip from New London, Conn., and return. 


(h) World’s largest submarine. Nuclear-powered Triton was submer 


ged during nearly all its voyage 


around the globe. It duplicated the route of Ferdinand Magellan's circuit (1519-1522), 30,708 mi., start- 


ing from St. Paul Rocks off the n.e. coast of Brazil, Feb. 24-A: 


pr. 25, 1960, then sailed to Cadiz, Spain, 


before returning home, (i) First underwater transit of Northwest Passage. 


The Savannah (a) was a fully rigged vessel of over 
12.9 ft., launched in the East River in 1818, It was sup 


300 tons, 98.5 ft. long, beam 25.8 ft., depth 
plied with engines and detachable iron 


wheels. On its famous voyage it used steam 80 hours on 18 different days. The world’s first aa 


powered merchant ship, the N.S. Savannah, was named for the old steamship, 


uclear- 


ae jus ke nh Lae he 


a ae) 


Distances from New York to forei: 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Publicati porte, 
distances from New York fey Europ 
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between foreign 


and distances Ser are the 
cro H. O. 117, Table of Distances Between sad 
ean ports and Straits of Gibraltar are based on Track ‘‘C’’ 


The 
a ied pee ee Latte a ers eae 1950), mnie is ce tae July 1 until April 10. 
ween €s ports are from the publication, Dis tween 
Ports, issued by the Cea and Geodetic Survey, Department oe rae oe bdcsiie, 


one 2 a ffi fal b: i f£ th 
op ‘or offic: use encies 0 e 
6,079.98 feet; France and Gurnany, 6,076.10 feet, 


6,076.10 feet. International Nautical Mile, 1,852 meters or 6,076.10 feet, 
U. S. Government on culy 1, 1954. Britain 


uses 
and Iceland 6.085.95 feet. 


One statute mile = 5,280 ft. Distances are in nautical miles. For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 


Naut 
Port Miles 
JES aie ihe = A 3,697 
Renta, Bate ald PSMA AS ce aro 3% 2.851 
Too aes Mexico—via Panama............ ere 
yi ey OO Pw peri} Anse a Pee ° 
Adelaide, aumirelina oie PAG ASRS. aman sin. 10,325 
don wArabias so s0s ios ice) Sees ee dae: i) 
PRIROOUS, COTRIONs esac ainiiaig store fe'nile'e aadintelete 3,962 
BEG PIB GELB orp tha ate ad othe Nhleceitin etebecal ier 61 
mapas. Honduras—via Panama.........- 2.763 
ae Bese 2 Lt oon Saat sats ++] 3,438 
Fa Seer 2,179 
An silence. «| 7,870 
Antilla, Guibas cstek «dee cons 1,226 
Antofagasta, Chile—via Panama 4,158 
Antwerp, Belgium aaslouate ie eaten 3,046 
pi Sah Newfoundland. 1,009 
, Chile—via Panama 3,939 
Arkhangel, US, Bo RA gael ae des esc ee ,216 
Auckland, New ones Panama. seees| 8,534 
Aux Cayes, Haiti..... SMa a Vaieet wee ers 447 
| 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina............ Meise 6,154 
Bahia-Hands,, Cupar oi52 «ois sm st 9.0: ove 1,226 
Baltimore, Maryland... ...........eee0e05 41 
Patpolons, SPAM. tare odes co Ada ache, oemens © 3,716 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe...............-:: 1,624 
Basse Terre, St. Christopher Isiand>........ 1,531 
Belen Bras :7.cce ees © Lee eee ee 3,015 
Belize, British Honduras. ................- 1,703 
Bluefields, Nicaragua...........-2...e2005 | 1,995 
Bocas del ae Panama......... trereeeee| 2,048 
Bombay, India.,......... ee See ep | 8,164 
Bordeaux, France ......0. 0,00 60ers ve eutess| S208 
Boston, Mass.—via ee iy Canal........ | 230 
—via Pollock Rip Channel. ............. | 284 
—via Nantucket Shoals s ilgtitship: reac os 345 
Boulogne, France............... Z 3,279 
Bremen, Germany. . 3,648 
Brest, France....... 3,049 
Bridgetown, Fa 1,829 
Brisbane, Australia. 9,705 
Brunswick, Georgia. . “| 7 
Buenaventura, Colombia—via Panama. . | 2,070 
Buenos Aires, Argentina,...............+-- | 5,871 
SPATE ES PRU oe ct es siete ove air, o atdieisioresae all O, 140 
Calcutta, India—via Suez ..........++e-e-e 9,810 
Caldera, Chile—via Panama............... 4,320 
Callao, Peru—via Panama.............-... 3,368 
Sane Maitien, Haitl.. 5. wes. sa cinice mes, 1,283 
Cape of Good Hope, South Africa.......... 6,801 
Capetown, South Africa...............-..- 6,786 
Cartagens, Colombia en 5 1s 22 see iss 200 1,853 
Carupano, Venezuela.............. Rin nips arais 1,893 
ROBBL bes: 50s LALGIB. 5 pn ols jahsce"eieie/ bo otere.<cebigsetror~ 1,747 
Cayenne, French Guiana..................|2,447 
Charleston, South’ Carolina... = <aacene ss | . 632 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands........... 1,434 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island....... | _ 832 
Cherbourg, Francé...........-..-..-..-..-| 3,154 
Christiansted, St. Croix. .....5.-5..206.--- 1, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba.........., Le eeepc te i it | 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. | 1.489 
Cobh, Ireland 54.025, hres, 2,901 
Colombo, Ceylon—via ig 8,596 
Coion, Panama. | 1,974 
Copenhagen, Denmark. - | 3,720 
Corinto, Nicaragua—via Panama. | 2,701 
Cumana Venezuela.. 1,901 
Dakar, Senegal.. 
Dover, Gneiand 7 
Durban, South Africa, . 3.22.2. elise. 7,565 
Esmeraidas, Ecuador—via Panama......... 2,490 
Fall River, Massachusetts........-......6- 153 
WATARPUBLS OV PES one 5% dioc « os 210 wi olesie oie 5,175 
Fastnet, off Ireland.........0civsecscscces 2,837 
Fernandina, Florida...... Peer ro te 760 
Fishguard, Wales..... 00... 0cc cece neces +2} 3,017 
Fiume, Traly— (see Rijeka, Ae al te | 
Fort de France, Martinique...... ery ee rye Y 
Frederikshaab, Greeniand ot ed ears weston wie 1,959 
Freetown, Sierra Leone..........++ Dat -gicise 3,757 
Funchal, Madeira. .....cseeeessereves vtec) 2461 
Galveston, TAS eres amet s Piero Hee, ESS 
Galway. Ireland.........- ie ite visits’ oeida.2 2 B76 
Gdansk (Danzig) Poland,........+-..+5 s..| 4,028 


Gdynw, Poland 


Naut, 
Port Miles 
Genoa: Italy’, <<: yess sen eee er +. | 4,057 
Gutecine British Guiana: 9... sso eee oo} 2,217 
Georgetown, South Carolina....... ae «| _ 595 
Gibara, "Cuba .-.2 5 2s. -3.ceee a see eee 1,216 
Gibraltar, 9...) < sjeuld <inn, gee ahh Aa ee 3,204 
Glasgow, Scotland.............. nfs to 3,086 
Goteborg, Sweden. .............0+ omer 3) Worst} 
Great Harbor, Culebra Island.... . 6:0: fn.acecal gin aie 
Greenport, Long Island. N. Y.....-...ssrue 101 
Guam, Marianas... .J. . .  Ukinine tbe oe eae fl 0,008 
Guantanamo, Cuba....2222 22222 ,2200% oo | deal 
Guayaquil, Ecuador—via Panama,....... +842 
iid il Cuba, sas. Fahne. ace G'staip.ave ae eel ea eee 
‘ax, Nova Scotia. 600 
Meee Germany . 3,674 
Hamilton, Bermuda............ 697 
Hong Kong, China—via Panama 11,213 
Honolulu, br ge .| 6,703 
Horta, Fayal, Azores. ae .| 2,098 
Inishtrahull, off Northern Ireland......... «| 2,940 
Istanbul, Turkey. ....-....% 04. ee eee ose] 4/999) 
Jacksonville, jPiorida ery ye © be.0@)Daaigele 791 
Jeomel. Halt = J. .2 aeons Aes aeuew). 17489 
Julianehaap, Gcnlnent seavate eal nat eee Pa lie 2) 
Kalamal, Grete... 5.0.2.0. «ss ncetee Sas 0 epee eee 
Key West, Florida reat o oa eee PEt ay! pi fei 2: 
Hingston, *"Jamaice.. su.cucheeeeenes oo atralpiered wee 
Kod ar reeeees| 6,920 
Kotor, Pee His atetre ce eteie ow olne\ sist areas One 
La Guaira, Venezuela............. afafelte en 1,848 
La Pallice: Frances. < }.2..-...,samenaee obae | pees 
La Union, Salvador—via Panama.......... 2,766 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Caan ae 2,965 
Le Havre, France. = 3,220 
Limon, Costa Rica. 2,047 
Lisbon, Portugal . 2,991 
Liverpool, England. 3,132 
Livingston, Guatemala. 1,796 
London; England: 522... .22 s) ee ee -.| 3,370 
Los Angeles, Calif.—via Panama....,......| 4,931 
Malta (Valetta Harbor)..............20. ..| 4,187 
Manila, P. L—via Panama........... «a. {11,365 
Manta, Ecuador—via Panama....,.......- ,612 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. ccalsiete aoe 1,890 
Mare Island, Calif.—via Panama........... 5,285 
Marsellle, France...............cssscscece 3,892 
Mathewtown, Great queens Island, W. I. +205 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. .......s.ecreseeee 1,402 
Mazatlan, Moxied—via Pamama.........5.. 4,024 
Melbourne, Australia—via Panama......... 9,946 
Mobile, Alabama ii. 22 ite cic ncieiataraiereeanee 1,654 
Mollendo, Peru—via Panama............0+ 81 
Monrovia, Liberia... <.. iy «,s:0s:s10s1s2 siete 3,968 
Montevideo, Uruguay...........-.seseee es 5,753 
Murmansk, U. 8.8. naes inate of Iceland} 3,948 
—via north of Iceland. Pe noe 5844 
Naples, 2taryn ianinccs< erp 4,179 
Nassau, Bahamas...... 962 
New London, Connecticut. 1034 
New Orieans, Louisiana 1,703 
Newport, Rhode Istand 138 
Newport News, Virginia. ............+05- 291 
Norfolk,- Virginia; <a. (2a sess net eee 294 
Nuevitas, Cuba. caiicii citi 660 oo 5 coe 1,274 
Odessa, U> 8: 80°... .. 2.2244 +. See 5,366 
‘Oslo, NOPW8Y > sos 2. ies Cae s&h ce ea 3,644 
Pago Pago, Samoa—via Panama....... 
Palermo; Sicily..: .'% . do". 2.5 .slaareaeeeierete : 
IPARAMGs 25 s00 ait ine ae’: pe oe aye ght ene oe 
Paramaribo, Surinam. ........ss.e08. Br 
Pensacola, Florida..........0.<.: veeeee 
Pentland Firth, North Scotland. Wietce ieee 
Pernambuco, Brazll.......--...: «eke sews 
Philadelphia, Siler tab 6 a Sr art 
Piraeus, roots Rei, Oi yee een 
Plymouth, England........-.-.<..ciecesee 
Pointe a Pitre ‘Guadeisuds i ig actia alee sin ree 
Ponce, Puerto Rico........+0-sscsercsaces 
Ponta Delgada, Azores. ... 5.2.2 ceeceveens 
Porlamar, idarrariie sland, Venezuela. . 
Port Antonio, Jamaioa,...........+++.5 a 
Port ALthur, Texas... sisi wc ne ve ba eedan 


* 


D 


ve Bey ort SEE Stes Sci pes Fa oats Senne San Juan, Puerto Rico....... i 
Bore Spain, Trinidad... 0.00. c-c.c7-s-9: San Juan del Norte, N 
Port Bate, Dominican Republic...........| 1,270)/Sanchez, Dominican Repubilc........ 
Port. Townsend, via 
e—via Cape Cod sya st 
—via Pollock Rip Channel....... 
—via Nantucket inthe eae BtsbkD 
Portland, Oregon—via Panama............| 5,887||Savannah, Georgia... ......---..-.3---+++ 
Porto Grande, Sao Winante, tc Verde Isl. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire..............| . 264||Sekondi, Ghana............-...-4-+e-005- 
Preston, on, Cuba; Ma weusvettsvcecccersrss.-+-| 1,221||/Shanghal, China—via Panama...... 
Provincetown, Massachusetts veeevereeeesee| _ 202||SitKa, Alaska—via Panama.......- 
' Puerto Banes, Cuba............ +eeceee--} 1,216}|/Southampton, Engiand............ 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala...............-.| 1,804||Stanley, Falkland Islands........ 
ated Colombia, ees eae ve envieaeeuef, 1, S00) Straits of Gibraltar. 0. co. 2 va pacines © 604)0s 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras..................| 1,764||Straits of Florida—outside. .............+.- 
Mex. A NECRIOO Ss a orsls soe an aie an 1,941 Po 11.1 EA seeder is SN i A AC cee ta 
Punta Arenas, Chile—via Panama.......... ,950||Sydney, Australia—via Panama 
OS od Bega via Panama....... 2.489 Beanery: INGVR S00us 7.2 >: = 1s eee eee eee 
PMBEREAROLOR jaca pce tne cae ele sir be nave 10,222 
Tacoma, Wasbington—via Panama 
MGDEGTCANAGR eco wc cle weqeeecs Acs 1,321 —via P: Pp: te)! 6.511 
es (See Gobi, ireland) Taku, Goins vin Pananint ccna meee 
ee Or ee tae Pe ee ee 2/913 
2,495) Truk, pti qs Panama........ 703 
4,859||T5 —via Panama. s...... 2... 10,593 
may Tumaco, *Colombia—via Panama,.......... 2,440 
Bt. George; Grenada... 0.2... ccc cece chee 1,842 Bela ce ee es Panne sano 
EMBO AMIDICIA 2 c0.. cv ccase eicee ewleweneess 1,572 Vera eres 1.973 
aa pot. New Brunswick—via Long Island ine Vigo. 8 Ali ek Oe ee 2'926 
(OSs yaa am =D na ee ae Ec ‘ 
vil Nanhucket Uightaiip 20020000001. 4 sdlvostok, U. 8.8. R.—vis Panama... ... 9,757 
I ead ede Wake Island, Pacific. :s=.22 ecsantn net 8,691 
St. Nicolaas Bay, Aruba.................. Washington, CR cack oe tee eae oe 430 
Bitlette Martinique. >... 1.1.60. oe aie of 5|| Wellington, New Zealand—via Panama. .... 8.523 
Salaverry, Peru—via Panama.............. Willemstad, Curacad.......2. «@aecn ots siete 1,771 
IMAC OM MEGA si icicisiiecs «c's axie.s « eegmele te Wilmington, North Carolina... .22...2222. 56 
San Diego, Calif.—via Panama............ 

San Francisco, Galif,—via Panama. Yokohama, Japan—via Panama............ 9,700 
San Jose, Guatemala—via Panama 4'| Yucatan Channel, Central America......... 1,366 
DISTANCES FROM PANAMA CANAL, PACIFIC ENTRANCE, TO: 

Port Miles Port Miles 
PTAC AINOR, US ay ccc sce se eles eee ces as 5,710)|| ee Havre, Krance.. cae. dae thulehien ae 4,651 
CAE, VOTE ARR Re ne ,921 || Liverpool, Nova Scotia. ......52...6. 0 eens 2,288 
PURIERERIICL ING Up as y s si leis ts 3 ¥ 00s bee ala eales 6,516 || Los Angeles, Calif 913 
Baltimore, Md... 1.944 || Man Par 
Belem, Brazil.... 2,447 || Melbourne, Australia 
Bombay, India, . . 9,335 || Mobile, Ala 
Bordeaux, France. 4,641 Montevideo, Uruguay 
Boston, Mass..... . 2,200 || New Orleans, La...... 444 
Buenos Aires, Argent 5,326 || New York.......... 2,018 
Vy slo Hilson a 10,981 || Norfolk, Va....... 1.822 
Callao, TIS UTE, Sseceaee Rehear aaa a ate hes "350 || Pensacola, Fla............... 20. 1,412 
Oy ica a sae cas et Oye nee ema 1,607 || Pernambuco; Brasil int xen» te clane oes 3339 
RESOTEIO OO VION «soc. 5 ole ucd se le.0 0 cactivse cevete 9,767 Philadelphia, PS, Condi sramtt as See eten 1,989 
Colon, Pan. (Atlantic entrance of Canal). 44 || Plymouth, England Si'h. a hiss) arma pin tes ta len svete eee 494 
OS TLu ah hfe ty, TRUE dee Sela na 1,536 || Punta Arenas, via west of South America. 3,932 
Glasgow, “ELA TINECANUs eG Rc 4,552 via east of South America............... 58 
SPRMOMONIRTIONAS. 1...) .cascccraheoresorccs 7,988 ||:Rio de: Janeiro, Brasil,’ ... Soest ces eee 4,411 
Guayaquil BEPUPELONE etee ae, ane oho tar si aasre iss; si0hsvahe 824/| San nba ee Calif ¢ 2} 2% ci ee ON eee ae 24 

MPP ID ANAT tc cies. ges c sac's cscs corse 1, 047,|| Senttlo; Winahi ns etlis sce teeta ene eee 4020 
Halifax, Nova Scotia... .....cccereracvens 4,338 epengnas. Ching day alef0yeoaus see ecuat hate een Che aie: 8,566 
Hamburg, Germany..,.......scscscesesen 5, LOS | Singaporarss ictus ceer toate ignition Gers ae 10,505 
ROI ESOT, |ODITIB is 5 scc's oie sues sie pie eceuee acels 9,195 Straits roe Cb raltat i Fics kek hk ec ce 4.351 
PLOMOMU ELAWAM Se oe se ee eee eres (685 || Valparaiso, Chile or, -. senescence. 2,616 
BUUREN CHIL Le RO LEMS Gala sy aia. asedenssallediikennieielase-tas 1,559 || Vancouver, British Columbia.............. 303: 
ESOVONV CBU EUG. vc lists scccreccascosueceus 1,108 Wellington, New Wealand .)) 03S. ts eee 6,505 
MNBATOU GAMAICA. Coo lr ove ccc me teiecme 594.) Yokohama, ‘Japan... o.oo. steve ten os 7.682 
DISTANCES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TO: 

Port Miles Port Miles 
PREP COS INLOKICOMA celts sce'0 2c areiepaye.s doe aieptwiele 1,833 |} Melbourne, Australia.................0.:. 6.970 
IGXADOLOVSRI) US. S.Bte vnc cwiaee fees ceed 4'372 || Midway Island........ 
Mann COCA) Aa Perc lalereiaieidia-s,0 10 wisiiea bree uyendve,eile D788 | NOme,, Alaska (cninqtles cc ceminrnete 
Anchorage, Alaska..... 1,872|| Nonuti, Gilbert Islands 
Antofagasta, Chile. . 4,762 || Pago Pago, Samoa Jetands 
Arica, Chile 4,551 || Punta Arenas, 
Auckland, N. 5,680|| Pusan, Korea........: 
Brisbane, Australia,.... 6,193 || Rabaul, New Britain. 
Buenaventura, Colombi 3/383 ||Saigon, Vietnam..... 
ANBO POL. oi. 6.0 cease 3,989 || San Jose, Perce 
Colon, Panama......... 3,289 Shepley China. 
MO OWAL CA MSUDALIG «5.4.0. alesis lens cera b etieleruetore 6,984 /|Singapore....... 
SIAR OTD, DAVE 00.0 .c.c ce bre ce ne Mie ere islets eTépele 7,642 Sitka. Ana Regents 
peeon Harbor, Alaska...... dis Oh cafe tidetyoana ere 2,051||Suva, Fiji Islands. 
RMR MNGT I are a's, o.)0170,87s aiciasw yratioupbin geneeetarE 5,053||Sydney, Australia. . 
fauevacuil, CUB OP a iiceressrs o-ucay',u aeceraietsecteene ,048|| Talara, Peru............0. 
PU OMS COMING 5 oss was ns eee auere elon 6,044|/ Tansui, Taiwan (Formosa) . 
MiomolMlu, Hawail. 2... 6c. ee eee eee 2/091|| Valparaiso, Chile......... 
Jaluit, Marshall Islands.................. 4,150)) Vancouver, B.'C............ 
Kiska Harbor, Kiska Island. Alaska. 2,629 || Vladivostok, U.S.S.R. 
PORTMAN cris Gsm sy apspe « sfaieia ots ha'a,e 4,819|| Wake Island..........+.ees 
Kodiak, i . SUC ROE ee eee 1,693:1) Wellington, Ni. Zis wore a ineree eeeeieners 
“ic ilies, 2N"9 1 Poe ea ar er 6.2211! Yokohama, Japan 


Prrade and Transportation—Shiproute Distances; Road Mileage; Fuel 673 
DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS 


From: 


Colon 


750) 1128/1035) 888} 321)1396) 674 
422) 932 aha ae 471 


oe ea aia ee 697| 442) -817)1302) 631 
ena... ae Bian 


§23]1790 
14/1144 
ae 2 134 
La Macca one 750} 612 841) 1938] 1292! 1280 727)1888| 150 
New Orleans. 2222222222121] 1438] 1468] 1641/1880] Sool 863] 2021 1819 2 
Pensacola. . TITLILID ID 1/1035} 14221518] 1343] 444] 515] 503/1775| 2271 1964] 1076| 831] 1625 
Port of Spain’. ‘| 888] 932| 518] 1159/2213] 1494/1484! 329] 2057] 196 998|2171| 456 
Port Roy: ‘| 321] 474 732] 747|_727|1122| 1076) 998 581 
Vera Cruz "| 1396] 1510] 1854} 1466 814] 8 789 1748 
Willemstad B74] a71] ae7] Sosl 17001 1144] 1294] tool Loss| 1eSa| asa 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC PORTS 
To: g os z n o q 4 
S & € a] 2 5 Ej ° be} 
City go|¢ | 3) 213.) 88/83) 21 ./2 [82] g #5| 38 
ze) | a | 3 | g2|F8) 25] 2/2 | = (26 8 /2| 3 
From: <{[4/o]o seelO 15S p34 Slee fae ere rete 
215| 813] 396/1703/1470| 224) s28| 417/1119/1299] 713/1996| 576 
522| 593| 702|1484|1251| 110|1134| 137] 899|1080| 492|2301| 832 
980| 196]1865|1632| 42 66/1285] 1461] 880117051 376 


0) 628 
986, ie 1136} 909} 712) 659 ree 468) 323) 505) 128/2671}1306 


Coquimbo. . . |.396] 702] 196)1136 2014/1781! 602 782) 1437/1609] 1036/1623) 203 
Memeraldas 2... 3.62205 1703}1484/1865| 909)2014 356|1550 2388 1359] 603) 420/1021/3486|2179 
Guayaquil.......... oe...» |1470/125111632] 712/1781) 356 1317|2155}1126| 370) 187) 788/3307|1980 
PQTHOUG o:< 9:ciwiahdin occ pckovtolsusi 4 0} 659} 602 317 1033] 220) 965|1146] 560/2201; 782 
ROOD ey cercia a leres nies tiny osie 828/1134] 628/1530| 455/2388)/2155) 1033 1209] 1821]1983)}1432}1191} 268 
Motlendo. co... s)0 «ge sun Be 417| 137) 606] 468] 782)/1359/1126| 220)1209 774) 955| 367/2374| 962 
Pacasmayo .-+ 1119) 899}1285)} 323/1437| 603) 370) 965/1821| 774 201| 435 on 1605 
gE A .. |1299}1080/1461) 505 inn 420 eld 1146}1983) 955 He 617/310 et 
Pisco: . ..... . |. 713} 492] 880) 128/1036)1021 560|1432| 367 617 3578\1 
Punta Arenas . . | 1996/2301]1795) 2671 iee8 3486 3307 2201)1191|2374 2949 3101|2578 133 
Valparaiso. . 526! 882] 37611306! 203/217911980| 782] 268] 962]160511774/1207| 1432 
Rural Road Mileage in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are for year 1958 
Under | Under | Under Under | Under | Under 
State Total state local | federal State Total state local federal 
control | control | control control | control | control 
Alabama.... Nevada..... 43,455 
Arizona..... N. Hamp... 12,534 
Arkansas... New Jersey . 17,387 
California... N. Mexico. . 60,325 
Colorado.... New York.. 88,315 
Connecticut, N. Carolina. 69,469 
Delaware... N. Dakota.. 95,400 
OHIO Sass ora 83,560 
Oklahoma. 93,946 
Oreson ts 62,469 
eho re 92,325 
rR bi as Abe 1,81 
S. Carolina.. 50,622 
505 : 2\|S. Dakota.. 89,413 
ae 5 18,799 Tennessee... 65,911 
Louisiana... 39,462 14,004 25,458). 22... |/Pexas...... 193,993 
Maine...... 18,945 10,828 8,014 103)|Utah....... 28,213 
Maryland... 18,015 4,453 13,543 19||Vermont.... 12,932 
Mass.......- 16,270 2,015 oR eee Virginia.... 50,545 
Michigan... 93,604 8,360} 85,244)........|/Washington. 52,351 
Minnesota. .|° 109,769} 11,395) 97,047 1,327||W. Virginia.| 33,107 
Mississippi. . 58,267 9,874) 48,276 117||Wisconsin.. . 86,002 
Missouri... . 98,483} 26,601 71,335 547||Wyoming... 53,357 
Montana... 73,225 10,719} 55,045 7,461 
Nebraska. . . 96,935 8,897| 87,776 262 Total.... 3,074,193 643,286|2,330,081| 100,826 


Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42-gallon barrels) 


Supply ; Demand Supply Demand 
Year Produc-) Daily | Domes- Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- 
tion* | average tic Export tion* | average tic Export 


(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) i (1.000) (1,000) | (1,000) 
616,695|1,684,959| 589,490| 25,377 1,261,304|3,455,627/1,230,595| 34,366 


< 05 '2/13373'950/3.764,246|1,334,205 34,521 
798. aes “486. $33 Goesae oa? ‘|15428/807|3,914,540] 1,373,079 35,572 


1154307511/3,943,866|1,435,897 | 27,403 
1/488,058|4,076,871(1,479,907 | 20.831 


"11178027|3,218.653|1,142;987| 36,285 
1,266,376|3,469,523 (1,205,775 37,925 
*Total Motor Fuel Production. 1Preliminary. 

Products—Gasoline: Naphtha solvents; Kerosene (including range oils): Distillate and 
pesigual fuel oil; Lubricating oils and greases; Asphalt; Petroleum waxes; Liquefied gases; other finished 
hed oils. 

petroleum products and unfinished o cha rete 


nsumed—Crude petroleum: Natural gasoline, cycle condensate 
eeeccrn wanes (from natural-gasoline plants); Additives used in making lubricants; Crankcase drain- 


ings-and other used oils consumed for re-refining or reclaiming. 


iles oves| or 
wilt lin use| in use | use 


3 
a 951)1,.745 : 
1,723,747) 32,118) 4 A 1 393, 
32 ae'301 Be 777,557, 29,564| 412,625, 053/2, 694,878,329) 998,880) 5,422, 
50 31, 6161, :755,775| 28,999| 381,623,376) 2,317,331,549| 853,1 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 


Miles |Rev.| Ave. | Fret. Miles Miles Casualties 
Year Passenger pecleae erence me Trip pal sarees Greene — a 
per jato a 5 
pone ee Passenger Mile Pas. Mile rains Trains |Kill’d Inj. 
ahs: Dollars ds| Cts,| Miles | Cts. Miles Miles__| No. | No. 
pee ee § 85|3,584,201.061 33. Bis 5508 1.75] 52.22} 0.95) 395, £10: 187 491,126,907} 4,612 590 
1943 a i 258 7 617,213,000} 91.826,353| 1.87 ee 0.97) 484,444,000 661,341,000] 4,691] 61.481 
3,71 
5,3 


4,000; 31.790,470) 2.56) 65.14) 1. on 359,055,000 |522,816.000| 3,398! 33,255 
Soros | 28,547,877) 2.61) 6S. 88| 1.38] 299,234,930 483,393, a 2,667| 27,832 
a | 2.84) 62:80) 1.46/275,286.000|454,092,231]| 2,393) 18,688 
1958... | 676,316,221 |8,193,026,075| 23,295,262) 2 “90! 61.04! 1.48|246,827,851 |407,131,2581 2'311! 19,343 


REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS 


~ 


Total | Net Railway | 
Ye ti Operating Tax Operatin Net a ey << to 
ea een host Expenses Accruals incense Income Guex. Rey. 


ollars Dollars Dollar: Dollai Dollars Pct. 

4 Bt 712,093 |3,131,597,647| 402,953, “404 690, 553, “986 243,147,559 2165 ot 1597 71.91 
8,986,954.000|7.115.391,000| 835.434,000| 858,864,000] 502,250,000) 295.294,000 79.17 
» 122]. 91587000000 |7;135,055,000 |1,212°084,000 |1,055,309,000| 854,951,000| 348,811,000 74.42 
F 10,229,600,486 |7,724,496,197 |1,100,919, "5791, 144,347,404) 958,849,372) 476,206,666 75.51 
S957 10;625,451,652 |8.321,577,258 |1,090.817,722| 934,644,908) 765,227,028) 466,415,302 78.32 
1955. |. .| 9,686,288.852 7°631.341.4101 | 977,276,983 772.897.616]630, 033,182) 444,982,037 78.78 


© VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS AND CAPITAL 


Investment Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net ~ | Amount of 
Yr. |In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Pay. 
Savioment Outstand. Outstand. Outetand. Oursrand: mee Dividends 


Dol Dolla ollars Dollars Dollars 
1940) 25.646, ‘O18, 606 /8, 004. OST 573| 2,064, 336, “097 13, 308,080, 418/23, 37t. ery 088 | 17,629,613, 122)3,741.132,000 


1957|34'614, 517,099 |6,660,399,393] 1,419,655, eee 10,615,373,418 |18,695,428, 17714, 


2,256,753) 6,465,352,238 
1958 |34,934,471,052 |6,529, 144,909| 1,295,962. 175| 10,415,849,319 |18,240,956,403|14, $50" 327,910|5,290,233,074 
DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATING REVENUES, CLASS I RAILWAYS 
1956 1957 1958 
Total operating revenues... .. 00... 2... $10, 550,942,886 $10, 491,389, 960 $9,564,568,052 
Labor (saiaries and wages)... ............0005 ..| 51056,706:347| 5/090/501,188| 4,718;500.648 


Fuel and power, locomotives.......... 
Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous 
Loss, damage, inj, to persons, ins., pens 
Depreciation and retirements 


442,843,090 433,028,690 360,151,255 
1, 752, 751,141) 1,805,375,119| 5,794,879,818 
302,% 23 298 932 


oe tap Pie AEA END IE 


JECTS SOS Ac ee anette tree Siemans .. | 1,1215348'437| 1,068. 418, 646 957,174,550 4 
Hire ot equipm., joint facility net rentals............. 252,995,909 273,116,112 301,255,262 i 
Total expenses and taxes.............. 0. cece eee ees 9,482,697,197) 9,569,056,396| 13,048,921,984 4 
Net railway operating income....................-. 1, 1068, 245/689 922, 1333, 1564 762,296,068 | 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


ee a Se OR ae 

~ Year ended December 31 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Number ofvcarriers reporting. ......... 2. cece ee eee 149 ra 3 142 137 
Miles of line, regular route....., 0. .......ceceeeees 215,063 210,787 208,508 
Regular route intercity service revenue. ae . . |$309,876,179 we cai 708, 2 i8 $333,635,087 |$346,418, 146 
Local and suburban revenue. .. | $20,123,441] $20/243,594 $17,707,675 8,243,527 
Charter or special bus revenu 


Total operating revenue, 
‘Total expenses. . ‘ 


$384,281,342 ($412, 159,575 $418, 517,012 |$440,331,044 

RORUETA: OUR N lah aes aie $349,910,052 |$375,891,982 |$374,257,099 |$380,755,176 

Net operating revenue... 12.223...) 2 222205! -. | $34,371,290] $36,267,593) $44,259,913] $59,575,868 
Bus-miles in intercity line service.................. 782,464,628| 777,858,704 735,707,699] 717,087,016 
Bus-miles in local and suburban service............ 37,079,238 35,739,623 30, ' 30,174,095 
Bus-miles in charter or special service.............. 55,045,939| 62,078,60 , i 59,836,390 
Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service).. 208,046,707| 195,864,700| 179,058,237 170,304,861 
Local and suburban revenue passengers canrioe: sen 61,782,06 Be, 036,901) 47,024,813 .725,892 
Charter or special revenue passengers carried... ..... 13,094,328 4.653.388! 13, 061; 135 13 rey i ‘289 


Motor Bus Tages Operations 


Source: Fleet Owner Magazine 


Intercity Bus Operations Local Transit Operations 
Year Revenue| No. of Busmiles| Revenue) No. of Vehicle 
Passen- com- Buses oper- passen- com- Vehicles miles 
gers panies ated gers panies operated 
(1,000) (1,000) ql, (1,000) 
1950. .. veee} 815,172 2,858 28,711 1,500,420) 12,392,073 1, ; 
1955. .. ti. | 611,875 2,600 27,200 | 1,375,161| 5,758,37 ses Be 300 Triroi 
1956. ; 535,475 1,900 24,980 1,225,000) 5,594,837 1,530 52,400 1,727,445 
1957. ; 515,725 1,700 23,450 1,222,250} 5,400,000 1,540 | 5 1,650,000 
1958. ..........] 465,000 1,670 23,500 1,170,000, 5,175,000 1,515 1,610,000 
1959.........-.1 462,675 1,620 23,500 1,146,600! 5,097,500 500 62, 1,602,000 


Trade and Transportation—Railroad Train Speeds; Express Service 675 
Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 


Source: Trains Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 1960 timetables 


Dis- 
Railroad | Train From * To tance|Time! Speed 
DIESEL TRACTION (76 m.p.h. and over) miles | min. | m.p.h. 
Santa Fe......... Super Chief-El Capitan ile City. . -«| 99.9 73) 82.1 
Illinois-Central. ...|City of New Orleans. . ngham...... 53.2 39) 81.8 
Santa Fe...... Golden Gate (2). lcorearar he rig 37.9 28) 81.2 

Illinois Central. wie A of ey med ai oe “a é 
anama Limited......... mpaign..... 44, 33) 81.1 
HONE Fes. ss oes Chief. - en | SOE = Seg we ae 99.9 74; 81.0 
Santa Fe......... Grand Canyon. Gallup Sera See! 94.9 72) 791 
POMEL RDS. coe e ts Super Chief-El Capitan: Chiet La Tunti, geal eee La 52.6), 40) 78.9 
Chicago & N.W....|Twin Cities 400. . .|Evanston....... 49.9 38] 78.8 
Burlington. ....... Twin Cities Zephyr (2). . |Prairie du Chien. 57.7 44| 78.7 
Maiwankoe oe eer Olympian Hiawatha........ Portage........ 43.1 33) 78.4 
Rock Island....,.. Rocky Mountain iioeket- a OUGR rt Gitte sie 4 19) 44.3 34| 78.2 
Milwaukee........|Afternoon Hiawatha. ..|La Crosse... ... 59.8 46| 78.0 
Santa Fe......... Fast Mail, ..,/Gallup.........|/Holbrook. 94.9 73| 78.0 
Rock Island... |: | .|Rocky Mountain ‘Rocket. 2a BULCAU rc s,. sista. 64.7 50) 77.6 
Union Pacific. Bt Chase City of Denver.. ea<|RreMmont. cy. . 45,2 35) 77.5 
Milwaukee. . . Olympian Hiawatha........ Omanh.\s sieasy ke 61.9 48| 77.4 
Burlington. .......)/Morning Zephyr..........: AUPOra 2S sice res 60.4 47| 77.1 
Union Pacific......|City of Denver. . ..|La Salle.. ..|Fort Morgan...| 52.5 41| 76.8 
Santa Fe......... Super Chief-Fl Capitan. |||: Dodge City... :: Garden City....| 49.9 39) 76.8 
Santa Fe.... . .|Super Chief-El Capitan; Chief Dodge City.....|Hutchinson..... 120.2 94) 76.7 
Santa Fe...... .. {San Francisco Chief........ Hanford........ WwW: Save ieee 43| 76.6 

Illinois Central. .. . |Cities of New OP na ; 

Panama Eraed --| 26.8 21| 76.6 
Union Pacific......|City of Denver.... . |\Ogallal 30.5 24| 76.2 
Burlington. ......./Twin Cities ys (2) * |Prairie du Chien} 54.6 43| 76.2 
Burlington. .. ..|Morning Zephyr...,. .|East Dubuque. . 54.6 43| 76.2 
Rock Island... ..-.|Golden State.............. Molines<* 2. s.2 64.7 51| 76.1 
Milwaukee.........|Arrow. Sacto AA oar Oey tet: Col aC eget, 5 Su, 65.9 52| 76.0 
Rock Island,...... Corn Belt Rocket. 2.1.2.2! Grinnelles srs). Iowa City...... 65.9 52| 76.0 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver.. Ro . (North Platte....\|Kearney....... 95.0 75| 76.0 


ELECTRIC TRACTION (69 imp. and over) 


Rs cee Chicago Limited........... baal Sones . |Sko 15.4 13.) 7i4 
Peimevivanta | .|Afternoon Congressional... .. |New: No. Mhtiadelphia 76.0 65 | 70.1 
Pennsylvania...... Afternoon Congressional... .. No” Philadelphia Newark........ 76.0 65 | 70.1 
Pennsylvania... ...|Broadway Limited......... Harrisburg... .. Pao ess seu 83.5 72 | 69.6 
Pennsylvania...... Broadway Limited.......... PA OM 3 ate sieges: Harrisburg..... 83.5 72 | 69.6 
Pennsylvania...... Afternoon Congressional... ..|/Baltimore...... Wilmington....}| 68.4 59 | 69.5 
he ae oe Afternoon Congressional,....|Wilmington..... Baltimore...... 68.4 59 | 69.5 

cago, , 
Milwaukee......|Electroliner................|/Kenosha....... Edison Court... 15.0 13 | 69.2 
Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 

Date Railroad Run Miles coe ae 
May, 1893|N. Y. Central & H. R......... Crittenden—‘‘Empire State Exp.”’. 1 32/112.5 
Apr. 1911)|N. Y. Central-Lake Bhore: . .|Toledo—Elkhart, Ind. x oe eet: 133 1 46 75.28 
June, 1927/Pennsylvania................. Washington D.C.—N.Y 224.513 7 72.1 
May, 1934|Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . |Denver—Chicago..............-- 1015.31]13 5 44| 77.6 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paui.. Chicago—Milwaukee............. 85.0 | 1 7 35| 75.46 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..|Edgebrook—Oakwood, Ill......... 61.4 39 46) 92.62 
Oct., 1934|Union Pacific............+..-. Dix—Potter, Nebr.............-. 9 4-30/120 
Oct., 1934 eit oe eis EN Cheyenne—Omaha,............-- 506.7 | 6 00 84.45 
Oct., 1934|Union Pacific-Chicago - 

New York Central........... Los Angeles—New York ......... 3257.6 |56 55 57.2 
Jap., 1935)Pennsylvania...........-..... Philadelphia—Washington........ 134.2 | 1 50 73.2 
ae 1935 ee soeyiy Aue bees ee Oe Wilmington—North Point. Md. ie 45 09) 80.8 

WLUSDINGWHELAVEN 2° liars etic e-cre ws sels Prandener Seton Me aR eaete Rint 3.8 82 35| 86.65 
Ont.” 1936 | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .}Chicago—Denver............-... 1017, 23)12 12 27) 83.3 
May, 1937|Santar Be. oct os ccna wordless Los Angeles, Calif—Chiésgo.. 2228. : 36 49 60.5 
May. 1937|Santa Fe. ..0....c0ccbees ee st LaJunta, Colo. Hae aera City, Kan.| 202.4 | 2 19 87.3 
May, 1955|Baltimore & Ohio.............|Washington, D. C_—Chicago (Train 


consists of 3 Budd Rail Diesel cars)\ 768.0 |12 29 30\ 61.5 


Domestic and International Express Service 


Source: Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Domestic rail and air express service extends throughout the U. S. and points in Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Cuba. The company operates an international shipping service by surface transportation 
between the U. S. and 33 free nations. Agents in the countries operate in a manner similar to 
Railway Express Agency in the U. S. The company also operates a worldwide air shipping service 
via connections with transocean and foreign airlines. 

Express service was inaugurated March 4, 1839. Air express service was inaugurated September 1, 1927. 


Year Rail shipments Revenue Air shipments Revenue 

ee hee 78,251,300 381,444,436 5,223,454 40,316,233 

1088. Pekan 88,421,141 395,476,337 5,598,999 42,105,971 
Ry he ieee 68,441,857 321.414,784 5,064:301 36,857,351 
TOBR eich ods 67,435,267 325,901,165 5,466, 399 40,990,397 
ST ie ert 63,783,662 338,122,728 6,256, 47,801,411 


Distilled Spirits and Beer Production 
Source: Internal Revenue Service. (Figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels) 
Distilled Spirits Beer YY Distilled Spirits Beer 


Se ee _ ear 
fiscal|Whky.| Rm.| Bdy. | Alcoh. Total*| Tot. ||fiscal)Whky.|Rm.| Bdy. | Alcoh. | Total* | Tot. 


Gals.| Gals. | Gals, Gals. | Bblis. 
1,824| 8,545) 553,859] 720,754190,698 
1,687| 8,444) 495,710) 650,366{89 Be 
2,198| 5,739] 567.011) 718,848 
1,969! 7.399) 572,692) 754,539{90, O78 


Gals. |Gals.| Gals. Gals, Gals. | Bbls. Gals. 

1940.| 98,993]2.478|18.427] 261,022) 387. 183 54,892 ||1956 . |130,999 
1945.) 41.562/2,888 |26,596 |1, 101 286/1,174.39 1186.608||1957. |118,796 
1950. |118,760/1, 731 5,364 391,129 521. 770|88,807 |\1958. |119,087 
1955. \103, "927|2.005| 4,008] 465,069| 593,982 89. 791)|1959.1148,249 


*Includes gin and vodka. 


F on piece i cogs 
676 Trade and Transportation—Automobile Mileage Distances Between 
Automobile Touring Mileage in the United 


Source: American Automobile Association. Mileage revised 1960. 


CITIES IN THE EAST 


s rT , oa 


ri aa 


=i 


a 


J 2] 2 Z rs 4 g 
mi fs A a | lee) 
LST Late) } alo eee et eg 
eoge bel lelzlelelelelslelel Fly 
(4 g Q a - Ss Z 2 = 2 
IN THE u } = z a a> g ¢ a 4 Pty cs 2 
EAST Gi El Sisiglecigislslieleleie 
2S 2) 9 PS Fle palabra ae 
<iaiaijmlals |}o};o|s sa ala };mis 
RUAN, IN Ny see ss oe 333| 363] 170} 286] 729] 810} 728] 476] 620| 534| 964] 285) 103) 774 
ntti cre, iN a Gerace Re ei ema ee 628} 396) 36 694| 494] 360) 392| 518| 730) 75) 295) 
Bangor, Me..............| 363! 628 232! 651/1020/1175|1095) 839) 985 1331} 635| 359)/1139 
Boston, Mass..........-...{ 170] 396) 232 4 980| 863) 651| 761) 735)1097| 383) 101 
Buifato, WY. .c5........s} 286) 368] ‘651)° 463 487| 524] 442) 188) 334| 247) 618] 293| 389 
Charleston, W. Va......... 729| 392|1020) 788) 487 487| 211] 268) 171) 362) 394) 457| 187 
Chicago, Ill...............| 810) 694|1175| 980! 524): 487 2 349] 322} 272| 296| 656) 913 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .........| 728]! 494)1095| 863) 442) 211) 296 254) 108 262| 236| 480] 762 
Cleveland, Ohio...........| 476] 360| 839) 651} 188] 268) 349) 254 143| 167| 464) 326) 677 
Columbus, Ohio........... 620) 392) 985] 761! 334] 171] 322| 108) 143 758| 620} 580] 807 
Detroit, Mich... 534] 518} 923) 735) 247| 362) 272) 262) 167| 758 436) 480] 661 
Hyansville, Ind. 964| 730}1331|1097' 618} 394] 296] 236) 464) 620) 436 716| 998 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 285| 75) 635) 383) 293) 457) 656) 480} 326) 580) 480) 716 282 
Hartford, Conn. 103} 295) 359) 101] 389] 187] 913) 762) 677| 807| 661) 998) 282 
Indianapolis, Ind..........| 774| 566/1139} 935} 488} 321] 188} 110} 302| 620} 272) 164! 552) 834 
Louisville, Ky.............| 836) 602|/1203| 971| 550) 266} 300) 108) 362) 536) 370) 128) 588] 870) 
Montreal, Que............| 228] 561} 334] 327) 409) 886) 865} 851] 587/1080) 593|1029} 500) 351 
New. York; N.Y>........5 167} 188} 466) 208} 384] 580) 824; 6 501; 700) 636) 891] 180) 116 
Norfolk, Va..............] 471} 217| 793] 535] 585] 405) 889] 616| 557] 387) 767| 799} 305) 434 
. Philadelphia, Pa...........| 237} 96) 559) 301] 393) 488) 756] 585) 426) 608) 580) 817) 100) 200 
Pittsburgh, Pa............] 465] 231] 878] 576| 223] 264) 463] 287] 131) 639| 287) 523) 208 3. 
Portland, Me.............}| 241} 501} 127| 109] 524! 893/1048) 968) 712/1013| 796)1176| 510| 232/1088 
Providence, R.1.......... 172) 367) 276| 44) 458) 759) 982) 844) 680) 879) 730/1070| 354 
Quebec, Que 401} 734| 247] 399} 582)1059|1038|1024| 760|1253| 766}1202| 673) 774/1038 
Richmond, Va 477| 144| 772) 540] 512) 31i| 798| 522] 443) 368] 673) 705} 219] 503] 6 
St. Louis, Mo. 1015| 807|1380/1196| 729| 533] 300| 344) 541) 736) 515] 174| 793]1075 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 134| 327) 497) 311) 156) 643) 680) 598) 344) 832) 408) 834 237 
Toledo, Ohio,... ..| 585] 462} 956) 769} 299] 306) 238] 206} 111) 833] 60| 380] 437) 688 
MDVORtONONtis i... 5+ oe 386! 468) 689] 563) 106] 587| 510] 542) 288) 952, 246| 674/ 393] 489 
Washington, D.C.........| 372| 39) 769| 435) 407| 367| 698] 491| 368) 473! 522) 727] 114) 334 
CITIES IN THE WEST 
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\lbuquerque, N. M......... 1145)1289)1586) 555/1381| 651) 452/1432) 430)1259}] 943] 893 
Bismarck, N“D.........../1145 1145| 834] 690} 871/1352| 793] 450/1576| 651/1595| 865 1803 1308 
Boise, Idaho. ............./1289)1145| 861) 774|1743/1637| 907/1595}1397| 545/1933/1531| 9002 
Calgary, Alta............./1586] 834! 861 026/ 1802/1929] 1129]1306|1410| 395/2172|1662|160911989 
Cheyenne, Wyo...........| 555} 690) 774|1026 980} 932! 1011/1014) 886 1175| 681/1195/1234 
Chicago, Ill... .... 1381] 871|1743|1802| 980 1006/1038] 496/1821)1464/1173| 503/2175| 541 
Dallas, Texas. . 651/1352/1637|1929| 932|1006 800/1147|1067/160 43| 527 6) 474 
Denver, Colo. . 452| 793| 907/1129| 101/1038) 800 1072| 783) 807|/1043| 644|1202/1131 
Duluth, Minn.,... 1432| 450/1595|1306|1014| 496/1147|107 1855/1078| 1390] 620]2774| 977 
Grand Canyon, Ari 430|1576|1397|1410| 886/1821|1067| 783|1855 1015|1279)1309| 537|1455 
Helena, Mont.............|1259| 651| 545) 395] 704/1464/1607| 807|1078/1015 1984/1340]1229]1806 
Houston, Texas...........| 943/1595|1933|2172/1175|1173| 243/1043|1390|1279|1984 770\1566) 591 
Kansas City, Mo..........| 893] 865/1531|1662| 681] 503) 527| 6 20/1309]1340| 770 1728| 466 
Los Angeles, Calif.........| 835/1809| 900/1609|1195/2175|1486|1202|2 537|1229|1566]1728 1874 
Memphis, Tenn...........{1039/1303/2016/1989/1234| 541) 474|1131! 977|1455|1806| 591| 4661874 
Milwaukee, Wis...........{1461] 774/1755|1666|1052| 88/1127|1050| 427/1833/1367|1211| 568121871 629 
Minneapolis, Minn. .......|1274| 437|1454/1262| 858] 425] 991| 916] 156/1804/1036|1234| 464|2018| 363 
New Orleans, La... ....«..{1141/1733|2167|2409| 1383] 943] 490]1280/1377|1557|2087| 385| 86811976] 386 
Omaha, Nebr........+..../ 910] 626/1257|1271| 494] 486] 699] 552] 518|138011171| 942| 212|1689| 678 
Portland, Ore. .....+.+«.../1604/1344| 453} 841/1216/2196|2090|/1340/1912|1350| 69312386/1984/1001/2469 
Reno, Nev,...... 1035|1603| 424|1285| 990]1970/1841|1041|1989] 737| 969|1951\1685| 47612306 
St. Louis, Mo,...... 1081) 999)1754|1728| 938] 300) 676] 901] 676|1497|1627| 821| 25711916] 301 
Salt Lake City, Utah 913/1073| 376) 993} 460)1440/1270| 530]1439] 391] 494|1537|/1155| 735/1619 
San Antonio, Texas. , 728)1579)| 1802/2094) 1068/1271) 274) 965)1421|1141/18, 196) 801)1379| 739 
San Francisco, Calif. 1156]1832) 653|1514)1219|2199)1807|)1270|2198| 858/1198/201911914| 415|/2195 
Seattle, Wash....... -]1865}1763) 510! 760)1279|2076/2153)1403|1690|1413| 638|2449/2047|1177|2532 
Spokane, Wash........... 2685] 968) 396) 465/1041/1781)2033/2141/1395|1293] 317/2329|1743/1261|2226 
Vancouver, B. C.c5... 0 30 1948/1380} 659) 771|1388)1391|2296| 701|1807)1556| 729|2642|2155|1320|2638 
Winnipeg, Man........... 1690) 435)1827| 859/1091) 921/1344]/1194| 425) 977|/1019|1587| 9081220911355 
Yellowstone Nat'l Park. ...| 979| 558) 373i 558] 476|1340|1327| 527|1008| 856] 183/1570|1112 107011658 
NEW YORK—JACKSONVILLE AND MIAMI 
0 New York, N.Y.......1,003]| 333 Norfolk, Va........... 670 
(Via N. J.’ Turnplice to 430 Williamston, N.C...) . 573 Jacksonrilets, Nimrae 
moe Memorial oa ar eee MNS Bes pees oe © Jacksonville.......... 360 
mington,{N. C,..... 
128 Farnhurst, Del........ 875|| 683 Georgetown, 8.C....... 320 35 St. Augustine......... 325 
a3 Dover, Del... . at : 830 744 Charleston, S.C 259 93 Daytona Beach....... 267 
y, nie fucradla eee, Me Pp ee) ee 
325 Kiptopeke Beach, Va.. 678|| 849 Savannah, Ga......... 154 213 Vero Beach.......... 147 
(Via ferry to Little Creek, 928 Brunswick,Ga........  75|| 283 West Palm Beach..... 77 
Va.) 1,003 Jacksonville, Fla....... Ol. 360° Miami, o.oo. 10. vacua 


Ss 


Matouobite Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American aah Association. Mileage revised 1960. 
CITIES IN THE EAST 
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~ _. $36] 228] 167| 471] 237] 465| 241| 172| 401| 477\1015| 134] 585| 386| 372| Albany, N x 
4 ; 602] 561] 188|-217| 96] 231] 501) 367| 734] 144! 807] 327] 462] 468] 39 Baltiniare, “hia, 


1203| 334] 466) 793] 559| 878] 127] 276] 247| 772)1380| 497] 956] 689] 769] Bangor, Me. 

he 327| 208] 535} 301) 576] 109} 44| 399] 540/1196| 311| 769] 563! 435 Boston Mass. 

pee 409] 384) 585] 393) 223) 524] 458] 582] 512| 729] 156] 299] 106| 407} Buffalo, N. Y. 

4 6] 886] 580} 405] 488] 264] 893} 759/1059| 311| 533] 643) 306) 587| 367| Charleston, W. Va. 

ad 865) 824/ 889| 756) 463/1048/ 982/1038/ 798} 300] 680] 238) 510] 698} Chicago, Il, 

a 851] 665] 616] 585) 287| 968] 844|1024| 522) 344] 598] 206] 542] 491] Cincinnati, Ohio 

é 587| 501) 557) 426) 131) 712) 680] 760} 443] 541] 344) 111! 288] 368] Cleveland, Ohio 

536/1080| 700] 387] 608] 639/1013] 879|1253] 368] 736] 832] 833] 952! 473] Columbus, Ohio 

ae 593] 636) 767| 580) 287| 796| 730| 766) 673} 515] 408) 60) 246] 522); Detroit, Mich. 

128]/1029] 891] 799] 817] 523/1176|1070|1202| 705] 174] 834] 380] 674| 727) Evansville, Ind. 

588} 500) 180} 305} 100) 208] 510} 354) 673) 219] 793) 252| 437) 393] 114| Harrisburg, Pa. 

114] 863] 727| 717] 657| 359\1088| go6l1038| 692] 24i| G44| 216| S10] 863) Thdianapolice tn 

tc 0| 563; Indianapolis, Ind. 

949) 773) 671) 695) 395)1076; 952|1122) 577| 267| 706) 314] 608] 599] Louisville, Ky. 


949 374] 699] 465] 693) 259) 371), 173) 705)1165| 253] 649) 371) 600} Montreal, Que 
773| 374 327| 93] 368) 313) 179) 547| 332] 968) 262] 612] 484) 227) New York. N Bs 
671} 699) 327 231] 426} 640} 506] 878| 89] 942) 557) 657] 685| 195) Norfolk, Va. 
695) 465) 93) 231 298] 409) 272) 638] 240| 898] 262) 557} 493) 135| Philadelphia, Pa. 
395| 693) 368] 426] 298 681] 547) 866| 311] 600] 379] 231] 323] 235) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1076) 259} 313] 640) 409] 681 149| 294] 645|1253/ 372) 823] 624| 540] Portland, Me. 
952] 371) 179] 506} 272] 547] 149 446| 511/1147| 306] 691] 558] 406} Providence, R. I. 
1122] 173) 547) 878] 638] 866| 294) 446 878/1338] 426) 822) 528) 773) Quebec, ue 
577) 705| 332] 89] 240) 311) 645] 511] 878 844) 471) 542) 612) 105) Richmon 
267/1165) 968) 942} 898] 600)1253|1147|1338} 844 885] 457| 751) 804) St, Louis, Mo: 
706} 253) 262) 557] 262) 379] 372] 306) 426) 471] 885 455| 156] 366|- Syracuse, N. Y. 
314) 649) 612] 657| 557) 231) 823) 791) 822] 542) 457) 455 294| 466! Toledo, Ohio 
608} 371) 484] 685] 493) 323| 624] 558) 528] 612) 751) 156] 294 507| Toronto, Ont. 
5991 600] 2271 195] 135| 235! 540] 406] 773] 105] 804] 366) 466] 507 Washington, D, C. 
CITIES IN THE WEST 
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IN THE 
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Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

San Antonio, 
Texas 

San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Vancouver, B, C. 

National Park 


New Orleans, 
La, 


- 

a) 

o) 

Z 

a 

ce] 

Ci 

E 

° 

910 Albuquerque, N. M. 

626/1344/1603| 999/1073]1579|1832|1763) 968/1380|] 435) 558) Bismarck, N. D. 
1755) 1454/2167 pees 453| 424/1754| 376/1802| 653/} 510) 396] 659/1827| 373| Boise, Idaho 

494 

486 

699 

552 

518 


«© | Yellowstone 


sy 
Oo 


841/1285/1728| 993/2094|1514| 760) 465) 771] 859| 558) Calgary, Alta. 
1216] 990] 938] 460/1068]1219)1279]1041/1388)1091| 476; Cheyenne, Wyo. 
2196/1970} 300/1440)1271/2199)2076|1781/1391| 921/1340| Chicago, Til. 
2090|1841| 676/1270| 274/1807|2153|2033|2296|1344/1327| Dallas, Texas 
1340/1041] 901} 530) 965]1270)1403|2141| 701)1194) 527); Denver, Colo. 


427) 156/1377 1912/1989] 676}1439]1421|2198]1690|1395/1807| 425)1008; Duluth, Minn. 
1833] 1804|1559|1380|}1350| 735/1497| 391/1141| 858)1413/1293)1556| 977| 856) Gd. Canyon, Ariz. 
67} 1 2087/1171] 693] 969]1627| 494/1853]1198| 638] 317) 729/1019| 183) Helena, t. 


13) 036 
1211/1234] 385] 942/2386/1951| 821/1537| 196/2019|2449|2329/2642/1587/1570| Houston, Texas 
568] 464] 868] 212]1984/1685| 257)1155| 801/1914/2047|1743/2155| 908/1112; Kansas City, Mo. 
2187/2018|1976|1689|1001} 476/1916) 735)1379| 415|/1177|1261/1320/2209/1070| Los Angeles, Calif. 
629] 863] 386] 678/2469/2306| 301/1619| 739|2195|/2532|/2226/2638/1355/1658) Memphis, Tenn. 
337] 938} 498/2085/1994] 388/1512)1818/2223|2004|1709|2121| 852/1338) Milwaukee, Wis. 


337 14275} 364|1723/1812| 562|1283/1265/2141/1642|1347|1759| 480} 960; Minneapolis, Minn. 

938}1275 1080|2620|2176| 701|1801| 581/2297/2683|2403| 264/1755/1807| New Orleans, La. 

498} 364/1080 1910/1484| 469] 954] 994/1713/1773|1508/1916| 696] 925) Omaha, Nebr. 
2085|1723/2620/1910 558|2241| §29/2312| 698| 176] 376) 319|1554| 839) Portland, Ore. 
1994/1812)2176/1484| 558 1942] 530/1760| 229) 743] 785) 886/2003/ 810} Reno, Nevada 

388| 562) 701] 469/2241/1942 1412} 971|2171/2259|1964/2376|1042/1369| St. Louis, Mo. 
1512/1283}1801| 954} 829} 530/1412 1426| 759) 889] 750|1032|1474| 335) Salt Lake City, Utah 
1818]1265| 581] 994/2312|1760} 971|1426 1803}2315|2109/2521|1609|1492| San Antonio, Texas 
2223|/2141/2297|1713} 698] 229)2171| 759/1803 865|1014/1011/2232|1039| San Francisco, Calif. 
2004/1642/2683]1773| 176] 743/2259| 889/2315| 865 295| 143/1473| 775| Seattle, Wash. 

1709] 1347/2403/1508) 376] 785/1964| 750}2109|1014| 295 412|1178| 443) Spokane, Wash. 
2121/1759] 264/1916] 319] 886/2376|1032|2521|1011| 143] 412 1583) 892) Vancouver, B. C. 
852| 480]1755| 696|1554/2003/1042|1474|1609)\2232)1473|1178)|1583 2351| Winnipeg, Man. 
1338] 96011807! 925] 839] 810/1369| 335|1492|1039| 775] 4431 89212351 Yellowstone Nat’! Park 
CLEVELAND—JACKSONVILLE—MIAMI 
0 Cleveland, Ohio...... .1,313 408 Wytheville, Va........ 905 988 St. Augustine, Pla...... 325 
68 NewPhiladelphia,Ohio. 1,245 516 Statesville, N.C....... 797} 1,046 Daytona Beach, Fla.. 267 

111 Cambridge, Ohio... .. . 1,202 559 Charlotte, N.C........ 754 | 1,166 Vero Beach, Fla.. = AT 

169 Marietta, Ohio.. penile 655 Columbia,S.C........ 658 | 1,236 W, Palm Beach, Bla. aan 

183 Parkersburg, W. Va.. .1,130 799 Savannah, Ga......... 514] 1,313 Miami, Fla.. ace 0 

260 ences W. Va.. .. . 1,053 878 Brunswick, Ga.,...... 435 

362 Bluefield, W. Va....... 951 953 Jacksonville, Fla....... 360 

CHICAGO—J ACKSON VILLE—MIAMI 
—— Chicago, Ill...........1,394| 456 Nashville, Tenn. . 938 | 1,127 Daytona Beach, Fla.... 267 
* 83 Kentland, Ind........ .1,311| 593 Chattanooga, Tenn.. 801 | 1,247 Vero Beach, Fla....... 147 
} 184 Terre Haute, Ind,.....1,210} 712 Atlanta, Ga..... .. 682} 1,317 W. Palm Beach, Fla. yee 
242 Vincennes, Ind.......-.1,152) 803 Macon, ‘Ga.. ..... 691] 1,394 Miami, Fla.. Rejess 0 
297 Evansville, Ind........1,097| 958 Wayeross, Ga.. wn 436 


386 Hopkinsville, Ky..... .1,008| 1,034 Jacksonville, Fla. 360 
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1960 Mobilgas Economy Run Covers Longest oan in History 


The 1960 renewal of the annual Mobilgas Economy Run, devised to measure gasoline economy in 
American stock automobiles, covered the longest course in its 24-yr. history, 2061.4 miles from Los 
Angeles to Minneapolis, Apr. 2-6. The 56 entrants, a record high, encountered temperatures ranging 
from 25° to 75° and altitudes ranging from 22 ft. below sea level to 7,270 ft. above. The entry of two 
cars of the same make and model was permitted if one was driven by a man and the other by a woman. 
The competition was supervised by the U.S. Auto Club. Detailed results follow: 


Make and model Miles Make and model Miles 
Listed in order of per Driver Listed in order of per Driver 
gas economy gallon gas economy gallon 


Class A, Compact Cars, wheelbase less than 110’. 


Class D, Low Medium Price, $2,501 to $3,200. 


Rambler eee Studebaker Hawk 8. . . |22.9899|Jim 
~Custom...........,]28.3533)Les Viland Dodge Matador....... 21.1214/Link Paola 
Valiant. . . .|27.2992)Ginny Sims Mercury Monterey . po Byron Froelich 
Corvair.. . .|27.0315| Vince Piggins DeSoto SES Secey '21.0139|Al Cottle 
Valiant ......./26.4700/Art Rene- Mercury Monterey... . |20.7221|Nicky Ward 
ROODV AID Giesci sjerstdhvte es 26.2162/|Patricia Sawyer Rambler Ambassador 8/20.2698|\Jim Moore 
Ford Falcon......... 25.6421/Ruth Doushkess Pontiac Catalina...... 19.7329|Marta Retzlaff 
Ford Falcon.... . |25.6343|Bill Stroppe Pontiac Catalina . |19, nds Mickey Thompson 
Studebaker Lark 8... . |23.2838|Dick Griffith Buick LeSabre........ 19'0788|Dr. W. Vandenbos 
Rambler Deluxe...... 23.2076|Tommy Thomas Buick LeSabre........ 19.0670|Betty Shutes 
Studebaker Lark 6... .|21.8585/Bill Corey ‘Pontiac pee Chief... . |19.0424|Smoky Yunick 
Oldsmobile 88......-. 18.2401|Jim Parkinson 
Class B, Low Price, standard size. Oldsmobile 88... .|18,2095|Lillian Warner 


Dodge Dart 6. 

Ford Fairlane 6. 
Cheyrolet Biscayne 6.. 21.4874 
Chevrolet Biscayne 6. . |21.2904 


Mary Hauser 
Woody Bell 
Pierce Venable 
Vicki Woo 
Dan Jones 
Betty Skelton 
John Fitch 


Class C, Low Price, 8 Cylinder, under $2,500. 


Plymouth Belvedere 8. |22.8899 
Plymouth Belvedere 8. |22. bay 
Dodge Dart 8........ 22.2885 


Mary Davis 
Jim Fosdick 
Lute Eldridge 


Pontiac Star Chief. - 


Chrysler Windsor. .... {1 


09|Grant Slife 


Class E, Upper Medium Price, $3,201 to $5,000. 


Chrysler New Yorker.. 
DeSoto Adventurer. . 

Thunderbird. .......-. 
Chrysler Saratoga..... 
Buick Invicta. ....... 
Buick Blectra........ 
Buick Electra. ....... 
Buick Invicta........ 


{20.8715|Mel Alsbury, Jr. 
. |20.3627|Hart Fullerton 
|19,8912|Verne Houle 
19.8165|Eleanor Sila 
18.4910|John Ric: 
17.9581|Barbara “Nieland 


Dodge Dart 8........ 21.7326|Patricia Jones Oldsmobile 98,....... ann 
Ford Fairlane Breese! 21.5802|/Ak Miller Pontiae Bonneville. . . - |17.1469|Judy Thompson 
Ford Starliner 8...... 21.0054|Loretta Colange Pontiac Bonneville. . . . |16.7715|Don Francisco 
Ford Starliner 8...... 20.9914] Art Chrisman 


Cheyrolet Bel Air 8... 


Chuck Daigh 


Class F, High 


Price, over $5,000. 


20.2345|Ruth Levy 
18.6132|Sunnie Baker 


Melvin Hilliard 


Chevrolet Bel Air 8.... 
Chevrolet Impala 8... 
Chevrolet Impala 8... 


20.5036 |G 
18.8170 Pete 


rial. 


i e Alsbury 
OG iis 2 ok ee See at 


Sovetny 


Im 
Cal 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 
CITIES IN THE SOUTH 
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CITIES zl al Gia) sl So STS se ldl Spe eee 
IN THE cl el 21} 2/8] 21 =| $| 8] Bl a] & % 
SOUTH 218) si) 8i 2) 318) S) al Biel gist aie ; 
eB} s|&| #/2/ 4] ¢| €] 3} 3] e] 8) ¢] 81% z 
Cc a - C) | a o ~ s 
Ree -</<| 815] 0| 8) @) es) 2] 2) 2] 2) a ele | 
Ashville, N. C. 212| 348] 278| 165] 438] 112] 578| 789] 308] 747| 367| 301 z 
Atlanta, Ga, 212 155} 304! 220) 324) 195} 403] 675| 257) 512) 561 393 sae 638 3 
Birmingham, Ala 348) 155 459| 375) 423] 260) 248] 803] 206] 357| 716| 424] 554| 624 x 
Charleston, 8. C 278] 304) 459 113} 259} 390} 749] 610] 561) 756] 434] 105] 457! 539 . 
Columbia, 8. C. 165) 220) 375] 113 298] 277| 623) 757| 464| 727) 368] 144] 524 473 , 
Jacksonville, Fla. . ....{| 438] 324] 423) 259] 208 516} 591] 351] 581) 573) 655| 154) 195| 760 2 
Knoxville, Tenn,..........| 112} 195} 260! 390] 277| 516 416] 867| 196] 617| 433] 413] 700] 509 
Memphis, Tenn,..........| 578] 403] 248] 749] 623] 591/ 41 1022] 220] 386] 844] 672] 554| 925 ’ 
Miami, Pla... .............| 789) 675] 803) 610) 757) 351) 867/1022 931) 899/1066} 505) 273)1111 
Nashville, Tenn. ..........}| 308} 257) 206) 561] 464] 581] 196} 220) 931 8] 629] 530} 765! 705 
New Orleans, La.......... 747) 512) 357| 756) 727) 573) 617) 386} 899] 538 407] 908/1260} 302 i 
Richmond, Va............| 367) 561! 716) 434] 368) 655) 433] 844/1066| 629; 407 501) 853) 105 
Savannah, Ga... 6... es 301) 273) 424) 105} 144] 154) 413) 672] 505) 530] 908] 501 352) 606 7 
Tampa, Fla.. ..| 638] 481) 554) 457) 524) 195] 700) 554) 273! 765!1260] 853] 352 958 ; 
Washington, ‘D.C: 469] 633| 624! 539] 473] 760| 509] 925|1111| 705] 302] 105| 606| 958 : 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES—SAN DIEGO 
Via Turnpike, New York, to Michigan City, Ind. 

0 New York, N. Y...... .3,598 877 Joliet, .. .. .2,721]1 2,294 Salt Lake C é . 
Follow New Jersey Turn- 899 Aurora, Ill .. .2,699|| 2,480 Wells, Nev ek eet F 
pike to Intersection with 1,002 : =iuticha hee eens ; 
Pa, Turnpike extension ,002 Clinton, Iowa........ - 2,596 || 2,530 Elko, Ney.. 1,068 
ane 1,084 Cedar Rapids, Iowa, . .2,514|/ 2,823 Reno, Nev.. 775 

1,197 Des Moines, Iowa.. .. .2,401|| 2,963 Sacramento, ‘Calif... 635 

68 Interchange 6........ .3,530}|/1,336 Omaha, Nebr........ .2,262|/3,049 San Francisco, Calif. 549 

Hs Ue cae pio 1,474 Grand Island, Nebr... .2,124|| 3,098 San Jose, Calif... .. . 500 

ees woclane 1,684 Big Springs, Nebr... .. .1,914|| 3,246 Fresno, Calif.. 11> BB2 

1,833 Cheyenne, Wyo.. .....1,765]| 3,470 Los Angeles, Calif. . 128 

805 Michigan City, Ind,, 1,883 Laramie, Wyo.........1,715|| 3,598 San Diego, Calif., 0 
Interchange. . .2,793||2,105 Rock Springs, Wyo... . 1,493 


Trade and Transportation—Auto Registrations; Drivers 679 
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Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 1959 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads 


Registered State Motor fuel consumption 
Mini- | automo- State? Motor fuel x 
mum jbiles, buses} Tax per tax collec- Non- 
age* & trucks! gallon tions Highway highway Total? 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
er Cents Dollars Gallons Gallons Galions 
16 1,220,883 7 445 960,361 50,17: :010,53 
71,469 5 ¥ 48,055 36,282 * 
18 (16) 578,434 5 26,137 481,728 45,549 527,277 
682,450 6.5 38,507 562,055 612,946 
16 7,418,137 6 349,18 5,427,567 427,296 854,83) 
16 884,697 6 ‘ 25,5 A 719,052 
16 1,061,069 6 46,547 765,239 15,083 780,32: 
185,178 5 170,317 9,00: 179,319 
16 ie 2,252,745 7 118,690 1,641,57' 276,033 1,917,609 
16 (15) 1,435,859 6.5 A 1,283,230 7,324 7330,5 
15 214,06 5 8,449 126,54 ,250 180,790 
16 (14) 364,047 6 17,462 250,180 46,648 i 
678,322 5 162,165 2,916,547 452,378 3,368,925 
982,609 6 105,822 1,678,380 129,834 1,808,214 
Pals lee te 1,295,931 6 71, 9,470 234,263 1,213,733 
Kansas........| 16 (14 1,135,657 5 48,972 793,259 202,769 A 
Kentucky..... 16 1,160,696 7 64,414 862,620 6,494 919,114 
Louisiana...... 15 1,142,270 7 66,381 100,859 67,618 968,477 
Maines... 2.3% 15 ,070 7 23, 322,615 12,167 "5 
Maryland..... 16 1,102,258 6 54,720 876,451 41,838 918,289 
IVEASB Set iase o 16 1,737,546 5:5 77,765 1,395,031 44,4 1,439,484 
Michigan...... 16 (14) 3,201,406 6 151,568 2,467,178 200,668 2,667,846 
Minnesota... .. 15 1,525,012 5 248 1,127,929 216,733 1344, 
Mississippi. . 17 (15) 691,580 7 46,725 :925 38,6 
NeOuUrL. Sos 16 (15) 1,744,530 3 48,491 1,551,164 195,587 1,746,751 
Montana...... 15 592 6 19,256 i 64,459 329, 
Nebraska...... 16 (14) 706,224 7 43,491 539,431 98,988 638,419 
Wevada....... 16 162,506 6 9,347 151,458 14,619 166,077 
N. Hampshire..| 16 13) 251,716 4 12,568 194,045 4, 198,768 
Rew (eee 3 va 8 2. gOS ee 2 EN Set oe 068 
ew Mexico... ¥ , R : A 
New York. 18 tie} 5,011,467 6 210,597 3,744,332 465,152 4,209,484 
N. Carolina ,640,810 7 102,164 1,429,401 71,730 1,501,131 
N. Dakota. 16 ey 338,8 6 Hf 192,593 118,783 11,376 
Ohio..." 16 (14 3,938,724 Ti 190,644 3,133,114 185,488 3,318,602 
Oklahoma. 16 if 1,142,781 6.5 57,003 86,11 ‘ 
Oregon.... .|.16 13 877,693 6. 39,5 650,808 65,964 716,772 
ennsylvania.. . 181, , 180, 9,025 3,359,28: 
a rs r : se o (16. 4 en ae a 164,518 3,180. aaa 173 2, 59,284 
ode Island... , 1 Fi A , 
S. Carolina. ...] 16 887,499 i 51,816 714,392 38,590 752,982 
8S. Dakota..... 16 (14 348,543 6 20,476 249,151 104,572 353,723 
Tenmnessee..... 16 (14 1,264,255 7 82,282 1,099,089 62,572 1,161,661 
Texas. .. 16 (14) 4,350,573 5 197,948 3,691,331 299,954 3,991,285 
MCAD «0 Bernsen 16 (1544) 401,555 6 320 307,936 40,721 348,657 
Vermont...... 18 (16) 149,336 6.5 8,473 126,127 4,97 i 
nig la 4 tsb t: eee UB) 1,387,100 6 80,328 1,292,211 58,165 1,350,376 
Washington....] 16 1,329,355 6.5 62,400 ,312 98,248 1,011,560 
West Virginia. .| 16 589,683 rf 34,543 215 13,033 ‘ 
Wisconsin..... 16 (14) 1,548,114 6 79,553 1,198,622 138,001 1,336,623 
Wyoming......| 15 197,621 5 10,090 175,279 19,898 195,177 
I SOIO cae oie « 16 201,343 6 11,637 203,739 3,634 207,373 
Totals......|........{ 71,502,394 |. $3,470,882|| 56,331,876 | 5,383,876 | 61,715,752 


*Source: American Automobile Association 1960 Digest of Motor Laws. Figures in parentheses are 
age limits for junior permits, school permits, or otherwise. 

1Registrations include: Automobile, private and commercial (including taxicabs) 59,321,735, publicly 
owned 244,986; buses, private and commercial 136,803, publicly owned 128,311; trucks, private and 
commercial 11,113,490, publicly owned 557,069. Total private and commercial 70,572,028, publicly owned 


930,366. : 

2Dec. 31, 1959. Does not include Federal Tax. 3 

8Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 510,092,000 gallons. 

Motor fuel consumed, total above, includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 60,396,532,000; 
for public use 1,319,220,000. 


U. S. MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTKATIONS BY YEARS 
Jan. 1 U.S. |) Jan. 1 U.S. Jan.1) U.S. Jan. 1 U.S. Jan.1 | U.S. 


1940... .|32,453,233]/1949... . |44,690.296//1952. .. . |53,265,406|/1955. .. . /}62,693,819//1958. . . . |}68,299,408 
6,221,089]|1956. .. . |65,153,810)|1959*. . . |71,502,394 
1948... ./41,085,531//1951... .|51,913,965||1954. .. .158,510,253||1957. .. . |67,131,071| 11960 est*|73,868, 000 


*Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


84,498,000 ‘Car, Truck and Bus Drivers in the U. S. A. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, estimated total licenses in force during 1959 
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No. of No. of No. of No. of 
State drivers State drivers State drivers State drivers 
bama..... 1,324,005||Iowa........ 1,470,814||N. Hampshire,| _297,698||Texas........ 4,281,850 
Alaekn Sore 108,889||/Kansas...... 1,394,137||New Jersey...| 2,573,607|/Utah......... 458,723 
Arizona...... 715,869||Kentucky....| 1,250,256||New Mexico. . 498,735||Vermont..... 176,861 
Arkansas..... 798,678||Louisiana.....| 1,274,574||New York....| 6,885,480//Virginia...... 1,792,242 
California....| 8,154,462//Maine....... 442,410]|N. Carolina...| 1,941,163||Washington...|) 1,404,738 
Colorado..... 1,077,172||Maryland....| 1,409,845)|N. Dakota,... 358,439||West Virginia. 808,462 
Connecticut...| 1,396,146||/Massachusetts | 2,505,988||Ohio......... 4,606,361||Wisconsin....| 1,893,795 
Delaware..... 224,503||Michigan..... 4,040,423/|Oklahoma....| 1,200,268|/Wyoming.... 202,678 
Florida....+.. 2,552,905||Minnesota....| 1,756,215||Oregon.......| | 927,546|/Dist.ofCol...| 339,988 
Georgia...... 1,729,002|| Mississippi... . 723,255||Pennsylvania..| 5,416,198 —_—_—__—_—- 
Hawall..:.... NA Missouri...... 1,987,456 ||Rhode Island.. 409,597 Total,..... |84,498,191 
Rdaho.. 25 63.8, 403,473||Montana..... 352,617||S. Carolina....| 1,052,711 
Illinois....... 4,538,406||Nebraska.... . 888,018||S. Dakota. ... 389,528 
Indiana...... 2,299,373|\Nevada...... 156,320|\Tennessee....| 1,606,312 


NA—Not available. 


Area 


North America!,.. 
Middle America... 
South America... . 


Europe....... 


United States... 


tNorth America comprises 
: “TELEPHO 


City 


Akron,......... 


Atlanta. ...... 
Baltimore..... 
Birmingham... 
Boston........ 

port..... 
Buffalo........ 
Charlotte...... 
Chicago... .... 
Cincinnati... .. 
‘ Cleveland..... 
Columbus, O... 
Compton, Cal.. 
Dallas... aa 


199,549 
333,539 


World Telephone Statistics 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
TELEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREAS January 1, 1959 


umber 


109,543 


Total telephones 


%, 

Num- of 
ber total 
world 
71,803,700 57.6 
910,800 0.7 
2,999,600 2.4 
37,593,900 30.1 
1,768,600 oe 
‘ 1] 2/867,900 | 2.3 
+++... {124,800,000 | 100.0 
66,645,000 53.4 


Houston...... 
Indianapolis... 
Jacksonville... . 
Jersey City.... 
Kansas City... 
Long Beach.... 
Los Angeles... . 
Louisville...... 


City |Number 
New Orleans...| 316,746 
New York..... ,289,060 
Newark... .... | 248/367 
INOFfOIE : ¢ <..<2- 2,456 

akland....... 360,804 
Oklahoma City.| 144,466 

maha...... ~.| 171,782 
Pasadena...... 21,243 
Philadelphia. . ./1,041,351 
Phoenix. <<. 131,637 
Pittsburgh... .. 524,110 
Portland, Ore. .| 260,426 
Providence. ...} 156,833 
Richmond, Va.. is 

7||Rochester . 218,319 
Royal Oak, 

Mich........| 108,337 
Sacramento....| 186,218 
St. Louis... ... 457,115 
Salt Lake City.| 121,495 


158,807 ||Tulsa 


Youngstown Pe 


Privately |; Automatic 
owned (or dial) 
Per % of * % of 
100 Num- | total | Num-| total | Num- 
pu- ber tele- r tele- ber 
ation | (1,000) | phones; (1,000) | phones) (1,000) 
37.2 | 71,014 98.9 | 65,478 91.2 | 71,793 
i@ 824 90.5 7 778 
2.2 1,458 48.6 2,575 85.8 2,915 
6.6 6,216 16.5 | 30,635 81.5 529 
0.7 3 1.8 1,285 72.7 1,585 
0.4 4,418 64.4 968 57.9 6,235 
18.2 2 72 2,136 74.5 2,858 
4.3 | 84,170 67.4 |106,785 85.6 |121,824 
38.0 | 66,645 | 100.0 | 61,247 | 91.9 | 66,645 


the United States, Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
NES IN U.S. CITIES WITH OVER 100,000 TELEPHONES 


City a 


360,150 
111,024 
101,295 
164,912 


TELEPHONES BY COUNTRIES (Over 25,000) AND CITIES (over 100,000). 


Country 


No. America 


Edmonton, . 
Hamilton... 
Montreal... 
Ottawa..... 
Toronto,... 
Vancouver. . 
Winnipeg... 


United States 


Number 


(See table above)|66,645,000 


Mid. America 
UDG va 
Havana.... 


Mexico Fed- 
eral Dist.. 
Puerto Rico... 
Trinidad and 
Tobago..... 


So. America 
Argentina.... 
Buenos Aires 


eh Cae 
Colombia,..... 


Uruguay 
Venezuela. ... 
Europe 
Austria,...... 


170,092 
125,594 


29,901 
447,984 


241,089 
76,693 


» 


30,331 


1,223,509 
661,745 
928,117 


318,504 
233,198 
166 


135,777 
158,575 


615,328 
302,371 


Country 


Belgium...... 
Antwerp.... 
Brussels... . 

Bulgaria ('48). 

Channel Isl... 

Czechoslovakia 
(1948)..... 

Denmark..... 
Copenhagen 

Finland. ..... 


Germany. 
Dem. Rep.. 
Berlin, East. 

Germany, Fed. 


Cologne.... 
Dusseldorf, . 
Frankfort 
(Main)... 
Hamburg.. . 
Hannover... 
Munich.... 
Stuttgart... 
Greece 


Luxemburg. . . 
Netherlands. . 
Amsterdam, 
Hague, The. 
Rotterdam.. 


Number Country Number Country 
1,036,305)|Norway...... 672,406|| Johannes- 
110,033}]}_ Oslo. ...... 166,31 burg..... 
308,187||Poland...... ,236||United Arab 
54,347||Portugal..... 332,309 Republic- 
27,764 Lisbon. .... 45,013]| Egypt ..... 
Rumania ('47) 127,153 Asia 
350,708||Spain........ 1,402,155/|Ceylon....... 
978,667 Barcelona... 245,622}|China, Main- 
446,635|}| Madrid.... 26,54 Tang cineca, 
545,338||Sweden...... ,526,424]|China, 
169 444 Goteborg... 177,611 Taiwan.. 
3,703,578 Stockholm, 475,573||Hong Kong... 
104,278]|Switzerland...| 1,475,003||India......., 
992, 500 Basel... ... 3,614) |Indonesia.. . . . 
Geneva. 102,306) |Iran......... 
1,175,131 Zurich... .. 217; OOLTYAG. .ct icone 
173,771)|Turkey....... 239,300] |Israel........ 
WSIS Ege 3,700,000|'Japan........ 
5,090,102|)|U. Kingdom. .| 7,524,789 Kyoto 
,760 Birmingham 171,000 Nagoya 
135,175 Edinburgh.. 101,000 Osaka... ... 
147,153 Glasgow... . 153,000 Tokyo..... 
Liverpool... 169,000}|Korea, Rep. of 
164,316 London banon...,.. 
366,963 City & Malaya... ... 
112,296 County..... 1,208,000||Pakistan. .... 
195,343 London, Gt.| 2,161,000]! Philippine 
139,074 Manchester. 164,000 ReMi saasne 
,993|| Yugoslavia... 217,542||Singapore.. . . . 
425,000 Afri Thailand..... 
36,050 mca United Arab 
137,587)|Algeria....... 164,636 Republic— 
3,182,455||French West TORE es 
161,8 Africa is ia 27,149 Oceania 
560,100]/Kenya....... 34,397||Australia. .... 
488,¢ Morocco...... 128,133 Adelaide... . 
250,900]|Nigeria....... 29,349 Brisbane. . . 
42,411||Rhodesia & Melbourne. . 
1,402,155 Nyasaland. . 95,770 Sydney 
76,906||Union of South Hawail....... 
55,114|| Africa...... 887,601 Honolulu. .. 
130,822 Capetown. . 100,416\(New Zealand.. 


Independent Telephone Companies Are Prospering 
About t of 7 teleph: {0,100 D neton 
ut one out o elephones, or some 10, ;000 are owned by independents. By the close of 
year (1960) some 3,200 non-Bell System companies will operate 10,755 exchanges, Caarving 11,300,600 
subscribers. Their gross revenues in 1960 are expected to top $1 billion for the first time, against 
$881,800 last year, and investment in plant and equipment probably will rises to approximately $4 bil- 
lion. Well over a dozen independents do an annual business in excess of $5,000,000. Rochester Telephone 


Corp, installed its 300,000th phone late in 1960, expects to install the 400,000th in six years. Most of 
the independents are prospering. 


184,534 


185.452 
32,235 
244,028 


50,182 
31,927 


43.800 
1,998,704 
115,270 


- MANUFACTURES AND MINERALS 
General Statistics for Major Industry Groups, 1958 


Source; Bureau of the Census 


The 1958 Census of Manufactures was conducted by obtaining a separate xt for each establish- 
eet ee with no employees are excluded. ost 300,000 manufacturing establishments were 


All employees Production workers Value 

|__| —________Y_| added by 

Industry Man- manu fac- 
Number | Payroll | Number hours Wages ture! 
(million : (million (million 
: (1,000) dollars) (1,000) (millions) | dollars) dollars) 
Food and kindred products......... 1,667 7,408 1,11 2,261 4,404 16,574 
| Tobacco manufactures. .. a 84 295 7 147 24: 1415 
- Textile mill products... ... . 919 3,016 1,601 2,472 5,100 
Apparel and related product 1,168 % 1,020 1,837 2,73 5,904 
Lumber and wood products. 582 1,982 968 1,61 3,093 
Furniture and fixtures..... 358 1,437 296 589 2,401 
Pulp, paper and products... 2,778 8 941 7 5,642 
Printing and penne. Sesth e 861 4,469 526 1,036 2,573 7,318 
Chemicals and products............ 730 4,091 477 971 2,341 12,422 
Petroleum and coal products........ 179 1,117 130 256 758 2,642 
Mubber products. 6. fo. oes ayek ve 232 1,214 179 349 864 2,294 
Leather and leather goods.......... 342 1,121 304 556 894 1,833 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 552 2,545 445 891 1,930 5,435 
Primary metal industries... ........ 1,073 6,186 869 1,643 4,635 11,264 
Fabricated metal products.......... 1,038 5,262 802 1,603 3,636 9,094 
Machinery, except electrical. ....... 1,549 | 8,379 1,095 2,162 5,361 14,568 
Blectrical machinery............... 1,005 5,012 718 1,425 3,090 9,192 
Transportation equipment.......... 1,480 8,678 1,085 2,172 5,753 14,783 
Instruments and related products... . 291 1,556 198 396 908 2,813 
Miscellaneous manufactures........ 725 3,621 518 1,032 2,109 6,032 

Administrative and auxiliary........ 557 1 are es eee 
All industries, total............ 15,949 77,729 11,629 22,836 49,320 140,318 


1The unadjusted value added is derived by subtracting the cost of raw materials, semi manufactured 
parts and components, supplies, fuels, purchased electric energy, and contract work from the value of 
shipments of manufacturing establishments in each industry. = 


Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Production and related workers 


All a 
r Em- Indexes 
Bf ployees Number 1947-49 Average — 100 paket Aversre A rerage 
month number —_——_——_—_————| weekly weekly ourly 
Employment Pay roll earnings | hours | earnings 
15,321,000 | 12,715,000 102.8 r 105.1 $54.14 40.1 $1.350 
14,178,000 | 11,597,000 93.8 97.2 54.92 39.2 1.401 
14,967,000 | 12,317,000 99.6 111.7 59.33 40.5 1.465 
16,104,000 | 13,155,000 106.4 129.8 64.71 40.7 1.59 
1334, 13,144,000 106.3 136.6 | 67.97 40.7 1.67 
,238,000 | 13,833,000 111.8 151.4 71.69 40.5 1.77 
15,995,000 | 12,589 000 101.8 137.7 71.86 39.7 1.81 
6,563, 13,061,000 105.6 152.9 | 76.52 40.7 1.88 
16,903,000 | 13,195,000 106.7 161.4 79.99 40.4 1,98 
16,782,000 | 12,911,000 104.4 162.7 | 82.39 39.8 2.07 
15,468,000 | 11,658,000 94.3 148.7 83,50 39.2 2.13 
16,168,000 | 12,237,000 98.9 167.2 89.24 40.2 2.22 
16,470,000 | 12,449,000 + 175.5 | 92.29 40.3 | 2.29 
16,520,000 | 12,494,000 |............ 173.9 91.14 39.8 {| 2.29 
16,478,000 | 12,435,000 |............ 172.6 90.91 | 39.7 2.29 
Apr 6,380, 2 534 000 pert tes 168.8 89.60 39.3 2.28 
= May (prel.)| 16,352,000 | 12,303,000 |..--........ 171.7 91.37 39.9 | 2.29 


#Publication of this index was discontinued beginning with January 1960. 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Manufacturing Durable goods | Nondurable goods 
Gross | Excluding overtime 
‘ane ee | exctud- | excnme 
month Index Gross | ing over- Gross | ing oyer- 

(annual ayerage) | Amount | Amount chat peg time time 
sas Races os $1.350 $1.310 101.7 $1.410 $1.278 $1.241 

1949. Sok aie te aes a 1.401 1.367 106.1 1.469 1.325 1/292 
TE Nite ees: Se eee a 1.465 1.415 109.9 1,537 1.378 1.337 
TOT pia Aas ie Se 1.59 1.53 118.8 1.67 1.48 1.43 
BOGIES vay tale Gime so cee ie 1.6 1.61 125.0 1.77 1.54 1.49 
reer ee Aer ener vedae 1.77 1.71 32.8 U37 | 161 1.56 
MO cS aoe desig ake 1.81 1.76 : 1.92 | “166 |e 6t 
= eae ae ale Be, Sie 188 182 201 | awe 1.66 
PO cs, SM saPoeng at 1.98 1.91 230. | 1.80 1,75 
Ty eae. «a ae 2.07 2.01 220Te| LESS Ese 
1958. 2.13 2.08 2.28 194 | 1.89 
1959... 2.22 2.15 2.38 2.00 1.94 
1960 Jan 2.29 2.21 2.46 2:05 1.98 
Feb 2:29 2.21 2.45 2.05 1.99 
Mar. SEP cams ece 4 2.29 2.22 2.45 2.06 2.00 
Rpr.. Pave aps 2.28 2.22 2:24 | 2.06 2:01 

May (prel.)........ |__ 2.29 2:22 2.24 —-| 2.07 2.01 


681 


.D1D 2,287 2,877,875,000 
3,578 6,443 813,463,000 
2,280 9,063 588,594,000 
»864 163,751 ,580,000) 
PRG 3,133 137,124 621,742,000 
ACCC) eae a eee 2,742 8,26: 465,000 
Maryland. ~o ae 3,431 259,205 1,254,813,000 
Massachusetts. She eee 11,415 678,910 3,035,745,000) 
Michigan. . : 13,417 882,641 172,363,000 
Minnesota. . 5,327 219,168 1,084,114,000 
Mississippi 40: 109,37 002, 
Missouri. 
Montana. 5 
Nebraska 
Nevada. Rclereesone 
New Hampshire. eaters Ciaran Ts 
New Jersey. - x Sant 
New Mexico. . 
New.York.. 


North Carolina. Soucy Ae haan 
North Pakota. Wan 
Ohio. . apeece 

Oklahoma... 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina. . 

South Dakota..... at 
SREMNOBSOO foc Seinen nee 8 


Vermont. 

Virginia. . eas 
Washington. Se amity Faas 
West Virginia..........:- 
WVIECORSED ovis cide. ets 
Wyoming...... 


2 3077 355,000 
31,674,000 


ES 


< 


32352583 


seeeese 


ee) 
bad 
BES 
NI 
oO 
a 


Total. 298,705 


16,046,945 


$78,202,386,000|$140,706,426,000 


$8,979,917,006 


iBased. on F Seported eacraveient totals for the payroll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 


August, and November. 


“The unadjusted value added is derived by subtracting the cost of raw materials, semi manufactured 
parts and components, supplies, fuels, purchased electric energy, 


shipments of manufacturing establishments in each industry. 


Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Industry Groups 


Source; Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Amounts estimated, 


in_ millions of dollars) 


and contract work from the value of ® 


Profits before Federal 
Income Taxes Profits after taxes 
Industry Group Pct. of Sales Pct. of Sale 
1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 
Durable goods. alive SEN One oT eae: a7. 9.3 8,055 3.9 4.8 
Transportation equipment. . PAS Sitvete sani es tiles ies Bee 6.2 9.2 1,940 3.3 4.6 
Motor vehicles and equipment! . 3,290 7.0 12.4 1,658 4.0 6.3 
Hlectrical machinery, equipment and | suppites. . 2,371 ag 8.9 1,185 3.8 4.5 
Other machinery. . * .| 2,502 7.8 9.6 1,250 3.7 4.8 
Other fabricated metal products... myers) <siemeet a dy LOO: 6,2 6.5 549 3.0 3.2 : 
Primary iron and steel. sehen nies hae RES Roe OR 10:7 10.8 1,041 5.4 5.4 . 
Primary nonferrous metals. Phivas., «teak ee aie 915 8.3 9.8 541 4.8 5.8 - 
Stone, clay and glass products... ... pees eA 1,267 12.9 14.6 685 7.0 7.9 q 
Furniture and fixtures......... 2 aa 226 4.5 5.3 115 2.1 2.7 
Other lumber and wood products. ; 460 5.1 7.1 268 2.8 4.2 
Instruments and related products. .... : 629 11.0 13.1 313 5.3 6.5 
Miscellaneous fee i EES a ordna ; 347 5.5 7.2 168 2.6 3.5 
Nondurable goods. A .| 13,915 ion 8.3 8,274 4.4 4.9 
Food and kindred products. tephgan othe dean eres 4.5 4.9 1,251 2.2 2.4 
Tobacco manufactures, ... 6.0.2.0... ccc vanes 551 11:2 11.2 265 5.4 5.4 
Textile mill products. Se Seto 780 3.7 5.7 416 1.7 3.0 
Apparel and other finished products..........: 321 2.3 3.0 167 1.0 1.65 
Paper and allied products. -...] 1,204 8.8 10.2 619 4.5 5.2. 
Printing and publishing, except newspapers. Peet 587 6.3. °° 7.6 305 3.1 4.0 
Chemicals and allied products. . eons t aie S025 12.7 14.8 2,141 6.9 7.9 
Petroleum refining and Paleten indusiries. Pergo or 3,083 10.0 10.8 2,673 9.2 9.3 
Petroleum refining! . sseece| 3,002 10.2 10.9 2,625 9.5 9.5 
Rubber products. : 675 7.9 7.8 347 3.9 4.0 
Leather and leather products. 185 3.8 4.6 90 1.7 2.2 
All manufacturing corporations, ‘except news- 
papers. a: sseeceee ee | 29,694 7.4 8.8 16,328 4.2 4.8 
EE NS 828 LSS eI 


MIncluded in major industry above. 


Manufactures—Textile Industry Production; Rubber 683 
Cotton, Synthetics, Wool and Silk Textiles 


Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


Tate COTTON TEXTILES OTHER MAN-MADE FIBER FABRICS 
(Including cotton tire ee ate 5 apd (Except Rayon and/or Acetate) 
Hanae ey igs aa 1959 1958 
Production, ................ 11330. 230, 33 10,469,801 | Other man-made fiber fabrics..| 836,277 __ | 694,467 
xports EH ricaesrts 932 
Imports, . CA ae 240; 3a 140,996 | WOOLEN AND WORSTED WOVEN GOODS 
Available tor U. 8." are aks SS 
consumption, . |10,998,170 |10, 109,865 | Woolen aus Wersitest woven | 
Available per capita | sq. yds. . 62.10 58.08 goods. - Se 310,831 | 271,340 
PRODUCTION OF BROAD L a 
WOVEN FABRICS SILK, PART-SILK, OTHER FABRICS 
(Except tire cord and fabrics) “Silk, adi Ne and oe oh 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS fabrics. . iat 44,289 | 34,899 
Fabrics (1,000 linear yards) | -y, 

D . ‘otal production of broad, woven goods (cot- 
phontincs and allied coarse a 223,462 200,212 ton, rayon, acetate, other moa ea a 
and medium yarn fabrics. ..| 2,594,819] 2,310,774 | Woolen and worsted) silk, excep a 
Print cloth yarn fabrics “| 3'382'849 3,339, 005 doo eee nee resess ez 113,408,596111,628,530 

olored yarn fabrics f 519,731 »951 
Fine cotton fabrics... 1)... 1,608,680] 1, 453; 437 TIRE CORD AND FABRICS 
Napped fabrics, blank Ss, es eee 
blanketing. . see 205,870} 195,750 (1,000 of pounds) 
Towels, toweling ‘and dish Cotton. to eek 36,058 34,425 
cloths. 3 571,626 534,849 Man-made fiber, - ocean 435,019 356,067 
Other woven cotton tabries, ee 
specialties. . : e 491,759 454,726 Total - 2.0.2 agen: «ath hee ot 471,077 390,492 
Total. ane oe .| 9,598,796! 8, 8,973, 704 COTTON INDUSTRY 1959 
RAYON AND/OR . ACETATE BROAD Saindles in place Jan 2.1980. i = ae 
pindles in place Jan 2, 1960....... 20,111,000 
WOVEN FABRICS (Includes cotton system spindles on 
(1, ee. square gor sre other fibers) 
100 per cent filament.. Adee 537 Spindles active consuming cotton only 17,638,000 
100 per cent spun. igh soe ee 419,714 Consuming fibers other than cot- 
Combination filament and — ton or blends. ties 1,636,000 
spun. 121,437 121,811 | Spindle hours on 100% cotton... ... 112,185,000,000 
Pile uphoistery, drapery, tap- On other fibers, blends.......... 10,396,000,000 
estry and tiefabrics........ 190,185 156,804 | Production in square yards........ 11,230,083,000 
All other zeros and/or goa Exports in square yards...,....... 472,285,000 
mixtures. . P 331,303 258,219 | Imports in square yards.......... 240,372,000 
——_—_——_ _|——_——_—_ | Loom hours operated, 1959........ 1,983, 164,000 
NN | OR es 1,618,403| 1,654,120 | Loom hours operated, 1958........ 1,857,230,000 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINDLES IN PLACE JANUARY 2, 1960 
Cotton Growing States—Alabama, 1,631,000; Georgia, 2,923,000; North Carolina, 5,693,000; South 
Carolina, 6,696,000; Tennessee, 459, 000; ‘Texas, 238,000; Virginia, 566,000; others, 163,000: total, 
18,369,000. 
New England States—Connecticut, 193,000; Maine, 374,000; Massachusetts, 645,000; Rhode Island, 
277,000; others, 135,000; total, 1,624,000. 
Rest of United States—New York, 29,000; others, 89,000. 


Total United States—20,111,000. 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and World 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service: Statistical and MHistorical Research Branch. United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Cotton and wool from reports of the Department of Agriculture; silk and rayon from Textile 
Organon, a publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
Year 

U.S. ~ World U.S. World World U.S. World 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
500 Ib. bales bales pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
26: 31.2 434.0 4,210 130 471.2 2,485.3 
9.0 21.1 378.5 3,825 24 792.1 1,325.3 
14.9 29.2 278.4 3,815 44 1,124.3 2,539.0 
16.1 31.3 248.5 3,925 47 995.7 2,743.3 
10.0 28.3 249.3 4,045 42 1,259.4 3,538.0 
15.1 35.7 254.0 4,065 47 1,294.2 4,001.8 
15.1 35.8 256.9 4,380 59 1,135.8 3,524.5 
16.5 39.1 274.5 4,460 59 1,196.9 4,126.6 
13.7 38.6 279.3 4,610 58 1,085.7 4,476.1 
14.7 42.7 275.7 4,800 64 1,260.7 5,020.4 
13.3 42.2 279.1 5,090 69 1,147.9 5,248.7 
11.0 41.5 269.1 5,055 69 1,139.4 5,449.6 
1958 11.5 44.3 271.7 5,335 73 1,021.9 5,015.4 
1929 (prel) . 14.5 47.5 291.7 5,575 89 1,167.8 5,560.3 


1Includes ‘Staple fiber. 


World Production of Natural Rubber 


Estimated Shipments in Long Tons 
Source: Business and Defense Services Administration, Chemical Rubber Div. 


Far |Tropical Far Tropical 
Year East |America| Africa Total Year East |America| Africa | Total 
1940,,.....|1,357,000; 26,000 16,000) 1,399,000 ||1954.. . -|1,681,500} 28,000 84,500] 1,794,000 
1945.......|}. 170,500) 48,000 53,500} 272,000 ||1955.. .|1,787,000| 27,500} 98,000) 1,912,500 
REDD spires 5 1,760,500 27,000 55,000] 1,842,500 ||1956 1,744,500]  30;000] 113,000} 1,887,500 
TODA eo ee 1,778,500} 30,000 72,000) 1,880,500 ||1957 1,756,500} 30,000 116,000) 1,902,500 
LEGO ina, | 1,669,500} 35,500 73,500} 1,778,500 || 1958. .{1,807,500] 26,250] 123,750) 1,957,500 
1953... .... 11,602,000 35,500 76,500! 1,714,000 ||1959 (prel.) .|1,898,750! 27,750! 138,500! 2,065,000 


> ‘ » » hie wa Be 
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Production and Consumption © 


Wood Pulp 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Item 


Special alpha and dissolving grades 
Bleached sulfite,... "oe 
Unbleached sulfite. 
Bleached sulfate... 
Semibleached sulfate 
Unbleached sulfate. . 
os sat ASI I Sher eee 
PPO WOOT oye oe vee oe 
PREEMOMOUAUIGHL: ciscle a cues s oie <6 00 we sapere ete 
Defibrated or exploded............4.+5% 
Screenings, damaged, etc... .......+..4-- 
Wood pulp, total!........... 05-5 


ira Saal oT he 


+ oer . ri 


(Short tons) 1959 preliminary 


Other fibrqus materials, total.........|....-6. 0000s 


Waste paper........ 


AAW OUNEL res sek ose Se ss calc cewete ee wie fee enon wae 


Pulpwood, total........ 


IW a m™ tion Te sorted. by plants classified outside paper and board 
to Sie one. aca Sn 1988, ae and dissolving grades 732,000 tons, other 110,000 tons. 
Paper and Board Production, by Major Items 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Item 1959 | 1958 
Be ioral om quoen, 
P. SAUBOCRI glcie ahi sais s&s sf 
“Newsprint... 1920 | 1726 
Groundwood, uncoated... . 926 824 
Paper machine coated... . 1,681 | 1,559 
Book, uncoated.......... 1,918 1,670 
Thitk, Sa 6 ee 1,706 ,539 
UBERE. pete 5 di bas 3,943 3,613 
Special industria: ne, 
Papeorbent) ee yok at 746 642 
panitary tissue Bunce. ids 1,846 1,700 
ssue paper, excep 
sanitary and thin....... 237 217 
Paperboard, total.. t 15,704 14,141 
Container board... 8,621 7,579 


Production of Lumber in the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census: U. S. Forest Service; Mgures show millions of board feet  __ 


TRA Ses a riate 28,934||1947...... . |85,404)|1950 
1945......../28,122//1948.. ~LN.A.{| 1951 
1946. 5 oe 1O4,212 111040......0. 32.175)( 1952. 


_ 35,248 


(Short tons) 1959 preliminary 


Item | 1959 1958 
(1,000) (1,000) 
Bending board...........| | 4,650 4,275 
Nonbending board... .. .. . 1,136 981 
Special paperboard. ..... . 1,177 1,180 
Cardbosrd.c¢ 6 ¢..\. ee 120 105 
Wet machine board....... 143 121 
Binder’s board........... 49 44 
Shoe bostd. 5 oa. a cen oe 53 52 
ere dasa ter Se eters 41 24 
onstruction paper an 
beard) totaled . 6. Nas 4 3,281 3,025 
Construction paper...... . 1,382 1,389 
Hardboard and insulating 
DOAN 5 caus pk. eines 1,899 1,635 
All grades, total.....| 34,051 30,775 


36,742//1956.. 
36,356 | 1987... 


38,007 eae SS Seer 
1985 [38 380 
lad,e tt 


ernest ras 
37,462 1|1955....... 


Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments 


ANNUAL AVERAGE BY 


INDUSTRY DIVISION 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
(In thousands) 


Contract} Manu- 
Year Total Mining con- factur- 
struc- ng 
tion 
1 44,738 889 2,333 14,967 
Cy IS ASS eee 47,347 916 2,603 16,104 
EEO AN 48,303 885 2,634 133 
DOGS cto. 49,681 852 2,622 17,238 
MORAY odis gas 48.431 CK 2,593 15,995 
CGS sari csie 50,056 777 2,759 16,563 
PODG. ies ss 51,76! 807 2,929 16,908 
1957.. 52,162 809 2,808 | 16,782 
LOGS sie 5th nvs.si 50,543 721 2,648 15,468 
1959 51,975 676 2,767 16,168 


Trans- | Whole- |Finance., | 
porta- sale insur- | Service, 
tion and and ance, and /Goyern- 

public retail jand real | miscel- ment 

utilities | trade estate | laneous 
3,977 9,645 1,824 5,077 6,026 
4,16 10,012 1,892 5,264 6,389 
18. 10,281 1,967 5,411 6,609 
4,221 10,527 2,038 5,538 6,645 
4,009 10,520 2,122 664 6,751 
4,062 10,846 1219 5,916 6,914 
4,161 11,221 2,308 6,160 7,277 
4,151 11,302 2,348 6,336 7,626 
3,903 11,141 2,374 39 7,893 
1902 11,385 2,425 6,525 8,127 


Helium Gas, One of the Nation's Great Resources 


Helium is a constituent of natural gas and has 
military, industrial and medical uses. It was named 
for the sun, helios, by the British physicist Lockyer 
when he found it in the sun’s -atmosphere in 1868. 
Tt was found on earth by Wm. Ramsay in 1895 and 
in natural gas at the Univ. of Kansas in 1905. 
Helium resources are located in the Hugoton field 
of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, the Texas Pan- 
handle, the Keyes field, of Oklahoma and the 
Greenwood field of Kansas. Helium production is 
limited to flye Government-owned plants operated 
by the Bureau of Mines and producing nearly 500,- 
000,000 cu. ft. in 1960. Where helium-bearing 
natural gas is used as fuel irreplaceable natural 
helium resources are lost. 

Federal agencies take about 75% of the product; 
defense and atomic energy contractors use 15% and 


the rest goes to industrial, medical and other re- 
search. The U. S. enforces a conservation policy 
and gas not used is stored underground. 

Helium is nonflammable and is used as a gas to 
lift balloons and airships, as a gaseous shield 
around an electrode in arc welding of alloys; in 
producing titanium and zirconium; in mixing with 
oxygen to alleviate asthma and other respiratory 
diseases, as well as divers and cassion workers; in 
overcoming explosive anesthetics by mixing; to 
color neon lights; to circulate in gas-cooled re- 
actors, and in propellant tanks of missiles using 
liquid fuel. At normal temperature pressure and 
60° F 1,000 cubic ft. of helium weighs only 1045 
lbs. and provides a lift of 65 Ibs. in air, almost 
double that of hydrogen. It conducts electricity 
better than any gas except neon. 
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Centrifugal Raw Sugar Production 
Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural Service. Dept. of Agriculture 
Centrifugal sugar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, includes cane and beet sugar produced by 
the centrifugal process, which is the Ean aoe an international trade. 
ers 0; ns 


TOS cSL 959 
ie 1 -60 
Continent and country 1gbra, | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | (prel.) 


North America (cane and beet). 
South America (cane) Z 


Europe, East t 
U.S.8.R. (Europe and Asia) (beet) 
SPIO TAAL IE OE TI Nis Sctersoxts oo: aapheie e sf 
Asia (Gane SN beSt)/ oo sods ss inves less eee ee 
CG eine tal.s's nis wey sip “octet ox 
world total {cane)\- 0050586 t-s as. 2.) © 23,728 27,667 29,031 31,869 31,960 
Worldtutal (beet)... cic. ss ees cal aes- sof 15,410 17,945 20,951 23,780 22,453 
World total (cane and beet).............. 39,138 45,612 49,982 55,649 54,413 
: NON-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR PRODUCTION 
QUOT TE Te a a 288 286 302 305 305 
OTE Ta ee a Se, Se ee < 1 Ge 1,178 1,027 1,022 1,133 1,135 
co ges RES, ee ae eS See, nae 5,410 6,295 6,577 7,558 7,861 
Mpa de CA ET cere ein ee ee aes eee cee 6,876 7,608 7,901 8,976 9,301 
CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
PRODUCING OVER 100,000 SHORT TONS 
OS VEC es SSI seg BRR een 773 850 767 1,184 1,05 
VEL Ate <2 aoa 1,125 1,307 1,399 1,525 1,390 
OSD TER TT oa EA OE Age, Fen oe arena 176 236 312 327 385 
BNPRT PRELOAS ele Ere oe Wi ota, o sersta a o(Abere spe alin Ga = a 176 215 159 184 185 
Belghyn-LEwemMboure... ... 0. vc eyes sede «spe = 395 360 430 510 245 
SPE ren, tue Methane spel tonctsen wna mecoaprleant shea 2,110 2,630 3,106 3,770 3,562 
MPRIEMUST ts CSULUPUTIEE ON icy obs Veron «Swinson sua tener eee mee 266 316 304 360 325 
PB Ania a ectncine ons-c See aigate < osete oe ees «are 83 131 144 145 180 
Prem eh we CUMCNSE Mersin k. clag sigs’. ii he-e Sarah cers: a 142 134 138 184 170 
MeovaMe Net, TEA ITIRING ey ioe BS minans eines So eae oe f 293 615 ~*~ 950 1,200 1,400 
CRIA ae ALWOAl gel re & <2 igie suertgndie ees) cine, vers yo 724 955 1,025 si 950 
Ce CT NS ae para a 2 als A a ars 23 251 2 292 310 
MEME eee fn ee Went eieccnttoars afore) aus eign ne Oo 6,078 6,252 6,373 6,577 6,000 
SOM UPL UPUE who d eigitn cco ee bets ovis e's <!Siai= 803 725 970 1,050 950 
ONE gis 4 > An SE Gein ight peer cg CRA hc wa 351 380 404 440 370 
eG EEDUDNCT Aace cope oes eos ee ie cle Sus 657 831 867 1,020 1,040 
LD Ua aS 28 6 ated ayer Poy Be Bore cece 86 89 102 105 
264 275 347 363 375 
165 148 220 216 
1,551 1,547 1,732 1,764 1,225 
85. 940 1,030 799 
1,255 1,275 1,745 2,098 1,650 
05 131 159 142 
1,066 1,085 765 975 1,065 
304 330 
1,690 2,552 2,673 2,642 2,900 
nee | ie | i | in| is 
Seer ee ee ee ee 113 110 135 127 125 
Tee RAR 00 ISDE GIBE Oe Don be Rey Ae a et ieee 828 1,078 936 1,255 -1,300 
TATA A ere lee ewe acy ee tact Le epee SO eR erere eee 364 402 387 423 430 
JETS ES 9 i SB ee ren nee ea ny 38 72 99 143 165 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda.................. 84 142 139 150 150. 
STG NG Ue no thar Gita aiGbrrrd ce cloice ai eyeing 65 77 75 86 109 
LY CT GTA hace Uy An Rete ee Een arc ary SR ee 535 632 621 580 640 
WHEAT at ile Socios 2h a eae ecard 900 1,190 1,311 1,477 1,670 
WCET (CTC RON CO eer Comet Cee SEA meade 102 168 187 174 185 
17 [Ts Tog F110 Peay es See See a cere 457 394 437 643 600 
RERUN AAER ee rai-s sects or ciste a. 6. Caine dele «areas 85 128 189 203 210 
LESS. re ER SS ES Boke eo ee ee EOS 628 763 769 825 850 
Philippines co 1,190 1,143 1,378 1,522 1,557 
Poland 1,047 950 1,297 1,335 1,215 
Puerto Rico 1,228 990 934 1,087 1,250 
Reunion 3 213 234 8 225 
Rumania 148 189 227 230 330° 
Spain eter ois 392 472 398 524 570 
PS WOREM oiayervRu. © ans ale mike yh. <ianais 331 341 375. 309 372 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... 178 188 210 203 210 
Turkey (Europe and Asia) (beet). 205 339 393 428 437 
Union of South Africa............ 68 849 960 1,135 1,070 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia) (beet). . .. 3,010 5,00 5,800 6,900 oO 
(Up etyred WIC SHE GS 1 eee SAND lt ie te Mir a Pera ieee 852 692 975 
United States, Continental (beet).............. 1,785 1,966 2,194 2,225 2,350 
United States, Continental (cane).............. 566 561 532 578 710 
MUGEN MUI CLE et Ga 2) obaiey vac pa vege, As ole ain Taal ve i058 s)10 Whe 94 220 169 178 190 
PRUROGIA VID: 5 32t.ncieti ts mee GK 158 182 288 206 320 


U. 8S. AND WORLD SUGAR PRODUCTION ON THE INCREASE 


roduction increased substantially in the United States and foreign countries in 1960, thus 
aernig wie O. S. of dependence on the Cuban market. When the administration eliminated the 
preference quota of about 700,000 short tons of raw sugar from Cuba it found plenty of other producers 
ready to fill the American demand. Florida and Louisiana cane sugar production in 1960 exceeded the 
1959 output; sugar beets had a high sugar content. Access also was granted to the Dominican market. 
Principal beneficiaries of the revised purchasing program of the United States are Peru, Mexico, Brazil, 
Nicaragua, the Philippine Republic and the Dominican Republic. U. S. sugar demand for 1961 was 
estimated at the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange tentatively as 9,600,000 short tons, of which about 
5,200,000 tons would be supplied by domestic production, including Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Virgin 
Islands. The rest is easily available in foreign markets because of big crop prospects. F. O. Licht, Euro- 
pean sugar authority, estimates the European sugar output for the 1960-1961 season (ending Aug. 31) at 
20,800,000 tons, 21% above 1959-60. The supply of sugar has been larger than the demand. and conse- 


quently prices have been weak. 
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686 Manufactures—Imports of Leading ¢c es; Energ 
United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commoc 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Di 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, June, 1960 
(Value in millions of dollars.) 


{ Quantity 
Unit © : 5 y 
ApeeapOniey quantity 1958* *1959 1958* | 1959 
. Crude materials Bi cth iy wren PTR ay (COSI = GY Bae TEC 
eae petroleum, 2 pet ONE Re Gea mil. barrels 
onferrous ores and concen Pine -cils Bete heme eee ete 
Manganese ore..... ........:--+-.->+-«|mil. pounds: 
Copper ore and concentrates,........... mil. poun 8° 
Eeme PEATIRG OCS»... --2....0:--,--- ++. (mi. Pounds: 
Lead ore and flue dust................. \mil. pounds 
Crude natural rubber..............-.....)mil. pounds 
Trom OF€. .- ow. eee ee ee ee ee ee esses +, (thous. }. tons 
Wool, unmanufactured...................j/mil. pounds’ 
Diamonds, rough, uncut, industrial........ thous. carats 
Tobacco, unmanufactured................|mil. pounds 
PRIME RGUMED Sera ttediiy. 0-7 Wales ie, «peat ad bya a faneeie ee ie sie erelg 
Foodstuffs Sac wanes cae 
ME Pes. mil. pounds 
UG ys Eee he Ee ae erro ar ere . |mil. pounds 
Fruits, edible nuts and vegetables. sell shear as easiness 
Fish, including shellfish........ mil. pounds 
Whisky and other distilled spirits Mera en cree eit oie 
Cocoa or cacao beans.... mil. pounds 
Meat products.......... mil, pounds 
Grains and preparations BP Pian sh oe 
LMT E nteeeisict ties. ce-< 5 
Semimanufactures i 1 
Bea ca eiia. b ais ME va RRR Cs, alt gehen a ae oe a Ren EL 721 848 
ia beamed ~ SOS ie eis eet pounds? 680 739 167 224 
SEI chicane cate ais as ve ea'es ce wee (OE DOUNGE 2 | 100 105 91 103 
PRUMUMUUAUIYY Soca gles wce ese sss es cs soy. MM, DoundS 587 602 141 149 
Nickel metal and oxide................./mil. pounds? 176 223 123 148 
CMR ON Hsieliieeiss sc .u ie a,e ess dices sn POL, POUNdE? 744 559 81 75 
PRES cee fws what Rin St ciaicies vs se baie s (EH, POUNdSS 374 331 36 34 
Gas oil and fuel oil.,.................... (mil. barrels 213 238 505 505 
Sawmilliproducts...; 2... ....0....0--.+005 (mil, bd. ft. 3,419 4,075 264 337 
pe eg E, Se cect =. se es «OUR. tone ae aaa ae “5 
Diamonds, cut but not set..............., |fhous. carats 2 
Tron and pies spares RRR mary Ps thous. s. tons 1,309 3,245 90 279 
COTES PO NGUT TOUTS eee eee ER tary Recon Ac) ene (ee ner ee 
Fertilizer materials. ..................... /thous, 8. tons 1,536 1,896 59 
Rm eet I ek Pee i ea Che Ae: | eee ae ra 605 779 
Finished manufactures 3,917 5,168 
MBDEr ANGIMANULACTULES. 2-5 6 oj. oe et ellen ee tee we eee 75 743 
Newsprint....... thous. s. tons 614 666 
Textile manufacture ia icine ts 554 726 
Burlaps......... 76 1 
Cotton manufacture 150 202 
Wool manufactures....... eye araiaae 131 171 
Fabrics of wool and mohair... .. .. mil. sq. yd. 59 64 
RE EUOR TS UUOUA LO sie, ayuhai- nase Gs,5: ore beeed LYS viectg once aone ie 472 656 
Agricultural implements and tractors.....|........ 122 169 
MMIC SUNTCE TITER hs wry Ske oh oe wcu hun wn dghocenn abfericrce.s absrarcedetane 680 966 
Automobiles, new’..................... |thousands 488 735 
UOR MRORRTERSA ioe 1a SER Tecs us says <'o are sya vibige As) Ske cae «va 79 68 
Steel-mill manufactures.................. /thous, s. tons 162 345 
LOCKS; WATCHES ANA PATts. 06. Loa. eek wee [eins s ews carew ais 74 
Tron and steel advanced manufactures. ... . san ¥oma teil. gest a 77 112 
Other....... ; ea 91,237 91,546 


includes ores of ferroalloying metals. 2Metal content. ®Clean content. 4Includes ferroalloys. 5Gross 
weight. ®Air-dry weight. “Including pig iron and scrap. 8Trucks and buses are excluded. ®Includes 
estimates for low-valued shipments which in preceding years were distributed by commodity groups. 

*Data shown for 1958 include certain adjustments for inconsistencies in coverage, resulting from 
changes in compiling procedures, These incompletely adjusted commodity data overstate total imports 
by approximately $33,000,000. 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 
These amounts, except as noted, relate to electric utility operations only, including both the privately- 
owned and publicly-owned utilities. 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 


Calendar FO — 
Year Internal 
Total Hydro Steam | Comb’t'n Coal Oil Gas 
1,000 008 1,000 ge ui00 Short 42 Gal. 1,000 


Kw. hrs. w. hrs. Kw. hrs. w. hrs. tons Barrels Cu. 
91,111,548] 31,189,554) 59,293,363 628,631 pg le 8,804,530] 119.5. 


: 486, K 435, r 4,724, 228, 26,211,99 
+1329,141,343) 95,938,317| 229,543,366] 3,659,660| 91.870,776 75,420,490 628, O18 eae 
-|547,037,985 112,975,069) 430,119,086) 3,943,830|143,759,195| 75,273,862 1,153,279,586 


.. - 645,098,404] 140,262,087|500,763992| 41072'3251155.724.170 77,667,770|1,372,852,804 
. -(709,700, 1611137,707,300! 567,617,094| 4,375,767 168,426,989| 88,353,381 11627081 '808 
Figures on installed capacity of electric generating plants as of December 31, 1959 are kilowatts) : 
Preliminary hydro 30,977,108, steam 122,981,598, int. comb. 2,663,386, Total 156,622,092. : 8) 

Preliminary data on combined utility and industrial production of electric energy for 1959 show a 
total of 794,508,449,000 kilowatt-hours; combined capacity was 174,139,171 kw 


Electric operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities were $9,458,277,000 as indicated by 
the preliminary total for 1959. 


United States Exports of Leading 


Department of Commerce 


Source: 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic 


(Value in millions of dollars.) 
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Commodities 


Rictaacnaan Economic sis Division 
data of the Bureau of he Commas, June 1960 


Unit Quantity Value 
Commodity of 
quantity 1958 1959 1958 1959 
Crude ee bea oriented Bina icatto.7 lxmaaar $2,139 | $1,914 
Soo excluding linters. Livsineien' se ae weiss 6 (CHOUR DALES 4,598 3,676 656 446 
Site . .|moil, 8. tons 53 39 526 378 
Tobacco, ‘unmanufacture .|mil. pounds 482 466 54 346 
Soybeans...... mil. pounds 5,060 7,361 198 282 
Crude petrolell mil. bbl. 4 15 7 
SNES. oes 390 455 
Foodstuffs 2,382 2,520 
Grains and preparations. . ers is ? 1,297 1,414 
pea, including eciae. mil. bushels 685 714 
Cor . .|mil. bushels 235 286 
Pec and vagotanicdsc BS ee he CPT Puteomtteca ate 381 385 
Meats and edible animal fats. 137 169 
Private relief ee ee 155 111 
Dairy products. . at 101 96 
Other. . Se aS SRR RRs burn, SATO. 311 345 
Manufactures, including semimanufactures sre LE oe anual aie-P atin w olels yw [ip vetein a alecteel A iy 200 ketal ea 
Excluding type I and II Ang 8 gs pam 11,140 | 11,163 
Machinery Sretteile 68 3,665 
Tadusinal machinery, total. 2,269 2,207 
Construction and mining machinery. 698 690 
Engines, turbines, and parts. . OOO hen Tr aerial rut oh ali deadck 230 248 
Metalworking machines and machine toois. Btasetacas PR AEA 340 311 
Electrical machinery and SEDI TAYE Seekers te 807 773 
Tractors, parts, and spegsson les » 311 355 
Chemicals and related products. . 1,304 1,432 
Chemical specialties. . 503 580 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ae Bl eect: 278 284 
Industrial chemicals. FAR ore eT Bis Reet 215 255 
Tron and steel-mill products, “including serap. thous s. tons | 5,828 6,622 658 538 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories. Rs Ee ae EN ty Aas 1,087 1,136 
Motortrucks and buses, commercial, new housands "7148 162 295 321 
Passenger automebies: commerdyt new thousands 122 104 259 220 
Petroleum products. . Res i nS cA aa ttayate as 448 395 
Textile manufactures. Rubies a» A cp oa Ven ee 600 634 
Cotton cloth, including duck!. Be coher a Va 501 472 136 128 
Broad woven fabrics of synthetic fibers. weer) Mh SG. ad, 152 160 74 76 
Metal manufactures. ree hs a Bis. Sovioh tay ala inrowai| Stakscereiare cea Gunteceeate oie 480 445 
Nonferrous metals and’ ferroalloys.. 320 261 
Rubber manufactures? 278 326 
Paper and manufactures. 220 235 
Other. . ey Rabe -. Dt cheers 2,063 2,096 
Including twpe ar, “but excluding type apes ‘special cate-| 
gory” ttems 12,701 | 12,386 
Machinery | Re aS pee es Tt=1°29) 3,847 
Electrical machinery ‘and apparatus. . aalllelie: astslopehe «wet 020 955 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories. Ado drehacte anise ce Haine ol loners a Ae 1,304 1,250 
Chemicals and related products...../.. 40.20.45... Bn EN oe Sih “oat 1,324 1,447 
Aircraft, parts, and accessories. . ANE Wee oe ous 972 769 
Petroleum products. . = GES 2.c¢ PCR Wirion © ake oi Meare cints pee 543 473 
Motor fuel, gasoline, and jet ‘fuel. ain aveueinucievete vers) MMI, <Darrels 19 15 132 98 
Lubricating oils. F Bees eae 38 Wee: bares 12 14 185 181 
Rubber manufactures?.. |. . : z oe oe Bet: 80 329 
Small arms and ammunition. Bes 264 229 
1Excludes tire, pile, Saheintert and Ca fabides: aad pues Includes synthetic rubber. 
orld Electric Power 
Source; Federal Power Commission 
Electric generating capacity as of Jan. 1, 1960; electric energy production for 1959, 
Kilowatts in thousands; Kilowatt-hours in millions. 
Country Kw Kwhrs Country Kw Kwhrs Country Kw Kwhrs 
nited States!..|174,998} 797,354/|Belgium........ 4,022 13,170}| Yugoslavia... .. 2,000 8,108 
U Hep Ruistete- Sixes ,14 247,564)||Switzerland..... 5,200 17,570||Portugal....... 1,326 132 
Bees Britain...| 33,820} 114,356}Australia....... 5,470 22,128|/Cuba.......... 840 2,530 
France.... ,650 4,550 Srouneslovenia 4,800 20,870||Ireland........ 715 1,949 
Germany, West?) 24,850 ,)38||(Spain.. ...2.. 2: 6,54 16,390] | Rhodesia 
Canada. . . 3,33 103,843 Netherlands. 4,650 14,179 Federation. .. 920 2,719 
Japan 21,573 9,01 ndia. . 65 17,58! ——_—__|_—___—_ 
: Oi, ,700| 48,856/|Austria........ 3,836 14,956 Total........|469,069|1,942,704 
Germany, East..| 7,100! 36,200||Mexico......... ,660 9,78 
Sweden........ »388 32,253||Hungary....... 1,412 6,831]|Other countries.| 30,396} 111,646 
cane Pai 6,098 24,127||Finland........ 1350 7,740 
WOrW&SY?. =. -- +. 5,911 28,935||China (Mainl’d).| 9,500 40,000}|World Total. . .|499,465)|2,054,350 
Un. Of ‘4 Africa.| 4,853 22,100||Denmark....... 1,750 537 


IIncluding Alaska and Hawaii. 2Including the Saar. 


. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Internal Revenue Service 


Tobacco* 


Cigars ] Cigarettes 
Year 
(Cal.) Large Small | Large Small 
(1,000) | (2,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) 

1940. 5,235,271; 134,738 2,249| 189,371,258] 48,759 
1945. 5,274,675| 98,167) 82,416/ 332,164,670) 59,704 
1950. ,399,089| 68,877 686} 391,955,743) 40,241 
1955 5,775,608| 58,733 214| 412,308,721) 36,503 
1956 5,766,573| 63,579 648} 424,246,225 03 
1957 5,902,924| 49,010 352) 442,327,411) 31,647 
1958... .| 6,225,408| 170,025 429| 470,067,491) 29,560 
19591. 6,608,442 530, 075 196) 489,864,791! 28,547 


(1,000) 
Ibs. 


3,765 
3,622 


Plug | Twist |Finecut|Smok’g) Snuff | Total 


(1,000) | 1,000() 
Ibs. IDs. 

4,176} 248,011 
3,970| 168,523 
173: 7,732 
2,954) 79,991 

,879| 71,51 
2,819| 70,540 
2,881| 76,040 
3,038! 73,180 


(1,000) | (1,000) 
Ibs b 


175,663 


+From 1950 total figures under “Tobacco” include the following pounds of scrap chewing tobacco: 


1950—39,018,903; 1955—35,976,873; 1956—35,501,084; 
1preliminary. 


1957—33,951,000; 


1958—33,025,428; 


1959—32,990,014, 


Manufactirerse Aucerintale Brodugtion veti 3 Foserd om 
Passenger Car Production, U. S. Plants 


fF - 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 


1958 1959 1960 1 1959 | 
a | a | ——_—_——= 
American Motors (8 mos. (8 mos. 

5 eae ae ee %217\332| 401,446] -329:227||. Comet. . 2.22.62. |e nn sss leeeee ane 

Setaaibie) ne é : Lincoln... .....4..|" 28,871] 30,375 
Sf SR ca 19,901] 181.478|/Tot. Ford Motor Go. .1,219,422|1,745,409|1,227,870 
P: ’ » ’ era otors 5 
a aaa pel Pall lectin ot *P*| | 255,943|1,349,562|1,165,189 
Total Plymouth.,.| 366,758] 413,204! 352,960|| Corvair...........|...-.... 79,418| |170,649 
(7: co en aa 114,665} 192/798] 290,587 ———— 
MESOtO. -o.-5. 000: 36,700} 41,423) © 16,615|| Total Chevrolet... |1,255,943|1,428,980|1,335,838 
Poe 13'693| S0'963| Siri|| Oldsmobile: |... 21. 310°798| 366;308| 257,900 
— 8 OTe lle mialek oc eaebe. eet BOe eee camara 5 
Total Chrysler... ... 581,300, 737,799| 726,922|| Cadillac... -...... 125,501| 138,527 ; 
Fr t 5 ‘oO enera 
earls eee ees... «++ {1,038,560 1,427,835 953,789|| Motors: ng 2,169,186|2,555,247|2,195,329 
': . aker-Pac 
DTIC ORS, 3 Apna) eee Caan akoe- Rector 56,926| 153,823 71,467 
Total Ford....... 1,038,560 1,528,502 992,559 Checker Motors... . 3,267 "768 "894 
nds tr 1 267563! = 29'677).... |... |ITotal passenger cars|4,247,42715,599,492|4,555,709 


Automobile Factory Sales 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


Passenger Cars Motor Trucks, Buses Total 
Year 
# Number Value Number Value Number Value 
4,192 tLe ee es eerie ny eh yer eet tic 4,192 $4,899,443 |.... 

24,250 38,670,000 750 $1,330,000 25,000 40,000, 

81,000 215,340,000 A ,660,000 187,000 000, 
895,930 75,978,000 4,00 ,800,000 969,930 701,778,000 
1,905,56 1,809,170,963 321,789 423 ,249,41 2,227,349 2,232,420,373 
3,735,171 2,458 ,370,026 0,6. 458,400,2 4,265,830 2,916,770,303 
2,787,456 1,644,083,152 575,364 390,752,061 | 3,362,820 2,034,835,213 
3,273,87 1,707,836,325 697,367 380,997,330 971,24 ,088,833,655 
3,717,38 1370,654,083 54, 820,4 4,472,286 2,938 474,497 
69,532 254,655 655,683 | 1,181,955,532 25,215 1,239,210,187 

6.665,86 8,468,137,000 | 1.337.193 | 1,707,748,000 3.0. 10,175,885, 
7,920,186 | 12,452,871, 1,249,090 | 2,020,973,000 69,276 | 14,473,844,000 
6,113,344 | 11,198,379,000 | 1,107,176 | 2,082,723,000 | 7,220,520 | 13,281,102,000 
4,257,812 8,010,366,000 877,294 | 1,730,027,000 | 5,135,106 ,740,393,000 
5,591,243 | 10,534,421,000 | 1,137,386 | 2,338,719,000 | 6,728,629 | 12,873,140,000 


Table includes sales of military vehicles. Federal excise taxes are excluded in all years. 


1Total number includes Foreign Market sales of passenger cars and motor trucks. 


Hosiery Production in the United States 
Source: National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, June 1960. 


Summary—1959 hosiery production. amounted to 
156,286,256 dozen pairs as compared with 148,644,272 
in 1958. This was an increase of 7,641,984 dozen 
pairs over 1958, or 5.1%. Women’s and misses’ ho- 
siery (excluding anklets) production was 63,123,186 
dozen pairs, 5.5% more in 1959 than in 1958. Men's 
hosiery production was 52,506,170 dozen pairs, 3.3 % 
greater in 1959, while boys’, children’s, infants’ 
and women’s and misses’ socks and anklets in- 
creased 7.1%. 


Per capita consumption of women’s nylon full- 
length hosiery was 11.9 single pairs in 1959 and 
11.3 in 1958. Women’s anklets per capita amounted 
to 2.55 in 1959 and 2.50 in 1958. 


Men, aged 15 and over, had a per capita con- 
sumption of 10.5 pairs in 1959 as compared with 
10.3 single pairs in 1958 and 13.9 pairs in 1950. 


The 1959 per capita consumption of boys’, chil- 
dren’s and infants’ (age 14 and under) was 6.0 
single pairs as compared with 5.6 in 1958 and 6.7 
in 1950. 


Employees and Mills—Workers in full-fashioned 
mills averaged 34,680 during the first half of 1959 
and 32,370 for the last half of the year. Average 
monthly employment was 33,525 in 1959 as com- 
pared with 35,337 in 1958, a decrease of 1,812, or 
5.1% The average number of seamless employees 
was 72,665 in 1959, and this was 5,483 or 8.2% 
more than in 1958. Seamless employment for the 
first half of 1959 averaged 71,595, and the second 
half of the year averaged 73,735 workers as com- 
pared with 102,519 in 1958, an increase of 3.6%, 


Total average monthly employment in the ho- 
siery industry amounted to 106,190 in 1959, com- 
pared with 102,519 in 1958, an increase of 3.6%, 
which was due to the 9.8% increase in seamless 
production, 


_ As of Jan. 1, 1960 there were 1,050 hosiery plants 
in the United States, a net decrease of 8, Of this 
number, 414 were full-fashioned and 636 were 
seamless hosiery plants. The number of full-fash- 
ioned plants decreased by 39 during 1959, and the 
number of seamless plants were increased by 31. 


Hosiery Production by Geographic Areas—Total 
hosiery production in the Northern states—Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, New 
England states, Mid-Western and Western states— 
amounted to 12.6% in 1959 as compared to 14.9% 
in 1958 and 17.2% in 1957. Hosiery production in 
the Southern states—North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia and the other Southern states—was 87.4% 
of the 1959 total. These Southern states produced 
85.1% in 1958 and 82.8% in 1957. 


In_ 1959, North Carolina produced 48.5% of all 
the hosiery made in the United States. Tennessee 
was next with 14.4%, Georgia ranked third with 
6.8%, and Pennsylvania was fourth with 6.7%. 
North Carolina also manufactured 43.8% of the 
full-fashioned hosiery, and Pennsylvania was next 
with 13.3%. Over half (51.3%) of the women’s 
seamless hosiery was made in North Carolina and 
17.1% of this type was made in Tennessee, and 
6.1% was produced in Pennsylvania. North Caro- 
lina also ranked first (49.1%), in the production 
of all other seamless hosiery (which included men’s 
hosiery and boys’, children’s, infants’ and women’s 
and misses’ anklets and socks), while Tennessee 
was. Second with 16.5%, Georgia third with 7.9% 
and Pennsylvania was fourth with 4.6%. 


Exports—Hosiery exports in 1959 amounted to 
1,799,763 dozen pairs with a declared value of 
$7,850,974. Cotton hosiery exports totaled 326,037 
dozen pairs, of which 28,256 were women’s, 131,289 
children’s, and 166,492 dozen pairs men’s. Exports 
of man-made fibers equalled 1,473,726 dozen pairs. 


During 1959, 29.8% of the U. S. hosiery exports 
went to North America, 18.5% to Central America 
and 15.2% to South America, Canada was again 
our best customer in 1959, purchasing 448,945 dozen 
pairs of all types of hosiery, followed by Chile with 
135,246 dozen pairs, Netherlands Antilles with 103,- 


856 and the Union of South Africa with 87,548 
dozen pairs. 


Imports—Total 1959 imports amounted to 534,- 
986 dozen pairs, valued at $3,157,337. Cotton ho- 
siery imports were 55,873 dozen pairs, wool im- 


ports equalled 401,804, man-made fibers were 76,557 
and silk, 752 dozen pairs in 1959. 
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Minerals—Production and Value 689 
> s 
Mineral Production in United States 
INCLUDING ALASKA AND HAWAII 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
(In short tons unless otherwise stated). 
1958 1959 
Mineral 
Short tons Value Short tons Value 
(31,000) $1,000, 
MINERAL FUELS d 
Asphalt and related bitumens (native): 
pafuatoous limestone and sandstone. . 1,326,493 $3,343 1 aoe 765 $3,868 
317,280 4,864 362 9,385 
Carbon aoxtae, natural est.) 1,000 cu. it. 722,615 102 aaa" 074 7 
Bituminous and ithraett thousand short tons 410,446 1,996,281 412,028 1,965,607 
eco an eee thous. short tons 21,171 187,898 20,649 We cp: 
‘elium. . thousand cubic feet 352, ane 741 375,408 
Natural gas... 2.21.22... million cubic feet 11,030,2 1,317,492 11,619,951 1,396'834 
Natural-gas liquids 
Natural gasoline and cycle products 
thousand gallons 5,596,458 393,139 5,597,102 408,694 
are siete tee ntniei tain eterx thousand gallons 6, 1783, ets 296,571 7 aed weer 
pertains (erude)., .:/; //1,000-42 gal. bbis 2, 449; :016 7,380,065 2,574,590 7,476,369 
Total mineral fuels... ............... 4000s 11,589,000 11,794,000 
NONMETALS 
cexcene pele 
Abrasive stone. . 5 Pre, By te Chere 182 ee 315 
Asbestos. . 43,979 5,127 45,32 4,379 
Barite. ‘ 5,402 51 901,815 10,301 
Boron minerais. . Bs 528,209 38,310 19, 6,150 
IRPOMINE oA aie s: hace cise ‘ thousand ‘pounds 176,397 46,68! 195,48 51,508 
Cement. ... ..%. wx she Sige 376-Ib. bbls. 317,263 1,038 ,672 346,675 1,144,867 
(OV Rae een ce oy short tons 43,7 43,487 49, 59,659 
Emery. 6G eis cath eas 7,68 126 8,5: 150 
Feldspar. . --long t tons 469,738 4,278 548,390 5,213 
Fluorspar. . 19,513 15,071 185,091 8,680 
Garnet (abrasive) . ; ,303 “869 56 41,211 
Gem stones (estimated) . : ea falpieus Teer estes ,006 Bien 1,184 
MVPS re ie sees chee :1,000 short tons 9,600 2,4 10,900 39,231 
Lime. Sats, See ‘1/000 short tons 9,203 120,921 12,498 163,890 
Magnesite. . Psi else. 2 aii aia ey Senos 492,982 2,4 594307 2,401 
Magnesium compounds from sea water and 
brines (except for metals) Ngo eunivmlett.s 207,053 16,419 276,309 21,636 
“pda calcareous (inc. with stone) . Ns So nae ie o-ene o 9st e/a! nag atte eemnennas 
ica: 
Serap foe 93,347 2,065 99,941 2,645 
RAINE soi Seem ie Fash eta in ginrcinty Poss raw nem pounds 661,344 2,845 706,395 3,419 
Perlite. . =. % 291,994 2,463 324,669 2,737 
Phosphate rock. eae 000° long tons 4,879 93,693 15,869 98,758 
Potassium salts r= 
é es os a K20 equivalent 2,147 75,000 2,383 80,393 
Pumice. . ... 1,000 short tons 1,973 5,287 2,276 863 
Pyrites... . 1,000 long tons 974 987 PTA Fran 
Salt (common) . 1,000 short tons 21,911 141,486 25,160 155,839 
Sand and gravel... : . 1,000 short tons 684, 498 652, 789 730,205 728,712 
Slate (incl. with stone) De SNL On, CIOS ot IE Leet i Era SN ones MW SNOOP MEET: Smicycoch 
Sodium carbonate pa ae NY a Ate or ott Be 628,619 * 17,032 735,261 19,078 
Sodium sulfate (natural). 347,445 6,716 402,743 7,689 
Stone. “4, 000 short tons 535,923 826,685 584,163 911,982 
Strontium minerals ‘(erude) ! re ee APE Cea RE ae Sip 
ur: 
Frasch-process mines..... 1,000 long tons 4,644 109,272 5,22 121, ye 
Other mines. -long tons 153,574 1,505 151,932 1,418 
Talc, pyrophyiiite and soapstone. ere eee 718,165 4,718 795,008 5, per 
Tripoli. . ESAS 47,0: 183 ,968 219 
Vi ermicuiite, 190,564 2,728 206,579 3,082 
Value-of items that cannot be disclosed.. Bc ten 39,765 Soe ines 50,470 
Total nonmetals............... 3,346,000 3,720,000 
Donen t t’ tent 716 688 
Antimony ore and concentrate ant’y conten oat: Yt 
Gauxtte.” Pea long tons, dried equivalent 1,310,685 11,898 batt a 17,725 
Beryllium concentrate......... gross weight 463 238 328 171 
Chromite. . .gross weight Sat 795 6,187 ait 000 3,765 
Cobalt (content of concentrate) .1,000 pounds : 4,832 E hntet 2,944 en he ee 
Columbium-tantalum concentrate. OuaAGs 428,347 981 189,263 anak Bere 
Copper pce vergnis Nori eh ores, ete.).. 979,329 §15,127 824,846 506,455 
able content of ores, 
yer st a . troy ounces 1,739,249 60,874 1,603,802 56,133 
n ore, usable (excluding byproduct iron 
Saerite er) . 2 piel long tons, gross walsh 66,288 569,154 59,164 514,067 
Lead (recoverable content of ores, etc.). 267,377 62,566 255,586 58,786 
ercent or more 
hey tie Cea .gross weight 327,309 23,637 229,174 17,903 
feror re (5 to 35 percent 
bie se erous 0 ( D .gross weight 520,601 3,532 470,271 3,146 
Manganiterous residuum (ne. ‘with metal 
ties ia 3 “Fe sould flask a aypiyyes 38.067 = 8.730" Seesce 31,256" 2 i Oatie ‘Z1i0" 
nt of coneen- 
Molybdeninn (ote i hi cei ae 1,000 podons et 50,371 eine 64,655 
Nickel (content of ore and concentrate) . 5 Oot 3,37! vee ae 
Bae arth and thorium concentrates...... A 2,02 286 1,143 206 
nm he ores, : 
gif Sa alas it ante 1,000 troy ounces 34,111 30,872 31,194 28,233 
Tin’ (@onitent ot ore e and ‘concen- 50 60 


trate) . 
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Minerals—Production and Value 
1958 ae 

Short tons Value | Short tons 

: ($1,000): 


565,164 11,152 
1,863 216 


Mineral 


Titanium eae: 
Iimenite. . oft .gross weight 


Rutile, . gross weight 
Tungsten ore and con-- 
Cig has aaa 60 percent sales em 
Praniun ore. ete 
Vanadium (recoverable in ore and 


637,2 12,106 
Bose ar7 


bs 3,649 
6,934,927 


502 
1 at 349 


3,788 3,991 
5,178,315 116,397 


BONGENUPATG),. 0... eee aes 1,000 pounds 6,061 10,817 7,438 
Zing Seaaveratile content of ores, etc.)..... 412/005 84,113 425,303 
Value of items that cannot be disclosed... .|.....5....... _ 22,264 Se Gee 


1,593,000 
$16,528,000 


eM NUMRRSE A Vo rain nlcals, aie) oie 'a.e 0! a en0f ao om teatyine Ris\~ fo 


Grand total mineral production......|............. 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production by States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (data are for 1959) 


Value Percent 

State ($1,000) | Rank| of total Principal minerals in order of value 
mee .....--| $199,319) 21 be rd Coal, cement, stone, iron ore. -- 
Alaska. . Sn. 20,495) 44 12 Gold, coal, sand and gravel, mercury. 
Arizona. naiceye 326,888) 16 1.91 Copper, sand and gravel, zinc, cement. 
Arkansas......... 140,555} 27 82 Petroleum, bauxite, sand and gravel, stone. 
California. ....... 1,424,039 3 8.34 Petroleum, cement, natural gas, sand and gravel. 
OOIOYRAO! 3s. oss. + 313,438) 17 1.83 Petroleum, molybdenum, uranium ore, coal. 
Connecticut...... 12,930| 46 -08 Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays. 
Delaware......... 1,284) 50 O01 Sand and gravel, stone, clays. 
Dist. of Col : fe a " = 
LN) 3 (ok ces 163,447| 24 .96 Phosphate rock, stone, cement, titanium. 
Georgia..........| . 86,262] 30 .50 Clays, stone, cement, sand and gravel. 
13) ee 7,630) 47 .05 Stone, sand and gravel, pumice, lime. 
Tdaho. ss... 2 70,209} 32 Al Silver, lead, zinc, sand and gravel. 
UNOS 00. x wine e's 577,372 8 3.38 Petroleum, coal, stone, sand and gravel, 
Indiana. 3.26.5... 207,701) 20 1.22 Coal, stone, petroleum, sand and gravel. 
MOW Sia cc gee. eas 88,557| 29 52 Cement, stone, sand and gravel, gypsum. 
Kansas.........:. 500,464 9 2.93 Petroleum, natural gas, cement, stone. 
Kentucky........ 416,391) 10 |- 2.44 Coal, petroleum, stone, natural gas. 
Louisiana... 1,654,493 2 9.68 Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sulfur. 
Maine...... 13,278) 45 .08 Cement, sand and gravel, stone, mica. 
Maryland... 53,508} 37 31 Cement, stone, sand and gravel, coal. 
Massachusett 25,916) 42 15 Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays. 
Michigan.... é 379,244) 13 2.22 Cement, iron ore, sand and gravel, salt. 
Minnesota... .. 2 847,178) 15 2.03 Iron ore, sand and gravel, stone, cement. 
Mississippi........ 181,086} 22 1.06 Petroleum, natural gas, sand and gravel, cement. 
Missouri.:........ 157,009} 25 -92 Cement, stone, lead, lime. 
Montana......... 167,890} 23 .98 Petroleum, copper, sand and gravel, zinc. 
Nebraska. . eles 100,213} 28 .59 Petroleum, cement, sand and gravel, stone. 
Nevada. jeu 70,159}. 33 41 Copper, sand and gravel, gold, manganese ore. 
New Hampshire. e 4,722) 48 .03 Sand and gravel, mica, stone, feldspar. 
New Jersey....... 59,479| 36 35 Stone, sand and gravel, iron ore, magnesium compounds. 
New Mexico...... 600,269 7 3.51 Petroleum, natural gas, potassium salts, uranium ore. 
iWew York,....... 235,119) 18 1.38 Cement, stone, sand and gravel, salt. 
North Carolina.... 40,789} 40 24 Stone, sand and gravel, mica, feldspar. 
North psamota: opine 67,649} 34 40 Petroleum, sand and gravel, coal, natural-gas liquids. 
Ohio... sxe 395,901} 11 2,32 Coal, cement, stone, sand and gravel. 
Oklahoma. ak 751,907 5 4.40 Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas SA ge cement, 
Oregon... He 49,831] 38 29 Stone, sand and gravel, cement, nicke 
Pennsyivania. .... 863,818 4 5.06 Coal, cement, stone, natural gas. 
Rhode Island.... . 2,333} 49 OL Sand and gravel, stone, graphite, 
South Carolina... 30,598] 41 18 Cement, stone, clays, sand and gravel. 
South Dakota..... 48,485] 39 .28 Gold, sand and gravel, stone, cement, 
Tennessee 140,739) 26 .82 Stone cement, coal, phosphate rock. 
Texas. 4,201,203 1 24.59 Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, cement. 
Utah... 73,017; 14 2.18 Petroleum, copper, uranium ore, coal, 
Vermon 23,359) 43 14 ‘Stone, asbestos, sand and gravel, tale. 
Virginia. . 222,304) 19 1.30 Coal, stone, cement, sand and gravel. 
Washington. . 63,894] 35 .37 Sand and gravel, cement, stone, gold. 
West Virginia... .. 737,886 6 4.32 Coal, natural gas, natural-gas tiqu uids, sand and gravel. 
Wisconsin. ....... 71,959) 31 42 Sand and gravel, stone, cement, iron ore. 
Wyoming......... 391,621} 12 2.29 Petroleum, uranium, sodium carbonate, natural gas. 
_ Total... ...... . 117,084,000], ..... 100.00 | Petroleum, coal, natural-gas, cement. 


Value of Mineral Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
(In millions of dollars) 


Nonme- Nonme- 

tallic tallic 
Year!. Fuels (except | Metals Total Year! Fuels (except | Metals Total 

fuels) fuels) 
1925. .... 2,910 1,187 715 4,812 ||1051....- 9,779 2,079 1,671 13,529 
1930... . 2/500 973 507 3,980 |)1952...-! 1616 2)163 1,614 | 13/392 
BOSD Fo... 5. 013 564 365 2,942 1953..... 10,257 2,3 1,811 14,418 
1940..... 2,662 784 752 4,198 1954. 2s 919 22,630 1,518 14,067 
aoae Rivers 4,569 774 6,231 1955.5. tpanc 10,780 22,957 2,055 15,792 
eee 7,188 1,338 1,084 9,610 1056... 5452 11,74 23,266 1358 17,365 
1948..... 9,502 1,552 1,219 12.273 TO5T vac 12,709 23, eee 2,134 18,109 
1949.0... 7,920 1,559 1,101 10,580 LOSS Dee 11,589 23,346 1,593 16,528 
1950.00... 8,689 1.822 1,351 11,862 LO5S9une Ee. 11,794 | 23, 720 1,570 17,084 


iBxcludes Alaska and Hawaii, 1925-53. Data for 1925-45 are not strictly comparable with those for 


subsequent years, since for the earlier years the value of heavy cl. rod 
the value of raw clays used for such products. Bet Mati sids angst ma) 


*The total has been adjusted to eliminate duplicating the value of clays and stone. 


Minerals—Crude Petroleum Production; Aluminum 691 
World Production of Crude Petroleum 
Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 
Country 1958 | 19591 Country 1958 1959! 
North America: Asia: peas CaaS 
(ODT rE ee are Bats 165, are 184,768 Bahrein 14,823 16,473 
Cuba? . 209|; Burma A474 967 
Meteo 37 253 $0919|| India... 309 
ndia oa ae ee 3,2 Sie 
United States (inci. Alaska).. 2 449) 016|2,574 574,590 590 Indonesia. a at weet 11s'7i8 130038 
| Than. ot ee 301,361} 344,800 
soutetal: bene cee cece (2,745, 744|2,896,879 Tere 206,125) oes 
out America: Japan. . 2,563 2 852 
ote na CE eran Aras io 35,829} 44,710]| fuwait 509.6 504,855 
a ages pees e tees 43 3,170||  Feuwait “Neutral Zone. 29,469} 42,438 
are 18,919}. 23,590)! pakistan....... 2'2 333 
ae Bos] Beil Qatar gate] ett 
Teiador 108 ” Sarawak and Brunel 39,551 40,072 
Bri 18'732 17'733 Saudi Arabia. 370,486) 399,821 
NW iake Tati Wels 6 tele Gale a) cancels cin . , Taiwan (Formosa) 15 13 
Venezuela............,...4..] 950,796/1,011,452 Turkey. 2.379 2,700 
Total,.... Es seer se eeee ses {1,083,288 11,163,416 Dotalt yi. 24) cescine sss ie flee aes 1,883,288 
Europe: Africa: 
Albania. . 2,690 3,670 Algeria. . 53,315) 510,205 
Austria. . 19,54 16,946 Angola. . 358 361 
Bulgaria. ae ae 63: 460 Gahan Republic of... aS 3,550 5,295 
mca oatarakink hai Gaps 95 74 Morocco: Southern zone..... . 560 712 
France. . Bieiethaca etd ote 9,983 11,687 Nigeria. SS ete 1,970 4,067 
Germany, West............. 32,119 36,981 United Arab Republic 
Hungary.. Saucecsenr ate Lee 32, ,O1 (Egypt Region) .. 21,960) 21,303 
Tig ig: Bee ee een ee 10,461 11,551 [a ere 
INCtRETIANGS 20. okie os cance 11,306 12,367 Totals scat s:ccisia sas ole ee 31,713| 41,943 
IPOlands etc 1,29 ,298||Oceania: 
Rumania. . 84,49 85,247 Wew: Guinea. 0.3 i. ssi eee 1,850 1,656 
S.S.R.4. 826,397} 945,350 New-Zealand: ...otcel naa 5 54 
United Kingdom. . 59 621 _———$_$—_ | 
Yugoslayia.. 3,267 4,188 PROPS os sins te sce sere te ee 1,855 1,660 
Total‘. . |1,011,057\1,140,124) World Total. . 16,607,856 |7,127,310 


Bprliminary figures. 2Natural naphtha and gas oil. 3Estimate. 4U.S.S. R. in Ania "Gncluding Sakhalin) 


included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. 5Including Sahar 
CRUDE PETROLEUM PROD 


‘a. 


UCTION BY CHIEF STATES 


(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 


Ark. _Calif. Ti, Kans.| La. Miss.| N. M.|N. D.| Okla. | Texas Wyo 
77,398 232, 492 7,863) 38, 357 20,272] ......- 1,060)..... 176,768| 144,648) 29,173 
21 /19!702/227'329] 5,736] 41,638] 23/272/ 27312: 10;189/5, ack: 216,486) 290,457) 17.868 
11, '008] 207.832, 4,322 843) 50,330}...... 20,483)..... 185,288] 392.61 13.758 
25.775| 223,881/ 147.647, 66,139| 103.584] 4.400) 39,129]. ||! 156,164) 493.200) 25,711 
28,613] 326,48 0 96,415) 131,051) 19,062) 37,351)..... 139,299] 754,710) 26,219 
31,108] 327,607| 62,028/ 107,586) 208,965] 38,236} 47,367)... .. 4,599) 829,874) 61,631 
29,681)365,085| 59,026) 114,566| 256,632/35,620| 70,441) 5,183 ae phe: 1,019,164 618 
29,130) ges, 865) ,798| 119,317| 246,558) 34,240] 74,820] 6:025|185,851| 974,275 93,533 
. . | 28,369) 354,812 '423| 121,669] 271,010|37,741| 82,958) 11,143) 202,817| 1,053,297) 99.483 
446 || 29/355) 350,754 82,346) 124,204/ 299,421) 40,824) 87,893)13,495 215, 862) 1, ‘407, 808) 104,840 
| /31/047| 339,646) 77.083| 123,614|329.896|38,922| 94,759] 13/259) 214.661 1; 867| 109.584 
fs, 700 313,6 0,275: 119,942) 313,891)39,512) 98,515) 14,259: 200,699 O40, 166'115,572 
26,329 307,327! 78,435!119,5141354,611 47.928 105,692/17,960/196,487| 983,840| 125,968 
U. S. PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
Petroleum Natural gas, gasoline Natural 
(domestic) and cycle products gas 
Year Kerosine |— —_ 
Produc- Motor Produc- Produc- Value 
tion Value (fuel prod. tion Value tion at wel's 
wei 1,000 $1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 $1,000 |Mil. cu. ft.| $1,000 
bbls. bbls. | bbls. gals. 
763,743 | 1,284,960 262,252 | 59,689 1,127,470 120,383 | 1,188,571 112,047 
898,011 1,070,200 440,728 49,208 | 2,210,494 128,160 | 1,943,421 147,048 
996, 61, 468,021 55,813 | 1,651,986 70,940 | 1,916,595 | 110,402 
1,353,214 | 1,385,440 16,69. 88 2,339,400 68,261 | 2,660,222 120,493 
1,713, 2,094,250 98,194 81,024 | 3,290,949 145,570 | 3,918,686 | 191,009 
1,973,574 | 4,963,38 1,024,462 118,512 | 4,606,518 321,832 | 6,282,060 | 408,521 
2,357, 6,327,100 | 1,266,376 123,200 | 5,327,448 406,242 | 8,396,916 774,966 
2,314,988 | 6,424,930 | 1,261,304 122,305 | 5,385,282 402,418 | 8,742,456 882,501 
2,484,428 | 6,870,380 | 1,373,950 117,137 | 5,844,904 423,775 | 9,405.351 | 978,357 
2,617,283 | 7,262,925 | 1,428,807 123,480 | 5,807,100 431,958 |10,081,923 |1,083,812 
.| 2,616,901 | 8,079,25 1,438,140 108,929 | 5,734,307 415,791 {10,680,258 |1,201,759 
1958 .| 2,449,016 | 7,380,065 | 1,439,511 110,008 | 5,596,458 393.130 |11,030,298 |1,317,492 
1959*...| 2,574,590 | 7,476,369 | 1,488,058 110,662 | 5,597,102 408,694 |11,619,951 |1,396,834 
*Preliminary. 
. S. Primary Aluminum Production 
Source: Aluminum Company of America 
Short tons Year Short tons Year Short tons | Year Short tons 
114,518 WO5 24 as 937,330 LObG seco, 1,672,247 
2,530 206,280 S903: ees 1,252,013 LOST stra 1,647,710 
17,701 718,622 LORE Mis « 1,460,565 ieee 1,565,556 
69,021 836,881 LOGE ive 1,565,721 959. . 1,953,017 
ESTIMATED MARKETS FOR TOTAL U. S. ALUMINUM SHIPMENTS (Data for 1959) 
Market Percent Market Percent 
Building and Construction. . beRoerii 27.0 Electrical and i coker logan 5 feo vipiir eee 10.2 
Transportation (not alreratt) ee 83 16.3 Containers and Packaging. . shor ee 5.6. 
Aircraft and Missiles. ons oe 4.6 Machinery and spe hie ee | 7.5 
Consumer Durable Goods. 9.9 Other Markets Re RE 19.0 


United States Pig Iron and Steel Output ' 


ne ee ‘ 


‘otal 
Total pig iron a: 
pig iron | ferro-alloys 


57,965,548" | 59,806,242 yer craer 


‘ota E 
Year Total pig iron icine Steel 
pig iron | ferro-alloys 


J | 


1940......| 46,071,666 47.398.529 | 66,982,686 


1945. .....] 53,223'169 | 54,919,029 | 79,701,648 76,857,417 "865 | 117.036, 
pee: '907 | 66/400,311 075 77,575,458 | 115,216,149 
WOBLGn.c-s-. 70,274,278 | 72,448,543 |105,199,848 78, "375,378 | 80,798,285 | 112,714,996 
h tobe). 3: 61,312'938 | 63,353,955 | 93,168,039 157.707 | 58,808,294 | 85,254,885 
1953... 1. 74°901.429 | 77,250,168 |111,609,719 bol 39,401 | 62,123,786 | 93,446,132 


i se ne OE A I a te el ch SALE 8 hat LR I ek ala Ts carat rs ee 
Steel figures include only that portion of the capacity and production of steel for castings used by 
foundries which were operated by companies producing steel ingots. 


ORES NCTE seal a i lee Rea = Pa eee ae Ge A a ee 
PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 
FOR CASTINGS (Net Tons) (Gross Tons) 
State : 1959 re » ies 
_ Se urce: Bureau 0} es, 
New York. 4,650,017 
Pennsylvania. Ba hd 23'455,968 Department of the Interior 
R ‘onn., N. J. e] ie ‘ , 
va., W.Va, Ga., Pla... eee 3.393.067 BS | =e a988 
entuc: ain rey eae Deer + 9 
Ala., Tenn. Mise. cect | $:168,728 Heap ie 
Ohio epee aes he lel 07,003,461 | arahaena os 3633'000 
MACH RE Net acres cee => s+ os + | ELGLO,097 Penn., New York. mae 
Illinois. Pre acai. | BylTSaOul eoaneaatne 1122 600 
Michigan. . Meret 8 3,637,441 New rerseece: : nay 
Minn., Mo., Okia., Texas. Saif 23907. = seine sie 
Ariz., Colo., ‘Utah, Wash., . Ore.. ‘| S'9ay'74e | {Other states. 0.0.2... 20. 12,537,000 
California. sere +] 2,609,129 || Totat..................! 58,734,001 67,947,000 
MN et tle ins sy ve sees ox = [693,446,132 (a) included in ober states. 
Coal and Coke Production in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite “Bituminous _ 
Year | Produc- Produc- Year | Produc- Produc- 
tion Value tion Value tion Value tion Value 
Net tons | $1,000 | 1,000 net} $1,000 Net tons | $1,000 | 1,000 net $1,000 


ns 
1925. ..|61,817,149| 327,665} 520,053) 1,060,402// 1952. . .|40,582,558| 379,714 166, 841] 2,289,180 
1930... .|69,384,837| 354,574) 467,526) 795,483)/1953. . .|30,949,152) 299,140 ah :290} 2,247,829 


1948. . |57,139,948 : 599.518] 2°993;267|| 1957. . .|25,338,321| 227,754 1704 2'504, 
1949. . ||42'701,724] 358,008] 437,868) 2,136,871]/1958. . .}21,171,142) 187, 898 410,446] 1,996,281 
1950. . .|44.076.708| \392'398| 516,311) 2,500,374|/1959. . .|20,649,000). 172.3 412/028] 13965,607 


1951. , .42,669,997 405,818) 533,665\ 2,626,030 ‘ ; 
Coke production (net tons)—(1955) 75,301,826, $1,221,861,628; (1956) 74,454,264, $1,309,063,066; (1957) 
75,950,721, $1,383,287,635; (1958), 53,604, 102, ‘$975, 190, 000; (1959) 55,863, 572, $992, 085,000. 


Coke exports (net tons)—(1955) 530,505; (1956) 655,717; (1957) 822,244; (1958) 392,817; (1959) 460,222. 
Imports—(1955) 126,342; (1956) 130,955; (1957) 117,951; (1958) 121 517; (1959), 123, 255. 

Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1955) 3,152,313; (1956) 5,244,340; (1957) 4,331,785; (1958) 2,279,859: 
(1959) 1,787,558. Imports—(1955), 170; (1956) 46; (1957) 1, 138; (1958) 4,363; (1959) 2,633. 


Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Year| Copper Lead! ) Zine Year| Copper Lead! Zine 
Mil. Short Short | Mil. Mil. Short b 
bs. | $1,000] tons $1,000 tons | dol. Ibs. | $1,000] tons $1, oe se 


205,453| 433,065) 43,307/589,988| 74 ||1952 1,855 448,845) 383,358] 123,441/65 1 

1,)1,932/227,993 1174) 53,639|652,599| 98 |/1953./1,887|541,506| 328'012] 85,939 Get ri oe 
19422) 2,176|256,766| 467,367) 58,888/629,957| 110 || 1954.|1,669|492,285| 322,271] 88,3021380,312 
19432) 2,186) 257,934 406,544 52,038 |410,000; 102 ||1955.|2,015/751,454 1132] 951697 582,913] 143 
19442)2,007|/236,797| 394,443) 50,489/594,250| 99 ||1956.|2,235/949,943) 349,188 109,645 470,093 129 
19452/1,565] 184,723] 356,535| 45,636|574,453| 80 ||1957. |2,162|650,825| 347,675| 99,435/539°692| 125 
19462) 1,199/172,701| 293,309] 49,276|467,084| 82 ||1958.|1,986|522,275| 269,082| 621965|346.240| 71 
19472|1,726|360,680! 381,109! 108,997!459,205! 109 111959.11,5991490,788| 225,270 51,812 348,443! 80 

1Production from domestic ores. “Value excludes premiums pai 

mium Price Plan terminated June 30, 1947. 4 Bald 1 wunete\by the government Ere, 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
Production 1958 


| 1959 (prel.) Increase 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 


| a Meee ne Ae Sea 


Crude oil. Mae ey Cock Cnc ee ot B 
Natural gas ‘liquids. . Fike nate, Fistjsischy. gE OTe ae LSE eae ari ye 76 |  aeainey : ae yee 
Total liquid hydrocarbons. . > 743 z 
Natural gas, marketed product ion (in thousands: of enbie ft).. 7° O30" gos | i? 70 Bea | caneaee 
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Minerals—Gold and Silver 693 
Gold Production in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
Domestic gold production has decreased being about one part silver to four Pre: 
far below that of the years before World gold. Crude platinum is sometimes found 


War II, but remains an important indus- 
try. In order of current production the 
gold-producing states are South Dakota, 
Utah, Alaska, California, Arizona, Wash- 
ington, Nevada and Colorado. Output from 
Utah and Arizona is almost entirely a by~ 
product of base-metal ores. 

The Homestake mine in Lawrence 
County, S. D., is the nation’s leading pro- 
ducer, treating about 4,800 tons of ore a 
day by amalgamation and cyanidation. 
The Utah Copper mine at Bingham, Utah, 
second largest, recovers gold as a by- 
product of copper ore. Placer mining is 
done in Alaska and California, chiefly by 
bucketline dredging. By this method auri- 
ferous gravel is excavated and delivered 
to a washing plant. Gravel deposits are 
mined with dragline excavators and treat- 
ed in floating washing plants. Buried 
placers are mined underground. Floating 
dredges combine digging, washing and 
tailings disposal in one plant. 

Gold production has a number of co- 
products and byproducts. Silver is a co- 
product, the average weight at mines 


World Gold 


Source: Federal Reserve System; 


gold placers and Bede ae Po metals 
are found in some lode ores. Uranium is a 
byproduct on the Rand in the Union of 
South Africa. 

Because gold does not deteriorate, old 
gold from watches, dental crowns and 
other objects retains value as scrap gold 
and can be refined to the same quality as 
metal newly minted. Alloys of platinum- 
group metals such as platinum-iridium 
and palladium-ruthenium are substituted 
for gold in some articles. Platinum and 
palladium separately or alloyed with gold 
are used in dentistry; platinum leaf is 
used for gold leaf in signs and decora- 
tions; stainless steel, chromium and 
nickel alloys are used in corrosion-re- 
sistant equipment. 

By 1959 the U. S. gold reserve was about 
52% of the total free world reserve and 
about 17% more than that required to 
cover Federal Reserve notes and deposit 
liabilities. The amount was $20,582,000,000 
at that time. In January, 1934, the price of 
gold was set at $35 an ounce by Presiden- 
tial proclamation. 


Production 
figures show millions of dollars 


Lo] ’ Production reported monthly 
8 o Africa , North and South America Other 
A) — ——| — —— —_ 
Year 33 Q 
Sait $30 4 J 
mon =I a log af @ 
Boa) g | 22\s2| & | $2 221 2./5 | 48] 2] 2/8 /e ie 
26M & @ ‘ao om = = L-] 
a i) Z| zr oo] & Ci Gers & | S| 5 
a65| e |adigze! 0 Sei 5163152172! 161 Sal 231 2 
$1—15 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—$35 
NOOO ES sats arte 864.5) 781.7/408.2) 17.9) 23.1) 12.0) 80.1)155.4) 14.3) 8.0; 4.6) 6.7] 13.3) 30.4) 6.7 
BOSD oes aie cen 955.5| 877.7|510.7| 18.4) 23.8} 13.0] 65.7|159.1] 13.4) 8.1) 3.9] 4.3) 13.3] 36.7] 7.4 
1958.... .11,071.0] 984.0/618.0| 19.4) 29.2} 12.8) 61.6/158.8| 11.6) 7.2} 3.9) 3.9] 13.0) 38.6] 6.0 
1959. = 55 1,148.0] 1,062.6}'702.2} 19.8) 31.8) 12.0) 57.2}156.9) 11.0; 7.3} 3.9} 2.7) 13.9] 38.1} 5.8 
EOCO Jan. 02 os fica eese 89.3] 60.8} 1.6) 2.6) 1.3) 3.4) 13.2 ui i) ae Can 1.5] 2.8 ai} 
1 CG) 0 tcag It Sa pee hs dese 60.0/ 1.6) 2.6) 1.4) 3.1)°13.0)..... 6 Alas 14) 2.8 D 
NRE Mee ecto Manat ais 59.6| 1.6). 2.7 9}. 3.5} 13.6)..... 6 DBlSants 1.5|-- 3.2 a) 
UE eter Nie « akaie)| cuakaieue = 61.8] 17> 2.7 8) 3.5) 12.8)...-. 7 Be ere 3 12 eee A 
WEN We hss selene GE eons 2.6} 1.4) 4.1) 13.2)..... 5 tal tees a VE ge roe eo ae 
TU CRs etn Sao! [Sorc 63.4]..... DRG) cee 3.9] 13,5)..... As) ses Pies rire en 
3 1 «aes | Pen (onicsane, 63.6|..... EES Poa 2 Dy ee lees er eee ee i 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN U.S.S.R.: No regular Go 


vernment statistics on gold production in U.S.S.R. 


are available, estimated annual production as follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 
1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 1938, 180 million. 


U. S. and World Silver Prédiction 


Source: Director of the Mint 


United States World United States World 

Yea —_— Year 

(Cal,) Fine ozs. | Value Fine ozs. (Cal.) Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. 
1925....| 66,155,424 | $45,911,000 245,213,993 ||1953. 37,735,500 | $34,152,533 | 221,800,000 
1930 50,748,127 19,538,000 248,708,426 ||1954. 35,584,800 32,206,041 | 214,400,000 
1935. . 45,924,454 33,008,000 220,704,231 ||1955. 36,469,610 33,006,839 | 224,000,000 
1940. 69,585,734 49,483,000 275,387,000 ||/1956. 38,739,400 35,061,113 | 225,000,000 
1945....| 29,063,255 20,667,200 162,000,000 ||1957. 38,720,200 35,043,736 | 230,100,000 
1950.. 42,308,739 38,291.545 | 203,300,000 |11958....1 36,800,000 33,305,858 | 236,800,000 

Treasury purchase price of newly-mined domestic silver is 90.5+ cents per fine oz. 


Largest production of silver in the United States 


Gem Stone Production 
Source: Bureau of Mines 


New gem stone deposits are being found and 
worked in all parts of the United States. Gem 
stones produced in 1959 were worth an estimated 
$1,185,000. Oregon was the leading state with an 
est. value of $200,000. Diamond production in Ar- 
kansas was 110 carats valued at $825. Others: 

Agate—Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
led in quantities from 50 to 200 tons. ‘ 

Jade—Wyoming led, Alaska second, with over 
11,000 lbs. of jade worth $35,000, in 1959. Rough 
Alaska jade cost $2 a lb. It is sent to West Germany 

tting. 
apaste Crystal—Arkansas led and about 16 tons 
were produced in 12 states. About 11,000 carats of 
smoky quartz crystal came from New Hampshire. 


in 1915—74,961,075 fine ounces. 


in the United States 
. Dept. of the Interior 


Turquoise—16,000 lbs. valued at $63,000 found 
chiefly in Arizona, which produced 9,000 lbs. 


Petrified Wood—In 16 states 350 tons of petrified 
wood valued over $100,000 was produced, Utah lead- 
ing, followed by Arizona, Oregon and Wyoming. 

Tourmaline was found at Mesa Grande, San 
Diego County, Calif.; Fire opal at Rainbow Bridge 
and Bonanza Mines, Humboldt County, Nevada; 
an opal found at Yerington weighed 55 Ibs. Sap- 
phire was reported by North Carolina and Mon- 
tana. Rose quartz came from South Dakota. Ap- 
parent consumption of gem stones in the U. S. 
(domestic production plus imports minus exports) 
was about $189,000,000. 


694 Radio and TV—Highlights and Statistics 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Television and Electronic Highlights, 1960 


Source: Albert J. Forman, editor Electronic Technician Magazine 


Well over 6,000,000 television sets and 
approximately 15,000,000 radios were pro- 
duced in the U.S. in 1960, about equal to 
1959 output. About 64,000 service outlets 
accounted for a business volume of over 
$3 billion for labor and parts. 

The fastest growing segment of the elec- 
tronic industry was industrial electronics 
with sales passing $1.8 billion. The com~- 
puters and control equipment accounted 
for one-third of the industrial output. 

During the third quarter of 1960 the 
Federal Communications Commission au- 
thorized the expanded use of microwave 
frequencies for private point-to-point 
communications. This high frequency 
range in the radio spectrum previously 
had been used only by common carrier, 
telephone and similar companies. 

An estimated 125,000,000 transistors were 
produced and about the same number of 
other semiconductor diodes and rectifiers. 

Importation. of foreign made electronic 
products, particularly Japanese transistor 
radios, continue to cause market diffi- 
culties for American manufacturers. _ 

The electronic larynx for people with- 
out power of speech received additional 
attention. The Bell System made avail- 
able a hand-held unit at cost. 

Color TV continued its slow progress, 
with RCA as its principal champion, Addi- 
tional companies have been coming cau- 
tiously into the color TV field. Total sales 
were estimated at $100,000,000, including 
associated color TV activities. 

Of a total industry output of approxi- 
mately $15 billion, over one-third was ac- 
counted for by distribution servicing, and 
broadcasting, about the same amount for 
military expenditures and the rest for 
consumer sets and industrial equipment. 

Schools increased their use of electronic 
equipment, peecularly language labora- 
tories employing tape recorders and 
closed circuit TV for instruction, 

Radio communication signals were 
bounced off a satellite balloon and sent 
from coast-to-coast in Project Echo. 

The Citizens Band radio service, which 
allows citizens and businesses to have 
two-way radio without technical exami- 
nation, grew substantially. Well over 100,- 


000 such stations were said to be in use. 
The Compactroh, a device combining 

several tubes in one_envelope, was an- 

nounced by General Electric Co. 

Transistorized TV became a commercial 
reality with the introduction of such a 
receiver by Motorola. This portable TV 
uses a 19-inch picture tube. Philco had 
introduced a smaller version of a transis- 
torized TV the previous year. : 

A New York judge dismissed speeding 
charges based on a radar traffic meter. 
Experts testified that highway radar was 
not always accurate. _ is : 

Stereo took a dominant role in high 
fidelity, extending the trend of the previ- 
ous year. A new development was intro- 
duced, based on a Hammond development 
—reverberation—which allows listeners to 
achieve a concert hall effect. _ 

Project Ozma, an undertaking by the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory, 
was constructing a 600-foot diameter tele- 
scope dish antenna to monitor radio sig- 
nals from the stars. q 

TV programming continued to accent 
detective, western, and light family pro- 
grams, with a minimum of major dramas. 
A historic proce ae was established by 
the telecasting of four political debates 
between the nominees for President. 

New York State passed a law requiring 
all receiving and pices tubes to be la- 
belled new or used. 

Tests of UHF, directed by the FCC, 
were set for the New York City area. 
Congress approved $250,000,000 for two 
plese” to provide the technical evalua- 
ion. 


RADIO AUTHORIZATIONS 


For the year ended June 30, 1960, Federal Com- 
munications Commission authorized 668,000 radio 
stations with over 2,200,000 transmitters; 2,100,000 
commercial and amateur operators. 

Broadcast—AM commercial, 3,581; TV commer- 
cial, 653; TV translator, 302; TV educational, 64; 
FM commercial, 912; FM educational, 181; inter- 
national, 5; auxiliaries, 5,481. 

Non-broadcast—Amateur, 217,102; marine, 97,- 
411; aviation, 91,180; land transportation, 11,452; 
industrial, 64,804; public safety, 32,906: citizens, 
126,034; common carrier, 4,386; others 11,832. 


Growth of Radio and Television in U. S. 


Source: Electronic Technician Magazine (Dollars are at retail value), 


Year Radio Sets Made Receiving Tubes Made Television Sets Made Auto Sets 
Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dolla u 

3,827,800 | 300,000,000 52,000, 119,600,000 3.5 «ceca sin ods pis ad ieee Sec ‘ 

11,800,000 | 450,000,000 | 115,000,000 | 115,000,000 7,500,000 


14,600,000 | 721,000,000 | 383,000,000 
14,500,000 | 492,500,000 | 480,000,000 
15,500,000 | 420,000,000 | 440,000,000 
15,000,000 | 410,000,000 | 430,000,000 


644;000,000 | 7,500,000 | 2,700,000,000 | 17/000;000 
890,000,000 | 7/800;/000 1,215,000,000 35,700,000 


»400, 000, 40,500,000 
850,000,000 | 6,300,000 880,000,000 | 41,500,000 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


Year | No. in Homes | Total in U. S. Year No. in Homes | Total in U. S. 
1930 12.048, 762 13,000,000 T9500 0 0 tare 45,000,000 is 
1935 22,869,000 30,500,000 1955 vier eae 52,000,000 138°000,000 
1940.. 29,000,000 51,000,000 1959. ... 54,000,000 161,000,000 
1945, . 34.000,.000 56,000 ,000 1960. ..... 54,500,000 166,500,000 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS IN U. 8. AND WORLD IN 1960 


Tape recorders (non-commercial) —2, 600,000. 


United States homes with radios....... 54,500,000 | Total radio sets in rest of world: 
Secondary sets in above homes......... 56,500,000 North America (not incl. U. S.),..... 17,600,000 
Radios in business places, institutions, ete. 14,500,000 South America. .................... 23,600,000 
Automobile radios.;.................. 41,500,000 | | Burope ie. - 95,500,000 
Malevision sets... .... -... +. .--. 1/000. 54,000,000] Asiacz... ics. . 24;700; 
AUstralif. ... cate Mule, nies ae te eee OL OOO OOD 
Puraieets im United States... 0: 220,500,000 ALTICD «:.Fciaiete oie aibiad Manet ten an me Bes OU OG 
Record turntables owned—42,500,000 Total sets rest of world............ 178,600,000 


Total world.... ++... 399,100,000 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: The Wortp Atmanac Questionnaire and Yearbook of American Churches 


The Yearbook of American Churches for 1961, Benson Y. Landis, editor, published October, 1960, by 
the Natl. Council of the Churches of Christ, reports the following statistics, compiled from figures, 
mainly for 1959, that were furnished by the religious bodies in the United States: 

Religious bodies reporting—254. Total membership—112,226,905 in the 50 states and the Dist. of 
Columbia. This equals 63.4% of the estimated population of the United States. Total membership 


exceeds that reported a year earlier oy 
total of 62,543,502 members, a gain 0: 
of 40,871,302, a gain of 3.4% 


2,669,164, a gain of 2.4% 
1.7%. 


Reports by Protestant bodies show a 
The Roman Catholic Church reports a total membership 


Sunday or Sabbath ahead’ enrollment—44, 066,457 in 286,572 schools, a gain of 6.9% in enrollment. 

Membership figures in the following table are the latest available. They come from different sources, 
and totals may be somewhat at variance with the figures quoted above. Some membership figures were 
obtained by Wortp Atmanac questionnaires, others are from the Yearbook of American Churches for 
1961. The number of churches is given in parentheses. 


Denomination 


Adventist Bodies: 
Advent Christian Church (420) 
Church of God (Abrahamic Faith) (107) 
Life and Advent Union (3).......... 
Primative Advent Christian Ch. Sete 
Seventh-day Adventists (2, hls 

African Orthodox Church (24) 

Amana Church Society (7).......... 

Amer. Evang. Christian Chs. (40) 
(no report) 

American Rescue Workers (33) 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church 
Of God (300 


Armenian Church of No. Am. (51)... 
Assemblies of God (8,123)........... 
Associated Gospel Chs. (no report) 


Baha’i Faith (no statistics available) 
Baptist Bodies: 
American Baptist Assn. (3,073) 
American Baptist. Convent’n <8; es 
Baptist General Conference (536)... 
Christian Unity Baptist Assn. (12). 
Consery. Baptist Assn. of Amer. (1, 260) 
Duck River (and eae Assns. of 
Baptists (28) . 
Evang. Baptist Ch., Gen. Conf, of (31) 
Free Will Baptists (2, 217 
General Assn. of Regular eee ub 


(887) . 

General Baptists (738) . 

Nat’l Baptist Conv. of Amer. Gul, 3398). 

Nat’l Baptist Conv. U.S. A. (26 

Nat’l Bapt. Evangelical Life & goer 

Saving Assembly of U.S. A. (264).. 

Nat'l 8 By carte Baptist Convention ot 

the U.S. CHIDO) ne ers ane 

No. Aeaeanars Baptist Assn. (1,980).. 

No. American Baptist Gen. Cont. (296) 

Primitive Baptists (1,000) . 

Regular Baptists (266). 

Separate Baptists in Christ (85)... 

Seventh Day Bapt. Gen. Conf. (60).. 

Seventh Day Bapt’s (German 1728) @) 

Southern Baptist Convention (31,906) 

ie ee a eae erodeaes 

Baptists (16). 4 

United Baptists (586) . 

United Free Will Baptist “Ch. (836). 
Bible Protestant Church (37) 
Bible Way Chs. of Our Lord Jesus 

Ghrist World Wide oS 


Church of the Brethren (1, O70 ire 
Church of God (New Dunkards) (8) 
Old German Baptist ao (56) 

Brethren, Plymouth (66 

Brethren (River). 
Brethren in Christ" (151). 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren (7 
United Zion Church (23) 

Buddhist Church of America (53)... . 


Catholic Apostolic Church (7). 
Catholid Churches (other than Roman, 
see Eastern Orthodox, Liberal Catho- 
lic and Old Catholics) 
Christ Unity Science Church (no data) 
Christadelphians (500) . 
Christian 


ye ae 
Christian Church of N. A. (217) 
Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ), Int’1. Cony. (8,060) 
rain 8 & Missionary ee IRAce 
Christian Nation Church (35). 
Christian Seal ae soe: ns ne 
Christ, Scientist) . ; 


atholic Church, Zion, iil. 


Members 
—— 


Denomination 


347,942 
3! 


2,310 
75,000 


125,000 
| 503/632 


20,877,233 
647,800 
1.543, ae 


0,01 

6 
300,000 
3,139 
2,200 
184,317 
130,612 
55,637 
2,668,799 
5,000,000 
57,674 


Ral 


15,000 


7,000 
20,200 


| 1,801,414 
59,644 
80 


1||Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church G0), 


Christian Union ( 122). 


Ch. of Christ (Holiness) U. 151) 

Church of Christ, Scientist Sane ‘statis- 
tics published) 

Church of God in Christ (3,800) 


0||Ch, of God & Saints of Christ 817). 


Church of Illumination (7).. 

Church of the Living God, Christian 
Workers for Fellowship (2 44) in ee 

Church of the Living God, the Pillar 
and Ground of Truth (1 07) BRR IP 

Church of the Nazarene (4,418)...... 

Church of Our Lord pines Christ of 


od: 
Ch. of God (Anderson, Ind.) (2,244).. 
Ch. of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) 3, 034). 
Chureh of God of Prophecy (1,243). 
Ch. of God, Seventh Day (15)........ 
Ch. of God, Seventh ey (Denwets 
Colo.) (124). S 
The Church of God. (, 901 <7 : 
The (Original) Ch. of God (50). 
The Church of God by Faith (96 
Churches of God, Holiiens (42). : 
Churches of God - (General 
Eldership) es oe 
Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
Gen'l Ch. of the New Jerusalem (7)... 
General oon ern of the New Jeru- 
salem in the U.S. A. (48)......... 
Congregational Christian Chs. & ies 


3||Congregational Holiness Ch. (14 


Disciples of Christ (see Christian 
Churches—Disciples of Christ) 


Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
Albanian Orthodox Diocese in Am. (15) 
American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church (61)........ 
American Catholic Church (Syro- 
Antiochean) (40) . Son 
American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
Apostolic Eastern Chureh (27)..... 
The American Orthodox Church (no 
report) 
Apostolic Episcopal Church (46) 
Assyrian Orthodox Church (4).....,. 
Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Ch. (21)., 
Church of the East and of the 
Assyrians (10) . 
Greek Archdiocese of North and — 
South America (380) - ee 
Holy Orthodox Church in America 
(Eastern Cath. & Apostolic) (3). 
Holy Ukrainian One Orthodox 
Ch. in Exile (16) 
Romanian Orthod. Epise. of Amer. (52) 
Russian Orthodox Church Outside 
Russia (81). 
Russian Orthodox Green Catholic 
Church of America (352), ......... 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church (73) 
Syrian Antiochean Orthodox Ch. (81). 
Syrian Orthodox Church of Antioch 
(Jacobite) (23) . 
Ukrainian Orthodox Ch., “of Amer. (37) 
Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of U. aos sa (92) 
Ethical Culture Movement (28)...... 
Evangelical Congregational i. (163). 
Evangelical Covenant Church of 
America (514). 


0||Evangelical Free Ch. of America *(368) 


Evangelical & Reformed Ch. (2,753).. 
Evangelical United Brethren (4,317)... 
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Members 


7,300 
600 
9,018 
382,679 
38,127 
5,000 


4,100 
1,419,171 
4,664 


2,820,212 
14,000 


8! ‘300 
3,200 
1,200,000 
213 
50000 
55,000 
755,000 


250,000 
115,000 


749, 788 


Dokominaciar 


Evangelistic Associations: 

‘Apostolic Christian Ch. of Amer. (65). 
Apostolic Christian Chur 

(Nazarean) (37). ‘ 
The Christian Congregation (167) 
Church of Daniel’s Band (4). 
The Church of God (Apostolic) (22). 
Ch. of God as Organ’d by Git ( 4). 
Metropolitan Church Assn. (15 
Missionary pee Assn. (118) 
Pillar of Wire (61)... eas ee ces 


Fire Baptized Holiness Ch. (53) 
See ees ee Church 
esleyan 
Free Christ’n Zion Ch. of Christ (728) 
Friends: 
Central Yearly Meeting of Friends (ip 
Five Years Meeting of Friends (494). 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Church (Independent) (90)........ 
Oregon Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Church (62). 
Pacific Yearly Meeting of Friends’ (25) 
Religious Sere of Friends (Con- 
servative) (21). 
Religious sooty of Friends (General - 
Conference) ( 
Religious Society Fe ance: Cee 
Yearly Meeting) (89). “ 


Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Orthodox 
Churches) 


Holiness Church of God (29) 


Independent Fundamental Gere 
of America (400). 

Independent Negro Churches (50). 

International Church ec nes Four-_ 
square Gospel (709). ig 


Jehovah’s Witnesses (4,020)......... 
Jewish Congregations (4,079) ........ 


Kodesh Church of Immanuel (9)... . 


Latter-Day Saints: 
Church of Christ, Temple Lot (12).... 
Paar of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) 


(38) ‘ 
Church of Jesus Christ: of Latter-Day 
Saints (Mormon) (3,290) 
Reorganized Church of Tonis Christ — 
of Latter Day Saints (918) 
Liberal Catholic Church (8)! 5... ok. 
Lithuanian Nat’l Catholic Ch. (4)... 
Lutheran Bodies:. Macuser 
The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conf. of N. America: 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Nor- 
weglan Syrod.) (77)... 0.0... ese 
Lutheran Church-Mo. Synod (5,154)... 
Negro Missions (53) . Sra ate 
Synod of Evangelical Luth'n Chs, (59) 
open Evangelical Lutherar Ee 


National Lutheran Council | 
Constituents: 
Am. Evangelical Luth'n Ch. ee Rauctats 
American Lutheran Church (1,961). 
Augustana Hvang. Luth’n Ch. (1,200). 
The Evangelical Luth’n Chureh (2, 482 ) 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Suomi Synod) (155). . 
Lutheran Free Church (328)......... 
United Evangical Luth’n Ch. (164). 
The United Luth’n Ch. in Amer, (4,260) 
Other Lutheran Churches: 
Ch, of the Luth’n Brethren of Am. (50) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America (Hielsen Synod) (44) Sia Rete 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church of 
America (60).. 


Nat’l Evangelical Luth’n ‘Chureh, (54). 
Protestant Conference (Luth’n) (8). 


Baneaonite ayseape 


Hutterian Brethren cere 
Krimmer Mennon. Brethr, C sont. (21). 
Mennonite Brethren Ch. of N. A. (71). 
Mennonite Church (536). . 
Old Order Amish Mena ‘Ch. (244) 
Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite Ch, Aaa) 
Reformed Mennonite Church (17). 
Methodist Bodies: 
African Meth. Episcopal Ch. (5, Bifo)s 
African M. E. Zion Ch. (3,090). 


5, 


1, 


8 


2,315,477 


615 
12, ety 279 


i Tat 


:618,100 
3,000 


3,950 
,062,880 


31,473 
8,500 


652 
90,040 
12,337 
80,769 


259,900 
370,000 


562 


2,500 
457,735 
154,865 

4,000 


, 


14,302 


7,999 
19,931 
374,433 


00||Protestant Episcopal Church (7,485). 


4,771 


301 


the Holiness Methodist Ch. on 
The Methodist Church us 236. 
New Cong. Methodist Ch. (11)....... 
Primitive a Motoe. Ch., AS. 
Reformed Meth. Union Epis. = (33) 
Reform. Zion Union Apostolic Ch. (52) 
Southern Methodist Church (48)..... 
Union Amer. Methodist Episcopal 
Church (256) . 
Wesleyan Meth. Ch. of Amer. (1,065) 
Moravian Bodies: 
eich Meee Church (Unitas Freteaw)’ 


) 
Unity of the Brethren (32) tateeatpate aN 
Mormon (see Latter-day Saints) 
Moslems (no statistics available) 


Nat’1 David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
Church Union, AS (GO) are ee 
New Apostolic Church of N. A. (155). 


Old Catholic Churches: 
American Catholic tpn Arch- 


diocese of N. Y. 
No. Amer. Old. R. C. Church (52). 
Old Catholic Ch. in Amer. (22).. af 
Reformed Catholic Church (Utrecht 
Confession), Prov. of No. Am. (20) 
Open Bible Standard nuns O78) 


Pentecostal Assemblies: 
Calvary Pentecostal Church (35) 
Emmanuel Holiness Church (56) 
Int’l Pentecostal Assemblies (43)..... 
Pent. Assemblies of the World (600).. 
Pentecostal Church of Christ (42).. 
Pentecostal Ch. of God of Amer. (951) 
Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holines: 

Church (42). 
Pentecostal Holiness Church Tt 2i4).. 
United Pentecostal Church (1 ‘595).. 

Pilgrim Holiness Church (1,042 ae 

Polish Nat’! CatholicCh. of Amer. (162) 

Presbyterian Bodies: 

Associate Presbyterian Ch. of N. A. (6) 
Associate Reformed Presbyt’n Church 
(General Synod) (148)............ 

Bible Presbyterian Church (69) 

Cumberland Presbyterian Ch. the U: 

Cumberland Presbyt. Ch. in 8. 
BD ATOR ClLZT) «cnet hee 

Orthodox Pewnyiocial Ch. (80) 

Presbyterian Ch. in the U. 8. eee tie 

Reformed Presbyterian Ch, 

(General Synod) (11).. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A. 
(Old School) (72).. 6,2 

United Presby. Ch. in the U.S.A. (9, 227) 3,155, re 


3,359,048 


889, 196 
1,206 


Quakers (see Friends) 


Reformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church (541).. 
Hungarian Reformed Ch. in Am. (40). 
Netherlands Reformed Congregat’s (14) 
Protestant Reformed Chs. of Amer, 9) 
Reformed Church in America (891) . 
Reformed Episcopal Church (67). 
Roman Catholic Church (see page 702) 
Russian Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches) 


7,677 
40,871,302 


780, 000 


Salvation Army (1,253). 5 
The Schwenkfelder Church (6). wae farce aoe eee ; 
Social Brethern (28).. 15 : 
Spiritualists: 176,042 
Int’] Gen. Assembly of Spiritualists (209) 164072 
Nat’1 Spirtual Alliance of the U.S.A. (33) 3,14 i 
Nat'l Spiritualist Assn. of Chs. (245). . 8,825 
Triumph the Church and Kingdom of : 
God in Christ (700)...... oe Sains ys 71,089 - 
Unitarian Churches (384)........... 1 ; 
United Brethren Bodies. } oa 
United Brethren in Christ (328). aoe 20/896 
United Christian Church (14)....... | 530 
United Holy Ch, of America (453),- 28,300 
United Missionary Church (208)... || 10,357 
Universalist Ch. of America (387). 70,542 
Vedanta Society (11)..............., 1,000 


28,234 


ae 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
(Year organized in parentheses) 


; ee Christian Church pe eet Rev. 
Edwin Gedney. Exec. Sec., v. J. Howard 
Shaw, oti Hardin Ys. Aurora, ne 

Saige Seventh-day, General Conference os 
pene: TC8.,. Fe. Fes Figuhr. Secretary, 

each, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— 
Pres. of Bishops’ Council, Bishop Joseph Gomez. 
Gen. Sec., Dr. Russell S. Brown, 8348 S. Vernon 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1796) 
—Gen. Sec., E. M. Graham, 1328 U St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

Armenian Church. of America (1889)—Primate, 
Most Rev. Archbishop Sion Manoogian, Sec., Frank 
C. Zotian, 630 Second Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Assemblies of God (1914)—Gen. Supt., Thomas 
F. Zimmerman, Gen. Sec., ened. Peterson, 434 
W. Pacific St., Springfield 415 
Augustana Evangelical Lathan Church (1860)— 
Pres., Dr. Malvin H. Lundeen. Sec., Dr. D. Verner 
Swanson, 2000 Kaneville Rd., Geneva, I. 

Baha’i Faith—About 1,600 communities, groups 
and isolated centers in the U. S. Natl. Spiritual 
Assembly, Charles Wolcott, Sec., 536 Sheridan Rd., 
Wilmette, Il. 

Baptist Association American (1905)—Pres., Dr. 
Hoyt Chastain. Corr. Sec., Dr. A. L. Patterson, 
214 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Tex. 

Baptist Association, North American iy 
Pres., A. R. Reddin. Dir. Publ. Rel., Dr. D. 
Jackson, 730 Madison St, Jacksonville, Tex. 

Baptist Association of America, Conservative 
(1947)—Pres., Rev. James C. Stuart. Corr. Sec., 
eetuoeee Van Gelderen, 8841 Lenore, Detroit 

, ch, 

Baptist Convention, American (1907)—Pres., 
C. Stanton Gallup. Gen. Sec., Rev. Heide H. 
Tuller, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. 

Baptist Convenor: of America, ecueean (1880) 
—Pres., pee 4 OR . Pettaway. Corr. Sec., Rey. 
ooo H. Wilson, 1058 Hogan St., Jacksonville, 


Baptist Convention, U. S. A., National (1880) 
—Pres., Rev. J. H. Jackson, 3101 So. Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. Sec., Rev. T. J. Jemison, 915 Spain 
St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Baptist Convention Southern (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
Ramsey Pollard. Exec. Sec., Dr. Porter Routh, 
127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Baptist General ‘Conference (1879)—Gen. Sec., 
Lloyd W. Dahlauist, 5750 No. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Baptist General Conference, 
(1865)—Moderator, Rev. John E 
Sec., Rev. Frank H. Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, Ill. 

Baptists, Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Ralph 
Staten. Exec. Rey. Billy A. Melvin, 3801 Richland 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptists, General (1611)—Moderator, Rev. A. L. 
Hedrick. Clerk, Vern Whitten, 1629 Stinson Ave., 
Evansville 12, Ind. 

Buddhist Churches of America Se Tabane 
Dr. Shinsho Hanayama, 1710 Octavia St., San 
Francisco 9, Calif. 

Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church (1909)— 
Most- Rev. Metropolitan Andrey, Archbishop, 312 
West 101ist St., New York 25, N. Y. 

Christian Churches, American Council of. Com- 
prises 15 national constituent bodies united 
supporting fundamental doctrine and opposing 
totalitarianism. Pres., Dr. Clyde J. Kennedy. Gen. 
Sec., pas enipk I. Yarnell, 15 Park Row, New 
York, 

ations Churches, International Convention 
of (Disciples of ‘Christ) (1809)—Pres., Dr. Perry 
Epler Gresham. Exec. Sec., Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 
221 Ohmer Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887)—Presi- 
dent, Rev. Nathan Bailey. Secretary, Rev. W. F. 
Smalley, 260 West 44th St., New York 3G; Nowe 

“Christian Methodist Episcopal Church (1870 
as Colored Method. Episc. Ch., name changed, 
1956)—Sec., Gen. Conf., A. Ralph Davis, 4632 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago $, Til. 

Christian Reformed Church (1857)—Stated Clerk, 
Dr. R. J. Danhof, 2850 Kalamazoo Ave., 
Grand Rapids 8, Mich. 

Church of the Brethren (1719)—Moderator, 
Charles E. Zunkel. Sec., A. Stauffer Curry, 1451 
Dundee Ave., Elgin, Il. 

Church of Christ, Scientist (1879)—Christian 
Science Mother Church, the First. Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. Pres., 
Ww. Eckman, First Reader, Arthur Pp! “Wuth. 
Second Reader, Mrs. Josephine Carver. Clerk, Gor- 
don V. Comer, 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 


North American 
Wobig. Exec. 


Arthur | 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880)—Chmn., 
Harold W. Boyer. Sec., Denver H. Smoot, Box 430. 
Anderson, Ind. 

Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (1886)— 
ae Overseer, James A. Cross. Gen. Sec., 

M. Phillips, 922-1080 Montgomery Ave., Cleve- 
Tau Tenn. 

Church of God, The (1903)—General Ov 
Bishop pone Tomlinson, 9305 224th St., Queenie 
Village 28, N. 

Church of Ged in Christ pd aie Bisho! ret 
C. H. Mason. Gen. Sec., eeerce U. E. Miller, 1443 
W. Boston Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Church of Jesus Christ of. Latter-day Saints, 
(Mormon) (1830)—Pres., David O, McKay. Presi- 
dent of the Council of Twelve Apostles, Joseph 
Fielding Smith. 47 East South Temple St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Reorganized (1830)—Pres. W. Wallace Smith. 
President of the Council of Twelve Apostles, 
Charles R. Hield. The Auditorium, Independence, 


Mo. 

Church of the Nazarene (1908)—Gen. Sec., S. T. 
Ludwig, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Churches of Christ—No central organization. 
B. C. Goodpasture, editor, the Gospel Advocate, 
110 Seventh Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 

Churches of God in North America, 
Eldership (1825)—Pres., Dr. Arthur E. Eakin, 
Sec., Dr. G. Marion Smith, 13th and Walnut Sts.. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

Congregational Christian Churches, General 
Council Si gett se La Dr. Ray E. Phillips. 
Minister & Sec. of the Council, Rey. is! Hos- 
kins, 287 Park Ave. South, New York, N. 

Disciples of Christ (see Christian burton 
International Convention of). 

Ethical Union, American (Ethical Culture Move- 
ment)—Exec. Sec. pear Margolin. 2 West 64th 
St., New York 23, N. 

Evangelical Coreneit “Church of America (1885) 
—Pres., Dr. Clarence A. Nelson. Sec., Rev. Robert 
A. Honnette, 5101 No. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
. Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Norwegian Synod) 
(1918)—Pres., Rev. M. E. Tweit. Sec., Rev. W. C. 
Gullixson, Waterville, Iowa. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America (1872)—Pres., John Daniel, 1240 E. 
4th St. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Evangelical Methodist Church (1946)—Gen. Sec,, 
Rev. R. D. Driggers. 301 Palm St., Abilene, Tex. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church (1934)—Pres., 
Rev. James E. Wagner. Sec., Rev. pueldan E. 
Mackey, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946)— 
Board of Bishops: Pres., R. H. Mueller, 1401 Castle 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church (Suomi 
Synod) (1890)—Pres., Dr. Raymond Wargelin, 403 
Cooper Ave., Hancock, Mich. 

Foursquare Gospel, ‘International Church of abe 
(1927)—Pres., Dr. Rolf K. McPherson. Sec., Dr. 
Herman D. Mitzner, 1100 Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 

Free Methodist Church of North America (1860) 
—Ha., Winona Lake, Ind. Sec., Bd. of Administra- 
tion, C. A. Watson, 5939 Monterey Rd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Free Will Baptist Church, The United (1870)— 
Moderator, Rev. H. R. Reaver. Ha., 1000 University 
St., Kinston, N. C. 

Friends, Five Years Meeting of (1902)—Presiding 
Clerk, S. Arthur Watson. Gen. Sec., Glenn A. 
Reece, 101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, Ind. 

Friends, General Conference of the Religious 
Society of (1900)—Chmn., Barrett Hollister. 
Gen. Sec., Lawrence McK. Miller, Jr. 1515 Cherry 
St. Philadelphia 2. Pa. 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) (1918)— 
Pres., the Most Rev. Archbishop Iakovos (Arch- 
bishop of North and South America). Sec., Rey. 
Constantine J. Kazanas, 10 East 79th St., New 
York 21, N. Y 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Pres., Maurice M. Hisendrath. Adm. Sec., Arthur 
T Jacobs, 838 Fifth Ave., New York ai, No-Y. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America (Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic) (1943)—Primate, Council 
of Bishops, Most Rev. Archbishop Theodotus 8. 
DeWitow.. 321 West 10ist St., New York 25, N. ¥. 

Independent Fundamental ‘Churches of America 
(1930)—Pres., Rev. Clarence Didden. Exec. Sec., 
Rev. Glen A. Lehman, 542 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill, 

Jehovah’s Witnesses (1884)—Pres., Nathan H. 
Knorr, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox—Pres., Moses I. Feuerstein. Sec., Herbert 
Berman, 84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


General 
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oppor eg te eee Church of Jesus Christ) 
Lutheran American (estab. Jan. 1, 


1961, by Serene pas Lutheran Ch., The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ch. a United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Ch.) Pres., Dr. F. A. Schiotz, See., Dr. Wil- 
liam Larsen. 422 So. stn St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lutheran Church in America, United (1748)— 
Pres., Rev. Franklin Clark Fry. Sec.. Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, 


Lutheran bee ee Missouri Synod We Lats 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken. Secretary, Dr. W. 
Birkner. Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Lutheran Council, Natl.—Pres., Dr. Norman A. 
Menter, 1748 Wiltshire Rd., Berkley, Mich.; Sec., 
Harold LeVander, 200 Grand Bldg., South St: 
Paul, Minn. 


Lutheran Free Church (1897)—Pres., Dr. John | 


Eonar ene: Sec. Pastor Martin J. Clson. 822 20th 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Mennonite Church (1683)—Moderator, hee Be 
Martin. Exec, Sec., Paul Erb, Mennonite Bldg., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: Pres., Bishop Gerald Kennedy. Pres. 
Designate, Bishop Paul E. Martin (to take office 
April 20, 1961). Sec., Bishop Roy H. Short, 201 
Highth Ave., So. Nashville, Tenn. 

Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
Pres., Bishop Kenneth G. Hamilton. Sec., Claude 
K. Deischer,, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Moravian Church, Southern Province (1753)— 
Pres., Dr. R. Gordon Spaugh. Sec., Rev. Robert A. 
Tobst. 500 So. Church St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

New Jerusalem in the U. S._A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—Pres., Rev. David P. Johnson. 
Rec. Sec., Horace B. Blackmer, 134 Bowdoin St., 
Boston 3. Mass. 

Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop, 
Most Rev. William Henry- Francis. Chancellor, Rt. 
Rev. tes A. Whitfield, P. O. Box 433, Wood- 
stock, »'S 

Srcnn ‘Bible Standard Churches (1919)—Gen. 
Chmn., R. Bryant Mitchell. Sec.-Treas., G. H. 
Crooks, 851 19th St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop 
Adm. and Superior, Society of St. Basil. Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Turner, 52 gsbridge Rd. West, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World (1919)— 
Gen. Sec., Elder R. L. Robinson, 1019 Lovers 
Lane, Akron, Ohio. 

Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
“ae ee Rev. R. D. Heard. 316 Joplin St., Jop- 
in, Mo. 

Pentecostal Church, United (1945)—Gen. Supt., 
Arthur T. Morgan. Gen. Sec., Stanley -W. Cham- 
bers, 3645 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—General 
Supt., Bishop J. A. Synan. Gen. Sec., Dr. R. O. 
Corvin, 5000 N. W. 10th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(1897)—Prime Bishop Most Rev. Leon Grochowski, 
529 BH. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa. 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)—Mod- 
erator, Dr, Arleigh G. Matlock. Stated Clerk, H 
Shaw Scates, Box 5535, Memphis, Tenn. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (The Southern 
Church) (1861)—Moderator, Dr. Marion A. Boggs. 
Stated Clerk, Dr. James A. Millard, Jr. 341 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., United 
(formed 1958 through merger of the Presbyterian 
Ch. in the U. S. A. and the United Presbyt. Ch. of 
No. America)—Moderator, Rey, Herman L. Turner, 


Stated Clerk, Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, 510 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Primitive Baptist Convention of the U. S. A., 


Natl. (1907)—Pres. of Natl. Convention, Rev. P. D. 
se Rey: Hq., 834 West Clinton St., Huntsville, 

a. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, The (1789)—Pre- 
siding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger. Sec., 
House of Bisho s, Rev. Alexander M. Rodger. Sec., 
House of Depu ies, Dr. C. Rankin Barnes. Hq. 281 
Park Ave. So., New York 10, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Alliance of America—Pres., Samuel 
Turk. Dir., Chaim U. Lipschitz. 141 So. Third St., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Rabbinical Assembly of America—Pres. Rabbi 
Edward T. Sandrow. Exec. Vice Pres., Rabbi Wolfe 
Kelman, 3080 Broadway, New York 24, NOY: 

Rabbinical Council of America—Pres., Rabbi 
Charles Weinberg. Exec. V. P., ie Israel Klav- 
an, 84 Fifth Ave., New York 11 

Rabbis, Central Conference Or Ameria 
Rabbi Bernard J. Bamberger. Exec. Vice Pres., 
Rabbi Sidney L, Regner, 40 West 68th St., New 
York 23, N. Y. 

Reformed Church in America (1628)—Pres., Rev. 
Henry Best. Stated Clerk, Rev. James E. Hoffman, 
D.D., 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 


Religion—Denominational Headquarters 
Episcopal. Chureh (1873) 
Presiding Bishop, Rev. D. Higgins. 
noe Rev. ‘Theophilus’ J. Herter. 6307 Milton St., 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
Reformed Presb: Church in North Amer- 


—President 


yterian 
ica (General Synod)—Moderator; 

Pfeiffer. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert 
408 No. Maple St., Sparta, 


W. Stewart, 


Reformed Presbytefian | Church of North 
America (Old School)—Moderator, Rev. F. F. 
Reade, D.D. Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox. 306 


Empire Bint Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Regular Baptist Churches, General Assn. of 

eee Representative, Dr.cR. eeeee 
‘te 848 sopra Bldg., 608 So. arborn 
St. chicago. 5,, Ti. 

Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of aa 
(1929)—Bishop, His Grace Valerian D. ‘a. Sec.. 
Rev. Eugene Lazar, 1133 Madison St., Gary, Ind. 

Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia (1920) 
—Pres., Council of Bishops, Most Rev. Metropoli- 
tan eee Gribanovsky. 75 East 93rd St., New 
York 28, N. 

Russian ‘iethaden Greek Catholic Church of 
America (1792 in Alaska; 1872, to San Francisco; 
1905, to New York)—Ruling “Bishop, The Most 
Rev. Leonty, Archbishop of New York. Sec. to the 
Metropolitan, Alexander E. Bezsmertny, 59 East 
2nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Salvation Army, The (1865 in England, 1880 in 
America)—Natl Cmdr., Commissioner Norman s 
Marshall; Natl. Chief Sec., Lt. Commissioner Llew- 
ellyn W. Cowan. National Headiaeer 120-130 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. (See page 708.) 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church—Bishop of 
Diocese for U. S. and Canada, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Dionisije. Sec., Very Rey. Svetozar Radovanovich, 
St. Sava Monastery, Libertyville, Tl. 

Seventh Day Baptist General ‘Conference (1801) 
—Pres., Rev. Victor W. Skaggs. Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
R. T. Fetherston, 476 N. Washington Ave., ‘Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Spiritualists, Assembly 


International General 


of -(1936)—Pres., Fred Jordan. Sec.-Treas., Harold 
R. Levy. 1915 Omohuridro Ave., Norfolk. Va. 
Synagogue Council of America—Pres., Rabbi 


Max D. Davidson. Exec. Dir., Rabbi Mare H. 
Tanenbaum, 110 West 42d St.. New York 36, N. Y. 
Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches (1902, 
as Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church; ere 
changed in 1959)—Pres., Rev. Paul Rafaj, 
asa an wie Stephen M. Tuhy, P.O. Box 253, Savin: 
viedo 
Syrian Atitibekias: Orthodox Church (1894)— 
Head of Archdiocese, Metropn. Antony Bashir, 
239 85th St., Brooklyn 9, ‘Se 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America (Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate) (1928)—Pres., Most Rev. 
Metropolitan Bohdan. Rec. Sec., Very Rev. Dimi- 
we Sawka. Hq., 1410 Vyse Ave., New York 59, 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U. 8S. (1919)— 
President of Mier Archbishop aekoalnw Ss. 
Skrypnyk. Sec., Very Rev. ae D. Leschishin, Box 
595, South Bound Brook J. 

Unitarian Churches (1825) Pres., Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley. Moderator, Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr. Sec., Rev. Walter D. Kring. 25 Beason St., 
Boston, Mass. 

United Church of Christ (formed June 25, 1957, 
through union of the General Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches with the Evan- 
gelical. and Reformed Church)—Co-Presidents: 
Rev. Dr. Fred Hoskins, Rev. Dr. James E. Wagner, 
257 Park Ave. So., New York, N. Y. Pending adop- 
tion of a constitution for the United Church of 
Christ, structures and procedures of the two groups 
forming the union will continue in effect. (See 
page 701.) 

United Israel World Union—Pres. & Chmn. of 
the Board, David Horowitz. Sec., Peter- Re 
Olin Moyle, 507 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, 

United Synagogue of America—Pres., Remiagn L. 
Jacobs. Exec. Dir., Dr eernere Segal, "3080 Broad- 
way, New York 24, 

Universalist coruven if America (1785)—Pres., 
Rev. Carleton M. Fisher. Gen. Sec., Mrs. Anne 
Bowman, 16 Beason St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Volunteers of America (1896)—-Commander-in- 
Chief, Gen. John F. McMahon. Natl. Field Sec., 
Major John o Ford, Hq., 340 West 85th St., New 
York 24, N. 

Ww esleyan Methodist Charch of America (1843)— 
General Superintendents, Rev. B. H. Phaub, Dr. 
BH XK. Sheets, Dr. R. D. Reisdorph. Gen. Conf. 
Sec., Gar] Beaver, P. O. Box 2000, Marlon, Ind. 

Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod (1850, 
as Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States; name changed 1959)—Pres., 
Rev. Oscar Naumann, Sec., Rev. Theo. Sauer. 905 
Nebr act ee Wis. 

or ouncil of Churches, U. S. Conference for 
the—Chmn., Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Exec, 


Sec., Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, 4 
See te a as. 75 Riverside Dr., 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops (as of Jan. 1, 1960) 

Presiding Bishop: Rt. Rev. Arthur Car] Lichtenberger, Dover House, Greenwich, Conn. Vice-President 
of the National Council: 281 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N. ¥. Rt. Rey. John Boyd Bentley. 
Director of Home Department of National Council, Daniel Corrigan. Secretary of the House of Bishops: 
The Rey. Alexander M. Rodger, 207 Fairmount Road, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


Alabama—Charles C, J, Carpenter 
George M. Murray, Coadjutor, Birmingham. 
Alaska—William J.»Gordon, Jr. (miss.), Fair- 

banks, Alaska. 
Arizona—Arthur B. Kinsolving II, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Robert R. Brown, Little Rock. 
California—James A. Pike, San Francisco; George 
R, Millard, San Francisco; Clarence R. Haden, 
Jr., Sacramento; Francis E. I. Bloy, Los Angeles; 
Ivol {. Curtis, Suffragan, Los Angeles; San Joa- 
quin: Sumner F. D. Walters, (miss.), Stockton. 
Colorado—Joseph S. Minnis, Denver. 
Connecticut—Walter H. Gray, Hartford; John H. 
Esquirol, Suffragan, Hartford. 
Delaware—John B. Mosley. Jr.. Wilmington. 
District of Columbia, Washington—Angus Dun; 
William F. Creighton, Coadjutor. 
Florida—E. Hamilton West, Jacksonville. 
Florida, South—Henry I. Louttit, Winter Park; 
William F. Moses, Suffragan, South Florida, 
Winter Park. 
Georgia—Albert. R. 


. Craine, Indianapolis; Reginald 
Mallett, Northern Indiana. 

lowa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Edward C. Turner, Topeka; 
Arnold M. Lewis (miss.), Salina. 

Kentucky—C. Cresham Marmion, Jr., Louisville. 
Lexington: William R. Moody, Lexington. 

Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; Iveson 
B. Noland, Suffragan, Alexandria. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore; Harry L. 
Doll, Coadjutor, Baltimore; Easton—Allen J. 
Miller, Easton, 

Massachusetts—Anson P., Stokes, Jr., Boston; Fred- 
eric C. Lawrence, Suffragan, Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. Western: Robert M. Hatch, 
Springfield. : y 

Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Archie H. 
Crowley, Suffragan, Detroit; Robert L. DeWitt, 
Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michigan; Herman 
R. Page, Marquette. Western: Charles E, Benni- 
son, Grand Rapids. ? 

Minnesota—Hamilton H. Kellogg, Minnesota; Phil- 
ip P. McNairy, Suffragan, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri—George L. Cadigan, Missouri; Edward 
R. Welles, West Missouri. 

Montana—Chandler W. Sterling, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R.- Brinker, Omana. 

Nevada—William G. Wright (miss.), Reno: 

New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton. Newark: 
Leland W. F. Stark, Newark; Donald MacAdie, 
Suffragan, Newark. r 

New Mexico—Charles J. Kinsolving, TI, Albu- 

Donegan, New York; 


querque. 

New York—Horace W. B. 
Charles F, Boyton, Suffragan, J. Stewart Wet- 
more, Suffragan. New York Central: Walter M. 
Higley, Syracuse. Rochester: Dudley S. Stark. 
Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, Buffalo, Albany: 
Allen W. Brown, Suffragan, Albany. Long Is- 
land: James P. DeWolfe, Garden City; Jonathan 
G. Sherman, Suffragan, Garden City. 


Salina— 


Birmingham; | North 


Carolina—Richard H. Baker, Raleigh: 
Thomas A. Fraser, Jr., Coadjutor, Raleigh. ast 
Carolina: Thomas H. Wright, Wilmington. West- 
ern North Carolina: H, George Henry, Asheville. 

North Dakota—Richard R. Emery (miss.) Fargo. 

Ohio—Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. Southern: 
Roger-W. Blanchard, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—Chilton Powell, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—James W. F. Carman, Portland; Eastern 
—tLane W. Barton, (miss.), Bend. 

Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia; Jo- 
seph G. Armstrong, Suffragan, Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh—Austin Pardue, Pittsbur h; William 
S. Thomas, Suffragan, Pittsburgh; Bethlehem— 
Frederick J. Warnecke, Bethlehem; Harrisburg— 
J. Thomas Heistand, Harrisburg; Earl M. Hona- 
man, Suffragan, Harrisburg; Erie—William Crit- 
tenden. Erie. 

Rhode Island—John S. Higgins, Providence. 

South Carolina—( Vacant) Chartestons Upper South 
Carolina: Clarence A: Cole, Columbia. 

coe Dakota—Conrad H. Gesner (miss.), Sioux 

‘alls. 

Tennessee—Theodore N. Barth, Memphis. John 
Vander Horst, Suffragan, Chattanooga. 

Texas—John E. Hines, Austin; F. Percy Goddard, 
Suffragan, Tyler: James P. Clements, Suffragan. 
Texas (There are now 2 Suffragans in Diocese 
of Texas). Dallas—Charles A. Mason, Dallas; 
John J. M. Harte, Suffragan, Dallas; West Texas 
—Everett H. Jones, San Antonio; R. Earl Dicus. 
Suffragan, San Antonio; Northwest—George H 
Quarterman, Amarillov 

Utah—Richard S. Watson (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—(Vacant) Burlington. 

Virginia—Robert F, Gibson, Jr., Richmond. Samuel 
B. Chilton, Suffragan, Richmond. Southern; 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk, David S. Rose, Suffra- 
gan, Petersburg. Southwestern: William H. Mar- 
mion, Roanoke. 

Washington—Olympia: William F. Lewis, Seat- 
“ad Spokane: Russell S. Hubbard (miss.), Spo- 

ane. 

West Virginia—Wilburn C. Campbell, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Donald H.. V. Hallock, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac; William H, Brady, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 

Wyoming—James W. Hunter (miss.), Laramie. 


Africa—Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 
rovia. 

Brazil—Central—Edwin Knox Sherrill (miss.) 
Rio de Janeiro; Southern—Egmont M. Krische 
(miss,), Porto Alegre; Southwestern—Plinio L. 
Simoes (miss.), Santa Maria. 

Central America—(San José, Costa Rica) David 
E. Richards (miss.). 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship (miss.), Hayana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), in 
charge. Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Europe: Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., London, 

Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prince. 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S, Kennedy 
(miss.) Honolulu. 

Mexico—José G. Saucedo (miss.), Mexico City. 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden (miss.), 
Ancon, 

Philippines—Lyman C. Ogilby, (miss.), 
Benito Cabanban (miss.), Suffragan. 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 

(miss.), San Juan. 


Manila; 


Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 


Seamen’s Church Institute of New York, 25 South St., New York, N. Y., founded 1834, is the largest 
seamen’s center in the world. Located on the Manhattan waterfront and accessible to all seamen, 
it provides, besides the religious services and counselling for which it was organized, quarters for 
itinerants, food, social activities and welfare programs. Its Joseph Conrad Library offers a wide selection 
of reading. Its budget is around $1,500,000 annually and its staff exceeds 200. Director is the Rev. 
Raymond 8S. Hall. Other officers: Rt. Rev. H. W. B. Donegan, honorary pres.; Franklin E. Vilas, pres.; 
Gordon Fearey, secy.; Walter B. Potts, treas.; Clarence G. Michalis, ch. of the board. 

In its annual report, published in May, 1960, the institute provided 238,851 lodgings during 1959, 
that 49,125 seamen made use of the Joseph Conrad Library and 25,000 men of various nationalities 
took part in activities of the International Seamen’s Club. 


Bible Society Book Distribution 


According to the report of the American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., made public 
in 1960, the organization distributed in 1959 a total of 17,650,917 Scriptures in 296 languages in the 
following categories: Bibles, 1,114,647; Testaments, 1,846,267; Gospels and other Portions, 14,690,003. 
The Society issued to the blind, 65,134 embossed volumes and Talking Book records. New translations 
and revisions were published in 26 languages during the year, of which 8 were first Scripture publica- 
tions. At year’s end, translations and revisions in 40 languages were in the process of publication. 
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Leading Protestant Bodies in the United States 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. of A. was formed Nov. 29, 1950 by 29 
denominations with the merging of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Foreign Missions Conference of N.A., Home Mis- 
sions Council of N.A., International Council of 
Religious Education, Missionary Education Move- 
ment in the U.S. and Canada, National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education, United Council of 
Church Women, and the United Stewardship 
Council. The National Council functions through 
four main divisions: Christian Education, Chris- 
tian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions. There are two General Departments: 
United Church Women and United Church Men. 
Other departments and offices deal with broad- 
casting and films, church building, church world 
service, ecumenical relations, evangelism, research 
and survey, records, finance, personnel and other 
administrative matters. 

The National Council embraces over 39,000,000 
church members, communicants in the African 
M, &. Church, African M. E. Zion Church, Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Armenian Church of North 
America (Diocese), Augustana Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ), International Convention, Church of the 
Brethren, Christian M. E. Church, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Five Years Meeting of Friends, 
Greek Archdiocese of North and South America, 
Hungarian Reformed Church in America, The 
Methodist Church, Moravian Church in America, 
National Baptist Convention U.S.A. Inc., National 
Baptist Convention of America, Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
Polish National Catholic Church . of America, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Reformed Church in America, Ro- 
manian Orthodox Episcopate of America, Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America, 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church, Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference, Syrian Antiochian 
Orthodox Church, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
America, United Church of Christ (Gen. Council, 
Congregational Christian Churches; Evangelical 
and Reformed Church), United Lutheran Church 
in America, and the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., Unity of the Brethren. 

The general officers are: 

President—Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg 
Treasurer—Charles E. Wilson 

Assoc, Treasurer—John H, Platt 

Rec, Secretary—Rev. Norman J, Baugher 
General Secretary—Rev. Roy G. Ross 
Assoc. Secretary—Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy 

There are 8 vice presidents at large and four 
vice presidents for the 4 divisions. The Division of 
Christian Education is comprised of Commissions 
on General Christian Education, Higher Education 
and Joint Commission on Missionary Education; 
related bodies are United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and Natl. Student Christian Federation. 

The Division of Christian Life and Work includes 
the departments devoted to international affairs, 
pastoral services, racial and cultural relations, 
social welfare, worship and the arts, church and 
economic life and religious liberty. 

The offices of the National Council are located at 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Baptists 

The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
National organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
sionary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
United States-have a membership of 20,877,233. 

American Baptist Convention (formerly Northern 
Baptist Convention) was organized in 1907. Re- 
named in 1950. Churches, 6,262: membership, 
1,543,198. Headq. at 152 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Agencies operating under this convention of 
Baptists in the North and West include the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York, N. Y. Board of Education and 
Publication, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies, 164 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

National Baptist Convention of America, org. 
1880. Churches, 11,398; membership, 2,668,799. 
The General Organization and 11 others. Pres., Dr. 
C. D. Pettaway, 714 West 10th St., Little Rock, Ark. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A.,_ Inc. 
founded in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is the 


older and parent convention of Negro Baptists. 
Churches, 26,000; membership, 5,000,000. The 
General Organization and 9 others. Sec., Rev. 


Baptists withdrew from the General Missionary 
Convention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Largest of Baptist bodies. Churches, 31,906; 
membership, 9,485,276. Executive Committee, 127 
Ninth Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Porter Routh. Boards include Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tenn.; Foreign Mission ‘Board, 
Richmond, Va.; Home Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Relief and Annuity Board, Dallas, Tex. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 


First organized in 1879, under the direction of 
Mary Baker Eddy, the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, the Christian Science Church 
took its present form in 1892 as the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass. Today there are more than 3,200 branches in 
48 countries. Christian Science regards the Bible as 
its ultimate authority and includes spiritual heal- 
ing as part of its teachings. 

The denomination maintains the Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society which publishes the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and religious periodicals, a 
worldwide Board of Lectureship, radio and tele- 
vision programs, and charitable institutions. The 
affairs of the denomination are administered by 
the Christian Science Board of Directors, 107 
Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Congregational Christian Churches 


Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the Pilgrims who settled at Plymouth, Mass., in 
1620. Later Puritans from England made Congre- 
gationalism the dominant religion of New England. 
In 1931 the Congregational Churches united with 
the General Convention of the Christian Church. 
Churches, 5,500; membership, 1,419,171. The Gen- 
eral Council (national organization), Missions 
Council, Board of Home Missions, Council for So- 
cial Action, and Office of Communication are at 287 
Park Ave. South, New York, N. Y. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
the Pilgrim Press are at 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. (See also United Church of Christ.) 


Disciples of Christ 


International Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ), an American movement for 
Christian unity founded in 1809 by Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son, Alexander, An association was 
formed at Washington, Pa. First church was 
built in 1811, at Brush Run. The movement is 
congregational in government. Churches in the 
U. S:, 8,060; membership in the U. S., 1,801,414. 
The denomination comprises the International 
Convention, the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and several cooperating associations and 
boards. Exec. Sec., Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 221 Ohmer 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 


Evangelical Churches 


The Evangelical and Reformed Church was 
formed in 1934 by a union of the Evangelical Synod 
of North America and the Reformed Church in the 
U. S. After adoption of a constitution, the merged 
boards were organized in 1941. The two merged 
groups originated with immigrants from Germany 
and Switzerland in the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies. Churches, 2,753; membership, 810,007. Ha., 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. (See also United 
Church of Christ.) 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church was 
organized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn- 
sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the late 18th century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 
United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,317; membership, 749,788. Headq., 601 W. River- 
view Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio, and Evangelical Press 
Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Latter-Day Saints 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) was organized Apr. 6, 1830, at 
Fayette, Seneca Co., N. Y., by Joseph Smith, first 
president. After settling in Kirtland, O., and In- 
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dependence, Mo., the members located in Nauvoo, 
Ill., im 1839 to escape persecution. Attacks by 
other settlers led to the fatal shooting of Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum while they were in 
the Carthage, Ill., jail for protection from the 
mob, June 27, 1844. In 1847 many members moved 
by covered wagons across the Plains to Utah. 

The church is divided into stakes, wards, 
branches and missions. Highest authority is the 
First Presidency, consisting of the President and 
two counselors, assisted by 12 apostles. David O. 
McKay is the 9th and current President. Total 
number of wards and branches in the U. S., 3,290; 
membership, 1,457,735..Heada., 47 East South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Following the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, 
the scattered congregations that did not leave for 
the Far West formed the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, with the 
founder’s son, Joseph Smith, as president. Church- 
es, 918; membership, 154,865. Ha., the Auditorium, 
Independence, Mo. 


Lutherans 
‘Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia. Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 8,062,880. 


The American Lutheran Church was organized 
as a new body of 2,250,000 members during a con- 
stituting convention at Minneapolis, Minn., April 
22-24, 1960. It combines the American Lutheran 
Church (ALC), The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(ELC) and United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(UELC). The merger brings together Lutherans 
of differing national heritage—German (ALC), 
Norwegian (ELC), Danish (UELC.) Headquarters 
of the new church beginning Jan. 1, 1961, will be 
at 422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis. Dr. F. A. Schiotz, 
ELC president, was elected first -president of the 
new body. Regional offices are béing established 
at Chicago, Dallas, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Washington, D. C. and Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 
The 5,000 congregations are divided territorially 
into 19 districts in the U. S. and Canada. A new 
combined foreign mission program will be active 
in South America, Africa and Asia. The three 
churches’ publishing houses have been combined 
as Augsburg Publishing House, 426 So. 5th St., 
Minneapolis. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, org. 
1860, originally Swedish. Churches, 1,200; mem- 
bership, 596,147. Sec., Dr. D. Verner Swanson, 2000 
Kaneville Rd., Geneva, Ill. (See also The United 
Lutheran Church in America.) 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference 
of North America was organized in 1872 by synods 
which adhered strictly to the doctrine of the Lu- 
theran Church and the historical confessions. It 
comprises The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod, the 
Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches (Slovak), 
and the Evangelical Lutheran Synod _ (for- 
merly Norwegian Synod). The Negro Missions in 
the southern states and in Africa are conducted 
jointly by these four bodies. Largest constituent 
body of the Synodical Conference is The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, organized in 1847, It is 
the leader in the conservative group among the 
Lutherans with 6,037 churches and a membership 
of 2,518,458. The Synod is divided into 34 districts 
(29 in the U. S.; 3 in Canada; 2 in South America). 
The Synod conducts a world-wide mission program 
and fosters a system of ministerial and teacher 
training to staff its congregations and its 1,430 
parochial schools. Affiliated are the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League, Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League, and Walther League. Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Ind., is supported and controlled 
by the Lutheran University Assn. Headq. for 
the Synod: 210 No. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Sec- 
ond largest body of the Synodical Conference is the 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod, organized 
in 1850. It has 843 churches and 374,433 members, 

The United Lutheran Church in America was 
organized in 1918 by uniting the General Synod, the 
General Council and the United Synod in the 
South. It is composed of congregations belong- 
ing to 32 constituent synods, the oldest being 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, organized by 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Congrega- 
tions, 4,260; membership, 2,369,263. Headquarters 
and principal agencies at 231 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia. 
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In. 1958. the United Lutheran Church, the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and American Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church approved a plan to merge. A consti- 
tution has been prepared and is being circulated 
to area jurisdictions for their vote on ratification. 
The convention of the merged church, to be 
called the Lutheran Church in America, is sched- 
uled for June 1962. 


The Methodist Church 


The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the term 
was selected due to the exact and ‘method- 
ical’? manner ‘in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist moye- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by emigrants 
from Ireland. The present organization of the 
Methodist Church began in May 1939, with the 
unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. The Methodist Church 
is the largest single Protestant body in the U.S. 
Churches, 39,236; membership, 9,815,460. Supreme 
policy-making body is the quadrennial General 
Conference. Principal agencies at 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia; 740 Rush St., Chicago; 1908 Grand Ave. 
and 1001 Nineteenth Ave. So., Nashville, Tenn., 
and 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 


Presbyterians 


Presbyterianism is a system of representative 
church government by presbyters, or elders. John 
Calvin has been regarded as the founder of Pres- 
byterianism. Presbyteriatis were among the earli- 
est colonists of America. Their first church was 
vehi ees about 1640 and the first presbytery in 

The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
largest of the Presbyterian bodies, was formed on 
May 28, 1958 by a merger of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. It has 9,227 churches 
and 3,155,332 members. Offices of the General 
Assembly, Board of Christian Education and 
Board of Pensions, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. Offices of the General Council, Board 


of Natl. Missions and Comm. on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York, N. Y. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S., which estab- 
lished a separate existence in 1861, is sometimes 
called the Southern Church. Churches, 3,978; 
membership, 889,196. Office of the Gen. Assembly, 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 


A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States of which 
the Church of England is the parent church, It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 
7,485; membership, 3,359,048. Headquarters of the 
National Council, 281 Park Ave. South, New York, 
N. Y. Presiding Bishop and President of the Na- 
tional Council, Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger. 
Secretary, House of Bishops, Rey. Alexander M, 
Rodger, 207 Fairmount Rd., Ridgewood, N.J. 


United Church of Christ 


Formed June 25, 1957, through. union of the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. It is the first joinder in the United States 
of churches with differing forms of church goyern- 
ment—congregational and modified presbyterian— 
and with historically different cultural back- 
grounds; Congregationalism being English in its 
origins and the Evangelical and Reformed group 
deriving from continental Europe (see page 700). 
Pending the adoption of a constitution for the 
United Church of Christ, structures of the two 
bodies forming the union will continue in effect. 
Boards and agencies of the two groups are con- 
ducting an increasing number of programs jointly. 

The United Church has submitted to the two 
merging bodies a pfoposed constitution. Before 
becoming effective it must be approved by two- 
thirds of the Evangelical and Reformed Synods 
and by two-thirds of the Congregational Christian 
local churches voting. Hq. of General Synod, 297 
Park Ave. South, New York, N. Y. Office of Com- 
munication, 289 Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 
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Roman Catholic Statisties for the United States, 1960 


Source: Official Catholic Directory copyright 1960, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons ‘ 
All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named. 
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Louisville..... 399 107} 51,491 162,621 mingham.... ; 
Milwaukee....| 1,042} 258] 159,299 594,336 || Monterey- Bae 
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Washington...| 1,006} 105 Pittsburgh. . 525309 
Alaska V. A.... 31 16 #10346 
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Buffalo. .......| 1,088} 265 859,5 Salt Lake City.. 40,541 
Burlington..... 239) ° 94 33,776 121,121)|San Diego..... 376,716 
Camden....... 246 86 57,516 238,898 ||Savannah...... 28,812 
Charleston..... 138 58 12,588 31,702||Scranton....... 352,783 
Cheyenne...... 63 37 6,953 48,500 || Sioux City..... 103,000 
Cleveland...... 860 223) 182,520 757,875 || Sioux Falls..... 85,219 
Columbus...... 305 102 38,464 161,341/|Spokane. ...... 66,002 
Corpus Christi.. 222 88 60,998 524,500|| Springfield, Ill. . 152,030 
Covington...... 211 80 24,776 87,000 || Springfield, 
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RO. cs. shs0 2 187 124 32,012 85,449 || Wilmington... . 86,780 
Fort Wayne.... 433 85 40,283 139,015 || Winona....... 98,905 
Gallup... 0. 91 25 14,687 ,511|| Worcester...... 310,548 
Galveston- Yakima... ..... »56' 
Houston...,. 329 115 56,388 412,000 || Youngstown.... 275,000 
032 ae 228 81 38,188 154,349 || Eastern Rite: 
Grand Island.. . 84 54. 10,602 42,076 Byzantine of 
Grand Rapids. . 230 126 44,154 155,501 Philadelphia. 225,206 
Great Falls... . 121 65 17,734 68,676 Byzantine of 
Green Bay..... 474 184 74,044 273,236 Pittsburgh. , 221,017 
Greensburg... . 266 119 44,582 207,199 Ukrainian 
Harrisburg..... 223 93 37,330 164,139 Greek 
Hawaii Stamford. .. 87,595 
Honolulu.... 148 61 35,639 190,000 || Military Ordin- 
Helena... . ; 132 55 17,397 83,500 GIAO ER Ace hob einve ee Maeelleee ait eeeee 2,000,000 
Jefferson Ci - 144 91 14,599 62,525 
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ae 8 City- 
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“Archdiocese of New Yor includes the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 7 counties 


of eastern New York. Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas and in some 
Seater reer mlation of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its 
g ea. 


**Military Ordinariate under jurisdiction of His Eminence Cardinal Spellman as Military Vicar. 
The first 26 dioceses are archdioceses; dioceses 114 including one Vicariate-Apostolic (Alaska). 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


Source: tolic Delegation, Washington, D. C. 
At the head of the Roman Catholic s cinren is the Supreme Pontiff, John XXIII, Angelo Giuseppe Ron- 
calli, say at Sotto il Monte, Italy, November 25, 1881, ordained priest August 10, 1904, Hediste, pater 
of Areopolis March 19, 1925, proclaimed cardinal January 12, 1953, appointed Patriarch of V enice, 
January 15, 1953; elected Pope as successor of Pius XII, October 28, 1958; crowned November 4, 1958. 


Name | Office or Dignity | Nation Born )Chosen 
NL, la Se rs Se ate eS ee 


CARDINAL BISHOPS 
Eugene Tisserant.......... Bishop of Ostia and Porto ana Santa Rufina; 


Dean of the Sacred Colleg ..|French....| 1884 1936 
Clemente Micara...........|Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General of Rome! |; |Italian: +] 1879 1946 
Giuseppe Pizzardo....;...,..|Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries:................ [talian....| 1877 1937 
Benedetto Aloisi Masella....|Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments. [talian....| 1879 1946 
Marcello Mimmi.. «+.+|Sec. of the Sacred Niel Congregation. Ttalian.... 1882 1953 
Gaetano Cicognant. .. .|Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Rites. . ....Italian,,..1 188% 1953 
Sone ‘PRIESTS - 
Joseph Ernest van Roey. ...|Archbishop of be haga .....{Belgian....] 1874 1927 
Emmanuel G, Geant eo .|Patriarch of Lisbon.. Figg eshe nine 6 6)s olneyoe o[ E OFCURUCEGH reer 1929 
Achilles Lienart. . ....|Bishop of Lille...... eee ee NY key itary ieoi CE 1930 
Maurilio Fossati. ,...)Arehbishop of Turin. By ake oes wl nnate’ sig) arn ogee, | REEREAOR ears ec 1933 
Elia della Costa. .|Archbishop of Florence. . Bi aids fs 'p dy ala aie, one | A OUREERID an ene eae ome 1933 
ee vee Gabriel ‘Tappouni. .|Patriarch of Antioch, . woe (S¥TianN..¢..) 1870 1935 
iacomo Luigi Copello.. ‘|Chanceller of the Holy Roman Church... |. Argentinian} 1880 1935 
Pierre Gerlier.. Archbishop of Lyons.. ....|french....{ 1880 19387 


Gregory Peter XV Agagianian Patriarch of Cilicia of the ‘Armenians, 
Prefect of the Sacred SAUSTOSSUDD ; of the 


Propagation of the Faith Armenian.,| 1894 1946 
James C. McGuigan........|Archbishop of Toronto. . igi kdesnoee «(Canadians 1894 1946 
Emile Roques.............|Arehbishop of Rennes.... 2... 222225 3273221!) Freneh,....} 1880 1946 
Carlos Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos Motta.. .|Archbishop of Sao Paolo.. Sarees sien oy «| EEBEURAL aioe 1890 1946 
Norman Gilroy. ......-]Arehbishop of Sydney. . ies eeree piatesyss » pWORtCAMANS 1896 1946 
Francis J. Spellman. ‘Archbishop of New York. cele eves) }AMeFICAn., 1889 1946 
Teodosio C. de Gouveia.. ...|Archbishop of Laurencao Marques. . |Portuguese 1889 1946 
Giacomo de Barros Camara. Archbishop of Rio de ssnehy .|Brazilian. . 1894 1946 
Enrique Pla y Deniel. . |Archbishop of Toledo. .|Spanish. .. 1876 1946 
Emanuel Arteaga ig f 
Betancourt... ... . |Arehbishop of Havana... Cuban.... 1879 1946 
Josef Frings . |Archbishop of Cologne. .. .|German,. 1887 1946 
Joseph Mindsrenty. .|Archbishop of Esztergom. ‘|Hungarian.| 1892 1946 
Ernesto Ruffini. .......}/AFehbishop of Palermo. tie . .| ftalian. 1888 1946 
Antonio Caggiano.......... Archbishop of Buenes Aires............. |. Argentinian} 1889 1946 
Thomas Tien, .|Archbishop of Peking. . Vans -|Chinese sae 1890 1946 
Augusto Alvaro da Silva. ‘|Archbishop of San Salvador in Bahia. !). |. Brazilian.,| 1876 1953 
Valerio Valeri.. . .|Prefeet of the Sacred Cong. for ge ...|Italian. .. . 1883 1953 
Pietro Ciriaci. . ws. ee». -|Prefect of Sacred Cane: ee Soon .......{Italian,...] 1885 1953 
Maurice Feltin.. .|Arehbishop of Paris. . Ae oo eres ss vf ETOnCh. co) eee 1953 
Carlos Maria de ia Torre... .|Archbishop of Quito. eacisbeeat sive ah eters Housilores 1873 1953 
Giuseppe Siri. . -) :|Arehbishop of Genoa... Se ee ey bey. 1906 1953 
John D’Alton.. ‘|Archbishop of Armagh. . Gory certian ay ts 1882 1953 
James Francis Meintyre. . .|Arehbishop of Los ‘Angeles. , ree bac oetee spAMOrican:s 1886 1953 
Giacomo Lercaro.. ...|Arehbishop of Bologna. . Sal's se st REDRLEBEL Oe oe 1891 1953 
Stefan Wyszynski. . . |Arehbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw......... Polish... . 1901 1953 
Benjamin de Arriba y Gastro|Archbishop of Tarrangona.. . (Spanish. . 1886 1953 
Fernando Quiroga a meses Archbishop of Santiago de ‘Compostela. . . (Spanish... 1900 1953 
Paul-Emile Leger. ....,{|Arehbishop of Montreal. . ‘ ..../Canadian.. 1904 1953 
Valerian Gracias........... Archbishop of Bombay. ieee. 0 | Lndian | 35 -S9o00 1953 
Joseph: Wendel... 1... 6... Archbishop of Munich: and Freising. . sacheme ee German...| 1901. 1953 
Giovanni B. ta Rd Maes o Archbishop of Millaas: ...-... /ltalian 1897 1958 
Giovanni Urbani.. ..,..|Patriarch of Venice. 1900 1958 
Paolo Giobbe..... : pee, ef tee Pope. 1880 1958 
Fernando Cento. one 2 1838 1958 
Seah 6G. Clee ‘|See. of the Sacred C ngregat for the e Orien- pees nie 
mieto cognani.  |Sec. of the Sac ts) n - 
A en tal Church.. a Ss eae sis Hee ante 
é Garibi y Rivera, . .|Arehbishop of uadalajara. .. |Mexican.. . 
atomic Barter: ; .|Arehbishop of Montevideo. . r ..|Uruguayian| 1892 1958 
William Godfre .|Arechbishop of Westminster British. ... 1889 1958 
Carlo Confalonieri .|Arehpriest of the peated of Baur Mary x aioe Italian. ... 1893 1958 
Richard Cushing...........|Arehbishop of Boston. : American..| 1895 1958 
Alfonso Castaldo Arehbishop of Naples. . trea PONE IAN [LTE cy 1890 1958 
Paul pacle-3 Richaud........|Archbishop of Bordeaux. . a oe ete a-ak a ahs ai BRODUM gers seyl ane oad 1958 
John F. O'Hara. .....|Arehbishop of Philadelphia. irayy cesta a eee Pie ole American..| 1888 1958 
José Bueno y Monreal. |... : Archbishop of Seville... Gare is.0 be~s-sabiogiic > | Deen gee 1904 1958 
Franz Koenig.............. Archbishop of Vienna. . Srieeianie eA USIHIAD ay. 1905 1958 
Julius Doepfner.. Mercand Eee es vie aoe rae ri German...| 1913 1958 
rdini. . .... (sec. of State o: is Holiness Archpries 
pammenico Tarde of the Wiete TG OL Sir etore ate. aoa a Seid tees Ne 
A gs te Set ie pats Bo 8 nna’ [OMB ees ¢ 
Chino testa. Ween eN I ok fear ue tee Sete ns a So ees, . Pees oe | Lt 1886 1959 
Aloysius Muench. AEH OO Sore eRe Mee attic ea gst, oe eens s\a,7 | MeLICAl<- 1889 1959 
Albert Gregory EET: + eke Archbishop of Chicago....................|American.. 1903 1959 
Luigi Traglia.. Pere e Ven, ee eae ae eh ie Wee Ls cot ree Gite tue 1] LOMLIA Se as 1895 1960 
Peter Doi. . aan osgael cts, Archbishop OP TOKV Osis vo tats foes on Oo ae:-« | (SRDANOSE.,. 1892 1960 
Joseph Lefebvre. ....,.|/Arehbishop of ourR ees: SS RAS Ogos tonal Ln Ala <5 1892 1960 
Bernard Alfrink.. ..,..|/Arehbishop of Utrecht. oo Ao ELE ane Peep HIM |B ANY rls Wee eee 1900 1960 
Rufino Santos. ies) tas peg aad Sen eee “hho Nene ge tat ze ht Agee 
ambwa........ Bishop of Rutabo pe. ATCA 
eG a cn RBiNAL DI DACONS. Ttali 1874 1935 
Nicola Canali............. Major Penitentiary alian.... 
i ESE eras chart tapos Secretary of the Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
pitcodn Dyers tion of the Holy Offi {talian..../ 1890 1953 
Alberto di Jorio............|Charge of the A aalnistes dion. ‘of the Holy See|Italian. ... 1884 1958 
Francesco Bracci. . ae Soe pep eht ba : of Pen aera ai Italian....| 1879 1958 
‘rancesco Roberti.......... refect of the r unal of the Apostolic § jigna- . 
Francesco Roberti.. ae ay é Halton... 3 1889 1958 
aoe . .|French. 3 
Aceiiy Larson |spantsh: |_| 1887 | 1989 
Francesco Morano .|Itatian, 1872 1959 
Willlam Heard. Beuttis : hee anne 
.|German. .. 959 
pees ine Rots: ‘Ittatian../ 1) 1885 | 1960 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 


. scoala 


Baltimore, Md.. 
Boston, Mass. . 


. Francis ae ough 
: Richard J. Soshing, Gard.. 
Eric F. Mackenzie (Aux. 


“9534 
. 1939 
)... 1950 
peeatials F. Miniban (Aux). 1934 
Thomas J. per (Aux,)... . 1960 


Chicago, Ill..... rae G. Meyer,. Card . 1946 Fulton = Aux.), 1951; Edward V. 
: William D. O'Brien (Abp.). 1934 aaree Pernicone (Aux.). 1954; Jo 
Bernard J. Sheil (Aux.).... .1928 beam taea’, 1957; John J. Maguire (Aux.) 
on Fone 26 (Aux). 1953|| 1959; Edward E. Swanstrom are 1960. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...Karl J. Alter...... 1931 Omaha, Nebr... ...Gerald T. Bergan.. 1934 
“Paul F Lelboid (Aa 12344| Philadelphia, Pa. . Francis J. Furey (Aux... . . 1960 
Denver, Colo... ...Urban J. Vehr... Cletus J. Benjamin (Aux.). .. 1960 
Detroit, Mich..... John F. Dearden 1948 Joseph M. McShea (Aux). “1952 
Alexander M. Zaleski(AUX.). any Raward D. Howard: 1926 
Henry Donnelly (Aux.)... .1954||Portland, Oreg. . Ww. nae 
panes Oe Donovan (Aux.). 1884 St. Louis, Mo.... - -Joseph E. ee aaah oa 
a ae "George 3} Sisup ¢ (Aux)... - +1957 ee Gieanion n D'Fiavin ree sat 
Hartford, Conn.. enr "Brien St. i inD.... illiam O crs 
ae ic ae a ® erate Aux). vie tane Leonard eee Taukae “3 a 
Kansas City, Kan..Edwar unkeler . n Antonio, Tex.. Robert E P 
Pena nt SoM Gits Meta, Card BH || oon Sieoion 4 Love (Aux). 1888 
0s les, Cal ancis Me 
= Timoth y Manning (Aux.).. .1946||582 Francisco, Cal. Jenn be ‘gest este 
Be a x are Bees (AUS) owes oth Merlin Guilfoyle (Aux). 950 
a ad ohn 
Bye Ky Charles G. ee (Aux). 1955||Sante Fe, N. Mex. .Edwin V. Byrne........--. 
Milwaukee, Wis... . William E. Cousins. . 1952 ||Seattle, Wash...... Thomas A. Connolly. 
Roman Atkielski (Aux). . 1940 Thomas E. Gill (Aux. 
Newark, N. J... ...Thomas A. Boland 1947 || Washington, D.C... Patrick A. O’Boyle.... : 
alter W. Curtis (Aux.).. . 1957 John McNamara (Aux.)... . 1928 
Martin W. Stanton estes 1957 Philio M. Hannan (Aux.).. . 1956 
DIOCESES 
aerare ishops 
Alaska. .. .Francis D. Gleeson. 1948 || Kan.City-St. epee ere caer. 1947 
Albany, WNaeV tics William A. Scully. . 1945|| La Crosse, ee John P. Freacy.. 1945 
Edward J. Maginn (Aux). . 1957 || Lafayette, Ind.. “John J. Carberry. . 1956 
Alexandria, La.....Charles P. Greco. 946 || Lafayette, La... ...M. Schexnayder.. 1951 
Altoona, Pa...... ‘J. Carroll McCormick. 1947 Robert Tracy (Aux). . 1959 
Amarillo, Tex.. ...John L. Morkovsky. 1956 || Lansing, Mich.... . Joseph H. Albers. . sta hcanm 
Atianta...... . Francis BE. Hyland 1949 || Lincoln, Nebr.. 
Austin, Texas -Louis J. Reicher. Little Rock, Ark 


Baker, Oreg.. eprarels P. Leipzi: 
Belleville, Til... R, Zuroweste. 
Belmont Abbey,N. ¢. Walter Coggin. 


Wismarck, bee Dak. Hilary Hacker. 1957 
Boise, Idah .James J. Byrne.. ae 1947 
Brid Peart. Canin. Lawrence J. Shehan.. 1945 
Broo) lyn, N .. Bryan McEntegart, 943 
John J. Boardman (Aux.).. 71952 
Joseph P. Denning (Aux.). . 1959 
Charles R. Spe a ux. x.) 1959 
Buffalo, N. Y......Joseph H. Burke. 2 
Leo Smith (Aux.).. *1p83 
Burlington, Vt..... Robert F. Joyce 1954 
Camden, N. J.... . Celestine J. Damiano (Abp. 1198 


Charleston, S.C... P: Paul J. Hallinan.. 


Cheyenne, Wyo....Hubert M. Newell. 1987 
Cleveland, Ohio. . : Edward F, Hoban (Abp.).. . 1921 
Floyd L. Begin Naeeed ate cane 1947 


John Krol (Aux.).. «.. - 1953 


Columbus, Ohio.. , Clarence Issenmann., 954 
Edw. G. Hettinger (Aux). - 1942 
Corpus Christi. Tex.Mariano 8. Garriga. . 936 


Adolph Marx (Aux.).. 
Richard Henry Ackerman. 
. Laurence Glenn. 

“Thomas K. Gorman, 

BAY Danglmayr (Aux. 
Davenport, Iowa. . Ralph L. Hayes....... 
Des Moines, Iowa. Edward C. Daly... 
Dodge City, ee F. Frost.... 


Covington, Ky...:. 
Crookston, Minn. 
Dallas-Ft. Worth. 


Duluth, Minn.....Francis J. Schenk, . 
El Paso, ee Say M Metzger. 
Erie, Pa.. .J. M. Gannon (Abp 


edward P. Toa caneinah Aux.) 1948 
Evansville, Ind.,..Henry J. Grimmelsman. 1944 


Fall River, Mass,..James Louis Connolly...... 1945 
‘ James J. Gerrard Sib ake . 1959 

Fargo, N. Dak.....Leo F. Dworschak.. .. 1946 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .Leo A, Pursley. see at 200 
Gallup, N. seed ‘Bernard Espelage......... . 1940 
Galveston, Tex... .Wendelin J. Meee oihusebtanereae 
Gary, Ind., . Andrew Grutka. 1957 
Grand Isl., Nebr... John L. Paschang. 1952 
GrandRapids, Mich,Allan J. Babcock... 1947 
Great Fails, ee William J. Condon.. 939 
Green Bay, Wis... , Stanislaus V. Bona «. - 19382 
John B. Grellinger (Aux. ie .. 1949 

preneoure, Pa,.. . William Connare. .. . 1960 
. Apollinaris Baumgartner 1945 

pareiburs. Ba... . George L, ech, 1935 


Lawrence F, Schott (Aux ) 

.Joseph M. Gilmore, . 
. James J. Sweeney. . 
John J. Scanian (Au; 
. Joseph Marling..... 
+ Martin D. McNamara 
. Robert D. O’Flanagan. . 


Helena, Mont.. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 


Jefferson City. . 
Joliet, Ill. 
Juneau, Alaska. 


(Aux.), 1948; James E 


A 
Madison, Wis..... 
Manchester, N. H. 
Marquette. Mich... 


Miami, Fla. -Coleman F. Carroll. 
Mobile-Bir'ham, 
Alabama.. . .Thomas Toolen, (Abp.) 1927 
Joseph A. Durick (Aux.). | 1955 
Monterey-Fresno, 
Calif........+=..Aloysius J. Willinger 1929 


Harry A. Clinch (Aux. y 1.211956 
. William L. Adrian .. - 193! 
Paul L. Hagarty.. 

’ /Richard O. Gerow. 
Joseph B, Brunini (Aux... 
. Alphonse Schladweiler. . 
eos se Hines... 5. .jse 2.28 at 


Nashville, Tenn, . 

Nassau......... 

Natchez, Miss.. .. 
New Ulm, a 

Norwich, cone 


Tulsa, Okla. . 
Owensboro, Ky... 
Paterson, N.J.... 


. Victor Reed. ...... 

. Francis R. Cotton.. 

-James A, MeNulty.. 
.John B. Franz. aor 
.John J. Wright. 
James Edward MeManus.. 


Portland, Maine... Daniel J. Feene a 
Providence, R. I.. . Russell R. MeVinney. 4 
Thomas F. Menon (Aux). 4 
Pueblo, Colo.. .Charles A. Buswell. 
Ralei; h, N. GC...) .. Vincent S. Waters.. 
Rapi City, S. Dak.William T. McCarty. 
Reno, Nev.. Robt. J. Dwyer. . ; 
Richmond, Va.... John J. Russell, . 3 
igi oi H. Hodges (Aux). a | 
Rochester, N.Y... .James E. Kearney.. zs 
Lawrence Casey (Aux). 
Rockford, Ml.. ,Loras T,. Lane. 


Rockville Centre. / Walter Kellenberg. . 
Sacramento, Calif. .J. T. MceGuceken.. 
Saginaw, Mich.... .Stephen S. Woznickl. . 
Salina, Kansas. .. . Frederick Freking. . 
St. Augustine, Fla. Joseph Hurley (Abp.).. 
St. Cloud, Minn.. W. Bartholome.. Patou 
Salt Lake C., Utah. J oseph Lennox Federal. © oats 
San Diego, Callt.. .Chariles F. Buddy. 
San Juan, P. wae .James Davis. 
Savannah, Ga......Thomas J. McDonough. 
Scranton, Pa..... Jerome D. Hann er 
Henry aonurien (Aux. ) .: 
Sioux City, Iowa. . Joseph M. Mueller......... 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. Lambert A. Oe Prcieecesias 
Spokane, as 
Sata dpe Til... 


weave tetorie Charles Helmsing.. ave 
Staubonvile, ae John K. Mussio.. ote 
Superior, Wis. .George A. Hammer. . 
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ee vid F, Cunnin, gham(Aux.)1950 
Toledo, Ohid,.. ...Gearee I. he bring. 133 
Trenton, N. J..../ George W. rae Rs :1950||Military Vicar... 
James J. Hogan 1 (Aux. ie 


. Francis J. Spelim ‘ 
nyt tes R. Arnold “(die 


nae Shes 
Tucson, Ariz.. Sa epee ts.sie. sien s OOS J. Furlong (Aux.).. 
Wheeling, W.Va... John J. § : 1932||Ruthenian diocese & Nicholas Elko Vitts 
Wichita, Kang a s feDonnel (oad). Be Ruthenian di 1) . Bot Benn ite S} a 
. a) 3 suthe: jocese ac’ 
Wilmingto: . Michael Hyle. . - 1958 pee ce ae oh 


mn, 
Winona, Minn... “Edward J. Giasuenaid 2 


Gon sleeiel List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 


‘The apostle Peter arrived at Rome, c. 42, established his see there. Rome thus became the seat of 
the Papacy. Was martyred there, c. 67, raised to sainthood. 


The Pope’s temporal title is: Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was Sovereign of 
the Temporal Domains of the Holy Roman Church. 


The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Bishop of Rome, Vicar of Jesus Christ, Successor of St. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate of Italy, Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan of the Roman Province and Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. 


Anti-Popes are in italics. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal throne 


“1948 Ruthenian diocese (2) A 


See 1958 edition page 718 for Latin names of Popes. Table lists year of consecration of each Pope. 


Year Name of Pope || Year | Name of Pope || Year | Name of Pope || Year | Name of Pope 
See above| St. Peter 615 |St. Deusdedit ot Boniface VII 1303 |Benedict XI 
67 |St. Linus or Adeodatus I 974 | Benedict VII 1305 |Clement 
76 |St: Anacletus or 619 | Boniface 983 | John XIV 1316 |John XXII 
Cletus 625 | Honorius I 985 | John XV 1328 |Nicholas V 
88 |St. Clement I 640 |Severinus 996 | Gregory V 1334 |Benedict XII 
97 |St. Evaristus 640 | John IV 997 |John X VI 1342 |Clement VI 
105 |St. Alexander I 642 | Theodore I 999 |Sylvester IT 1352 [Innocent VI 
115 |St. Sixtus I 649 |St. Martin L 1003 | John XVII 1362 |Urban V 
125 |St. Telesphorus 654 |St. Eugene I 004 | John XVIII 1370 |Gregory XI 
136 |St. Hyginus 657 |St. Vitalian 1009 |Sergius IV 1378 |Urban VI 
140 |St. Pius 672. | Adeodatus II 1012 | Benedict VIII 1878 \Clement VII 
155 |St. Anicetus 676 | Donus I 1012 |\Gregory 1389 |Boniface EX 
166 |St. Soterus 678 |St. Agatho 1024 | John XIX 1394 |Benedict XIII 
175 |St. Eleutherius 682 |St. Leo II 1032 | Benedict IX 1404 |Innocent VII 
189 |St. Victor 684 |St. Benedict II 1045 |Sylvester IIT 1406 |Gregory XII 
199 |St. Zephyrinus 685 | John V 1045 | Benedict IX 1409 |\Alerander V. 
217 |St. Callistus I 686 | Conon 1045 |Gregory VI 1410 |John XXIII 
217 . Hippolyius 687 | Theodore 1046 |Clement II 1417 |Martin V 
222 |St. Urban 687 | Paschal 1047 | Benedict IX 1431 |Eugene IV 
230 |St. Pontian 687 |St. Sergius I 1048 | Damasus IT 1440 |Feliz V 
235 |St. Anterus 701 | John VI 1049 |St. Leo IX 1447 |Nicholas V 
236 |St. Fabian 705 | John VII 1055 | Victor IT 1455 |Callistus III 
251 |St. Cornelius 708 |Sisinnius 1057 Stephen = 1458 |Pius IL 
261 | Novatian 708 ee 1058 | Benedict X 1464 |Paul IL 
253 |St. Lucius I 715 |St. Gregory IL 1059 Nicholas II 1471 |Sixtus IV 
254 |St. Stephen I 731 |St. oy Til 1061 | Alexander IT 1484 |Innocent VILL 
257 |St. Sixtus IL 741 |St. Zachary 1061 |Honorius II 1492 |Alexander VI 
259 |St. Dionysius 752 |Stephen II 1073 |St. Gregory VII 1503 |Pius IIL 
269 |St. Felix I 752 |Stephen III 1080 |Clement III 1503 |Julius IT 
275 |St. Eutychian 757 |St. Paul I 1086 | Victor III 1573 |Leo X 
283 |St. Caius 767 | Constantine 1088 | Urban IT 1522 |Adrian VI 
296 |St. Marcellinus 768 | Philip 1099 | Paschal IT 1523 |Clement ViI 
308 |St. Marcellus I 768 |Stephen IV 1100 | Theodorte 1524 |Paul III 
309 |St. Eusebius 772 | Adrian I 1102 | Albert 1550 |Julius III 
311 |St. Melchiades 795 |St. Leo III 1105 | Sylvester IV 1555 |Marcellus IL 
314 |St. Sylvester I 16 |Stephen V 1118 |Gelasius IT 1555 |Paul IV 
336 |St. Mark 817 |St. Paschal I 1118 ere Vill 1559 |Pius IV 
337 |St. Julius I 824 | Eugene II 1119 |Callistus IT 1566 |St. Pius V 
352 | Liberius 827 | Valentine 1124 | Honorius II 1572 |Gregory XIII 
866 | Feliz If 827 |Gregory IV 1124 |\Celestine II 1585 |Sixtus V 
366 |St. Damasus I a John 1130 | Innocent II 1590 |Urban VII 
366 | Ursinus Sergius II 1130 | Anacletus II 1590 |Gregory XIV 
384 |St. Siricius 847 |St. Leo IV 1138 | Victor IV. 1591 |Innocent LX 
399 |St. Anastasius I 855 | Benedict III 1143 | Celestine II 1592 |Clement VIII 
401 |St. Innocent I 55 | Anastasius 1144 | Lucius II 1605 |Leo XI 
417 |St. Zozimus 858 |St. Nicholas I 1145 |ugene IIIT 1605 |Paul V 
418 |St. Boniface I 867 | Adrian IT 1153 | Anastasius [IV 1621 |Gregory XV 
18 | Hulaltus 872 | John VIII 1154 | Adrian IV 1623 |Urban VIII 
22 |St. Celestine I 882 | Marinus I 1159 Send Iit 644 |Innocent X 
432 |St. Sixtus III 884 |St. Adrian IIL 1159 | Victor IV 1655 |Alexander VII 
440 |St. Leo I 885 |Stephen VI 1164 | Paschal III 1667 |Clement IX 
461 |St. Hilary 891 | Formosus 1168 |Callistus III 1670 |Clement X 
468 |St. Simplicius 896 | Boniface VI 1179 |Innocent III 1676 {Innocent XI 
483 |St. Felix III or II 896 |Stephen VII 1181 | Lucius III 1689 |Alexander VIII 
492 |St. Gelasius I 897 | Romanus 1185 | Urban III 1691 {Innocent XII 
496 | Anastasius IT 897 |Theodore II 1187 |Gregory VIII 1700 |Clement XI 
498 |St. Symmachus 898 | John IX 1187 |Clement III 1721 |Innocent XIII 
498 | Lawrence 900 | Benedict IV 1191 | Celestine III 1724 |Benedict XIII 
(601-505) 903 | Leo V 1198 |Innocent III 1730 |Clement XII 
514 |St. os 903 | Christopher 1216 | Honorius IIT 1740 |Benedict XIV 
523 |St. John I 904 |Sergius IIT 1227 |Gregory IX 1758 |Clement XIII 
526 |St. Felix IV or III 911 | Anastasius III 1241 |Celestine IV 1769 |Clement XIV 
530 | Boniface IIT 913 | Landus 1243 |Innocent IV 1775 |Pius VI 
§30 | Dioscorus 914 |John X 1254 | Alexander IV 1800 |Pius VII 
533 | John II 928 | Leo VI 1261 | Urban IV 1823 |Leo XII 
535 |St. Agapitus 928 |Stephen VIII 1265 |Clement IV 1829 |Pius VIII 
536 |St. Silverius 931 | John XT 427%) Gregory 1831 |Gregory XVI 
537 | Vigilius 936 | Leo VII 1276 |Innocent V 
556 | Pelagius I 939 |Stephen LX 1276 | Adrian V 1846 |Pius Ix 
561 | John III 942 | Marinus II 1276 |John XXI_ } 1878 |Leo XIII 
575 | Benedict I 946 | Agapitus II 1277 | Nicholas [II 1903 |St. Pius X 
579 | Pelagius II 955 som at 1281 | Martin IV 1914 |Benedict XV 
590 |St. Gregory I 963 | Leo V 1285 | Honorius IV 1922 |Pius XI 
see lesbians, || Sek Uaneteey SE |Sueatne v || Soae (Pun a 
ohn 3 St. bras 
oa Se aie: IV 973 | Benedict VI 1294 | Boniface VIII 1958 \John XXIII 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized 1919 as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, ‘social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive—Bureaus: Information, Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
Auditing, United Nations, International Affairs. 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information per- 
tinent to Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
National Catholic Youth Council, the federat- 
ing agency for approved youth groups; contacts 
national governmental and non-governmental 
youth and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Education Liaison, Exchange of Persons. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press with news, 
feature, editorial, pictorial, biographical, and edi- 
torial cartoon services; texts, supplements and 
syndications; weekly radio-tv newsscript. 

Social Action—Covers Industrial Relations. 
International Affairs, Family Life, Civic Educa- 
tion, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitals, and 
Race Relations. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of. informa- 
tion on Federal, state and local legislation, and 
when requested represents Catholic interests be- 
fore Federal executive offices, 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at NCWC head- 
quarters secretariats in the interest of the Catholic 
laity. These councils function through 19,763 
NCWC affiliated societies. 

NCCM sponsors the weekly radio Catholic Hour 
over the NBC network. The Christian in Action 
over the ABC Network and the Catholic Hour over 
NBC-TV. It publishes Catholic Men; a monthly 
news magazine as well as pamphlets and hooklets. 

NCCW suggests programs and speakers through 
its Monthly Message to Affiliated Organizations, 

The National Council of Catholic Nurses is 
closely associated with NCCW and NCWC Bureau 
of Health and Hospitals. The program of the 
NCCN is the personal sanctification of the lives 
of its members and the inculcation of Christian 
principles in the field of health and nursing. 


a - 


Immigration— a 
tion, de! tion, naturalization and citi- 
tie agen bie gare involving the Church. 


Catholic Relief. Services, NCW: 
relief and assistance to refugees, prisoners of wat, 
displaced persons, and merchant seamen in the 
U. S., and in more than 60 foreign countries. 
Distributes funds from annual Bishops’ collection; 
cooperates with major foreign relief organizations. 
Headquarters, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to all 
U. S. religious societies sending missionaries to 
foreign lands and to help mission aid groups; 
provides contacts among missionary communities 
and with governmental and non-governmental 
agencies which touch on mission work; provides 
information for community headquarters and mis- 
sioners in the field; assists Catholic agencies in 
the U. S. to contact Catholic missionaries. 


Administrative Board, NCWC—Ex-Officio Mem- 
bers: Francis Cardinal Spellman, James Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre, John F. Cardinal O’Hara and 
Richard J. Cardinal Cushing. Archbishops Karl 
J. Alter, Cincinnati ch., Patrick A. O’Boyle, Wash- 
ington, vice ch.; William O. Brady, St. Paul, 
treas.; Bishop Joseph T. McGucken, Sacramento, 
secy.; Bishop Lawrence J. Sheehan, Bridgeport, 
Education; Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, St. Louis, 
Legal; Bishop Joseph M. Gilmore, Helena, Immi- 
gration; Bishop Allen J. Babcock, Grand Rapids, 
Lay Organizations; Bishop Albert R. Zurorweste, 
Belleville, Pres.; Archbishop Leo Binz, Dubuque, 
Youth; and Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle, Wash- 
ington, Social Action. 


Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chussetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, gen. secy.; Rev. Fran- 
cis T. Hurley, asst. gen. secy. 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions. Propagation of the Faith. Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Polish Relief, Spanish 
Speaking, Welfare Emergency and Relief Com- 
mittee, Committee for Montezuma Seminary, Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures, National Office for 
Decent Literature, North American College at 
Rome, Pope’s Peace Plan and American College 
at Louvain. 


Enrollment in Roman Catholic Schools, 1960 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference reported from Washington, D.C., April 14, 1960, that 
the Roman Catholic elementary and high school enrollment in the United States had reached 
5,090,012, an increase of 191,319 over the preceding year, and a record. 

The report listed 10,278 grade schools and 2,401 high schools. Grade schools had 4,262,100 pupils 
and high schools had 827,912. There were 106,622 grade school teachers, of whom 173,871 were nuns, 
24,204 laywomen, 2,712 priests, 589 brothers and 1,246 laymen. High schools had 40,869 teachers, of 
whom 29,684 were nuns, 6,775 priests, 3,544 brothers, 401 scholastics, 5,342 laymen and 4,123 laywomen. 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Source; Commission on Public Relations and Methodist Information of the Methodist Church 


President, Council of Bishops, Bishop Gerald H, Kennedy until April, 1961 President-Design: 
Bishop Paul E. Martin; Secretary, Bishop Roy H. Short, 201 8th Avenue, So., Nashville, Tenn. Rome 


Alton, Ralph T......... Madison, Wisconsin 
Barbieri, Sante Uberto.. Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Booth, Newell S. ...... Belgian Congo, Africa 
Brashares, Charles W,..Chicago, Illinois 

Clair, Jr., Matthew W...St. Louis, Missouri 
Copeland, Kenneth W..Lincoln, Nebraska 
Corson, Fired P, ........ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dodge, Ralph E. ....... Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Ensley, F. Gerald .....Des Moines, Iowa 

Frank, Eugene M. .....St. Louis, Missouri 
Franklin, Marvin A, ..,Jackson, Mississippi 
Galloway, Paul V. ..... San Antonio, Texas 
Garber, Paul Nie oe. Richmond, Virginia 
Garrison, Edwin R, .... Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Golden, Charles F, ..... Nashville, Tennessee 
Grant, A. Raymond .... Portland, Oregon 

Gum, Walter C. Louisville, Kentucky 
Hagen, Odd Stockholm, Sweden 
Hardin, Paul . .... Columbia, South Carolina 
Harmon, Nolan B. .....Charlotte, North Carolina 
Harris, M. Lafayette ... Atlanta, Georgia 

Henley, James W, ..... Jacksonville, Florida 
Hodge, Bachman G,. ... 
Holloway, Fred G. . 
Kennedy, Gerald 
Lord, John Wesley 


Love, Edgar A. .. . Baltimore, Maryland 
Martin, Paul E. . . Houston, Texas 
Martin, William C. .... Dallas, Texas 


Mathews, James K, ....Boston, Massachusetts 
Middleton W. Vernon ..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mondol. Shot K. Delhi, India 

.. New Orleans, Louisiana 
Says Cera haste St. Paul, Minnesota 
Palmer, Everett W. ....Seattle, Washington 
Philips, Glenn R. ...... Denver, Colorado 
Pope, W. Kenneth ..... Little Rock, Arkansas 
Raines, Richard C. ....Indianapolis, Indiana 
Reed, Marshall R. ..... Detroit, Michigan 
Rockey, Clement D. .... Lahore, W. Pakistan 
Sabanes, suite Manuel.Santiago, Chile 


Short, “RoysHae. scan Nashville, Tennessee 
Sigg. Ferdinand ....... Zurich, Switzerland 
ingh, Mangal ........ Bombay, India 


Topeka, Kansas 
.. Atlanta, Georgia 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India 
Lucknow, India 
eee: cenit 

an Francisco, California 
Manila, Philippine Islan 
Springfield, Ill. “ 
New Orleans,Loulsiangs 


Smith, John Owen .. 
Smith, W. Angie 
Subhan, John A. ...., 
Sundaram, Gabriel .... 
Taylor, Prince A, ...... 
Tippett, Donald H. .... 
Valencia, Jose .....,... 
Voigt, Edwin E. 


Ward, Jr., W. Ralph ...Syracuse, N 
Werner, Hazen G. ..... Columbus, Ohio 
Wicke, Lloyd C......... New York, N. ¥ 


yd hy 
Wunderlich, Friedrich. . Frankfurt, Germany 
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The National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Office: 145 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is. 
the agency authorized by the U. S. Government 
and the Department of Defense to provide for the 
religious, welfare and morale needs of Jewish per- 
sonnel and their dependents in the Armed Forces, 
and of Jewish patients and their dependents in 
Veterans Administration hospitals. It was founded 
in 1917. Through a merger with the National Coun- 
cil of Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Societies, 
organized in 1913, JWB in 1921 also became the 
national association of Jewish Community Centers 
and YM-YWHAs. 

A founder of and the American member of the 
World Federation of YMHAs, JWB played a major 
role in the Federation’s establishment of the Jer- 
usalem YMHA and in introducing the Jewish Com- 
munity Center movement in 29 countries abroad. 
The 64th new Center in Europe was opened in 1960. 

Since the early 1940s JWB has sponsored the 
Jewish Book Council of America and the National 
Jewish Music Council, which annually direct and 
coordinate the observances of Jewish Book Month 
and Jewish Music Festival. In 1960 the Jewish 
Music Council reported 73 new Jewish musical 
works had been created as a result of its encour- 
agement of local Jewish groups to commission new 
Jewish compositions. The Jewish Book Council 
continued to give its annual awards for the best 
works of Jewish fiction and juvenilia in English 
and for Jewish poetry in English, Hebrew and 
Yiddish. Through its Jewish Center Lecture Bu- 
reau, JWB books hundreds of lecturers, artists, 
and visiting notables from abroad to further adult 
Jewish education. JWB also sponsors the annual 
Jewish Youth Week and encourages projects that 
promote cultural, athletic and artistic exchanges 
between Jewish youth in the United States and 
oe ee ee in Europe, Latin America and 

sreal. 

In serving Jews in the Armed Forces and VA 
hospitals, JWB provides educational, welfare and 
personal services to the wives and dependent chil- 
dren of Jewish GIs who also live on or adjacent to 
military bases. Through its Commission on Jewish 
Chaplaincy, representing the Conservative, Ortho- 
dox and Reform rabbinates, JWB recruits and 
serves all Jewish military chaplains. At the end 
of 1960 there were 346 Jewish chaplains on full 
and part-time duty serving 961 installations in the 
United States and at 71 bases abroad. 

The Armed Services Divison, manned by a pro- 
fessional staff of 26 and 11,000 volunteers, organ- 
ized in 271 local committees, sponsors recreational 
and cultural activities, home hospitality and holi- 
day and Sabbath programs. This division also pro- 
vides religious supplies and equipment, religious 
literature and kosher food to chaplains and GIs. 
In 1960 JWB introduced a new program to meet 
the needs of Jewish GIs and their families on duty 
in Europe. 


The Women’s Organizations’ Division, an alli- 
ance of nine national Jewish women’s organiza- 
tions, provides gift packages to chaplains over- 
seas and to hospitalized veterans; furnishes Jew- 
ish books, recordings and magazines and distrik- 
utes nearly 1,000,000 personal gifts to GIs anc 
hospitalized veterans on a non-sectarian basis. Its 
volunteers also provide thousands of hours of 
service at VA hospitals. JWB is the only Jewish 
agency in the USO and as such is responsible for 
25 USO operations at home and abroad. 

In 1960 Jewish chaplains conducted 15,025 re- 
ligious services and made 86,000 visits to hospital- 
ized veterans. 

As the national association of Jewish Community 
Centers and YM-YWHAs, JWB provides a pro- 
fessional field service, program materials and tech- 
nical consultative services, trains and places pro- 
fessional personnel, maintains a building bureau, 
camping department and purchasing equipment 
and administrative services for its 335 affiliated 
Centers. : 

In 1960 these Centers, located in 274 communi- 
ties, reported a combined membership of 630,000, 
ranging in age from 3 to 83. These Centers also 
serve hundreds of thousands of other people 
through community-wide cultural, recreational, 
camping and athletic programs. The Centers and 
JWB took an active part in the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth and will cooper- 
ate with the 1961 White House Conference on Ag- 
ing. Centers sponsor more than 200 recreation 
programs for older adults. In 1960 they expanded 
their day and country camping services for older 
adults and began experimenting with recreational 
programs for physically handicapped children in 
normal settings. 

Combined attendance in 1960 at all Center pro- 
grams totalled more than 23,000,000. Their com- 
bined annual expenditures exceeded $24,000,000. 
Investments in buildings neared the $90,000,000 
mark. Over 1600 professionally trained social 
group workers are employed by Centers. In 1960 
JWB awarded its second annual national merit 
fellowship in the field of social work. JWB has 
encouraged its Centers and regional sections to 
provide over $300,000 in scholarships, work-study 
plans and other forms of stipends to enable young 
people interested in careers as Center workers to 
undertake graduate training. 

Annually, JWB gives three Frank L. Weil Awards 
for outstanding contributions in its three fields of 
work: service to the Jewish Community Center 
field; welfare and religious work for the Armed 
Forces, and advancement of Jewish culture. The 
1960 awards were won in this order by Mrs. Hugo 
Dalsheimer, Baltimore; Mrs. Leonard H. Bern- 
heim, New York, and Dr. A. W. Binder and Hal- 
pern Leivick, both of New York (two awards in 
this field this year). 


The American National Red Cross 
Honorary President—the President of the United States. 
Chairman—E: Roland Harriman. President—Alfred M. Gruenther. 
National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


The American National Red Cross is a nation- 
wide voluntary organization, founded in 1881 by 
Clara Barton. It operates under a congressional 
charter and in 1959 was supported by contributions 
from 44,700,000 senior and junior members. 

The governing body is a 50-member Board of 
Governors. The President of the United States 
appoints 8, chapters elect 30, and board members 
elect 12. National headquarters is in Washington, 
D. C., and there are 4 area offices. Local units, 
called chapters, serve every community in the 
country. Red Cross accounts are audited independ- 
ently and by the Department of Defense. 

Disaster relief. In 1959 the Red Cross conducted 
298 disaster relief operations in 37 states and 2 
insular territories. Nearly 89,000 persons were given 
emergency care and 17,000 families were assisted 
with rehabilitation. The largest single operation of 
the year followed January and February floods in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, and West 
Virginia. Expenditures in this one operation totaled 
more than $3,000,000. :. 

Serving the armed forces, veterans, and their 
families. Each month during the year an average 
of 79,500 servicemen was served by the Red Cross 
in military hospitals and at military stations in 
this country and overseas. Home Service in chap- 
ters aided nearly 650,000 families. A monthly aver- 
age of 17,000 volunteers served patients in 174 Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals and a monthly 


average of 13,400 served patients in 286 military 
hospitals. 

Other community services. Through its 54 re- 
gional blood programs Red Cross obtained 2,367,500 
volunteer donations of blood. More than 2,735,000 
certificates were issued to persons completing 
training courses in first aid, water safety, and 
home nursing. Youths received nearly 900,000 of 
these. Red Cross had 24,300 first aid stations, mo- 
bile units, and detachments in operation on the 
nation’s highways. Two million volunteers were 
active in all Red Cross programs throughout the 
nation and at American armed forces installations 
overseas. In adddition to chapter activities, volun- 
teers served patients in 200 civilian mental hos- 
pitals and in 7,100 Federal-and civilian hospitals. 
They also assisted 9,900 other community agencies. 
Students from 900 colleges and universities partici- 
pated in Red Cross in elementary and secondary 
Junior Red Cross in elementary and secondary 
schools engaged in chapter, community, and inter- 
national activities. Gift boxes valued at $910,000 
were shipped to children in 50 other countries. 

International services. In cooperation with the 
League of Red Cross Societies, the American Red 
Cross gave financial and material aid to Tibetan 
refugees in India and to Algerian refugees in 
Morocco and Tunisia. It also assisted three other 
countries following disaster. 
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The You 


The National Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, J. Clinton Hawkins, president; Her- 
bert P. Lansdale, Jr., general secretary; corporate 
body: National Board of YMCAs, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association orig- 
inated in London in 1844. In 1959 there were 
YMCAs in 76 countries and territories related to 
the World Alliance of YMCAs, 37 Quai Wilson, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 

The first Associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston in 1851. Today 
there are 1830 YMCAs in the United States and 
117 in Canada. On Dec. 31, 1959 there were 2,774,- 
885 members in the Association of the two coun- 
tries. Nearly two-thirds of these members were 
under 25 years of age. 

North American Associations now have 213,105 
Tegularly enrolled groups. Their educational pro- 
grams include 25 curricular schools and over 
7,000 unit courses for adult education. The move- 
ment is extended into the high schools of the 
United States and Canada through 16,229 Hi-Y 
clubs for boys and Tri-Hi-Y clubs for girls. __ 

The current emphasis of. the organization in- 
cludes expanding its activities for families, stimu- 


The Young Women’s 


The Young Women’s Christian Assn. was 
founded in Loridon in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
to improve the conditions of working girls by pro- 
viding decent housing and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first American 
YWCA was started in New York City as the Ladies 
Christian Association to.provide for “‘the temporal, 
moral and religious welfare of young women who 
are dependent on their own exertions for support.’’ 
Today the YWCA functions in 70 countries and 
has world headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The YWCA of the United States is at work in 
community associations, registered clubs and de- 
centralized program in approximately 1,900 com- 


munities and has student work in approximately - 


500 colleges and universities. Through its Foreign 
Division and affiliation with the World YMCA, the 
National Board, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, sends American advisory secretaries, grants 
for program and leadership training to 29 countries 
abroad, and emergency aid in answer to requests 
for YWCA work in other areas overseas. In the 
United States it has three main groups: Y Teens, 
girls and boys (boys are associates, not full mem- 
bers) aged 12 to 18; Young Adults, employed girls, 


men 
, and 

ties to encour 

fitness. In tion, the Associations of 

States have continued to 


He 


to youth of all ag 5 ae A ae ee ee 


ple. These programs include self-governing 
among school and non-school groups, 

high school and college students, employees in 
industrial and transportation centers, and meeting 
the needs oi young ple for training and leader- 
ship, vocational dance, sports, recreation, and 
conservation of health. The objectives of YMCA 
clubs include the growth of sound citizenship and 
character building through the development of 
leadership, democratic procedure, interracial and 
intercultural understanding, and the study of 
social and political questions in the light of 
Christian faith and principles. 

_ Land, buildings and equipment held by YMCAs 
in the United States amounted to $456,890,100 in 
1959. The comparable total for Canada was $22,- 
770,400. Annual expenditures for current opera- 
tions by Associations in the United States for all 
purposes amounted to $155,817,700. The Canadian 
YMCAs expended $9,341,900. 


Christian Association 


18 to 30 and YW Wives, young married women and 
mothers of pre-school age children, who engage in 
educational and recreational activities and projects 
themselves. Membership is open to any female over 

12 years of age who subscribes to the Christian 
purpose of the organization. 

_ The emblem of the YWCA is an inverted triangle, 
signifies mind, body and spirit. The organization 
tries to develop the potentialities of the individual 
through promoting physical and mental health 
and training for useful citizenship. It urges coop- 
eration among all. regardless of race or creed. 

The YWCA’s policies are determined by the 
National Board, elected at national conventions, 
which are held every three years and attended by 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWCA 
is the parent organization of the National Tray- 
elers Aid Association, Women’s Exchanges, Day 

Nurseries, the International Migration Service, 
the American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes and the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It observes three 
special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last week 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, the 
second week in October, and World Fellowship 
Week, the second week in November. 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is part 
of an international organization with places of 
worship and social rehabilitation centers in 86 
countries and colonies. It was established in the 
United States in 1880 and has 8,391 centers of 
operation including 6,266 Service Units (1,959) and 
more than 5,000 officers and 12,583 employees. 
National Headquarters is at 120-130 West 14th 
Street, New York, New York, 

The major part of the Army’s activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
ligious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures, 
As a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces. 

The Salvation Army’s social service work comprises 


family welfare services, missing persons and in- 
quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers; general hospitals; 
settlements, children’s homes and nurseries, ‘‘Har- 
bor Light’? centers to aid the recovery of alco- 
holics, men’s rehabilitation centers, employment 
and vocational guidance bureaus, clinics and dis- 
pensaries, disaster emergency service, rural service 
welfare committees, overseas relief bureaus and 
shipping and collection centers, USO and Red 
Shield Clubs for servicemen and women, and sum- 
mee Nee ie mothers ya cpueren, 
ational Commander for e United Stati 

Comm, Norman S. Marshall, former commander of 
the Eastern Territory, USA. He was appointed to 
the national command on Sept, 27 1987, 

Wilfred Kitching, British Commissioner, was 
elected General to succeed Gen. Albert Orsborn in 
May, 1954, The British Commissioner is Edgar 
sees former S. A, commander in East Aus- 
ralia. 


The Volunteers of America 


The Volunteers of America, a religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6, 
1896, under the laws of the State of New York, is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. It has a commissioned officer list 
of over 1,500 and a membership of more than 
28,000, and operates 473 missions and_ service 
programs in the major cities of the United States. 
It was founded by Generals Ballington Booth and 
Maud Ballington Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
effectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian Companionship League. 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 


tions and social work programs, maintained in ac-! 
cordance with accepted standards and techniques of 
social service. There are departments of family 
welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
sient men and for mothers and children, clubs 
and homes for the aged, sheltered workshops 
and rehabilitation departments. 


Advisory boards associated with each post 
provide links with the communities served. The 
boards are composed of representative citizens. 
Service programs are adapted to the needs of the 
communities served. Special attention is given to 
services to young people, with stress on the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, and to the aged. 

Funds for the organization’s operations come 
from direct contributions, bequests, and, for about 
one-third of its posts, from community chests, 


Easter Ash | Easter Ash | Easter 
Year Wed. jSunday|} Year | Wed. |Sunday|| Year | Wed. |Sunday 
7//1951...|Feb. _7)/Mar. 25//2001.../Feb. 28 ape 15 
1952...|Feb. 27|/Aprii 13/|/2002...|Feb. 13|/Mar. 31 
1953.../Feb. 18)/April 5 Mar. 5/Apr. 20 
1954...|Mar. 3)April 18 “ 25/Apr. 11 
.|Feb. 23/April 10 9|Mar. 27 
.jPeb. 15/April 1 Mar. 1/Apr. 16 

Mar. 6/April 21 21/Apr. 8 

Feb. 19|/April 6 6|Mar. 23 

Feb. 11 29 25/Apr. 12 

./Mar. 2|April 17 17|Apr.-_4 

Feb. 15)April 2 Mar. 9/Apr. 24 

Mar, April 22 . 22\Apr. 8 

Feb. 27|April 14 . 13)Mar. 31 

Feb. 12/Mar, 29 Mar, 5\Apr. 20 

Mar. 3/April 18 . 18)Apr. 5 

Feb. 23]April 10 . 10)Mar. 27 

TVeb. Mar. 26 ar, 1|Apr. 16 

Feb. 28]April 14 . 14/Apr. 1 

Feb. 19]April 6 Mar. 6/Apr. 21 

Feb. 11/Mar. 29 26/Apr. 12 

Feb. 24]/April 11 17jApr. 4 

Feb. 16/April 2 -|Mar. 2/Apr. 17 

Mar. 7|April 22 " 22/Apr. 9 

Feb. 27|April 14 may 14|Mar. 31 

Feb. 12|Mar. 30 -|Mar. 5/Apr. 20 

Mar. 3)April 18 3 18/Apr. 5 

Feb. 23/April 10 A 0|Mar. 28 

Feb. 8|Mar. 26 Mar. 1\Apr. 16 

Feb. 28]April 15 A . 14/Apr. 1 

Feb. 20}April 6 .|Mar. 6/Apr. 21 

Mar, 4/April 19 A . 26)Apr. 13 

.|Feb. 24/April 11 : . 11)/Mar. 28 
.|Feb. 16]April 3 .|Mar. 2/Apr. 17 
.|Mar. 7/April 22 : . 22|Apr. 9 
.|Eeb. 20}April 7 4 . _7/Mar, 25 

Feb. 12}Mar. 30 3 . 27/Apr. 13 

Mar. 4/April 19 ‘ . 18/Apr. 5 

Feb. 17/April 3 .|Mar. 10/Apr. 25 

Treb. Mar. 26 , . 23/Apr. 10 

Feb. 28/April 15 .|Feb. 15/Apr. 1 

Feb. 13/Mar. 31 .|Mar, 6)Apr. 21 

Mar. 4/April 19 5 . 19j/Apr. 6 

Feb. 24/April 11 A . 11/Mar. 29 

Feb. 16)April 3 -|Mar, 2|Apr. 17 

Mar. 1ijApril 16 : . 22|Apr. 9 

Feb. 21/April 7 5 7|Mar. 25 

Feb. 12|/Mar. 30 .|Febe 27)Apr. 14 

.|Feb. 25|April 12 - 19)Apr. 5 
..|/Peb. 17\April 4 -|Mar. 3)Apr. 18 
.(Mar. 8|April 23 : 23\Apr. 10 


of March. The principal reason was that the 
pilgrims needed moonlight to travel om their way 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus SEG Vay peee March 22 and April 

, over a period o ays. : = 
sebeaus "Of this wide fiuctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be ‘“‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.” This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not been obtained. 

Ii Paschal Full- Moon falls on_a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is.the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the astronomical full moon. 


Religious—Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday; Church Fasts 
Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the institution of the 
Eucharist. 

The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. 

Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 


Church Fasis 


In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 
The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days before Christmas. ; 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 8, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13. Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in which the Ember Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1961 are Feb. 22, 24,.25; May 24, 
26, 27; Sept. 20, 22, 23; Dec. 20, 22, 23. 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day 
and in 1961 fall on May 8, 9, 10 


_ The Roman Catholic days of obligation observed 
in the United States (not fast days), are Jan. 1 
(Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day (forty 
days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All Saints’ 
Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception): Dec. 25 
(Christmas), and all Sundays. 

Day of Fast—All weekdays of Lent; ember days 
(1961: Feb. 22, 24, 25; May 24, 26, 27; Sept. 20, 22, 
23; Dec. 20, 22, 23); vigils (neither fast nor ab- 
stinence obtains when a vigil falls on Sunday) of 
Pentecost (May 20, 1961); Immaculate Conception 
(Dec. 7); Christmas (Dec. 24—permission granted 
to transfer obligation to Dec. 23). 

Days of Abstinence—Complete: Fridays (neither 
fast nor abstinence obtains when a holyday of 
obligation falls on Friday); Ash Wednesday (Feb. 
15, 1961), Holy Saturday, all day (April 1, 1961) 
(U.S. bishops usually dispense from complete ab- 
stinence), vigils of Immaculate Conception (Dec. 
7) and Christmas (Dec. 24—permission granted to 
transfer obligation to Dec. 23). Partial: Bmber 
Wednesdays and Saturdays; vigil of Pentecost 
(May 20, 1961). 


JANUARY 2. Easter Sunda; I Sun. t . Trin 
Sun. aft. Easter 6. Sun. aft. Trinity 
. Circumcision ‘cies 9. f aft bs! ee ath. "Teintty 


. Epiphany (Fri, 16 un. aft. Easter Sun. aft. Trinity 3 Sun. Trinity 
Tsun att, pin any | 23. III Sun. aft. Easter | 25. St. James 28. St. Simon and St. 
a II Sun. aft. Epiphany | 25. St. Mark 30. Sun. aft. Trinity : ee 
. 111 Sun. aft.Epiphany | 30. [V Sun. aft. Haster AUGUST. 29. Sun. aft. Trinity 
25. Conversion of St. Paul MAY 1, Tuesday - NOVEMBER 
Bera -|: i MO eeinay |S aReneRee  e ae 
FEBRUAR c gation ay Ta . 
1. Wednesday 11. Ascension Day— 13. XI Sun. aft. Trinit 5. mig eee aft. 
5, Sexagesima Holy Thursday 20. XII Sun. aft. Trinity o XkIV 4 
12. Quiugaagesima 14. Sun. aft. Ascension 24. St. Bartholomew 12. le un. aft. 
a Bhrove j Pusaday Bhs Whit Sundey— 27. XIII Sun. aft, Trinity aa Se a, rad aft. Trinity 
. nesda entecos' 5 . aft. : 
19, E Sun. in Lent” 28. Trinity Sunday i er eaten 26. B28 am aft. 
Sa ae JUNE 3. XLV Sun. att. Trinity | 30, St AmiLew 
s : 1, Thursda 10. XV Sun. aft. Trinity DECEMBER - 
MARCH 1. Corpus Christi 17. XVI Sun. aft. Trinity 1. Frida: 
1. Wednesday 4. I Sun. aft. Trinity 21. St. Matthew z 31 Bana Mracent 
5. IIT Sun. in Lent 11. II Sun. aft. Trinity 24. XVILSun. aft. Trinity 10. 11 Sun, in Advent 
12. TV Sun. in Lent 18. III Sun. aft. Trinity | 29. St. Michael and all 17. iI Sun. in Advent 
19. V Sun. in Lent 24. St. John Baptist the Angels. 24° IV Sun. in Advent 
25. Annunciation 25. IV Sun. aft. Trinity OCTOBER 35. Christmas Day 
26. Palm Sunday 29. St. Peter lusanday : < eqMton} 
poe s iaay JULY 1, XVIII Sun. aft. 27. St. John Evangelist 
APRIL 1. Saturday Trinity 28. Holy Innocents 
1. Saturday 2. V Sun. aft. Trinity 8. XIX Sun. aft. Trinity | 31. Sun. aft. Christmas 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar and Altar Colors 

White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy Thursday (for the celebration); from the First Service of 
Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost (except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); on Trinity 
Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purification, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. Michael, St. Luke, 
All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication of Church). 

Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the First Vespers of Trinity Sunday which includes Ember 
Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday; Easter Even; Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sunday). 

Black—Good Friday and at funerals. Green—All other days. 


Days, Etc. 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 

Golden Number aha 19 1 2 3 + 5 6 
Sunday Letter......... ome AG F BE D CB A G 
Sundays after Epiphany..... 3 5 3 2 5 3 6 
Septuagesima...,.... Setar caters Jan. 29 | Feb. 17 | Feb. 2] Jan. 25 | Feb. 14 | Jan. 29 ae 
aah Wednesday......... «...| Feb. 15 | Mar. 6 | Feb. 19 | Feb. 11 | Mar. 2 | Feb. 15 | Mar. 7 
First Sunday in Lent........ Feb. 19 | Mar. 10 | Feb. 23 | Feb. 15 | Mar. 6 | Feb. 19 | Mar. 11 
Passion Sunday...... aye cals Mar. 18 | Apr. 7 |} Mar. 23 | Mar. 15 | Apr. 3 | Mar. 19 | Apr. & 
PRR UNOUAY sls acct sce bases Mar, 25 | Apr. 14 | Mar. 30 | Mar. 22 | Apr. 10 | Mar. 26 | Apr: 15 
RR RDERCILR Se A eis ys as v vie tre Mar. 30 | Apr. 19 | Apr. 4 | Mar. 27} Apr. 15 | Mar. 31] Apr. 20 
Easter Day.......... Prareretninie Apr. 1} Apr. 21 | Apr. 6 | Mar. 29 | Apr. 17 | Apr. 2 | Apr. 22 
Rogation Sunday........ +.++| May 6 | May 26; May 11] May 3 | May 22 | May 7 | May 2' 
Ascension Day..........+-+5 May~10 | May 30 | May 15 | May .7 | May 26 | May 11 | May 31 
VIEUATANIGAY tics cre sow asp ete es.e May 20 | June 9} May 25 | May 17} June 5] May 21 | June 10 
Trinity Sunday .......-..+6. Suge 27} June 16 | June 1] May 24 | June 12 | May 28 | June 17 
Sundays after Trinity. ....... 6 23 25 2 23 26 2. 
First Sunday In Advent...... Dec. 2 | Dec. 11 Nov. 301 Nov. 29 | Nov. 27 | Dec. 3 ! Dee 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 
Source: Synagogue Council of America 
All Jewish holidays, etc., begin at sunset on the day previous 


1959-1960 1960-1961 1961-1962 1962- - 

Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5720) (5721) (5722) ‘S72 TaD 

3) Se eee seicenorece 
0s ashana)....../Tishri ct. Sept. 22 Th|Sept. 11M |Sept. 29S |Sept. 19 Th 
Fast of Gedalia......... Tishri 3|Oct. 5M |Sept. 2 : y ’ ‘ 
Day ot Avpnemeni ieee : ; Dp 5 Su |Sept. 13 W |Oct. 1M |Sept. 218 
om Kippur)........ shri 10/Oct. 12M |Oct. 1S |Sept. 20W 1 

Tabernacles, 1st Day*. ..|Tishri 15/Oct. 178 |Oct. 6 Th Sept, 25M oot: 13 y oar 28 Th 
Tabernacles, 8th Day... .|Tishri 22)Oct. 2485 |Oct. 13 ThiOct. 2M |Oct. 208 |Oct. 11F 
Rejoicing of the Law..... Tishri 23/Oct. 258ujOct. 14F Oct 3TulOct. 21 SulOct. 41 FP 
Hanukkah... .......... Kisley 25|Dec,. 268 |Dec. 14 W |Dec 38Su/Dec. 22S |Dec. 11 W 
Fast of Tebet........... Tebet 10)Jan. 10Su/Dec. 29Th|Deec. 17Su|Jan. 6 Su |Jan. 6M 
BAPE air kc sists, au5.aie oo Adar 14/Mar. 13Su |Mar 2 Th|Mar OTu|Mar. 15S |Mar. 10 F 
Passover, lst Day*...... Nisan 15)Apr. 12 TulApr. 1S jApr. 19Th|Apr. 9 Tul|Mar. 28S 
So Ae a ey rey ees as mEES 5 - Apr. 7¥F |Apr. 25 W |Apr. 15M |Apr 3F 

ssover, Last Day...... n ‘ : 
Sitepuoih, Feast sa pr ‘ujApr 8S |Apr. 26Th/Apr. 16 TulApr 48 

of Weeks *...........|Sivan 6|June 1W |May 21Su|June 8F 

Fastof Tammuz......,. Tammuz 17\)July 12 Tul\July 28u|July 19Th June 5 Pa bans iy an 
BTS WOOO DLL ote uh eda es etblbuace. 6 Abh 9\Aug. 2 TulJuly 23 SulAug. 9 ThiJuly 30 Tulguly 30 Th 


*Also observed the following day. 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri; 2 Chesvan (Also Marchesvan); 3 Kisley: 4 
Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, added : oat rebek a 
9 Sivan: 10 Tammuz, it Abhe 12 Bia month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; 8 Iyar; 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 

The Golden Number, used in table, is greater by uni one) than 
dividing the given year by 19; for example; 5 is the Golden Na eG for the jean tele eee te a 
the date of Paschal Full Moon is March 31; and this being Friday, Easter Sunday is on April 2. abr 


Golden | Golden Golden : 
Number Date Number Date Number Date ey Date 
i April 14 6 April 18 ll Mar. 25 
2 April 3 7 April 8 2 April 13 it ete ty 
a) amie | | Me | ee et a 
5 Mar, 31 10 April 5 15 April 3 ” “oe 
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The Principal Languages of the World 


Total number of speakers of languages spoken by at least one million persons (Midyear 1960), 
Parenthesized numbers after names of languages refer to notes below table 
Source: Sidney S. Culbert, Asst. Professor of Psychology, University of Washington 


Millions 
Afrikaans (S. Africa) 4 
Albanian 2 
Amharic iblopis 8 
Annamese (see Vietnamese) 
Arabic 79 
Armenian 


Assamese (1) (India) 
Azerbaijani (USSR; Iran) 


Bahasa Indonesia (see Malay) 


4 
7 
5 
Balinese 4 
2 
1 


Baluchi (Iran; Pakistan) 
Bashkir (USSR) 1. 
Batak (Indonesia) 

Bengali (1) (India; Pakistan) 82 
Berber (2) ) 
Bihari (2) 


Bisaya ee pilippines) 8 
Bugi (Indonesia) 1 
Bulgarian 8 
Burmese 14 
Cambodian (Cambodia, Asia) 3 


Canarese (see Kannada) 
Cantonese (China 
Catalan (Spain; 

Andorra) 
Chinese (4) 
Chuvash (USSR) 
Czech 


44 
Trance; 


Danish 
payer 
Dutch 
English 
Esperanto 


Estonian 
Ewe (W. Africa) 


Borneo) 
see Netherlandish), 


- OOF 


we 
o 


Finnish 
anes (see Netherlandish) 


Frenc 

Fula (W. Africa) 

Galician (Spain) 

Galla (Ethiopia) 

Ganda (or Luganda) (Africa) 
Georgian (USSR) 


erman 
Gondi (India) 

Greek 

Guarani (mainly Paraguay) 
Gujarati (1) (India) 


~J 


he 
bo to 
MR ORMONN HS Oe ih ete 


Millions 
Hakka (China 19 
Hausa (W. and Cent. Africa) 13 
Hebrew 2 
Hindi (1) (5) (see Note) 155 
Hindustani (5) 
Hungarian (or Magyar) 12 


Tbibio-Efik Ww Africa) 
(or Ibo) (W. Africa) 

Hlocano (Philippines), 

Italian 

Japanese 

Javanese 


Kannada an (India) 
Kashmiri (1 

Kazakh (USSR) 

Khaskura (India; Nepal) 
Kherwari (India) 

Kikuyu (Kenya, Africa) 
Kimbundu (Angola, Africa) 
Kirgiz (USSR) 


Korean 
Kurdish (S.W. of Caspian Sea) 


Lao (Laos, Asia). 
Latvian (or Lettish) 
Lingala (see Ngala) 
Lithuanian 

Luganda (see Ganda) 


i 
ON Phe 


S 8S 


ow 
oO Ne PDR coPob 


Macedonian (Yugoslavia) 1 
Madurese (Indonesia) 6 
Makua (S.-E. Africa) nl 
Malagasy (Madagascar) 5 
Malay (& B 0 


ahasa Indonesia), 7 
Malayalam (1) (India) 16 
Malinke-Bambara-Diula 


(Africa), 3 
Mandarin (China) 469 
Marathi (1) (India) 33 
Min (China) 36 
Mordvin (USSR) 1 
Mossi (W. Africa) 2 


Netherlandish (Dutch and 
FE ish 


lem: 7 
Neala (or Lingala) (Africa) 1 
Norwegian 4 


Nyanja (S.-E. Africa) 1 
Oriya (1) (India) 15 


(1) One of the fourteen languages of the Constitution of India. 
(3) Transitional between 


dialects. 


‘standard’ languages under 


Millions 
Persian 21 
Polish 33 
Portuguese | 


Provencal (Southern France) $8 
Punjabi (1) (India; Pakistan) 25 
Pushtu (mainly Afghanistan) 11 
Quechua (S. America) 6 
Rajasthani (India) 17 
Ruanda (S.-Central Africa) 6 
Rumanian 17 
Rundi (S.-Central Africa) 2 
Russian (Great Russian only) 161 


Serbo-Croat (Yugoslavia) 16 


Siamese 

Sindhi (India; Pakistan) 
Sinhalese (Ceylon) 

Slovak 

Slovene (Yugoslavia) 
Somali (E. Africa) 

Sotho, Northern (S. Africa) 
Sotho, Southern (S. Africa) 
Spanish 

Sundanese (Indonesia) 
Swahili (E. Africa) 
Swedish 

Tagalog (Philippines) 
Tajiki (US 

Tamil (1) (India; Ceylon), 
Telugu (1) (India) 
Tibetan 

Tulu (India) 

Turcoman (USSR) 

Turkish 

Twi-Fante (W. Africa) 
Ukrainian (mainly USSR) 
Umbundu (Angola, Africa) 
Urdu (1) (Pakistan; India) 
Uygur (Sinkiang, China) 
Uzbek (USSR) 

Vietnamese 

Volga Tartar (USSR) 


White Russian (mainly 
USSR) | 


Wu (China) 

Xhosa (S. Africa) 
Yoruba (W. Africa) 
Zulu (S, Africa) 


(2) Here considered a group of 
which its speakers have been 


ray 
58. Pee w 
HO OOW OMe whew 


i~} 


~ 
NNY NPR 


tS o 


wr 
Wr WOO WH aT 


enumerated. (4) See Mandarin, Cantonese, Wu, Min, and Hakka. The ‘‘national language’’ (kuo-yii) 
is a standardized form of Mandarin (or, better, Northern Chinese) as spoken in the area of Peking. 
($) Hindi and Urdu are essentially the same language, Hindustani. As the official language of 
India it is written in the Devanagari script and called Hindi. As one of the two official languages 
of Pakistan (the other is Bengali), it is written in a modified Arabic script and called Urdu. Some 
vocabulary differences are found between the two forms. 


Greek Church Calendar, 1960 


Date Holy Days 


Date | Holy Days 
Jan. 1)/Circumcision 
Jan. 6/Theophany (Epiphany) 
Feb. 2] Hypapante (Purification) 
Feb. 21)Great Lent Begins 
Mar. 25| Annunciation 
Apr. 2!Palm Sunday 
Apr. 7|Great (Holy) Friday 


9| Holy Pasch (Easter) 


June 28) Pentecost 

June 29/Feast of the Holy Spirit 

June 24/St. John Baptist 

June 29}Peter and Paul Chief 
Apostles 

June 30}/Twelve Apostles 

Aug. 6)/Transfiguration 

Aug. 15) Repose of Theotokos 
(Assumption) 

Aug. 30/St. Alexander Nevsky* 


Date Holy Days 


Sept. 8/ Nativity of Theotokos 

Sept. 14/Exaltation of Cross 

Oct. _1| Patronage of Theotokos 

Oct. 28|Holy Virgin of Skepi 
(Protectress) 

Nov. 15|First Lent Day of 
Christmas 

Nov. 21/Entrance of Theotokos 

Dec. _9/Concept of Theotokos 

Dec. 25! Nativity (Christmas) 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are according to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 


by the Greek Church in 1923. 


First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 1866, in New Orleans, La. 


Islamic (Moslem) Calendar, 1961 


The Islamic calendar is often referred to as Mohammedan 
The month begins at sunset on the day before that given in the tables 


Mouth Month 
Year Name of theMonth Begins Year Name of the Month Begins 
1380 |Hatab......-+.7-.........-|Dee, 20, 1960 1381 Rabia 11... »... «seen Senta 1961 
1380 |Shaban..7....°..°,.........|Jan. 19, 1961 1381 |Jumadal...............2,Oct. 11, 1961 
1380 Vi) Ramadan... sou. . 2.0.0. (Keb, 17,.1961 1381.-jJumada Il... asks 6 ee NOV. BOs moor 
1380 |Shawwai.................|/Mar. 19, 1961 1381 Rajab...................|Dee. 9, 1961 
1380 |Zu’lkadah......... Apr. 17, 1961 1381 |Shaban. ..........00.6-0.1Jans +8;,1982 
ASSO Za ab Ss oo get hie s May 17, 1961 1381 |Ramadan................|Feb. 6, 1962 
1381 |Muharram (New Year)....\June 15, 1961 1381 (|Shawwal...-...-.........{/Mar 8, 1962 
TAs I BaIAY. Fo bic waywtems ae nn.ieuly-15, 1961 1381 Zu'ikadah................|Apr. 6, 1962 
1381 |Rabial...... .....JAug. 13, 1961 1881 “Zu’'lhijjali.2...0. 5... eee (May 9671962 
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~ Religious Population of the World 


— i. 


Source: The Encyclopedia Britannica’s 1960 Book of the Year 


: Estimated memberships, 1959 
lorth South us- 

Religion py America Europe Asia Africa tralasia! Total 
ian. . .|178,061,381| 128,135,223] 464,971,814, 52,250,694] 34,124,351/11,380,357| 869,923,820 

Phonan Cathoile “10,940; 000| 125,559,000|+238, 952/000 34,049,000) 21,461,000) 2,782: oa7 048, 
2 ee eanass " 2,876,308] 113,573,145, 9199'623) 6.795.262) 8.098.852) 212.050 37 
4 , : 7 , > * + ’ 330 
Seeaieune: ey 50,000] 12,675, 327:988,000| 87,912,000} 104,000] 429,064,500 
Zoroastrian caret areas Sate 1400001. 225 3.5, 22-4 Ser 140,000 
hinto. . By tote ius «, dees 50;000;000). . 3.3.4 ~.. 315 See ara 50,000,000- 
Taoist... 17,000 12,000} _ 50;000,000 1,200 8,000} _ 50,052,200 
Confucian 95,000 50,000| 300,000,000 7:500| 52000 *290,500 
Buddist... 135,000 10,000] 150,000,000]... .......J...-..... "013,000 
Hindu... “*|- “27'300| ~ 303,000|...........| 328,107,400} __ 630,240} 111,100] 329,179,040 
Primitive. |... ! 50,000] 1,000,000|.:.-....... 000,000] 75,000;000} _ 100,000} 121,150,000 
Others or none... _| 68,819,619] 1.944.747] (84,375,336) 286,462,906| 35,538,959] 3,630,043) 480,771,610 


253,781,000|132,635,000| 565,547,000) 1,591,864,000| 233,775,000) 15,450,000/2,793,052,000 


Grand total 
Includes Australia, 


New Zealand and Oceania. 


2Includes Catholics in Central America and the 


West Indies. Includes Communist-controlled Eurasia. ‘Includes total Jewish population whether or 


not related to the synagogue. 5Moslem figures are 


from a Moslem statistical survey of world Islam. 


Religion Classified by Major Groups, Color, Sex 


A sample survey of the religion of American civilians was made by the Bureau of the Census in 


March, 1957, and published in 1958. It was the first in which enumerators asked citizens over 14: ‘“‘What 
is your religion?’’ Replies were voluntary. No inquiry was made concerning church membership. The 
number of persons professing a religion was greater than the number reported by religious organizations. 


About 83% of the population in the South was reported as Protestant, compared with 42% in the 
Northeast and 69% in the North Central region and in the West. In the Northeast 45% professed 
Roman Catholic and this was the largest religious group there. 


White Nonwhite 
Religion Total — 
Male Female Male Female ) Percent 
Total, 14 years and over [119,333,000 | 51,791,000 | 55,570,000 5,679,000 6,293,000 100.0 
Protestant... oss... cee eee 78,952,000 | 32,320,000 | 36,155,000 4,851,000 5,626,000 66.2 
COO 7 Rls ce ea 23,525,000 7,822,000 8,450,000 3,354,000 3,899,000 19.7 
TGCHONBO wk se tees ,417,000 4,084,000 4,301,000 17,000 15, Ta 
Methodist....... 16,676,000 6,788,000 7,821,000 8,000 1,099,000 14.0 
Presbyterian... . 656, ,000, .549,000 57,000 50,000 5.6 
Other Protestant 23,678,000 | 10,626,000 | 12,034,000 455,000 563,000 19.8 
Roman Catholic, 30,669, 14,396,000 | 15,499,000 361,000 413,000 25.7 
Jewish....... 3,868,000 1,860,01 ,999,000 1,000 8,000 3.2 
Other religion 1,545,000 688,000 676,000 8,000 3,000 1.3 
No religion. ... 3,195,000 2,051,000 730,000 306,000 108,000 2.7 
Religion not reported 1,104,000 76,0 1,000 72,000 45,000 0.9 . 


The Church of England 


The established church is known as the Church 
of England and is Episcopalian. Its administration 
is divided between the Province of Canterbury and 
the Province of York. 

The 99th Archbishop and Primate of All Eng- 
land, Province of Canterbury, is the Most Rev. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher (b. May 5, 1887), whose 
seat is Lambeth Palace, London, He receives 
£7,500 a year ($21,000). 

The Dean of Canterbury is the Very Rev. Hew- 
lett Johnson. Under Canterbury are.29 dioceses, 
among them: London. The 113th Bishop is the 
Rt. Rey. Henry C. M. Campbell; seat, Fulham 
Palace. Receives £5,000 '($14,000) a year, 

The Collegiate Church of St. Peter in Westmin- 


ster is a royal chapel; Dean: the Very Rev. Alan 
Campbell Don. 

The Queen’s Free Chapel of St. George, Windsor; 
Dean: the Rt. Rev. Eric K. C. Hamilton. 

The 92nd Archbishop and Primate of England, 
Province of York, is the Most Rey. Arthur Michael 
Ramsey, whose seat is Bishopthorpe, York. He 
receives £5,000 a year ($14,000). The Province of 
York has 13 dioceses. 

The Primate of All Canada is the Most Rev. 
Howard Hewlett Clark, Bishop. 

The Church of Ireland (Episcopalian) was dis- 
established 1869. The Primate is the Archbishop 
of Armagh. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 


Old English Holidays 


Jan. 6. TwetrtH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar, 

Feb. 2. Canptemas: Festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to be used in the church during the year. 

Feb. 14. Oty CanpLeMas: St. Valentine’s Day. 

Mar. 25. Lavy Day: Annunciation of the Virgin. 

April 6 is Outp Lavy Day. 

June 24. MipsumMMER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. 


Englishwomen Write New 


July 7 is OLD MipsumMER Day. 

July 15. St. Swiruin’s Day. An old superstition 
if rain fell it would continue forty days. 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison, Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

Sept. 29. MicHarLMas—Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11, 

Nov. 1. ALL-Hattomas. All-Hallows or All Saints 
Day. Previous evening is All-hallowe’en. 

Noy. 2. Att Souts’ Day, Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. 

Nov. 11. Martinmas, Feast of St. 

Martinmas is Nov. 23. peta os) 

Dec, 28. CHILDERMAS. Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Nigerian National Anthem 


In preparation for becoming an independent nation in October, 1960, Nigeria offered prizes for words 
and music of a national anthem. Both were won by British women. The prize for music, $2,800, was 
won by Miss Frances Benda, music teacher and professional pianist of London, and the prize tor words 
went to Miss Lillian Jean Williams, presently employed by the Federal Ministry of Labor and. Welfare 
in Lagos. The composer said it took her 10 minutes to write the music. Nigerian muscians were judges. 
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HOLIDAYS 
Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1961 


Federal “Legal Public Holidays’? are New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial or Decoratiom 


Day, Independence rn Ee 
y 


Congress designate oniy for 


Labor Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. The President and 
the District of Columbia and Federal employees throughout the nations 


Each State has jurisdiction over the holidays it will observe. They are designated either by legislative 


ent or executive proclamation. There are no national holidays in the United States. 


Christmas is observed by Christians the world over. 
New Year’s Day is observed by Christians and many other religions. 
In Episcopal countries, the only other church days which are regular legal holidays are Good Friday, 


Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. 


In Roman Catholic countries, the church days other 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All Sa: 


than Christmas which are usually legal holl- 
ints’, and Immaculate Conception. In Latin- 


American countries, it is usual to observe Good Friday and Corpus Christi, 


In Lutheran countries, Epiphany, Annunciation, Ash Wednesday, 


Good Friday, Easter Monday, 


Ascension Day, Whit Monday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
“When a holiday falls on a Sunday it is usually 
observed on the following Monday. 


Saturday—In most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 

Jan. 1 (Sunday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Imauguration Day. The District of 
Columbia, Since 1937 observed every fourth year. 


Feb. 12 (Sunday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. All the 
states and Virgin Islands, with the following ex- 
ceptions—Ala., D. of C., Fla., Ga., Hawaii, Idaho, 
La., Me., Mass., Miss., N. H., N. C., Okla., R. I., 
S. C., Tex., Va. (In Ark. a memorial day.) 

Feb. 22 (Wednesday)—Washington’s Birthday. 
All the states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. (Presidents’ 
Day in Hawaii.) 

March 31—Good Friday. Arkansas (a memorial 
day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Canal Zone, Guam (a memorial day), 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In California and 
Wisconsin after 12 noon. 

May 30 (Tuesday)—Memorial or Decoration 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with 
the following exceptions—Ala., Ga., Miss., S. C., 
Tex. (In Florida, Memorial Day for Veterans of 
all Wars; in Virginia, Confederate Memorial Day.) 


July 4 (Tuesday)—Independence Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept. 4—Labor Day. (First Monday in Septem- 
ber.) All the states, District_of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 12 (Thursday)—Columbus Day. All the 
states and Puerto Rico, with the following excep- 
tions—Alaska, D. of C., Hawaii, Idaho, Me., Miss., 
N. C.,S.C., S. D., Tenn., Va. (It is Fraternal Day 
in Alabama; Discovery Day in Indiana and North 
Dakota; Landing Day in Wisconsin; in Arkansas, 
Iowa and Oregon, a memorial] day; in Michigan, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming, an optional holiday.) 

Nov. 7—General Election Day. (First Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November.) All the 
states, Guam, -Puerto Rico, with _the following 
exceptions—Ala., Alaska, Conn., D. of C., Ga., 
Idaho, Kan., Ky., Mass., Minn., Miss., Nebr., Ne- 
vada, N. Mex., Utah, Vt. In Ohio, a half-holiday 
after 12 noon. (Observed usually only when presi- 
dential or general elections are held. Primary elec- 
tion days are observed in some states; see list of 
Days Usually Observed.) 

Nov. 11 (Saturday)—Veterans, or Armistice Day. 
All the states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Nov. 23—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
Thursday in November.) All states, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. 

Dec. 25 (Monday)—Christmas Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, (South Caroling 
and the Virgin Islands also observe Second Christ- 
mas Day, Dec. 26.) 

OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 

Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 
Rico. 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. 


Jan. 1i—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 


. 19—Robert E. Lee’s Birthday. Ala., Ark., 
wil Ga, Ky., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn,, 
Tex.; Lee-Jackson Day in Virginia. 

Jan. 20—Arbor Day. In Florida (always third 
Friday in January). 


Jan. 26—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A 
memorial day in Arkansas. 


Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. Kentuck 
and Virgin Islands. 3 : 


Feb, 14—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). Ala- 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrated; 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, Lafourche, 
Terrebonne, and East Baton Rouge, and in all 
municipalities in the state where the authorities 
authorize it). 


Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. In Oregon 
a day of commemoration. 


oP pa 1—State Day. In Nebraska (a memorial 
y). 


March 2—Texas Independence Day. In that 


state. 

March 6—Magellan Days Day Magellan landed 
on Guam, A memorial day in Guam. 

March 7—Town Meeting Day. In Vermont (al-— 
ways first Tuesday in March). 

March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. 2 


March 17—Evacuation Day. In Boston and Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 


March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 
March 25—Maryland Day. In that state. 

March 26—Kuhio Day. In Hawaii. 

March 30—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands. 
March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. 

March 31—Transfer Day. Virgin Islands. 


April 3—Easter Monday. North Carolina and 
Virgin Islands. 


April 12—Anniversary of Passage of Halifax In- 
dependence Resolution. In North Carolina. 


April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. Ala., 
Mo., Nebr. (a memorial day), Okla. (an optional 
holiday), and Va. 

April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. Maine and Mass. 

April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska; 
Day, in that state. 

April 24—Fast Day. New Hampshire (always 
fourth Monday in April). 

April 26—Cenfederate Memorial Day. Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 

April 28—Arbor Day. Delaware and Utah (always 
last Friday in April). 

May 4—RKhode Island Independence Day. In that 
state (a holiday for banks). 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

May 20—Anniversary of Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. In North Carolina, 

May 22—Whit Monday. Virgin Islands. 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
federate Memorial Day, In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, *Tennessee and Texas. (In Arkansas a 
memorial day.) 

June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 


June 14—Flag Day. In Pennsylvania. 


June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Boston and Suffolk 
County, Mass. 


June 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 
June 22—Organic Act Day. Virgin Islands. 


July 13—Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
Tennessee, 


July 17—Mufioz Rivera’s Birthday. Puerto Rico. 


Oklahoma 


+ 
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SJaly 2i—Liberation Day. In Guam. 
July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. 
July 25—Constitution Day. In Puerto Rico; Sup- 
plication Day (beginning of hurricane season), 
» Virgin Islands. 
July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that state. 
Aug. 14—Victory Day. In Rhode Island; World 
War II Memorial Day, in Arkansas. 
Aug, 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 
Aug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 
Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 
Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 
Sept. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma (an 
optional holiday). 
Oct.—State Fair. In South Carolina, on & 
Thursday of that month in counties where State 
Fair is held. 


Oct. 7a ig fer bel ee. In Lratvsy a bids 
Monday in October is set apart as a da - 
memorative of state’s history, to be observed by 
Snel and organizations with appropriate exer- 
cises. : 

Oct. 10—Okilahoma Historical Day. An optional 
holiday in that state. 

ae 11—Pulaski Day. In Nebraska (a memorial 


ay). 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In that state. 

Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
season). Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 

Noy. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana; Liberty 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 

Noy. 3—Panama Independence Day. Canal Zone. 

Noy. 4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma (an op- 
tional holiday). 

Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Dec. 10—Wyoming Day. In that state. To be ob- 
served by schools and organizations with exercises 
commemorating the history of the state. 

" Dec. 20—Confederate Contennial Celebration, In 
South Carolina, 
DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 

Not legal or public holidays: 

Air Foree Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Indian Day (Sept. 22 in 1961). Always 
fourth Friday in September. 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. A legal holiday in Delaware and Utah (al- 
ways last Friday in April), in Florida (always third 
Friday in January), and in Nebraska (April 22). A 
school holiday in New Mexico (always second Fri- 
day in March). 

Armed Forces Day (May 20 in 1961). Always third 
Saturday in that month, by Presidential procla- 
mation. Replaced Army, Navy and Air Forces 
Days. (Air Force Day was the 2nd Saturday in 
September; Army Day oh 6th; Navy Day Octo- 
ber 27, the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. Octo- 
ber is also the month in which the American 
Navy was founded (1775) by the Continental 
Congress.) 

Bill of Rights Day, Dec. 15, by Act of Congress. 
Bill of Rights took effect on Dec, 15, 1791. 

Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 

Child Health Day (Oct. 2 in 1961). Always first 
Monday in October, by Presidential proclamation, 

Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
Feb. 29, 1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
annual Citizenship Day. It replaced I Am An 
American Day, formerly 3rd Sunday in May and 
Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17, 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. Birthday 
of pioneer leader for equal rights for women, 

Father’s Day (June 18 in 1961). Always third 
Sunday in that month. 

Flag Day, June 14, by Presidential proclama- 
tion. It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania. 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec, 21. Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East.”’ 

Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3. 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 


Holidays in the United States and Canada 


Revolutionary War 
av: 


Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular is 
that if th oundhog sees his shadow oy 
he F oy his burrow and winter continues 


ba observed 
in the United States th masquerading and 
jes ep ge 
or children to play harm 
treat, ticktack). 

May Day. Popularly given to May 1st. 

Mother’s Day (May 14 in 1961). Always second 
Sunday in that month. 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential 
proclamation. 

National Day of Prayer. By Presidential procla- 
mation each year on a day other than a Sunday. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem- 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. By 
Presidential proclamation. 


National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
pose steam propulsion. By Presidential procla- 
mation. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First 
International Conference of American States, meet- 
ing in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known ant as e Pan 
American Union, By Presidential proclamation. 

Poetry Day, Oct. 15. 

Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Ark., 
Cal., Hawaii, Ind., Me., Mo., N. D., ae 
Tenn., Tex., W. Va., and Wis. A holiday in 
Nev., with optional closing of banks and offices. 
In Montana and Pennsylvania, a holiday for State, 
County and Municipal offices. 

* aaard Hawkins Day, first Saturday after Novem- 

er ll. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. ‘ 

St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14. Festival of a 
martyr beheaded at Rome under Emperor Claudius. 
Association of this day with lovers has no con- 
nection with the saint and probably had its origin 
in an old belief that on this day birds begin to 
choose their mates. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. Birthday of a 
pioneer crusader for equal rights for women (see 
also Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day). 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by Presidential 
prodiamarion, to commemorate founding of United 
ations. 


Verrazano Day, April 17. Observed in New York 
State, to commemorate the probable discovery of 
New York. harbor by Giovanni da Verrazano in 


April, 1524. WEEKS AND MONTHS 


Among the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Ameri- 
can Heart Month, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Boys and Girls Week, Boy Scout Week, 
Brotherhood Week, Camp Fire Girls Birthday 
Week, Cancer Control Month, Christmas Seal Sale 
(sponsored by National Tuberculosis Association), 
Constitution Week, Fire Prevention Week, Giri 
Scout Week, Jewish Youth Week, March of Dimes 
(sponsored by National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis), National Allergy Month, National Boys’ 
Club Week (sponsored by Boys’ Clubs of America), 
National Crime Prevention Week, National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, National Farm 
Safety Week, National 4-H Club Week, National 
Garden Week, National Hospital Week, National 
Letter Writing Week, National Library Week, Na- 
tional Wildlife Week (sponsored by National Wild- 
life Federation), Poppy Week (sponsored by Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the U.S.), Red Cross 
Month, United Nations Week, United States- 
Canada Good Will Week (sponsored by the 
Kiwanis International), World Trade Week, and 
Youth Week (sponsored by United Christian 
Youth Movement). 


Public Days in Canada, 1961 


New Year’s Day, Jan. 1; Good Friday, March 31; Easter Monday, April 3; Victoria Day, May 22 (al- 
ways first Monday preceding May 25); Queen’s Birthday (usually celebrated on same date as Victoria 
Day); Dominion Day, July 1; Labour Day, Sept. 4; Thanksgiving Day, Oct. 9 (the second Monday of 
October seems the customary day); Remembrance Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25. 

When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the ‘following day is observed. Although the general 


observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to give people long weekends, has been a matter is- 
cussion, no legislation has yet been passed on this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. oe 


Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any city, 


town or municipality may appoint any day 


as such by resolution of the Council or the statutory body. However, the first Mond 
generally observed throughout Canada as Civic Holiday (August 7 in 1961), ay dn ieee 


i, Trig) trom wounds received ore es ee , 


FIRST CLASS 

First Class: Letters written; and sealed 
matter. 4c for each ounce or fraction ex- 
cept that drop letters are subject to 3c for 
each ounce or fraction when deposited 
for local delivery at offices not having let- 
ter-carrier service, provided they are not 
collected or delivered by rural or star- 
route carriers. U. S. postal cards: single, 
3c; double, 6c; private post cards, same. 

First class matter includes written mat- 
ter, namely letters, postal cards, post 
eards (private mailing cards) and all oth- 
er matter wholly or partly in writing, 
whether sealed or unsealed, except man- 
uscripts for books, periodical articles and 
music, manuscript bey accompanying 
Sele or correct proofsheets of 
he same and the writing authorized by 
law on matter of other classes. Also mat- 
ter sealed or otherwise closed. 
; _ . AIR MAIL 
Air mail (limit 8 ounces): 7e an ounce 
or fraction, in the United States. its ter- 
ritories and possessions; also to Armed 
Forces outside U. S., when addressed APO 
or FPO, New York, N. Y., San Francisco, 
Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, Wash. 
May be certified, registered, insured, sent 
C.O.D. or special delivery. Government 
postal cards and private cards 5c. 
4 SECOND CLASS ; 
Single copy mailings by general public. 
Second Class (no weight limit): News- 
papers, magazines and other periodicals 
containing notice of 2nd-class entry; 2c 
for first 2 ounces, ic for each additional 
ounce or fraction, or the 4th-class rate, 
whichever is lower. 

Bulk mailings by publishers, consult 
local postmaster for rates and permit. 

THIRD CLASS 

Third Class (limit up to but not includ- 
ing 16 ounces): Mailable matter not in 
ist and 2nd classes. Circulars, books, and 
other printed matter, merchandise, seeds, 
bulbs, and plants: 3c for first 2 ounces, 
114c each additional ounce or fraction. 

Bulk rate: Identical pieces of 3rd-class 
matter mailed under permit in bulk lots 
of not less than either 20 Ibs. or 200 
pieces; circulars, miscellaneous printed 
matter and merchandise: 16c a lb. or frac- 
tion with a minimum charge of 212c per 
piece. On books or catalogs having 24 

ages or more, seeds, plants, etc., 10c a 
Tb. or fraction with a minimum charge of 
215c per piece. Minimum charge for pieces 
of odd size or form, 312c. Bulk mailing 
fee, $20 per calendar year. Apply to post- 
master for permit. 

PARCEL POST—FOURTH CLASS 
Fourth Class or Parcel Post (16 ounces 

and over): Merchandise, books, printed 
matter. May be sealed. Consult post office 
if necessary. 


PARCEL POST RATES AND ZONES 
(Limit 20, 40 or 70 lbs.—See postmaster) 


One to 
Zone and two Additional pounds 
(miles) pounds 
..+.+e.| 24 cents |2 cents 
otto 150)... | 33 5¢ to 10 Ibs., 4¢ over 10. 
3 (150-300)...| 35 6¢ to 15 lbs., 5¢ over 15. 
4 (300-600)... | 39 B¢ job lbs. 766 to 50 lbs., 
,000)..| 45 10¢ to 20 Ibs., 9¢ 21 to 50 
SARL ies ig ps. 13¢ Trt 30 
j-1,4 51 to Ba () 
eer. fos, 11¢ over 30 lbs. 
7 (1,400-1,800) | 58 16¢ to eee 15¢ 18 to: 30 
13 ¢ over 50 Ibs. 
8 (over 1,800).| 64 196 to 10 Ibs., 18¢ 11 to 30 


§., 17¢ 31 to 40 ibs., 
16¢ over 40 lbs. 


POSTAL INFORMATION 


United States Domestic Rates 


On parcels measuring more than 84 
inches, but not more than 100 inches in 
length and girth combined, the minimum 
postage charge shall be the zone charge 
applicable to a 10-pound parcel, 

CATALOGS 
For rates on greater weights up to 10 Ibs. 
consult post office. 


Zone and 2 Ibs. | 2.5ibs.| 3 ibs. 
(miles) (cents)| (cents)| (cents)| (cents) 
Local 16 18 18 
1-2 o 150).... 20 23 24 
3 (150-300)..... 22 25 26 
4 (300-600)..... 24 27 28 
5 (600-1,000)... 26 29 31 
6 (1,000-1,400).. 29 33 36 
7 (1,400-1,800).. 32 37 40 
8 (over 1,800). . 35 41 45 


Educational Materials (Limit 70 Ib.) 

Books ee reading matter or 
scholarly bibliography with no advertis- 
ing other than incidental announcements 
of books), 16mm films, 16mm film catalogs 
(except when mailed to commercial thea- 
tres), printed music, printed objective 
test materials, phonograph recordings and 
manuscripts for books, periodical articles 
and music, all zones: 9c first lb., 5e each 
additional Ib. 

Library Materials (Limit 70 Ib.) 

Books, 16mm films, filmstrips, transpar- 
encies and slides, microfilms, sound re- 
cordings, catalogs of such materiais, 
printed music, bound academic theses or 
periodicals, phoncete) recordings, and 
other library materials, sent to or from 
authorized libraries, schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions (See your postmaster.): 4¢ first Ib., 
le each additional Ib. 

Combination Mailings 

Letters may be placed in 2nd, 3rd or 
4th class mail provided postage is paid for 
both first class and the other class. If 3rd 
class mail is mailed with 2nd or 4th class 
mail, postage must be paid for each class. 
Cover should indicate what class mail is 


enclosed. 
AIR PARCEL POST 

Air Parcel Post (over 8 ounces to 70 
Ibs.) : Packages not to exceed 100 inches 
in length and girth combined, including 
written and other matter of the first class, 
whether sealed or unsealed, fractions of 
a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Seven cents an ounce or fraction for all 
domestic air mail weighing up to and in- 
cluding 8 ounces regardless of distance 
or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate apEee to 
air parcel post between the U. S. or its 
territories and possessions, and to Armed 
Forces overseas when addressed APO or 
FPO New York, N. Y., San Francisco, 
Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, Wash. 


Air Parcel-Post. Zone Rates 


ist pound | Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
1, 2&3 (to300 mi.) .. 60 cents 48 cents 
4 (300-600)......... 65 50 
5 (600-1,000)...... ; 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400)...... 75 64 
7 (1,400-1,800)...... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)....... 80 80 


Special Handling 

Fourth class parcels will be handled 
and delivered as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable (but not special delivery) upon 
payment, in addition to the regular post- 
age: Up to 2 lbs., 25c; over 2 lbs. and up 
to 10 lbs., 35e; over 10 lbs., 50c. Such par- 
cels must be endorsed, Special Handling. 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 
First class mail, up to 2 Ibs., 30c.; over 
2 Ibs. and u 10 Ibs., 45c; over 10 Ibs., 
60c. 2nd, 3rd and 4th class mail up to 2 
lbs., 45c; over 2 Ibs. and up to 10 Ibs., 55c; 
over 10 Ibs., 70c. 


REGISTERED, INSURED, C. 0. D. AND 
CERTIFIED MAIL 


Indemnity Regis- Insur- Unreg- 

and fees tration ance istered 

PNOWAING  arcewes| OO Paves are .|c,.0.D 
Indemnity to $5... 10 30 
$5.01 to 10.,...... -10 40 
HOOL tO ED: os... 20 60 
D.0110°20. 2054 ..- 20 60 
20.01 to 25........ .20 60 
25.01 to 30........ .20 70 
30.01 to 35....... . 20 70 
35.01 to 40........ 20 70 
40.01 to 45..... a .20 70 
45/01 to 50........ .20 70 
50,01 to 75........ 30 80 
75.01 to 100....... 30 80 
100.01 to 150..... “ 40 90 
150.1 to 200 (a)... 40 1.00 


200.01 to 400...... 


400.01 to 600,..... (a) Limit of C. 0, D. 
600.01 to 800...... collgettane et sis 
800.01 to 1,000....! 2:00 


Consult postmaster for registry rates on articles 
valued above $1,000. 

Registry is applicable to ist, 2nd and 
3rd class matter, and sealed 4th class mat- 
ter on which postage at the Ist class rate 
has been paid. The mailer is required to 
declare the value of mail presented for 
registration. - 

nsurance is apubcarlc to 3rd -and 4th 
class matter. atter for sale addressed 
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C.0.D.: Unregistered—is ble to 
eee, ap 4th ps gee matter = sealed a 
mestic mail any class bearing postage 
at the Ist class sate: Such mail must 


ybased on bona fide orders or be in con- 


formity with agreements between send- 
ers and addressees. Registered—For de- 
tails consult postmaster. ry 

Certified mail service is available for 
any matter having no intrinsic value on 
which ist class or air mail postage is 
paid. Receipt is furnished at time of mail- 
ing and evidence of delivery obtained. 
The fee is 20c in addition to postage. Re- 
turn receipt, restricted delivery and 
special delivery services are available 
upon payment of the additional fees. No 
indemnity. 

MONEY ORDERS 

Money Orders: Must be purchased at 
the money order window of the post 
office or one of its stations. Maximum 
amount for which a single order may be 
issued, $100. When a larger sum is to be 
sent, additional orders must be obtained. 

Domestic fees: From ic to $5, 15c; $5.01 
to $10, 20c; $10.01 to $100, 30c. Payable in 
he U. S., inel, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam and Tutuila 
(Samoa); also for orders payable in An- 
tigua, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Brit. 
Guiana, Honduras and _ Virgin Islands, 
Canada, Canal Zone, Cuba, Dominica, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trini- 
dad and Tobago. 

Fees for sending money abroad: From ic 
$5, 30c; $5.01 to $10, 40c; $10.01 to $100, 

Cs - 


INTERNATIONAL MAILS 
WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONAL LIMITS AND SURFACE RATES 
For air rates see pages 707-8-9 


Letters and letter packages. To Canada and 
Mexico 4c per ounce or fraction; to all other coun- 
tries 8c for the first ounce and 5c each additional 
ounce or fraction. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces, 
except to Canada which is 60 lbs. Maximum di- 
mensions: Length, breadth, and thickness com- 
bined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
Dimensions. vary when sent in the form of a roll. 
Minimum dimensions: Envelopes must not measure 
less than 4 by 234 inches. 

Post cards, To Canada and Mexico, 3c each: 
6c with reply paid. To all other countries 5c each, 
10c with reply paid. Dimensions in inches: Max. 
6x414, Min. 4x234. Cards exceeding maximum 
dimensions must be paid at letter rate. 

Printed matter other than books as described 
below. 4c for the first 2 ounces, and 2c each addi- 
tional 2 ounces or fraction. (Consult post office for 
special rates on second-class matter mailed by 
publishers or registered news agents to foreign 
countries.) Weight limit: For most countries, 6 lbs., 
§ ounces for prints in general and 11 lbs. for 
books, For exceptions, see under exceptional weight 
patie for printed matter. Dimensions: Same as 
etters. 

Books. Books containing no publicity or ad- 
vertising other than that appearing on the covers 
or flyleaves, to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras. 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru. El 
Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 2c first 2 ounces 
and ic for each addtional 2 ounces, or fraction, 
To all other countries 3c for the first 2 ounces 
and 145c for each additional 2 ounces or fraction, 
Ate dad and dimensions: Same as other printed 

atter. 

Exceptional Weight Limits for Printed Matter. 
Printed matter may weigh up to 11 pounds when 
addressed to Paraguay and Peru, up to 22 pounds 
to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Spain (including 
Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, and Spanish 
Offices in Northern Africa), Spanish Guinea, and 
Spanish West Africa, and up to 33 pounds to Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, El Salvador, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. 

Matter for the blind. Generally mailable at same 
rates as apply in the domestic mail. Weight limit: 
15 Ibs., 6 ounces. Dimensions: Same as letters. 

Samples of merchandise. 4c first 2 ounces; 2c 


each additional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum 
charge: 10 cents. Weight limit: 18 ounces. Dimen- 
sions: Same as for letters. Samples may not con- 
tain any article having a salable value, or which 
is sent as a gift for personal use. 

Commercial papers. 4c first 2 ounces; 2c each 
additional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 
10c. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces. Dimensions: 
Same as letters. 

Small packets. 4c each 2 ounces or fraction. 
Minimum charge: 20c. Weight limit: ee 
ounces. Dimensions: Same as letters. Some coun- 
tries do not admit small packets: see notes follow- 
ing Table, 

Eight-ounce merchandise packages. 4c each 2 
ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 10c. Weight 
limit: 8 ounces. Dimensions: Same as letters. 
Eight-ounce merchandise packages are accepted 
only to Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, 
Paraguay and Peru. 

Registration, In addition to postage. For Postal 
Union articles, 50c to all countries except Canada, 
To Canada, 50c for liability up to $10, and ‘5c 
up to $25. Registry return receipts: If requested 
3 time of mailing, 13c; requested after mailing, 

ic 


Special delivery. In_addition to postage. Postal 
Union articles only: Letter, letter-packages, post 
cards, and air mail other articles, 30c up to 2 
Ibs.; over 2 Ibs. up to 10 lbs., 45c; over 10 lbs., 
60c. Surface other articles, 45c up to 2 lbs.; over 
2 Ibs. up to 10 Ibs., 55c; over 10 lbs., 70c. Not 
available to all countries—consult post office, 

Prepayment of replies from other countries. A 
mailer who wishes to prepay a reply by letter 
from another country may do so by sending his 
correspondent one or more international reply 
coupons, which may be purchased at United States 
post offices. One coupon should be accepted in any 
country in exchange for a stamp or stamps of that 
country sufficient to prepay a surface letter of the 
first unit of weight (usually either 1 ounce or 20 
grams) to the United States. A sufficient number 
of the coupons should be accepted for the prepay- 
ment of a reply by airmail letter not exceeding 20 
grams (about 34 ounce) in weight. Inquire at 
post office as to the number necessary to prepay 
an air mail letter of the desired weight from any 


particular country. Some countries require that 


international reply coupons and the letters they 
are to prepay he presented at the post office. 


Information = 
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INTERNATIONAL RATES FOR ORDINARY SURFACE MAIL, 
AIR MAIL AND SURFACE PARCEL POST 
For ordinary first-class postal rates see page 716 
Air Letter Sheets—10 cents each to all countries, 


Air Mail Post Cards (single)—10 cents each to all countries except.Canada (5 , Mexi . 
St. Pierre and Miquelon (8¢). e ae co 


Air Service P 
Surface Parcel 
Ordi- Post 
nary |Letters| Other Articles! Parcel Post Max. 
sur- and | | _|1——. wt. for 
face letter = 
Country mail pack- Each P Each Each post 
3 (not ages First add’! First add’l First add't (surface 
over (per 2 oz. 2 oz. or 4 oz. 40z. or | pound pound | or air) 
loz.) | 4% 02.) rac- rac- or frac- 
tion tion tion 
Cents | Cents Lbs. 
Aden 8 25 $0.60 $0.40 $1.50 $0.75 $0.65 $0.25 22 
Afghanistan. 8 25 68 AT 1.61 94 23 il 
bania 8 15 46 .25 1.61 52 1,14 22 22 
8 15 48 ete ava. areas 5 ale ieee 63 .24 44 
8 15 45 .25 1.22 44 45 22 44 
8 2 2.63 43 1.45 83 53 22 22 
8 10 33 13 -50 20 A5 22 22 
8 33 13 50 20 45 22 22 
8 410 58 38 1.51 76 AS 25 
8 10 .38 18 72 36 45 .22 
8 15 A2 7 i eg WEE Snort eee 61 38 11 
8 25. 84 63 1.62 1.27 49 26 22 
8 15 45 24 1.05 49 73 25 22 
8 415 2.41 20 Rpt 44 A5 22 22 
8 10 28 07 83 14 45 22 22 
8 10 38 17 65 25 45 22 22 
8 10 33 13 .50 .20 5 22 22 
P 8 25 268 47 1.31 94 (8) 1¥ 
8 15 21 98 43 45 22 44 
8 27 06 76 13 22 33 
8 310 40 20 1.08 -40 (8) > eee 
8 10 38 18 72 36 45 22 
8 410 55 35 1.48 64 78 24 444 
8 25 62 5 lt | es Aa rfl Water cCee 1.05 28 22 
British Guinps. 8 10 40 19 1.07 39 45 22 22 
British Hon- 
autas). . =. > 8 10 30 10 80 .20 45 22 22 
Br. Virgin Isl 8 10 33 13 50 20 45 22 22 
Bre .-.. : 8 25 1.00 Beat cS aemor bates nine 98 29 22 
Bulgaria 8 15 2.46 25 85 50 AT 24 22 
a. 8 25 2.90 70 2.75. 1.51 .76 .26 22 
Cambodia..... 8 25 .92 (Pie a) ER Sev xc || Sees ht: .78 23 22 
eee ome oF 8 25 .62 Ln 1 rai OE pin, A AQ 26 22 
Canada........ 4 7 RR ora Peealinis 2 a met are Se 5.45 22 15 
Cape Verde Isl. 8 25 49 28 1.19 52 68 25 22 
Central Afr. 
RROD A leis 8 25 65 45 1.47 93 74 26 
eevion. a. 8 25 -69 49 1.75 1.00 .93 29 22 
(Olt ts i <a ee 8 25 65 45 1.47 -93 74 26 44 
Chile. . 8 10 2.48 28 1.31 56 70 22 22 
China, Cont’i.. 8 325 2.65 45 staan aoereaieegt 
China, Rep... . 8 325 2.65 45 1.43 1.08 5 30 444 
Colombia. ..... 8 310 2.39 a 1.21 40 (8) 
Comoro Islands. 8 25 .66 CS rere Sari 82 25 11 
Congo 
(ex-Belg.).... 8 25 59 38 1.38 79 58 29 44 
Congo (Fr.).... 8 25 65 45 1.47 .93 74 .26 44 
i 8 15 42 21 1.22 44 .63 24 44 
8 10 34 14 yf 29 .45 22 44 
8 10 2.28 07 81.10 A5 5.45 22 22 
8 10 38 18 ake 36 A5 22 44 
8 25 .50 30 1.30 .60 81 23 22 
8 15 A4 3 38 48 57 26 44 
8 25 53 2B Tae Seraet ea er Bava 72 26 ae 
8 15 ae 23 97 47 ae Be ae 
Dominica. 5 8 TOMMASO Sem MA SNTR OW. cnn cateteileiifaeee aja lk 2 
Dominican R... 8 31 il 86 .22 58 22 44 
Ecuador....... 8 410 36 1.24 33 86 22 44 
Egypt.. ts 15 2.52 31 1.35 64 22 44 
Eritrea......-. 8 8 37 1.30 73 66 26 44 
Estonia........ 8 415 2.52 31 1.66 .63 92 25 44 
Ethiopia....... 8 25 59 39 1.34 .76 73 26 44 
Falkland Isl... . 8 10 58 38 1.26 oe 80 23 22 
Faroe Islands... 8 15 43 23 97 AT 45 22 44 
Fiji Islands.... 8 25 70 50 1.67 1.00 66 28 22 
Inland... ..... 8 15 46 25 88 51 47 24 44 
France, Incl 
onaco..... 8 15 42 21 1.22 44 45 22 44 
French Guiana. 8 10 42 22 79 44 65 24 11 
Sear Poly- 
esia... id i 8 25 80 59 1.61 93 51 28 22 
enc h Somali- 
ele | |e ie | BL. AP eae 
Gabon Re 8 25 65 : : 
abon ihe a 8 25 63 43 1.16 67 99 28 22 
Germapy...... 8 15 43 22 95 45 45 22 #48 
RATIANG. J oe ar! 8 25 52 31 1.18 64 53 24 22 
Gilbraltar...... 8 15 45 25 75 50 45 22 22 
Gilbert & cd 8 25 2.84 63 Prats 53 27 11 
Great erica: 8 15 41 .20 1.00 41 50 27 22 
Greece. 3 8 15 48 .28 1.07 57 45 24 22 


_ 


Grenada- 
Guadeloupe. . 
Guatemala... .. 


iraq 
Ireland Rites). : 
Treland, No.... 
CG) ae era 
Italy... ---... 
Ivory Coast.... 
Jamaica.-..... 


Oantral ‘ag 
Palestine... 


Liechtenstein... 
Lithuania. . 
Luxembourg 
Macao..... : 
Madagascar.... 
Madeira Isl... . 


Martinique.... 
Mauritania. ... 
Mauritius...... 
Mexico........ 
Montserrat... . 
Morocco. 
Nauru Island.. 
epal. : 
Netherlands. . .. 
Neth. Antilles. . 
Neth, New 
Guinea...... 
Nevis : 
New Caledonia, 
New Guinea.... 
New Hebrides. . 
New Zealand... 


Norway. . 
Pakistan. . 
Palestine 


Paraguay ERR 
Persian Gulf 
POPs iss ase 
POM. a5 52 oer 
Philippines.... . 
Pitcairn Isl..... 
Poland. 2.3... 
Portugal, . 
Portuguese 1 
Africa 
Port. India... 
_Port. Timor. . 
Port. W. Africa: 
Angola...... 
Guinea. ..... 
St. Thomas 
Reunion Isl 
Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. .. 
Rumania...... 
Ryukyu Isl. 
Saba.. ; 
St. Christopher. 
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United States—International Postal Information 719 
Air Service 
Surface Parcel 
Ordi- Post 
nary |Letters| Other Articles! Parcel Post Max. 
sur- and a ane ie nl wt. for 
ace letter pa 
Country 1 | pack- Each Each Each post 
(not ages First add’! First add’! First add’l (surface 
over (per 2 oz. 2 oz, or 4 oz. 40z. or | pound | pound | or air) 
loz.) | % oz. frac- rac- or frac- 
tion tion tion 
Cents | Cents z Lbs. 
St. Eustatius... 8 10 $0.38 $0.18 $0.72 $0.36 $0.45 30.22 44 
St. Helena. .... 8 25 68 AT 1.31 94 61 38 il 
St. ee ocr = on ma cH pees or A5 22 22 
Bt, Pierre oe ; 45 22 44 
quelon.... , ES ae MM ca sinter cot] oror apetevarspe st rotelaveyel diz mit neers et aos Or 45 22 22 
St. Vincent... . 8 10 PLZ | siefetebatarnle b:) Metthtecthsctve Niorere ateas 45 22 22 
Salvador, El.... 8 10 4.33 13 1.02 26 1.19 26 44 
ta Cruz. 8 25 84 nGo! gle aster sees Sean. a 61 26 ii 
Sarawak....... 8 25 .99 78 2.18 76 .98 29 22 
Saudi Arabia. . 8 325 60 40 1.60 80 69 24 22 
megal,....... 8 25 A4 23 90 -00 .70 25 44 
Seychelles...... 8 25 74 54 111 .76 15 39 11 
Sierra Leone... 8 25 62 Al 1.46 56 .69 .25 22 
Solomons...... 8 25 .84 63 1.99 1,43 53 27 11 
Somalia....... 8 25 62 42 1,56 .78 68 25 22 
Somaliland... . 8 25 60 a a a oie choke a uke a 68 27 22 
Soudanese Rep. 8 25 153 a Deel Ie ee] ee eee .70 26 44 
-W. Africa... . 8 25 2.68 47 1.31 94 .59 36 11 
SDAIN oye arelees 8 15 45 .25 1.25 50 (8): Spee 444 
Spanish Guinea. 8 325 61 40 1.34 72 .99 26 44 
Spanish West 
Africa... .... 8 25 52 3 Maal PS) NEM Eni! esc 
Sudan..... 8 25 2.57 .36 1.62 78 87 .23 22 
Surinam “ 8 10 Al :20 92 Al 45 22 44 
Sweden........ 8 15 A5 24 85 AQ AT 24 44 
Switzerland... . 8 15 43 22 92 A6 48 25 44 
Syriai. cai 2 8 25 52 31 1,22 64 63 24 444 
Tanganyika 8 25 65 A5 1.35 85 53 24 il 
Thailand...... 8 25 95 75 2.29 1.50 .69 22 22 
Tonga: 8 |: 3 | Bi | 3s |—aes | 47 | > eee 
Trinidad, 
Tobago...... 8 10 38 17 1.03 35 45 .22 22 
Tristan da 
Cunha...... 8 25 68 AT Pad 94 57 34 il 
Tunisia. ... 8 15 AT 26 i a be 54 53 122 44 
WUrKeY., c.50 sos 8 15 AQ 28 1.15 57 AT 24 44 
Turks Island... 8 10 30 10 94 19 45 22 22 
anda........ 8 25 65 45 1.35 85 68 27 11 
Un. of So. Afr 8 25 2.68 AT 1.31 94 48 25 11 
U.S.S.R... 8 415 4.52 31 1.66 63 92 25 44 
Uruguay 
Montevideo. . 8 410 58 38 1,26 76 AB 22 44 
Other places., 8 410 .58 38 1.26 .76 .70 22 44 
Vatican City... 8 15 2.45 24 1.08 50 53 22 44 
Venezuela.,.... 8 310 38 18 1.27 36 .88 27 44 
Viet Nam...... 8 25 2,92 72. 2.06 1,44 78 23 22 
VOTO ae eer 8 25 .50 SOO leet ater tie seek lieve raieter be revs 45 22 44 
Western Samoa. 8 25 73 53 1.70 1.05 A5 22 22 
Windward Isl. . 8 10 38 AT 1.01 34 45 22 22 
: 8 25 59 38 Be eters vrata a tat tise Aan MPS ia 
8 15 43 22 87 52 47 24 44 
8 25. -65 45 1.35 85 1.01 30 ll 


INTERNATIONAL 


PARCEL POST 


For rates see pages 716-7-8 


General dimensional limits—Greatest length, 312 
feet; greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. 


Prohibited articles. Before sending goods abroad 
the mailer should satisfy himself that they will 
not be confiscated or returned because their im- 

ortation is prohibited or restricted by the coun- 
ry of address. Information concerning prohibited 
or restricted articles at any.U. S. post office. 


Packing. Parcels for transmission overseas 
should be even more carefully packed than_those 
intended for delivery within the continental United 
States. Containers should be used which will be 
strong enough to protect the contents from the 
weight of other mails, from pressure and fric- 


POST OFFICES IN UNITED 


tion, climatic changes, and repeated handlings. 
Contents should be solidly packed in the contain- 
ers, with cushioning material. When sending liquids 
or easily liquefiable substances surround the inner 
container with absorbent material. 


Sealing. Registered or insured parcels must be 
sealed. To some countries the sealing of ordinary 
(unregistered and uninsured) parcels is optional, 
and to others compulsory. Consult post office. 

Customs declarations, and other forms. A parcel 
post sticker, and at least one customs deéclara- 
tion giving a complete description of the contents, 
are required for each parcel mailed to another 
country. Information at post offices. 


STATES; RURAL ROUTES 


As of July 1, 1960, there was a total of 35,238 post offices throughout the United States and Posses- 


and 11,318 


sions. Of this number 4,051 were First Class; 6,749 Second Class; 13,120 Third Class, 
Fourth Class. There were 31,379 rural routes covering 1,818,968 miles. 
POSTAL SAVINGS 


For Postal savings $5 will open an interest-bearing account. Any person 10 years of age or 


over may star 
not less than 

Total deposits 
268,304; 1958, $1,212,671,942; 1959, $1,043,429,898. 


+ an account. A married woman may deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars but 
5 may be deposited, until the deposit reaches $2,500, exclusive of accumulated interest. 
at the close of the fiscal years: 1955, $2,007,996,458; 1956, $1,765,469,846; 1957, $1,462.- 


Commemoratives and Regul 
Date | Stamp Va be From 
COMMEMORATIVE Oct. 


Jan, 20)‘‘American Credo” 
G. Washington... 


Mt. Vernon, 
4¢ ia 


Feb. 8 Boy's Scouts of Wasi on, 
Feb. 18/Olympic Winter ‘ Tahoe City, 
ames ky Calif. 
Mar. 7 “Qhampion of 
Liberty” eee hington, ets 
Go Msbaryhon |agacse| D.C. Di ice rad aw York 
Mar. 31)|‘'American Credo’ 
«teas Peak ry rs ee mane “Champion of 
Ga aea cape * 
Apr. 7|World Refugee Year| 4¢ Wasliington, ee ee 
Apr. 18|Water Conservation] 4¢ Waghington, alter F. : 
May 18|‘‘American Credo”’ Charlottes- American Credo‘ ” 
ace se pre: 4¢ le, Va. “Wamous American” 
May 31/Seato. 3 4¢ Seep Andrew Carnegie. 
June’ 2|)American Woman...| 4¢ bik coe: 00, Spe a 
sessee| 4¢ |Honotulu, G 
ea ee Tae f Hawaii. Apr. 22\International Air 
July 19)/Pony Express......| 4¢ sees peg et ee ao tapi nig 
alif. 
July 19])Pony Express Saint Joseph, May 28|Stamped Envyelope..| 24%¢ |Chicago, II. 
semaped bg 4¢ ns a June 10 ee NT Ki 
. Emplo. e Handi- ew York, 
vagthiaie eae 4¢ Nox; Bell)............| 10¢ |Miami, Fla. 
Aug. 29)Fifth World Fores- June 17) Regular postage Santa ais 
try Congress.....| 4¢ (Seattle, Wash. stamp and Coil... 1a New Mex 
Sept, 14 we pmoerican. Credo” Fe: Baltimore, P June 18|Airmail Postal Card. ¢ Sipnoangey 
Francis Scott Key. arylan . 
Sept. 16|Mexican Independ- z Log Angeles, June 25/Stamped Envelope..| 14¢ fig erie 
ence. ‘ alif. sts) Arlington: 
Sept. 28)/United States- Washington, Aug. 12)Air Mail Stamp 7¢ Vv Eto 
PEARS pes | 48 | D.C. Aug. 18|Air Mail Envelope..| 7¢ |Portland, 
Oct. 8 “Champion of Oregon 
Liberty” Ignacy Washington, Aug, 19|Air Mail Booklet....| 7¢ |Saint Louis, 
Jan Paderewski...j/4¢&8¢} D.C. Missouri 
Oct. 10)Robert A. Taft..... 4¢ |Cincinnati, Oct. 22)Air Mail Coil.......| 7¢é |Atlantic City, 
Ohio New Jersey 


United Nations Postage Issued in 1960 


UN stamps are valid for postage only on mail deposited at UN Headquarters, New York. They may 
be purchased for both philatelic and postage purposes at the UN Postal Administration’s Sales Counter 
at UN Headquarters. They may also be ordered by mail from the UN Postal Administration. First 
day of issue servicing is provided for all new UN postage stamps. 


Under the terms of the United Nations-United States Postal Agreement, the U. S. Post Office Dept. 


retains all revenue from the sale of UN stamps for postal purposes; whilst the United Nations retains 
all revenue derived from philatelic sales of UN stamps. 


Date | Stamp Value |} Date Stamp Value 
Jan, 18) Air lettersheet......5..........05] 10¢ Oct. 24 ae pie ok of the United ag 
Feb. 29)Palais de Chaillot. Seen, CORI 4 oan 
eck 59 Palais <F Cc Paaitiot:: f = a Oct, 24/15th Sony he” ‘of the United 5 
Apr. 11)Economic Commission for ‘Asia Oct, 24/15th Anniversary of the United ~~" ¢ 

and the Far East. fo 4¢ Nations (Souvenir Sheet).......| 12¢ 
Apr. 11/Economic C ommission for : ‘Asia Dec. 9/International Bank for Recon- 
and the Far Hast...... mane 8¢ struction and Development...... 4¢ 
Aug. 29}World Forestry Congress. . is 4¢ |!Dec. 9|International Bank for Recon- 
Aug. 29| World Forestry Congress. 5 8¢ struction and Development...... 8¢ 
Postal Revenues and Expenditures 

Year Cost of Length of | PaidasCom- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 

(Fis- City Post Rural nsation of} Revenue of | penditure of | age Stamps 

cal) Delivery Offices | Routes ‘ostmasters| Department | Department Issued 

Dollars Number Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars Number = 
1900. 14,512,190 | 76,688 28,685 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 3,998,544,564 
1910. 31,682 591 59,580 993,068 27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,240 E ,164,886 
1920. . 4,932,540 | 52,641 | 1,151,832 40,108,080 437,150,212 454,420,69 13,212,790,033 
1930. ,) 146, 531 671 49,063 | 1,334,842 52,850,087 705,484,098 803,700,086 | 16,268,856,071 
1940. .| 161.184,553 | 44,315 | 1.401.690 49,238,362 766 948,62 807,732,865 | 16,381,427,297 
1950), | 406,516,700 | 411464 | 1,482'365 | 1097445'396 1,677,486,967 | 2,222.907,959 | 20,647,164.914 
1955..| 534,764,558 | 38,316 | 1,544,704 136,072,135 | 2'3491476,529 2,712,150,1s1 | 23,165,454,370 
1958. . | 832,136,191 | 36,308 ) 1,615,994 } 152,695,823 |21,550,232,79 3,440,810,346 |} 22,879,828,252 
1959..' 875,472,518 | 35,238 | 1,752,601 | 165,346,604 | 3,035,250,808 | 3,640,368,053 | 27,980,885,070 
POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 
Year | Los Phila- |San Fran-| Washing- 
(Cal.) | Boston Chicago Detroit Angeles | New York| delphia afites tone D. 
eS Dollars Dollars Dollars llars Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll 

1955 43,361,180/153,738,620] 37,868,614 5, 670, 275|216,270,497 mae 951,067! 32,927,266 47,865,152 
1956... | 43,645,712/157,093,800] 38,100,873] 54,519,850|221,179,770| 51,870,132| 321610,734| 49,51 54 
1957... .|, 43,645,161/1 rth 534,810] 37,798,245) 56,606,229 224, 378,190 52° 793,362] 31,768,286] 51,371,652 
1958 | 47,401,297| 162,995, 702| 39,305,517] 61. '968,125|236, 441/303] 55,064,166] 33, 668,791] 56,721,104 
1959 52,606, a9l188. 100,220| 43,673,057 70, 617, ‘567 260, 119; 116| 62,694,667| 37,458,812 62, 903,518 

Other Cities, 1959: Atlanta, $23,064,232; Baltimore, $22,780,277; Brooklyn, $33,032,612; B 
$14,897,129; Cincinnati, $21, 464, 161; Cleveland, $34, 697, 639; "Dallas, $26,870, 068: Seven ig Bue ry 


Houston, $19, 395,085; Indianapolis, $18,387,966; Kansas City, Mo., 
Milwaukee, $22, 578, 221; Minneapolis, $27, 287, 484; New Orleans, $11,5 
burgh, £23. 425,696; Portland, $14,751, 094; St. Louis, 
$17,443, 


a 947, 133; Louisville, 12,448,957; 
8,620: Newark, $14,686, 6,019; Pitts: 
$39,526,002; San Antonio, $8,325, 556; Seattle, 


ee or ees it ee al 


ee ew se ee 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 
U. S. Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Officers on Active Duty 


For Staff Officers of the Department of Defense see Index 


Data as of October 1, 1960 


DEPARTMENT 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
General Lyman L, Lemnitzer 


Chief of Staff 
General George H. Decker 


Generals of the Army 


Date of Rank 
Bradley, Omar iN... v sien esc soe sae Sept. 20, 1950 
MacArthur, Douglas.............. Dec, 18, 1944 

Generals 
SOS AE RG ESTUOR Ce. ale leye lore. 20) 3,.0;chaialy\ ug. 1, 1958 
Eddieman, Clyde DeVere ashes Feat: outre 2 ae Apr. 1, 1959 
Magruder, Carter B. -July 1, 1959 
Moore, James E... -Apr. 21, 1960 
Palmer, Charles D -Oct. 1, 1959 
Palmer, Williston Sept, 4, 1955 
Powell, Herbert B Oct. 1,-1960 
Ruffner, Clark L Mar. _1, 1960 
White, Isaac D. .June 22, 1955 
Licutenant Generals 

Adams, Paul DeW.. -Apr. 1, 1959 
Arnold, William H., .June 22, 1953 
Booth, Donald P.. .. -Feb. 21, 1957 
Brown, Frederic J. ,. Oct. 1, 1960 
Cannon, Robert M. June 30, 1957 
Colglazier, Robert W., Ji July 17, 1959 
ROGMMTIH yd PITIGH BY a ees yo os reticle 6 ahs ocsls Mar. 15, 1958 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Chief of Staff 


OF THE ARMY 


Cummings, or esi a --.. July 18, 19) 
Dabney, John A » enone alge ADT eae 
Davidson, Garrison H. -Mar. 25, 1957 
Ennis, William .July , 1960 
Freeman, Paul is J .Apr. , 1966 
Gaither, Ridgely .July 27, 1956 
Harkins, Paul D... July , 1957 
Harrold, Thomas L. ;. .. -Aug. 1, 1958 
Heaton, Leonard D....... . Sept. , 1959 
Hershey, Lewis B.................dune 23, 1956 
Hickey, ‘Thomas F') ..... 2). «see As , 1954 
Hinrichs, John H..................Sept. 7, 1959 
Itschner, Emerson C...............Sept. 6, 1959 
Mathewson, Lemuel...............Aug. 16, 1955 
McGarr, Lionel C.................Sept. 1, 1960 
Meloy, Guy S., Jr . Oct. 1, 1958 
Oakes, John C.. -Nov. 1, 1959 
"Neill, Edward J ‘Mar. 1, 1960 
Rogers, Gordon B -Sept. 1, 1958 
Ryan, John L.. vi vine te See a eee 31, 1960 
Sink, Robert F. -Sept. 8, 1959 
Storke, Harry Jan, 26, 1960 
Trapnell, Then J: i. -Feb. — 4, 1958 
Traub, David W... . June , 1960 
Trudeau, Arthur G. -Oct. 18, 1956 
Wheeler, Earle G. . Apr. , 1960. 
Williams, Edward T.. -Mar. 1, 1956 
Wood, Robert J.. Aug. , 1960 


THE AIR FORCE 
Carroll, Joseph F. 


Eckert, William D SOA 
General Thomas D. White Gerhart, John K rs : 
swold, Francis : a 
ieee Date of Rank oe Da: E. ; 957 
derson, Samuel E .Mar. 10, 1959 elly, Ji - i 
Cabell, Charles P.. July 11; 1958 | Landon, Truman H. .-May 12, 1957 
Everest, Frank F.. July 1, 1957 | Lee, Robert M. ..July 15, 1958 
Johnson, Leon W. ‘Aug. 31, 1957 | McConnell, John P. ..June 30, 1959 
Kuter, Lawrence 5S. May 20, 1955 | McKee, William ie 2 oe oy on so AUS SOIC EEE 
LeMay, Curtis E “(Oct. 29, 1951 Mundy, George W...........-.-... Nov 1, 1957 
Norstad, Lauris. July 5, 1952 | Old, Archie J., Jr..................June 29, 1959 
O'Donnell, Emmett, Jr............: July 31, 1959 | Rogers, Elmer J., Jr......-........July 15, 1955 
Power, Thomas 8 ei: sa occ esol = June 30, 1967 here habe *Bemard’ A, eS So atom Ef eee 
epithe, Selene He, JF. Te a Smart, Jacob Bo. 22 am, BE 1960 
Lieutenant Generals Ae Strother, Dean C.- § ; -Sepi oe 1956 
5 % ee ag na el a 9 oy , 195 Sweeney, Walter r. p salsts, SUBS , 1959 
Reecons fieoph oe :.Mar , 1953 | Swofford, Ralph P., Jr. :......May 4, 1960 
Barcus, Glenn O. ‘July 17, 1954 | Todd, Walter E.. V3 osthere -June 28, 1957 
Bradley, Mark E. ar. June 27, 1959 Wetzel, Emery s .Sept. 1, 1959 
Briggs, James E.. Aug. 1, 1959 Wilson, Roscoe C. Levee doles 6-0 GLy ae eee 
Burns, Robert Rs Mary aes lore Aug. 1, 1958 | Yates, Donald Niji es eee -May 4, 1960 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke 


Fleet Admirals Date of Rank 


Grenfell, Elton W . 

Griffin, Charles D. (Aviation) . | 
Hayward, John T. (Aviation) 
Kivette, Frederick N. Cristie 


a , , 1944 | Lee, Fitzhugh sedge ge! 
Nimitz, Chester tings Admirals ay Me Melson, Charles L 
Brown, Charles R. (Aviation). Jan. 1, 1959 Q'Belmne, Frank ( (Aviation) 
Dennison, Robert L.. Feb. 1, 1959 | pirie, Robert B. (Aviation). 
Felt, Harry D. (Aviation). Sept. 1, 1956 | Raborn, William Fs Jr. (Aviation) 
ey spans eS 5. (Aviation) - gots sss a o aaae Rickover, Hyman G............... 
Sides, Jo: ie f Riley, Herbert D. CAVIRSION) 4 Bis i 
Smith, Harold P. Feb. 1, 1960 | Sanin’ Lorenzo S. 
ies Aggies )..M 1, 1957 oe re. Willis aoe "ile 
George W., Jr. (Aviation fay , 19% medberg, William i pera gee ey 
Austin, Bernard L : seep 78; 1956 | Smoot, Roland N... . 
Beakley. Wallace M. (Aviation) . erat Oct. 29, 1956 | Sylvester, John... .. 
Beardsley, George F..... Jan. 20, 1960 | Taylor, Edmund B. BRA unc 
Deutermann, Harold T an. , 1960 | Thach, John S. (Aviation). a Tigeae lagi 
Ekstrom, ig a E. (Aviation) . ..July 23, 1958 | Towner, George C... E 
Gano, Roy =e OF ry er Oe 1959 | Wellborn, Charles, Jr. 
Ge oaita. Robert (Aviation) | me Penk Aug 5, 1956 | Yeager, Howard A. 
MARINE CORPS = 
Greene, Wallace M., Jr... :....-.... Jan, 1, 1960 
1 ’ , 
Commandant, with rank of Soret { Rank Sunn, John C. cnhots eee. “Jan, 1 1960 
, Dayid M.. ant Jan. epper, Robert H.................AUg, 2, 
ang Licutenant Generals Snedeker, Edward W.............,Nov. 1, 1959 
Burger, Joseph C. ....Nov. 1, 1959 | Wornham, ThomasA......:.......Nov. 1, 1959 
COAST GUARD 
Commandant, with rank of Admiral Jewell, Henry T.. . ..-May 1, 1956 
_gbate of Rank | Knapp, Christopher July 1! 1960 
Richmond, Alfred C. eg Knudsen, George A......... July 1, 1960 
Asst. Commandant, with rank of Vice Admiral | Willer, George H...... - ‘Mar, 1, 1960 
Hirshfield, James A.. June 1, 1960 Olsen, Carl B. sg neste emma p sol Sept 1, 1958 
ar Admirals Cand, WA Wins: c-. bbe cries + ceo Ca tliNe , 1956 
Colmar, Peter V. Bese. : ~/2. BED. 1, 1959 | Ross, Richard eae Ls, ae ake Maras wry | i AuBS 
Eskridge, Ira E. ..Mar. 1, 1956 | Thiele, Sa eee a cae Ge 
Evans, Stephen H. ,.Mar. 1, 1957 | Winbeck, Al eI a2 Poe, a” 16 
Harding, Chester L.. -May 14, 1959 | Wuensch, Henry J. eb, 27, 0 
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National Defense—Pay Seale; Navy ite ie 
PAY SCALE of the ARMY 


~, 


Effective January 1, 1959 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Rank or pay grade 


Army and Air 
Force rank 


=. 


0-101 (Chief of Staff........ 


Navy rank 


lati years of service 
on oe ‘month, dollars) 


0-10! |General*........ 
0-9 |Lieutenant Genera 
0-8 |Major General... . 
0-7 |Brigadier General.... 
LODE he sla ssc hee seie Maptaing.2.... 06 oss oceans sie 
os Lieutenant Colonel. ..|Commander.........-..+ 
0-4 OSG hs mine oe ane Lieutenant Commander... 
Mean JORDAN. ose oe y[Eheutenant ee cess «ws cme 
0-2 (First Lieutenant...... Lieutenant (junior grade).. 
0-1 (Second Lieutenant....|Ensign...............4-- 
Commissioned officers with over 4 years of active scrvice 
0-3 |Captain......... {i SO one ey 
0-2 /First Lieutenant. . t (junior grade).|..... ee 
0-1 |Second Lieutenant. ...|Emsign.............-. 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
w-4 hief Warrant........ Commissioned Warrant... 332. 376; 376} 383) 399; 416; 435 
me Ghiet Warrant...:..-. Ne ear oe Cs a - | oo oe oe oa ae a 
W-2 |Chief Warrant ....... Sommission arrant... ‘ x 
W-1 |Warrant Officer....... Warrant Officer......... | 219.42| 266] 266] 285] 299] 313)" 334 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL? 
E-98 \Sergeant Major. ...... Master Chief Petty Officer. |, .....<]..eee}s.eee}s ence aceee]s va2s] 380 
ae Master e ist ecreonnh, Senior Chief Petty Officer..|.......].... alflsnrets af ovetneeHat eat 310; 320 
atoon . or Sgt. 
ist Class Sora “ ....|Chief Petty Officer ;...... 3 236 285 
E-6 |Staff Sergean ..|Petty Officer, Ist class....| 175.81} 200 255 
E-5 |Sergeant . .|Petty Officer, 2nd class....| 145.24] 180 240 
a oe. on ; aa Officer, 3rd class.... oie — rel 
rivate, Ist c BEAMON tis clan chlce ralieteere R 
4 RCIVALS: Rates ...../Seaman epomentio’ Ratio 85.80} 108 108 
- ecrult..............|/Seaman Reorult. ........: 
(over 4 months) (over 4 months) 83.20] 105 105 
eruit Seaman Recruit. ......... 


| (under 4 months)...{ (under 4 months) 


TSOOS acct dealers 


Ce Gee ee Ce 


The pay scale also applies to: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public 
Health Service, National Guard, and. the Organized Reserves. 


*Four star General or Admiral—personal money allowances of $2,200 per annum, or $4,000 if Chief of 


Staff or Chief of Naval Operations. 


Three star General or Admiral—personal money’ allowance of $500 per annum, 


A senior member of the United Nations Staff (while so serving) receives pay and allowances of a 
three star General or Admiral plus $2,200 personal money allowance. 


tWhile serving as Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval 
Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the Marine Corps, basic pay for 
this grade is $1,875.00 regardless of cumulative years of service. 


2Air Force enlisted personnel pay grades. E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Sergeant; B-5 


Staff 


Sergeant; E-4, Airman ist Class; E-3, Airman 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1, Basic Airman. 


Marine Corps enlisted ranks are as follows: E9, Sergeant Major and Master Gunnery Sergeant; 58, 
First Sergeant and Master Sergeant; E7, Gunnery Sergeant; H6, Staff Sergeant; E5, Sergeant; E4, 
Corporal; E3, Lance Corporal; E2, Pivate First Class; E1, Private. 


Marine Corps officer ranks are same as Army and AF, 


8The new enlisted 
properly recognized. 


pay grades E-8 and E-9 are intended to give extra pay for skills hitherto not 


4Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


NAVY 
Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. 


Fleet Admiral....... 


Stripes 
1 twoinch with 4 one-half inch. 
Admiral 


1 twoinch with 3 one-half inch. 
1 two inch with 2 one-half inch. 
1 two inch with 1 one-half inch. 


Vice Admiral....... 
Rear Admiral...... 
Commodore 


1twoinch. 

.4one-half inch. 

.3 one-half inch, 

2 one-half inch, with 1 one quar- 
ter inch between. 

2 one-half inch. 

1 one-half inch with 1 one quar- 
ter inch above. 

ARTE NG a4 4s. lone-half inch. 

Warrant Officers—One 15” (14” for warrant officer 
W-1) broken with 14” intervals of blue as follows: 

Chief Warrant Officer W-4—1 break 


Lieutenant ........ 
Lieutenant (j.g.)... 


Chief Warrant Officer W-3—2 breaks, 2” apart 
Chief Warrant Officer W-2—3 breaks, 2” apart 
Warrant Officer W-1—3 breaks, 2” apart 
(on 44” gold) 
Enlisted personnel....A rating badge worn on the 
left arm, consisting of a spread eagle and chev- 
rons, with the appropriate specialty centered 


between, 
MARINE CORPS 
Marine Corps and Army have similar insignia 
except for color and fewer Marine Corps sub- 
divisions. Its distinctive cap and collar ornament 
is the combination of the American eagle, anchor 


and globe. 
COAST GUARD 
Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
certain minor changes such as the officer cap in« 
signia. The Coast Guard shield is worn on both 
sleeves of officers and on the right sleeve of all 
enlisted men. 


National Defense—Pay Scale 


NAVY and AIR FORCE 


Effective January 1, 1959 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Basic allowance for quarters 
(Subsistence allowances 
explained below) 


Cumulative years of service 
(Rate per month, dollars) 


Over Over Over Over Over Over Over Over Without With 
12 14 16 18 20 22 26 30 dependents dependents 
$1875 | $1875 | $1875 | $1875 | $1875 | $1875 $1875 $1875 $136.80 i 
#53 | 1088 | 2883 | Heme | gems | 288 | ai | He) | 
1150 1150 1200 1250 1300 1350 1350 1350 36. 171-00 
950 1000 1100 1175 1175 1175 1175 1175 136.80 171. 
670 690 800 840 860 910 985 985 119.70 138-90 
590 630 680 720 745 775 775 775 102.60 136.80 
550 570 610 630 630 630 630 630 94.20 119.70 
510 525 525 525 525 525 525 525 85,50 102.60 
380 380 380 380 380 380 380 380 77.10 94,20 
3l4 314 314 314 314 314 314 314 68.40 85.50 
510 535 535 535 535 535 535 535 85.50 102.60 
435 450 450 450 450 450 450 450 77.10 94.20 
380 400 400 400 400 400 400 68.40 85.50 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
465 486 504 516 528 | 543° | 575 595 94.20 119,70 
412 427 441 458 470 487 506 506 85.50 102.60 
369 | 381 | 303 | 406 | 417 | 440 | 440 | 440 77.10 94:20 
345 354 364 375 390 390 390 390 68.40 85.50 
EN PERSONN EL| Hae ee 
N STED NN =. = 
Eis: > None‘; One Two |Over2 
390 400 410 440 440 440 51.30 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.90 
330 340 350 380 380 380 51.30 FELON ited 96.90 
300 310 325 350 350 350 51.30 77.10 | 77.10 .90 
265 275 280 290 290 290 51.30 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.90 
240 240 240 240 240 140 51.30 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.90 
190 190 190 190 190 190 51.30 Fi AO a Liek 96.90 
141 141 141 141 141 141 51.30 51.30 77.10 96.90 
108 108 108 108 108 108 51.30 51.30 | 77.10 90 
105 105 105 105 105 105 51.30 51:30 | 77.10 | 96.90 
On SE 6) Pa Sica A oe 51.30 51.30 | 77.10 |- 96.90 


~ *Payable only when serviceman authorizes deduction of a specified amount from his basic pay—$40 


to $80 depending on grade. 
BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 3 
This allowance, the quarters allowance, and any other allowance are not subject to income tax. 
Officers—Subsistence (food) is paid to all officers regardless of rank $47.88 per month 
Enlisted members: 
When rations in “Kind ‘are nob: available. <q. = sos... tecs winds esein yee! 0/20 /e.0 0.5) o101e 0 jeleiae) Sanketeredinal= .. $2.57 per day 
When permission is granted to mess off the base $1.10 per day or $33.00 per month 
When assigned to duty under emergency conditions where 
no government messing facilities are available.....-. 
UNIFORM ALLOWANCE 
Enlisted personnel receive an initial uniform allowance valued at $164 to $285, with variations between 
Services. After 6 months and up to the 36th month, a monthly maintenance allowance of $4.20 is paid. 
After 36 months the monthly allowance varies between $5.40 and $6.00. 
REENLISTMENT BONUS 
Reenlistment bonuses are paid to enlisted personnel, ranging from $400 for third reenlistment to 
$820 for first reenlistment; maximum cumulative bonus $2,000. 
SPECIAL PAY 
Members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 
to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty required by competent orders. The 
President may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any or 
all hazardous duty. No member is entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment for 
same period of time, Officers receive no additional pay for overseas or sea duty. 


$3.42 per day (maximum rate) 


Duty involving exposure toepers. (4) Duty involvy- 
ing demolition of explosives. (5) Submarine escape 
training tank duty. (6) Deep sea diving duty (in- 
cluding helium—oxygen diving), (7) Human ac- 
celeration or deceleration duty. (8) Low-pressure 
chamber duty. (9) Thermal stress duty. 


MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
Under 2 Years Service 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


$115.00) E-9 $105.00 
110.00) E-8 105.00 MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 
105.00) E-7 80.00 See Pay Grades listed above) 
100.00) E-6. . 70.00 Fo $22.50 | E- 13.00 
ELS. 60.00 Bis. sees  B22.5 ee 3. 
EE E-8.... siete s SEO N 9.00 
E-4 55.00 rae 
a MH E-7.. .» 22.50 8.00 
E-3 55.00 = 
: 2 E-6.. . -20,00 8.00 
E-2.. 50,00 3 
el be sO00 eR yin.ay is 16.00 
Aviation MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 
cadets. 50.00 Commissioned officers in the Medical, Dental 
and Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, Navy 
INCENTIVE PAY and Air Force and commissioned medical, dental, 
Officers and Warrant Officers.............. $110.00 and veterinary officers of the Regular Corps of the 


Public Health Service receive special pay based 


PURINA COKE MNITORLS sacs Sat aise sho tiie eur bis eae» 


Types of duties for which these flat rates are 
payable are as follows—(1) Frequent and regular 
aerial flights not as a crew member. (2) Parachute 
jumping as an essential part of military duty. (3) 


on cumulative years of service as follows: 0-2 years, 
$100; 2 to 6 years, $150; 6 to 10 years, $200; over 
10 years, $250. These rates are in addition to basic 
pay and allowance. 


National Defense—U. S. Army Personnel; Expenditures; In 
Y United States 
ARMY MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY (a) ; 


Commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 


June 30 Total |—————_—_—_—__—___| Warrant officers | ————_—____—_——_ 
strength} Total Male | Female Total Male | Female 
oy # ( Male (d) | Female }+ 
138,452 13,062 12,255 807). 1,089 at 134,301 124,301)..... We 
267,767, 17,563| 16,624 O30). 73 ee ee 249.441 Ere 
1,460,998} _98,605| _ 93,172 ASS ORT | eee, 1,361,462 |1,361,46 5 
‘074, 203;137| 190, 12/47. "867,762 |2,867,762|..--+2-. 
6,993,102| 557,657| 521,435| 36,222 0) 6,413,526 |6,358, 59,326 
7,992) 868 ’077| 692:351| 47,726 10| 7,215,888 |7, 144,601 “1-28e 
8/266,373| 835,403| 772,583| 62,820) "374.710|7,283, 90,780 
"889,690 7,300| 240,6. ; 18)| 1,622'546/1,605,847 16,699 
989,664| 127,475) 119,830 5| '857,160| 850, 7.084 
552,239] 64/819] 60,022] 4,797 484:061| 480,795| 3, 
69 3/460| 68,462 4/998 23| 581,422| 577,1 4.256 
591,487| _ 67,784| _ 63,375 4, 22| 518/921| 512:370 6.551 
1,529°724| 120/507) 113/591 6,916 39) 1,399,362 |1,388, 10.883 
1,594;693| 133,932) 126,826 7,106 57| 1,446,266 |1,436,038 10,228 
1,532,133} 1321366) 123,962 6,404 55) 1,386,500|1,377, 8,760 
*403,011| 116,483] 110,742 5.741 52| 1,274,803 |1,268,016 6.787 
1,107,606] 111.347] 106,196 5,152 48| '985,659| 977,943 7.716 
1,024,075| 107,273] 102/386 4.887 44\ 905.711| 897,941] 7,7 
00.051 P 4531 43) 885.056| 877,900| 7,156 
Be0'148|  Si'oas| se7se| 4302 39) 792-908) Terent| ° 1867 
871,348| 91,056! 86,832 4,224) 39| 770,112| 761,833! 8,279 


: 


(a)Represents strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular y 
personnel on extended active duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active duty; 
excludes U.S. Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve personn 
not on extended active duty. 


(b) Data for 1925 to 1947 inclusive include personnel in the Army Air Forces and its predecessors (Air 
Service.and Air Corps); 1948 and 1949 figures consist of the total number of Army Department and 
Air Force Department military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United 
States Army (Army Command strength), and exclude Army Department and Air Force Department 
military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United States Air Force (Air 
Force Command strength); figures for 1950 and subsequent are similar in composition to 1948 and _1949 
data except that they consist entirely of Army Department personnel, inasmuch as Air Force 
Department personnel are no longer assigned to United States Army organizations. 


(c)Includes- Army nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women’s Army Corps and 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational specialists) 
for 1943 and subsequent years. 

(d)Includes Army field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: 1925, 377. Act of Con- 
gress approved April 27, 1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field clerks still in 
Beoser ice Includes Flight Officers as follows: 1943-5, 5,700, 1944, 13,615, 1945, 31,117, 1946, 2,580 
an , 68. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
Gn Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal Fiscal 
Amount year Amount year Amount Amount 
$328,729 $49,288,936 $3,987,914 $8,701,865 
365,861 49,688,628 7,477,469 9,062,689~ 
668.586 27,094,110 15,705,877 9,050,971 
3,769,619 8,021,938 16,241,694 9,467,571 
14,835,239 5,671,392 12,910,305 9,388,900 
42,573,034 5,615,234 8,899,459 


(a) Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in “‘The Budget of the United States 
Government.’ Data for fiscal years 1925 through 1947 include all Air Forces expenditures. Data for 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures only and exciude 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for direct 


and indirect support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expendit 4 i 
Bais Force fer 1800, Cb) Preliminary, <p ures for the indirect support of 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source: Department of the Army 


Grade Insignia Non-commissioned officers 


General of the Armies 


(General John J. Pershing, the only person to 
have held this rank, was authorized to prescribe 
his own insignia, but never wore in excess of four 
stars.) 

General of the Army....Five silver stars fastened 
together in a circle and the coat of arms of the 
United States in gold color metal with shield and 
crest enameled 

(evye\-)y: | aes SOD RDA AOERS Four silver stars 

Lieutenant General..... Three silver stars 

Major General..... . Two silver stars 

Brigadier General . One silver star 

GolONe Tak ees Silver eagle 

Lieutenant Colonel . Silver oak leaf 

VERSO Loe s 5 2srs javecs juste .Gold oak leaf 


Captain «........ ..Two silver bars 
First Lieutenant .. .One silver bar 
Second Lieutenant ..... One gold bar 


Warrant officers 

Grade Four—Silver bar with three brown enamel 
bands 

Grade Three—Silver bar with two enamel brown 
bands 

Grade Two—Gold bar with three enamel brown 
bands 

Grade One—Gold bar with two enamel brown 
bands 


Sergeant Major—Three chevro 
arcs with a star between theviche aad ae ae 
First Sergeant—Three chevrons above three arcs 
with a lozenge between chevrons and arcs. 
Peres: Sergeant—Three chevrons above three 
Platoon Sergeant or Sergeant First Class—Three 
chevrons above two arcs. 
Staff Sergeant—Three chevrons above one are, 
Sergeant—Three chevrons. 
Corporal—Two chevrons. 


Other enlisted 

Private First Class—One chevron 

Private—none 

Recruit—none 

Specialists 

Specialists Nine—Three arcs above two ch 
with an eagle device between arcs and chevroas. 
Specialist Eight—Three arcs above one chevron 
with an eagle device between arcs and -chevrons. 
eoeorates Seven—Three arcs above an eagle de- 
vice. 

Specialist Six—Two arcs above an eagle device, 

Specialist Five—One are above an eagle device. 

Specialist Four—An eagle device only. 


stp hy sy Sed eS 


National Defense—U. S, Air Force; Naval Expenditures, Personnel 725 
United States Air Force 


Source: Department of the Air Force 


The Army Air Forces were started Aug. 1, 1907, struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the Arm 

as the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, Air Forces, as they had been renamed ‘six tonths 

0. 8. Army, The division consisted of one officer previously, had 10,929 ee ite wae oe pee 

wo en ‘ 

before it it men, and it was more than a year Army’s air arm reached its peak during World 
et Bes heh ee eee, Wardt Un-duty, 1944), it ad 79.908 all: types of 

ta - 3 When the U. S. entered World War I aircraft and ety 43,248’ combat aircraft 
‘A 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was and On Maré 1b 18 a rite oo ‘officers and enlisted 

a ed them, had_55 planes and 66 officers, only 35 men. Force was established under the 

of whom were fliers, On the day the Japanese pear Beryices Unification Act of July 26, 1947. 


f USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
~ |Continen- Over- Conti - Over- 
June 30 tal U.S, seas Total June 30 tal U.S. he Total 


40,229 10,936 51,165 689,635 270,311 959,946 
1 1 648,628 261,330 909,958 


77 F 
673,321 274, 507 947.918 607,383 1207, 369 814,752 


*Continental U.S. includes Air Force Academy Cadets as follov s: (1 1957 19 1,169; 
(1989) 1.614. (1960) y W: ay, 956) 263; (1957) 504; (1958) 
WIncludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


USAF MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Male Commissioned Officers 


June 30 Officers & USAF USAFR &| ANG & AFUS & | Warrant 
Airmen |(reg.)&RA ORC NG AUS Officers 
OBO Renal hen itd Gl alarsbaveie Saye, 411,277 19,735 33,585 1 85 2,085 
BOD Sra ie eae ees és 947,918 2,853 ,008 1,632 21 3,680 
PODS Dig scar Mage ole iasie ARM wis 959,946 23,463 105,587 98 3,961 
BSE stlen! teats ip Ore Ta rayne ofa os aia 909,958 24,598 ,500 3,649 29 3,983 
EROS Ses Sdic ahlele TLSSes aye Mon 919,835 24,923 106,523 11 4,536 
Oe, rene Pareea ee OIE i 420 82,116 320 4,541 
PODER Sak ss cata iaw a Gaede ote «1 840,400 47,514 75,911 230 8 4,318 
LDOD Ree ee SCA ein. PORE TD! 49,584 72,115 248 3 4,069 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Female commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 
June 30 -—| Female |————______—_—__—_—- 
Total WAF Nurses | \WMSC wo Total Male Female 
TOO Sant: 1,525 303 1,143 | 79 vl 354,271 350,489 3,782 
DOG ESP lala ie 3,553 739 2,622 | 142 5 818,166 $08,438 f 
ODO check ial ,075 704 2,250 121 5 822,797 814,515 8,282 
RODAVSE ae h otce 3,330 634 2,5 125 4 767,865 760,012 7,853 
AND Bi arctea Nyere ah 3,695 630 12,921 1144 5 771,310 : 
OBR, Ricca 4 ,603 672 12,783 1148 5 738,217 731,005 7,212 
$O5OS 5a sa'0| i a tOk 733 12,879 1149 5 708,833 702,462 6,371 
1960..........1 3,858 679 13;020 1159 5 685,063 679,412 5,651 


iimcludes Male Nurses and Male Medical Specialists. 


United States Naval Expenditures 


Source: Department of the Navy 


Aircraft 
Fiscal Total Ship conversion, | procurement All other 
year amount construction and {includes Public works expenditures 
expended modernization airships) 
1940.... $ 885,769,794 $ 328,319,394 $ 24,011,998 $572,503,151 $ 460,435,251 
945.... 7,228, 192,871 3,541,009, 589 1,576,096, 922 17,035, 122,450 
1,989,531,209 211,026,139 633,051,074 11,629,938,453 
557,657,566 266,703,944 251,823,957 4,629,230,948 
281, 056 452'723,233 ; 86,054,932 3,245,378, 557 
391,604,626 690,181,911 123,835,323 4,818,299,8 
615,219,450 1,328,474,240 398,900,245 7,532,226,172 
944,680,403 2,127,463,982 515,577,5 8,028,871,533 
923,776,978 2,387,867,679 367,440,275 7,742,219,942 
903,303,717 1,834,511,038 238,631,005 6,661,192,075 
954,444,815 1,971,677,204 263,049,850 6,870,907,117 
924,135,069 teats 005 368,208,118 7,203,056,198 
1,516,950,069 2,508,840, 584 387,912,248 6,737,292,2 
1,795,245,177 2,441,972,660 . 838,751,233 * 7,387,838,448 
United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 
Source: Department of the Navy (*Excludes Nurses) 
Officers* Nurses Enlisted Off. Cand. | Total 
13,16 4 144,824 2,569 160,997 
320,293 11,086 2,988,207 61,231 3,980,817 
A 195: 331,860 5,03 381,538 
72,423 2,104 579,864 6,304 660,695 
69,685 2,085 591,996 6,159 660,925 
71,632 2,071 597,859 5,546 677,108 
69,525 2,035 563,506 5,930 641,005 
67,679 2,116 §52,221 4,324 626,340 
67,456 2,103 544,040 4,385 617,984 
MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY 
Source: Department of the Navy (Navy Comptroller as of June 30) 
Yr. eee Enl. ees Total Yr. ee Enl, | Total Yr. Officers| Eni. | Total 
5 18.417 |186,753/205.170//1957....}/ 17,434 183,427 (200.861 /|1959.... 16,065) 159,506) 175.571 
1398p. “| 17,809 iss; 971/ 200.780 1/1958... 16,741 172'754 189,495 1|1960*...| 16,203! 154,242) 170,621 


*The total includes 176 Officer Candidates. 


The United States Air Force Academy, the na- 
tion’s newest service academy, is located at the 
foot of the Rampart Range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains near Colorado Springs, Colo. Established 1954, 
the Academy occupied temporary quarters on 
Lowry Air Force Base in Denver until the fall of 
1958 when the move was made to the permanent 
campus. 

The transfer will enable the Academy to expand 
to its authorized complement of 2,512 cadets within 
a few years. The first class to enter the Academy 
with a full student load of 748 cadets was ad- 
mitted in June, 1959. 

Nominations to each class open each year on 
June-1, and will close on Jaunary 31. To qualify, 
an applicant must be at least 17 and not yet 22 on 
July 1 of the year he enters the Academy; be a 
male citizen of the United States, morglly and 
physically fit, and must never have been married. 

A resident of the United States who meets. the 
eligibility requirements may apply for a nomina- 
tion by writing to a U. S. Senator from his state 
or a U. S. Representative from his Congressional 
district. In such a letter the applicant should state 
briefly his qualifications, parents’ name, place of 
residence, and educational background. Approxi- 
mately 85% of the vacancies in each class are re- 
served for Congressional nominees. 

Through the 1962 nominations period each mem- 
ber of Congress will have one cadet vacancy to fill 
each year. He may nominate one principal and 10 
alternate candidates designated by his preference. 
If the principal candidate qualifies on the entrance 
examinations, he will be selected. If he does not 
pass the examination, the first qualified alternate 
will be chosen. Should a Senator or Representative 
prefer, he may authorize the Air Force Academy to 
select the best qualified young man from his 11 
candidates. The Air Force also selects the best 
qualified of alternate nominees to fill vacancies. 


The national salute is 21 guns, 


- : File e 1". 
726 National Defense—Air Force Academy; Personal Salutes; 
United States Air Force Academy 


Other vacancies include: District of Columbia, 
2; Puerto Rico, and Canal Zone, 1 each; Presiden- 
tial (reserved for sons of members of Regular 
components of the Armed Forces), 22; Vice Presi- 
dential, 1; Sons of Deceased Veterans, 10; Mem- 
bers of Regular compqnenis of the Air Force and 
Army, 23; Members of Reserve C of the 
Air Force and Army, 22; Honor Graduates of 
Honor Military Schools, 10. Sons of winners of 
the Medal of Honor are admitted without regard 
to quota provided they pass the entrance exam- 
inations. 

To obtain information on eligibility in the vari- 
ous categories, as well as methods of application, 
write to the Registrar, United States Air Force 
Academy, Colorado, and request a copy of the 
Academy catalog. 

All candidates will be, required to take the fol- 
lowing examinations, usually scheduled from De- 
cember through April: physical aptitude, the Air 
Force Officer qualifying tests; the college entrance 
examination board tests; and the Air Force medical 
examination. 

Cadets spend 4 years at-the Air Force Academy 
engaging in scientific and liberal arts studies, 
along with professional airmanship training. Upon 
graduation they receive a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, a second lieutenant’s commission in the Reg- 
ular Air Force, and an aeronautical rating of navi- 
gator. Those physically qualified will receive a 
complete course in pilot training after graduation. 

Cadets get their education, quarters, medical and 
dental care at Government expense. In addition to 
an allowance for food, they receive $111.15 per 
month to pay for books, clothing, and personal 
expenses. * 

The Cadets in the first class chose the falcon 
as the mascot of the Academy. 

The Superintendent of the Academy is Maj. 
Gen. William S. Stone, USAF. The Commandant 
of Cadets is Maj. Gen. H. R. Sullivan, USAF. 


Personal Salutes and Honors 
It is-also the salute to a national flag. 


The salute to the Union, 


commemorative of the Declaration of Independence and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with suitable artillery. 

A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, and four ruffles and flourishes, is rendered to the President 
of the United States, to an ex-president, chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, or to 
members of a reigning royal family. The national anthem is played for the president, a march for an 


ex-president, and the national anthem of his or her country for others. 


The music is considered an 


inseparable part o1 the salute and will immediately follow the ruffies and flourishes without pause. 


Rank 


High commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or supe- 
PIONIEO AN ATADASAAGOL..... 2. sce ss vais oe a aere bi slsielsele : 


Secretary of Defense... 
Cabinet members..... 
Secretary of the Army. . 
Secretary of the Air Force 
Secretary of the Navy........... 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
General of the Armies ..............005 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Army... 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Navy. ... 
Governors of Territories or forelgn possession: 
limits of their respective jurisdictions 
Former Chief of Staff 
General of the Army 
General 


Salute—guns Ruffles 
-——_-———__——_| and 
Ar- Depar-| flour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
ES 19 ot Sheatere = 4 National anthem 
19 19 4 March 
19 Ae 4 March 
19 9 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
19 ie eee 4 March 
19 Nivea er 4 March 
19 19 4 General’s March 
17 17 4 March 
17 17 4 March 
17 Sure tens 4 March 
17 ta arare 4 March 
17 17 4 General's March 
17 17 4 General's March 
i 17 aber MERTON 4 General's March 


Other salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys or 
ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieutenant general; 13 guns for a major general, American 
ministers resident and ministers resident accredited to the U. S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 
faires and like officials accredited to the U. S., a brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the U. S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 


accredited to the U.S. 


A vice consul when !n charge of the office and acting as consul general or consul is entitled to such 


courtesies. 
American Military 


1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 

1900—2,500 Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 
Rebellion, 

1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 

1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 

1903—Sailors and Marines from U. S. S. Nashville 
stop Colombian Army at Panama, 

1904—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 

1906-1909—Intervention in Cuba. 

1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 

1911—Intervention (to collect customs) in Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 

1914—Marines seize Vera Cruz. 

1914—Marines enter Haiti. stay until 1934. 
1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, with cavalry force, 


Action, 1900-1958 


enters Mexico to punish Villa. 
1916-1924—-Marines in Dominican Republic. 
1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies, 
1918-1923—Occupation of Germany. 
1922-24—-Marines in Nicaragua. 
1926-33—Marines in Nicaragua. 
1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies, 


Army units are posted by treaty in J 
West Germany. 2 ste ees 


1950-1953—U. S. and other U.N. countries aid the 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean in- 
vaders; the U. S. Navy protects Formosa. 

ubacep ree and Army units support Lebanon 
govt. ; 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


The United States Milit: 
on the Hudson River some 
York City. The service rendered to the nation by 
the Academy was widely acclaimed during the 
celebration of its 150th vaen in 1952. Its oe luates 

‘ountry.’’ 


Academy is located 
ty miles from New 


4, 1802 with ten cadets. 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 

Requirements for admission to the Military 
poadeny. differ somewhat from those for admission 
to a civilian college in that each qeee cadet 
must first be designated a candidate from one of 
the sources of nomination listed below. Usually 
the candidate obtains his nomination either from 
the Representative in Congress from his Congres- 
sional district or from one of his Senators. 

dmission to the Military Academy may be 
gained only by appointment to one of the 2,512 
cadetships authorized by law. Graduation of the 
senior class normally leaves about 750 vacant 
cadetships each year and candidates may be nomi- 
nated for these vacancies only during the year 
gee the admission date—the first Tuesday 

July. The 2,512 cadetships authorized the 
Military. Academy are allocated among the vari- 
Qus sources of nomination as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL 
Representatives (4 each)............... 1,748 
Bene tors (4600) 6.5 eee eee ees 400 
Other: 

District of Columbla.............. 6 
Canal Zone Government.. ae] 
Puerto Rico.. ....- 4 
Vice Presidential 3 15 
COMPETITIVE 
Army and Air Force: 
Regular components. -................ $0 


Reserve components... .. rec. s..... 90 
(National Guard; Air National Guard; 
Army Reserve; Air Force Reserve) 


BOY CHIGETILAR Withee east» < acemidy ale te lhe 89 
Sons of deceased veterans.............. 40 
Honor military & honor naval schools... 40 

GRAN ieee Urge Saleen «hetero 2,512 


For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
District 4 candidates may be nominated: a prin- 
cipal, a first alternate, a second alternate, and a 
third alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left. to the Senator or Representative. 

Candidates must be U. S. citizens, between 17 
and 22 years of age, good moral character, and 
must never have been married. After being desig- 
nated candidates, they take three types of examina- 
tion: academic, medical, and physical aptitude. 
They must establish their academic. qualification 
for admission by their performance on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and, unless exempted because 
of an acceptable college certificate, on the Mathe- 
matics and English Composition achievement tests 
of the College Board. 

Congressional candidates may offer as qualifica- 
tion for admission their scores on any of the sched- 


uled College Board series of examinations; all com- 
etitive candidates, however, must take the March 
ests of the year of admission. All candidates also 
must qualify in a thorough medical examination 
and a one-hour test of physical aptitude designed 
to measure strength and muscular coordination, 
Upon receipt of a nomination, the candidate may 
imm tely take the medical ation and 
thereby satisfy the medical entrance requirement. 
three examinations are given in reh at 
designated military installations located in this 
country and in certain foreign countries. 

Prospective cadets who completed their entrance 
examinations in March are notified in May of the 
results of the examinations and their eligibility 
for admission. Those fully qualified and for whom 
a vacancy exists report to West Point the first 
Tuesday in July. Upon admission each cadet takes 
the oath of pie pre and agrees to serve as @ 
commissioned officer for not less than 4 years 
immediately following graduation. 

All expenses necessary to the education and 
training of cadets at the U. S. Military Academy 
are borne by the Government. Cadets, as mem-~- 
bers of the Regular Army, receive pay and allow- 
ances as provided by law (currently $111.15 pen 
month, plus $1.35 per day for rations). From this 
pay, cadets are required to purchase uniforms, 
textbooks, meals and some incidental items. To 
defray the cost of the initial issues of uniforms 
and equipment a deposit of $300 is required. 

Summer periods are primarily devoted to prac- 
tical military instruction but approximately 4 
weeks’ leave is granted cadets each summer after 
completion of their first year. The academic year 
runs from September through, May. Upon success- 
ful completion of the 4-year course, the graduate 
receives the degree of Bachelor of Science and is 
commissioned a 2d Lieutenant in the Army. 

In addition to the 2,512 designated cadets, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit not 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each entering 
class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy. 

The act of June 26, 6 (as amended) au- 
thorizes the President of the United States to 
permit not exceeding 20 persons at a time from 
the Latin American republics and Canada to re- 
ceive instruction at the Academy, provided not 
more than three from any one country are there 
at the same time. s 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
ment to any office or position in the United States. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy 
is Maj. Gen. William C. Westmoreland, U.S.A., the 
Dean of the Academic Board is Brig. Gen. William 
W. Bessell, Jr., U.S.A.; the Commandant of Cadets 
is Brig. Gen. Charles W. G. Rich, U.S.A. 

Requests for information and for the Military 
Academy Catalogue should be addressed to the 
Registrar, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The United States Naval Academy for the educa- 
tion and training of midshipmen was opened at 
Annapolis, Md., Oct. 10, 1845. Its main grounds 
cover over 365 acres and in other parts of Mary- 
land it maintains a rifle range and a dairy farm of 
large acreage. Its stately buildings for instruction 
and residence were completed about 1910. They are 
topped by the Naval Academy Chapel, which is 
dominated by a dome. It was opened in 1908 and 
the enlarged nave was completed in 1940. In 1913 
the body of John Paul Jones, America’s first great 
naval fighter, was brought from Paris and placed 
in the crypt of the Chapel. — 

Midshipmen are appointed as follows: 5 for each 
senator and representative, and 5 for the 
Vice President; 5 from the District..of Colum- 
bia, 5 from Puerto Rico, nominated by the resident 
commissioner; 4 from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, appointed by the President and 1 from the 
Canal Zone. Also annually 75 from the United 
States at large appointed by the President; 160 
from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 from the 
Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve; 20 
from honor military and naval schools and Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

The President may appoint not more than 40 
midshipmen at large from among the sons of 
members of both sexes of the land and navai 
forces who were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 
diseases in the two world wars and during other 
periods; also one¢ midshipman from Puerto Rico 
who was born there. The President also is au- 


thorized to appoint midshipmen at large from 
among the sons of persons awarded the Medal of 
Honor by Congress. In the event of vacancies and 
availability of accommodations the Secretary of the 
Navy may nominate candidates recommended by 
the Academic Board from among regular nomi- 
nated and qualified candidates who were on the 
waiting list. 

Also, not more than 20 may be appointed from 
other American republics and Canada, with not 
more than 3 from any one country. 

Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more 
than 22 years old on July 1 of the year they enter, 
and all except a limited number authorized from 
foreign countries must be citizens of the United 
States. They may qualify for admission by (a) 
presenting an acceptable secondary school certifi- 
cate and scoring acceptably in the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s scholastic aptitude test and 
its achievement tests in English, and intermediate 
or advanced mathematics (b) by presenting an ac- 
ceptable high school record and an acceptable year 
of college work. The latter method of qualifying 
is limited to those who get Congressional non- 
competitive appointments. 

Each candidate must be not tess than 5 ft. 4 in. 
fall with a minimum weight of 112 lbs, He is re- 
quired to deposit $300 prior to appointment as 
midshipman. This amount is supplemented by a 
loan from the Government sufficient to provide the 
initial outfit of uniforms, textbooks, and other 
essentials. The advance by the Government cannot 
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exceed $600 and is repaid by periodic deductions 
from the midshipman’s pay, of $1,333.80 a year. 
The candidate must subscribe, with the consent 
of parents or guardian if a minor, an engage! 
which commits him to at least 6 years’ service in 
the Armed Service in which he is commissioned on 
graduation. In addition each appointee assumes a 
6-year military obligation under the provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
which will transfer him to the Naval or Marine 
Corps Reserve, if separated from the Academy 
prior to graduation. Those who had an enlisted or 
officer status prior to appointment to the Academy 
must also fulfill military obligations assumed at 
time of initial enlistment, induction or appoint- 
ment. Naval Academy service counts in fulfillment 
of total military obligation but does not serve in 
place of required active military service under 
draft law. Midshipmen must be unmarried and any 
who marry after appointment will be discharged. 
Qualified graduates become ensigns in the U.S. 
Navy and some may be commissioned as second 
lieutenants in the U. S. Marine Corps. Under 


United States 


The United States Coast Guard is responsible 
for a wide range of duties which are concerned 
with maintaining safety aud order upon the high 
seas and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. The primary purpose 
of most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
and property due to unsafe or illegal practices. 
The maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
to enforcement of laws. The Coast Guard also 
directs a program of education among ship 
operators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
operation in the prevention of marine casualties. 
This role includes maintenance of more than 39,000 
aids to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, ete.— 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activities; 
removal of derelicts and other menaces to navi- 
gation; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
aid to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
and navigable waters of the United States and in 
Alaska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
the taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
aid during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
the International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
of iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
stations; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant. Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of 178 larger 
vessels of various types and 128 aircraft. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii and Alaska. A military ser- 
vice constituting a branch of the armed forces of 
the United States at all times the Coast Guard 
operates as a service of the Treasury. In time of 
war, or on direction of the President it operates 
as part of the Navy. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats’’ to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28, 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increased when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
when iunctions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transferred to the Coast 
Guard by Executive order. The transfer was made 
permanent in 1946. This last addition means that 
the Service now furthers safety at sea through 
supervision of the construction and equipment of 
merchant ships and by exercising disciplinary 
controls over their personnel. 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
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present law limited numbers may be 

in any other of the Armed Services provided 
proval is obtained from the Secretaries of 
Services involved. 

Entrance requirements may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Dept. of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C., or from the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. The Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy is Rear Admiral 
John F, Davidson, U. S. Navy. 

NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 

The Museum is a department of the Academy 
under a director and is intended to inspire mid- 
shipmen with appreciation of American naval 
traditions and sacrifices. It contains many original 
documents, including contracts for building the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; me- 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model 
collection donated by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 
paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R. Robin- 
son collection of 1,044 naval prints and many ob- 
jects associated with important naval events. 


Coast Guard 


formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1954 to abcut 29,000 officers and men in the regular 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 32 doctors, 47 dental 
Officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engineer 
and 8 nurses, besides 59 physicians serving part 
time. Authorized civilian employees were 4,963. 

Chief among the groups organized for the wart 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, similar to 
the United States Naval Reserve. A Women’s Re- 
serve, known as the Spars, also was organized. 
Nearly 9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers 
served during World War II. The Women’s Reserve 
was reactivated during 1951, being limited to form- 
er members after being demobilized in 1945. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Commandant, 
with nearly 20,000 members in about 525 commu- 
nities. Its primary activity is to assist the Coast 
Guard in the promotion of safety and efficiency in 
the operation of small boats. 

Training facilities include a recruit receiving 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., for officer candidates. 

The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Conimandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head. 

The Coast Guard maintained over-39,000 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1960, 62 Loran stations were being operated by the 
Coast Guard and 197 radio beacons were being 
operated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The scien- 
tific improvements of radio and radar being applied 
now to peacetime aids have names coined from 
their description, for example: LORAN a radio 
transmitting station (LOng Range Aid Naviga- 
tion), first used during the war to obtain longitude 
and latitude positions. 

The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. 


NEW ORGANIZATION LAW 

Congress on May 14, 1960, enacted a-law to im- 
prove Coast Guard organization by (1) increasing 
present limitation of 4 years applicable to extension 
of enlistments to 6 years; (2) raising the limitation 
on 3,000 commissioned officer personnel to 3,500; 
(3) improving civilian teaching staff and commis- 
sioned teaching staff at Coast Guard Academy; (4) 
providing for increased grade of admiral for officer 
serving as commandant and of vice admiral for 
officer serving as asst. commandant; eliminating 
the position of engineer-in-chief and the term of 
four years for asst. commandant. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., was tounded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 

The Academy’s four-year course embraces engi- 
neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $1,333.80 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $600 
to defray the cost of their initial clothing and 


equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequen 
from their pay. In addition each cadet aon so) 
pointment is required to deposit $100 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet receives a bachelor of 
science degree and is commissioned by the Presi- 
dent as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, receiving 
the same pay and allowances as an officer of simi- 
lar rank in the other armed services. 


oe 
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Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Service 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, 
REGULAR ARMY AND ARMY RESERVE 


Colonel Mary Louise Milligan, GS, Director, the 
Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army 
and Army Reserve estab. 1948, grew out of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps ¢ AAC) the WAC, 
AUS. The WAC trains women for military duties 
and provides a nucleus for expansion in an emer- 
gency. Enlistment is open to women between 18 
and 34, inclusive, who are high school graduates 
or have successfully completed the General Edu- 
cational Development Test, high school level, are 
U. S. citizens or have first papers, are. single 
and without dependents under 18, and meet specif- 
ic standards. There is 8 weeks’ basic training 
usually followed by specialist training. College 
Juniors or women who have completed the first 
half of their senior year may enlist in the Reserve 
in the grade of E4 to attend a 4-weeks’ orienta- 
tion and indoctrination course. The purpose of 
the course-is to interest women in applying for 
commissions on graduation from college. Gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges and universities age 20 
to 32 years, are eligible to apply for direct appoint- 
ment as second or first lieutenants in the Army Re- 
serve, They attend a 16-weeks’ WAC Officer 
Orientation Course after receiving commissions. 
Qualified enlisted women may be commissioned on 
completion of the Officer Candidate Course of 16 
weeks. Regular Army branch schools, service col- 
leges and civilian educational institutions are open 
to WAC Officers. Regular Army administrative and 
technical schools are open to enlisted women. With 
the exception of combat training, instruction for 
Wacs parallels that for men. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 

Col. Margaret Harper, Chief Nurse, Main Navy 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Army Nurse Corps was estab. 1901 as a 
component of the Army Medical Service. In 1947 
an Army Nurse Section was provided for the 
Officers Reserve Corps. An act of August, 1957, 
laced Army Nurse Corps strength at 2,500 and 

creased permanent commissioned rank to in- 
clude the grade of colonel. Approximately 3,400 
Regular Army and Reserve nurses are on active 
duty. Requirements are about 4,500. 

To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 35 for-anyone who has not had a prior 
commission; graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training pro- 
gram is conducted at the Army Medical Service 
School, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas for all newly commissioned officers 
prior to their first hospital duty assignment. 

ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 

Col. Ruth A. Robinson, Chief, Main Navy Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 

The AMSC was established as a regular com- 
ponent of the Army in 1947 at which time an AMSC 
Section was also established in the Officers Re- 
serve Corps. The Corps is. composed of Dietitians, 
Physical Therapist and Occupational Therapist 
Bae Army applicants must be citizens, un- 
married and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Dept. of the Army, and_ have completed a 
course in their medical specialty. Applicants with 
academic degrees may enroll in professional train- 
ing courses of the Army Medical Service. In addi- 
tion to 12-month dietetic and physical therapy 
courses conducted at Army Medical Service in- 
stallations, a 6-9 month clinical affiliation program 
is available to students who have completed the 
didactic portion of an occupational therapy course 
in an approved college or ‘university. Other pro- 
curement programs include student and graduate 
dietitian programs and a summer practicum for 
home economics students of approved colleges and 
universities. x 

ief of the Corps serves in grade of colo- 
Ett she units of the three sections of the Corps, 
in grade of lieutenant colonel. Members of the 
Corps serve in grades from second lieutenant to 


colonel. 
WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
Qualified women may become commissioned of- 
ficers in the Medical Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force comparable to male commissioned 
officers. They will have similar pay, allowances and 


opportunities for advancement, 


NAVY AND NAVAL RESERVE Pischiat 

t. Winifred Redden Quick, Asst. ef o 

Navel Personnel for Women, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Dept., Washington, D.C. 

The periods of enlistment of women in the 


Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are 3, 4 and 6 
ears. All provisions of the law relating to pay 
leave, money allowances and other benefits of 
fhe a aiigeeren apply also to women, 
ted women are serving in 23 different job 
fields. These include ratings supply. communi- 
cations, aviation, administrative and clerical work, 
and the ponte and dental corps. Women officers 
serve in such fields as administration, public re- 
lations, communications, intelligence, tr: &. 
comptrollership and special services. Staff Officers 
Medical Corps, Supply Corps and Medical Sery- 
ice Corps) are assigned duty in their specialties. 
Women are not assigned to duty in aircraft en- 
gaged on combat missions nor on vessels of the 
Navy except hospital ships and naval transports 
which transport dependents. They may, however, 
be assigned to duty overseas, 


NURSE CORPS, USN and USNR 

Capt. Ruth A. Houghton, NC, USN, Director, 
Bureau of Medicine & Surgery, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Nurse Corps, estab. 1908, became a staff 
corps of the Navy in 1947 with commissioned 
rank for its members. Also created was a Nurse 
Corps Reserye to serve in emergencies. Peak 
strength of the Regular and Reserve Corps on 
active duty reached 11,086 in 1945, 

Navy Nurse Corps officers provide nursing care, 
and supervise and instruct hospital corpsmen. They 
serve in hospitals and dispensaries at domestic and 
overseas stations, and aboard ship with the Mili- 
tary Sea Transport Service (MSTS). 

Applicants, between 20 and 35, must be regis- 
tered professional nurses who can meet the re- 
quired standards. All new apointments are made 
in the Nurse Corps Reserve in the ranks of ensign, 
lieutenant (j.g.), or lieutenant, depending on edu- 
cational and professional experience and age. 

The Navy Nurse Corps Candidate Program, es- 
tablished in 1957, is a scholarship-type program 
sponsored by the Navy wherein qualified profession- 
al nursing students enrolled in a collegiate program 
leading to_a baccalaureate degree, are enlisted as 
Officers Candidates (Hospitalmen) during. the 
senior year of study, and receive the benefits of 
tuition, certain incidental fees and allowances for 
books, quarters and subsistence, as well as the 
pay for the enlisted grade E-3. Upon graduation, 
Navy Nurse Corps Candidates are commissioned in 
the grade of Ensign, Nurse Corps, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, and serve on active duty for a period of two 
years after reporting to their first permanent as- 
signment. 


WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE (WAF) 

Col. Emma Jane Riley, Director. Ha. USAF, 
the Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

During World War II, 40,000 Air WAC’s served 
with the Army Air Corps and Army Air Forces. 
In September, 1947, the separate Dept. of the Air 
Force was created. Nine months later, in June, 
1948, the WAF' became a part of the USAF. 

The legislation which established the WAF also 
authorized the voluntary enlistment of female air- 
men and the appointment of female officers in 
both Regular and Reserve components, 

The WAF are not a separately organized corps 
but are integrated into the Air Force structure, 
Their mission is to serve with Air Force men, 

Active duty peacetime strength is placed at ap- 
proximately 1,000 officers and warrant officers and 
5,000 enlisted. women, Current strength is about 
700 officers and 5,500 enlisted women, 

Enlisted women are on duty in major stateside 
commands and at Hq., USAF in Washington. Over- 
seas they are serving in European countries 
and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. WAF officers serve 
in all commands including USAF in Europe, Carib- 
bean Air Command, and the Pacific Air Force. 
They may not fly on combat missions. 


AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 


Colonel Dorothy N, Zeller, Chief. Office of the 
Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Air Force Nurse Corps was established in 
1949 as an integral part of Air Force Medica) 
Service and serves on a worldwide basis. The 
majority of Air Force Nurses are on duty in Air 
Force hospitals as general duty staff nurses, 
anesthetists, operating-room supervisors, adminis- 
trators, teachers and psychiatric nurses. A limited 
number are enrolled in military or civilian insti- 
tutions for advanced professional education, while 
others are assigned to Flight Nursing in air 
evacuation of patients. : 

An applicant must be a citizen, between 20 and 
35 years of age; be physically and professionally 
qualified to periorm nursing duties, be a graduate 
of a school of nursing acceptable to the Surgeon 
General, USAF, and actively registered in one 
state or territory or District of Columbia. The 
rank she receives at entrance depends on pro- 
fessional experience and educational background. 
All initial appointments to the Regular Air 
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Force are made from Reserve applicants who are 
single, between 21 and 39 and on active duty. Air 
Force Nurses enjoy the full privileges, rank and 
Pay as Officers in the USAF. 


AIR FORCE MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 

Col, Audrey A. Underkofler, Chief, Hq. USAF, 
Office of the Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C, 

The Medical Specialist Corps was organized in 
1949 when the USAF Medical Service was estab- 
lished. It is an officer corps of men and women 
ee dietetics, physical therapy or occupa- 

ona erapy. 

Initial appointments are made in the USAF Re- 
serve. To be eligible for a Reserve commission, an 
applicant must be a citizen, physically and educa- 
tionally qualified, between 21 and 35 years of age. 
Females may not have dependents under 18. 

The educational requirements for appointment 
as 2nd lieut. in the Reserve call for a bachelor’s 
degree and completion of approved courses in the 
candidate’s speciality. 

Women applicants between 21 and 26 years of age 
may be commissioned as Second Lieutenants for 
the purpose of completing a dietetic internship, 
physical therapy or occupational therapy training 
course (not to exceed 12 months). 

Single, female officers may apply for a commis- 


sion in the Regular Air Force after 12 months 
active duty. For a tment as a 2nd lieut., ap- 
plicants may not over 27 and ist lieutenants 
must be under 30. 
WOMEN MARINES 

Col. Margaret M. Henderson, Director, Ha. U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Women Marines, since 1918, were 
authorized as r Armed 


Ri ts receive 10 weeks of training at Parris 
Island, S. C. Officer training is conducted at 
Quantico, Va., for meritorious women 


Washington, D.C., and San Francisco, Calif., 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and in Italy and France. 


The U. S. Marine Corps in 1960 


The United States Marine Corps during 1960, un- 
der the leadership of its 22nd Commandant, Gen- 
eral David M. Shoup, continued in its statutory role 
of the nation’s amphibious force-in-readiness. With 
a strength of 175,000 officers and men, the Corps 
maintained three combat divisions and three air- 
craft wings in a state of immediate readiness. 

To increase combat capabilities, the Commandant 
ordered the six combat battalion landing teams, 
which had been reduced to cadre status in 1959 due 
to manpower limitations, brought to operational 
strength. This will be accomplished through re- 
duction of personnel assigned to training activities, 
support facilities, security forces and Fleet Marine 
Force support units. Reduced personnel turnover 
resulting from the four-year enlistment program 
also made possible increased efficiency in personnel 
assignment. 

In the field of research and development, the 
Marine Corps in 1960 placed emphasis on refine- 
ment of communication, transportation and pro- 
tective equipment that can be readily transported 
by air for use in vertical amphibious assault. It 
continued study of projects involving the develop- 
ment of reconnaissance vehicles of all types and 
improvement of field artillery weapons and missile 
systems. 

To support its mission as the amphibious force- 
in-readiness the Marine maintains two Fleet Ma- 
rine Forces. These forces provide the Navy Fleet 
Commanders with the means of projecting Naval 
power ashore wherever and whenever required. One 
Fleet Marine Force serves with the Navy’s Pacific. 
Fleet, the other with the Atlantic Fleet. Principal 
combat units with the Pacific component during 
1960 were: Force Troops Pacific, Camp Pendleton, 
Calif., which contain supporting weapons, trans- 
portation and service units to support or rein- 
force a division; three integrated air-ground teams 
composed of the 1st Marine Division, Camp Pen- 
dleton, Calif., and the 3d Marine Aircraft Wine, 


El Toro, Calif.; the 3d Marine Division, Okinawa, 
and the ist Marine Aircraft Wing, Japan; and the 
ist Marine Brigade, Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. An in- 
fantry regiment from the 3d Marine Division and 
air elements of the 1st Wing constitute the brigade. 
In August, a battalion landing team from the 3d 
Division was placed aboard ships of the 7th Fleet 
to provide a Fleet landing force for the Far East. 
Two squadrons of attack aircraft from the Ist Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing were also assigned to operate 
from carriers of the 7th Fleet. The battalions and 
squadrons will continue to be assigned on a rota- 
tional basis. 

The Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, based on the 
East Coast of the United States, included Force 
Troops Atlantic, the 2d Marine Division, Camp Le 
jeune, N. C., and the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing at 
Cherry Point, N. C. A battalion landing team of 
the 2d Division provided the landing force for the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. In addition, a 
squadron of the 2d Wing operated from an air- 
craft carrier of the Sixth Fleet. 

Marines with the Corps’ other operating forces 
served aboard major combat ships of the Navy and 
at Naval and Marine Corps shore installations 
throughout the world. During 1960, Marines pro- 
vided security guards at 93 embassies, consulates, 
and legations, and served in the supporting estab- 
lishment at Marine Posts and stations in the 
United States. 

Augmenting the regular forces in 1960 was a 
trained Marine Corps Reserve of 248,000. Included 
in this figure were 208,000 members of the Ready 
Reserve element, subject to mobilization in an 
emergency declared by the President. About 45,000 
officers and men of the Ready Reserve received pay 
for participation in periodic drills and summer en- 
campments as members of 225 ground and 86 air 
units. The remaining Reservists were members of 
the Standby Reserve, subject to recall only by 
Congressional action. 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the fifth permanent Federal Academy for officer 
training—has an authorized complement of ap- 
proximately 1000 Cadets from every state in the 
Union, Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, American Samoa, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadets are 
examined for their original Merchant Marine li- 
cense as deck or engineer officers qualified to serve 
in any ship in the United States Merchant Marine. 
Graduates also receive a Bachelor of Science degree 
and are eligible for commission in the Naval 
Reserve. 

The four year program of the Cadet Corps is so 
arranged that the first year (Fourth Class) is spent 
at the Academy; the second year (Third Class) at 
sea aboard United States Merchant Marine vessels; 
and the third and fourth years (Second and First 
Class) are spent at the Academy. 

Appointments to the Academy are governed by 
a state and territory quota based on population. 
All candidates must be nominated for appointment 
by a Member of Congress, possess a minimum of 
15 units from accredited schools, qualify in a 
national competitive examination, and pass a 


Naval Officer physical examination and security 
investigation. Each Member of Congress may 
nominate up to 10 candidates for each class. 

A candidate must be a male citizen of the United 
States, not less than 17 years of age and not over 
22 by July 1 of the year in which admission is 
sought. He must be of good moral character, sound 
constitution and not less than 5 ft. 4 in. or more 
than 6 ft. 6 in. in height. Candidates must have 
a minimum vision of 20/30 in each eye without 
glasses. Correctible to 20/20. Waivers for failure 
to meet any of the physical requirements will not 
be granted. 

Under Federal legislation the Academy is author- 
ized to admit students from American republics 
for the four-year program. Enrollment is limited 
to 12 students at any time. 

The Academy campus at Kings Point, N. Y., 
covers 65 acres on the north shore of Long Island. 
The Superintendent of the Academy is Rear Ad- 
miral Gordon McLintock, USMS. 

Requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., or 
the Cadet Training Officer, Maritime Administra- 
tion Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Casualties in Principal Wars of the United States 


RECORDS REVISED BY DEPT. OF DEFENSE, 1958 


Data prior to World War I are based upon incomplete records in many cases. Casualty data are 
confined to dead ane wounded personnel and therefore exclude personnel canbured or missing in action 
who were subsequently returned to military control. U. S. Coast Guard data are excluded, 


Dash (—) indicates that information is not available. 


Casualties 
Wars 
Battle Other Wounds 
deaths deaths [not mortal8 Total 
Oo en ——— 
Revolutionary War |Total 4,435 —_ 6,188 1 
1775-1783 4,044 = 6,004 101048 
342 _ 114 456 
49 — 70 119 
War of 1812 | 2,260 a 4,505 6,765 
1812-1815 1,950 es 4/000 5,950 
265 _ 439 704. 
45 — 66 ili 
_ Mexican War 1,733 11,550 4,152 17,435 
: 1846-1848 rah 11,550 4,102 1naTe 
11 ae 47 58 
Civil War 140,414 224,097 281,881 646,392 
(Union forces only) 138,154 221,374 280,040 639,568 
1861-1865 2,112 2,411 1,710 6,233 
148 312 131 591 
Confederate forces |Total —_— 74,524 59,297 os 133,821 
(estimate)! ] 600,000 — —_ a — 
1863-1866 Na to — = _ —_ 
Marines f 1,500,000 — — —_ — 
Spanish-American |Total 306,760 385 2,061 1,662 4,108 
Jar Army* } 280,564 369 2,061 1,594 4,024 
1898 > 22,875 10 0 47 57 
J Borie 6 0 21 27 
—————— os ee es 
World War I 4,734,991 53,402 63,114 204,002 320,518 
April 6, 1917 } 4,057,101 50,510 55,868 193,663 300,041 
Noy. 11, 1918 Na > 599,051 431 6,856 | 819 8,106 
Marines ) 78,839 2,461 390 9,520 12,371 
World War II 16,112,566 291,557 113,842 670,846 1,076,245 
Dec. 7, 1941 11,260,000 234,874 83,400 565,861 884,135 
Dec. 31, 19462, 4,183,466 36,950 25,664 37,778 100,392 
669,100 19,733 4,778 67,207 91,718 
Korean War 5,720,000 | 33,629 20,617 103,284 157,530 
June 25, 1950- 2,834,000 | 27,704 9,429 77,596 114,729 
July 27, 19538 1,177,000 458 4,043 1,576 6,077 
424,000 4,267 1,261 23,744 29,272 
Air Force |} 1,285,000 | 1,200 5,884 368 7,452 


tauthoritative statistics for the Confederate Forces are not available. In addition, an estimated 
26,000-31,000 Confederate personnel died in Union prisons. ; 

2Data are for the period Dec, 1, 1941 through Dec. 31, 1946 when hostilities were officially terminated 
by Presidential Proclamation, but few battle deaths or wounds not mortal were incurred after the 
Japanese acceptance of Allied peace terms on Aug. 14, 1945. Numbers serving from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 
31, 1945 were: Total—14,903,213; Army—10,420,000; Navy—3,883,520; and Marine Corps—599,693. 

38Tentative final data based upon information available as of Sept. 30, 1954, at which time 24 
persons. were still carried as missing in action. : 

4Number serving covers the period April 21—Aug. 13, 1898, while dead and wounded data are for 
the period May 1—Aug, 31, 1898. Active hostilities ceased on Aug. 13, 1898, but ratifications of the 
treaty of peace were not exchanged between the United States and Spain until April 11, 1899. 

5Includes Air Service. Battle deaths and wounds not mortal include casualties suffered by American 
forces in Northern Russia to Aug. 25, 1919 and in Siberia to April 1, 1920. Other deaths cover the 
period April 1, 1917—Dec. 31, 1918. 

SIncludes Army Air Forces. : ; ; 

TBattle deaths and wounds not mortal include casualties incurred in October 1941 due to 
hostile action. 

8Marine Corps data for World War II, the Spanish-American War and prior wars represent the 
number of individuals wounded, whereas all other data in this column represent the total number 
(incidence) of wounds. 


®As reported by the Commissioner of Pensions in his Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1903. 


WORLD WAR II COAST GUARD CASUALTIES 


Source: Department of Defense 
There were 1,917 deaths'in the Coast Guard-of which 574 were battle deaths. 


WORLD WAR II MERCHANT MARINE CASUALTIES 
Source: U. S. Coast Guard 


Died from direct causes while serving on American flag ships, 845; died in prisoner-of-war camps, 
37; listed as_missing, 4,780. 

There were 572 released prisoners of war, and one prisoner unaccounted for. Another 500 mer 
died. while serving on foreign flag ships under U. S. control. 

The number of U. S. flag ships lost was 605 of 6,000,000 deadweight tons. 


‘Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Source: Figures reported from the Adjutant General’s Office previous to the above revision, 
and accepted for many years, are as follows: 

Union Army, according to records in the office of the Adjutant General of the War Department in 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 (6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,586 
(2,795 Seren ror Ae men); other deaths, 24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). Totals, 359,528 (9,584 
officers, 349, men), 

Confederate Army, estimated, no official records in the office of the Adjutant General of the War 
Department in Washington—killed in battle, 52,954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wounds, 
21,570 (1,246 officers, 20,324 men); died of disease, 59,297 (1,294 officers, 58,003 men). Total, 133.785 
(4,626 officers, 129,159 men). 


732: oe National Defense Way Casualties’ - 


a; ve 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department 


, Mebitized Killed and | Wou Total 
eenSeY, Forces Died Casua and Missing} Casualties | cent 
Number Number 
1,700,000 4,950,000 9,150,000 
1,357,800 4,266, 160, 
908,371 2,090,212 3,190,235 
50,000 947,000 2,197 
1a Baer say 00 
A) Wisisicse e Raat x , 
Rumania aE wisbvereibie esses 750,000 335,706 ,000 535,706 
Serbia. .... cp aoeoomane 707,343 45,000 133,148 331,106 
BONERS tela Maisie ec nse 267,000 13,716 686 93,061 
“Oa ea cea uee _ 2100 to 
PPOPLUGALS ir sv cons i A 5 * 
Montenegro. ....... 000 g _ 10, 20,000 
GOERS os eveie wveis sine 42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 22,104,209 
‘CENTRAL POWER 
IGRORITIATY Ye eleine cigs sie eis ese 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 7,142,558 
Austria-Hungary an 7,800,000 1,200,000 620, 00, 7,020,000 
Turkey... ial 2,850,000 325,000 000 250,000 975.000 
Bulgaria. . sek 1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 91 
Total. .coerseosrs 22,850,000 | ~ 3,386,200 8,388,448 15,404,477 67.4 
Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,508,686 57.9 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces; Battle Deaths in World War II 


Total forces engaged not available for all armies. 
Source: Peak strength from U. S. Department of the Army. Battle deaths from various sources. 


ALLIES AND ASSOCIATED POWERS 


Peak Battle Peak Battle 

Country strensth deaths Country strensth deaths 
Australia........ 0.565 680,000 23,365 New Zealand........° j 157,000 10,033 
Belgium. . a Z 650,000 7,760 INOIWaVicdnc pace nant 45,000 1,000 
Canada... ate > 780,000 37,476 Poland..i5 26.) ot. sens} os 000,000 320,000 
ROMAG ais xienad ae sss} 5,000,000 12,200,000 ||So. Africa, Union of... 140,000 
DGUMATK, . 6 eet es 25,000 3,006 United Kingdom,.....| 5,120,000 244,723 
ERAMCGNiGrtwtces-..| 8,000,000 210,671 United States. ........ 312,300,000 291,557 
MEERERCU irs als sihis wists 414,000 A734 00. 4 ERS Bia yas an ee 12,500,000 7,500,000 
SMRH Ech earcsns |. 200,000 24,338 VUBOSIBVIAL. istic see 500,000 410,000 
Netherlands.......... 410,000 6,238 


11937-1945 against Japan. 2Includes 50,000 killed in guerrilla warfare. %Peak strength of U. &. 
Army in World War II—May 31, 1945—8,291,336. 


OTHER POWERS THAT DECLARED WAR ON AXIS 
Forces engaged and losses, if any, not available. 


Peak Peak Peak 
Country strength Country strength Country strength 
Ay} ott a 25,000 MBawuadors icin. yan wee x 9,000 Luxemburg. ......... 1,000 
PORENOINA, ... a snes cs 160;000 TtHERKDt. each cis oe 54,000 IM@R1CO. fs ons ao gnticiae 70,000 
Bolivia... .. sia 10,000 El Salvador : 3,500 Nicaragua. ........, 3,5 
Brazil .| 200,000 ||Ethiopia. . 38,000 ||Paraguay. 10,000 
Chile. ... 60,000 |/\Guatemala 6,000 150) ) en 0,000. 
Colombia. 19,000 Haiti. 4,000 Philippines . 200,000 
Costa Rica as 500 Honduras. 3,500 Turkey.... 850,000 
Gb ok So ne 20,000 TPAD o's 120,000 Uruguay ,00 
Czechoslovakia, ...... 150,000 iy: \o Weel oes She 47,000 Venezuela... . 15,000 
Dominican Republic. . 5,000 Liberte nite atc 2K 1,000 
AXIS NEUTRALS 4 
Peak Battle Peak 
Country strength deaths Country strength 
CLE CRS aaa 450,000 10,000 Afghanistan. . 92,000 
02 210 8 ieee renee 250,000 82,000 ||Portugal..... 115,000 
Germany!,..-........| 10,200,000 3,500,000 Saudi Ara) §.000 
ANID AD ies ci ssauewce aT 350,000 140,000 RAINE ons thie ec 126,500 
DROUIN. isos is sss»). 2,200,000 277,494 SPAalliy <s., Gumaoia hee eee se geet a't 850,000 
JaApAM.......-...%...| 6,095,000 1,219,000 SWeGEN Ss Sevgriscs scot fe lcaiase alate vale Annies 350,000 
ian 00:) 0) |: eee 600,000 300,000 SWAGZOrLAHG Sani tutpocedesaietanareed aie 650,000 


iIncludes Austria. 2Includes 17,494 on Allied side. 


Medicare for the Military Services 


Medicare for qualified dependents of the military services is administered by the Dept. of Defense. 
Gen. Floyd L. Wergeland, director, testified before the military appropriations subcommittee of the 
Senate that in fiscal 1960-1961 about 3,700,000 families will be eligible, with the average daily repre- 
sentation in military hospitals being 9,470, and in civilian hospitals 3,200. Cost is expected to increase by 
42,100,000 to $71,600,000 for the fiscal year. Cost per patient per day in civilian hospitals averaged 
2.08, ae ce see to ee $55.60 ee oe end of the year. Biggest user of Medicare is the Air 

orce, %; Navy an arine Corps are next, %, then Army, %. 3% g io 
cians, 48.5% to hospitals, 2.2% ee administration. Te aie ee ee 


Honors for Airmen Get New Names 


In former years members of the U. S. Air Force have been honored with the Distinguish i 
4 ’ 3 € 
Cross and the Soldier’s Medal, both established as decorations for the U. S. Army hefare the aie orgs 
was a separate organization. On July 6, 1960, the President signed a new law establishing the Air Force 


Cross and the Airman’s Medal as decorations for the U . 
Heretofore. € USAF, to be awarded for distinguished conduct as 


| 
i 


—— 
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World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of June 30, 1960 
Source: Treasury Department 
Indebtedness 
Principal Interest Total 
Country T 
Due and Due and xin pera 
unpaid! Unmatured unpaid 

PANENOTUD ay she sn ee Stas 5 DELGOO OLT Pies cseoy este oe $24,401,099 $36,361,017 a eee 
Austriat. ... 2. 8. 18,919,470 $7,061,010 05; 26,024,539 362,668 
Pelniom 152,900,000 247,780,000 227,639,077 628,319,077 52 AOL ate 
Czechoslovakia......:..| "63,496,108 |’ 101,745,000’ |" *’°78.643,514'|' “343 's84.623" 30,134,092 
MStONIS 2252 vine Beare 5,212,012 11,254,000 16,613,637 33,079,650 1,248,432 
LTE G BS See a cy ee nr 5,926,989 $180,765 6,107,755 | 4, 513,103,903 
France................] 1,658,739,454 | 2,204,910,545 | 2,129,808,804 5,993,458,804 486,075,891 
Great Britain..........| 1,352,000,000 | 3,016,000,000 | 4,326,159,301 8,694,159,301 | 2,024,854,297 
RORCG: Saher cop totes 1,016, 10,500, 1,895,135 3,411,135 4,127,056 
FINDS MALY oie antede cs nes 563, 1,345,015, ,827,930 3,736,490 556,919 
Italy. . 586,000,000 | 1,418,900,000 171,857,159 2,176,757,159 100,829,880 
pani ot 2,145,064 4,734,000 6,823,785 13,702,850 eres 
TAthuaniage res 2.. "1,896,305 | °° °4,301,377'| “"''6;100,104 |" ""i2;297,786° 1,237,956 
Nicaragua’ lb iat erat Mate tteteiolf ab cistatw'e oYatnsie. nial Roteteed ols. a che ta chee ees eee ee O75 
Poland 62,489,000 143,568,000 207,925,124 413,982,124 522,646,297 
Rumania 25,037,560 38,823,000 38,263,452 102,124,012 94,791,007 
192,601,297 -lenes sess ve 399,928,913 592,530,210 108,750,311 

18, af 43,041,000 10,091,093 71,716,093 2,588,771 
PROMS ES he, oa. $4,173,559,735 '$7,259,889,938 '$7,658,202,959 |$19,091,652,632 '$2,757,252,107 


lincludes amounts postponed under moratorium agreements. 
2By exchange ot letters between the United States and Germany, and pursuant to Article 28(I) of the 
Austrian State Treaty, dated May 15. 1955, it is recognized that these charges constitute a claim on 


Germany.— Represents payments deferred. 


*Payments through June 30, 1960, totaling $4,400,923.14 were made available for education and 
traiming ot Finnish citizens in the United States, and of United States citizens in Finland pursuant 
to the Act of August 24, 1949.—SIncludes payments of renewed principal on bonds. 


6Although agreements provide for 


ayment in U.S. dollars, interest payments due from December 15, 


1932 to June 15, 1937 were deposited in pengo equivalent, with Hungarian National Bank. 

TObligations held by the United States, and interest thereon, were cancelled pursuant to the agree- 
ment of April 14, 1938. between the United States and Nicaragua. 

8Excludes claim allowance of $1,813,428.69, dated December 15, 1929. 

®Excludes payment ot $100,000.00 on June 15, 1940 as token of good faith pending nepollaion of new 


agreement.—l0Consists 


principally of proceeds from liquidation of Russian assets in the U. S 


This Government has not accepted the moratorium provisions. 


American Military 


Cemeteries and Memorials on Foreign Soil 


Administered by the American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Numbers of graves in parentheses) 


WORLD WAR I CEMETERIES 


Aisne-Marne, near Belleau (Aisne), France (2,288). 
Brookwood (Surrey), England (468). 
Flanders Field, Waregem, Belgium (368). 
Meuse-Argonne, Romagne (Meuse), France (14,246). 
Oise-Aisne, near Fére-en-Tardenois (Aisne), 
France (6,012). 
St. Mihiel, Thiaucourt (M. et M.), France (4,152). 
Somme, Bony (Aisne), France (1,837). 
Suresnes (Seine), France (1,541). In this cemetery 
rest also 24 of our unknown dead of World War II. 
This memorial epitomizes all our military ceme- 
teries and memorials. Senior representatives of the 
American and French Governments assemble on 
ceremonial occasions to honor the memory of our 


military dead. 

3 MONUMENTS 
Andenarde, Belgium. 
Bellicourt (Aisne), France. 
Brest. (Finistére), France. 
Cantigny (Somme), France. 
Chateau-Thierry (Aisne), France. 
Gibraltar. 

Kemmel, near Ypres, Belgium. 
Montfaucon (Meuse), France. 
Montsec (Meuse), France. 
Sommepy (Marne), France. 
Tours (Indre et Loire), France. 


WORLD WAR II CEMETERIES 


Of the nearly 250 temporary overseas military 
cemeteries established around the world during 
World War II the following have been retained as 
permanent sites: : 
Ardennes, nearNeuville-en-Condroz,Belgium(5,250). 
Britanny, near St. James (Manche), France (4,410). 
Cambridge, near Cambridge, England (3,811). 
Epinal, near Epinal (Vosges), France (5,255). 


Florence, near Florence, Italy (4,402). 
ease near Henri-Chapelle, 
Lorraine, St. Avold (Moselle), France (10,489). 
Luxembourg, near Hamm, Luxembourg (5,076). 
Manila, near Fort McKinley, Manila, Republic of 

the Philippines (17,182), 

Netherlands, Margraten, Holland (8,301). 
See near St. Laurent (Calvados), France 
North Africa, Carthage, Tunisia (2,840). 

Rhone, Draguignan (Var), France (861). 
Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy (7,862). 

To commemorate those who met their deaths in 
World War II in the American coastal waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Commission is 
erecting memorials at New York and at San Fran- 
cisco. 

In addition, World War II dead are buried in the 
national cemeteries located at Bayamon, Puerto 
Rico; Honolulu, Hawaii, and Sitka, Alaska. These 
cemeteries, all on American soil, are under the 
supervision of The Quartermaster General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. At Hono- 
lulu, the American Battle Monuments Commission 
is erecting a memorial similar in objects to those 
in the other overseas cemeteries, The memorial 
records the names of 18,093 missing of World War 
II and 8,187 missing in the Korean operations. 

In addition, the Commission maintains a ceme- 
tery in Mexico City where the remains of (750) 
Americans who gave their lives in the Mexican 
War are buried. 

In the general interest, the decoration of graves, 
with natural cut flowers only, is permitted in the 
cemeteries under the control of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, The Commission 
is glad to assist interested persons in arranging 
with local florists in foreign countries to furnish 
such decorations. 


Belgium 


U. S. Foreign Relations 
Most recent publication in annual issues of the Wortp ALMaNac of 
certain U. 8S. treaties, agreements and commitments was as follows: 


Atlantic Charter, W. A. 1953, p. 743, 

Austrian Treaty, W. A. 1956, p. 743. 

Baghdad Pact (METO), W. A. 1958, p. 773. 

Berlin Declaration, W. A. 1958, p. 774. 

China Defense Treaty, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 

Bienbower-Pulganin letters on security, W. A. 
1 


957, p. 777. 
Eisenhower (Middle East) Doctrine, W.A. 1958, p. 773. 


‘Japanese Treaty, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 
Korea Defense Treaty, W. A. 1955, p. 740, 
Mutual Defense, W. A. 1955, p. 739. 
NATO, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 

Pacific Charter, W. A. 1955, p. 739. 
Potsdam Agreement, W. A. 1955, p, 741, 
SEATO, W. A. 1957, p. 779. 

Yalta Agreement, W. A. 1955, p. 741, 
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Selective Service Act and Selective Service System 


Source: Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 


Legislation providing for Selective Service has 
been in effect continuously since 1948. The induc- 
tion provisions of the present Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, were ex- 
tended by Congress on March 23, 1959 until July 
1, 1963. 


FUNCTIONS OF SYSTEM 


Under the law, the Selective Service System 
registers, classifies, and selects men for the Armed 
Forces. The System’s operations affect, directly and 
indirectly, the utilization of the nation’s man- 
power resource in both the military service and in 
the civilian economy. ‘ 

Several hundred thousand men are required to 
enter military service each year in order to main- 
tain adequate forces. Most of the needs of the 
services are met by enlistments. But it is generally 
recognized that most men who enlist do so in 
order to choose a time to serve and a service of 
their choice, as an alternative to later induction. 
The military services rely on the prospect of in- 
duction to prompt enlistments. The Selective 
Service System, by induction, supplies the balance 
required to meet service needs. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The System also aids in maintaining the strength 
and the stability of the Reserve and National 
Guard. There are no inductions into the Reserve 
or National Guard, but deferments are provided 
for continued satisfactory participation in these 
programs. Six or more years of satisfactory par- 
ticipation in the Ready Reserve qualifies a man, 
on discharge from the Reserve, for Class IV-A as 
having completed service under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 


STANDBY RESERVE 


In addition to helping maintain the active and 
reserve forces, the Selective Service System has 
statutory responsibility for the selective recall of 
the nation’s Standby Reserve when their recall to 
duty is authorized. The System must make and 
keep current a determination of which individual 
members of the Standby Reserve are available for 
recall and which should remain in the civilian 
economy because of occupations vital to the nation, 
or because recall would result in extreme hardship 
to dependents. The System is thus responsible for 
the proper utilization of this segment of the man- 
power resource, numbering at this time about 
1,600,000 men and women. 


DEFERMENTS AND EXEMPTIONS 


The law states that selection for service is to be 
accomplished in a manner ‘‘consistent with the 
maintenance of an effective national economy.” 
The operation of the System has had the effect, 
through the prospect of deferment, of inducing 
men to prepare for, enter into, and remain in, 
Civilian activities essential to national strength. 
In carrying out this channeling function, defer- 
ments have been provided for promising students. 
As a tool to aid in determining student defer- 
ments, the Selective Service System has tested 
more than 603,000 students since 1951. The test 
score, class standing and other information are 
used as guides by local boards in considering 
Students for deferment. National shortages of 
scientists, engineers, ‘teachers and other vocations 
have been eased through deferments for men using 
Such skills in the national interest, and who can- 
not be replaced. 

Deferments and exemptions also are provided 
for extreme hardship to dependents, agricultural 
occupations, apprentices, some officials, sole sur- 
viving sons, some aliens, ministers and divinity 
students, and for those physically, mentally, or 
morally not qualified for military service under 
current standards. In August 1960, Selective Service 
adopted methods of identifying men rejected under 
current Armed Forces standards but who would be 
qualified for military service in an emergency. 
These men will not be placed in Class IV-F. A new 
class is expected to be created which will be 
used for these registrants, 


CRITICAL SKILLS 
The law provides for a critical skill reserve 
program through which men using specified 
skills in defense or research contributing _ to 
national strength can fullfill their military obliga- 
tion with the least interruption to civilian work. 
Local boards select men for this program from 


a . After selection, the registrant en- 
i et ar § the Armed Service reserves for 3 to 
6 months of training duty. Thereafter for the 
balance of the 8-year‘ enlistment he is normally 
excused from reserve training so long as he re- 
mains in the critical occupation. 


INDUCTIONS 


The number of men inducted since 1948, includ- 
ing pending calls through November, 1960, is 2,724,- 
191 of which 2,612,967 were for the Army, 27,366 
for the Navy, and 83,858 for the Marine Corps. 
Calls by month since November, 1959, were: De- 
cember, 1959, 9,000; January, 7,000; February and 
March, 6,000 each; April, 6,800; May 7,700; June, 
7,000; July, 6,000; August, 7,000; September, 8,000; 
October, 9,000 and November 7,000. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES 


Physicians, dentists and allied specialist cate- 
gories are liable for service under the same con- 
ditions that apply to all registrants. The law 
gives the President authority to order these 
registrants to active duty involuntarily from the 
Reserve. It also provides that the Secretary of 
Defense may requisition registrants by specialty. 
The prospect of induction of these registrants 
influences most of them to apply for reserve com- 
missions and to perform 2 years of active duty as 
service needs dictate. Only when too few ob- 
tain commissions is it necessary for the Secretary 
of Defense to issue a special call. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Selective Service System has a National 
Headquarters at 451 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; a.state hq. in each state and 
similar hq. for New York City, the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Panama Canal Zone—a total of 56. Ap- 
proximately 4,000 local draft boards of 3 or more 
unpaid civilians, function one in each county ex- 
cept in sparsely populated areas, or in heavily 
populated urban areas. An appeal board is situated 
in each Federal judicial district. 

Information furnished by the registrants, em- 
ployers, dependents and other sources is considered 
by the local board in classifying a registrant. A 
registrant has the right to appeal and to appear 
before the local board. 


SEQUENCE OF SELECTION 


Registrants are selected for induction in the 
following order: (1) Delinquents 19 and older in 
the order of dates of birth, oldest first; (2) Volun- 
teers under 26 in order of volunteering; (3) Non- 
volunteers 19 to 26 who do not have a child or 
children with whom they maintain a home, oldest 
first; (4) Nonvolunteers 19 to 26 who have a child 
or children with whom they maintain a home, 
oldest first; (5) Nonvolunteers over 26, youngest 
first; (6) Nonvolunteers 18 years and 6 mos. to 
19, oldest first. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The registrant is placed by the local board in 
one of the following ciasses. 

Class I-A: Available for military service. 

Class I-A-O—Conscientious objector available for 
non-combatant military service only. 

Class I-C: Member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or 
the Public Health Service. 

Class I-D: Member of reserve component or 
student taking military training, 

Class I-O: Conscientious objector available for 
civilian work contributing to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest. 

Class I-A: Registrant deferred because of 
civilian occupation (except agriculture and activity 
in study). 

Class II-C: Registrant deferred because of agri- 
cultural occupation. 

Class Il-S: Registrant deferred because of 
activity in study. 

Class III-A; Registrant with a child or children; 
and registrant deferred by reason of extreme hard- 
ship to dependents. 

Class IV-A: Registrant who has completed 
service; sole surviving son. 

Class IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 

Class IV-C: Aliens. 

Class IV-D: Ministers of religion or divinity 
scene 

ass IV-F: Physically, mentally or morally unfit. 

Class V-A: Registrant over the age of liability 

for military service. 
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Benefits and Vocational Training for Veterans 
VA—Veterans Administration. Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator, Washington 25, D.C. 


Veterans Administration is an independent Gov- 
ernment agency charged with administering bene- 
fits provided by laws for veterans, their dependents 
and beneficiaries 

America had 22,534,000 veterans in June, 1960. Of 
these 15,202,000 served in World War II, and 962,000 
of this number, with 4,520,000 others, a total of 
5,482,000, served during the Korean conflict. The 
remainder served in other wars or during time of 
peace. 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


As of July 1, 1960, VA was operating 170 hos- 
pitals, as well as utilizing beds in non-VA hospitals. 

Veterans of all wars, as well as Korea veterans, 
may be entitled to VA hospital care under the 
following priority system: 

First, those suffering from injuries or diseases 
incurred in or made worse by wartime service. 

Second, those with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. Veterans in this group must state under 
oath that they are unable to pay for private treat- 
ment; they must submit a financial statement of 
their assets and liabilities, and they must wait 
until beds are available. 


KOREAN GI BILL 


The Korean GI Bill, enacted in July, 1952, con- 
tains a five-point program to help Korea veterans 
readjust to civilian life. Included are education 
and training; Goyvernment-guaranteed and insured 
loans for homes, farms and businesses; unemploy- 
ment compensation; mustering-out pay and job- 
finding help. 

Under the educational provisions of the Korean 
GI Bill, a veteran may get one and one-half days 
of education or training for each day in service 
during the Korean conflict period. The maximum 
is 36 months. While in training, he will receive a 
Government allowance each month to help him 
meet expenses. Tuition, fees, books and living costs 
must come out of the monthly allowance. 

Rates for veterans in full-time training in 
schools and colleges are $110 a month if they have 
no dependents; $135 if they have one dependent, 
and $160 if they have more than one dependent. 
Those training less than full-time, as well as 
those taking on-the-job or on-the-farm training, 
will receive lower monthly rates. 

A second major benefit of the law is a GI 
loan program that operates under the same con- 
ditions that apply for World War II veterans. 
Loans may be used to buy or improve a home, a 
farm or go into business. 

As in the case of World War II veterans, GI 
home loans may be guaranteed up to 60% of the 
loan, but the guaranteed portion may not exceed 
$7,500. Other real estate loans may be guaranteed 
up to 50%, with a $4,000 guaranty ceiling. Non- 
real-estate loans,. such as business loans, may be 
guaranteed up to 50% with a $2,000 maximum 
guaranty. 

By. July 1, 1960, about 776,000 Korea veterans 
had obtained GI loans amounting to nearly $8.8 
billion. About 98% were GI home loans. 

Both the education and training and the GI 
loan programs of the Korean GI Bill are ad- 
ministered by the VA. The remaining benefits 
of the law are not. 

A Korea veteran may be eligible for unemploy- 
ment pay under the Korean GI Bill or, if he left 
service after Oct, 27, 1958, under a new law 
passed in 1958. Both benefits are administered by 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor through State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED 


Vocational rehabilitation for Korea veterans 
will be available for years to come. Disabled Ko- 
rea veterans discharged before Aug. 20, 1954, for 
example, who wish and are eligible for vocational 
training, have until Aug. 20, 1963 to complete it. 
Those discharged after Aug. 20, 1954, must com- 
plete within 9 years from separation or by Jan. 
$1, 1964, whichever comes first. Hardship cases 
are permitted an“additional 4 years. 

Korea veterans desiring vocational training 
must show they need it to overcome the handicaps 
of their disability. 

While in training and for two months after- 
wards, disabled veterans get a subsistence allow- 
ance each month ranging from $65 to $120 a 


month, depending on the type of training they’re 
taking and on the number of their dependents. 
These payments are in addition to their usual 
Monthly disability compensation. 

Nearly 1,800,000 veterans, over 615,000 of them 
disabled in World War II, the others Korea vet- 
erans, had received vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing by July 1, 1960. 


WORLD WAR II GI BILL 


The original GI Bill for World War II veterans 
contained three major benefits: guaranteed and 
insured loans; education and training, and re- 
adjustment allowances for unemployment. The 
Sh loan program is the only benefit still in full 
orce. 

World War II veterans were given until July 25, 
1962 to apply for GI loans. 

By July 1, 1960, more than 5,000,000 World War 
II veterans had obtained GI loans for an amount 
totaling $40.3 billion. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payment 
from VA. Wartime rates—also paid to disabled 
Korea veterans—range from $19 to $225 a month, 
depending on the degree of disability. 

Additional statutory awards also are payable 
to veterans with certain serious disabilities such 
as blindness and loss of limb. Peacetime rates of 
compensation are 80% of the wartime scale. 


New Law Increases Pensions 


The new Veterans Pension Act of 1959, effective 
July 1, 1960, provides a sliding scale formula for 
pension benefits, based to a greater extent than be- 
bore on need, for all veterans and dependents who 
go on the VA rolls on or after the July 1 date. 
Pensioners on the rolls prior to that date have a 
choice of remaining under the earlier pension sys- 
tem, in some cases more advantageous to them, or 
of coming under the new law, which will allow 
higher pensions to those who have little or no in- 
come. Pensions will be lower for those with moré 
outside income. 

As an example of payments under the new 
law, veterans with no dependents get $85 a month 
if their income is less than $600, $70 if it is $600 
to $1,200, and $40 if it is $1,200 to $1,800. 

Widows and orphans of World War II and the 
Korean War, who formerly, to establish eligibility 
for pensions, were required to show that the veter- 
ans at time of death had some degree of service- 
connected disability, are now eligible on the same 
basis as widows and orphans of World War I 
veterans. They need only show that the veteran 
was in active service 90 days or more, part of it 
during wartime and was honorably discharged. 


INSURANCE 


VA administers two programs of insurance: U. S. 
Government Life for World War I veterans and 
National Service Life for World War II and Ko- 
rea veterans, 

On June 1, 1960, nearly 5,300,000 World War II 
veterans held GI insurance policies having a total 
value of more than $34 billion and 325,000 World 
War I veterans had policies valued at $1.4 billion 
and 665,000 Korea veterans had special National 
Service Life insurance totaling nearly $6 billion. 

Except for insurance for disabled Korea veterans, 
no new insurance is being issued under either of 
the VA-administered programs. 


WAR ORPHANS SCHOOLING 


During the 1959-1960 school year, the average 
number of students in training per month under 
this program was 6,915. The largest number in 
any month was 11,186. To be eligible, the young 
man or woman must be a child of a person’ who 
died of a wartime service-connected injury or ill- 
ness and who generally is between age 18 and 23. 
Handicapped children of deceased war veterans 
have the right to begin special types of War 
Orphans training at age 14. 

Eligible students may take up to 36 months of 
schooling, and receive a $110 monthly allowance if 
attending full time. The program provides op- 
portunity for college training and in a wide variety 
of schools below the college level. 
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PENSION CASES AND COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 
‘is- Li Deceased Fis- Living |Deceased 

veal ce eed veteran | Total | Yotal Dis-|| cal veteran | veteran Total Total Dis- 
year cases cases cases |bursement|| year cases cases bursement 
“ 4156 2290 537% 944 | 106,093,850] 1945 1,144,688 1,513.86 Pee 535 302 
1890,..| 415,654 | 122, ; + « |L,144, ,513, 535, 
1900., 52'510 | 241,019 ‘| 993.529 | 138}462,130||1950. , . [2,368,238 3'026.361 |2,009,462,298 
1905...| 717.761 | 280,680 | 998,441 11427861|}1953.. . |2,505,834 3,323,584 |2,376,306,533 
1910...| 602° 318,461 | 921.083 | 159,974,056||1954.. . 12,590,411 3'368,399 |2,450,517,692 
1915...| 437;723 | 310, 748,147 | 165,518,266||1955.. . 2,668,786 "477,089 |2,634,292,537 
1920...| 419627 | 349,916 | 769, 316.418,029||1956.. . |2,738. 3'575,305 |2,748.989, 
1925...| 456,530 | 333/609 | 790,139 | 346,748,069||1957 . . |2,796,512 3'659.467 |2,828.516,006 
1930...| 542610 | 298/223 | 840,833 | 418,432,808||1958 . . |2,850,475 734. 3,062,211,268 
1935... | 585.955 | 252.982 | 838,937 | 374,407, 169]1959.. : |2,934,247 ‘850,069 |3,225,526,578 
1940... | 610,1 239:176 | 849,298 | 429,138,465||1960.. . |3,008, 3'959.737 |3,314,761,383 


Civil Air Patrol; Civil Defense Organizations 


Civil Air Patrol is a civilian auxiliary of the U. S. 
Air Force, under Continental Air Command, and 
has been located on Ellington Air Force Base, 
Texas since August, 1959. The National Command- 
er, Brigadier General Stephen D. McElroy, is a 
regular U. S. Air Force officer. 

CAP was established in the Office of Civilian De- 
fense Dec. 1, 1941, to enlist, organize and operate 
a volunteer corps of civilian airmen, with their 
own aircraft and equipment, for wartime tasks. 
The CAP was transferred to the War Dept. in 1943 
aS an auxiliary of the Army Air Forces. In 1948 it 
was transferred to the U. S. Air Force. At the be- 
ginning of 1960 there were 70,759 members who 
wear USAF uniforms with appropriate insignia 
but who receive no pay. There were 35,380 senior 
members (both male and female) who are over 18, 
and 35,379 cadets, who are over 14 unless they are 
in high school. The CAP had 8,433 licensed pilots 
and 4,344 planes—910 corporate-owned and 3,434 
member-owned. 

Peacetime CAP activities include an extensive 
program of aviation training and education, as well 
as participation in USAF-authorized search and 
rescue missions. During 1959 CAP flew 60% of all 
search and rescue missions coordinated by Conti- 
nental Air Command. CAP also operates the world’s 
largest radio net, which consists of over 13,000 
fixed, mobile and airborne stations. For the past 
13 years Civil Air Patrol has sponsored an Inter- 
national Air Cadet Exchange with some 20 nations, 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization was 
established as the Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization by Congress, July 1, 1958, as part of 
the Reorganization of the Government. It con- 


solidated the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization, giving ex- 
ecutive powers to the President who delegated 
them to the Director of the new office. The title of 
the office was changed to-Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization on August 26, 1958. 

The Director, who is appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, is 
charged with directing, planning, and coordinating 
the mobilization and nonmilitary defense functions 
of the Federal Government. The Director is as- 
sisted by a Deputy Director and three Assistant 
Directors, who also are appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Director, appointed by the President, 
Leo A. Hoegh. 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 

The Civil Defense Commission of New York 
State, set up under the State Defense Emergency 
Act, supervises civil defense plans, which execu- 
tives of cities and counties, are expected to carry 
out. In the event of an emergency its powers 
become broader and include direct operational con- 
trol of all civil defense forces and the taking of 
real and personal property as required for its 
functions. In the event of attack it may control 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states have 
similar alrangements and interstate compacts as- 
suring cooperation between states. The Commis- 
sion can coordinate the aid of all state agencies in 
the event of a natural disaster. In New York 15 
heads of various commissions are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Civil Defense Commission and 3 others 
are appointed by the Governor. The State Direct- 
or, appointed by the Commission, is C. R. Huebner, 
Lt. Gen., USA, ret. 
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Presidents Who Wore Military Uniforms 


Washington—French and Indian War; Revolution. 

Monroe—Revolution. 

Jackson—Creek, 1812, and Seminole wars. 

Harrison, W. H.—Indian wars, Ohio and Indiana; 
1812. 

Tyler—1812, 

Taylor—1812, Black Hawk, Seminole and Mexican 
wars. 

Pierce—Mexican. 

Buchanan—1812. 

Lincoln—Black Hawk. 


Johnson—Military Gov., Tennessee, Civil War. 
Grant—Mexican, Civil War. 

Hayes—Civil War. 

Garfield—Civil War. 
Arthur—Quartermaster Gen., N. Y. State. 
Harrison, B.—Civil War, 

McKinley—Civil War. 

Roosevelt, T.—Spanish War. 
Truman—World War I. 
Bisenhower—World War II, 
Kennedy—World War II 


Radio Free Europe of Free Europe Commitee, Inc. 


Radio Free Europe is the broadcasting division of the Free Europe Committee, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization founded in 1949, to work for the independence from Soviet domination of the Iron Curtain 
countries. It broadcasts daily 18 hours of news, comment and other programs to Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, and six hours daily to Romania and Bulgaria; It does not broadcast to the Soviet Union 
but makes full Teports of Soviet and Western activities. More than 2,000 communist jamming trans- 
mitters are believed to operate against RFE, which nevertheless reaches many receiving sets in the 
satellite nations. The Free Europe Committee also directs Free-Europe Organizations and Publications 
which support West European bureaus and publications to bring the ideas of the free West to East 
Europe. Free Europe Committee, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, has John C, Hughes ch. of the board 
Arthur W, Page, ch. executive committee, Archibald S. Alexander president, ; ae 


Naval Galleon Sunk 1628 Will Be Floated 


In the late summer of 1961 the Swedish Navy expects to have afloat the anci 
deck galleon that is being raised by pontoons at Stockholm. The warship pete ee nee a i 
its first official voyage, Aug. 10, 1628, when a sudden squall caused it to heel, water poured into its o = 
gunports and it went down with 400 persons aboard, many of them officials invited by the Aantal 
The ship was raised from its bed of mud, 60 ft. below the surface, in August, 1959, 331 years later ¥ 
towed, still submerged, to shallow water near the shore for restoration. It had been located b: Py 
amateur diver. The galleon carried 60 bronze cannon. Sculptured wood, including the figurehead a 


lion weighing two tons, has been recovered. The shi ‘ i ‘ 
be applied to preserve it. ip was built of oak and a polyglycol chemical will 


FINANCE 


United States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1959-1960 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years (data preliminary) 


Classification 
RECEIPTS 
Internal Revenu 
Individual income taxes: Withheld. rat wieliNig cova leis Matic sas” <p aie 


Total individual income taxes, . Shah ec ANe ates otietbias al op sta Ata 
Fon came PATER a et Richio ghen ee Bote 
Excise taxes. . : is efakeiate SCOTS ae ost Co 
Employment taxes: 

Federal entre SE NUBONE, et ous Pap loy ment 

Contributions Act. 

Railroad Retirement Tax Act. Pare ne Ceara atar arr Tgerk. 9th 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act... lara saya Toataareieety rere 

Total employment taxes. . re it ae 
Estate and gift taxes. aH 
Internal revenue not otherwise ciassifed 

Total internal revenue... . 

Customs. ae 

Miscellaneous receipts: 
Interest, dividends and other earnings. . 
Realization upon loans and investments. 
Recoveries and refunds. . ; 
Sales of eg arg ‘Property and products. 5 
Seigniorage.. ere 
Other 

Total miscellaneous receipts. . 


ASPOSHDUGREETECEIDEG so. ccs tds secs ccsewe ache ces 
Deduct: 
Transfers to: 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust ek ee Gbtets itt 
Federal disability insurance as fund.. : ee 
Highway trust fund, ri (ae OmIEC 
Railroad retirement account, 
Total transfers to trust accounts. 
Refunds of receipts: 
Internal revenue........... 
Customs. Ber. aeahes 
Other.. ior epee s Sunes CU BIBS Ore 
Total refunds of receipts. 
Total deductions. ~ Ee 


Net budget receipts. . 


_ EXPENDITURES — 
Legislative Branch. 
The Judiciary. . 
Executive Office of the President. . 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
Disaster relief. 
Emergency fund for the President, National Defense. 
Expansion of defense production (net).. 
Expenses of management improvement. 
President’s special mirnavousl program. 
Refugee relief. . 5 
Transitional grants to ‘Alaska. 
Miscellaneous. . 
Mutual security-economic: 
Defense Department. . 
International Cooperation ‘Administration. 
Public enterprise funds (net): 
Development loan fund. 
Foreign investment guarantee fund. 
All other agencies. . 
Total—Economic assistance. 
Total—Funds appropriated to the President. . 
Independent Offices: 
Advisory Com. on Intergovernmental Relations. . 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control. 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission. . 
American Battle Monuments copmistony ’ 
Atomic Energy Commission. . 
Central Intelligence Ageney-const ruction. 


Civil Aeronautics Board. . 67,227,078 
Civil Service Commission. 21'387,985 
Gommission on Civil Rights... Vhs ca 297 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of Agr. Products: 02. 5. |s<ncdet es sans 


Commission on International Rules of ene Proceaures, cases. 
Export-Import Bank of W. Rebing ton ED: ~~ ae ORE 
Farm Credit Administration . : eels Series atinje ss s'.c she 
Federal Aviation Agency 

Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review.. 

Federal Communications Commission. . 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board (net).. 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Federal Power Commission. aa 


Federal Trade Commission. i 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
General Accounting Office. 

Historical and memorial commissions 
Indian Claims Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Interstate Commission on Potomac River Basin. . 
National Aeronautics and Space Ae a sera G ons 

National Capital Housing Authority. he ae ene Se Mae On 
National Capital Planning Commission. CR erro ge tenn, sitet ee 
Matjonalispor Helstions Board. ce Oc su EMCI CR Re AOS 
National Mediation Board. . 

National Science Foundation. . 

National Security Training C Yommission. 


$31,676,663, Sy 
13,271,337,2. 


1,626,347,638 


-167,3 
91,774,801,335 
1,123,038,362 


2,072,163,941 
433 146; 1202 
115,814,391 
738,531,247 


3,976,459,319 


96,874,299,017 


9,271,868,378 
9: 78 


38,681,781 
2 Separwane 
608,853,786 


13,461,903,064 
5,024,472,907 


18, '506,756, 428 


78,367 ,542,589 


125,739,742 
49,363,028 
55,615,910 


1,638,600 
277,590 
130,265,599 


87,239 
7,364,460 

143 
10,385,962 
477,261 
32,613,556 
1,222,876,864 
202,481,350 
— 1,356,226 
150,632,302 
1,607,247,846 
1,757,744,705 


34,722 


"119,444 


* 24,99 

Pacer 160,526 
3,112,876 

507, 1965, Peres 
10, 367. 1228 


175, 
19,405, 197 


5,000 

400, O98 089 
3,140 

1 337. 155 

a 650, eee 


1,376.6 
3320) Bs 485 


Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1959 


"948/412/215 
1,107,095,244 


400,450, 
3,157,881,036 


83,904,266,060 


7,157,673,756 
846,681,035 
2,171,015, 864 
525,219,763 
10,700,596,420 


4,907,159,180 
23,220,638 
3,043,106 
4,933 ,422,925 
15,634,013,345 


68,270,252,714 


117,845,701 
47,073,351 
55,787,817 

4,678,140 
140 
239,118, 7 


99,217 
8,010, evel 


101,036 


34,275,710 
1,225,645,907 


66,489,519 
1,776,687,241 


—114 
30, Eni 
562,1 

2, 540° 999; 335 
6,252,374 

59,149,690 

23; ae 914 

654,633 

16 

390,397,718 

4,551,606 

441,399,984 


19,341,461 
,000 
145,491,018 
44 


106,441,893 
275 


Pinidecs Recipes and Expenditures; Public gk 
U. 8. BUDGET RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES (continued) 


Classification Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1 
RE RSE ASS, Tee rh ie Se Ea ES ce Fe , 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. . ne $60,543 
Permanent Committee for Oliver preudtels a Devise. . + * Pes 
Renegotiation Board.. isc Rac 081, 
River Basin Study Commissions. . ro 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation (net) - ae 98'932 
Securities and Exchange SE Or eS 8! 305 
Selective Service System. . BRP SS ee hy 307, e8 
Small Business Administration........: Sip wae 
Smithsonian Institution : 11, SO TBI 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 2.003'929 
Tariff Commission. . OL 728 
_ Tax Court of the United States. 1, af 
Tennessee Valley Authority (net). 7,130, a 
United States Information AgencK CMG LR Ae LY) ek vnlags OS aie eid 109,454,437 
Veterans Administration. AS nt Si eg eee mcr 231,942,079 
Total—Independent Offices. . Fa =) ¢(h, asthe ais’ Daw nel Mea at 9,315.48 E 
General Services Administration. . PSE Se eG PISS ers 359,193, 3 
Housing and Home Einance Agency. POE oe a ES 1,152,228,81 
Fe eo epar rent. . AN Taal «ih eae OE 7,091,361, 
Commerce Department. ie PO ee OR tera Ca eee, 382,108, 
AA iene 
ary functions: 
Military personnel.. rs aor 1718,277, 11,801,145,690 
Operation and maintenance. 10,224,083,382 10,384,420,207 
Procurement. 14,409, 


Research, development, test and evaluation 
Total—Military construction. : 
Total—Revolving and management funds... ee ae 169,486,550 
Total—Military Be AOnS 5: ane Toot sein Seema 41,232,707,715 
rst ie een es era ect Te Me cee me 2 2 
otal—. ar’ 
wil finctiona.. SB 5a Poe Ae ee nate 336,191 807,451,073 
‘Total—Defense Department. . BE ee ai A * “ ‘| 44, 380, 436,907 
Health, Education, re wrettard Depi.. Spates uh ade a os ae aen eee : 3 "502 
Interior Department. . 
Justice Department... 


Labor Department... 

Post Office Departmen 773,886,918 
State Depariment.... 264,177,945 
Treasury Department. See wi omeée 9,840,695, 
MOISAIOE OF COMMODIA, 6.6 ccc0e cs cess da vs ve ed aee 31,110,600 


Wnclassified expenditure transfers. ... 1 cece cece ee wees cece ve en eee — 682,647 
Total budget expenditures. . 0... .. 6. bee ce ce eee ee ens 77,299,441,235 80,697,239,466 
Budget surplus (+) or defloit (—).... 0. ce eevee ec cesses eeecesees +1,068,101,353 | —12,426,986,751 
EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON PUBLIC DEBT 
Classification Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1959 
Budget surplus (—) or deficit (+) <r Bes ik 068,101,353) +$12,426,986,751 
Inxcess of trust and other receipts (—) or expenditures (+) ........ +280; 344° 194 +1,511, 1056, "298 
Excess of investments (+) or sales (—) of Government agencies in 
Dublio debt securities (met)... .ccasccsdecssccevecanccueencae +712,948,562) —1,111,618,441 
Excess of Pacentions (+) or sales (—) of obligations of Government 
BEGHCINE TIDAL KOD. (HOG). os a's wivisis's's'o asco Sela Aelwit'e cues Kile — 1,023,231,150 — 70,774,525 
Increase (—) or decrease (+) in checks outstanding and deposits in 
transit (net) and other accounts... ........e cee cees ees eet ees +383,426,643) +115,795,166 
Increase (—) or decrease (+-) tn public debt interest due and accrued — 236,948,189 — 86,712, 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) in cash held outside Treasurer’s aconHa) — 77,934,172 — 23, 4 
Increase (++) or decrease (—) in balance of Treasurer’s account. +2,654,349,235) —4,398,711,214 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) in public debt... ...............005 + 1,624,853,770 +8,362,689,332 
Grossdebt:at beginning of period..........ccceccccccesvvsesecs 284.705,907,078 276,343,217,745 
Gross public debt at end of period. .........0..00 0000 ccc ce caes 286,330,760,848 284,705,907,078 
Guaranteed peseesions of Government reregey not owned by 
Treasury... (3 A  Aipereae cag et Ee rot © ah arfe te scans Meta co 139,841,775) 111,019,150 
Total public debt and guaranteed Sha ceue ajiog a Rta eadteneitanets 286,470,602,623 284 ,816,926,228 
Deduct: Debt not subject to statutory limitation................, 405,638,299 418/452 137 
Total debt subject to statutory limitation................... 286,064, 964,323 284,398,474,090 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Fiscal Per Fiscal P 
Year | Gross Debt Gan. Year Gross Debt | Cap. | Year Gross Debt" Can 
2 Ae ao] aloe 16 £20188 aoe! PBR |s040....| 200.294958 179] 29U85 
5d ; 2) 135. ae roy 099, 73] 1,905.4 
5" 090, 908,872 41.60 19,487,002,444 156,.10//1947,.., 358,286 ‘286, 383, 109 1,792 fs 


1,122,396,584) 17.80 


| |24/299;/321'467 : 
.|20,516,193,888| 177.12 


. 0 
201,003,387,221/1,452,44 


-|16,185,309.831| 131.51 258,682, 187.410/ 1,848.60 


Pp Preliminary subject to revision. 


1,607.57 
286,330,760, B48 p 1,586.07 


‘ 
s 
- 
: 
: 


—- ' ; ee 


Finance—Receipts and Expenditures, Public and Private Debt 739 


United States Receipts and Expenditures 
Source: Treasury Department; annual statements for year ending June 30 


Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- Yearl Expen- 
average |Receipts| ditures average /|Receipts dicures average Receipts dithres 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 | 31,000 
9-18001...| 5,717 5,776 ||1871-1875....| 336,830 | 287,460 ||1908........| 601,862 | 659,196 
1801-18102... .| 13,056 9,086 || 1876-1880....] 288,124 | 255,598 ||1909........] 604,320 | 693,744 
811-18202., .| 21,032 366,961 | 257,691 ||1910...,....] 675,512 | 693,617 
1821-18302.. .| 21,923 375,448 | 279,134 |/1911........} 701,833 | 691,202 
1831-18402... 0,461 352,891 | 363,599 |11912........ 692,609 | 689,881 
1841-18502... 28,545 434,877 | 457,451 |/1913........] 724,111 | 724,512 
1851-1860.. .| 60,237 559,481 | 535,559 |/1914........] 784,673 | 735,081 
1861-1865.. .| 160,907 
1866-1870.. .| 447,301 665,860 
Expenditures Yearly Average _Expenditures 


$760, 586,802 ||1938* ae 6,791,837,760 
2 : 4,996 530 pee 


13,262/203,742 


,514,879,955 ||1942*, 34,045,678,816 
403,343,841 ||1943*., 79,407,131,152 
5,115,927,690 ||1944* 5,058,707,898 
3,372,607,900 |/1945*........ 98,416,219,788 
»294,627,529 |/1946*......,. 60,447,574,319 
048,677,965 ||1947* 39,032,393, 
3,063, 105,332 |/1948*.. 7 33,068,708,998 
3,097,611,823 ||/1949*,. 39,506,989,497 
2,974,029,674 |/1950* 8 39,617,003,195 
3,103,264,855 ||1951* 44,057,830,859 
3,298,859,486 ||1952* 65,407 584,930 
3,440,268,884 |]1953 74,274,257,484 
53,577,434,003 ||19 67,772,353,245 
44,659,202,825 ||1955 9,9 


; : 6.520.965,945 ||1958............ 71.936,171,353 
AOBR ie. ccc oe acs 4,068,936,689 8.493.485.919 |/1959............|-68,270,252,715 | 80,697,239,466 
BOBTise ek Noe . . | 34,978,600,695 7,756.021,409 |{1960(prel.) .....- 78,367,542,589 |_77,299,441,235_ 


*Revised to exclude from both net budget receipts and budget expenditures the appropriations of 
receipts to the Railroad Retirement Account. 

(1) Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 
hee ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for fhe period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 

(3) cnet es from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivers insurance 
trust fund. 

(4) Expenditures for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 
(wholly owned), etc. (net). 

(5) Effective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over- 
payment of taxes, are being reported as deductions from total receipts rather than as_ expenditures, 
Also, effective de 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, pay by wholly owned Government 
corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in reporting 
both budget receipts and expenditures. Neither of these changes affects the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes. 

(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, etc). 


(1) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund. 


Net Public and Private Debt 


Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service; Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; U. S. Department of the Treasury; U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, and Office of Business Economics, 


Public Private 


Individual and noncorporate 


Farm Nonfarm Other nonfarm 


mortgage 
¥ 

| a ee - 

bad ro | _ == S 
Ue cok} — an = be 
End of ° 3 ie} Gs ‘So oy) oe Ba) Q = o 
veer | #2 2 |3 z| 2) 2] ee /ees] 3 | 2 |g 
sei 3] 5/2213] 8| 3] £| 43/888) €] € | 8 
gets | 3 tse | 81 81-2) § | +3 | eee! 2) cee 
ie B m | ne B Ss) ¥ = | =" |2eo] oO | & Ss) 
-3 [239.4 |218.7 | 20.7 [250.9 [142.1 | 6.2] 6.1 | 42.9 | 16.5] 8.9] 6.9 | 21.4 
‘0 [241.8 [218.5 | 23.3 |282.2 |162.5 | 7.0 | 6.6 | 49:1 | 18:3 | 9:5] 6.7 | 22.6 
‘2 |248°7 |222°9 | 25.8 |306.5 |171.0 | 8:0 | 7.2 | 55.6 | 19.6 | 10:3 | 7.5 | 27.4 
“5 256.7 |228.1 | 28.6 329.8 |179.5 | 9.1 | 7.8 | 62:8 | 21.0] 9:9] 8.5 | 31:4 
50. |263:6 |230.2 | 33:4 [348.4 |182:8 | 9.3 | 8:3 | 71.9 | 22:7 | 10.4 | 10:4 | 32:5 
"3 |269.8 |231.5 | 38.4 |402.5 |212.1 | 9.7 | 9:1 | 83:8 | 24:9 | 12.4 | 11.6 | 3879 
°5 |268.1 |225.4 | 42:7 |439.4 [231.7] 9.6 | 9.9 | 94:1 | 27:2 | 13:3 | 11.1 | 425 
“4 [271.1 |224°4 | 46.7 |468.2 [246.7 | 9.8 | 10.5 |102-2 | 29.4 | 13:2 | 11:1 | 4513 
‘g 1283.6 |232:7 | 50.9 |496.1 [255.7 | 12.1 | 11.3 |111-8 | 32:8 | 14:1 | 12/8 | 45.6 
‘4 1298.8 1243/2 | 55.6 [547.5 [281.7 | 11.4 | 12.4 |124'4 | 36.4 | 15.8 | 13:4 | 52:0 


1 tegories of debt not subject to the statutory debt limit. Net Federal Government debt is 
ea ae tine epee debt outstanding eee Federal Government securities held by Federal agencies and 
trust funds, and Federal agency securities held by the U. S. Treasury and other Federal agencies. It 
thus equals Federal Government and agency debt held by the public. 


2Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year, 
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National Income by cig a etal So 


erce 
Source: Department a ante oy 


prety! peers ia pela! 


ng.. 
Anthracite mining, 
Bituminous, other soft al Rae 
Crude petroleum, nat. gas. . 
Nonmetallic min. & quar....... 
Contract construction....... 
Manufacturing. . BOR ee 
Food, kindred products. ....... 
Tobacco manufactures......... 
Textile-mill products. . 2 
Appa’l., finish'd fabric ‘prod 
Lumber, furniture prod..... : 
L’ber., wood prod., ex. furnit. 
Furniture & fixtures......... 
Paper, allied products.......... 
Ptg., pub., allied indust........ 
Chemicals, allied products. ..... 
Prods. of petroleum, COSLa.... 
Rubber products............5. 
Leather, leather products....... 
Stone, clay, glass products...... 
Metals, metal prods., misc...,.. 
Primary metal industries..... 
Fab. metal prods., incl. ord... 
Instruments. . é 
Mise. manufacturing. . 
Mach., except electrical. . ees 
Electrical machinery........... 
Trans., es exc. autos....... 
Automobi Seen. 
Wholesale and retail trade. . 
Wholesale trade.. Siete 
Retail trade, auto. services... .. 
Finance, Ins. and real estate. 
Banking. 5 
Security, commodity bro-— 
kers, dealers, eschauges 
Finance, n. e. c.. = 
Insurance carriers. . aa 
Insur. agts., combin. omices.. heyenee 
Real estate.. Sonata isis = Ee 
Transportation. RefaraNi pitas Ye leis © 
Railroads... PEt 
Local, hi’ way ‘pass. transp. em 
Highway freight transp.. a 
Water transportation. ar 
Air transp. (comn. carriers). Das ore 
Pipeline transportation...... oo 
Services allied to transp. 
Communic. pub. util.. 
Telephone and telegraph 
Radio B’casting, television. . 
Utilities: electric, gas.......... 
Local util., pub. sery., n. e. c. 
Services. 
Hotels, lodging places. . 
Personal services. ae 


Private households. ye 
Commercial, trade schools, 
employ ment agencies. . 
Business services, n. e€. ¢...,. 
Misc. repair pepyaces: hand 
trade. 
Motion pictures. . 
Amusement, recreation 
cept motion pletures......... 
Medical, health services. eetestanar’s 
Legal services. . 


1, 
1,783 


se 


Rineo' 
goer 
NONSHO NOE 


Ep tomo op nocoen 
peuae 


nsoh nS 
are 
BUGS 


, 


-_ 
Out 
Bee 


330,206 |350,836 |366,943 |367,686 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

year | Appropriations year | Appropriations year Appropriations 
1885. $306,077,469.58 | |1926..} $4,151,682,049.91 1938. . $10, 192,826,025.92 
1890.. 895,430,284.26|/1927..] 4.409/463,389.81||1939. .| 12,118,036,335.68 
1895... 492,477,759.97//1928..| 4,211,011,352.58]|1940. .| 13,349,202,681.73 
1900., 698,912,982.83||1929 4,633,577,973.85 | |1941 19,072,003,450.61 
1905 781,288,214.95] 11930 4 »236,678.04 ||1942,.| 60,294,585,348.60 
1910..| 1,044,433,622.64/|1931 4,897,877,825.56||1943. .| 150,766,672,723.94 
1915,,| 1.122,471,919.12]/1932 5,181,973,000. 1944, | 118,411,173, 
1920..| 6,454,596,649.56/|1933..| 5,785,252,641.95 | (1945 73,067,712,071.39 
1922. 8,909, 282,209.46 ||1934,.| 7,692,447.339.17||1946. .| 76,.597,999,662.67 
1923,.} 4,248,140,569.99||1935..] 7,527,559,327.66 ||1947 40.823, 734,061.18 
1924, 4,092:544'312.04||1936. . 9,306,520,504.31||1948 42,098,608,820.42 
1925. 8,748,651,750.351|1937..! 10;280:975,796.61 111949 47,357,993,957 59 


Fiscal 
year | Appropriations 


eae $52, 867,672,466. ah 


966, 083,088. 4 
1932. apt ta 738. 138, 262. of 
1 1,231, Be 


7 31,2 
1957. .| 70,717,305,080.55 
1958. .| 77,145,934,082.24 
1959. .| 82,055,863,758.58 


Finance—National and Personal Income; Gross National Product 741 
NATIONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF INCOME (Millions of dollars) 


Pro roprietors’ i income... 2.217! 
ota essional. . 
come . enterprises. . 
Invent. valu, adjustment. - 
Rental income of persons. . 
Corp. prof., inv. val. adjust.. 
Corp. profits before tax 
Corp. profits tax ability 
Corp. profits after tax.. 
Dividends... .. 
Undistributed profits. . 
Inventory oh gages ach ae ; —1,736 
Net interest. . —— 10,381 


330,206 


National income. . 


Gross National Product, National Income, and Personal Income 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
(In millions of dollars) 


1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 
CEE SRBEMOTIEY DEORUICE | aes ors he 6 ne wae 213,558 werae 397,469 |419,180/442,769 444,224 |482 056 
Less: Capital consumption allowances........... 12°549| 19:065| 31,986| 34412] 37/443] 38,139] 40/491 
Equals: Net national product............... 201,009 |26s° 1534 365, 483 |384,768|405,326 |406,085 |441 565 
Less: Indirect business tax and nontax liability.. 15, 522 23. 747| 32 1865 35, 692 33; 186} 39, "350| 427 TL 
Business transfer payments............... 532 843|-1,457| 1,616} 1,790] 1.845] 1,801 
Statistical discrepancy . 4,467| —734 "988|—2'428| —601|—1,661| —1.826 
Plus: Subsidies minus current t surplus of govern- 
ment enterprises. A 760 198 33 948 992| 1,135 629 
Equals: National income.. . |18 1,248 |241,876|330,206|350,836|366,943 367, 686 399,648 


Less: eae ppente profits and inventory “valuation 


adjustment. . 18,413| 35,663] 43,126) 41,990) 41,669; 37,448) 46,556 
Contributions for social insurance. . 


-| 6,138] 6,870] 10,995] 12,586] 14,522] 14,827) 17,303 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursement.. 14 24 0 0 0 0 0 
Pius: Government transfer payments to persons..| 5,633) 14,304! 16,050; 17,190| 20,089) 24,517) 25, eon. 


Net interest paid by eoveruriens. ou oe ope 3,683) 4,794) 5,389] 5,745) 6,204) 6.175) 7, 

Dividends. Spek 2c cette 469420. 208 11.21 2, '132| 12/588] 12/364] 13/363 

Business transfer payments. FE ee 532 843) 1,457| 1,616 1 790) 1,845! 1,801 
Equals: Personal income.. lll ID LD LDL. 1)! |171,222|228,4681310,1961332,9431351,423 |360,312|383,287 


Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions 


Source: Department of Commerce. Office of Business Economics 


Per capita income! | Per capita income! 
(dollars) H (dollars) 
State and region | State and region ss 
| 1956 | 1957 |-1958 | 1959 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Continental U. S......| 1,979) 2,052} 2,069] 2,166|/Southeast............| 1,402] 1,446] 1,487] 1,565 
i Wirgining Jit Dok 1,677) 1,705) 1,748] 1,816 
New England........ | 2,203; 2,287| 2,290! 2,396 West bbge postage 1,522| 1,633) 1,576) 1,635 
Maine.. ....| 1,625| 1,665] 1,707} 1,768 Kentucky. . .....-| 1,883] 1,425] 1,456} 1,514 
New Hampshire. .... 1,771| 1,856; 1,886) 2,010 Tennessee. . ‘ ..| 1,356} 1,405] 1,441) 1,521 
WErIOUt, = sec Ans See 1,595) 1,644} 1,671] 1,789 North Carolina... ... | 1,335} 1,330) 1,406) 1,485 
Massachuseits. .....- 2,205} 2,308} 2,335] 2,444 South Carolina...... 1,184} 1,211] 1,247} 1,332 
Rhode selene 2 Sy 2,020} 2,019} 2,045) 2,156 Georgia...........-..] 1,404} 1,418] 1,471) 1,553 
Conheeticut.........| 2,719| 2,814] 2,716] 2,817 Wloridas. - yori. ose | 1,796] 1,872] 1,882) 1,980 
Alabama. .| 1,244) 1,306} 1,355] 1,409 
Mideast..............| 2,311] 2,415} 2,422] 2,540 Mississipp 981 98T| 1,070} 1,162 
New York...... . | 2,428] 2,552) 2,586| 2,736 Louisiana. . 1,445} 1,548) 1,537) 1,575 
New Jersey 2,434 2,534 2,496] 2,608 Arkansas... 1,127) 1,133} 1,200) 1,3 
emery 2,074) 2.107) 2,142! 2.227 |\Southwest...........| 1,704| 1,778| 1,825] 1,887 
Maryland. 2lis| 2.203| 2,248)" 2,343|| Oklahoma....-+....-| Po8e 10e0| Clea 
7 ee t 5" i i exas ule e ae ; a : 
Dist. of Col. . | 2,740! 2.767| 2,850) 2,943 New irl ee Ee 1:380| Lege) 1.748] Tsa3 
Great Lakes..........| 2,234] 2,291] 2,230} 2,337 On Seats ee , ’ 795 
Michigan...........| 2,230) 2,241] 2,166] 2,253||Rocky Mountain: ae 1,779| 1,866) 1,934} 1,990 
EL ae meee crs 2,236) 2,321) 2,206| 2,328|| Montana........... | 1,908] 1,936] 2,024) 1,955 
RIN SRIRD a o ra ie 278 0 2,004) 2,051) 2,006} 2,102 Idaho..............} 1,638] 1,659) 1,723) 1,782 
Yinols.............| 2,470] 2,540] 2,501} 2,610 Wyoming...........}| 1,907] 2,000] 2,086] 2,149 
Wisconsin...........| 1,920} 1,982} 1,993) 2,116 SSS we eeeasss| 1,824! 1,958) 2,084 2123 
A g48{ 1.945] 1.978 Utah.. se ee aes ode 1,641) 1780 eee 
PEGASO) tl ois dente sie cta ssa 1,738) 1, , , 
Sinnidsota [1111] 1)770| 13862] 17942] 1°962 Far West. eects s ss | 2808) gestae aoe 
Iowa. .......-| 1,680} 1,860} 1,918] 1,953 Oregon. “771 J'959 1'947| 2'017 S171 
Missouri. . -, | 1,894] 1/937] 2,021] 2,145}| Qreson...----------) o43a) o'sia| 2575] 2°745 
Worth Baicoia’ | 16487) 1.468) 1,072) 1.076 || “California. cri] 3998] 369] 32998] 3°66: 
Nebraska. ones =") 1°843! 17882] 1,970) 1,981||Alaska............... 2,502} 2,408) 2,486] 2,550 
Kansas. -.c.....} 1,734} 1.819] 1,983] 1,994|| Hawaii. weeesse..-} 1,903] 1,954] 1,979] 2,139 


1 rsonal income for each state is derived by the division of total personal income by 
total | capita, pe Personal income is a measure of the income received from all sources during the 
calenda: r year by the residents of each state. It comprises income received by individuals in the form 
of wages and salaries, net income of proprietors (including farmers), dividends, interest, net rents, 
and other items such as social insurance benefits, relief, veterans’ pensions and benefits, and allotment 


payments to dependents of military personnel. 


U.S. Internal Revenue Collections for Fiseal Years — 

Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 

Source of revenue | | 

Bene oethoe income and profits 

Individual RARE ry 
withheld 

Withheld income and’ employ- 


t “i traits *1 21 * [#117 20.089 000 8 Oe eo on0 4.750.278 Oe erie ye 
eaiploymnet , 341 4,020,000 


mitt 972, a 000) 12,348, arts 12,091,789. 5.000 12, 90.087. 600 11,830,260,000 


PGE te 
323" 989,000 1 310,925,000 1.397 999,000 Anh gat, 
il, Uses, HS a 10; Pre "993,000 ]10.821,292,000|11 ‘269,046,000 |1 10,009) 464,000 


Total... 2. 2. sens se as ce sess - (91,774,803,000! 79,797,973,000 179,978,476,000 171,971,000 |75, 112,649,000 


Internal Revenue Collections 1959-60 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 


al 


Source of revenue Fiscal Year 1959 | Fiscal Year 1960 
Grand total, all sources. pee sess seses| $79,797,973,000 | $91,774,803,000 
Corporation income and profits taxes, total. MEP re eee 22179, 414, 7000 
Regular. . Ree ree ere Pe Weg CC 22,177,310,000 
Exempt organization fatness income tax. ot RPO babe aev’ 2,840,000 2,104,000 


Individual income aad (ecclan peewee taxes, total. . 
Income tax not withh 
Income tax withheld a old-age and ‘disability ‘insurance 


49,588 ,488,000 
12'348.714,000 
36, ror 385,000 41,184,008,000 

5,369,000 606,931,000 


Railroad retirement, eek 3 
Unemployment insurance, 38. 020,000 341,108,000 
OL OVVED Sy SS BOE RS SR SOO a ice 1,235,823,000 1,439,259,000 
RUE ER PEROT Tey olvte vice. o ote-ats Kae ew diy oo beroiulata am palate artes ate ate eee 117,160,000 187,089,000 
REERGCTESECE COUN 005 6c c Siva lee oN v0 wd gree a we we oe die wialaule oialalle 10,759,549,000 11,864,741,000 
Alcohol taxes. AO MSE Cg es SM ga 3,002,096,000 3,193,714,000 
istille spirits. ieee ke wee te Sd gat CURE TRA ee eT WD 2, . Fl . . 
Distilled spiri 2,137,149,000 2,292,425,000 
Wines, cordials, ete.. Shue lo Re care <n era « Ye State ata anes 92,442,000 100,369,000 
Beer. . 5 MN: RSPR fate els Se ae el a tras eS 772,505,000 800,921, 
Tobacco. Ne ee Te 1,806,816,000 1,931,504,000 
Stamp taxes on ‘documents, ete. ‘and playing cards. Woes, cae 183,817,000 139,231,000 
Manufacturers oe eee: POR hea Yate 3.958,789,000 4,735,129,000 
Gasoline. oe Says ~w(oapia RARE PER = 2 Ca, 9 RECT sR 1,700,253,000 ,015,863,000 
Lubricating oil. . Lees Oke as. Uhae eS 73,685, 81,679,000 
Tires, Inner tubes, and tread rubber. . 4 BINA onc 34 278,911,000 304,466,000 
Motor vehicles, passenger, trucks, buses, parts, istOics.2, roe 1,420,785,000 1,792,706,000 
Radio and television sets, phonographs, components, « ete... 2 152,366,000 ,451,000 
Refrigerators, freezers, air-conditioners. . shee 40,593,000 50,034,000 
Flectric, gas, and “3 appliances, 5 pereent. CNA ee Cie, eee 62,373,000 69,276,000 
Pistols and revolvers. re Fists ie tert nas ote 2,028,000 986, 
Phonograph records. . a oa onidbaly geyte eran te aa ere eet eae ets ian vit en as 20,540,000 24,324,000 
Musical instruments. . 14,590,000 18,023, 
Sporting goods...... 15 oy 000 13,611,000 
Fishing rods..... 5,589,000 1836, 
Business and store machines. . 93°804,000 99,370,000 
Cameras, lenses, film, and pro 24,288,000 26,234, 
Electric light bulbs and tubes... , 29,401,000 31;762 2000 
Firearms (other than pistols and re 
cartridges. . A Part connie = 13,909,000 15,590,000 
Mechanical pencils, pens, § and lighters... SER eae or 8,444,000 9,632,000 
Matches. J tyrtcts Peretti nia eee 5,262,000 5,287,000 
Retailers’ excise taxes.. wT ad Lay eed, Geeta eae ROE CRE Lae 355,728,000 378,690,000 
Luggage. RPO fie oo. 61,468,000 62,573,000 
Jewelry 156,382,000 165,699,000 
Furs. . 29,909,000 30,207,000 
Toilet preparations... Ce Ne) BRN Ry TIEN NCh hitter y, Cacua fina nee 107,968,000 120,211,000 
Miscellaneous excise taxes. . iors 1,435,953,000 1,386,829,000 
SEEM Grae cs concerts, ‘athletic contests, 00 
ardens; cabarets, etc. ete ‘ a feel Be tcatare 95,094,000 5 
Club dues and initiation ‘tees.. ie 64,813,000 67,187,000 
Reus eeanoe telephone, telegraph, cable, ‘radio, ete........... 269,192,000 291,102,000 
pees g ina ares : ES oe EN ee 23,221,000 20,953,000 
Bovaltelephanespervice..., .... cs.scsslcuan esas veda cen eee 3 23 ‘ 
= ransporcation in 98,023,000 426,242,000 
Oil a ene: s 0 de pu ws Aap eet tearaths (br oon SEA hy Ae Seon a an 9 
Persons. , pA gilaw ne. sf) pea a ein toto tee the. eas 20% ond 008 255,488,000 
Property... .. tina tee ee hee 143,250,000 ;000 
Use of safe deposit boxes, 10 percent.. eS. Sener 6,142,000 3 378,000 
a and other vegetable oils processed. sao pitas. Meee 1,689,000 9,000 
Diesel and special motor fuels... 32022262222) iii 39°358'000 p9. 896000 
Narcotics and marihuana . Pep ee MAC aA ee 969,000 1,076,000 
_ pin ae Pees agement At and 1 gaming devices. eae Ate: & 16,894,000 20/336,000 
ys, pool tables. reales 5 ; 
Wagering taxes: 3,403,000 3,670,000 
ecupational tax., .. 566,000 560,000 
Wagers. = 6,221,000 6,084,000 
Use tax on highway motor vehi PEAS PAA Peete 32,532,000 38, 333,000 
Adulterated and process or renovated but ', filled cheese, and 
imported Sie pastearine ae : 2,000 
Firearms, : ae 29,000 Paki 
Unolassitied excise taxes: ‘ : 
napplied collections 
Undistributed depositary receipts. . 65,771,000 o8°007, 000 


Pc wies canines... ee 5,444,000 
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U. S. Internal Revenue Collections by Regions, 1960 


Source: Internal Revenue Service. (For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1960) 
1 (In thousands of dollars) 


Individual 
Internal revenue regions Total Corporation| income and | Miscell: - 
~ and districts* Collections bf nigh Mee a ; ous revenues 
en axes 
United States i eBoy Hae, 

Atlantic region: SLDiritittticiniiit| G7a8es | APPR iG | 58785388 | Meade 
Atlanta, - PE CS ae So OM eh ott. EERE OT 1430) 227/674 668,786 114,969 
Birmingham. Nilay S Boy eB cece cn Fae ea a 597,211 137,926 436,123 3,163 
OS eo cress OE 479 Beene |  Gaeieos Ab eae 
Greensb 5X3 ,281,47 385,634 688,802 1,190,744 
Jackson, ; She NEE sy IO RO 231,029 32,263 183,856 14.910 
Jacksonvill e. 2 re ae i ae 1,375,761 250,676 993,674 131,409 

Je Oe ce ids 1 ee ; : i 4. 

Boston region. . Riese ane aN ee 75's 99 6, 0425933 1,109,746 3,455,862 477308 
AUBUSEB. 6 eee ee eee veer eer 219/995 43495 163/748 27752 
Boston os seer cece se teee es ae etenene sats 2,603,960 585,042 1,788,717 230,201 
Burlington... 00.02.0202 sees ieee 1538709 3hdri04 68,212 ; 
Beyer ee le |< Lanes 30,801 err | eeeee 

te cnn PR ee tee i x 261,989 30,581 

Chicago region..... 0.2.02. 02. 00.0 2e ics. 2... ] 15,842,799 4,514,359 8,487,503 2,840,936 
Chicago... . Fs bs SOR RA : i] 6:2447207 1,796,344 3/832,293 15,571 
Detroit 6,854,799 2'076,014 3,035,140 1,743,644 
strani rsaeass | gira) | Ge | anaes 

,097, ; Ff 300, 

Cincinnati region 11,262,152 2,443,394 6,230,533 2,388/326 
Cleveland. 38 3625 1 ois 7od 2°399'970 468, 
Indianapoiis. 2,082,074 "386,405 1,285,878 09, 
ene ee i ee B70 | aeeees | eOor'oar 
Richmond 1,387,948 245°650 75 448 326970 

Palltnaasiaas.. Feat Ae ae eee SO 5,084,753 1,010,620 3,419,656 4,478 
Austin. . . en A ps. er Te yee tao Me 8518-458 315,386 1,034/372 163,700 
Dallas... gO es 1,459,254 307,437 1,024,704 127,114 
Little Roe i oe ein ee eee 229,051 32/570 186,269 42/211 
Rioiggecccccc cnc) RB) ae) Ge eae 

New York City ‘region. eee rt oe ee oman | 1 75290:465 5,844,259 9,395,267 2,040,938 
Albany. . Si ES Pr, hee Se oninres ie *997,160 317,703 646,787 32, 
Brooklyn. . eas era al 720.398 245,572 1,323,405 156,416 
Buffalo... Pe een Sop eae. 5 mele 1, LOB 530 322/095 688,671 97,773 
Rtannatia SRSA ate ack ak SRE 12,835,568 4,841,460 6,322,783 1,671,325 

Pee Re ot, Gee, Menthe ay ‘ a, 82.75 

Omaha region. eae oeags CaO LabeesTSLarerD « os arobee Vat 6,922,170 1,517,598 4,771,878 632,695 
Aberdeen. ... Toe eee PRC. eared 112,624 14,668 93.649 rapes 
Di Veh SHEL oer See tae, Sacto on lmeel OOO.889. 126,563 837,418 92/277 
Des Moines. . Stet ae ae 1290 167,739 529,849 139,701 
Kansas Cit; 736,401 210,595 461,974 63,832 

maha, 1678 86,660 389,224 55,796 
St. Louis 1,461,924 359,999 900,180 201,745 
Wier wares || ete | ais 

Philadelphia region 11,761,312 2,678,299 7,648,819 1,434,194 
BaItimG Lemon Gate ee tae he sei eee ala, 225100;309 5,403 1,506,177 298/729 
Code SS) BR) BER | | ging 
PHiladelphint sie iy As See ck se hake no eae | B1072;392 611,173 2/039,218 422/001 
Pigtehurshenee eae te ets oes os De ce nee ce; 409,504 530,889 1,555,512 323,102 
Rnenon ee been | dos iae | caeaoee isi 

San Francisco region. Se bacon ay niree. 5. 10,925,054 1,771,597 8,018,322 | 1,,135,135 
Boise. on A ee ee 157/392 25,197 126,980 5,21 
Holenathe. cence: ee eek ee mie 154,128 24/184 122/326 7,618 
Monga eee ee eke 216,939 41,486 162,938 12'516 
Te SARIPEICAIE SCN asi IS oc. eras ee eee (ee OLLOTS 716,934 3,354,479 449.662 
PHOGKIRMN ich ote he akicas: 309.876 44,99 252/292 12'591 
0 ce 600,053 97,954 477.038 25,061 
Salt Lake City. -: ; Pee aa ae Ne. Toe 248074 41,609 186,310 ef 
Sap gemini | IRE | Gaede) aah | Oke 
e; £ er A 7 A + . 

International Operations } Division.......... 216,379 12,377 169,315 4,687 
nee 5 : = ane ee 183" 230 12 367 an B01 75373 

Collections ‘not “istribuieds Sts 7 alli : $ 
Undistributed depositary receipts............ S26; 287i ets cicem ahs characte 728,281 98,007 
Transferred to Government of Guam......... +4370 i ehccos ame ore — 4,370 Hi 
(*) (**) See following page. 

TOTALS FOR STATES NOT SHOWN ABOVE 

Alaska. See ae en 56,920 4,195 50,719 2,006 

California. HAL POP ahatie a atta 7,997,711 1,298,097 5,745,594 953,929 

Illinois. . iMag Sey ca EO = fear JO ot Pre t7 BAT I 2'011,224 4,414/353 916,158 

RATRBORY tT Si oe fee vite wun dons Fecal ae 2,198,326 570,594 1,362,154 265,577 

Rue CTC Y tee AN Cele Sass coi rc cg asen Tih rs2/ 70D, O71 588,880 1,830,204 346,587 

New SS SAS Sa ie SEC Be ie a 17,280,465 5,844,259 9,395,267 2,040,938 
Ave naw faire Wiis PaN enttodsss cdiel cis dae <P larcuavaysreienateys ,831, ,583,2 3,539, ; 

ee Coe pels ee eT AL nee Le 6,061,542 1,297,884 3,989,396 774,260 

Texas. Re Prt we A «ea net aee?, O72; 712 622/822 2,059,075 290,814 

Washington. . Mie Wi MEY. Seite ars 1,042,782 171,412 10,547 80,823 


1Includes as Pitiese tidivisaat income tax not withheld $13,972,253,000; Withheld income tax and 
old-age insurance $41,184,008,000; Railroad retirement $606,931 ,000; Unemployment insurance $341,108,000, 
ZIncludes the following taxes—Estate $1,439,259,000; Gift $187, 089,000; Alcohol $3,193,714, 000; 'To- 


bacco $1,931,504,000; Other excise taxes $6, 739,522,000. 


*Tax receipts are eredited by the States in which the collections are made. Receipts in the vario 
oe do n ash Seta ond ‘burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be be oa 
' persons other ates. 

‘sethe Agures concerning internal revenue receipts differ from such se es carried in other 
statements showing the financial condition of the Government, because the former represent 
by internal revenue officers throughout the country, including deposits by postmasters of amounts re- 
ceived from sale of documentary stamps and de its of internal revenue collected on bh 
customs officers, while the latter represent the deposit of those collections in the Treasury or - 
Te ea ee te Ce ene uot reported ta ane Trenmury aa deposited 
fo) e latter part 0: ne ical year Cal ie 
until after Tene 30, thus carrying them into the following fiscal year as recorded in the statementa show~ 
ing the condition of the Treasury. < 


Individual Income Tax Returns, 1958 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department (Preliminary) 


Total number | Adjusted gross . Income tax 
Adjusted sross income classes of returns income Taxable income} after credits 


Returns with adjusted gross income taxable and nontaxable 


MOINES POOO icc des ee eee 3,950,030 $1: 27635470008 a. sero ie 
$600 Adds PSOUO es fe Clara stat ears 3,060,247 2,446,545,000 $191,664,000 -$38,062,000 
$1,000 under $1,500............ 4,120,276 5,130,735,000 957,554,000 190,127,000 
$1,500 under $2,000............ 3,570,536 6, 238,242,000 1,556,491,000 305,682,000 
$2,000 under $2,500...........+ 3,689,218 8,309,041,000 2,383,725,000 466,973,000 
$2,500 under $3,000............ 3,723,909 10,228,363,000 3,424,686,000 671,815.000 
$3,000 under $3,500.......... re 3,742,848 12,151,696,000 4,464,313,000 885,784,000 
$3,500 under $4,000............ 3,729,578 13,998,172,000 5,556,243,000 1,112,033, 
$4,000 under $4,500 ,745,242 5,906,540 6,869,989,000 1,382,118,000 
$4,500 under $5,000............ 3,639,977 17,284,356,000 7,757,425,000 1,563,208,000 
$5,000 under $6,000............ 6,375,555 34,898 ,888,000 16,561,375,000 3,336,990,000 
$6,000 under $7,000............]. ,676,947 30,257,563,000 15,725,994,000 3,177,815,000 
$7,000 under $8,000............ 3,226,844 ,101,749,000 13,648,249,000 2,778,601,000 
$8,000 under $9,000............ 2,171,701 18,379,327,000 11,059,382,000 2,273,624,000 
$9,000 under $10,000. . ASK 1,452,594 13,746,399,000 8,773,922,000 1,822,007 ,000 
$10,000 under $15,000. 2,488,095 29,214,191,000 20,026,941,000 4,291,393,000 
$15,000 under $20,000. 588,262 10,055,470,000 7,484,786,000 1,757,062,000 
$20,000 under $25,000 264,732 5,881,407,000 4,552,214,000 1,168,543,000 ( 
$25,000 under $50,000. 369,939 12,327,929,000 9,974,924,000 3,101,822,000 
$50,000 under $100,000. 91,715 6,050,052,000 4,987,211,000 2,106,658, 
$100,000 under $150,000 A 14,080 1,647,892,000 1,348,600,000 689,633,000 
$150,000 under $200,000. . rai 3,863 661,634,000 529,512,000 291,744,000 
$200,000 under $500,000........ 3,956 1,114,707,000 862,534.000 515,858,000 
$500,000 under $1,000,000....... 536 359,724,000 274,855,000 174,941,000 
$1,000,000 or more............% 244 499,249,000 364,825,000 233,159,000 
BRTOM EM Pic ty nye echiansya lait ss p¥'s\ ines 3) 58,700,924 282,166,418,000 | 149,337,414,000 34,335,652,000 
Returns with no adjusted gross income, non-taxable 


| 384,258 1,012,326,000 .|..-... fia | SE 
COREA TY 7 rece eRe CLE 59,085,182 $281,154,092,000 |$149,337,414,000 | $34,335,652,000 


Savings by Individuals in the United States 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Billions of Dollars) *Indicates less than $50 million. 


19 
Type of savings! 1956 1957 1958 1959 tare 


Mar. 


- 


MOUMPTEN CY, BN GEMOsits 6 oe eee ee de a we a ae 
REVITNOMOM eR. tia so ier. a6 <del nels 
PSE ETAT STLO ORLA a ors sn.< vanyanca dolecare terolia a hte Lara ct arth Sie ameter 
> Time and savings Geposits.. 0. ck vd ee oe we ole 
BROW RISD ALBB AI. va, se ms» cutie oe aye 
BRRMETe TERT tre tadtaurs Sls 5s) 2, ohare so lana svign\ shiny Cage ORR CTC eee ie 
Pe AAVINES DORGS. .s.is kc sh a e.ee ae Saget aman aieuasue eke fee 
CUD OMA a Se LOVELOMEN DS Hy vo sus a ccaeh way ceeds at Alepelema y 
State and local government... .. 6... cece ce ee ee ee eee 
Gorporateiand Other... Si a ale ae ae We Oe tone 
PROMS AMOUMOTOS yi-2 ahaa’ Saya suo lls acy bal ae hale! eB RED 
investment company sharest.. .. 2 ek eee ewe 
Other preferred and common stock, .............. 
4, Private insurance and pension reserves, ......+...-+. 
DRI RATIOOMREBON VION in oyi,'a\ a hgareoar veeco ll ag, ee iipeati ts <a ieteegen 
RHEE PENSION TOSET VES, w55)scsco cs vs Wl Ue eae ie nlo e 
Non-insured pension funds®, ............ 5 
. Government insurance and pension reserves®........... 
; Increase in individuals’ debts. ... 6.6... 000s eae 
POUT ICLEND UY er ciax si's eave. UAUnia. ¢'olaat 41) Riana aL nM nario em 
Consumer indebtedmess?.. .. 0... ck ee ce ees ee a eee 
PAPO GRER LOADS Onis earch! t, cuarets) sal ee, ie he Uae teneE ARR te 
7. Net financial savings (1+2+3+4+5—6)............0- 
ee NOM AR MOMS iiss vee vreslale Mica Nee siadios «cuter 
Hy Construction and equipment of non-profit institutions 
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. Consumer durable goods... ...... 4.45 
Gross saving (7+8+9+10)........... 
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iIncludes unincorporated business savings of the typee specified. Figures are rounde 
necessarily add to totals. The foregoing data have been compiled by the Soumniesioh ton eee 
different sources. Because of the nature of the figures, current data are necessarily estimates and 


2Includes shares in savings and loan associations and shares and deposit i 
8Includes non-guaranteed Federal agency securities, eet ae 
Bre, puosec end ives ene companies as well as mutual funds. 
SIn addition to corporate funds, includes reserves of non-profit organizati i- 
and union administered plans. : SPER RTS OnS  TandbeeE DE SD aeeaoe 
®Includes Social Security funds, state and local retirement systems, etc. 
mapreaee Be 8 pee arleus on Peg a ele tet non-farm dwellings. 
onsumer debt owe o corporations, largely attributable to purchases of automobile 
durable consumer goods, although including some debt arising from purchase of coment eoonn: 
Policy oe oe eee one private Ate eur ane hare been deducted from those items of saving. 
a a okers and dealers and others m : 
Pee oearities, ade for the purpose of purchasing or 
, ee cuon of one-to-four-family non-farm dwellings less net acquisitions of properties by non- 
ndividuals, 


_ Finance—Stock of Money, Circulation, Portraits, 745 


Stock of Money in the United States 
Source: Treasury Department 


Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 
Total Amount held as 
Fane Seat arity ieaailiee Reserve ; In Circulation 
30 money in Total gold and silver|#&ainst U.S. 
U.&. otal certificates (and/,70tes (and Total Per 
Treasury notes| Teas. notes Amount Capita 


of 1890) of 1890) 
Dollars . Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll. 

1940 | 28, 457,959,874 |21,836,935,523| 19 651,066,772 156,039,431 11,333, 196.181 7.844 601324 te 
1945 |48,009,399.687 |22,202,300,287| 19,923,737,751 156,039,431 |30,491,765,456 |26.746.253.483 


19 :440,353,019}26,646,408,890) 25,348,625,209 | 156,0391431 |30,976,045, 2 
1951 |50;985,938.646 |24,175,564,567| 22'894°640;726 039/43 i 993 Soe 37°800°220' 56 180.36 
1952 |53.853.745,458 |25,810,839,931| 24,528,270,090 | 156,039,431-133,243,443'104|29,025,925,276| 184.8 


039, 184, 
1953 | 54,015,346,203 |24,960,949,928| 23,702,045,916 156,039,431 |34,285,716,898 |30, 124,952,042 72 
1954 |53,429,404,668 prarnacrice pipes deme teeenaane 34,195,207,639 B9'oat 90,087 1ea.33 


1955 ,308, 38 |24 Ny 23,438,908,407 1039, 34,318,726,197 |30,229,323, . 

9 54,008,742,886 |24,330,005,990| 23,562,347,00 156,039,431 |34, #516,397 B0:713 188 068 1s2.74 
1957 , 363,063,257 |25,146,983,200| 24,388,565,215 156,039,431 |35,475,545,017 |31,081,912,873| 18 
1958 | 54,058,079, 705|23,911,812,021| 23,220,178,360 156,039,431 /35,415,219,529/31,171,739,393| 179.02 


1959 |53;260,401,509|22.257.483.912| 21,863,048,419 ! | 156,039/431 |36,265,428,616|31,914.172.910| 180.17 
1960 !53/070/921.869 |21,850,108,964! 21,455,013,740 | 156,039,431 |36/462,359,840|32.064.619.064| 177.61 


There is maintained in the U. S. Treasury— by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
(i) as a reserve for United States notes and cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— Or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars Of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
(these notes are being caticeled and retired on re- ‘irect obligations of the United States. Each Fed- 
ceipt): (iii) as security for outstanding silver ora Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver S¢rtificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
doll 3 1 Walettoethel fac Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 

Otlgrs) (Of 2 Monetary vale” equal © certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a urer of the United States as a redemption fund, 
shabbat of ten fold Serigonies” Reaetal Hest ee ee ae eet ie aa 

certi . certificates’? as herein us cludes credits w: 
notes are obligations of the United States and @ the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
first lien_on all the assets of the issuing Federal. certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured tional bank notes are in process of retirement, 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Fiscal Year 


Source: Treasury Department 


Pct. 
June Standard Subsidary Federal National Other of gold 
3 Gold! Silver silver reserve bank and to. tot. 
dollars notes notes total money 


~~ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dolla Dollars 
1940 .|19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 | 402,260,615 | 5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 |28,457,959,138 | 63.41 
493,945,078 | | 825:798.486 *|28.650.074'805 | 121°215.275 |48,009,309.687 | 42.10 


1945 .|20,212,973,114 . 

1950. /24,230,720,268 | 492,582, 1,001,573,600 |23,602,679,835 87,615,382 |52,440,355,019 | 46.20 
1951./21,755,888,335 | 492,248,551 |1,041, 901 |24,574,933,690 82,381,737 |50,985,938,646 | 42.67 
1952 .|23,346,498,498 | 491,896,851 |1,117,889,100 |25,753,569,515 78,367,468 |53,853,745,458 | 43.35 
1953 .|22,462,817,840 | 491,517,862 /1,193,757, 26,698,399,895 74,472,259 |54,015,346,203" | 41.58 
1954 .|21,927,002,967 | 491,020,651 |1,275,666,000 |26,543,176,545 70,615,624 |53,429,404,668 | 4 
1955 .|21,677,574,826 | 490,347,400 |1,296,140,300 |26,629,030,415 67,378,909 ,308,618,318 | 40.66 
1956 .| 21,799 145,323 88,650, 1,317,444,900 |27,177,987,170 64,613,453 |54,008,742,886 | 40,36 
1957 .|22,622,942,692 | 488,435,800 |1,382,455,600 |27,632,726,755 62,076,657 |55,363,063,257 | 40.86 
1958 .|21,356,155,604 | 488,246,700 |1,448,812,500 |27,498,453,915 59,905,142 |54,058,079,705 | 39.51 
1959 .|19,704,586,790 | 488,046,100 |1,496,953,100 |28,276,428,600 57,732,450 |53,260,401,509 | 37.00 
1960. |19,322,237,960 | 487,773,300 11,552,105,600 |28,394,186,405 55,979,068 |53,070,921,869 ({ 36.48 


Does not include gold other than that held by the Treasury, 


U.S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. (In millions of dollars) 


Rea Total Coin and A Be eat bee Large denomination currency Unidad 
of ae | a ee SE ee a a Oa Ce Nee pee ree 
year ere Total|Coin| $1 /|$2] $5 | $10 | $20 | Total] $50 |$100 |$500/$1,000/$5,000 |$10,000 
15/20,683|1,274| 1,039] 73/2,313/6,782] 9,201] 7,834/2.327/4,220| 454] 801 7 24 2 
ae 38504 19/829 1,464| 1,049|64/2,047)6,060| 8,846] 8,698/2,494|5,074| 400 07 5 17 3 
1949 |27,600/19,025/1,484/ 1,066] 62)2,004|5,897| 8,512) 8,578 2,435/5,056/] 382} 689 4 11 3 
1950 |27,741|19,305 |1,554| 1,113] 64/2,049/5,998| 8,529) 8,438/2,422/5,043/ 368) 588 4 12 2 
1951 |29/206'20,530/1,654/ 1,182/67|2,120/6,329] 9,177) 8,678|2,544/5,207| 355) 556 4 12 2 
3952 |30,433/21,450/1,750) 1,228] 71/2,143/6,561| 9,696) 8,985 2,669/5,447| 343) 512 4 10 2 
1953 |30.781/21,636 |1,812| 1,249] 72/2,119|6,565) 9,819) 9,146 2,732 |5,581 333} 486 4 il 2 
1954 |30,509/21,374 |1,834) 1,256) 71/2,098)6.450 9,665) 9,136/2,720/5,612) 321] 464 3 15 2 
1955 |31,158/22,021|1,927| 1,312|75}2,151/6,617| 9,940) 9.136/2.736/5,641) 207) 428 3 12 oe 
1956 31'790/22,598 |2,027| 1,369) 78|2,196| 6,734|10,194| 9,192/2,771|5,704| 292] 407 3 14 es 
1957 |31,834/22,626 |2,110) 1,398] 80/2, 188/6,662|10,187| 9,208)2,777 5,752| 280) 384 3 13 a 
1958 |32,193/22.856 |2, 182] 1,494] 83]2, 186) 6,624|/10,288] 9,337|2,792|5,886| 275) 373 3 9 es. 
1959 /32.591'23,264 |2,304| 1,511/85]2,216/6,672|10,476 9,326|2,803|5,913! 2611 341 3 § tet, 
Portraits on U. S. Currency 
Portrait Portrait } 
Amt, on Face Embellishment on Back Amt. on Face Embellishment on Back 
t Seal of U. S. $100 Franklin. , .| Independence Hall 
a2 Yemen. Ridatioalia 500 McKinley, .|Ornate denominational marking 
5 Lincoin.... {Lincoln Memorial 1,000 /|Cleveland..|Ornate denominational marking 
10 Hamilton. ,/U. S. Treasury 5,000 |Madison...|Ornate denominational marking 
20 Jackson....|White House 10,000 |Chase.....|Ornate denominational marking 
50 Grant..,../U. S. Capito! 100,000! Wilson.....|)Ornate denominational marking 


Comprises all nation 


Source: Federal Reserve System 


Finance—Banks, Deposits, Assets, Linbilities: Custos See 
All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 


¥ 


al banks in the United States and all state oar oe banks, trust companies, 


institutions 
mutual and stock savings banks and private and industrial banks and special types of 
that are treated as banks by the Federal bank supervisory agencies.t 
Total its 
Number of Banks in millions of dollars) 
Nonmember Nonmember 
Date Member banks nks Member banks banks 
June | Total = Total 
30 all Mu- all Mu- 
banks Na- tu: banks Na- tual 
Total | tional | State | sav- | Other Total | tional | State | sav- 
1 ing 1 ings 
715 99} 8,025} 1,374 628) 19,688} 41,282] 25,401] 17,159) 8,242) 5,168 
38.479 91638 8006 1,472 62 3 51,641| 32/457 19,912 i ,089 
23.855| 8,315) 7,247) 1,068 604| 14,936) 59,828] 38,069 .235| 14,834) 9,117 
6,04' 6,410} 5,425 98. 569| 9,068] 51,149) 34,938) 22,477| 12,461) 9,830 
14,955| 6,398] 5,164) 1,234 551; 8.006} 70.770) 51,729) 33,014| 18,715) 10.631 
14,542) 6,840) 5,015) 1,825 539) 7.163)151, ies 118,378} 76,534| 41,844| 14,413 
14,674| 6.885) 4,971) 1.914 7\ 7.262\163.770|122'707| 82.430] 40.277| 19,92 
14,537| 6,765) 4,874) 1,891 525| 7,247}189,159/140,830} 94,475) 46,355] 23,60) 
14,4 6,721] 4,835) 1,886 525| 7,219|199°508|148,252| 991362) 48,890| 25,418 
14,309 ,611| 4,744) 1,867 525) 7,173|208,850)154,6 8,636 ,034| 27,310 
14,206, 6,499} 4,667) 1,832 524) 7,183)215,510/158,388|100,826| 57,563} 29,15: 
14,144| 6,445} 4,647| 1,798 522) 7,177 |216,986|157,593|100.989 ,605) 30; 
..| 14,055} 6,357; 4,599) 1,758 517} 7,181)237,204/173,904)110,065 83! 2, 
....} 13,988} 6,280] 4,559) 1,721 515! 7,193) [242° 096|174,811|112.659| 62,152] 34,475 
19595,...' 13,991{ 6,233' 4,542' 1,691 514! 7/244'254'885|184,706'119.638' 65,069| 34.955 


Includes one national bank in Alaska beginning in 1954 and one in the Virgin Islan 
1957. All banks in Alaska are included beginning in June, 1959, and all banks in 
December, 1959, 2June 6, 1957. 3June 10, 1959. June 10. 1959. 5December 31, 1959. 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1960 
Source: Comptroller of the Currency. (In thousands of dollars) 
Invest- 


Invest- 

States Loans ments* Deposits States Loans ments* Deposits 
MPA! Ws’. os $569,313] $305,687] $1,036,384||North Dakota.. $259,951} $320,472) $766,417 
N.' Hampshire., 75,525 253,127 5,897||South Dakota... 308,252 289,96, 723,949 
Vermont. 340,530 116,597 504,314||Nebraska..,... 748,654 503,24' 1,598,962 
Massachusetts. 6,525,473] 3,142,814) 10,769,394|| Kansas. . 928,183 747877 ,280,068 
Rhode Island. 17,844 321,217 ,336,119)}Montana. 353,25 269,265 805,713 
Connecticut....| 2,809,298] 1,113,731) 4,707,584)|Wyoming, 164,024 152,661 5,271 
New England.| 11, 1637, 983| 5,253,173) 19,259,692 |Colorado. 994,122 528,247) 1,919,141 

—______— ——————||New Mexico... 88,2: 235,398 94,711 
New York.,...| 40,190,319} 11,131,699} 62,293,883||Oklahoma. .... 1,089,246 757,258| 2,570,794 
New Jersey....| 4,098,725) 2,266,384] 8,244,688||Western...... 5,133,921| 3,804,392) 11,765,026 
Pennsylvania,..| 8,313,097| 3,869,245) 15,720,744 a ee 
Delaware,..... 403,759 243,921 817,678 bette tite. 1,658,838 781,037| 3,104,873 
Maryland.....| 1,381,727 911,161} 2,904,884)/Oregon, . 1,028,077 577,328] 2,040,463 
Dist. of Col,... i 488,425)  1,459,974)/C. alifornia. 13,520,650) 5,462,192) 23,822,636 
Eastern ....., 55,100,053] 18,910,835| 91, "441,851 \Idaho. . ‘796 20 645,546 
a (Utah ee 6. oe 
Virginia...... 1,603,500 883,533) 3,196,486)|Nevada 
West Virginia. . 512,146 496,955] 1,259,511)|| Arizona 
North Carolina.| 1,354,020 623,928] 2,788,034) Alaska 
South Carolina, 429,487 304,724] 1,010,624||Hawaii 
Georgia 1,434,736 730,236] 2,834,876) |Pacific 
Florida,...... «| 1,990,219] 1,574,863) 4,742,071 
Alabama...... 03,89: 64,296} 2,017,465||Canal Zone 
PEEISEYDD! 17,060 Epes 1,336,272||\Guam 
Louisiana,..... 1,207,188 82,408] 2,920,541)|/Puerto Rico 
eats oc) Pe) ate ane] CARE EGG hee ae. og 
Ark ansas. wreasesi z 0, ’ Virgin Islands. . 12,914 = | 29,321 
ae ERR oS SI eee ee Se 
ennessee, .... 2: BONA y's 7,551 86,7 
Southern...,. 18,302,552) 11,230,129 40, 544) 680) pes seek bs Ted in Tet ve eee 
Total U.S. and 
RONO Si has, 5 5,434,698 3,386,092) 11,055,875 Oss ; 
indiana. .,...2|- 1.984'957|  1°742'335| _ 4°660'346||— one meee 256.409, 682) 65,888, 7001255,296, 768 
{ilinois........] 7,506,628] 5,580,768| 16, 870,061|| *Investment figures above are for U. S. Govern- 
Michigan...... 4,030, 5: 2,668,400} 8,406,104);ment securities, direct and guaranteed obliga- 
A isconsin,.... 1,998,818 1,561,036} 4, 433° '807||tions. Other investment totals follow: Obligations 
lows. er: Targa] bs:384| 4:829125) of States and political subdivisions, $17,714,739,000; 
Missouri.. 2'673,787 1,793,924 5'978,964 other bonds, notes and debentures, $7,014,757,000; 
Middie corporate stocks, including stocks of Federal Re- 
Western.,.,,| 27,383,168] 18,779,355] 58,860,959||serve banks, $1,401,177,000. 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts 
Source: Treasury Department 


Gross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 
refunds of receipts. Data are for fiscal years; for 1960 preliminary. 

é | Internal Internal Int I 
Year| Customs Revenue Year| Customs | Revenue Year| Customs hevonee 
oa Dollars | BORG oar old ae, Dollars ollar: Dollars 

5 5 949,|} 384,484,796/40, 307. 284, 874||1955.| 606,396,634166, oRs. or 586 
1935,) 343 3,277,690,028 1950.| 422'650,329/39, 448'607,109||1956. 704,897,516 75,109,083,197 
1940.} 0, 35) 5,303,133,988]/1951.] 624,008,052/51, 106,094,995] |1957. 754,461,446/80,171,970,804 
1945.| 354/775, 542 43,902,001,929//1952.| 550,696,379/65,634,894,258//1958.| 799'504'808 79,978, ple 
1947. 494, 078,260|39,379,408,695||1953. 613,419,582|70,170,973,876|| 1959. 948,412,215|79,797,972,808 
1948.| 421.723'028|41'853' 485,252||1954. 562,020,618|70,299,651,501 1960. |1,123,038,362!91,774,801,335 


sical wai * ” = 
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“5 Finance—Bank Clearings, Suspensions, Gold Reserves; Foreign Exchange 747 


‘Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 


' Yr. (Gal) New York Chicago Phila. Los Ang. | Boston | San Fran.| Detroit | Kan. City 
| = EE Se SS Ge fe at al (ei ST at ee mS S| abies ae, 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1, 

1935... ..|181.551,008} 13.194,988| 16,904,000} 5,852,244 6,478,835 
1940... .;}160,878.038| 16,684,672| 21/455,000| 7,543.8 7,773,877 
1945... , .|334,432,654| 27\279,588| 34'710,000| 17 144,078 15,743,086 
1950. 9/308,634| 40,674:983] 51:102,000| 26.504, 21.982'689 
1955.0... 530,883,498] 52,818,527| 59,962,000] 42,818.633 31,492°157 
1957... ../581,449,756| 59,053,972| 57/659,000| 45,916,099| 35,886,428] 34,871,764 
1958.. .. ./623,611,172| 59,231,616] 52,893,000] 45,219,579) 36,258,125) 58,7 


611, 231, 1893, 219, . 4 
E959... .. 668,461,256) 65,429,142! 57,204,000| 51,571,303| 39,494,083] 38,413,599 
Yr. (Cal.) |Pittsb’rgh| Cleveland| St. Louis | Minneap. |Baltimore| Cincin. 


1,000 $1, $1,000 $1,000. $ ,000 

1935... 5,245,718} 3,417,055 3,044,735| 2,910.637| 2.466.319 

see 7,074,775) 5,734,407| 4,822,016) 3,787.08 4,201,985) 3,245,329 
1945 12,978,668) 11,529,428] 9,723,815) 8,196,279] 8,315,46 6.305,149) 
1950...... 16,782,419} 17,683,829] 14,896,444] 14,113,814] 12,154,904] 9,928.71 
1955... .. 21,142,527| 26,426,614] 18,481,105) 18,496,868] 17,071,914) 13,589,421 
1957.....| 24,966,937; 30,329,426| 18,985,411] 20,869,699| 18,902,752) 14,861,656 
1958... .| 22,423,630) 27,888,780] 18,901,620] 22,400,597| 18,785,563) 14,430,270 
1959..... 24,003,638! 31,567,109| 20,443,241) 24,642,645| 20,114,298! 15,988,752 


Bank Suspensions 
Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent 


417, 
37,148,096! 25,181,805 


N. Orleans; Louisville 


1,434,458] 1,395, 116 
2/149'775| 1,933,731 
°664'880| 4,027,814 
6'870'927| 6/934/397 
9,355,08' 9,637,124 


banks which, during 


_ the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 


some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen- Suspen- 

Year sions Deposits Year sions Deposits Year 
1929..... 659 230,643,000/|1939..... 42 34,998,000||1952..... 
19305 02% 5 3,352 853,363,000||1940..... 22 5.943.000 |/1953..... 
LOSTS 2 7 2,294 |1,690,669,000//1941..... 8 3,726,000||1954..... 
19325... .. 1,456 715.626,000|/1942..... 9 1,702,000||/1955..... 
1933*....] 4,004 |3,598,975,000}/1943..... 4 6,223,000|/1956..... 
1934. .... 57 36,937,000|/ 1944 (a)... 1 .000}/1957..... 
1935..... 34 10,015,0UU]/1947..... 1 167,000 ||1958 
193 44 11,306,000}|1949..... 4 2,443,000/|1959 
US tirs:. 59 19,723,000}}195u..... 1 42,000 
1O38 0-5. 55 13,01Z,000|{1951..... 3 3.113,000 


Suspen- 


sions Deposits 


wo 

Me 
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*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
banking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
holiday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 


which had not been licensed by June 30. 1933. 
(a) No suspensions in years 1945, 1946 and 1948, 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Millions of dollars; at par of exchange.) 


Ne- |Swit- Ar- . 
December| U. S.| Unit. |France| Ger- |ther-| zer- |Spain| U.S. | Italy| Bel- |Can-/| gen- | Ja- | In- 
King.! ma’y llands| land S.R. gium)| ada | tina | pan | dia 
22,042 1 2.000 29 BLA SOO Mile lene [a ores 120} 734] 144 416] 164 | 274 
0,083 1 £O90 i. Sas 270| 1,342) 110 |..... 24] 716) 361) 1,197|,.... 274 
22,868 TOS SR SSS ING eaet 231| 1,356} 111 |. 2... 58|- 597] 294 B22 ies 274 
24,399 1 GAS Oe ieii, 166} 1,387] 111 |..... 96| 624| 408 143).°. 32% 256 
24,563 1 Dodo ilegates 195| 1,504} 85 |..... 256| 698} 496 216)... 205 247 
22,820 1 672 |..... 311) 1,470] 61 |..... 256| 587! 590 216\ ican 247 
22,873 1 597 28|- 316) 1,452) 51 |..... 333) 621) 850 268|..... 247 
23,252 1 592 140| 544) 1,411) 51 |..... 346| 706] 896 287). 247 
22,091 1 617 326] 737) 1,459) 54 -]..... 346| 776} 99 Oya Wee = 247 
21,793 1 708 626| 796| 1,513); 56 |..... 346] 778) 1,080 S71) cen 247 
aye 1 942 920) 865| 1,597) 56 }..... 352} 929) 1,141 STL eee 247 
22,058 1 924 | 1,494| 844] 1,676| 56 |..... 338] 928] 1,113 22412 ..0.3 247 
22,857 1 581 |2,542) 744] 1,718) 56 |..... 45: 913/ 1,115 1261 ones 247 
20,582 a 750 -| 2,639] 1,050] 1,925] 56 |... —.11,086] 1,270] 1,078 60). . 
-119,507 1 1,290 | 2,6371 1,132! 1,934) 54 |.....) 1,749} 1,134! 96 56h | 247 


1Beginning 1939 figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 


1959 Gold Reserves in other countries (in millions of dollars)—Brazil 327; Chile 43; Cuba 50; Den- 
mark 31; Egypt 174; Indonesia 33; Iran 140; Mexico 142; New Zealand 34; Norway 30; Peru 28; 
South Africa 238; Sweden 191; Turkey 133; Uruguay 180; Venezuela 654; Bank for International 


Settlements 381. 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents and decimal 


of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) 
COUNTRY AND PAR NOV. 9, 1959 


Europe New Zealand ($2.80 per pound)......... 2.81 
Great Brittain ($2.80 per pound)........ 2.8162 | South Africa ($2.80 per pound).. Aok 2.82 
Belgium (2.00 cents per franc)..,....... _ 2.0125 Far East ‘ 
Denmark (14.477 cents per krone).......- 14.55 Hong Kong (17.5c per Hong Kong dollar). 17.65 
France (20.255 cents per franc),.......... 4.9370 | India (Calcutta) (21.00 cents per rupee).. 21.14 
Germany (Fed. Republic) 23.809 cents per Pakistan (Karachi (21.00 cents per rupee) 21.14 
IGUPSCHELIMAT ICY sey ceri le bohid ce ove alee 3.98 Latin America 
Holland (26.315 cents per guilder)........ 26.5114 | Argentina (5.555 cents per peso)......... 1.22 
Italy (625 lire per dollar)................ 620.60 Brazil (5.405 cents per cruzerio) (official). 5.44 
Norway (14.00 cents per krone).......... 14,06 Chile (1 escudo equals 1,000 pesos)..... 95.50 
Portugal (28.75 escudos per dollar)....... 3.52 Colombia (51.282 cents per peso) (Free),.. 14.60 
Spain (1.6667 cents per peseta).......... 1.68 Mexico (8.00 cents per peso),.......... ae 8.01 
Sweden (19.33 cents per krona).......... 19.3912 | Peru (Par value for sol altered for variable 
Switzerland (4.37 francs per dollar)...... 23.23 trade rates) (Frée).......... oT aal 3.74 
Other Continents cfs i dar nea popes ee peso not yet on 
RAS OPEUDOUDE) ap cast ares ha» 2.2529 established): (Rr6e) i 17-.terce. siep tee ne : 
asrale eae ate Marans Me datar haite a 102.734 Venezuela (29.85 cents per bolivar)...... 29.98 


I Tee 3 


= 


1 


y Stocks onds Seats 

ear — 

(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 

Se as 
oO. oll Dollars|Dollars 

1900...| 138,981,000] 579,293, 47,500| 37 

1905... 5) 

1910... 05, 

1915... 

1920... 

925 


1 as 
1929*, . }1, 
1930... 
*Record high. 
As of the Sisse of business Dec, 31, 1959, there 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with 


N. Y. Stock Exchan e Transactions and Seat Prices 


Pr 


ue 


Sab <seee mea = 5) 
Par Value | High ; Low 


No. * Dollars Dollars} Dollars 
381,645,752|3.339,458,0001145,000| 70. 


559,946,890) 
747,058,306 
820,296,279 


49,000 

1}1,112,425,170 atti rrr 
: 5 ani 
69 


were 1507 stock issues aggregating 5,847,269,552 
a total value of $307,707,698,158. 


American Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Source: American 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges 
Date nn ame eae 
Stocks Bonds High Low 


1929, ..|476,140,375| $513,551,000/$254,000/$150,000 
1930. ..|222,270,065| 863,541,000) 225,000} 70.000 
1935..,| 75.747.764|1,171,440,000) 33.000 
1940...) 42,928.377| ¢ 
1942...| 22,301,852 


176,704,500 
1945. .,1143,309,392 


1,700 
167,333,000| 32,000 


1950... | 107,792,340 
E 1955... |228,955,915 35,330,000 
12 000]|1956.. , : 
303,902,000 7.250 6,900 isha . |}214.011,566 16,538,006} 28. 


650 ae 
12.000}'1959... 
Change of name from New York Curb Exchange was effected January 5, 1953. 


Stock Exchange 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges 
Date 
Stocks Bonds High Low 


$47,549,000} $11,000 
22,000 


suiue 


228'231'047| 22282000] 31,500 


led) 


. (240,358,524 
374,058,546 


22,790,000 
32,171,000! 


: 
Es 
3 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.: data do not include banks 
Year* Number |Liabilities Year* Number |Liabilities Year* | Number |Liabilities 


($1,000) | 
IDSE S05 «ote 


($1,000) ' ($1,000) 
1940.. 13,619 166,684 1947. ...0. 3,474 204,612 11,086 462,628 
1941.. 11,848 136,104 1948...... 5,250 234,620 10,969 449,380 
1942... 9,405 100,763 1949 . 9,246 308,109 12,686 562,697 
1943.. 3,221 45,339 ||1950 9,162 248,2: 13,739 615,293 
VOSA TE vies 1,222 31,660 |/1951 §,058 259,547 14,964 728.258 
1945. . 809 30,225 |/1952 7,611 283,314 14,053 692,808 
1946. 1,129 67,349 1/1953 8,862 394,1 


*Data excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


A business failure, as defined for this record, 
occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors, 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 
etc.; voluntary withdrawals from business with 
known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved 


Bureau of 


in court action, such as receivership, and since 
June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
a or may not lead to disturbances; as well 
as businesses making voluntary compromises with 
creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is not possible. The lat- 
ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cluding farmers, employees, professional men and 
others not in business, all of which are excluded 
from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. 


the Mint = 


Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- 
tivities were placed under a newly organized 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all do- 


mestic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
guards the Government's holdings of monetary 
metals, administers the issuance of Treasury 
licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
for business purposes. Other activities include the 
refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
ores. Coinage production of the United States 
painta for the calendar year 1959 is shown as 
ollows. 


DOMESTIC COINAGE EXECUTED, BY MINTS, DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1959 


Denomination Philadelphia 
SILVER 

Half dollars... 0... ..cseeceeeeees| $3,100,000,00 

MUALHOL/ GOUATSA I. Cosas ese ewaiads 6,096,000.00 

DUMOS Pete a tins 8,578,000.00 
otal allver: oo te ted eu cs 17. je 

kon +774,000.00 

PIVE-CONt PIECES... 6. sn. co velece os 1,362,400.00 

One-cent pieces......... oleae 6,097,150,00 

w MOtal MINOF.. ec ee we 7,459,550.00 


Total domestic coinage 


25,233,550.00 
I addition, Proof Coins manufactured at Philad 


Denver Total value Total pieces 
$6,526,875,00 $9,626,875,00 19,253,750 
15,513,558.00 21,609,558.00 86,438,232 
16,491,979.00 25,069,979.00 250,699,790 
38,532,412.00 56,306,412.00 356,391,772 

8,036,912.00 9,399,312.00 187,986,2: 
12,797,600.00 18,894,750.00 1,889'478,000 
20,834,512.00 28,294,062.06 2,077,461,240 
59,366,924.00 84,600,474.00 2,433,853,012 


elphia—1,149,291 sets. 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AT THE PHILADELPHIA MINT (PIECES) 
Costa Rica, 30,410,000; Dominican Republic, 2,100,000; Korea, 23,700,000; Liberia, 3,440,000; Philip- 


pines, 34,997,000; Venezuela, 35,000,000; Total 129,6 


47,000. 


_ = " i _——. i 
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Foreign—Farmers’ Cooperatives; Credit Sales; Life Insurance 749 


7 p) . = 
oe Farmers’ Marketing, Farm Supply, and Related Cooperatives 
Source: Farmer Cooperative Service (Marketing Season 1957-19581) 
t A marketing season includes the period during which the farm products of a specified year are moved 
into the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap. 2 
Coopera-| Mem- Busi- Coopera-| Mem- Busi- 
State tives bership ness? State tives bership | ness? 
No. No. $1,000 No. No. 1,000 
Alabama. . 49 95,195|  53,765||Nevada.......... 4 390| * "3,793 
14 64,205 55,379 || New Hampshire.. . 10 8,710 23,272 
f 118 82,645 95,489 || New Jersey....... 69 34,000 135,237 
445 129,985) 1,117,533 || New Mexico...... 33 11,020 32,368 
113 63,000 144,723 || New York........ 414 162,175 552,916 
29 15,910 49,424 || North Carolina 114 364,560 156,949 
Delaware........ 15 27,360 29,838 || North Dakota. 519 262,080 300, 
MIOMIGAS hs. cy 111 39,165 222,417/||Ohio....... 286 372,980 559,925 
GG0rgias. 83 160,420 90,039 || Oklahoma = 191 191,390 160,3 
BAGGY. csc ik Keke 99 64,540 99,729|| Oregon.... 5 eR 123 67,220 184,687 
MUIHOIS aces cers 511 520,005 650,952 || Pennsylvania.. .. . 181 178,675 342,750 
Indiana... .6..... 3 144 421,350 405,400 || Rhode Island,... . 2 3,540 7,425 
TOW «ciar sugere ste 5le 8 659 399,065 587,455 || South Carolina... . 38 63,570 40,565 
UXANSARS «visle 5 citi 360 200,525 270,885 || South Dakota..... 319 169,870 171,745 
Kentucky........ 97 216,140 112,382 || Tennessee,....... 133 176,580 76,547 
Louisiana........ 54 23,365 Ol, LOU} | PEXAB drier ee sarerers) @ 531 174,400 454,013 
WTRING So erashs ccs 20 23,825 49,906|| Utah............ 70 31,670 81,884 
Maryland... .."... 63 93,060 96,533 ]| Vermont......... 31 20,595 78.647 
Massachusetts... . 39 28,020 68,443 || Virginia.......... 155 265,775 174,941 
Michigan........ 230 193,335 346,778 || Washington... ... 190 114,925 316,893 
Minnesota....... 1,236 570,525 751,018 || West Virginia.... . 77 76,295 46,088 
Mississippi....... 151 134,575 137,195)|| Wisconsin........ 716 400,740 607,140 
Missouri. ....%..73 257 437,095 300,059 || Wyoming........ 23 11,545 20,739 
Montana......... 183 61,485 110,264 | 
Nebraska........ 407 257,590 280,915 “Potaly .Smchcokar 9,716 7,485,090 | 10,693,042 


1Preliminary. 2This figure is adjusted for duplication resulting from intercooperative business. 


Consumer Credit Statistics 
Source: Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars.) 


Instalment credit Noninstalment credit 
@ 
2 so] ' 1 
= 1 Tax t 
3 #8 | <8 ae | 8 
End of year | Total ° Sm ie 3 ag 
or month fz ivi Bee ae = Che a8 Ba 
— = i oh eee 
3 28 | 268 | age oq 3 we as Bo 
re) oa Pse ves og ° ae 26 og 
& <A | Oaa |] 4&3 a2 i ag 08 ao 
ae en 5,665 | $2,462 $455 $816 $182 | $1,009 | $3,203 $746 | $1,612 $845 
ie ets 6,695 1,924 2,143 718 1,910 4,903 1,356 2,381 1,166 
ADERES oe Oe 3 14,447 | 8,996 | 3,018 | 2,901 853 | 2,224 | 5,451 1,445 | 2,722 1,284 
PESOS. coiatsiers 17,364 | 11,590 4, 3,706 898 2,431 5774 1,532 2,854 1,388 
LODOY,..-5cpe hi 21,471 | 14,703 6,074 4,799 1,016 2,814 6,768 1,821 3,367 1,580 
TOBE Atak an 22,712 | 15,294 | 5, 4,880 1,085 | 3,357 418 1,934 | 3,700 1,784 
ROOD oe ee ucs 27,520 | 19,403 7,713 6,174 1,385 4,111 8,11 2,120 4,130 1,867 
VOSS. signi. as 31,393 3,005 9,835 6,779 1,610 4,781 8,388 2,187 4,274 1,927 
1954 32,464 | 23,568 9, 6,751 1,616 5,392 8,89 2,408 4,485 2,003 
ie at ee 38,882 | 28,958 | 13,472 7,63: 1,689 6,163 9,924 3,002 4,795 2,127 
1956 2,511 | 31,897 | 14,459 8,580 1,895 6,963 | 10,614 3,253 4,995 2,366 
1957 45,286 | 34,183 | 15,409 , 2,089 | 7,903°| 11,103 | 3,364 | 5,146 | 2,593 
DOBSS Soc ees 45,586 | 34,080 | 14,237 | 8,923 | 2,350 | 8,570 | 11,506 | 3,646 | 5,060 | 2,800 
1959 52,046 | 39,482 | 16,590 | 10,243 | 2.7 9,945 | 12,564 | 4,176 | 5,351 |- 3,037 
1960 Jan 51,356 |} 39,358 | 16,568 | 10,129 | 2,691 9,970 | 11,998 } 4,092 | 4,816 | 3,090 
ODS. 52 5 39.408 | 16,677 | 9,997 | 2,695 | 10,039 | 11,613 151 4,305 | 3,157 
Mar 51,162 | 39,648 | 16,876 9,940 2,706 | 10,126 | 11,514 222 4,118 3,174 
Apr.....| 52,169 | 40,265 | 17,218-| 10,022 | 2,736 | 10,289 | 11,904 | 4,247 | 4,45 3,206 
May... _| 52,831-| 40,740 | 17,481 | 10,080 | 2,786 | 10,393 | 12,091 | 4,345 | 4,547 | 3,199 


1 consumer instalment credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles and 
Pre eter eae whether held by retail outlets or financial institutions. Includes credit on pur- 
chases by individuals of automobiles or other consumer goods that may be used in part for business. 


2Includes only repair and modernization loans held by financial institutions; such loans held by 
nig ouplets oe included in ‘‘other consumer goods paper. 


United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Source: Division of Statistics & Research, Institute of Life Insurance 
; (In millions of dollars.) 


Purchases of Life Insurance! Insurance in Force 
[as a ee aaa = 
s Indus- Ordi- Indus- 

Year peel: Group | trial | Total | nary | Group| trial | Credit | Total | Assets 
Ai ae eal 1 | $3,350 |$10,730 |$79,346 |$14,938 |$20,866 | $380 |$115,530/$30,802 
iawn t tas, sosc0 | 1265 53430 | Lacsb4 (tol.550 22'172 | 27.675 365 | 151:762| 44;797 
BBO. i222) 17326 06 5,402 | 28/796 |149,071 | 47,793 | 33.45 | 3.889 | 234/168] 64.020 

SCE 93'489 | 6.243 | 6,506 | 36,238 |184,859 | 72,913 | 37,781 | 8,706 | 304,259) 78,533 
ORSON ce. 25.276 |213/324 | 6,846 |245,446 198,419 | 86,395 | 38,664 | 10,241 | 333,719) 84,486 
tA Meee 30/827 |211.258 | 6,342 |248,427 |216,600 |101,300 | 39,682 | 14,750 | 372/332| 901432 
Tht eae aa 36.375 | 12/407 | 6,531 | 55,313 |238,099 |117,324 109 | 1 412,630] 96,011 
eee oe 0 45°635 | 141325 | 6.766 | 66,726 |264,678 |133, 40,139 | 19,748 | 458,359|101,309 
i alee oni 7648 | 12°201 (982 | 66,831 |287,834 |144,607 | 39,646 | 21,474 | 493,561|107,580 
1959.......2.| 51,678 | 12,317 | 6,859 | 70.854 |315,953 |159,807 | 39,688 | 26,680 | 542/128/113,650 
1960, 6 mon.*| 25,579 | 6,098 | 3,494 | 35,171 |__ na. n.a. na, n.a, | 560,0001116,377_ 


ilable. 'Figures exclude credit life insurance. 
See ite cn rederal Empioyees; $6,738,000,000 in 1954 and $1,925,000,000 in 1955. 


} CORPO) ION 
*Indicates 6 months’ earnings 
tDenotes loss 
(a) After Stock split or 
Stock dividend - 
‘Air Reduction Co. ........ ee eeeeees 
Allied Chemical Corp... ....sseeeee- 
Allied Stores COrp. ..... ee ee ee eeee 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.....-.eee+s- 
Aluminium, Ltd. .... 6.6. +. cece reas 
Aluminum Co. of America, .....+-++- 
Amerada Petroleum Corp.......« A 
American Airlines, Inc...,.... 
American Can Co.........«+ 
American Cyanamid Co..... 
American Electric Power Co. 
American Home Products Co 
American Machine & Foundry. 
American Metal Climax. . 


eee 


MAMEPICAN:TODACCO.. 2.6. ee ce ee eee 
American Viscose Corp........-.+... 
Anaconda Co... .. Aity He ICME CORE 
Armco Steel Corp:. .s.50. ss ec eeee vee 
Armstrong Cork Co...... 2... eee eee 
Associates Investment Co.........+.. 
Aijichison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 
Atlantic Coast Line R, R.....e.seees 
Atlantic Refining Co.......s0+e ee eeee 


Babcock & Wilcox Co...... 6.11 evens 
Beneficial Fimance Co. ..... 6.6. scans 
Bethiehem Steel Corp. ........6-- 5 
Boeing Airplame Co.,.........seeeees 
BVONGON CON Soka cee ce ce ce ee eee 
Borg-Warner Corp, .... +6. is cues 

Brunswick Corp..... . 


Caterpillar Tractor Co...... 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifi 
Chrysler Corp. .........% ’ 
C. 1, T, Financial Corp. 
Cities Service Co...... 
Coca-Cola Co..,..... 
Colgate-Palmolive Co.... 0.6... 6c eens 
Columbia Broadcasting System,...... 
Columbia Gas System, Inc........... 
Commercial Credit Co. ........seee, 
Commonwealth Edison Co... ........ 
Consolidated Edison Co........++.05 
Consolidation Coal Co, ........eeeee 
Container Corp. of America. ......... 
Continental Can Co,.........-... 
Continental Oil Co... .. 1.6... cece eee 
SMMC OUUOUS OO mena. ah ce ens Oe tow 
Corning Glass Works, ........ 060s eue 
Creole Petroleum Corp... ......6... 
Curtiss-Wright Corp,,....!........06. 
PUOLTUROMCOUE TOL. cov oisiigie +> 05 \b bla ss 0 s'e 6's 
DetroitsHdison Co... a. cee es 
Douglas Aircraft Co,..........-.405, 
du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co...... 
Bastern Airlines, Inc,.............. 
Hastman Kodak Co... 0...) ca ee eee 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.......... 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.... 
Ford Motor Co..... siauitetere ‘ 
Freeport Sulphur Co..,........ 
General American Transportation 
General Dynamics Corp 
General Electric Co,., . 
General Foods Corp.. 
General Motors Corp.... 
General Public Utilities Corp.. 
General Telephone & Electronics. 
General Tire & Rubber Co...... 


COMDENTO WCC 5 uo RSS PG Sa 
PMID UPTON OO sis 66 ys a la's ot ee kinte ae 
BA ELATIO DCO ays ss ve oan wel cank 
Hercules Powder Co 


ee eene 


MIRAI UBCL OO wiinsciece k's ve ev an edeva 
International Business Machines... ... 
International Harvester Co,......... 
International Nickel Co. of Canada. . . 
International Paper Co........... 

International Petroleum............. 
International Shoe Co....... 


Earnings of Representative 


Net Earnings for common shares 


BAN wo ae 


mW CID 
AOomd 


il 
= 


RONDADE IOS eo NONI EE IEC OTELOCDINTON He DID RON OOS DONS ND HRD IN 9 9 0 He Dt ee RO NON oe 


= 
CINWAORN RONNIE NNW 


WOOP HORS OO OOUN RNIN OUR wore bbe OHOMOhOmOUN ROMO: BivimineS oe Se Koma 


RON SSN RAS SRSA RSENS DON OW ENO HSS NOOORAHIOGH PNOCHMORDOME COON: PDD OD 00 HO 0 tt Nt OD Hm CO 


LOM CIN Nt Ourn bokS 


al ~~ - 


ae Oratiangeete nas 


Net Per 
income share 
040,519 | 2/51 Aaa 407 Sos 
50,040.51 541, 0 
14,637,080 | 5.17 478,120*} .01* 
22,464, 2.47 9,031,528 96 
24,090, 79 | 31,955,000 | 1.05 
55,570,854 | 2.52 | 30,279,511 | 1.33 
24'022'835 | 3.81 | 18,017,900 | 2.85 
21,013, 2.51 1923, 82 
40,890,769 | 2.42 | 30,316,348 | 1.79 
52,284, 2.46 "969.574 | 1.74 
49,300, 2.41 ,932,775*| 1.31* 
46,661, 6.08 066,424 | 4.80 
19,043,423 | 2.52 5 
"833, 2.15 2. 
60,341,823 | 10.16 
i371, 1.80 
12°980,231 | 1.74 
1,113,152, 5.22 
63,248,270 | 9.23 
15,231, 2.98 -90 
59,225,000 | 5.53 f 
76,849,800 | 5.19 | 53,427,055 | 3.61 ; 
19,207,165 | 3.69 | 13,146, 2.51 
16,982,319 | 5.05 7.529,274*| 2.23* 
65,785,901 | 2.45 | 32,153,748 | 1.13 
11,841,000 | 4.74 7,363,000 | 2.80 
30}174,000 | 3.19 | 27,405,000 | 2.92 
15,938,000 | 2.58 | 13,295,000 | 2.15 ; 
23,445,385 | 2.21 | 12)330,650*} 1.16* 
117,235,859 | 2.44 | 93,979,141 | 1.96 
435.754 | 1.65 | 16,167,061 | 2.03 
25,548,693 | 5.21 | 20759,258 | 2.09(a) | 
39,310,778 | 4.36 | 17,839,366 | 1.96 
26'859,000 | 3.42 | 27,917,862 | 3.55 
46,517,987 | 1.68 | 32,757,517 | 1.18 
46,000,000 | 5.60 | 30,236,000 | 3.69 
8,290,000 | 2.84 1448, 1.52 
5,431,024t|.... 02. +100, 2.84 
43,537,000 | 4.57 | 32,997,000 | 3.43 
42,434,080 | 3.95 | 26,538,590 47 
33,581,679 | 7.91 | 16,064,523*|1.25*(a) 
25,286,792 | 3.11 ,798, .88 
25,267,187 | 3.01 | 15,496,313 | 1.85 
1377.0 1.42 | 31,030,000*| ~ 1.03* 
27,860,866 | 5.48 | 21,398,433 | 4.20 
72,452,964 | 3.67 | 59,087,956 | 2.92 
68,764,369 | 3.92 | 54,767,168 | 2.98 
20,522,841 | 2.23 | 12,452,064 | 1.37 
19,638,780 | 1.83 | 14,076, 1.31 
40,009,000 | 3.20 | 23,748,000 | 1.89 
60,300,000 | 2.85 435, 2.15 
33,171,954 | 3.04 | 27,639,959 | 2.52 
24,335,899 | 3.57 | 17,580,333 | 2.58 
200,332,845 | 2.58 ,590,0 1.98 
14:302,858 | 1.71 5,969,286 66 
481450,751 | 7.23 ,196,6 1.33 
33.429,785 | 2.34 | 28,159,095 | 1.97 
33,822,000t|....... 21,868,045t]....... 
418,695,610 | 8.92] 295,347,573 | 6.28 
‘400; 3.60 5,773,000T|....... 
124,680,064 | 3.23 | 87,719,053 
64,596,848 | 7.48 | 46,096,278 | 1.74(a) 
0,556,350 | 2.92 | 16,563,244 | 2.34 
451,400,000 | 8.24 | 316,200,000 | 5.76 
14,477,796 | 1.93 9,538,589 | _1.27 
16,987,910 | 3.10 | 14,845,732 | ~2.66 
31,056,069 | 3.12 | 25/084,;568t|....... 
280,242,123 | 3.19 | 168,935,000 | 1.91 
61,071,000 | 4.96 | 32,835,000*|1.33*a 
873,000,000 | 3.06 | 700,728,299 | 2.45 
35,827,044 |} 1.65 | 18,998,423%] 83 
72,253,000 | 3.24 | 53,019,000 | .76(a) 
26,624,080 | 4.84 | 16,272,431 | 2.90 
31,100,000 | 3.34 | 26,695,807 | 2.85 
37,580,186 | 4.18 | 24,121,747 | 2.68 
76,008,956 | 2.29 | 52,899,557 | 1.59 
51,996,369 | 2.33 ,900,000*| 1.00* 
26,558,273 | 4.35 | 14'634,540 | 2/41 
290,000,000 | 2.90(a)| 237,910,000 | 2.31(a) 
15,776,820 | 3.75 9,376,043. | 2.27 
12,948,673 | 4.19 | 10,280,625 | 3.33 
23,397,537 | 2.73 20,849,413 | 2.31 
15,257,910 | 6.35 | 13,749,484 | 5.74 
22,243,118 | 2.42 | 115518'542*| 1.26% 
20,923,010 | 3.04 | 17,151,892 | 2/50 
20,525,364 | 1.83 | 115254'792 | 1.00 
15,039,743 | 4.83 6,855,364 | 2.20 
54,400,000 | 1.73 |. 46,700,000 | 1.48 
24,629,019 | 4.06 | 12,226,000*] 2.02* 
48,354,030 | 2.77 | 38,202,872 | 2.17 
145,633,212 | 7.97 | 119,088,057 | 6.51 
6,416,279 | 5.10 | 39'698'0 2.51 
85,157,000 | 5.83 | 62,685,000 | 2.14(a) 
83,610,673 | 6.21 7111,284 | 3.94 
23,600,000 | 1.62 ,000,000*} 1.17* 
9,207,069 | 2.71 4,775,529*| 1.41* 


‘ 


Finance—Corporation Earnings 71 
CORPORATION 1960 earnings 
“Indicates 6 months’ earnings 1958 earnin 1959 earnin 9 mos. or 6 mos.* 
(a) After Stock epli N = % 
2 er split or et Per Net Net Net Per 
Stock dividend income | share income share income share 
International Tel, & Tel. Corp.. 600,168 1.85 29,035,688 1.90 14,254,473* .92* 
Johns-Manville Corp. ........ 23,374,000 2.83 31,616,000 3.74 21,092,000 2.49 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 3,198, 2.79 29,485,000 3.58 29,619,000 63 
HSOUORR COnta cates et sles > 18,593,489 2.04 19,327,440 2.12 11,189,169*| 1.23* 
Kennecott ae Corp. 60,120, 5.44 57,326,379 5.19 62,825,402 5.68 
8. Kresge Co... ...... ee 13,794, 2.50 12,685, 2.30 3,473,399* .63* 
PORE CD nae cks ate cee ace dt: Sh O20, 000 1,75 25,516,920 2.06 17,596,445 1.40 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co..........] 21,445, 2.05 53,745,152 5.13 31,825,275 3.03 
ti Meyers Tobacco Co........}| 31,223, 7.60 30,038,689 7.28 472, 5.20 
REP EN WAdie OOs sts letelens sella one's eles. cari)’ -2d9000,080 2.97 23,445,757 2.93 15,625,567'| 1.95 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp..........-.-| 18,845,000 2.92 8,733,000 1.24 1924,0007]......- 
Lone Star Cement Corp.............. 16,225,352 2.09 17,076,137 2.20 ,387, 1.08 
P. Lorillard & Co............. 27,037,083 4.01 28,265,157 4.20 19,623,676 2.91 
Louisiana Land & Exploration 367,2 1.94 19,847,801 2.16 11,061,787*| 1.23* 
Martin Co..... 2. 3.82 13,336,9) 4.34 190, 3.95 
Merck & Co., In 2.64 ,000, 2.79 1,832,000 2.02 
Middle South Utilities 2.61 22,594,954 2.81 18,935,958 | 1.13(a) 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co.... 562,243 3.23 ,392,000 4.20 18,358,826 2.62 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co........| 43,879,033 2.58 60,262,440 3.54 32,366,002*| .63*(a) 
Monsanto Chemical Co............-.| 34,549,517 1.55 48,977,157 2,12 6,475, 2.01 
Montgomery Ward & Co........-... 28,030,510 2.08 30,657,000 2.28 5,037,000* .34* 
National Biscuit Co................-] 22,071,894 3.18 24,533,282 3.57 20,140,491 2.95 
National Cash Register Co.......-... 15,512,000 2.19 19,076, 2.52 12,179,673 1.53 
National Dairy Products............ 45,456,276 3.27 49,362,084 3.51 37,511,929 2.66 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp..| 20,103,000 1.76 25,068, 2.23 16,740,000 1.49 
National Gypsum Co................| 19,488,000 3.46 25,562, 4.56 18,680,824 2.98 
National Lead Co......... 44,721,398 3.65 52,461,511 4.30 37,543,384 3.07 
National Steel Corp....... 35,827,414 4.80 897, 7.28 35,362,435 4.67 
New York Central Railroad. . 4,050,995 62 8,402,968 1.20 2,516,669T|....... 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 30,383,000 2.12 31,442,000 2.07 26,914,003 1.73 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.. 22,011,976 3.68 23,781,165 3.97 12,677,870 2.12 
WHIOT OM COn ed eee sss tee iestel| (02,150,508 2.45 863, 2.76 27,409,652 1.98 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp....... 9,383, .70 37,416,000 2.81 26,437,000 1.98 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co............- 37,772,005 4.82 40,831,3 5.20 26,653,395 3.32 
Pan American World Airways........ 090, .78 7,724, akalye 17, 1.11 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co...... 19,842,976 2.87 23,983,428 3.49 13,866,675 2.01 
Parke, Davis & Co...........-<<...-| 28,040,851 1.89 30,960,700 2.09 ,506,1 1.52 
v. ©: Penney Co..............- 46,876,831 5.69 51,523,734 6.26 16,615,770*| .67*(a) 
Pennsylvania Railroad............-. ,544,1 27 7,267, 1 .55 ,360,426F|....... 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.. . 17,942,128 3.05 23,788,906 4.04 20,792,919 3.53 
Charles Pfizer & Co......-.. 965, 1.47 863, 1.51 18,794,464 1,13 
Phelps Dodge Corp. . 36,481,570 3.60 33,459,115 3.30 27,195,403 2.68 
Philip Morris, Inc... 17,089,913 4.90 17,529, 5.01 15,818,000 4,09 
Phillips Petroleum Co --| 84,236,99. 2.45 04,000, 3.03 :919,8 2.30 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co........... 32,075,896 3.17 44,095,982 4.36 38,101,121 3.77 
PONALOIG- COPD on 6 sk saci g ie re ated ,210,599 1.86 10,743, 2.78 690,01 1.46 
Public Service Electric & Gas........ 35,310,089 2.26 39,244,108 2.42 32,823,258 1.94 
PMI AN OIN Cae clese- cine ele us ckaiei ew sare 8,454,190 3.63 13,542,752 5.87 9,825,434 2.14 
PUP Ol OGs nsec ens «0 orale ea ION 2S, BLL, 180: 3.35 28,904,604 3.32 0,213, 2.04 
Radio Corp. of America..........-.. 0,942,000 2.01 143, 2.65 24,100,000 1,46 
PAY GHEON COs: 6:4 vioitv soir so wilelo, sjetniegess laistene 9,403,000 3.08 13,481,000 3.89 139, 1.58 
Republic Steel Corp........-.--+.-> 61,921,680 3.96 53,890,116 3.43 48,718,754 3.10 
Reynolds Metals Co.. ..........-+.-- 39,364,511 2.24 44,761,000 2.41 19,072,000 .94 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... .. 78,326,1 3.80 90,357,655 4.45 75,984,000 3.76 
Richfield Oil Corp. .... 20,093,617 5.02 28,058,104 6.95 20,775,603 5.14 
Rohm & Haas Co... 14,535, 12.79 23,161,000 | 20.51 16,952,000 | 15.01 
Safeway Stores, Inc 33,406,485 2.63 35,701,190 2.80 23,053,476 1.80 
St. Regis Paper... 25,349,948 2.41 28,600,000 3.00 16,766,139 1.58 
Scott Paper Co..... seoseeof 22,114,465 2.75 24,795,070 3.08 9,833,0 2.45 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.........---...-| 165,788,473 2.21 | 198,670,983 2.64 72,784,815* .97* 
SHEMET Coa .cie. Selec ae cs sents ce] 128,588) 2.12 | 147,400,000 2.43 | 104,307,706 1.72 
Sinclair Oil Corp.........-..+-+-----| 49,472,613 3.23 5,500, 3.00 34,503,715 2.24 
ROMS OMOO. a 5.ca sks eee s ae > aie,2)|' 20,086,008 1.80 27,992,203 1.80 17,122,130 3.02 
Socony Mobil Oil Co............-.--| 156,785,712 3.24 ,600, 3.35 | 135,900,000 2.80 
Southern Company.........-....---] 38,234,245 1.81 43,196,965 1.92 44,453,039 1,98 
Southern Railway..........---+«.-. 30,254,231 4.20 33,126,744 4.65 20,596,000 2.83 
Standard Brands, Inc.......-..--+--+ 14,690,214 2.13 15,862,1 2.30 12,696,731 1.85 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 257,758,819 4.08 | 254,000,000 4.01 | 199,255,000 3.15 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana... 117,775,022 3.29 | 139,600,000 3.90 | 102,826,000 2.87 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky. 14,053,527 5.40 14,725,667 5.65 10,448,000 4.01 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 562,500,000 2.72 | 626,000,000 2.91 101,000,000 2.31 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio..... 24,044,463 4.82 25,061,000 5.02 17,573,940 3.51 
Studebaker-Packard Corp........--. 13,390,937t|....... 28,544,338 4.36 104,786 .02 
MONIOHINOO mee et coetoe inas.casia> sa -s°||) 92,061,000 2.73 ,844,000 3.48 34,852,000 2.83 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co........| 40,663,623 2.14 43,814,599 2.25 29,078,000 1,48 
RPeened AROS can een c.e fetes «1 O11, 164; 995 5.24 ,000, 5.85 | 278,984,048 4.61 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co............;-| 13,382,967 1.34 13,338, 1.33 9,557,643 95 
Texas Instruments. .....0.5...-+-+-> ,000,928 1.84 14,142,788 3.59 7,921,000 2.00 
Texas Utilities Co........-..----+--+| 34,305,324 2.73 36,725,138 2.93 29,799,392 2.37 
midewsater Oil Co. i. 2c 2c vsthe reas + 2,616,000 ....| 33,941,000 2.23 31,351,000 2.01 
Timken Roller Bearing Co......--...} 11,171,221 10 29,856,040 5.60 16,469,796 3.09 
Trans World Airlines................ 1,764,381+ .26+ 9,402,000 1,41 6,083,000 91 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 5,635,577 13 18,965,000 2.57 14,540,073 1.87 
Union Carbide Corp......... 124,936,845 4.15 | 171,637,065 5.70 | 117,426,643 3.90 
Union Oil Co. of California 5999, 2:93 | 27,515,000 | 3.22 | 23,721,266 | 2.78 
Union Pacific Railroad. 77,782,444 3.29 64,841,359 2.71 42,838,234 1.78 
United Air Lines...... 14,300,262 4.05 13,799,000 3.66 ,711,535 2.43 
United: Aircraft Corp. .2.,.-.. 06 sees :294,7. 6.40 28,638,353. 4.25 10,864,815 1.53 
Milted Fruit’ C0 vests cline acces, 2) 22,041,575 2.60 12,087,670 1.39 ,491,000 40 
United Gas Corps... .<.- isa sic cies 2 sss 31,054,462 2.41 29,292,346 2.27 20,242,993 1.57 
AsnGypsum:COl cons. see sass. |-u 40,026,982 5.05 46,343,451 5.70 29,354,722 3.60 
RIS RRUDDEr CO. bo5 siete shin wee ie 22,670,772 3.05 35,580,081 5.30 25,490,427 3.76 
ee SLCOUCOID Aira ox od. + eens 301,558,231 5.13 | 253,975,686 4.24 | 245,887,840 4,20 
WPORIE OOs 9. ie deys cre weir cele ola ns ,043, 1.43 23,224,000 1.65 7,451,000 1.24 
Western Union Telegraph Co.........| 11,926,596 1.89 16,499,988 2.59 8,000,849 1,25 
Westinghouse Electric...............] 74,772,541 4.24 85,947,349 4.86 60,680,000 } 1.71(a) 
Weyerhaeuser Co.........-..-:----.| 49,614,586 1.46 60,407,431 2.00 39,703,703 1.31 
MW Woolworth CO; 6.6.60. les sae 6, 3.34 39,061,214 4.03 15,485,000*| 1.60* 
Tiihal 4 Coed 6 BARS Ae ne ee a 5.19 | 10,107,324 | 5.13 7,818,338 | 3.97 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. i; 1 6.23 30,956,040 8.90 21,565,636 6.19 
PEATE REE GUST lites Sahin si di ghkiss rol ass cgi 4.10 16,630,144 5.63 8,577,752 2.88 


Price Support by U. S. Government 


eC 


Source: Commodity Credit Corporation, U. S. Department of Agricuture 


The Commodit; Credit Corporation was 
created Oct. 17, 1933; and became a part of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1939. It is authorized 
to engage in buying, selling, lending and related 
activities in agricultural commodities, with the 
object of supporting farm prices. The 82nd 
Congress provided that price support should be 
at 90% of parity for basic agricultural com- 
modities and 75% to 90% for all other agricultural 
commodities for the 1953 and 1954 crops. The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 provided for flexible price 
supports on the basic commodities, beginning with 
the 1955 crop, at a level ranging from a minimum 
of 82.5% of parity to a maximum of 90% for 
1955 and from a minimum of 75% to a maximum 
of 90% in following years. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized 
by statute to borrow money as needed. This au- 
thorization was increased from $12,000,000,000 to 
$14,500,000,000 maximum amount to be outstanding 
at any one time on Auf. 1, 1956. ‘ss 


Effective Nov. 2, 1953, CCC has been a part of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the administrator of 
the latter also being executive vice president 
of CCC. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960, the 
total dollar volume of price support extended on 
1959 crops, totaled $3,194,000,000. This compared 
_ $3,992,000,000 on 1958 crops through June 30, 
1959. 


PROGRAM RESULTS 
Oct 17, 1933, through June 30, 1960 


Program Amount Program Amount 
Basic commodities.,........ Loss $3,360,999,042 | Commodity export program... Loss $850,978,848 
Designated nonbasic Storage facilities program..-.. Loss 12,484,840 

commodities..............Loss _ 3,267,082,203 | Accounts & notes receivable 
Other nonbasic commodities... Loss 663,262,472 (charge offs).............. Loss 9,444,775 
Exchange commodities: National Wool Act payments 
stratetic and critical recoverable by appro- 
materials.................L0ss _ 6,342,725 PRisiONs. sy eck. c tee ws Gain 265,775,598 
Emergency feed program. . Loss 59,925 a 
SESE! Total (excluding war- 
Total price support*,...Loss 7,297,746,367 time consumed sub- 
Special milk program for sidy cost)............,.Loss 7,925,794,692 
(SLUG TS) OS a aaa .... Loss 344,829,441 | Wartime consumer subsidy $ 
Supply program.............Gain 315,487,901 PPORTAMS. ... 5.7. esas ee 2,102,281,073 
Foreign purchase program... .Gain 50,341,879 - —— 
Emergency feed program..... Loss 41,915,799 Grand total........... Loss $10,028,075,765 


*Of the basic commodities of the price-support program the CCC reflected a loss of $1,249,197,687 on 
corn and cornmeal; a loss of $924,084,209 on wheat and wheat flour; a loss of $842,915,135 on cotton 
and a loss of $185,909,154 on peanuts. On nonbasic commodities there was a loss of $478,553,402 on Irish 
potatoes and a loss of $189,698,695 on eggs prior to their being removed from the list of commodities 
supported. Other major losses were $1,896,176,947 on milk and butterfat; $381,741,560 on wool; 
$243,015,391 on grain sorghums and $153,118,882 on barley, which commodities are under mandatory 
support by present legislation. Other nonbasic commodities for which supports are permissive reflected 
losses of $168,822,937 on flaxseed and linseed oil, and $117,419,748 on cottonseed and products. 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1960 
New loans made 


PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
As of June 30, 1960 


Commodity een tree tne reara ee ity Loans 
No. Amount Commodity (Gross) 
Basic commodities: Basic commodities: 
Corn.,.......:........| 272,964) $527,668,144 COLR STs aor oat ecg a ess Oe $646,380,373 
Cotton—extra long staple 24,606 9,542,567 Cotton—extra long staple. 7,056,411 
Cotton—upland,.......] 297,487 52,906,512 Cotton—upland.......... 1,610,337 
Ou te G4leae 28125 501: |e Peanut mcs eemee eee 46.793 
RUG M eerie c a.cccwe 8,262): £5,909:749 |) aRive.n etait ees ner 51,062 
Tobaccd.....-...+00 00s 15] 56,182,434 | Tobacco......-.2 22.02. .2.1111{ 417,670,513 
WWRCAt. savas eve sve. | 242,404 536,743,461 SVROREG. Srtrcet ae on oncceusbeNiaioe ss 163,061,574 
Total......;........| 840,892) 1,257,078,457 otal gee. meres 
Designated nonbasic E Designated nonbasic aber 
commodities: commodities: 
UBL ONE Seer oor “cine 17,078 25,627,062 Barley, o:6.%~ Oe Sco ee 26,848,261 
Grain sorghum.........| 49/428}  94,078'425 | Grain sorghum... ............. 14,072,334 
Honey... ee se ees, ae 4 29.272 Honey... +e. e- seve sees “AB, 
ARNT te iri naka sa "= v ck. ace fe ,023, EY eee oy ae ee ee” oe ee 
VS e eM rat iat. oss 869 BS,447. [ise Reeves seen At ced erst 
TEIVY § (eh or fe a 846). 4,825,206 [Wor DUNR Ollcocpceests oveen tata oe 4,314,133 
Totals seis se 73,410| 129,528,255 Epes ape 
Other nonbasic Ouknrenbons ee ee ae Saal®iee 
commodities: commodities: 
Beans, dry edible....... 3,978 11,211,381 Beans; dry edible............. 266 
Cottonseed. favor aoe, Se mat Rear Cottonseed... PALS ee : 
BRSOGU 5 oi cn ch cat 39, Blaxseed fake eu tata "113496" 
Naval stor Naval stores: Be oe 
peer cD sieitacatatieaes : east BLOB... es an) sean ee 
rpe : 50! Turpentine. x51... .. aren at eee beets aOR 
Soybeans. .... 54,198] 8 2,'752423 Soybeans... Seas eee 9,9800e2 
DYE RE iets ee Gale oP she ts 58,880 95,230,705 MotalZ. scores! 
Total price support loans! 973,182'$1,481,837,417 | Total price support loans._____ $1,302°310'ace 
Portraits on U. S. Treasury Bonds and Savings Bonds 
Denomi- | Savings Denomi- 
nation Treasury bonds bonds Bacon Treasury bonds Gay as 
= eS eae ee 
Me Omte Pecctaiel ss oi Sce-yiessis 0.0. silence ...|Franklin $1.000 |Lincoln............. .| Lincoln 
UNE calvin envih a sie 0 576<i06 Washington 5,000. |Monroe......... +++.+| Monroe 
50 |Jefferson............. Jefferson 10,000 |Cleveland........ -+-.]T. Roosevelt 
ROO NARCKSON Ge eee aces Cleveland 50,000. |McKinley..... Pes sme 
BOD STE cess bs 0% Rin inysimieca,acelecsveis F. D. Roosevelt 100,000 jGrant....... a bjeraseiae oases dy? 
500 'Washington..........!Wilson 1,000,000 {T. Roosevelt.. ey 


ether cerboos sees sesscee 


oe eee! ee Se eee Se eS eS ee 
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Average Consumers’ Price Indexes 
1947-49=100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in 5 of goods and services purchased by 
urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families. Data for 46 large, medium size, and small cities are 
combined for the all-city average. 


Housing 3 o 

=] 2 M4 r] Cr: 

»| 3 Siee/ fia /8 |g. g 

@ 2 |g g§ |x q OF g = 

Year FI 3 Biba] gi eo] gia |e |ag ] ae 

o £ = ae |S | e2] oe] a Q @ Sn qlee 

= ES G3 2 #$/ 2.2/8 & |< | 2 }3eo | 2 

= a] 3s | § | 82/33) of) sg) # | 8 15 | $8) gE 

< [|e] </]|e | 2 |0s|/ de} me/ac] a | Ss |f [ee | oe 
95.5) 95.9] 97.1] 95.0] 94.4] 97.6] 88.8] 97.2] 97.2] 90.6] 94.9] 97.6] 95.5] 96.1 
101.8] 100.0} 99.4} 103.3] 105.0} 102.5] 106.8} 99.6] 100.1] 108.5| 104.1] 101.1} 104.1] 103.4 
102.8} 101.2) - 98.1) 106.1] 108.8] 102.7} 110.5] 100.3} 101.2) 111.3] 106.0] 101.1] 103.4] 105.2 
111.0} 112.6) 106.9) 112.4) 113.1] 103.1) 116.4} 111.2] 109.0) 118.4] 111.1] 110.5] 106.5} 109.7 
113.5) 114.6] 105.8) 114.6] 117.9) 104.5] 118.7) 108.5) 111.8) 126.2| 117.2] 111.8] 107.0] 115.4 
114.4) 112.8) 104.8) 117.7] 124.1) 106.6] 123.9] 107.9] 115.3] 129.7] 121.3] 112-8] 108.0] 118.2 
114.8) 112.6] 104.3] 119.1] 128.5] 107.9] 123.5] 106.1) 117.4| 128.0] 125.2] 113.4} 107.0} 120.1 
114.5] 110.9] 103.7) 120.0] 130.3} 110.7} 125.2] 104.1} 119.1} 126.4] 128.0] 115.3] 106.6| 120.2 
116.2} 111.7} 105.5] 121.7] 132.7) 111.8] 130.7} 103.0) 122.9} 128.7] 132.6] 120.0] 108.1| 122.0 
120.2] 115.4] 106.9] 125.6] 135.2] 113.0] 137.4] 104.6| 127.5] 136.0] 138.0} 124.4] 112.2] 125.5 
123.5] 120.3] 107.0) 127.7| 137.7) 117.0} 134.9) 103.9) 131.4) 140.5) 144.6] 128.6] 116.7] 127.2 
124-6] 118.3] 107.9] 129.2] 139.7) 119.9] 136.6] 103.9] 134.3] 146.3] 150.8] 131.2] 118.6] 129.7 
125.4| 117.6] 107.9] 130.7| 140.9] 123.2) 139.0) 104.0) 135.9] 147.6] 153.5] 132.7] 120.3] 131.8 
125.6) 117.4] 108.4} 131.2] 141.0} 124.0} 139.0] 104.3) 136.3] 147.5] 154.7] 132.6] 120.6] 131.8 
125.7} 117.7} 108.8) 131.3] 141.2} 124.1] 137.2) 104.7] 136.9] 146.5} 155.0} 132.7}-120.9] 131.7 
-2| 119.5) 108.9] 131.4] 141.4) 124.4) 136.3) 104.7) 137.0) 146.1] 155.5) 132.9} 121.1] 131.9 
119.7) 108.9] 131.2] 141.4] 124.7) 132.9} 104.3) 137.2] 145.6) 155.9) 133.2) 121.4] 131.9 
120.3} 108.9] 131.3] 141.6] 124.7] 132.3] 104.3] 137.3] 145.8] 156.1] 133.2] 121.1) 132.0 
120.6) 109.1) 131.3] 141.8} 124.8] 132.9) 104.1) 137.4) 145.9) 156.4) 133.4] 121.6] 132.2 
120.1] 109.3] 131.5] 141.9] 124.9] 133.4] 103.5} 137.6] 146.2] 156.7] 133.8! 121.9] 132.4 


1Includes tobacco, peenous beverages, and ‘‘miscellaneous services’’ (such as legal services, banking 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods 


(1947-49=100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


Food at home 


Year Total Total Cereals, | Meats, 
and month food food bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits, Other 

at home products fish products | vegetables foods! 

1947 Avg.. 95.9 95.9 94.0 93.5 96.7 97.6 100.1 
e 100.0 100.0 102.7 100.5 96.9 101.9 97.5 
101.2 101.2 104.5 104.9 95.9 97.6 101.2 

112.6 112.6 114.0 117.2 107.0 106.7 114.6 

114.6 114.6 116.8 116.2 111.5 117.2 109.3 

112.8 112.5 119.1 109.9 109.6 113.5 112,2 

112.6 111.9 121.9 108.0 106.1 111.9 114.8 

110.9 109.7 123.9 101.6 105.9 113.5 111.5 

111.7 110.2 125.6 97.1 108.7 119.0 112.8 

115.4 113.8 130.5 105.2 111.8 118.6 112.9 

120.3 118.8 133.1 115.1 113.5 127.1 112.4 

118.3 115.9 134.2 110.7 114.3 125.1 106.1 

117.6 114.7 134.8 106.4 116.5 125.7 104.5 

117.4 114.4 135.2 106.2 116.5 125.9 102.9 

117.7 114.7 135.5 107.2 116.4 125.0 103.4 

119.5 116.7 135.8 109.3 115.3 129.9 106.1 

119.7 117.0 135.6 109.7 115.0 132.9 104.9 

120.3 117.7 136.1 110.3 115.0 136.1 104.5 

120.6 117.9 137.5 110.8 115.8 134.4 104.8 

120.1 117.4 137.7 111.3 116.6 127.3 106.5 


iIncludes cane: fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) and other miscellaneous foods. 


Wholesale Price Indexes 
y of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
The Wholesale. SSrlaty, Market Price Index is designed to show the rate and direction of the 
composite ot price movements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity, 


terms of sale, etc. fF , 2 - 
Wh s in quantities, not to prices received or paid by wholesalers. 
ET pee ie ayy production or central marketing points, most of them collected from manu- 


facturers and producers. 


Aug.! | June | June, June | June | June| June 
Group (1947-49100) 1960 1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 
..| 119.2 | 119.5 | 119.7 | 119.2 | 118.3 | 114.2 | 110.3 

Es rn hE ee re a RE 468 | 89:0 | 89:8 | 996 | 98:0 | O13 | Or 

PROGCHHEM OOS APY cis arsed ca Octo aes an os 107.9 | 107.6 | 108:1 | 113.5 | 106.7 | 1023 | 103.9 
F 125.3 | 125.9 | 121.5 | 115.6 
mmodities other than farm and foods.| 128.2 | 128.2 | 128.2 5.: 

AM extile products and apparel.........eseeeeee 96.1 96.3 94.9 93.3 95.4 94.9 95.2 
Hides, skins and leather products........ ...| 108.7-} 110.3 | 118.9 | 100.3 | 100.5 | 100.2 92.9 
Fuel ‘power and lighting materials. | 14d3e | 112.3 | 111.2 110.7 116.0 | 110.5 | 106.8 
Chernleals and allied products, 110.5 | 110.2 | 110.0 | 110.7 | 109.7 | 107.1 | 106.8 
Rubber and products......-. 145.3 | 147.2 | 146.6 | 144.2 | 146.7 | 142.8 | 140.3 
Lumber and wood products. ... 119.7 | 122.4 | 128.9 | 116.4 | 118.7 | 127.3 | 123.7 
Pulp paper and allied products ...| 133.3 | 133.5 | 132.3 130.5 | 129.9 | 127.4 118.3 
Metals and metal products.........++-s++-+- 153.6 | 153.8 | 153.3 | 148.8 | 152.9 | 145.8 | 132.6 
Machinery and motive products............++- 153.2 | 153.4 | 153.0 | 149.5 146.2 136.8 127.1 
Furniture and other household durables....... 122.9 | 123.0 | 123.6 | 123.0 | 122.5 | 1181 | 115.2 
Non-metallic minerals—structural......-.. Oa 1333 ae 1gts ted ee bye iw 

\ tled beverages. i 31. 32.4 28. 27. A 6 
UOT oe a lek ae gee! “a9'9 | 90:0 | 910 | 93.7! 90:1! 92:0! “Bou 


ipreliminary. 
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Future of the Uranium Industry 


Source: L. K. Olson, Commissioner, Atomic Energy Commission, in address at the 
American Mining Congress, Las Vegas, Nev., Oct. 13, 1960. 


At the present time AEC has contracts 
for the purchase of uranium concentrates 
from 27 domestic mills, of which 25 are in 
operation. Domestic production in_ fiscal 
year 1961 will be at the all-time high of 
about 18,000 tons U308, costing the AEC 
in excess of $300,000,000. : : 

From the inception of operations in 1942 
through June 30, 1960, approximately 160,- 
000 tons of uranium were purchased, of 
which 61,800 tons were domestic produc- 
tion. Estimated purchases, domestic plus 
foreign, in the 614 year period from July 
1, 1960, to Dec. 31, 1966, will be nearly 
equal to the amount purchased in the 
preceding 18 years, 5 

For both strategic and economic rea- 
sons the maximum utilization of domestic 
uranium resources has been a continuing 
AEC objective. On Jan. 1, 1960, total re- 
serves were estimated at 86,000,000 tons 
containing 240,000 tons U308. 

Deliveries of uranium under contracts 
from Canada and from overseas will grow 
propsessively smaller over the next sev- 
eral years. At the beginning of fiscal 1961 
approximately 50,700 tons of U308 re- 
mained to be~delivered from_ foreign 
sources, of which approximately 29,300 
tons will come from Canada. 

The Belgian Congo was the principal 
source of supply during the critical war 
years. Final delivery has now been com- 
pleted. Mr. Lumumba is reported to have 
said that some of the problems arising be- 


tween mineral-rich Katanga province and 
the Congo government are due to the 
United States’ interest in preventing the 
Soviet Union from ob Katanga 
uranium. The fact of the matter is that 
the Shinkolobwe mine has been exhausted 
and was closed months before the Congo 
attained independence. We understand 
that the mill was still operating at the 
time of the disturbances in order to clean 
up surface stocks. The Union of South 
Africa is currently the largest supplier to 
the Combined Development Agency. | 

Much of the future of the uranium in- 
dustry lies in the success of our efforts to 
develop civilian nuclear power which 
will be economically competitive with 
power produced from fossil fuels. 

The United States now has 13 operable 
power reactors and experiments designed 
for developing information which can be 
applied to nuclear production of elec- 
tricity. Twenty other plants are under 
construction. 2 $ 2 

The success we achieve in reducing 
costs will determine the rate of growth of 
nuclear power. We have not yet achieved 
the required costs. In a 300,000 KW nu- 
clear plant constructed with private fin- 
ancing, nuclear power could be produced 
at a cost of about 9 to 10 mills per kwh. 
Through possible improvements, we be- 
lieve units could be constructed in the 
1963-1965 peu tO produce power cost- 
ing from 7 to 8 mills per kwh. 


U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve System 


Industrial production Construct’ncon- Employ- > 
(physical volume) tracts (value) ment a a 

1957—100 1947-49—100 1947-49—100 = Fy) 8 3s 

Manuf. | 3 2 = al 

Year Manufactures production é : eet st 
3 2 workers 5 Ege ee on 

A = i 5 - oe os ° a 

el el ii 3 a/ 2] 18 | eyes el} el | = 

Ss 2 a & 3 = 9 . Peal Sis © 1 Si] (Sos By | oe 

a ‘3 ‘ a) 9 = FI = i) 2} as eo ON 1s s og 

$1 215/88} 8/818) 3 |] 5/85] e8| & | ss S83] ss] se 
ete tales! 2/5 | 8) a8] 328) a8] a [aS.io8S/csiee 
1947 65 66 62 70 76 39 84 86 83 | 99.4]103.4) 97.7) 120 98 | 95.5) 96.4 
1948 68 69 64 72 80 43 | 102 98 | 105 |101.6/102.8)105.1) 116 | 104 |102.8/104.4 
1949 64 65 59 (GON are § 46 | 113] 116 | 111 | 99.0] 93.8] 97.2) 98 99 101.8) 99.2 
1950 75 76 yal 79 80 53 | 159 | 185 | 142 |102.3] 99.6)111.7) 108 | 107 |102.8/103.1 
1951 81 82 80 82 87 60 | 171 | 170 | 172 |108,2]106.4)129.8) 113 | 112 |111.0)114.8 
1952 84 85 85 83 87 65 | 183 | 183 | 183 |110.4/106.3/136.6} 106 | 114 |113.5)111.6 
1953 91 92 96 87 89 71 192 | 178 | 201 |113.6}111.8/151.4) 107 | 118 /114.4/110.1 
1954 85 86 85 87 86 77 | 215 | 232 |} 204 |110.7)101.8/137.7| 96 | 118 {114.8/110.3 
1955 96 97 98 95 95 85 | 261 | 280 | 248 |114.4/105.6/152.9) 106 | 128 }114.5)110.7 
1956 9 | 100 | 100 9 | 100 94 | 198 | 199 | 198 |118.3]106.7/161.4| 107 | 135 }116.2/114.3 
1957 ,| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 1 100 | 100 | 100 /119.2)104.4/162.7| 100 | 135 |120.2/117.6 
1958. 93 92 87 | 100 91 105 | 110 | 113 | 107 |115.5] 94 148,7| 87 | 136 |123.5)119.2 
1959.| 105 | 105 | 102 | 110 95 | 115 | 113 | 132 101 118.8] 98.9|167.3| 90 | 144 |124.6]119.5 


1Indexes beginning 1956 are based on data for 48 States from F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1956-57=100. 


Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. S. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


(In millions of dollars) 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1956 
Pood and tobacco....... erpeore 22,223) 44,573) 59,670) 73,292] 76,872 
Clothing, accessories and jewelry 8,857] 19,706] 23,795] 28,430] 29,732 
PETSONAl CATE... cece es 1,036} 1,982) 2,45 3,399 73: 
TENTED SS Sci aS ne eee nian oe ee 9,327| 12,407| 21,198] 30,738] 32,694 
Household operation................... 10,479} 15,530] 29,003] 36,522] 38,928 
Medical care and death expenses........ 3,533] 5,756} 9,711) 14,014] 15,396 
MOrsOns) HUSINESS.,.......... 0.5.0. c0d vee 3,646 ,431) 8,005] 12,993} 14,573 
MEEANISDOLUAGION, cass co ec sins cv acee Gaee ele 7,143 ,845| 24,654) 35,341) 33,987 
RBBRE DION iis Sie Gcicviche ciara scale cise ete ,761| 6,139] 11,278] 14,220} 15,193 
Private education and research..... 641 974; 1,801 597 :903 
Religious and welfare activities.........| 1,012] 1,735] . 2,364] 3,106] 3,465 
Foreign travel and remittances—net..... 223| 1,621)  1,082| 2,288] 2,440 
Total personal consumption 

expenditures. ..............ccevece 


71,881/121,6991195,0131256,940! 269,917 


285,164 


1958 


293,495 


1959 


313,835 


| 
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Civilian Employment of the Federal Government 


Source: United States Civil Service Commission, data as of June 30, 1960 


Includes all paid employees of agencies listed below: excludes employees of Centr: telligence 
Agency and the National Security Agency (not reported to the Civil Barvics Communion: and 
uncompensated employees. 


United States Outside United States 


Agency Ce F 4 
a ull- Part- ie 
areas Total time time Total < 


Total, all agencies... 
Percent distribution. 
os eras Branch: 


Ongress. . 
Acenitoet of the ‘Capitol. : 
Botanic Garden 
General Aeoounting Office. . 
Government Printing Office. 
Library of Congress............ 
Judicial Branch. x dine 
Executive Branch: Executive 
Office of the President: 
White House Office............. 
Bureau of the Budget.......... 
Council of Economic Advisers... . 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. 
National Security Council. ...... 
Office of Civil & Defense 
Mobilization. . 
President's Advisory Committee” 
on Government Organization.. 
President’s Committee on Fund-— 
Raising within Federal Service. 
Executive Seyet tents: 
ee aS ai int 9,099 9,014)... .85) 28,7671) gee 
Defense: Bhs 
Office of the Secreta: 
Army. . 
Navy. . 
2 a Fore 
ustice.. >. a , 30,63: 2 3 
pee Office=-3... : 5 60 i! dH 
terior. ARS 56,11 52,340 3,321 - 450| -- 3391 aa 
Agriculture. . b rt 
Commerce. 
Labor. 
Health, ‘Education and Weltfare.. 
Independent agencies: 
Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations... 
Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission......... 
American Battle pop ssiog ene 
Commission. aris 
Atomic Energy Commission, :.: 
Board of Sete rs: Federal 
Reserve Syste! i 
Boston National "Historic Sites’ 


Commission. r Bid 3 3 2 1 re 
Canal Zone Government. .....:. 2,625}. . Pe ee 2,625 
Civil Aeronautics Board......... 755 755} 755). Sod 
Civil Service Commission.. 3,579 3,576 3,504 72 3 
Civil War Centennial Commission 7 7 7\. seats ae 
Commission of Fine Arts. 4 4 4). als se 
Commission on Civil Rights. 82 82) 71 pe Y hare ene 
Development Loan Fund........ 117 117) 116 1}. oes 
Export-Import Bank....... wee 237 237) 237 Sie — 
Farm Credit Administration 245 245 231 14). . NET: 
Federal Aviation Agency........ 38,132 37,260) 36,619 641 872 
Federal Coal Mine Safety 

Board-of Review... ..-05.0.-..- th 4 Shi 
Federal Communications Comm,, 7 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.. 4 


Federal Facilities Corporation... . 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service.......... 
Federal Power Commission...... 
Federal Trade Commission...... 
Foreign Claims Settlement Comm. 
General Services Administration. . 
Government Contract Committee 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Indian Claims Commission...... 
Information Agency............ 
Interstate Commerce Comm..,.. 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Comm.. 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Commission.... 
National Capitol HousingAuthority 
National Capital Planning con 
National Labor Relation Board. 
National Mediation Board....... 
National Science Foundation... .. 
Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission........«. 
Panama Canal Company........ 39: 
Railroad Retirement Board...... 234 2,22 i rd HS eee as eee ris oie 
Renegotiation Board........... «Cetera ed Chandhaaes foes.) Ooo 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation.,.......+.. 
Securities and Exchange Comm. 
Selective Service System........ 


980 979 Uses oc lt aan een ee 
6,230 6,078 4,195| 1,88 ib4 


rh aA :2 her il NW 
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nited States 


Total 
Agency all 
areas 
Small Business Administration. . .|. 2,244 ZITO). 2240 f nse 
Smithsonian Institution. ........ 1,555) s- 1,545) «21453; i (a OCC 
Soldiers’ Home................ 1,041 
Study Commission—Southeast 
IRA VCR ISARING cas 3 2-2 och rere a2 45 
Study Commission—Texas 
SRUVEGABABINGL. ... Seales ww e's oo 48}0. © 48) SES! = TS ans aie lasere anaes Paretens 
Subversive Activities Control 
UU ae ee 25 25 Hes 
Tarifé Commission......<....... 271 271 rere 
ee che United States. - ah a3 ies: de vaso aon aL ee 
‘ennessee ey Authority...... A 
Veterans Administration........| 172,338} 171,243) 3151,753) 19,490 
Virgin Islands Corporation...... Th eee oe aay Se cr ge 7 


Includes 15,574 temporary piece-rate workers for 


2Includes 14,443 employees of the International Cooperation 
from local trust funds established by foreign governments. 


3Includes resident physicians and interns. 
Civilian emplo 


the Eighteenth Decennial Cens 


yment of the Federal Government—total as of June 30—(1930) 601,319; (1935) 780,582; 


(1940) 1,042,420; (1945) 3,816,310; (1950) 1,960,708; (1955) 2,397,309; (1956) 2,398,736; (1957) 2,417,565; 
(1958) 2,382,491; (1959). 2,382,807; (1960) 2,398,705. 2 


Federal Civilian Employment 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


United States Department of Labor 


(In thousands) 


Wear United States Washington, D. C.? 
and Execu- Legis- Judi- Execu- | Legis- Judi- 
month Total! tives lative cial Total tives lative cial 
1953 Average. . 2,305,000 | 2,278,800 22,200 3,900 | 240,900 | 219,800 20,300 700 
1954 fecrnce. 2,188,000 | 2,161,600 21,900 4,000 227,500 | 206,700 20,100 700 
1955 Average 2,187,000 | 2,161,700 21,600 4,100 | 230,100 | 209,600 19,800 700 
1956 Average.’. 2,209,000 | 2,183,100 21,900 4,300 231,200 | 210,300 20,200 700 
1957 Average.....| 2,217,000 | 2,190,200 22,100 4,600 233,100 | 212,200 20,200 700 
1958 Average..... 91,000 | 2,164.2) 22,100 4,700 228,100 | 207,100 20,200 800 
1959 Average..... 2,197,000 | 2,169,600 22,500 4,800 | 231,300 | 209,900 20,600 800 
SH SA teh vs «sas > 151,000 | 2,123,600 22,500 4,800 | 231,500 | 210,000 20,700 800 
LU) oF eee oan 2,153,000 | 2,125,300 22,400 ZOD EY: Sees crencthaearcdivantus tie Gnieaaliee mei 
Mar.. 2,331,000 | 2,303,600 22,500 ee ees CRY be) Te oe 
Apr.. 2,334,000 | 2,306,8! 22,500 Le ee eer ne 8 Sees 
Bothy wide «a 2,212,000 | 2,184,600 22,500 4.900 9.2 ois <'n aa dees Scheel eae 
CTC ee eames 2,204,000 | 2,176,600 22,800 6 SOG) ioc us.e ace bs'0,0) tees a Sh weal epee eg al 
July (Prel.)...'! 2,205,000 | 2,177,100 22,800 4 QOD sb: PTE Nin gist lin alake-asdataal go shana tal ie ON CI eee te 


iContinental United States only. 


2Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metropolitan Area (District of 


Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virgin 


counties). 


#Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and Government corporations. 
Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals and on force-account construction. 


United States Government Agencies 
Address: Washington, D. C, Location of agencies in parentheses, 


As of November 15, 1960 


Atomic Energy Commission—The Commission: 
John A. McCone, chmn., John H. Williams, John S. 
Graham, John F. Floberg, Robert E. Wilson, Sam- 
uel W. Jensch, f 

Civil Aeronautics Board—Chairman: Whitney 
Gillilland. (Universal Bldg.) 

Civil Rights Commission—Commissioners: John 
A. Hannah, chmn., Robert G. Storey, vice chmn., 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, Doyle E. Carlton, John S. 
Battle, George M. Johnson. (726 Jackson Place) 

Civil Service Commission—Commissioners: Rog- 
er W. Jones, chmn., Barbara B. Gunderson, Fred- 
erick J. Lawton. (8th and F Sts.) 

Farm Credit Administration—Governor: R._ B. 
Tootell. (14th St. and Independence Ave., S. W.). 
Federal Aviation Agency—Administrator: Elwoo 

R. Queseda. (1711 New York Ave.) 

Federal Communications Commission—Commis- 
sioners: Frederick W. Ford, chmn., John S. Cross, 
Rosel H, Hyde, Robert T. Bartley, Robert E. Lee, 
T. A. M. Craven, Charles H. King. (Pennsylvania 
Ave. at 12th St.), 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Chair- 
man. Jesse P. Wolcott. (National Press Bldg.) 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board—Chairman: 
Albert J, Robertson. (101 Indiana Ave.) 

Federal Mediation and Reconciliation Service— 
Director; Joseph F. Finnegan. (Labor Dept. Bldg.) 

Federal Power Commission — Commissioners: 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, chmn., Arthur Kline, vice 
any Frederick Stueck, William R. Connole, (441 

Federal Reserve System—Chairman, Board of 
Governors: William McC. Martin, Jr. (Federal 
Reserve Bldg.) 

Federal Trade Commission—Commissioners: Earl 
W. Kintner, chmn., Sigurd Anderson, William C. 
Kern, Robert T. Secrest, Edward K. Mills, Jr. 
(Pennsylvania Ave. at 6th St.) 

General Accounting Office—Comptroller Genera] 
of the United States: Joseph Campbell. (441 G St.) 

General Services Administration—Administrator: 


Franklin G. Floete, (General Services Bldg.) 

Government Printing Office—Public Printer: 
Raymond Blattenberger. (Capitol and H Sts.) - 

_ Housing and Home Finance Agency—Admin- 
istrator: Vacant. (1626 K St.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Commission- 
ers: John H. Winchell, chmn., Howard G. Freas, 
Everett Hutchinson, Donald P. McPherson, Law- 
rence K, Walrath, Rupert L. Murphy, Charles A. 
Webb, Abe M. Goff, Kenneth H. Tuggle, Clyde E. 
Herring. (12th St. and Constitution Ave.) 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration— 
Administrator: Dr. Thomas Keith Glennan. (1520 


National Labor Relations Board—Chairman: 
Boyd Leedom. ae and C Sts., S. W. 

National Mediation Board—Members: Robert O. 
Boyd, chmn., Francis O’Neill, Leverett Edwards. 
(1230 16th St. 

National Science Foundation—Director: Alan T. 
Waterman. (1951 Constitution Ave.) 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization—Direc- 
tor: Leo A. Hoegh. (Executive Office Bldg.) 

Railroad Retirement ‘Board—Chairman: Howard 
W. Habermeyer. (Rm, 444, 425 13th St.; Main Office, 
844 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 

Securities and Exchange Commission—Commis- 
sioners: Edward N. Gadsby, chmn., Andrew D. 
Orrick, Harold C. Patterson, Earl Freeman Hast- 
ings, James C, Sargent. (425 2nd St.) 

Selective Service System—Director: Lt. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey. (451 Indiana Ave.) 

Small Business Administration—Administrator: 
Philip McCallum. (811 Vermont Ave. 

Tariff Commission, United States—Chairman: 
Joseph E, Talbot. (8th and E Sts.) 

Tennessee Valley Authority—Directors: Herbert 
D. Vogel. chmn., Arnold R. Jones, Brooks Hays. 
(Woodward Bldg. : 

United States Information Agency—Director: 
ee Se (1776 Pennsylvania Ave.) 

Veterans Administration—Administrator: Sum- 
ner G. Whittier. (Vermont at H St.) 


us. 
Administration of whom 3,935 are paid 


| 
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MEDICINE AND HEALTH 


Cancer Virus Sought; U. S. Authorizes Oral Vaccine for Polio 


CANCER 
SEARCH FOR A VIRUS 


Search for a virus that may cause can- 
cer, and studies to establish the immunit 
of the body against cancer, were accel- 
erated in 1960. A discovery of what 
appears to be a virus in specimens of 
human cancer was announced by Sloan- 
Kettering Institute. Investigations into 
immunity started a new study of regres- 
sion in cancer cases and an attempt to 
find the basis for an anti-cancer vaccine. 

What the American Cancer Society 
terms ‘hopeful advances” in this direc- 
tion, reported in 1960, were: | 

(1) For the first time a specific virus 
was linked with eight forms of cancer 
of human origin. Dr. Helene W. Toolan 
and a_ team of workers at the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute in New York located 
it in the tissues of patients with cancer, 
but not in the tissues of normal persons. 
With the exception of leukemia, no virus 
has been either isolated or even asso- 
ciated until now with a cancer of human 
origin. For reasons still not determined, 
the virus has not yet been found in the 
human cancer tissue itself, unless the 
cancer cells are first transplanted into 
animals, Investigators do not yet know 
whether this virus is causing cancer or 
has any relation to its development, They 
only know that it is there. 

(2) Drs. John and Ruth Graham, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., began research in 1956 for a 
vaccine to help patients who were beyond 
help by surgery, radiation, or drugs. They 
made the vaccine by taking cancer cells 
from a victim, grinding them up and then 
injecting them back into the patient. 
All patients were women with uterine 
eancer. The Grahams say the number of 
cases was too few, but after three years, 
more than 10% show no signs of cancer. 

(3) Dr. Steven O. Schwartz, Chicago 
researcher, believes he has demonstrated 
that viruses cause human leukemia. From 
the brain tissue of human beings who had 
died of leukemia, he isolated a filtered 
liquid which he suspected contained 
virus-like particles. This was injected 
under the skin of human _ volunteers— 
prisoners at Cook County jail. From them 
he took blood samples and produced a 
serum and injected it into mice who were 
expected to develop leukemia. When 
these mice were injected, the serum gave 
them protection against leukemia. Mice 
that received no serum did develop lu- 
kemia. This suggested that the material 
from human patients contained a virus 
which had stimulated the volunteers’ 
built-in body defenses to create antibodies 
to combat the virus. _ 

(4) A cancer investigator at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Dr. Manfred M. Mayer, 
described experiments pointing to the 
possible mobilization of the body’s own 
defense system for a more effective attack 
against cancer. He is working with a 
serum substance called complement, for 
bolstering up bodily defense. 

The immunological approach would call 
for increased basic research in all of its 
phases. Surgery and radiation can today 
relieve only half of the cancer patients. 
Drugs help some, but no five-year cure 
has resulted as yet from their use. The 
field of immunology represents a possi- 
bility of prevention. : 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject the American Cancer Society called 
50 scientists for a three-day, off-the- 


record conference on immunology in 
March, 1961. 


The Cancer Control Program of the 
Public Health Service was developed in 
1960 with the support of $1,500,000 appro- 

riated by Congress for this purpose for 

cal 1960-61, The object was community 
education, including professional and 
technical education in cytology; emphasis 
on periodic physical examinations, espe- 
cially for uterine involvement; coopera- 
tion with rehabilitation agencies and dis- 
semination of latest methods in cancer 
prevention and control. The Public Health 
Service announced the award of 33 grants 
totaling $789,236 for demonstrations in the 
early diagnosis of cancer and for train- 
ing laboratory assistants in methods that 
aid in early diagnosis, 


A 6-year program of intensified research 
on cancer has been started at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati under direction of 
Dr. Albert B. Sabin. It is being financed 
by a grant of po eee given by the U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare to 
the University and the Children’s Hospital 
Research Foundation of Cincinnati. 


A conclusion that cancer can be trans- 
mitted by contagion was reached by Dr. 
B. R. Burmester at the Regional Poultry 
Laboratory of the Dept. of Agriculture, 
East Lansing, Mich. Dr. Burmester ex- 
perimented on chickens with rous sar- 
coma, a cancer caused by virus, and 
concluded that tumors in chickens 
infected artificially or by contact were 
the same. Healthy chickens, placed in 
pens with infected poultry, apparently 
acquired the tumors by contact. 


The provisional death rate in England 
and Wales from all forms of cancer in 
1959 was 2,261 for males and 2,063 for 
females, per 1,000,000 of population. The 
rate for males showed an increase in 
cancer of the lung and bronchus from 
784 to 831 per 1,000,000 over the year 
before; similarly the rate for women for 
lung cancer increased from 119 to 123 per 
1,000,000. Deaths of men from cancer were 
51,783, of which 18,181, over 35% ‘were 
from lung and bronchus cancer, but in 
women only 2,882 out of 45,333 deaths 
were ascribed to this cause. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th St., New 
York, N.Y. In the 1960 Cancer Crusade, the Society 
raised $28,400,000 for research, education and 
service. As of Sept. 1, 1960, the Society was sup- 
porting 651 research grants amounting to 
$17,661,470. 

Officers for 1961 include Dr. John W. Cline, 
Stanford University School of Medicine, pres.; 
Dr. Thomas Carlile, University of Washington 
School of Medicine, vice-pres.; Rutherford L. Ellis, 
Atlanta, Ga., ch. of the board; Dr. Harold S. 
Diehl, senior vice pres. for research and medical 
affairs; Lane W, Adams, executive vice pres. 

The Society has 61 chartered- divisions and 
3,057 units. Nearly 13,000 physicians and dentists 
serve on division and unit boards. There are 
nearly 50,000 community leaders and more than 
2,000,000 volunteers fighting cancer in their com- 
munities. April, designated Cancer Control Month 
by the President, is the climax of the crusade. 

A program to alert teen-agers to the hazards 
of cigaret smoking was started In 1960 by the 
American Cancer Society, with films and folders. 
The folders point to the statistical association 
between lung cancer and excessive cigaret smok- 
ing. Dr. Warren H. Cole, addressing the American 
Cancer Society Oct, 26, 1960, said: ‘‘The case 
against such carcinogens as occur in the cigaret 
smoke is so strong that it seems certain now that 
some 20,000 lives a year are the cost the American 
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ublic pays for this luxury.” The appeal to teen- 

axeta i. “prevention is the best protection. Not 
taking up smoking is now the best way to prevent 
lung cancer. If you have already started smoking, 
the best prevention is to give up smoking. 


POLIOMYELITIS 
SABIN VACCINE AUTHORIZED 


Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, an- 
nounced official approval of the use of 
live-virus vaccine for poliomyelitis and 
gave the regulations for its production for 
commercial use. It will be licensed in the 
spring, 1961. Authorization was given the 
three types developed by Dr. Albert B. 
Sabin of the University of Cincinnati for 
the three types of polio, to be adminis- 
tered orally. ’ 

The vaccine was developed with grants 
given by the National Foundation which 
gave $1,198,000 since 1940 for the experi- 
ments. This was made possible by the 
March of Dimes contributions from the 
public. The National Foundation also sup- 
ued the Salk vaccine, which is given 

y_ injection. : . 

Dr. Sabin, 54, was born in Bialystok, 
Russia (now Poland) and came to the 
United States with his parents when he 
was 15. He studied at New York Univer- 
sity under Prof. Wm. H. Park, micro- 
biologist, and was-inspired by Paul de 
Kruif’s Microbe Hunters to turn to re- 
search. He worked at Rockefeller Insti- 
tute. During World War II he served in 
the Army Medical Corps and developed 
vaccines against dengue fever and Jap- 
anese encephalitis. He won the rank of 
Lieut. Colonel and the Order of Merit. 

The vaccine was first tried on millions 

in the Soviet Union. In Cincinnati nearly 
200,000 school children received it. Special 
precautions must be used in preparing 
and applying it. 
_ To determine best methods for apply- 
ing live vaccine in the United Stateg the 
Surgeon General, Dr. Leroy Burney, ap- 
pointed a Committee on Poliomyelitis 
Control, composed of representatives of 
medical association, health agencies, the 
Children’s Bureau and the National Foun- 
dation. The Committee was to determine, 
among other topics, whether the vaccine, 
which is given orally, should be provided 
on a community and an individual basis. 

In 1950, H. Koprowski, G. A. Jervis, and 
T. W. Norton discovered that the oral ad- 
ministration of a rodent-adapted labora- 
tory strain of Type 2 poliovirus (the TN 
strain) to 20 non-immune children caused 
asymptomatic intestinal infection fol- 
lowed by the development of homotypic 
antibodies in blood. In 1960 reports pre- 
sented at the International Symposium on 
Live Poliovirus Vaccines held in Moscow 
in May and at the Second International 
Conference on Live Poliovirus Vaccines in 
Washington, D. C., in June disclosed that 
about 60,000,000 people have been fed the 
attenuated live poliovirus vaccines. Ex- 
periences with this vaccine were also de- 
scribed at the Fifth International Polio- 
myelitis Conference in Copenhagen. 

The live polio vaccine was developed 
by Dr. Albert B. Sabin of the University 
of Cincinnati and Dr. Herald Rea Cox of 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 
It may be taken orally. The inactivated 
virus vaccine is the discovery of Dr. Jonas 
EB. Salk of the University of Pittsburgh 
and calis for injection. 

Dr. Sabin reported that no polio had 
occurred in Cincinnati after 108,000 were 
given live vaccine, nor in Rochester, N. Y., 
where 150,000 were so treated. The live 
virus vaccine has been used widely in the 
Soviet Union, and in West Berlin. 


The Salk e vaccine is used generally 
in En; lend euere cases: of Sane have 
been decreasing. It is available under the 
National Health Service. 


POLIO CASES DECREASE 


Polio cases reported to the U. S. Public 
Health Service decreased in 1960. During 
the first 40 weeks there were 2,435, as 
against 6,652 for the same period in 1959. 

e number of paralytic cases was 1,662 
as against 4,284. California reported the 
largest number, 363, as against 338 in 1959; 
South Carolina increased with 122 as 
against 71, but New York, Illinois, Min- 
nesota and Texas, which had many cases 
in 1959, showed decreases, Texas report- 
ing 150 for the first 40 weeks, whereas in 
1959 it had 477. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


The National Foundation, 800 Second Ave., New 
York, N. ¥., is a nonprofit organization formed in 
1938 at the request of President Roosevelt to fight 
poliomyelitis. It started the March of Dimes as a 
fund-raising arm, which received $29,700,000 in 
contributions in 1960. In the same year it aided 
40,000 patients and spent $15,600,000 in its medical 
care program. Among other expenses a total of 
$5,000,000 went into research and $1,500,000 for a 
professional education program. Since 1938 the 
overall medical care program expenditures were 
$370,400,000: In the same period 8,918 scholarships 
and fellowships were awarded for professional 
education. 

Research grants to Dr. Jonas E. Salk enabled 
him to develop the Salk antipolio vaccine and the 
organization has provided financial support to Dr. 
Albert B. Sabin in his search for a live-virus anti- 
polio vaccine. In 1958, it expanded its program to 
include an attack on two other crippling diseases, 
birth defects and arthritis. ‘The patient aid pro- 
gram serves three groups: victims of paralytic 
polio; those under 19 with certain birth defects 
affecting the central nervous system; and those 
under 19 with rheumatoid arthritis, including 
Still’s disease. With respect to its expanded pro- 
gram, the National Foundation has found that 
11,000,000 Americans have arthritis and 250,000 
infants are born each year with birth defects. 

Among other activities the health agency carries 
on a campaign for wider use of polio vaccine and 
sends aid, including equipment and nursing, to 
areas that suffer polio outbreaks. Among areas 
with high polio incidence in 1960 were Puerto Rico, 
Rhode Island, Maine, South Carolina, Maryland 
and California. : 

The National Foundation also maintains evalua- 
tion and demonstration centers and has established 
two birth defect and four arthritis clinical study 
centers in major cities. It supports the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation, with its training courses 
for therapists. The objective of the New March of 
Dimes in 1961 is $45,000,000. - 

Basil O’Connor is president and chairman of the 
executive committee of The National Foundation. 


HEART DISEASES 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE and its relation to 
heart attacks was starred on the agenda 
of the scientific session of the American 
Heart Assn. in St, Louis Oct. 21-23, 1960. 
An important report was made by a team 
from the Massachusetts Memorial Hos- 
pital, where 2,822 hypertensive patients 
were studied over a term of five years to 
determine the value of new drugs in their 
‘treatment. 'They were divided into two 
groups—those treated with medicine or 
surgery before new drugs were intro- 
duced and those treated with the drugs. 

The new drugs were reported to have 
cut the death rate almost in half. In the 
medically treated group, the five-year 
mortality rate fell from 53% to 27% after 
the gre diate oe drugs came into use. 
The mortality rate of surgically treated 
patients in the same period rose from 18% 
to 24%, a possible reason being that since 
the application of the drugs only the most 
severe cases have had surgery. 

Researchers at Duke niv. Medical 
Center, Durham, N. C., reported that a 
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new drug, guanethidine, applied to 37 view of these findings it may be justified 
patients, relieved hypertension when to discourage habitual drinki of alco- 


given orally, though some side effects 
were noted. 


RESULTS WITH DICUMAROL. A new report 
Was made on the effectiveness of dicu- 
marol, a drug that slows down blood clot- 
ting and helps prevent the blocking of 
coronary arteries that causes heart at- 
tacks. A Univ. of Chicago Clinic team fol- 
lowed 583 patients for periods up to two 
years and found that rates of recurrent 
heart attacks and of sudden death were 
twice -as high for patients who did not 
hs the anticoagulant therapy based on 

icumarol as for those that did. 

[Anticoagulants are still being tested and 
refined as therapy for many thromboembolic dis- 
eases (heart attacks, strokes, pulmonary em- 
bolisms, thrombophlebitis, and others). Heparin, 
the first anticoagulant available clinically, was 
administered for the first time in the United 
States in 1938 by Dr. Irving S. Wright to a 
patient with thrombophlebitis. It is faster-acting 
but less convenient than dicumarol, because it is 
administered intravenously, whereas dicumarol 
may be taken by the patient orally. A number of 
other anticoagulants have been developed since 
dicumarol, which first became available in 1941.] 


RENAL ARTERY REPAIRS. Surgery that 
may eliminate high blood pressure caused 
by blocking or narrowing of the arteries 
of the kidneys was described at the AHA 
sessions by Dr. George C. Morris, Jr., of 
Houston, Texas, who reported for a team 
that included Drs. De Bakey, Cooley and 
Crawford of Baylor Univ. College of 
Medicine at Houston, They re-establish 
normal blood flow to the kidney by re- 
pairing the constricted kidney artery 
with a dacron patch or by replacing and 
by bypassing the artery with a tubular 
graft of dacron, The operation has been 
performed successfully in more than 80 
patients. In half of the patients, surgery 
involved both kidneys. 


DESK WORK DANGEROUS? A_ research 
team of the Univ. of Minnesota headed by 
Dr. Henry L. Taylor, reported its con- 
clusion that desk workers are more sus- 
ceptible to coronary heart disease than 
those whose work A eee moderate or 
heavy physical labor. At least among rail- 
road men, for since 1956 they have re- 
viewed the Railroad Retirement Board’s 
records of approximately 43,000 clerks, 
31,000 yardmen and 24,000 section men be- 
tween 40 and 64. Age adjusted death rates 
for arteriosclerotic heart-disease in this 
group during 1955 and 1956 were found to 
be 5.76 per 1,000 for clerks, 3.87 for switch- 
men and 2.79 for section men. The rate 
was more than twice as high for clerks as 
for section men. 

Dr. Taylor also reported that clerks as 
a group do-not bring to their jobs ‘‘an un- 
due proportion” of the personal charac- 
teristics (obesity, high-blood pressure and 
cholesterol) that have been associated 
with an increased incidence of coronary 
heart disease. This conclusion followed 
examination of 16,000 railroad employees 
in the Northwest. The doctors were able 
to give careful examination to about 2,000 
of these men by traveling to meet them 
in a laboratory train consisting of two 
Pullman cars equipped with examining 
rooms, treadmill, electrocardiographs, X- 
ray unit, and other diagnostic apparatus. 


COCKTAILS WON'T HELP. The belief that 
drinking of liquor protects against hard- 
ening of the arteries was doubted by 
research investigators who experimented 
in Minnesota. Their report in Circulation 
Research indicates the contrary: that 
alcohol increases the concentration ot 
cholesterol in the blood. They say: ‘In 


hol, in addition to the usual dietary re- 
strictions, in subjects with high-serum 
cholesterol levels, if lowering of the serum 
cholesterol concentration is desired.” 


_DIET AND FATS. Dr. Thomas W. Mat- 
tingly, chief of medical education at 
Washington, D. C., Hospital Center, in 
discussing diet and heart disease, said: 
“There is still no definite proof of the 
theory that arteriosclerosis has a dietary 
origin. During the past decade consider- 
able evidence has accumulated in support 
of this belief, but as far as human experi- 
ments are concerned, it is largely circum- 
stantial evidence based upon the fre- 
quency of high fat diets with excess of 
fat or lipids in the blood.” But diet is on 
the list of prophylactic measures recom- 
mended, others being hormonal therapy, 
regulation of physical activity and avoid- 
ance of mental and emotional stress. 

A study to determine why the Navajo 
Indians have a lower record for coronary 
heart disease than the rest of the United 
States was made by a group directed by 
Dr. Reuben Straus, Burbank, Calif., who 
decided that while the Navajos may con- 
sume foods rich in fat, the quantity is re- 
stricted and the diet is not typically 
American, The Indian eats about twice a 
day on broiled or stewed mutton, fried 
bread and coffee. He prefers watermelon 
to apples and peaches. “The relative per- 
centage of fat in his diet is high but the 
total caloric intake is low.” 


SMOKING AND HEART. Drs. Orville Hor- 
witz and Donald S. Waldorf of Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, after 
studying 10 volunteers, reported that 
cigaret smoking in these cases increased 
the rate of blood ‘clotting and the tough- 
ness of the clot. Smoking had no effect on 
the time when the clot began to form. 

A conference on the effect of nicotine 
and smoking on the circulatory system 
was held Mar. 23-26, 1960, by the New 
York Academy of Sciences, New York. 
Physicians reported that cigaret smoking, 
with inhalation, had caused blood pres- 
sures to rise and made the heart muscle 
work harder to get oxygen. - 


THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY RESEARCH Com- 
mittee, which combats the allegations that 
cigaret smoking may cause lung cancer, 
in October, 1960, reported that it had al- 
located $800,000 to research scientists dur- 
ing the year. Since 1954 it has distributed 
$4,000,000 to investigators, who are study- 
ing cancer, heart diseases and other ills. 
The Committee asserted that lung can- 
cer investigations must take into account 
“new areas” such as viruses, previous lung 
damage, constitutional differences among 
smokers and nonsmokers, and air pollu- 
tion. Lung injury from early tuberculosis 
is advanced in some studies as a possible 
basis for later lung cancer. 


NEW METHODS 


The heartbeat of an unborn child can be meas- 
ured accurately during birth with a new electronic 
device developed by Dr. Edward H. Hon, Yale 
Univ. School of Medicine. 

A new technique for examining the lower left 
chamber of the heart to permit better diagnosis 
and treatment of abnormalities has been developed 
at Veterans Administration Hospital, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. A fine hollow tube is passed through 
a leg artery into the aorta and then into the left 
ventricle. The ventricle can be examined under 
fluoroscope and blood samples and pressure read- 
ings can be taken. 

Attempts to find a vaccine to prevent rheumatic 
feyer caused scientists at Northwestern University 
to give an experimental vaccine to children who 
had recovered from strep sore throat two years 
previously and who had no strep antibody in 
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their blood. The vaccine prepared from cell walls 
of strep bacteria produced the antibody. 

An electronic device known as a pacemaker, 
which stimulates a heart that has stopped tem- 
porarily by restoring a normal rhythm is being 
used in Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and other hospitals. It is useful 
when a heart block develops after cardiac surgery. 

Bach year an estimated 30,000 to 40,000 children 
are born with heart defects. Thanks to rapid 
advances in heart surgery, four out of five such 
children can be helped by operations explained in 
a new booklet, If Your Child Has a Congenital 
Heart Defect, by the American Heart Association. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION 

American Heart Assn., 44 East 23rd St., New 
York, N. Y., Dr. Oglesby Paul (Univ. of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago), pres., is the 
national ha for regional assns. and affiliates. Its 
annual meeting and scientific sessions were held 
in St. Louis Oct. 21-23, 1960. The sessions com- 
memorated the centenary of Dr. Wm Einthoven, 
physiologist who devised the electrocardiogram. 

AHA in 1960 reported that its 1960 heart fund 
campaign raised $26,663,224, compared with $24,- 
004,865 in 1959. In fiscal 1960-1961 $9,000,000 was 
to be spent for studies to combat diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels—$3,600,000°by the national 
office and $5,500,000 by the local heart associations. 
Heart Sunday, the day when thousands of volun- 
teers throughout the country visit homes to 
solicit funds will be Feb. 26, 1961. Donna Reed has 
been named Heart Sunday chairman. Rome A. 
Betts is executive director of AHA; Dr. Geo. E. 
Wakerlin is medical director. 

Under its Career Investigator program the AHA 
gives a yearly stipend for life to researchers of 
high capability. In 1960 AHA made two such 
awards, to Dr. Mauel F. Morales, 40, chairman of 
the Dept. of Biochemistry at Dartmouth Medical 
School and to Dr. Oscar D. Ratnoff, 43, associate 
professor of medicine at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Both men have made distinguished contri- 
butions to scientific knowledge. Nine persons now 
get the AHA lifetime awards. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


An intensified search for persons with 
inactive or incipient tuberculosis was 
carried on in 1960 by the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the National Tuber- 
culosis Assn. They applied recommenda- 
tions of the Conference on Tuberculosis 
held at Arden House, Harriman, N. 
The seriousness of the situation was rec- 
ognized when it was pointed out that tb 
can be eradicated if all the carriers are 
found and given modern drug treatment. 
But detecting cases is difficult; only small 
froups of the population can be reached 
for screening, many persons with inactive 
tb are not kept in view, and home treat- 
ment is not always adequate. Morever 
many convalescing patients leave hospi- 
tals against medical advice—in some 
places as many as 40%. 

The Public Health Service reported that 
5% of all new tb cases are disclosed for 
the first time on a death certificate, and 
this number is low because some states 
do not count such deaths as tb cases. In 
a quarter of the deaths from tb the 
disease is not reported during the indi- 
vidual’s lifetime, and 75% of cases re- 
ported have advanced disease. 

Dr. H. McLeod Riggins, pres., NTA, an- 
nounced Mar. 1 that 2,500 associations 
affiliated NTA would work with local and 
state health departments to locate more 
victims of the disease in order to apply 
all available anti-tb drugs to eliminate 
sources of infection. Dr. Riggins said: ‘““‘We 
estimate there are at least 250,000 active 
cases in the U. S. today, of which about 
100,000 are not known to health depart- 
ments. An additional 550,000 persons are 
believed to have tb in an inactive form.” 

The Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago 
and Cook County, Ill., reported 408 deaths 
from tuberculosis in 1959, 68 fewer than 


3,854, of which 2,79 
ecrease. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


National Tuberculosis “Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., is a nonprofit movement 
against tuberculosis, expressed through NTA and 
its state and local associations throughout the 
country. The central office collects, analyzes and 
interprets facts about tb control, supports research, 
and provides educational materials. 

‘The work is financed by the sale of Christmas 
seals. On April 1, 1960, NTA reported that the 1959 
campaign received contributions in the U. S. and 
territories of $26,740,906, of which $25,136,452 or 
94% was retained by its state and local associa- 
tions. NTA’s share was $1,604,454, or 6%. 

In May, 1960, the American Trudeau Society 
changed its name to the American Thoracic Soci- 
ety. This is the medical section of NTA, advising 
on medical research and education. It sponsors the 
American Review of Respiratory Diseases. Grants 
in medical research during fiscal 1959-60 amounted 
to $278,979; 14 NTA teaching fellowships received 
$49,250 and 11 research fellowships $39,100. 

Sherbert C. DeYoung, Chicago, is 1960-61 Presi- 
dent of NTA; Dr. James E. Perkins is Managing 
Director and James G. Stone is Executive Secy. 


REPORTS IN GENERAL 


U. S. Health Activities—During 1960 the U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration investigated the pro- 
motion of certain vitamins, minerals and health 
foods to stop improper claims. It conducted six 
criminal prosecutions, completed 25 seizures of 
stocks worth $1,500,000. Toward the end of 1960 
it had two criminal cases and 43 other actions 
pending in the courts. The U.S. Court of Appeals 
of New Orleans, La., upheld the action: of the 
Administration in stopping the sale of drugs pro- 
moted as cures for arthritis and rheumatism. 


Lead poisoning often occurs in children whe 
have chewed objects painted with colors based on 
lead, and in persons who live in homes with lead- 
based paint flaking from walls. Cincinnati physi- 
cians and others have formed the Lead Information 
Center, which aids in diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of lead poisoning in children and pub- 
licizes the dangers of lead-based paint. 


Migraine sufferers who use phenacetin or ergo- 
tamine tartrate over a long period for relief may 
risk getting uremia. This is the theory of Dr. 
Erik Ask-Upmark of Royal University, Uppsala, 
Sweden, whoconcludes small doses are ‘‘fairly safe."’ 


Malaria eradication in India is being aided by 
the U. S. Technical Cooperative Mission, which 
provides funds for chloroquine, and primaauine 
phosphate tablets, microscopes and other equip- 
ment, and jeeps for deliveries, In 1960 the U. S. 
advanced an additional $665,550 for the campaign, 
for which it has appropriated $6,500,000 in 8 years. 


On keeping active. A longer life depends not 
only on preservation of energy, but on the proper 
use of it, according to a report by Dr. Theodore 
G. Klumpp of New York to a committee of the 
American Medical Assn. at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
March. Dr. Klumpp specified first, proper diet, 
exercise and rest; secondly, purposeful useful 
activity. The elderly should resist the inclination 
to slow down. 


Too must rest can work to the disadvantage of 
heart sufferers, according to specialists who re- 
ported in Circulation. They said work is a normal 
part of living and that when a cardiac lesion has 
healed normal activity is preferable to complete 
rest, since the latter may lead to physical and 
emotional incapacity. 


U. S. National Institutes of Health awarded 
$229,500,000 in medical research grants to private 
institutions in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960. 
The grants went to 973 U. S. institutions and 145 
in foreign countries. Largest grants were for cancer 
and heart research, $34,000,000 and $35,000,000 re- 
spectively. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., is a volun- 
tary agency sponsoring community tests, research 
in eye diseases and preventive services. Programs 
for detecting glaucoma are promoted, industrial 
protection is supported and children’s eyes are 
tested for defects, Enos Cuetin is president, Dr. 
John W. Ferree executive director. 
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BOOKS 


_ Best Sellers of 1960; New Titles; Production Summary 


1960—Figures for book production for 10 months, January to November, showed a total of 12,453 titles. 
@ gain of 800 over the first 10 mos. of 1959, While the majority of the titles were non-fiction, the largest 
categories were in fiction, 2,183, and juvenile books, which are also fiction, 1,398. There were increases 


in religion, science, biography, and economics. 


1959—During the 12 mos. of 1959 the United States published 14,876 titles, an increase of 1,414 or 
11%, over 1958. New titles totalled 12,017; new editions, 2,859. Of the categories, fiction had 2,437 titles; 
juvenile books, 1,647; religion, 1,125; science, 1,033; general literature and criticism, 836; biography, 
776. Imports reached 1,900 titles. Paperbound books totalled 1,912 titles, of which 723 were originals. 
Publishers issuing more than 100 titles included Doubleday & Co., 472; Harper & Bros., 425; McGraw- 
Hill, 385; Macmillan, 279; Prentice Hall and Hawthorn, 264; Oxford Press, 216; Dell, 189; Random 
House, 176; Lippincott, 170; Norton, 155; Pocket Books, 149; Bantam, 148; New American Library, 143; 
Houghton Mifflin, 139, Putnam, 138; Harcourt, Brace, 132; Knopf, 125; Simon & Schuster, 125; Dodd, 
Mead, 123; Little, Brown, 123; Dutton, 115; Morrow, 112, Scribner, 103. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 


When 1961 came around it could be said 
that Allen Drury’s novel, Advise and Con- 
sent, had been read by more Americans 
during the preceding 12 months than any 
other book. A tale of Congressional in- 
quiry in Washington, interest was possibly 
stimulated by the political campaign. It 
is likely to influence a trend toward 
stories about political figures, which 
should be healthy. Other novels that held 
public interest in the fall were James A. 
Michener’s romanticized Hawaii; The 
Leopard, by Giuseppe de Lampedusa; The 
Lovely Ambition, by Mary Ellen Chase; 
To Kill a Mockingbird, by Harper Lee and 
The Dean’s Watch, by Elizabeth Goudge, 
which seemed to indicate that the public 
followed its favorite authors and pre- 
ferred a consistent story line. 

POLITICS AND OUR TIMES 

The public expressed its interest in 
‘“What’s going on here?” by reaching for 
Vance Packard’s latest criticism of Amer- 
ican business life, The Waste Makers, 
which condemns “planned obsolescence.”* 
Irritated replies appeared in trade jour- 
nals. The author previously had found a 
public for The idden Persuaders and 
The Status Seekers, which continued in 
demand. Interest in health was shown by 
the popularity of two books by a New 
England country doctor, Dr. D. C. Jarvis: 
Folk Medicine and Arthritis and Folk 
Medicine. Political interest accounted for 
a number of titles: John F. Kennedy, the 
Strategy of Peace, edited by Allan Nevins; 
John Kennedy, a Political Profile, by 
James MacGregor Burns; The Remark- 
able Kennedys, by Jos. McCarthy; The 
Kennedy Family, by-Joseph H. Dineen, 
and a “quickie” by Arthur F. Schlesinger, 
Jr., called Kennedy or Nixon: Does it 
Make Any Difference? 

Prof. Schlesinger’s The Politics of Up- 
heaval, was part of a series dealing with 
the Roosevelt decades. American affairs 
were covered in many studies, among 
which were The Liberal Hour by John K. 
Galbraith, The Conscience of a Conserva- 
tive, .by Sen. Barry Goldwater; Felix 
Frankfurter, Scholar on the Bench, by 
Helen S. Thomas and Felix Frankfurter 
Reminisces; Mr. Citizen by Harry S. Tru- 
man. American life also was reflected in 
an autobiography, The Public Years, by 
Bernard M. Baruch, and in a biography 
of Albert D. Lasker, Taken at the Flood, 
by John Gunther; My Adventure as an 
Illustrator, by Norman Rockwell was the 
life story of a popular artist, while Walter 
Lord reached back half a century to write 
The Good Years. 


William LL. Shirer’s comprehensive 


work, The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, was the whole Hitler story by a 
man with intimate knowledge of the sit- 
uation. Many readers enjoyed Born Free. 
story of a tame lioness by Joy Adamson, 
and Nicolas Darvas, a dancer, recouped 
some of his losses by writing How I Made 
$2,000,000 in the Stock Market, which had 
a ready sale. 
OF LITERARY INTEREST 
Of literary and critical interest were: 
Robert Frost, Trial by Existence, by Eliza- 
beth Shepley Sergeant; Mark Twain and 
Huck Finn, by Walter Blair; The Land- 
scape and the Looking Glass (Willa 
Cather), by John H. Randall, III; Thomas 
Wolfe, by Elizabeth Nowell; The Letters 
of Herman Melville, by Davis and Gil- 
man; Vanity Fair, comprising excerpts 
from this famous magazine; Copey of 
Harvard (Copeland), by J, Donald Adams: 
Stephen Crane, Letters; Literature and 
Western Man, by J. B. Priestley; Rococo 
to Cubism in Art and Literature, by W. 
Sypher; also two studies critical of 
modern poetry, In Defense of Ignorance, 
by Karl Shapiro, and The Outlaws on 
Parnassus, by Margaret Kennedy; the 
Britannica Library of Great American 
Writing, ed. by Louis Untermeyer; the 
Reader’s Bookshelf of American Litera- 
ture, ed. by W. Van O’Connor. Among the 
younger writers whose new novels were 
discussed were Herbert Gold, James Leo 
Herlihy, Flannery O’Connor, Philip Roth. 
The admirable printings of American 
Heritage were topped by its Pictorial 
History of the Civil War, text by Bruce 
Catton, who also wrote Grant Moves 
South. Allan Nevins added two volumes of 
War Becomes Revolution to his Civil War 
study. Many new books about the Civil 
War appeared, some of them newly-edited 
memoirs of participants. Notable issues 
were documents, Tragic Years, edited by 
Earl S. Miers and Paul M. Angle; Wilder- 
ness Campaign, by Edward Steere and 
They Fought for the Union, by F. A. Lord. 
From foreign sources came War Mem- 
oirs of Charles De Gaulle: Salvation, also 
Full Circle, the memoirs of Anthony Eden 
and An Approach to Sanity, by Field 
Marshal Montgomery. There» were far 
fewer books about the Soviet Union than 
in former years; two dealt with Khrush- 
chev; others included The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, by Leonard 
Schapiro and A Documentary History of 
Communism, ed. by Robt. V. Daniels. 
There were likewise few studies of Africa 
—The Death of Africa, by Peter Ritner 
was one. 
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International Bank 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Eugene R. Black, President, W. A. B. liiff and J. Burke Knapp, Vice Pre: 
Address, 1818 H St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. European Office, Paris 


The Articles of Agreement of the Internationa] 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; operations were started June 25, 1946. 
As of Sept. 30, 1960, 68 countries were members, 


Afghanistan Greece Norway 
Argentina Guatemala Pakistan 
Australia Haiti Panama 
Austria Honduras Paraguay 
Belgium Iceland Peru 

Bolivia India Philippines 
Brazil Indonesia Saudi Arabia 
Burma Tran Spain 

Canada Iraq Sudan 

Ceylon Ireland Sweden 

Chile Israel Thailand 
China Italy Tunisia 
Colombia Japan Turkey 

Costa Rica Jordan Union of 

Cuba Korea South Africa 
Denmark Lebanon United Arab 
Dominican Rep, Libya Republic 
Ecuador Luxembourg United Kingdom 
bee ea Malaya United States 
Finland. Mexico Uruguay ¥ 
France Morocco Venezuela 
Germany Netherlands Viet Nam 
Ghana Nicaragua Yugoslavia 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 

The Bank’s chief sources of funds for loans are 
derived from paid-in capital subscriptions and 
from the sale of its own bonds and by other bor- 
rowing in the capital markets of the world. On 
Sept. 30, 1960 the subscribed capital of the Bank 
was $19,915,000,000. Of this total, $1,997,000,000 
was paid-in capital, the greater part of which has 
been made available for loans; $17,918,000,000 was 
on call and serves as a guarantee fund for the 
Bank’s bonds and other obligations. On the same 
date, the Bank’s funded debt amounted to $2,086,- 
000,000. This included obligations totaling $1,687,- 
800,000 in U. S. dollars $36,700,000 in Canadian 
dollars, $10,000,000 in Belgian francs, $19,500,000 
in Netherlands guilders, $52,900,000 in pounds 
sterling, $145,800,000 in Swiss francs and $133,000,- 
000 in Deutsche marks. 

The Bank’s funds for loans are also increased 
through sales of parts of Bank loans to private and 
other outside investors. Funds from this source 
amounted to $877 million by the end of Sept. 1960. 


LOANS OF THE BANK 
By Sept. 30, 1960, the Bank had made 271 loans 
totaling $5,385,000,000 in 54 countries or territories. 
Where the government itself was not the borrower 
the government guaranteed the loan. Disburse- 
ments on loans aggregated approximately $4,012,- 
000,000. 
A summary by nations showing the net amounts 
and purposes of Bank lending follows: 
Algeria and Sahara: $60,000,000; electric power, 


pipeline. 
$317,730,000; 


Australia: 
port. 

Austria: $99,860,083, power, industry. 

Belgian Congo: $120,000,000; roads, ports, river 
transport and agriculture. 

Belgium: $76,000,000; power, steel production, 
waterways, ports, Congo development. 

Brazil: $267,071,054; power, telephone, railroads 
and highways. 

Burma: $19,350,000; railroads, ports. 

Ceylon: $23,900,000; electric power. 

Chile: $106,154,456; power, agriculture, coal min- 
ing and industry. 


farming, power, trans- 


Columbia: $178,605,441; railroads, highways, 
agriculture, power. 

Costa Rica: $8,500,000, agriculture, light in- 
dustry. 


Denmark: $60,000,000; reconstruction, electric 
power. 
East Africa: $24,000,000; railroads, highways. - 
Ecuador: $45,000,000; highways, power, ports. 
El Salvador: $35,485,000; electric power, high- 


ways. 
Ethiopia: $23,500,000; highways, telecommuni- 
cations, agriculture and industry. 
Finland: $102,080,180; wood-products, power, 
farms. 


France: $250,000,000 for reconstruction. 

French West Africa: $7,091,567 for railroads. 

Gabon: $35,000,000 for manganese mining. 

Guatemala: $18,200,000 for highways. 

Honduras: $19,950,000; highways, electric power. 

Iceland: $5,914,000; power, agriculture, communi- 
cations. 

India: $662,104,313; railroads, agriculture, power, 
airlines, ports. 

Iran: $194,200,000; general _ development, roads, 
power, 

Iraq: $6,293,946; flood control. 

Israel: $27,500,000; port construction. 

Italy: $298,028; power, agriculture, industry. 

Japan: $337,373,583; power, industry, agriculture 
and an expressway. 

Kenya: $5,600,000 for agriculture. 

Lebanon: $27,000,000; electric power, irrigation. 

Luxembourg: $11,761,983; railroads, steel. 

Malaya: $35,600,000 for electric power. 

Mauretania: $66,000,000 for iron ore mining. 

Mexico: $186,327,888; power, railroads, industry. 

Netherlands: $236,451,985; reconstruction, ships, 


aircraft. 
$35,489,482; 


Nicaragua: 
power, ports. 

Nigeria: $28,000,000 for railways. 

Norway: $95,000,000; power, general development, 

Pakistan: $241,326,585; railroads, agriculture, 
power, ports. 

Panama: $14,047,426; highways, agriculture. 

Paraguay: $4,488,990; agriculture, roads. 

Peru: $76,477,268; ports, agriculture, roads and 
industry. 

Philippines: $18,500,000; electric power. 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland: $146,600,000; electric 
power, railways, agriculture. 

Ruanda-Urundi: $4,800,000 for transport. 

Sudan: $54,500,000 for transport and agriculture. 

Thailand: $106,659,078; railroads, irrigation and 
port development. 

Turkey: $60,720,221; 
industry. 

Union of South Africa: $196,800,000; transporta- 
tion, power. 

United Arab Republic: $56,500,000 to improve 
Suez Canal, 

: Uruguay: $71,000,000; power, telephones, agricul- 
‘ure. 

Yugoslavia: $60,700,000 for power, mining, for- 
estry, transport and industry. 

Net earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1960 were $59,500,000, which amount was added.to 
a supplemental reserve, increasing this reserve to 
$341,500,000. Loan commissions amounted to $27,- 
000,000 and were credited to the Bank’s special 
reserve, increasing that reserve to $165,000,000. 
Total reserves were thus $506,500,000. 

The International Development Association 
(IDA) was established as an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
on Sept. 26, 1960. It will be administered by the 
Bank. Membership is open to the Bank’s. member 
countries. It will promote economic development 
by providing loans on terms more flexible and 
bearing less heavily on the balance of payments of 
recipient countries than those of conventional 
loans, thereby furthering the development objec- 
tives and supplementing the activities of the Bank. 

By Oct. 28, 1960, 22 countries had become mem- 
bers of IDA subscribing the equivalent of $726,- 
000,000. If all members of the Bank join IDA its 
initial resources will be the equivalent of $1,000,- 
000,000 of which $787,000,000 will be available on 
a fully convertible basis. 

Countries are eligible for membership in two 
groups, The first group, comprising the 17 more 
industrialized members of the Bank, must pay their 
entire subscription over five years in gold or freely 
convertible currencies. The remaining 51 less- 
developed countries are to subscribe only 10% of 
their share in this form, the remainder being 
payable in their own national currencies. 


highways, agriculture, 


power, agriculture, ports, 
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U. S. Aid to Foreign Countries in Fiscal Year 1960 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 


For security reasons data by country do not include the military aid furnished principally under the 
mutual security program. Data shown include credits which have been extended to private entities 


in the country specified. 


Grants are largely outright gifts for which no payment is expected, or which at most involve 
an obligation on the part of the receiver to extend aid to the United States or other countries to 


eve a common objective. 


Credits are loans or other agreements which give rise to specific obligations to repay, over a 


period of years, usually with interest. 


Net grants and credits take into account all known returns to the U. S. Government, including 
reverse grants, returns of grants and payments of principal. A minus sign indicates that the total of 
these returns to the U. S. is greater than the total of grants or credits. , 

Other assistance represents the transfer of U. S. farm products in exchange for foreign currencies, 
less the Government’s disbursement of the currencies as grants, credits, or for purchases. The net 
acquisition of currencies represents net transfers or resources to foreign currencies, in addition to 


those classified as grants or credits. 


In millions of dollars or equivalent (*Less than $500,000) 


Net | Net 
Net | Net /other Net | Net | other 
Total! grants} cred-|assis-|; Total| grants} cred-|assis- 
its |tance|| its |tance 
Total....,........| 4,076) 3,598) 63) 7418 \Targe) 2 year, 44 10 24 10 
|| Jordan 59 59 al 
Military grants...... F003). 2:003)S wamtaltanice || Lebanon.... 6 i Fase (eee 
Western Hurope....|/ 768) — 768)...../..... || Pakistan... . 184 106 50 28 
Near East (incl. || Saudi Arabia i 1 14 Sine wnee 
Greece & Turkey) ULK OY, pesado isi oleae 101 66 2 33 
South Asia........ 408) GOR eis cie|lelains || UnitedArabRepublic} 107 15 17 75 
Far East & Pacific. . 744) aerate le als Other & unspecified . 34 34) <. ccna 
AttiCg 1 6. Sees 9) Di paige Ie ta aes | Far East & Pacific... 740 693 22 25 
American Republics. 49) AOC ature dre Neisrare BULA. 2. kta tens 17 1 4 13 
Unspecified areas. .. 25 1 Pacarsts (Pen ar Cambodia......... 22 22) ives ash 
Other grants, credits || China-Taiwan...... 95 94 11} -=10 
___ & other assistance...| 2,073) 1,595 63 415} Indonesia..:....... 41 26 —4 19 
Western Europe..... — 340 149| —393| —96|| Korea...... 251 257 2|  -8 
PUB ELID A. assests sw aorta « 12) 1 18 SIV A AUROB:.) ootien's 5 Sa 35 SOs ane aca Lage rene 
France — 53) * — 54 * Philippines......... 21 17 4 =m 
Germany —45 9} —54 *|| Ryukyu Islands.,... 7 Yd NS i 5S 
Iceland 7 * 6 Ti Thailand. 3.0002. 45 30 16 —1 
Wea Rois dpe ber Sead. 20! —30 =—2}|*. Vietnam... bos. 188 175 —* 13 
Netherlands..........| —10 it) ~—10 —1)| Other & unspecified . 18 29); —11 * 
Norway.-.....-.. -—9 —* =o MA Peis ess oe soa ey se ceaee 151 103 41 8 
Rpainictreren wings. 57 24 43) —10)| Ethiopia......,.... 8 S| eae = * 
United Kingdom...,.| —328 *| —315| —13|| Liberia..... 9 3 Diipeaee 
Yugoslavia......... 46 89 205. = 63 |} “Libya... Xie. ye as 31 29 4 ea 
Other & unspecified, —5 5 -—8 =1)) Moroeco.y.) oss. 77 19 51 7 
Eastern Europe...... 88 4 3 81|| Rhodesia, Nyasaland —8 * = 8). eam 
Poland. "2 sree 92 4 Vile. eS Py ais) OES ras recs aG Bm 16 il ‘Slice weet 
Other & unspecified. Ah Rice's —4 SLi Pe LONI a ace Sete S 25 24 1 _—* 
Near East & So. Asia] 1,067 423 13 330|| Union of So. Africa..) -—14).......} —14]...... 
12) 11 1; —* || Other & unspecified. 8 (3) PRB perinis ic: 
17 7 3! 7| American Republics. 240 94 79 67 

31 23 7 *'| Other international 

386 28} 179 179) organizations & F 

74 42 32} —*|| unspecified areas. . 127 129 —2 ie 


The International Monetary Fund 
IMF—International Monetary Fund—PFer Jacobsson, Managing Director and Ch, of Executive Board. 


The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished in terms of Articles of Agreemént adopted 
by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(July, 1944). ‘The Articles of Agreement came 
into. force (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6. 
1946) 38 countries had become members. Thirty 
countries joined later- 

The main purposes of the Fund, as set out 
in the Articles of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- 
mote international monetary cooperation through 
a permanent institution which provides machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on interna- 
tional monetary problems,. and, more specifically, 
(2) to promote exchange stability and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
on the making of payments and transfers~for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments. 

The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 
Woods. Each member pays in gold either 25% of 
its quota or 10% of its net official holdings of 
gold and U. S. dollars, whichever is the smaller, 
and the remainder in the member’s own currency. 
The aggregate of members’ quotas as of Sept. 30, 


1960, was equivalent to $14,494.1 million, The total 
subscriptions paid on that date amounted to the 
equivalent of $13,861.6 million, of which $13,067 
million was held by the Fund in gold. 

Members are under an obligation, once the 
foreign exchange values of their currencies have 
been agreed with the Fund, to make no change 
in their exchange rates without consultation with 
the Fund. The Fund, however, is not entitled to 
object if the proposed change does not exceed 


10% of the original par value. Agreed par 
values were announced. (Dec. 18, 1946) for 32 
members, to which 19 others have been added. 


From the commencement of operations on March 
1, 1947, through Sept. 30, 1960, exchange trans- 
actions of the Fund amounted to the equivalent 
of U. S. $3,588.8 million. On that date repurchases 
amounted to $2,519.4 million in gold and U. §S. 
dollars, 

The Fund holds annual consultations with each 
individual member that retains foreign exchange 
restrictions and discrimination. It maintains an 
extensive program of technical assistance in 
foreign exchange problems through staff missions 
to many parts of the world, and provides studies, 
reports and other publications on international 
trade and payments. The Fund also conducts a 
training program for staff members of central 
banks and ministries of finance. 

Of the eighteen Executive Directors of the Fund, 
five represent the members with the largest 
quotas, United States, United Kingdom, France, 
India and West Germany. The voting powers of 
the Executive Directors is approximately propor- 
tional to the quotas of the member or members 
whom they represent. The United States director is 
entitled to cast 25.64% of the total vote. 


hanistan France Malaya 
Breentine Germany Mexico 
Australia (West) Netherlands 
Austria Ghana Nicaragua 
Belgium Greece Norway 
Bolivia Guatemala Pakistan 
Brazil Haiti Panama 
Burma Honduras Paraguay 
Canada Iceland Peru 
Ceylon India Philippines 
Chile Indonesia Spain 
Colombia Tran , Sweden 
Costa Rica Iraq Thailand 
Cuba Treland Turkey 
Denmark Israel United Arab 
Dominican Italy Republic 

Republic Japan Union of South 

Ecuador Jordan Africa 
El Salvador Lebanon United Kingdom 
Ethiopia Libya United States 
Finland Luxembourg Venezuela 


The purposes of the IFC are: to further eco- 
nomic development in its less developed member 
countries by investing, without government guar- 
antee, in productive private enterprises that can 
provide competent management, in cases where 
sufficient private capital is not available on rea- 
sonable terms, and to serve as a clearing house to 
bring together investment opportunities, foreign 
and domestic private capital, and management. 

IFC is an investing rather than a lending insti- 


total assets, after financing 

equivalent. Its investments do not cover more 

half the cost of an enterprise and ordinarily 
range in size from $100,000 to about $4,000,000. 


Its investments are long loans carrying in- 


its investments as soon as they prove sufficien 
successful to attract private investors. IFC is 
prepared to give its private partners the right 
of first refusal to purchase its investment. 

Since its capital is in U. S. dollars, IFC’s in- 
vestments have generally been expressed in U. S. 
dollars, but it denominates its investments, at 
least in part, in other currencies if justified by 
their stability and by the investment terms. 

Investments of the IFC 

As of Sept. 30, 1960, the Corporation had made 
36 investments totaling $44,934,000 in 17 member 
countries. 

Australia, $975,000; Tanganyika, $2,800,000; 
India, $2,215,000; Iran, $300,000; Pakistan, $1,380,- 
000; Thailand, $300,000; Finland, $2,031,000; Italy, 
$960,000; Argentina, $6,660,000; Brazil, $10,057,000; 
Chile, $5,800,000; Colombia, $1,500,000; El Salva- 
dor, $140,000; Guatemala, $200,000; Mexico, $1,400,- 
000; Peru, $4,716,000; Venezuela, $3,500,000. 

Participations by private investors in IFC invest- 
ments totalled $6,411,000 (at the end of September 
1960). 

Gross income of IFC for fiscal year ended June 
30, 1960, was $3,778,125, net income totaled $2,075,- 
227. 


Foreign Countries 
An addition to the section on Foreign Countries, pages 321-398. 


Lebanon 
LUBNAN 

Capital: Beirut. Area (govt. est.): 4,000 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est., 1958): 1,550,000. Flag: Three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red; the white twice 
the width of red bars, with green cedar in center. 
Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (U.S. 31.784). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 
coast about 120 miles long and 30 to 35 miles wide, 
extending from the Israeli frontier on the South 
to Syria on the North and East. Beirut is the 
ehief seaport and has an international air terminal, 
with one-third of the country’s population. It is 
the most cosmopolitan nation in the Near East. 

Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 
Except for oil refining, industry is on a small and 
local scale. Tripoli and Sidon are terminals of oil 
pipelines from Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

History and Government. Lebanon was formed 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tricts) of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state Sept. 1, 1920, ad- 
ministered under French Mandate 1920-1941. In 
1944 France yielded its powers to the Syrian and 
Lebanese governments. Foreign troops were with- 
drawn in 1946. 

Attempts by several factions to undermine the 
pro-western administration of Lebanon led to 


open revolt in May, 1958. Lebanon became the 
center of international controversy when the 
United States sent Marines in reply to President 
Chamoun’s call for help and Great Britain sup- 
ported the American position. In the face of 
American and British firmness, the revolt 
dwindled and Amertcan forces were withdrawn in 
Oct., 1958. 

In May, 1959, Lebanon deported members of an 
Arab Communist center in Beirut to ‘‘stop in- 
filtration and activities of communism.’’ It signed 
an economic. agreement with the UAR June 7, 
1959, re visa, customs and export charges, and 
Syrian import facilities, 

The republic’s constitution instituted a demo- 
cratic parliamentary regime. There is a unicameral 
legislature (Chamber of Deputies) of 66, elected 
every four years, 

The President normally is elected for a six-year 
term. Camille Chamoun was elected President by 
Parliament, Sept, 23, 1952. Parliament July 31, 
1958, elected Gen. Faud Chehab President. The 
President must be a Christian, the Premier a 
Moslem. 

Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
the Arab League. h 

Education and Religion. Christians constitute 
approx, 50%; Moslems of various sects most of the 
remainder. There are four universities in Beirut: 
American, French, Lebanese, and the private 
Academy of Arts, Arabic is the official language. 

Defense: Lebanon’s Army in 1958 numbered an 
est. 20,000. There is a small air force. 


Nuclear Scientists Graduated at Argonne Laboratory 


Fifty-three scientists and engineers, 49 from 19 
foreign countries and 4 from the United States, 
comprised the first graduating class of the Inter- 
national Institute of Nuclear Science & Engineer- 
ing at Argonne Notional Laboratory, Argonne, Ill., 
May 27, 1960. 

Admiral Octacilio Cunha, chairman of the Bra- 
zilian National Nuclear Energy Commission, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, delivered the address. Dr. 
Norman Hilberry, director, Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, and Dr, Rolling G. Taecker, director, In- 
ternational Institute, presented the certificates. 

The Institute at Argonne supplanted the former 
International School of Nuclear Science & Engi- 
neering on Feb. 3, 1960. The curriculum has been 


broadened to meet the need for highly advanced 
specialists in the nuclear field. Appointments are 
on two levels. The participant level requires the 
equivalent of a master’s degree in science and 
engineering earned in the United States and a 
background in fundamental nuclear studies. Tui- 
tion is $1,000 per semester. The affiliate level re- 
quires the equivalent of a Ph.D. degree earned in 
a United States university. There is no tuition fee 
at this level. 

All foreign applicants are sponsored by their re- 
spective governments and their employers. U. §S, 
applicants are sponsored by the AEC, its contrac- 
tors, or by other governmental, educational and 
industrial organizations, 
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Charter of the United Nations 


We, the peoples of the United Nations 

Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to ma: 


see ial d better standard 
© promote social progress ani er standards 
of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
Peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
Promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all peoples, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 

resent Charter of the United Nations and do 

ereby establish an international organization to 
known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 
Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 
are; 


1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ay: 

ression or other breaches of the peace, and to 

pring. about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might.lead to a breach 
of the peace; f 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 

eace; 
. . To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
eultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends. PRINCIPLES 

Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership 
shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
by them in accordance-with the present charter. 
3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
ioieenationst peace: and security, and justice, are 

endangered. 
te All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 

i ations. 

Bie members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preyentive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
s0 far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters. which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Article 3—The original members of the United 
Nations shall be the states which, having par- 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 


United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the present 
charter and ratify it in accordance with Article 


110. 

Article 4—1. Membership in the United Nations 
is open to all other eae ore states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present 
charter and which, in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5—A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken by the Security Council may be sus- 
pended from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
eges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles contained 
in the present charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER Iii 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A Generai 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economie and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice. 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the principal and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 16—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11—1, The General Assembly may con- 
Sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such principies 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembiy set out 
in this article shall not limit the general scope 
of Article 10. X 

Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen« 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in session, immedi- 
las the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters. 

Article 13—1, The General Assembly shall ini- 
tiate studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive 
per elanin ent of international law and its codifica- 

on; 
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Promoting international cooperation in the 
ponte: Gocal cultural, educational and health 
fields and assisting in the realization of human 
yights and basic freedoms for all without distinc- 
tions as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
peaiets meuoned a Faraecapn (b) above are set 

‘or apter ani : 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of Bay, situation, Tre- 

ardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from, a 
violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. . : 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
aver reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


on. 

Article 16—‘“‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect. to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.’ 

rticle 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly VOTING 


Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a_ two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless 

ermit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 

he failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 
PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
oi the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
Eeoeeep cal distribution. 

2. € non-permanent members of the Security 


ll be elected for a term of two years. 
In the ant elecHion oA ne Don een mem- 


have one representative.» 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 
Article 24—i. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council primary re- 
ptr for Ad maine a interna ee 
eace and security, and agree tha carry. 
Tis duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. P 
2. In discharging these duties the Security Coun- 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the 
ee of eae duties are laid down in Chapters 


, VII, and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when necessary, special reports to the General 
Assembly for its consideration. ‘ 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. ? 

Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating 

th the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. VOTING 


Article 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members, provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


from voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Council shall for this 
moe be represented at all times at the seat of 
he organization. 

-. The Security Council, shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 

Article 30—The pr ge Se shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of 
selecting its president. 

Article 31—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council may 
participate without a vote in the discussion of 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Councli 
or any State not a member of the United Nations, 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall lay down such condi- 
tions as it may deem just for the participation of 
a State which is not a member of the United 


Nations. CHAPTER. VI 
fe race Be Bec tel OF DISPUTES 

rticle 33—1. The parties to any dispute, th 
continuance of which is likely to endenees the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
shall, first of all, seek a solution b: negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
che gg ke or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle their 
dispute by such means. 

Article 34—The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, in 
order to determine whether its continuance is likely 


- to endanger the maintenance of international peace 


and security. 


Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of the 
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nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
of oe Security Council. or of the General As- 


sembly. - 

2. A state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 

which it isa Pat if it accepts in advance, for 
the purposes, of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention under 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. 

_2. The Security Council should take into con- 
Sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
perue which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 33—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. r 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 


OF AGGRESSION. 


Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. : 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures. r 

Article 41—The Security Council may decide 
what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruptions of 

T ic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 


Soot radio, and other means of communica- 
Hon, nd the severance of-diplomatic relations. 


3 rs 
42—Should the Security Council con- 

Bieta measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
land forces as May be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, -sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. ; 

Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

x agreement or agreements shall govern 
fee Strrere and types of forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the nature of 
the facilities and assistance to be_ provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
ated as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
the Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional 

ses. 
Pr article 44—When the Security Council has de- 
cided to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
member not represented on it to provide armed 
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forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
under Article 43, invite that member, if the mem~< 
ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 
Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Nations 
to take urgent military measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these eonk in peuse and plans for their combined 
action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements re- 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1. There shall be established a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security; 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments. and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee's 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed st 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies. 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
Shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry- 
ind oy the measures decided upon by the Security 

ouncil. 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 

ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, whieh finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arising 
from the carrying out of those measures shall 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 
__ Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against 2 
member ‘of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in ec way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Ccuncil under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to hen or restore international peace and 
security. 


CHAPTER VIIli 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1, Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
inte such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional! 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

4. This article in no way impairs the. applica- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35, 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 
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for enforcement action under its authority. But 
no enn ele Patapon Bey TeplOns pp 
arrangement or region ge y 

authorization of the Security Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below. provided for pursuant to Article 

07, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of ageressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on 
request of the governments concerned, be charged 
with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. 

2. The term “enemy state’ as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
Signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations smore 
nations based on respect for the principle of eq 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
peaeue distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
having wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.”’ 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X, 


CHAPTER X 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 

Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. ; 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4, It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 


which the agency concern 
relationship with the — Nations. 
. may coordinate activities of the spe- 
cialized agencies through consultation with and 
recommendations to such agencies and throu 
recommendations to the General Assembly and 
the members of the United Nations. 
1 tntitritea ‘io take” epytopeise’eaba"to\ outa 
autho )  appropr: 
the specialized agencies. It 


the spe gen 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and ree within its 
cont ence which are made by the General As- 
sembly. 

2. It may communicate its observance on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 

Article 65—The Economic and Social Council 
may furnish information to the Security Council 
and ey assist the Security Council upon its 
request. 

Article 66—1. The Economie and Social Council 
shall rform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest_of the specialized agencies. 

3. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 

VOTING 


Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. é 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be taken by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 
shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of particular concern to that member. 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
special zed agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its Cont pe Lanee: 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Article 73—Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose pects have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabic 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and. to. this end: inte +t 

a) To insure, w ue respect for the cul 
of the peoples concerned, their political, coonuniite 
social, and educational’ advancement, ‘their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses: 

(b) To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples 
and to assist them in the progressive develo ment 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying eran of advancement: 

c) To further international peace and security; 

da) To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific pur- 
poses set forth in this paragraph; and 
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(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
eral for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considera- 
tions may require, statistical and other information 
of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the territories for 


which ae are respectively responsible other than 
oe territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 


pply. 

Article 74—Members of the United Nations agree 
that their policy in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and well-being 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic and 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
under its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: : : 

(a) To further international peace and security; 

(b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

(c) To encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and : 

d) To insure equal treatment in social, eco- 
nomic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the pererolns. CR JOCITER, and subject to the pro- 

isions of Article 80. 
article 7i—1. The trusteeship system shall apply 
to such territories in the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 

eements: 
mali} Territories now held under mandate; 

(b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 
my states as a result of the second World War; 


and ‘ 
tritories voluntarily placed under _ the 
BO as states responsible for their administra- 


oo rt will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
will be brought under the trusteeship system and 
hat terms. 
ariel %8—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 
ply to territories which have become members of 
the United Nations, relationship among which 
should be ect on respect for the principle of 
ei equality. F 

SOKrticle 79—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 


be parties. 

raph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as iV grounds for delay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 


under the trusteeship system as provided for in 


Article 77. 
1—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
Bere include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate 
the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory. Such authority, here- 
after called the administering authority, may be 
one or more states of the United Nations itself. 
Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 
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dice to any special agreement or agreements made 
under Article 43. 

Article 83—1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
by the Security Council. 

% The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 
shall be applicable to the people of each strategic 
area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the 
provisions of the tristeeship agreements and with- 
out prejudice to security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to 
perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIil 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
_ Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
sist of the following members of the United 
Nations: 
f, (a) Those members administering trust terri- 
ories; 
__ (b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) AS many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
ce trust territories and those which 
Oo not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying. out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; 

) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 


VOTING 
Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shalk have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The ‘Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned, 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
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and forms an inte art of the present chapter. 
ig forms pn inet members of the United Nations 
are ipso facto parties to the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

2. A State which is not 8 member of the United 
Nations may become a pany to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice on_conditions to be 
determined in each case a the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 94—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 
which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the 
eS incumbent upon it under a judgment 
rendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations from en- 
trusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request. the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question. 

. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require, The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. ‘The secretary 
general shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. Im the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. a 

Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the pip neat standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force slaall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

No party to any such treaty or international 

agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
morons ery oes a the eee Nations. 

rticle —In the event of a conflict be 
the obligations of the members of the ‘United Nee 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
dect,, pace Gg pugations under the present charter 
shal . 

Article 104—The organization shall e 
territory of each of its members maelt ieee sa 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
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in the territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
fulfillment of its p 


urposes. 

2. Representatives of the members of the United 

Nations and officials of the shall 

similarly enjoy such vag 
‘or 


tien. 

3. The General Assembly may make recom- 
mendations with a view to ‘determining the details 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
article or may propose conventions to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
such special agreements referred to in Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct, 30, 1943, and France, 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with one 
another and, as occasion rae: with other 
members of the organization with a view to such 
oint action on behalf of the organization as may 

necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

_ Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war 
oy. Be governments having responsibility for such 
action. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 

Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, includin 
all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Article 109—1. A_ general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the present charter may be 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each mem- 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 
conference, 

2. Any alteration of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Se- 
ve Pome: : h tb 

such a conference has not been held befo 

the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the coming into force of the present 
charter the proposal to call such a conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assembly, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by & majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1. The present charter sha 
ratified by the signatory states in SCCOrduRoe arte 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary generai of the 
organization when he has been elected. 

. The present charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Amer. 
eae by a majority of the other signatory 
4. The states signatory to the presen " 
which ratify it after it has come ‘into tones eit 
become original members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective 


ra rtiole ii Th tt ch 
icle —The present charter, of w: 
Chinese, English, ench, Russian and ane 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 
In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter 
Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
axth ayy of June, one thousand nine hundred and 
orty-five. 


UNITED NATIONS 


History, Membership, Organization and Purpose 


Seventeen new nations were admitted 
to membership in the United Nations 
during 1960, the largest number elected at 
any one time since the original organiza- 
tion in 1945, surpassing the election of 16 
in 1955. This brought the total member- 
ship to 99. It would have been 100 but for 
the fact that two charter members, Egypt 
and Syria, combined in 1958 to form the 
United Arab Republic with one vote. 

Two sessions were held in 1960, the 4th 
Emergency Special Session, from Sept. 17 
to 19, which met to consider the crisis in 
the Congo, and the 15th regular session, 
convened Sept. 20. Transactions are re- 
ported under Chronology, pages 149-192 
in this issue of the WorLpD ALMANAC. 

Foundations of the United Nations were 
laid at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
in Washington between the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union, Aug. 21-Sept. 28, 1944, and between 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Republic of China (Nationalist) 
Sept. 29-Oct. 7, 1944. Proposals to establish 
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an organization of nations for mainte- 
nance of world peace led to the United 
Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization at San Francisco, Apr. 25-June 
26, 1945, where the charter of the United 
Nations was drawn up. It was signed June 
26 by 50 nations, and by Poland, one of 
the original 51, on Oct. 15, 1945. The char- 
ter came into effect Oct. 24, 1945, when 
the requisite ratification by the 5 per- 
manent members of the Security Council, 
China, France, Soviet Union, United King- 
dom and United States, and a majority of 
other signatories had been deposited with 
the United States Government. Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes declared the 
charter in force on that bee 

The Secretary General is Dag Ham- 
marskjold, of Sweden. 

United Nations headquarters are located 
in New York, N. Y., between First Ave. 
and Roosevelt Drive and E. 42nd St. and 
E. 48 Sts. United Nations also is a post- 
office originating its own stamps. Sez 
Postal Information. 


to the United Nations 


PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES AS OF NOVEMBER, 1960 


Afghanistan 
Albania. . 


. Abdul Rahman Pazhwak 
. Reis Malile 


Argentina .Dr. Mario Amadeo 
Australia . James Plimsoll 
Austr! . Dr. Franz Matsch 
Belgium . Walter Loridan 
Bolivia . Prof. Marcial Tamayo 
Brazil.... .Cyro de Freitas-Valle 
Bulgaria.......... Yordan Tchobanov 
BUlMa. ss. 25. e O, Lhant 
Byelorussian 8.8.R..Feodosy Nikolaevich Gryaznov 
Cambodia......... Nong Kimny 
Cameroun ee 
CBAAGRE io. a). 900s Cc. 8. A. Ritchie 
Central African 

TGS hol aoe Sa 
Ceylon. . Sir Claude Corea 
LOL Re erAS Ooi am hd , 
Chile... . .Daniel Schweitzer 
China,.... . Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang 
Colombia... . Dr, Alfonso Araujo 


Congo (Brazzaville) .* 
Congo (Leopoldville) * 
Costa Rica........ Dr. Gonzalo Ortiz 


Cuba.............Dr. Manuel Bisbe 
OY DIB ier olayeictoie ve Zenon Rossides 
Czechoslovakia..... Karel Kurka 
Dahomey......... = 
Denmark..........Aage Hessellund-Jensen 
Dominican Re- 

publie ..Dr. Enrique de Marchena 
Ecuador . Dr. Leopoldo Benitez 
El Salvado . Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia 
Ethiopia. Dr. Tesfaye Gebre-Egzy 


Fed. of Malaya... . Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil 


. Ralph Enckell 


France ,.Armand Berard 

BTU Dias ei steh pare. e. ci, 

RPARELTISS cite ieioua dine lore Alex Quaison-Sackey 
Greece............Paul Economou-Gouras 
Guatemala........ Dr. Alberto Herrarte 
Guinea............Caba Sory 

PERE css caine Carlet R. Auguste 
Honduras......... Francisco Milla Bermudez 
Hungary.......... Peter Mod 

Feeland 5. vis cere cio Thor Thors 

TU GIA ais cles caleier avers Co SONA 
Indonesia.......... Sukardjio Wirjopranoto 
TPAN esis asiccs vaste e Meh) VaR 

Iraq. ... Adnam M. Pachachi 
Ireland . Frederick H. Boland 


Michael 8. Comay 
5 -Egidio Ortona 


Dr. Koto Matsudaira 

. Abdul Monem Rifa’i 

. .Sisouk Na Champassak 
.. Georges Hakim 

. .Nathan Barnes 


Libya.............Dr. Mohieddine Fekini 
Luxembourg.......Georges Heisbourg 

Se pieces Republic. Louis Rakotomalala 
Mini. Ghia. weakens 


Mexico............Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 
NEOLGCCO sare a) asiale El Mehdi Ben Aboud 
Nepal.............Rishikesh Shaha 
Netherlands.......C. W. A. Schurmann 
New Zealand...... Foss Shanahan 


Nicaragua.........Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa 
ih tas gerade Aes 

Nigeria............Jaja Wachuku 
Norway...........Sivert A. Nielsen 
Pakistan..........Said Hasan 
Panama...........Dr. Jorge E. Illueca 

Paraguay ..Dr. Pacifico Montere de Vargas 


Peru. .............Carlos Mackehenie 


Philippines ..Francisco A. Delgado 
‘oland. Bohdan Lewandowski 
Portugal Dr. Vasco Vieira Garin 


Silviu Brucan 
Ahmad Shukairy 


* 


..Don Jose Felix de Lequerica 
Sayed Omar Abdel Hamid Adeel 
Mrs. Agda Rossel 
...C. Jotisi Devakul 

. Andre Akakpo 
Mongi Slim 
REIT OV Sap etrena ie ties Turgut Menemenciogiu 
Ukrainian S. 8S. R... Petr Platonovich Udovichenko 
Union of So. Africa. Bernardus Gerhardus Fourie 


U.S.S.R........... Valerian Aleksandrovich Zorin 
United Arab Rep...Omar Loutfi 

United Kingdom. . .Sir Patrick Dean 

United States...... James J. Wadsworth 

Upper Volta.......* 2 

UIPURUBY:s reise aieisiots Prof,EnriqueRodriguezFabregat 
Venezuela® . 5-3 6.5 os Dr. Carolos Sosa-Rodriguez 
Yemen. ...........Mohamed Kamil Abdul Rahim 
Yugoslavia........ Dobrivoje Vidie 


(*) Not assigned as of Nov. 1, 1960. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, FIFTEENTH REGULAR SESSION 


President—Frederick H. Boland, Ireland. 


Vice Presidents—Bulgaria, Canada, China, Japan, 
France, Libya, Pakistan, Panama, the Sudan, 
United Kingdom, United States, USSR, Venezuela. 
(A country and not a person, normally the Vice 
Presidents are the heads of the delegations.) 


Committee Chairmen: First (Political and 
Security)—Sir Claude Corea, Ceylon. Special Polit- 
ical Committee—Carlet R. Auguste, Haiti: Second 
(Economic and Financial)—Janez Stanovnik, Yugo- 
slavia, Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 


—Eduard Mezincescu, Romania. Fourth (Trustee- 
ship)—Adnan M. Pachachi, Iraq. Fifth (Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary)—Mario Majoli, Italy, Sixth 
(Legal)—Gonzalo Ortiz Martin, Costa Rica. 

The General Assembly is composed of all the 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 
but is entitled to only one vote, 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may 
be brought before the General Assembly, which 
may make recommendations on all except issues on 
the agenda of the Security Council. However, the 
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General Assembly in November, 1950, decided that 
if the Security Council, because of lack of unanim~ 
ity of the permanent members, fails to exercise 
its primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, in any case where 
there appears to be a threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace or act of aggression, the Assembly 
may consider it and recommend collective meas- 
ures, including, in the case of a breach of the 
peace or act of aggression, the use of armed forces 
to maintain or restore peace. On important ques- 
tions a two-third majority of members present and 
voting is required; on other questions a simple 
majority is sufficient. 

A general or steering committee co-ordinates the 
proceedings of the Assembly and is composed of 
21 members—the president of the Assembly, the 
thirteen vice-presidents, and the chairmen of the 
seven main committees. 

The Assembly held the first part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct, 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 


Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Non-permanent members: Ecuador, Ceylon, 
Poland (until Dec. 31, 1961). Argentina, Italy and 
Tunisia served until Dec. 31, 1960. 

The Presidency of the Council is held monthly 
in turn by the Member States in English alpha- 
betical order. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that threatens international peace and security. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
so-called ‘‘veto.”” A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- 
cerned with the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the control of atomic energy. The latter 
also reports to the General Assembly. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 


Membership of the Council 


Until 1962: Afghanistan, Bulgaria, New Zealand, 
Spain, United States, Venezuela. 


Until 1963—Brazil, United Kingdom, Denmark, 
USSR, Poland, and Japan. 

Chile, China, Costa Rica, France, Netherlands 
and Sudan served until Dec. 31, 1960. 

The President of the Council (29th and 30th 
sessions), 1960 was C. W. A. Schiirmann (Nether- 
lands), the first Vice-President was Daniel 
Schweitzer (Chile), and the Second Vice-President 
was Omar Abdel Hamid Adeel (Sudan). 


The Economic and Social Council had the fol- 
lowing Commissions in 1960: 


Functional Commissions 


Statistical; Population; Social; Narcotic Drugs; 
Human Rights; Status of Women; International 
Commodity Trade. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. 

Economic Commission for Africa. 

Also reporting to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil are the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
the Drug Supervisory Body, the United Nations 
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Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the United Nations 
Special Fund. The Special Fund was established 
in 1958 to assist the economy of less-developed 
countries. 
AUTONOMOUS AGENCIES RELATED TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


fields is a group of 

tions related to the United Nations by special 
agreements. The 13 agencies as of Oct., 1960, are: 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA); 
the International Labor Organization (ILO); the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO); the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO); 
the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO); the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (Bank),; the International Fi- 
nance Corporation (IFC); the International Mone- 
tary Fund (Fund); the World Health Organization 
(WHO); the Universal Postal Union (UPU); the 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU); 
the World Meteorological Organization (WMO); 
and the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO). 

The purpose of IAEA is to promote the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

ILO aims to promote social justice; improve, 
through international action, labor conditions 
and living standards; and promote economic and 
social stability. 

FAO aims to raise nutrition levels and living 
standards; to secure improvements in production 
and distribution of food and agricultural products; 
to better conditions of country dwellers. 

UNESCO aims to promote collaboration among 
nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further human rights and freedoms with- 
out distinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

WHO aims to aid the attainment of the highest 
possible level of health. 

The World Bank aims to assist in the recon- 
struction and development of territories of mem- 
bers by facilitating the investment of capital; 
promote private foreign investment and supplement 
private investment by providing loans for produc- 
tive purposes out of its capital, funds raised by it, 
and its other resources; and to promote the 
balanced growth of international trade and the 
maintenance of equilibrium in balances of pay- 
ments. 

IFC aims to further economic development by 
encouraging productive private enterprise, particu- 
larly in less developed areas, It is empowered to 
invest in private enterprises in association with 
private investors, and without government guar- 
antee of repayment in cases where sufficient private 
capital is not available on reasonable terms; and 
to serve as a clearing house to bring together in- 
vestment opportunities, private capital and ex- 
perienced management, 

International Monetary Fund aims to promote 
international monetary co-operation and the ex- 
pansion of international trade; to promote ex- 
change stability and avoid competitive exchange 
depreciations; to assist in the establishment of a 
multilateral system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between members and in the 
elimination of foreign exchange restrictions which 
hamper world trade. 

ICAO aims to aid the establishment of inter- 
retinas standards and regulations for civil avia- 

on. 

UPU aims to assure the organization and perfec- 
tion of postal services and to promote the develop- 
ment of international collaboration, To this end, 
member countries are united in a single postal 
territory for reciprocal exchange of mail. 

ITU sets up international regulations for radio, 
telegraph and telephone services and studies means 
to lower costs of international services. 

WMO aims to co-ordinate, standardize and im- 
prove world meteorological work. 

IMCO aims to promote co-operation in technical 
problems of international shipping and to en- 
courage the removal of discriminatory action by 
governments and of unfair restrictive practices by 
shippers. 

Although establishment of the International 
Trade Org. (ITO) and the bringing into operation 
of the Havana Charter, on which it was to be 
based, have not been accomplished, one of the 
main objectives of that Charter has been embodied 
in’ an international commercial treaty, known as 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
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President of the Council (25th and 26th Ses- 
j}—_President—Gir 


trust territories and Togoland 

(Prance), gained their independence and formed 

the Republics of Camerroun and Togo. In July 1500 
former 


territory of Somaliland (Italy) 
together with British Somaliland, the 
Republic of Somalia. 
Non-Seli-Governing Territories. As regarde non- 
territories not placed under trustee- 


charter 

mize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount atid to promote their 
wellare. The administering powers are bound by 

Charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and clessified 
by the ro gpa 9 apd the analyses and sum- 
marics considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembiy. 


INTEENATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The international Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other rtates may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security 

The jurisdiction "ot the Court comprises cases 


ee provided for in the charter or tn treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are are only 
binding between the parties 4 and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 

heed a judgment of the Court, the 


The 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council voting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same tate. Retiring 


Bohdan land 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1964: 
Jules Basdevant, Prance 


Green Haywood Hackwortne, Unites Btates 
Helge Kiaestad, Norway 

Muhammad Zatrulla = Henan, Pakistan 

¥. 1. Kojevnikoy, 


SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is composed of a Becretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General 


of the Security Council any matter that 
va Bat the maintenance of international peace. 
Secretary General—Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden. 
An international staff assiste the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
@ geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outelde the United Nations. Members of the United 
Nations have agreed not to influence them, 
The Secretariat is divided into nine offices, and 
three departments. The principal officers are: 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General— 


Legal Counsel—Constantin A. Stavropoulos 


Controller—Bruce R, Turner (New Zealand). 
Director of Personnel—W_A.B. Hamilton (0_K.) 
Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs— 
peony J. Bunche (United States), C.V. Narasimhan 
ia). 

Under-Secretary for Political and Security Coun- 
cil Aflairs—Georgy Petrovitch Arkadey (USSR). 

Under-Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs 
—Philippe de Seynes (France). 

Commissioner for Technical Assistance —Roberto 
M., Heurtematte (Panama). 

Managing Director of the United Nations Special 
Fund—P2ul Hoffman (United States). 

Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for 
Europe—Vladimir Velebit (Yugoslavia). 

Executive Secretary, omic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—U-Nyun (Burma). 

Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for 
Latin America—Raiil Prebisch (Argentina). 

Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for 
Africa—Mekki Abbas (Sudan). 

Under-Secretary for Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Drago- 
slav Protitch (Yugoslavia). 

Under-Secretary for Public Information—Her- 
nane Tavares de 84 (Brazil). 

Under-Secretary for Conference Services—Vic- 
tor A, Hoo (China). 

Director of General Services—David B. Vaughan 
(United States). 

Executive Director of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF)—Maurice Pate (U. 8.). 

Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board—David Owen (United Kingdom). 

Director of the United Nations European Office 
in Geneva—P.P. Spinelli (Italy). 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
—Auguste Lindt (Switzerland). 

Director of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
({UNRWA)—John H. Davis (United States). 
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UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


The budget appropriated for 1959 was $60,802,120, 
plus a supplement of $854,980, making a total ap- 
propriation of $61,657,100. 


The budget appropriated for 1960 was $63,149,700. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


The construction of the permanent head- 
quarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assembly building. 
The Assembly, Secretariat, Conference and Li- 
brary buildings are inter-connected to form one 
co-ordinated unit. The Secretariat Building ac- 
commodates the staff of the United Nations, to- 
gether with liaison officers for specialized agen- 
cies, and offices for the press and other public 
information organizations. 

To build the U. N. capital the U. S. Government 
advanced an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 re- 


United Nations; U. S. Mission; Central Treaty Organization 


because of costs. 

eae further $2,000,000 was appropriated by the 
General Assembly in 1952 and 1953 for the con- 
struction of the Headquarters buildings. Ap- 
proximately $67,000,000 was spent for the Head- 
quarters construction program. Of the $65,000,000 
loan, the United Nations thus far repaid $17,- 
500,000 to the United States. The last installment 
of $1,000,000 is due in July, 1982. 

In 1959 the Ford Foundation made a grant of 
$6,200,000 to the United Nations for the construc- 
tion of a new library building, which is to be 
completed by November, 1961. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Office of Public Information, United Nations, 
N. Y. Provides pamphlets, study guides, speakers, 
films; arranges group visits. 

Admission Office, United Nations, N. Y. Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings. Tel. Plaza 4-1234, Ext. 477. 

International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 

American Association for the United Nations, 


345 East 46th Street, N. Y. Tel. OXford 7-3232. 


Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: OXford 7-2432. 


United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 375 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Telephone: 
PLaza 5-1500, 816 21st Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Telephone: FEderal 7-1636. 


Washington, D. C. Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept of Public Information, 1908 Q. Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. T. A. Raman, director. 


United States Mission to the United Nations 


Representatives and Alternates to the Fifteenth General Assembly meeting Sept. 20, 1960 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Christian A. Herter, James J. Wadsworth, Sena- 
tor George D. Aiken, Senator Wayne Morse, Francis 
O. Wilcox, Mrs, Oswald B. Lord. 

ALTERNATES 

Mrs. Zelma Watson George, Arthur F, Lamey, 
Frederick Blake Payne, Charles Rosenbaum, Miss 
Frances E, Willis. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
and Representative on the Security Council—James 
J. Wadsworth, 

Deputy Representative to the United Nations and 
Deputy Representative on the Security Council— 
James W. Barco, 

Counselor of Mission—Charles D. Cook. 

Deputy Counselor of Mission—Richard F. Ped- 
ersen, 

Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council—Christopher H. Phillips. 

Deputy Representative on the Economic and 
Social Council—Walter M. Kotschnig. 

Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 

Adyisers—Norman Armour, Jr., John George 
Bacon, Thomas A. Bartlett, Albert F. Bender, Jr., 
Seymour M, Finger, Mrs. Ida R. Gluckman, David 


L. Guyer, Stephen S. Lancaster, Mrs. Carmel C. 
Marr, Franklin L. Mewshaw, Chauncey G. Parker, 
III, Edward Stansbury, Peter S. Thacher, Chris- 
topher Thoron. 


Chief Administrative Officer and Secretary of 
Delegation—Zachary P. Geaneas. 


Director of News Services—Francis W. Carpenter. 
Director of Public Services—Wallace Irwin, Jr. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIONS OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
7 Comniiaes on Human Rights—Mrs. Oswald B. 
ord. 
Population Commission—Kingsley Davis. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs—Harry J. 
Anslinger. 


Social Commission—Mrs. Althea K. Hottel. 
Statistical Commission—Raymond T, Bowman, 


Commission on the Status of Women—Mrs. Lor- 
ena B. Hahn, 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 


Chairman, U. S. Delegation and Navy Repre- 
sentative—Vice Admiral Charles Wellborn, Jr. 

Army Representative—Lt. Gen. Edward J. O’Neill. 

Air Force Representative—Lt. Gen. W. E. Hall. 


United States Support for Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 


During 1960 CENTO, the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation of the Middle East, placed emphasis on its 
Technical Assistance Program, with the object of 
aiding the economic, scientific and cultural aims of 
its members. 

CENTO on Mar. 9, 1959, became the successor of 
the Baghdad Pact, Its members are Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom. The United 
States signed bilateral agreements with the first 
three nations. It has agreed that in the case of 
aggression against the nations it will ‘‘in accordance 
with the Constitution take such appropriate ac- 
tion, including the use of the Armed Forces, as may 
be mutually agreed upon.’’ The United States will 
furnish assistance under the Mutual Security Act. 

Although CENTO received its name in 1959, it 
dates its origin from the beginning of the Baghdad 
Pact of 1955. Its hq is in Ankara. The 7th session 
of its Council of Ministers was held in Washington, 
D. C., Oct 7-9, 1959. The United States calls its 
representatives an ‘‘Observer Delegation.’’ It par- 
ticipates in the sessions of the Military Committee. 

A “full-scale maritime exercise’ was staged in 
November, 1959, by elements of the navies of Iran, 
Pakistan, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 


United States, when four-day tactical maneuvers 
were held in the Indian Ocean. 

During the maneuvers both forces were at con- 
stant alert. The convoy, protected by a screen of 
destroyers and anti-submarine frigates, supported 
by maritime aircraft, tracked submarines by radar 
and repelled attacks with anti-submarine weapons. 
Raiding aircraft were tracked by radar and anti- 
aircraft batteries manned to engage. All ships were 
darkened by night. Warships were refueled at sea 
by a tanker and the difficult maneuver of high line 
Meare on of personnel between ships was carried 
out. 

Technical and cultural assistance are major ac- 
tivities of Cento. Building new roads and the 
Turkey-Iran railway are but the most spectacular 
of its projects. It supports the Institute of Nuclear 
Science at Tehran, holds seminars on improving 
livestock, teaches new ways of large-scale fighting 
of pests and rodents, provides instruction in nurs- 
ing, chemical and medical methods, revises customs 
procedures anc modernizes agriculture. Formed 
originally for security, CENTO has found vast use- 
a in raising economic and educational stand- 
ards. 


= Heads of States and 


Rulers of the World 
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HEADS OF STATES; RULERS OF THE WORLD 


Country Head of State, Title 
Afghanistan.....|Mohammed Zahir Shah, King.... 
Albania.........|Maj.-Gen, Haxhi Lleshi, Pres,... 
Argentina......./Arturo Frondizi, Pres... Posie 
Australia,.......|Wm. S. Morrison, Gov. Gen... ... 
Austria......,..|Adoif Schaerf, PTO eyes an 
Bahrain Islands. . fee Sulman bin clause 
Belgi ....-|Baudouin I, icine = avenine ha % 
Bhutan... -... Maharajah Jig-me Dorji. Wanchuk 
WOlivia. <= jay... Victor Paz Estenssoro, Pres...... 
PSP PREIUS «fasta ans: «ach Janio Quadros, Pres............ 
Bulgaria. ....... Dimiter Ganev, Pres............ 
Burma LOSIN A EAWON, ROW) bot a 2 2-1 es Peer Cet] MRE MIEN c 
Cambodia....... Be, Norodom Sihanouk, Cg 

of State 
Cameroun...... |Ahmadou Anidjo, P 
Canada......... meets Gen. Lene) . Vanier, Gov.” 
en. m3 
Central ae 
REPO). sa. POBVIG DAacko, Pres. koe. soa leek oe. bones Seve 
OVIOR Ss ie na obs Sir Olivier Goonetilleke, 
Governor-General. ........... 
Chad Rep. (F)... galt ere Tomalbaye, Shier or 
tat ; 
Chiles oe. as ee Jorge Alessandri, Pres.. 
China, People’s 
Repu UIDLLCs sist Liu Shao-chi., . 
China (Taiwan). .|Gen’issimo, Chiang Kai-shek, 
President. . 
Colombia. Alberto Lleras Gamargo, 


Congo, Rep. ot (2) Joseph Kasavubu, Chief mi State. 
Congo Rep. (F)..|Abbe F. Youlou, Pres.. ae 
Costa Rica... ...|Mario Echandi Jimenez, Pres... . : 
Cuba. ..........]/Dr. Osvaldo Dorticos Batradie 
Prov. Pres.. Shere 
Archbishop Makarios, Pres...... 
Antonin Novotny, Pres. so 


ee enasovekis?: 


. | Aubert Magi Chief of ae 
.| Frederik IX, King.. 
Joaquin Balaguer, Pres. . 


a a eee BED. 


Denmark . 
Dominican Rep.: A 


Ecuador... .|Jose Velasco Ibarra, Pres........ 
Egypt..... (See United Arab Republics 

El Salvador .|Military junta. 

Ethiopia. .......|Haile Selassie I, " Emiperor. . 
Finland.........}Dr. Urho Kekkonen, Pres........ 
BLANCO...) eas ..{Gen. Charles A. de Gaulle...... 8 


Gabon Rep. (F)..|Leon M'Ba, Chief of State... 


Germany, Fed. 


Republic.. ....| Heinrich Luebke............... 
ee East.. .|Walter Ulbricht, Pres... .......0. 
Ghan .|Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Pres...... 
Great Britain... .|Elizabeth IT, Queen.,........ an 
SSEEOCE S giitinisre sare Page Kinga es aise sot siavsiateapts 
Guatemala......|/Miquel Ydigoras apeutes: ERES = ee 
Guinea, Rep.....|Sekou Toure, Pres.. ? 


.|Dr. Francois Duvalier, Pres. . 
Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, Pres. 
.|Jstvan Dobi, Pres.. : 


Asgeir Asgeirsson, Pres.........-. 

.|Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pres....... 

Dr. Sukarno, Pres. 

. .|/Mohammed Reza Pahiavi, Shah: 

. |Brig. Gen. oe Subalye, Pres. 
of Council...... 


TPOlAn ... 2.0. 055-0750 Eamon de Valera, Pres.......... 
.| Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, Pres........++. 
y.........-, |Giovanni Gronchi, Pres 
Ivory Coast Bee 
OE fe St as pari State. 


Hirohito, Emperor............. 


Japan.... rio 
7 . [Hussein T, King.) 0.22.65 ass 


Jordan... 


Korea, Republic.. POgUM YUN Prego sie. sector. o 
Korea, las s 
. Rep. .|Kim Du-bong, Pres.. 
‘/Abdullah as-Salim as-Sabah, 


ON eicis oh bocce a'eb Sipiginte cae 


ROROP AEG 2 diaialeaie's Sri Savang Vatthana, King. 
Lebanon........ Gen. Fuad Chehab, Pres. . 
A ....] William V. Tubman, rres 


-|Dec. 10, 1904|)Nov. 


: -|Mar. 


spells steve ttecew «ois sea OCs 
-|July 23, 1892|/Nov. 


Felix Houphouet-Botgny, Chiet ot 


‘|Mar, 
‘[Nov. 29, 1895|May 6, 1943 


Data to Dec, 1, 1960 


Premier or Prime 
Born Minister 


Oct. 15, 1914|Nov. 8, 1933|Prince Mohammed 
Daud Kahn 
.. |guly 1953|Maj. Gen. Mehmet 
Oct. 28, 1908|Reb. 22, 1958) 
Ov. 5 obert G, Menzies 
Apr. 20, 1890|May 5, 1957|Dr. Julius Raab 


Acceded or 
Elected 


freee ences 


1895 Feb:  3,°1942).... .sn cen A 
‘|Sept a 1930 ele ir & 1951 Gaston’ Eyskens 
Oct. 2, 1907|June ioeal: 4 3 oe toe 


27, 1952|\..0:.2.8 

5, 

Jan, 25, 1917/Oct. ; 19601; ac. 
1893 Nov. 30, 1958\|Anton Yugov 

-|Mar. 11, 1952\)0 Nu 


une 13, 1960|Pho Proeung 


1960 Charles Assale 
1888 Sept. 15, 1959|John G. Diefenbaker 
1960 David Daco 
Mrs, Sirimavo 
1892 July 17, 1954] Bandaranaike 
qt G toe 1960 Francois Tone 
1896 Sept, 4). 1958]5%\..dipsepacteeees 2 
c. 1898 Apr. 27,-1959|/Chou En-Lai 
1888 Apr. 1948|Chen Cheng 
- Fogo OV 4, LOBR bee. .crcls cil satare eerarenetaie 
June 17, 1915|Feb. 2, 1958]... ..0.0..90"eeeee 


anita ..|July 17, 1959|/Fidel Castro 

Aug. 13, 1913|Dec. 13, 1959]. «1.00570 eeeeeen 
19, 1957|Viliam Siroky 

1960 PPP ors cone 

20, 1947|/Viggo Kampmann 

1 LOO}. 2. se -wcrceuccleeeee terre 


‘Li, 1899] Apr. 
Boma: AUR: 


1893 June 5, 1960). ¢. cs... ee 


26, 1960)... Sts cs eine 
2, 1930|}Ras Abede Aragai 


. 9, 1900/Feb. 15, 1956|V. J. Sukselainen 
Nov. 22, 1890)Dec. 21, 1958)Michel Debré 


1960 0 0.0 00 abe odee hy ee 


Oct. 14, 1894|July 1, 1959/Dr. eo ai. 
1893 Sept. 12, 1960 
Sept. 18, 1909]July 1; 1960]. 


‘JApr. 21, 1926/Feb. 6, 1952|Harold Macmilian 


Dee. 14, 1901/Apr. 1, 1947 gh octane Karaman- 
8 


1896 SAD. 19,2958 1. cats ers ioinoinnie sine rsipeenete 
seeeeeeee+{Oct. 2, 1958]Sekou Toure 


Apr. 14, weve [NOW 22, aes BCE IOS AIOTS C 


1957). 
‘JAug. 14, 1952|Dr. Ferene Munnich 


Aug. _1, 1952|Olafur Thors 
. 1884|May ae Rett Jawaharlal Nehru 


:/Oct. 26, 1919|Sept. 16, 1941|Jaffa Sharif-Imami 


seseceeeeeess duly 14, 1958/Brig. Gen. Abdul 
Karim el-Kassem 
Oct. 14, 1882/June 17, 1959)/Sean Lemass 
Nov. 24. 1884/Dec. _8, 1952|David Ben-Gurion 
1888 Apr. 29, 1955)Antonio Segni 


1960 oa) plese Ore ateea ete eee 


Apr. 29, 1901)Nov. 10, 1928\Hayato Ikeda 


.|Nov. 14, 1935|May 2, 1952|)Banjat Talhuni 


1898 Aug. 12, 1960|/Dr. John M. Chang 
pine obey 1948 Marshal Kim Il-sung 
1895 Jan: ~ 20; L950). c.cetines Pry rye 


«saee.. [Oct, 30, 1959/Souvanna Phouma 
19, 1902|July 31, 1958 Saeb Salaam 


we aa [ i 
Joseph II, Ruler. Aug: 16, 1906 Aug. 25, 
een 2B Hiess......"|Jau. 28, 1896|Jan, ~ 9, 1919 


~ 


Phugert Teleanand: Pres’. = Polen ate 1960 sci, Abide RG 
Raja of Perlis, a Ruler: : “{92T Sept. 21, 1960 Tengku Abd eo 


4 i 
S. Sultan Mo Ruler.. .|.. 2.2.2.2. 00% sr renee sess “Nt Ohide Kelty 


Moktar 0. Daddah — 


‘|Adolio Lopez Mateos, Pres....://| "1910" |Suly ~6, 1958]... .- 22-2 es eeeeeeeee 
| Astale fprin tage eae May Bi, 1923(May 9, 1949|..22-s72227-- sae 


B. Targalsatkhan, Chairman of 
‘ a, Dighemmed Ben Youssef, Me 


ne alii, 


Mahendra Bir Bikram Shab King 1920 Mar. 13, 1955/B. P. Koirala 

arcu a jo Ss te 6, 1948|Jan E. 

pe ate vise se 1957| Keith ee * Holyouke 

- 29. 1956} - - . biel ee 
:|Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Gov.-Gen..|...1...1..2.:|Nov. 17, 1960 Abubakar” Tafawa 
OWRY Va; ING eae. ss ces aee ..|July 2, 1903|Sept. 21, 


eee. Mohammed Ayub Khan, 


TOS... wee eee eee ener ne eeaear ear 


bate ee tp ee Gen, Y. Tse Den Bal 
¢.1911 |Nov. 19, 1927|/Sidi Mohammed V 
10. 1932) - ees sereensrcrsease 


crs 


celle sistas) ws ef OCR ate 


-|Dr. Roberto F. Chiari, Pres...... 8, tee ee ee ee et eet ee eee 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, hen tdi lta -sizia orators Aug. i 1954)... ee ee eee 


Aleksander Zawadski, 
Council of State matelaesosie anc .. .|Jozef Cyrankiewicz 


Rear Admiral ‘Ameriod “R. Tomas] oy 
seeceeeeeesss/June 9, 1958)/Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar 


CBic cece ce cece es serene 


R Ea and 

-. Nyasaland, 
‘ GOES. Wre%4l:5 
t Rumania........ 


Saudi Arabla... : 


Lord Dalhousie, Gov. Gen,.,....].. 


“hrs oh 55 ila nsna es Sune toler ane ae r 
Ton G. Maurer, Pres,.......00.5 ‘hivu Stoi 7 


See ew eee we me ele we wee ee eee 


Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz, King...... 1902 Noy. 9. 1953|Amir Feisat 


_ Senegal Rep. (F).|Leopold S. Senghor, Pres..... re 1907 1960 Mamadou Dia 
Somalia, Rep. of. |Aden Abdulla OSMAN, JPECS) .sreicie ele as si¢ s/alarereiera ss 1960 ae Rashid Sher- 
: marke 
South Africa, Hater R. Swart, Gov.- 
Union of......| Gen,.... Asie ease 1894 Dec. 6, 1959|Hendrik F. Verwoerd 


ao, Birwcclins "Franco 
Bahamonde, Regent..........}/Dec. 14, 1893/Aug. 9, 1939 Gane Francisco Franco 


BOSD AID iiveis cee oe 


ahamonde 
Gen. Ibrahim ce Een Is 
Supreme Council .+.-/Oct. 26. 1900/Nov. 18, 1958/Gen. Ibrahim Abboud 
penne Gustav VI Adolf, King.: Nov. 11, 1882/Oct. 29, 1950/Tage Erlander 
Switzeriana (i). .|Dr. Max Petitpierre, Pres.; Fried- 
rich T. Wahlen, Vice Pres Anurag: 6 dhe igie Wine lee 1960 aia Sascee is 'e dal cn GIL SST 
Thailand........|Phumiphon Aduldet, King...,.../Dec. 5, 1927|\Jume 9, 1946 Be Sie Sarit 
anara 
TMMIbety 30s .|Panchen Lama, Chmn, Pre- 
paratory Committee is scuseuhpaye pasted lente W405 9.0.0 25.8o0 lf ola ¥ cginhs ble le(Riloisn b/] \e-sllele arvele tele aati et re 
Togo Rep....... BAM lg E. Olympio, be cas ar 5 : OF 
ate smalane - 1960 ‘vanus mpio 
” Tunisia..-.....,|Habib Bourguiba, Pred ck ons cs RS ee th Sik 25. soon SP Sb acore + eS 


Turkey.........|Gen, Cemal Gursel, Chmn., cae 
Union Committee............ 1896 May 27, 1960|/Gen. Cemal Gursel 


a United Arab Rep. 

(Egypt-Syria)..|Gamal Abdel Nasser, Pres.. 
United States..../John F, Kennedy, Pres... 
Upper Volta Rep. Maurice Yameogo, Chief of” 
Pe eReP) (F)| State, ena -4foa ga bts OPE 
Uruguay. .. (Benito Nardone, Pres. of Gouncil|. .. 2.2.2.2! 
U.S.S.R.....././ [Leonid I. Brezhnev, caer of 
Presidium. 5 One natz 1906 


.|Jan. 18, 1918/Feb. 


QIPALOGS | .ivie ec 6.0 sie sleusiein ease eee 
ill i|May 29, 1917 Nov. 


8, LOCO) re. so. 56 va sis sin lointsg ime 


mies TAMEORD ie 
, 1960). . 


, 1960/ Nikita S. Khrushchev 


Vatican City. ...}/Angelo Giuseppe Boataill eee. 
John XXIII... -|Nov, | 25. 1881 Oct 280 1958". Cw pests oie ee 
Venezuela.......|Romulo Betancourt, Feb. 22, 1008| Deon “7 -L958)5 2s ae eee 
Beno, Demo, SS ees oe 
epublic,.....|Ho ins: Pres. i.e. ene ates ai edetate es mcaite seth pays Pha 
Vietnam, Rep....|Ngo Dinh Diem, Pres........... 1901 26, 1955 Nao Dion Deca 
Yemen... ks eae bin Yahaya Mohammed, 
Orage eters cect eo on ooieiena) (ouniuc eee en ees 17, 1948} Ahmed bin Yahaya 
z Yugoslavia...... Marshal Tito (Joseph Broz), ae 
; PLEAD E, 5.000, 5 eee May 25, 1892\Jan. 31, 1946]......... Morus roses: 


(1) President serves one-year term, the Vice President customarily succeeding him. 
(2) Administration in dispute. Consult Chronology and Index. 
(F) Member of French Community. 


THEATER—OPERA—FILMS 
Broadway’s Principal Events of 1959-60 


PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1959, ED BEFORE DEC. 1, 1960, OR CONTINUING 
*Still running Dec. i, 1960; M designates Musical play; Stars listed appeared in original cast 


Production Stars ances 
J Pa Sein a ah eee eee al cena cieglaegee 
My Fair Lad: egy eon ene aayites Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews. . - 15, 1956). os cseeeesct | 1,000 
The Music Man (M).™ 1... !: Robert Preston, Barbara Cook. . 3 19, VOBT ES Sac wetse 1,217* 
The rere of ne Visi Rasjgeete France Nuyen, William Shatner. . 506 
The Marriage-Go-Round....... Charles Boyer, Claudette Colbert. 
La Plume De Ma: ane el .|Robert Dhery, Colette Brosset, |Nov. 11, 1958]............ 808* 
Flower Drum Song QDs: Myoshi Umeki, Ed Kenney, 601 
Redhead ......./Gwen Verdon, Richard Ki ey. 453 
‘A Majority of One. . :.....|Gertrude Berg, Cedric Hardwicke. 558 
Sweet Bird of Youth. Ree ca keno Geraldine Page, Paul Newman. . 378 
A Raisin in th . |Sidney Poitier, Claudia McNeil... [Mai 530 
Destry Rides eat (M).. .|Dolores Gray, Andy Griffith..... " 472 
MUONS NONE) Os ie sis is sec ace ha Ethel Merman, Jack Kingman, f 576* 
- PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1959, TO DEC. 1, 1960 
Play Stars Opened Run 
—1959— 
The Gang’s All Here. .-|Melvyn Douglas, Jean Dixon. paw. (be ieiece ove] SECC aMmEOE 133 
The Great God Brown (revival) ..|Fritz Weaver, Nan Martin. oo vee sere]. HOOT MEE 32 
eae PPOWD ONE) a 7% cnteelcce ae anes Biff McGuire, Cind: Robbins. . Ay Aso ©: Oct. 7 5 
At the Prop Ger a Faas ---..-.-|Michael Flanders, Donald Swans .t...2 24 eet Oct. 8 217 
Moonbir -+y--+.-----|Michael Hordern, Anne Meacham, Wally Cox..| Oct. 9 3 
Cheri. .....+..++..-|/Kim Stanley, Horst Buchholz. . Oct. 12 56 
Golden’ Fleecing. - ---|/Tom Poston, Robert Elston, Suzanne Pieshette. Oct. 15 84 
Heartbreak House (revival). . ..-|Maurice Evans, Diane Wynyard. . ; Oct. 18 112 
The Miracle Worker. Kee vices Ae Bancroft, Patty Duke. «»+e] Oct, 19 454* 
The Warm Peninsula. Sea bareka aiveane yaa Julie Harris, June Havoc, Farley ‘Granger. ES Oct. 20 87 
Flowering Cherry. . -eeue+s+ ++ -|Eric Portman, Wendy Hiller. Oct. 21 5 
Take Me Along (M). Tee ie acne Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie.. -| Oct. 22 424* 
Girls Against the Boys evue) a arate Bert Lahr, Nancy Walker. Nov. 2 16 
The Highest Tree..... F 


- |Kenneth MacKenna, Diana Douglas. . Pests: Nov. 4 21 
Donald Harron, Risa Schwartz. . che 

Mary Martin, Theodore Bikel. . 
Nehemiah Persoff, Enid Markey 
Tom Bosley, Particia Wilson 
-|Carol Burnett, Joe Bova, yack Giltord 


The Tenth Man. 
The Sound of Music (M) 
Only in America..... 

Fiorello (M). : 
Once Upon a Maitress 


A Loss of Roses. Ske ote ate Betty Field, Warren Beatty. Nov. 28 25 
Five Finger Exercise. «-2-.-+ Jessica Tandy, Roland Culver. <a Deere) 337 
Silent Night, seuely Night. ....-+.|Barbara Bel Geddes, Henry Fonda. ie cerbnsno’aie |g CO ames 124 
Jolly’s Progress. ......+-/Eartha Kitt, Wendeil Corey. = cate Dee. 5 9 
Saratoga (M). ikea aaa 1 OATOL Lawrence, Howard Keel. Dee. 7 80 
The Fighting Cock.” -........-.!Rex Harrison, Natasha Parry, Roddy McDowall Dec. 8 87 
Goodbye Charlie. .....+-+.+|Eauren Bacall, Sydney Chaplin Dec. 16 109 
The Andersonville Trial......-...- George C. Scott, eo Herbert Berghof Dec. 29 183 
A Mighty Man is He, - «see ee+}Naney Kelly, Gene Blakely... ......0s0000% »-|> Jan. 6 5 
A Distant Bell. peleuate «chest Oren Scott, Andrew Prine.. Ani ear (eee fF ison is! 5 
Cut of the Axe. spe specnas sees t DEON AS Mitchell, Susan Brown «wef . HED. ot 2 
The Deadly Game. seeeeeee ++ |Max Adrian, Claude Dauphin, | Pat Hingle. We rete Feb. 2 39 
Roman parole: seer veeeseeese{Inger Stevens, Robert Sterling... ease) Heby ess 5 
A Lovely Light .....+.|Dorothy Stickney o ‘aia Sieber sehctieas | ROL aes 16 
Beg, Borrow or Steal (M).. .+.+-+.|/Betty Garrett, Eddie Bracken. Pranic ria wey sjo ii) 5 
Caligula. . .....+..]Kenneth Haigh, Colleen Dewhurst........-.. Feb. 16 38 
The Long Dream. + sseeese-+«.|Lawrence Winters, R. G, Armstrong.......... Feb. 17 5 
The Cool World. ..-....|Billy Dee Williams, Alease ay TRICE LOE pani Feb. 22 2 
The Servant of Two Masters. ......|Piceolo Teatro di Milano. bie vieiedels sien OD ear 16 
The Tumbler. “i Charlton Heston, Rosemary Harris... Paice Feb. 24 5 
Toys in the Attic. . Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton. SSraaps Feb. 25 307* 


A Thurber Carnival. . Tom Ewell, Peggy ‘Cass, Paul Ford. 


There Was a Little Girl Jane Fonda, Dean Jones. Feb. 29 16 
The Good Soup. . Ruth Gerdon, Ernest Truex, Sam Leven Mar. 2 21 
Greenwillow (M). Anthony Perkins, Ellen MeCown. ope Mar. 8 95 
The Visit (revival) Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne,. Mar. 16 
Semi-Detached. . Ed Begley, Jean Muir. oh Mar. 10 4 
Dear_Liar....... ........../Katharine Cornell, Brian Aherne. Mar. 17 52 
One More River. fa kan os OVC NON, Harry Guardino, John MeLiam. . Mar. 18 3 
The Best Man. Bea alts roy 7 eens) VL OLV VAR: Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank ovens Mar. 31 269* 
Viva Madison Avenue. bie ey meee es Buddy Hackett, Fred Clark. by Apr. 6 2 
A Second String.. :...-.-...{Shirley Booth, Jean Pierre Aumont. Apr. 13 29 
Bye Bye Birdie (M). .......-{Chita Rivera, Dick Van Dyke, Kay Medford. Apr. 14 252* 
Duel of Angels. . ......./Vivien Leigh, Mary Ure, ps WwW Wyngarde: San eae Apr. 19 55 
From A to Z (revue) enogeeen Hermione Gingolas. Elliott Reid ees, Apr. 20 21 
West Side Story (M) (revival) Sra onsets Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert. Apr. 27 237* 
Finian’s Rainbow (M) eels . . (Jeannie Carson, Bobby Howes, - Howard Morris. Apr. 27 31 
Christine (M).. ...|/Maureen O’ Harra, Morley apensy PT SO Apr. 28 12 
The King and I (M) (revival). ..-|Barbara Cook, Farley Granget: atbhiists stata rage May il 22 
Grand Kabuki. _...|Japanese repertory. Tene bet uiz chit: 2 24 
Pantomime. .......|/Marcel Marceau. SE An Pris Sept. 6 24 
Vintage '60 (revu vue) . ..|/Barbara Heller, Dick Patterson. Sidesieats Sept. 12 8 
The World of Carl Sandbure. . ..|Bette Davis, Leif Erickson. peas ares ne sat)  SEDt EE 29 
The Hostage. . ....-|Alfred Lynch, Celia Salkeld. . acon el) SSODt.20 83* 
Farewell, Farewell Eugene. . ....|Margaret Rutherford, Mildred Dunnock...... Sept. 27 7 
Irma La Douce ie ........|Blizabeth Seal, Keith Mitchell............... Sept. 29 70* 
A peste of Honey. ceed acta AR Cla, Lansbury, Joan Plowright............ Oct. 4 68* 
Becket .....}|Laurence Olivier, Anthony bees ata annie) agitate Oct. 5 65* 
Bvening with Nichols & May...... Mike Nichols, Blaine May,. 2 Ub icos dcalaras overal | emCO CeeeS 61* 
Laughs and ery events Bie Marses ae Stanley Holloway. a siecle, oe OCDE LG 7 
The Wall. a85 ....+-+/¥vonne Mitchell, George GC, Scott. . snaieay of Obs del 53* 
Tenderloin. (My BCRP ee SECO Maurice Evans, Eileen Rod gers. atari etry, Oct. 17 52* 
Face of a Hero. Ppa a ade cae ae oOk Lemmon, Betsy Blair. . Cee a hen a Oct. 20 36 
The 49th Cousin........ 22.257" !Menasha Skulnik, Martha Scott. eee Shas te CORE ag 40* 
Invitation to a March,..... ..|/Celeste Holm, Jane Fonda..... Oct. 29 37* 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown (M)...|Tammy Grimes, Harve Presnell. . ; Nov. 3 32* 
The Rape of the Belt. .. {Constance Cummings, Philip Bosco. Nov. 5 

Period of Adjustment. . ae ..|Barbara Baxley, James ae Nov. 10 24* 
Under the Yum Yum Tr .|Gig Young, Sandra Church. Nov. 16 18* 


=e 


onsent....... ' | |Ed Begley, Richard Kiley, Ch Morri in ; 
vine Ane aone MoT ease ......]/Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, Atine MEAG Mahon} Nov. 30 i* 
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Opera in the United States, 1960-1961 


Source: Opera News, N. Y., Frank 


Both the number of performances of 
opera and the organizations givin it in- 
creased in the United States during the 
1959-1960 season. The performances to- 
talled 4,232, of which 2,247 were of stand- 
ard repertory and 1,985 were of modern 
works; there were 754 organizations of all 
kinds producing opera seriously, an in- 
crease over the 727 counted the season 
before, This annual roundup is made by 
Opera News, organ of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. The season of record ran 
from Sept. 15, 1959, to Sept. 15, 1960. 

The increase in opera appreciation was 
marked, and some credit belongs to the 
effort of television studios to produce 
opera in capsule form. Original work also 
found a hearing, and a number of operas 
were performed for the first time, includ- 
Se ae Town by Jan Meyrovitz, A Tale 
of Two Cities, by Arthur Benjamin, Let’s 
Dance Gay in Green Meadows, by Percy 
Grainger, Outcasts of Poker Flat, by J. B. 
Elkus, and Frisco Belles, Hello World, 
Generosity Rewarded and Two Tickets 
to Omaha. Works of recent origin that 
proved popular with producing units in- 
cluded Kurt Weill’s Threepenny Opera, 
played several times a week for six years 
in New York and more recently also in 
San Francisco; Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, by Menotti, always a Christmas 
favorite, which had 313 performances, 
and Weill’s Down in the Valley, 208. 

Of standard opera, Opera News found 
Die Fledermaus most -often performed; 
after that, in order, came La Boheme, 
Carmen and Rigoletto, The major opera 
companies of the country continued to 
produce the standard works that long 
have been favorites and added revivals 
and novelties, the Metropolitan present- 
ing Gypsy Baron of Johann Strauss, the 
San Francisco Opera giving Montemezzi’s 
Amore dei Tre Re, and the Chicago Lyric 
giving Janacek’s Jenufa. Opera was sung 
with all the accompaniment of orchestra, 
costuming and scenery in the larger 
houses, but there were many perform- 
ances by artists with orchestras alone 
and numerous individual operas per- 
formed by summer organizations, music 
schools and colleges. The growth of opera 
production in the colleges is a most not- 
able factor in opera appreciation. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


Metropolitan Opera Assn... New York, 
opened its 76th season Oct. 24, 1960, the 
schedule extending to April 15, 1961, after 
which it was to tour. The opening opera 
was Nabucco, conducted by ‘Thomas 
Schippers, and one of the five new pro- 


Merkling, editor, and Organizations 


ductions, the other being L’Elisir d’Amore 
of Donizetti, which the general manager, 
Rudolf Bing, described as a 19th century 
“musical comedy”; Gluck’s Alcestis, in 
English; Flotow’s Martha, in English; and 
ae eee for the first time at 
the Metropo n, 

The rest of the repertory included Car- 
men, Boris Godunov (in English), Don 
Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, La Gio- 
conda, La Boheme, Madama Butterfly, 
Manon Lescaut, Arabella (in aig ec 
Elektra, Aida, Don Carlo, Rigoletto, Simon 
Boccanegra, Parsifal, Tannhauser and 
Tristan und Isolde. The roster of artists: 

Sopranos—Licia Albanese, Mildred Allen, Lucine 
Amara, Martina Arroyo, Inge Borkh, Mary Curtis- 
Verna, Gloria Davy, Lisa Della Casa, Victoria de 
los Angeles, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Eileen Farrell, 
Margaret Harshaw, Laurel Hurley, Lucille Kailer, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Heidi Krall, Brenda Lewis, 
Gloria Lind, Aase Nordmo Loevberg, Zinka Mil- 
anov, Anna Moffo, Herva Nelli, Birgit Nilsson, 
Carlotta Ordassy, Roberta Peters, Lily Pons, 
Leontyne Price, Jane Rhodes, Anneliese Rothen- 
berger, Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth Sdderstrém, 
Eleanor Steber, Teresa Stratas, Renata Tebaldi, 
Gabriella Tucci, Thelma Votipka. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Irene Dalis, 
Mignon Dunn, Rosalind Elias, Martha Lipton, 
Christa Ludwig, Mary MacKenzie, Jean Madeira, 
Kerstin Meyer, Mildred Miller, Nell Rankin, 
Regina Resnik, Margaret Roggero, Giulietta Sim- 
ionato, Risé Stevens, Blanche Thebom, Helen Van- 
ni, Joan Wall. 

Tenors—Charles Anthony, Kurt Baum, Carlo 
Bergonzi, Gabor Carelli, Franco Corelli, Albert Da 
Costa, Leonard Del Ferro, Alessio De Paolis, 
Eugenio Fernandi, Dino Formichini, Paul Franke, 
Giulio Gari, Nicholai Gedda, Hans Hopf, Norman 
Kelley, Charles Kullman, Karl Liebl, Barry Morell, 
Robert Nagy, Nikola Nikolov, William Olvis, Jan 
Peerce, Brian Sullivan, Richard Tucker, Cesare 
Valletti, Jon Vickers, Ramon Vinay. 

Baritones—Cesare Bardelli, Kim Borg, Walter 
Cassel, George Cehanovsky, Anselmo Colzani, 
Frank Guarrera, Clifford Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, 
Ralph Herbert, George London, Cornell MacNeil, 
Calvin Marsh, Robert Merrill, Hermann Prey, 
Roald Reitan, Marko Rothmuller, Mario Sereni, 
Lorenzo Testi, Hermann Uhde, Theodor Uppman, 
Frank Valentino, Eberhard Wachter. 

Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Fernando Corena, Lawrence Davidson, Dezso 
Ernster, Ezio Flagello, Bonaldo Giaiotti, Jerome 
Hines, Nicola Moscona, Gerhard Pechner, Norman 
Scott, Louis Sgarro, Cesare Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi, 
William Wildermann. 

Conductors—Boehm, Cleva, Leinsdorf, Morel, 
Adler, Schippers, Solti and Verchi. Associates: 
Rich, Schick, Strasfogel, and eight assistants, 

Ballet—Antony Tudor, director; Mattlyn Gavers, 
ballet mistress, 

Metropolitan Opera Assn., Inc.—Lauder Green- 
way, ch of the board; Anthony A. Bliss, Pres., 
Charles M. Spofford, ch., executive committee; 
Geo. Moore, treas.; Lincoln Lauterstein, secy, The 


Long Run Plays 


PLAYS IN NEW YORK 
*Still running Nov. 30, 1960 


Life With Father 


aeectcaee 8.213 | Hellzapoppin .. 
Tobacco Road............. 3,182 | Angel Street 
Abie’s Irish Rose.......... 2,327 | Lightnin’ ...... 


Oklahoma! .........4. wove 2,246 
*My Fair Lady ........... 

South Pacific ... 
MPATVOY cs ke oe os 
Born Yesterday... 
Voice of the Turtle 
Arsenic and Old Lace. 


Mister Roberts 


*The Music Man ........ 
Guys and Dolls 


iy, acosayerye aia 1,404 | Kiss Me Kate............. 
SORE eats 1,295 | The Pajama Game ...... 
baits 291 | Teahouse of August Moon 1 
Ayer gers wee Damn Yankees ee 


- 1217 | anna Lucasta 
1,200 | Kiss and Tell. 


Were EE LGD 157 | ‘The Moon is Blue 
Reais 1,147 | Bells Are Ringing. ° 2 °° 
Stan 1141 


PLAYS IN LONDON 
*Still running Oct. 31, 1960 


*The Mousetrap.......... 3,290 | Me and My Girl..... ++». 1,646 | Our B 

Salad Days, - SIERO aaae 2.282 | Together Again 1 atbee | knlete of Miwanenr eee 133 
Chu Chin Chow... 00.2... 2.238 Seagulls « Over Sorrento. :. 2! 151 Maid of the Mountains. ... . 1,352 
Bitthe Spirtt..2.0.2.511 1111907 | Charley's Aunts... 112.7. PEGS | ABente and Old Lace..... 1.337 
Worm's Eye View........: 745 | The Beggar's Opera......_. 11463 | Annie Get Youn tan’ toe 
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deficit for the 1959-60 season was $40,547. 

Metropolitan Opera Guild—Mrs. August Belmont, 
founder and pres. emeritus; Langdon van Norden, 
pres.; Mrs. Heywood Gilpatric, director. 

A Silver Jubilee at the Opera House Oct. 13, 1960, 
in honor of Mrs. August Belmont, marked the 25th 
birthday of the Opera Guild, an organization of 
55,000 members. It was attended by 3,500. 


REGIONAL AUDITIONS 


National Council of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, Mrs. Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, St. 
Paul, Minn., pres.; Howard J. Hook, Jr., New 
York, national chairman, regional auditions; 
James Browning, New York, staff administrator. 
During the season the National Council sponsored 
regional auditions for young singers in Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Denver, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New Orleans, Cleveland, Boston, 
Washington, D. C. San Antonio, Mexico City and 
New York City. These auditions will be repeated 
with two replacements, Tulsa for Kansas City and 
Salt Lake City for Denver and the omission of 
Mexico City; there will also be district auditions. 
Metropolitan Opera contract with the Stuart and 
Irene Chambers scholarship of $2,000 was awarded 
to Mary MacKenzie, mezzo-soprano, of Del Mar, 
Calif., former New York resident, who has sung 
with Chicago Lyric, New Orleans Opera, Dallas 
Civic and studied at Juilliard, Berkshire and Bay- 
reuth; Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser $2,000 scholar- 
ship was awarded to LaVergne Monette, soprano, 
of Baltimore, Md.; Fisher Foundation $2,000 
scholarship to Mary Jennings, soprano, of New 
York City, and Benita Valente, lyric soprano, of 
Philadelphia; Euclid W. McBride $1,000 memorial 
scholarship to Polyna Savridi, soprano, of Boston. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA 


New York City Opera Co., at City Center, 
New York, during its fall season, Sept. 
29-Nov. 6, 1960, gave 39 performances of 
14 different operas. The opening perform- 
ance had Leopold Stokowski as conductor 
and Monteverdi’s Orfeo bracketed with 
Dallapiccola’s The Prisoner,~the latter in 
English. Other operas in English were 
Cosi fan Tutte, The Inspector General, 
and two Gilbert & Sullivan light operas, 
The Pirates of Penzance and The Mikado. 
The rest of the bill included La Boheme, 
Oedipus Rex,. Carmina Burana, Carmen, 
Madama Butterfily, La Traviata, Der 
Rosenkavalier and Rigoletto. 

The February. 1960, season, Feb. 11-21, 
comprised 13 performances of modern 
American work; The Cradle Will Rock 


(Blitzstein); Susannah (Floyd); Street 
Scene (Weill); Ballad of Baby Doe 
(Moore); The Consul (Menotti); Six 


Characters in Search of an Author_(Weis- 
gall). The 1961 season, Jan. 16 to Feb. 5, 
was to be devoted to Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The company on tour visited 19 cities, 
including Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore and 
Boston. Roster of artists for fall, 1960: 

Sopranos—Beverly Bower, Patricia Brooks, Elisa- 
beth Carron, Joy Clements, Phyllis Curtin, Diana 
Delmonte, Maria Di Gerlando, Nancy Dussault, 
Doris Jung, Adele Leigh, Mary Lesawyer, Karol 
Loraine, Dolores Mari, Anne McKnight, Barbara 
Meister, Lillian Messina, Judith Raskin, Doris 
Yarick. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Frances Bible, 
Gloria Lane, Ruth Kobart, Beatrice Krebs, Evelyn 
Sachs, Jean Sanders, Regina Sarfaty, Sophia 
Steffan, Cecilia Ward. 

Tenors—John Alexander, Raymond Allen, Charles 
Broadhurst, Michael Carolan, Richard Cassilly, 
Jon Crain, Norman Kelley, Ernest McChesney, 
David Poleri, Frank Porretta, Maurice Stern, Luigi 
Vellucci, Richard Verreau, Robert Williams. 

Baritones and Basses—Herbert Beattie, William 
Chapman, Richard Fredericks, Andrew Frierson, 
George Gaynes, Joshua Hecht, Chester Ludgin, 
John Macurdy, William Metcalf, Dan Merriman, 
Arthur Newman, James Pease, Louis Quilico, John 
Reardon, Gerard Souzay, Norman Treigle, Arnold 
Voketaitis. 

NEW YORK OPERA FESTIVAL 


York Opera Festival of the Wagner 
"apa Co. opened its fall, 1960, tour at 


Utica, N. Y., Sept. 28 and visited 50 cities 
in eight weeks. An organization of 65, it 
travels in buses and carries its own 
scenery and costumes. Felix W. Salmaggi 
is general manager. 

A series of 6 outdoor performance: 
were given in the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theatre in Washington, D. C. on July 12- 
17, 1960. Guest artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera included Mary Curtis-Verna, Herva 

elli, Kurt Baum, Giulio: Gari, Frank 
Mandile, Jan Peerce, Calvin Marsh, 
Robert Merrill, Frank Valentino, Nicola 
Moscona, and Carlo Tomanelli. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Co., Philadel- 
phia, during its 1960-61 season scheduled 
8 performances at the Academy of Music, 
Oct. 17, 1960 to April 6, 1961. Operas: La 
Traviata, Aida, L’Amore dei Tre Re, La 
Boheme, Rigoletto, La Rondine, Carmen, 
Andrea Chenier. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek is general manager and 
the artists included: Albanese, Alvary, Berberian, 
Barioni, Baum, Bering, Bjoerling, Cassilly, David- 
son, Davy, De Curtis, Doe, Ellsworth, Ellor, Evans, 
Fredericks, Fried, Guarrera, Gedda, Guida, Jordan, 
Kirsten, Kramarich, Lane, Likova, MacNeil, Mc- 
Ferrin, Morell, Moffo, Moscona, Petrak, Reardon, 
Rivera, Rossi, Schillig, Sprinzena, Valentino, Wil- 
derman, Zaleska and Zambrana. 


LYRIC OPERA, CHICAGO 


Many years have passed since Gior- 
dano’s Fedora was sung in the United 
States. This opera, based on the play by 
Sardou, was revived in 1960 by the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago. Opening Oct. 14 with 
Don Carlo, the Lyric gave 29 performances 
of ten operas: Don Carlo, Aida, The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, La Boheme, Carmen, 
Tosca, Die Walkure, Fedora, Madama But- 
terfly and Simon Boccanegra. 

The notable roster of artists included: Carlo 
Bergonzi, Walter Berry, Gre Brouwenstijn, Richard 
Cassilly, Renato Cesari, Boris Christoff, Fernando 
Corena, Giuseppe di Stefano, Tito Gobbi, Hans 
Hotter, Martha Lipton, Christa Ludwig, Jean 
Madeira, Ferruccio Mazzoli, Robert Merrill, Birgit 
Nilsson, Gerhard Pechner, Leontyne Price, Mar- 
gherita Roberti, Elisabeth Schwartzkopf, Renata 
Scotto, Giulietta Simionato, Rita Streich, Renata 
Tebaldi, Richard Tucker, Jon Vickers, Eberhard 
Waechter, William Wilderman, 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


San Francisco Opera Assn. gave its 38th 
season of opera Sept. 16 through Oct. 27, 
1960, at War Memorial Opera House, pre- 
senting 30 performances of 15 operas, 
three of which were matinees for young 
people, given under the auspices of the 
Opera Guild. On several evenings when 
La Sonnambula was the bill Gazunoff’s 
Variations de Ballet was added. Operas 
were: Tosca, Carmen, Frau ohne Schat- 
ten, La Faniculla del West, Simon Boec- 
canegra, Der Rosenkavalier, Wozzek, La 
Sonnambula, La Boheme, Cosi fan Tutti, 
La Traviata, Lohengrin, Aida, Gianni 
Schicchi, Con Amore. 

Artists singing for the first time in the United 
States were Ingrid Bjoner, Floriana Cavalli, Hertha 
Toepper and Sandor Konya. Others on the roster 
were: Lucine Amara, Frances Bible, Margot Blum, 
Mary Costa, Gwen Curatilo, Irene Dalis, Katherine 
Hilgenberg, Marilyn Horne, Dorothy Kirsten, Jean 
Madeira, Janis Martin, Frances McCann, Anna 
Moffo, Leonie Rysanek, Marianne Schech, Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, Sylvia Stahlman, Virginia 
Starr, Lorenzo Alvary, Robert Anderson, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Kurt Boehme, Thomas Caperello, Don- 
ald Drain, Geraint Evans, Andrew Foldi, Howard 
Fried, Frank Guarrera, David Giosso, Tito Gobbi, 
Colin Harvey, Orva Hoskinson, Richard Lewis, 
Raymond Manton, Nicola Monti, Ticho Parly, Jan 
Peerce, Ned Romero, Gilbert Russell, Paul Schoef- 
fler, James Standard, Giorgio Tozzi, Jon Vickers, 
Robert Weede, Richard Wentworth, Giuseppe Zam-~- 
pieri, Mario Zanasi. 

Kurt Herbert Adler is general manager and leads 
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the conducting staff. George Balanchine was as- 
sociated with the Opera for the first time as 
choreographer. 


OTHER CALIFORNIA PERFORMANCES 


San Francisco Opera was sponsored in Los 
Angeles by the Southern California Symphony 
Assn., in the Shrine Auditorium. It presented 14 
different operas in 17 performances, Oct. 29-Nov. 
16, 1960. It also gave Carmen in Sacramento Oct. 
23, and Der Rosenkavalier, Tosca and Sonnambula 
in San Diego Nov. 3, 10 and 17. 


FORT WORTH 


Fort Worth Opera Assn., Fort Worth, Texas: 

October 26 and 28: La Boheme with Lee Venora, 
Enrico di Giuseppe, Jacaquelynne Moody and Rich- 
ard Torigi. January 11 and 13; A Masked Ball with 
Ellen Faull, John Alexander, Joann Grillo and 
Richard Torigi. April 5 and 7: Samson and Delilah 
with Clarance Turner, Charles O’Neill and William 
Pickett. 

Rudolf Kruger is conductor and Glynn Ross stage 
director, 


SAINT LOUIS 

Municipal Theatre Assn., Forest Park, St, Louis, 
gave eleven operas and musicals during its 12-week 
summer season ending Sept. 4, 1960, marking its 
42nd year. The attendance was 658,371 and the 
season ended without a loss. The most popular 
musical was Meet Me in St, Louis, which ran 
for 11 performances to 115,211 people. The produc~ 
tion of Madama Butterfly was the first on this 
stage. Others were Kismet, Anything Goes, The 
Desert Song, The Student Prince, Tom Sawyer, 
Rosalie, Knights of Song, The Red Mill, and 
Redhead, which ran two weeks. 


SAINT PAUL 
St. Paul Civic Opera Assn., St. Paul, Minn., 
opened its 1960-61 season in the Municipal Audi- 
torium Theatre with La Boheme, Oct. 27, per- 
formed also on Oct. 28 and 29, followed by Won- 
derful Town, Dec. 29, 30 and 31; Show Boat, Feb. 
16, 17 and 18; and Guys and Dolls, April 20, 21, 

22. Leo Kopp is musical director. 


This Goodly Frame, the Earth 


Source: Science Service 


rvice, ashington, D, C., Watson Davis, Director. is an educational institution that 
far aicics eet Pepa the Science Clubs of America, conducts the annual science talent 
search for the Westinghouse Science scholarships, and in many ways acts as an agency of liaison 
between scientists and laymen. It issues mail and telegraphic reports of scientific matters. 


In 1960 a 1,200 square mile scallop bed, 
the largest known, was discovered along 
Florida’s east coast. — 

The first known living fluorescent corals 
were found at depths below 100 feet on 
South Pacific reefs off New Caledonia. 

Alligators, crocodiles, lizards, salaman- 
ders and frogs were found to have hear- 
ing, but snakes were deaf. a 

A 15,980-ft. undersea mountain, higher 
than California’s Mt. Whitney, was dis- 
covered about 550 miles west of the Cape 
of Good Hope, South Africa. ‘ 

Scientists determined that the earth is 
composed of a solid outer layer of mate- 
aya strong as brick and 1,800 miles 

ick. 

The blue haze seen over vegetated areas 
on a warm summer day is actually petro- 
leum in the process of formation, 

Geologists concluded that Sierra Ma- 
dera in western Texas is the site where 
an asteroid from outer space exploded as 
it struck the earth. 

The hills and valleys beneath the mud 
and sand bottom of the Gulf of California 
were mapped by the use of a gravity me- 
ter on board a ere 

A submerged island about 900 feet be- 
low the surface of the ice and about 14,- 
000 square miles in area was discovered 
about 500 miles north of the tip of Siberia 
rising approximately 8,100 feet above the 
ocean bed, 

A study of the decay of radioactive po- 
tassium to argon enabled a geologist to 
set the age of the Palisades that line 20 
miles of the western shore of the Hudson 
River in New York and New Jersey at 
about 190,000,000 years. 

A new geyser erupted in a drill hole 
abandoned for lack of water with a con- 
tinuous flow of 400 to 600 gallons per min- 
ute to heights of 150 to 200 feet near Lake- 
view, Ore. 

Discovery of three new Neanderthal 
skeletons at a depth of 27 feet under a 
cave floor in Iraq and comparison with 
others found in 1957 at 14.5 feet promises 
to provide new knowledge of the evolu- 
tion of this forerunner of man, 

The skull of the 12,000,000-year-old man- 

like creature Oreopithecus bambolii was 
pieced together and its cranial capacity 
found to be between 276 and 529 cubic 
centimeters—within the range of varia- 
tion of the orangutan and chimpanzee. 


That the world’s climate has heen grow- 
ing warmer was confirmed by measure- 
ments of retreating glaciers and ice for- 
mation in central and eastern portions of 
the main Caucasus range. 

Meadows of marine grasses and of reefs 
formed of calcareous seaweeds were dis- 
covered wlohe Pacific Centeral America. 

That man lived in South America as 
much as 10,000 years ago was indicated by 
the find of stone tools and other man- 
made objects estimated to be that old. 

Study of a 3,000-year-old silver cup 
from the island of Cyprus provided evi- 
dence that decoration of the cup was an 
inlay of niello, ancient Siamese technique, 
although some archaeologists called it 
copper inlay. 

e Chilean earthquakes of 1960 ex- 
tended 31 or more miles below the surface 
of the earth, and the heaviest quake, with 
a magnitude of 8.25 to 8.5, nearly equaled 
the 8.9 of the biggest earthquake ever re- 
corded. 

A mile-long rock slide containing from 

35,000,000 to 50,000,000 cubic yards of rock 
occurred in southern Montana, killing 
about 20 people and damming the Madi- 
son River. It was the result of an earth- 
quake of 7.1 to 7.8 magnitude. 
_ Silicon-32, a radioactive Heke found 
in marine sponges, promised to become a 
means for dating oceanographic phe- 
nomena. 

A study of the orbits of American satel- 
lites showed that the earth’s atmosphere 
flattens at the North and South Poles. 

Remains were found of a big ancient 
city which extended for more than eight 
miles along the Porali River in western 
Pakistan and in which the only buildings 
were temples and other places of worship. 

A 2,600-year-old wine-making plant, 
probably the oldest in the world, with 
Storage space for a total of 30,000 gallons 
of wine, was found near the famous well 
of Gideon, Palestine. 

Pacific Northwest glaciers are receding, 
the United States Geological Survey re- 
ported after completing 1960 measure- 
ments. At and below 6,000 feet, accumula- 
tion from snowfall has not matched the 
loss. Measurements at 6,800 feet, however, 
indicate that accumulation exceeds loss 
from melt and “ablation,” a geological 
term indicating the volume worn away by 
the glacier’s descent over its rocky base, 


Theater, Opera, Films 
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Principal Motion Pictures of 1960 


Film popularity in 1960 was won simul- 
taneously by the biggest of productions, 
Ben mur and the more intimate portray- 
als of ironic humor by Peter Sellers 
The Man in a Cocked Hat and Battle of 
the Sexes. Ben Hur, released late in 1959, 
dominated the box office and took so 
many. Academy awards that spectators 
lost count. For full list see page 604. 

At the Cannes Film Festival in France, 
May 20, Federico Fellini carried off the 
top award for La Dolce Vita; Ingmar 
Bergman, Swedish director, and Luis Bu- 
nuel, Mexican, won special citations. Dur- 
ing the year Americans saw more foreign 
films than ever before. While British and 
Italian imports had been popular for 
years there now were additional Japa- 
nese, Swiss, Greek and Russian films. 


The death of Clark Gable removed one 
of the screen’s most popular actors. Also 
mourned were Margaret Sullavan and 
Sonya Levien, as well as the writer 
Dudley Nichols, who first won fame for 
writing The Informer. 

Two strikes came about because actors 
and writers asked for a share in payments 
received by studios for post-1948 pictures 
sold to television. The Screen Actors 
Guild, AFL-CIO, had its’ first strike in 
March against eight major studios. The 
Writers Guild of America had struck 
earlier. Both organizations obtained con- 
cessions. Finally the Screen Extras Guild 
demanded more pay: silent bit extras re- 
ceived increase from $61.33 to $67.46 a day; 
dress and riding extras, from $29.04 to 
Seas. .94 and general extras from $22.05 to 


Film 


All the Young Men..... 
Apartment, The... .. 
Battle of the Sexes. 
Bells are Ringing, The. 
Big Deal on age a Bt. 
Bramble rw The. 
Butterfield 8. 

Can Can...... 


Come Back, Africa. 
Conspiracy of Hearts. 
Crack in the Mirror. 


Dog of heise seach 
Dreams... .. 
Elmer Gantry. 
End of Innocence. 


Leading eared 


. |Alan Ladd, Ingemar Johansson. 


|, Jack Lemmon, Shirley MacLaine. . Same 
.|Peter Sellers, Constance Cummings... tncher Weteee 


..|Richard Burton, Barbara Rush. . : 
. .|Elizabeth Tayolr, Laurence Harve 5 
...+.,...|Frank Sinatra, Shirley eee L als: ‘Chevalier: 
Gollege Confidential..........:: : 
..|Lilli Palmer, Ronald Lewis. 

+. os UUliette Greco, Catherine Lacy.. 

Crowning Experience, The... 

Dark at the Top of ake a ieis: rahe 


Entertainer, The... rte ree 
Flame Over India............... 


From the Terrace...... 


Gallant ae 
Gazebo, The.. 
G-I Blues... . 
General Della Rovere. 
nee ia eink Tights. 
Bigh 

Sheena “Mon Armour. 
Home from the Hill. 

Ice Palace, The.... . 


..|Glenn Ford, Debbie Reypolae aCe art oe, 
..|Elvis Presley . Beet skate SoG SONIC 
..|}De Sica, Hannes Messemer. . Srrlatetouceseiae 
.. |Sophia Loren, Anthony Quinn. FOC ATRL 5 
. .|/Bing Crosby, "Nicole IML OMTOY: 215 6 s,s 4s. 0s eee 
..|Emmanuelle Riva.... Re A os 
..|Robt. Mitchum, Eleanor Parker. F puaneys raleray Aes M-G-M 
..|Richard Burton, Robert ayepe Pirin 

BRUM; hoc cleus ae ce. s,s. | Lakashi Shinura 
Em All Right, Jack: ..°. 62.06) 


It: Started in Naples............. 
Jungle Cat (Jaguar)............. 


Khovanshchina...... 

Last Voyage, The... 

Let’s Make Eres 

Lesson in Love. 

Let No Man Write M y Epitaph. . 
Man in a Cocked Hat 
Man on a String. . 
Marie—Octobre. . 


Masters of the Congo Jungle. ae 


Mountain Road, Th 
Never So Few. 

North to Alaska. . 

Once More With Feeling. 
Oscar Wilde. 

Our Man in Havana. 
POSOReTS geaushter.. The. 
Pollyann 


Portrait in Black, . oS ere 


Psycho. 


Please Don's ap Eat the Daisies. spe 


Rat Race, T 
POSSIEL 

Scent of ystery.. 
School for Scoundrels. . 
Seven Thieves. 
Sergeant Rutledge. . 
Sink the beaten 
Song Without End. 


Sons and Lovers......... os seats: 


. | Laurence Olivier, Kirk Douglas, Lauabion, =, 


Spartacus... 
Strangers When We Meet. 
Subterraneans, The.... 


Suddenly Last Summer. . , PP pis 


Sunrise at Eompelehort 
Story. pe eg One. 
Tall Sto 


Trials of Osea Wide: nea oy 


Untorgiven. 
e 
Who bt lige Lady?. 
Wild Riv 


World or ‘Guale ‘Wong, T gpo'e <e 


_|Leslie Caron, George Peppard. 


Me When n Teip’ Over: 22: 


.|James Stewart, Lisa Liu. 


..|John Wayne, Stewart Granger. 
..| Yul Brynner, Kay Kendall. 

..}Robert Morley, Phyllis Calvert. Fase 
’ | |Alec Guinness, Maureen O’Hara........... 
‘“|Julie Harris, Abbey Players.......-....... 
,.|Hayley Mills, Jane Wyman...............+ 
.,|Lana Turner, Anthony Cece Bh ae 
.|Janet Leigh, Anthony Perkins. 


..|Nadja Tiller. . 

..|Peter Lorre, Diana Dors. Sens esa 
.., |lan Carmichael, Terry- PP ROMES tris cic chee 

..|Edward G. Robinson, Joan Collins. 

,. {Jeffrey Hunter, Constance Towers. . 

.. | Kenneth More, Dana Winter. 

.|Dirk Bogarde, Genevieve Bae, Caaei:. 


.,|Ralph Bellamy, Greer Garson. . 
.,|Rita Hayworth, Anthony Franciosa. 
.|Jane Fonda, Anthony Perkins... Se 


.|Tony Ourtis, Dean Martin. 


..-|David Ladd, Donald Cri sp. 

. | Harriet ‘Anderson, Eva Dahlbeck.. Aan 

..|/Burt Laneaster, Jean ONES xs, fovea rate 
. |Elsa David. bee reer 


Shi sonee WE aL Newman, Joanne Woodward. 
Fugitive Kind, The Nine osteoma 
(tb Case, 


Judy Holliday, Dean Martin, 
Cristaldi, Gassman . 


Steve Allen, Cathy Crosby . 


South African documentary. . 


Muriel Smith, Louis Byles. area wae 
Robt. Preston, Dorothy MeGuire. 22222121! 


Laurence Olivier. 
Lauren Bacall, Kenneth More.. 


Marlon Brando, Anna Magnani.. mate 
James Cagney, Dennis Weayer............. 


Peter Sellers, Tan Carmichael. 
Clark Gable, Sophia Loren. 
Documentary. . 


Eva Dahlbeck (Ingmar SereEiaue aie) 
.|Burl Ives, Shelley Winters.. 
Peter Sellers, Terry-Thomas. 


Orson Welles, narrator. 
Frank Sinatra, Gino Lollobrigida. . 


David Niven, Doris Day.. 
Tony Curtis, Debbie Reynolds. . 


Trevor Howard, Dean Stockwe 


Kirk Douglas, Kim Novak 


Elizabeth Taylor, Katharine Hepburn. acta eae 


Peter Finch, Yvonne Mitchell. . 
Ernie Kovacs, Margo Moore............... 


Montgomery Clift, Lee Remick. 
William Holden, Nancy Kwan. HR (oy ae 


Studio 
M-G-M 


:. {United Artists 


Bryanston 
M 


-G-M 


-|Lux (Rome) 


‘ {20th Century-Fox 
.|Famous Players 


Rogosin 


:..|/Paramount 
.|20th Century-Fox 


Warner 
Warner 


~ ae Pepi 
S Unitea Artists 


a5 Pawland 
.. |Rank; 20th*Century-Fox 
.. 20th Century-Fox 
-|United Artists 


United Artists 
M-G-M 


..|Paramount 
- |Zebra-Gaumont 


Paramount 
20th Century-Fox 


. |Argos-Pathe 


..|Warner 
-|Toho (Japan)~ 


Lion 


..|Paramount 

. -|Walt Disney 

. . | Moussorsky opera ‘revised by Shostakovich... 

.-|Dorothy Malone, Robert Stack 
.|Marilyn Monroe, Yves Montand........... 


Artkino 
M-G-M 
20th Century-Fox 


. Janus 

- -|Columbia 

.......|England 

;.|Ernest Borgnine, Colleen Dewhurst . Ss Rae i 
‘|Danielle Derrieux, aoe eee re 


Columbia 
France 


.- 20th Century-Fox 
. .|Columbia 
.»|M-G-M. 

. |Paramount 


Columbia 
Dalton _ 
Walt Disney 


.,|Universal-Int. 

..|Paramount 

. .|Euterpe-M-G-M 

..|Paramount 

. .|Roxy (Germany) 
.|Michael Todd, Jr. 


Guardsman Films 


.. |20th Century-Fox 
.. | Warner 
. |England 


.. |Columbia 


20th Century-Fox 
Universal-Int. 


. |Columbia 


M-G-M 
Columbia, 


. |Warner 


20th Century-Fox 


..| Warner 
see ese + |] Warwick 
‘Burt Laneaster, Audrey Hepburn. bis 


United Artists 
20th Century-Fox 
Columbia 

20th Century-Fox 
Paramount 
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Weather of 1960 


Weather in 1960; Wind, Rain and Snow in Excess 


Source: Weatherwise, Boston; U. S. Weather Bureau 


We have the finest climate in the world . 


. . in Massachusetts. If we have coarse days, and dog 


days, and white days, and days that are like ice-blinks, we have also yellow days, and crystal days— 


days which are neither hot nor cold, but 


surprises, 
is that, when it is 


Weather in 1960 brought much rainfall, 
a cool spring in the Middle West and New 
England, a hurricane across the Florida 
Keys, heavy snowfall in Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, and excessive heat on 
the Pacific Coast. 5 

Progress in forecasting the weather was 
reported by Government stations in 1960. 
The satellites Tiros I and II sent thou- 
sands of photographs of cloud formations 
from an average height of 450 mi. above 
the earth, enabling scientists to determine 
what was developing in the earth’s atmos- 
phere. The practical usefulness of weather 
satellites is believed proved and their 
numbers will be increased. 

A system for tracking storms hundreds 
of miles away by recording their static, 
called Ephi, was developed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards at Boulder, 
Colo. It uses a triangle of three 125-ft. 
antenna towers four miles apart, which 
eatch and transmit radio signals to a 
central control station where electronic 
apparatus interprets the data. 


HEAVY SNOW AND RAIN 


Heavy snowfall on March 3 to 5, 1960, 
impeded traffic in New York, N. Y., and 
covered the Hudson valley, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, including Cape Cod 
and Boston, New Bedford, Mass., reported 
27 inches, Boston had 19.8 in., outlying 
areas up to 30 in. In New York City a 24- 
hr. snowfall brought 14.2 in, heaviest 
since 1948. The station for record snow- 
falls, Tannersville, 1,950 ft. above sea level 
in the Catskills, had 44 in., and the year’s 
snow cover rose to 72 in. Parts of Long 
Island had 23 in. of snow. There were 
also freezing rain, sleet and snow _in 
Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, and heavy rain- 
fall elsewhere. : : 

Alternate precipitation and freezing in 
the northeastern part of Alabama brought 
about a severe ice storm March 2 to 3 in 
an area of which Huntsville is the center. 
The damage to trees was excessive. 

March surprised meteorologists. After 
a comparatively mild winter March 
turned colder than February in many 
parts of the country. This was true in a 
belt from Kansas and Iowa eastward to 
the Carolinas, with more snow than 
usual, The blasts from Canada routed the 
milder air moving from the Pacific Ocean 
all the way to the Great Divide. 

In April the weather reversed itself 
and in many places was warmer than 
normal. The change was so marked in 
Los Angeles that for three days it had 
90° heat, and for a number of days it had 
80° before the climate went back to its 
normal 50° to 60° levels, Sacramento had 
86° on April 4. Yuma had 101° on April 9 
and several 100° days. 

A heavy storm with snow and rain hit 
the Middle West at Easter, with deep 
snow in Iowa and Wisconsin and thunder- 
storms in Chicago. During the last week 
of April the eastern seaboard had tem- 
peratures up to 86° in New York City, 92° 
in Philadelphia and 95° in Washington. 


SPRING BLOWS HOT AND COLD 


May, as a month of transition, was er- 
ratic. New Orleans and Mobile were cool; 
Los Angeles was fairly dry; Salt Lake 
City a late snowfall on May 18. In Neva- 


the perfection of temperature . 
and among our many prognosties of the weather, the only trustworthy one that I know 
warm, it is a sign that it is going to be cold—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


.*. Our climate is a series of 


da a late freeze destroyed fruit. 

On May 4 and 5 Oklahoma City and 
other localities had a series of tornadoes 
that did much damage; 31 were reported 
dead; 200 injured. : 

June developed heat in the Southwest. 
New England was both cool and warm; 
parts of the Middle West had temperatures 
below normal. Texas and Southern Cali- 
fornia experienced heat; El Paso had 11 
days with 100° or more, a new record, and 
a number with 108° and 109° max. 

On June 24 a tornado in the Schenec- 
tady area of New York did much damage 
but caused no loss of life. Amarillo, Texas, 
likewise reported property damage from 
a tornado. A tropical storm with gusts of 
wind and much rain hit Corpus Christi, 
Texas, June 24, moved inland and de- 
luged Houston, which had 13.26 in. of 
rain in 48 hours, a record. The Colorado 
and other rivers were flooded. 


AND THEN CAME BRENDA 


A storm that created no great damage 
but brought heavy rainfall was_ called 
Brenda, which developed about July 26 
in the eastern part of the Gulf of Mexico, 
moved across western Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, New Jersey, and inun- 
dated part of New York, and Connecticut. 
Tampa, had a rainfall of 12.11 in. in 24 
hrs, making its July total 20.59 in. The 
Battery on Manhattan island reported 
4.90 in. and the whole Hudson and Con- 
necticut river valleys had heavy rains. 
Winds at Cape Hatteras were 47 mph, 
at Mt. Washington 92 mph. The summer 
Was unusually cool and rainy in the East. 

The Pacific Coast had a hot summer 
and the western plains broke records. 
Boise, Idaho, had 111° on July 19 and for 
11 days went over 100°. Salt Lake City 
had eight days of 100° and one of 107°. 


FLORIDA HURRICANE 


Hurricane Donna hit the middle Florida 
Keys on the night of Sept. 9, 1960, moved 
up the southwest of Florida and turned 
inland at Fort Myers on Sept. 10, north 
through Lakeland and northeast into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Heavy rainfall, high tides 
and severe windstorms caused c@nsider- 
able damage. Boats and dock facilities 
were destroyed along the Keys, buildings 
were wrecked at Marathon and Tavernier, 
roofs were blown off in many other areas. 
Tides at Everglades City, Fort Myers and 
Naples were 4 to 7 ft. above normal; half 
of the buildings in Everglades City were 
destroyed by tides and winds; thousands 
of trees were toppled in the Miami area. 

Gusts of wind reached 150 mph on the 
middle Keys and 80 to 100 mph over a 
wide area; Sarasota reported winds of 
100 mph; Marathon had rainfall of 12.10 
in., Daytona Beach of 4.58 in. Twelve 
lives were reported lost, six by drowning, 
the lowest number in years, Heavy inun- 
dations had been caused for weeks before 
the hurricane by excessive rainfall. The 
fruit crop was immature and hence could 
not be salvaged; the state lost about 30% 
of its grapefruit, 10% of its orange and 
tangerine crops, and many avocadas. 

Snow with high winds hit the Great 
Lakes region Nov. 28, with blizzards in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, Flurries fell 
in the Texas Panhandle. By Dec. 1, New 
York, N, Y., had its first freeze. 


AVIATION 


Commercial Air Transportation Set Jet Records 
Source: Air Transport Association of America 


By the end of 1960 the U. S. scheduled 
airlines had taken delivery of 155 pure 
jets and 39 turbo-prop jets, approximately 
one new jet-powered plane every 44 
hours. These planes, valued at over one 
billion dollars, were added to a jet fleet 
which at the end of 1959 included 85 pure 
jets and 314 prop-jets. This airline fleet 
had 1,868 planes on June 30, 1960. 

_ There was also a substantial investment 
in ramp equipment. Among the units 
necessary to service one jet flight are a 
tractor costing $25,000; a ground power 
unit, $18,000; a starter, $16,000; a demin- 
eralizer, $12,000; a commissary truck, 
pee; a utility wagon, $3,500; baggage 
rucks, $10,000; and two stairs, $18,000. 
Total, $110,000 worth of equipment. Mul- 
Hple units are necessary at large airports 
where an airline may have several jets 
at the gates at a time. 

Coach or tourist revenue passenger 
miles exceeded first class revenue pas- 
senger miles on the domestic trunk air- 
lines for the first time in July, 1960. 

While the first 6 months of 1960 showed 
increases in various forms of traffic, earn- 
ings were not as good as in 1959. This was 
partly accounted for by a first quarter in 
which numerous factors seemed to con- 
Spire with unusually severe weather to 
produce loss. However, recovery started 
in April and conditions improved, prom- 
ising a traffic record for 1960, when all 
returns are available in 1961. 

U. S. airlines are now first in intercity, 
common-carrier travel in the United 
States as measured by revenue traffic 
miles, and the rate of increase during the 
first six months of 1960 indicate the air- 
lines might exceed the combined train 
and bus passenger miles between Ameri- 
can cities by the end of the year. 

Aircraft noise is a problem that has con- 
cerned the airline industry for several 
years and the advent of the jet, with a 
different sound from other large planes, 
has intensified the problem. Despite the 
fact that the Federal Aviation Agency has 
assumed responsibility for abating the 
noise, the Aerospace Industries Assn., the 
Airline Pilots Assn. and the Air Transport 
Assn. in 1960 formed the National Aircraft 
Noise Abatement Council. Its purpose is 
to accelerate efforts to abate noise. 

Even before the first pure jet was flown 
the manufacturers had spent millions of 
dollars in searching for noise suppression 
devices and the airlines had equipped 
their four-engine pure jets with sound 
suppressors that use some 500 extra gal- 
Jons of fuel on coast-to-coast flights. 

In 1960, the airline industry urged the 
United States seriously. to consider start- 
ing development of a supersonic transport 
capable of a cruising speed that would 
make possible the crossing of the country 
or the Atlantic in about two hours. 

Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Air 
Transport Assn., representing the sched- 
uled airlines, testified before Congress at 
hearings on supersonic transport that the 
history of transportation indicates such a 
plane will be built when the basic re- 
quirements of safety, comfort and cost 
are met. Reporting that the United King- 
dom, Soviet Russia and France in co- 
operation with West Germany are con- 
sidering such a plane he said, ‘‘The United 
States has traditionally maintained world 


faaerahtp in aviation and there appears 
no sound reason why we should relin- 
quish it.” 


Records for 1959, becoming available in 
1960, showed that more por » more 
goods and mail were flown by the sched- 
uled airlines than in any previous year. 
Among 1959 results achieved by the Uy: Ss. 
carriers, which handle about two-thirds 
of the world’s civil air traffic, were: 

55,900,000 passengers, almost 7,000,000 
more than in 1958. 

36.3 billion passenger miles, five billion 
more than in 1958. 

589,487,000 ton miles of freight, up 88,- 
000,000 over 1958. 

200,279,000 ton miles of U. S. mail, a one- 
year gain of 22.7 million. 

56,606,000 ton miles of express, up 8,000,- 
000 in one year. 

Total operating revenues of all U. S. 
scheduled airlines reached a record $2,- 
607,844,000 in 1959, a gain of 16.5% over 
1958. Money paid out by the airlines in 
operating expenses reached a new high of 
$2,486,350,000, 16.7% more than in 1958. 

Net profit, after taxes and interest, for 
all carriers was $70,133,000 in 1959, be from 
the 1958 net of $49,520,000. Net profit was 
less than the $78,725,000 earned in 1955, 
however, even pone the year’s revenues 
exceeded those of 1955 by about $1,000,- 


The passenger volume in 1959 was much 
greater than the airlift capability of just 
five years before. The year’s revenue pas- 
senger miles were 28,127,200,000, up 15% 
over 1958. The available seat mile capa- 
city of the 1954 eet before jet air- 
craft orders were placed—would have 
been over 3,000,000,000 seat miles short of 
meeting passenger requirements. 


Trunk Airlines. The pascens es total in 1959 
for domestic trunk lines was 44,489,000 or 
almost 5,000,000 passengers more than 
were carried in 1958, 

Airfreight ton miles totaled 282,473,- 
000 or 17% more than in 1958. Airmail) 
volume was a record 98,496,000 ton miles, 
up 12% in one year. In addition, non- 
priority or 4¢ mail carried by the airlines 
under a Bpeca! Post Office experiment, 
increased to 17,918,000 ton miles, up 11%. 

Total operating revenues of the trunk 
carriers were $1,798,000,000 in 1959, a gain 
of 18.8% over 1958. Total operating ex- 
penses rose 19.4%, however, to a new high 
of $1,692,800,000. 

No new record was set in profits, al- 
though the 1959 net of $59,900,000 increased 
from the 1958 total of $44,800,000. Although 
the trunk airlines did $685,000,000 more 
business in 1959 than in 1955, the 1955 net 

peas pe eee that of 1959 by almost 


Local Service Airlines. Operating over a 
45,718-mile national route network, the 
local lines carried 5,214,000 passengers in 
1959, a 22% increase over the previous 
record set in 1958. Revenue passenger 
miles last year totaled 1,023,500,000, or 
25% more than in 1958. 

The local airlines established new highs 
in all other forms of traffic. Airfreight 
reached 3,123,000 ton miles, up 39%; air 
express totaled 2,209,000 ton miles, up 
22.5%; airmail totaled 1,693,000 ton miles, 
up 27%; and_non-priority mail totaled 
503,000 ton miles, up 27%. ; 

Last year also marked the first time 
that total operating revenues passed the 
$100,000,000 mark. Actual total was $122,- 
421,000 a gain of 28.9% over 1958. Total 
operating expenses in 1959 were $121,825,- 
000, up 30.5% over 1958. 
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U. S. International Airlines. The 4,704,000 
passengers carried by the United States 
international airlines last year was 12.6% 
more than the record total of 4,176,000 
carried in 1958. Revenue passenger miles 
jumped 15.4% to a new all-time high of 
6,894,200,000. Airfreight reached a new 
high of 153,956,000 revenue ton miles, up 
19% over 1958 volume, and almost 10 times 
the volume carried a decade ago. U.S. 
mail ton miles totaled 71,586,000 in 1959, 
an inerease of almost 9% in one year. 

The U. S. international carriers gener- 
ated record operating revenues of $565,- 
056,000, up 11.5% over 1958. Total oper- 
ating expenses climbed 10% to $547,052,000. 
Net profit was $12,579,000 representing a 
2.2% profit margin on total revenues. _ 

Helicopter Airlines. The certificated heli- 
copter lines in Chicago, Los Angeles and 
New York in 1959 showed a 60% gain in 
passenger traffic. A total of 366,000 passen- 
gers was carried in 1959, compared with 
228,000 in 1958. - j 

Total traffic—passengers, freight, mail 
and express—climbed to a record 855,000 


Aviation—Airlines and. Statistics; New Patents 
revenue ton miles last year, a gain of 


4.6% in one year. 
: State Airlines. Total traffic carried by 
the U. S. certificated airlines based and 
operating in Alaska was 42,200,000 revenue 
ion, US is alte Ih numberof 
Included was an -time 
passengers, 347,000, 10.8% more than the 
revious year. 
: A record number of 755,000 passengers 
was carried in 1959 by the certificated air- 
lines based in Hawaii, a one-year gain of 
almost 32%. Total passenger miles in- 
creased 34% to a new high of 111,900,000. 

Total revenue ton miles of all traffic 
increased to 12,667,000, a 12.3% gain over 
the record set in 1958. x 

All-Cargo Airlines. Approximately 31% 
of the airfreight carried by U.S. air car- 
riers in 1959 was transported by the all- 
cargo airlines. Actual freight volume for 
the cargo carriers was 140,817,000 ton 
miles, a 16% increase over 1958. U.S. air- 
mail volume increased 200% to 6,129,000 
ton miles, but non-priority mail volume 
fell off from 621,000 ton miles in 1958 to 
161,000 in 1959. 


Consolidated Airline Traffic and Financial Data 


Source: Air Transport Association of America 


1958 


Revenue Passenger miles...... «| 31,482,000,000 


Reyenue ton-miles traffic: 


Passenger. ......-...+...+2+++] 3,021,093,000 
U.S. mail (priority)........... 222,000 
U.S. mail (non-priority)....... 17,207,000 
Ta ag. Ay GUISE Oe eI em 48,835,000 
PEE OURIT cP thtiiks, sie aie 501,586,000 
Mharter Mghts. oo. eae 277,379,000 
Excess baggage & foreign mail. . |. 48,396,000 


Total revenue ton-miles..... 
Summary of profit or loss 
Total operating revenues. . 
Total operating expenses. .. 


4,074,718,000 


$2,236,199,000 
2,129,121,000 


Net operating income or loss 107,078,000 
Interest on long term debt. . 33,215,000 
Other non-operating income, 30,960,000 
MMGOMO TAKER. 5s fade csc cave wee 52,681,000 
Net profit or loss............40. $49,520,000 


First six months 
1959 
1959 1960 

36,346,000,000 | 17,125,977,000 18,871,126,000 
3,487,138,000 1,643,331,000 1,813,376,000 
181,686,000 »729,000 95,544,000 
18,593,000 ,618,000 9,696,000 

56,606,000 26,123,000 8,206, 
589,487,000 275,444,000 302,135,000 
305,502,000 150,648,000 159,204,000 
51,529,000 25,732,000 26,297,000 
4,690,541,000 2,215,626,000 2,434,458,000 
$2,607,844,000 | $1,234,981,000 $1,372,393,000 
2,486,350,000 1,178 ,428,000 1,369,584,000 
121,494,000 56,553,000 809,000 
44,937,000 21,002,000 30,849,000 
52,325,000 27,547,000 18,997,000 
62,614,000 82,500,000 3,851,000 
$70,133,000 $31,598,000 |Loss $12,894,000 


New Patents 


Source: Science Service, Washington, D. C., Watson Davis, Director. 


Following are brief summaries of inventions patented in 1960, chosen from among thousand 
recorded in Washington, D. C, The numbers of patents are added for identification. Information 
about specific patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Patents have been granted for devices to control 
and eliminate exhaust fumes from motor vehicles. 
These fumes are responsible for smog when held 
in the air by humidity or fog. A filter attachment 
received patent 2,932,157, owned by Jose L. Villa- 
senor and Raul H. Leon, San Diego, Calif. There 
are four chambers; one circulates air, a second 
mixes air with exhaust fumes; a third mixes the 
fumes with caster oil; a fourth purifies the results. 
Patent 2,932,364 was given F. C. Binter, Moores- 
town, N. J. for device for injecting chemical deriva- 
tives of ammonium salts into the exhaust pipe. 
Other patents: , 

A missile launcher that fires missiles or rockets 
rearward from a moving plane. 2,932,238 

A fishhook attachment prevents single or multi- 
ple hooks from fouling. 2,932,114 

An infant pacifier produces a mild vibration and 
buzzing sound. 2,932,821 

New devices to improve motoring were patented 
as follows: A burglar alarm so set that it will 
sound the horn continuously if any unauthorized 
person enters the car. 2,946,867 A method for re- 
moving dents from the outside. 2,946,118 A do-it- 
yourself muffler repair kit. 2,946,395. 

A new type toothbrush has a sterile, disposable 
bristle-head and material for massaging gums, 
adaptable to handle. 2,946,072 

A reflecting telescope with interchangeable op- 
tical systems is the description of an invention 
patented by Robert H. Fischer of Forest Hills, 
N. Y., aged 16, who has had honorable citations for 
work in astrophotography. 2,948,189 

An automatic umpire is a device for photograph- 


ing batting action by three cameras to register 
exact passage of baseball, thus settling disputes. 
2,943,341. 

A small adhesive pad that fits into the lower 
part of the ear so that ear rings may be attached 
to it. 2,936,600 

A waffle iron that opens automatically by means 
of a thermostat that releases a catch holding down 
the lid. 2,936,697. 

A compact radio transmitter that fits into a 
metal housing, which becomes the antenna, suit- 
able for a parking meter, Transmits a signal when 
coin box is forced open. 2,937,269 

An ashtray and cigaret snuffer that clips on the 
back of a book of matches, 2,938,522 

A carving knife oscillated electromagnetically. 
2,938,269 

A decoy torpedo that emits sounds made by a 
submarine ‘with the object of misleading an enemy 
was assigned to the U. S, Navy. 2,938,483 

A device that registers radioactivity while being 
flown over ground; may locate minerals from the 
air. 2,935,614 

A high heel that can be telescoped and adjusted 
to height desired. 2,934,840 

A motion picture method that produces a pan- 
oramic picture around a circular room was pat- 
ented by Walt Disney and U. Iwerks of California 
for Walt Disney Productions. 2,942,516 

An infant’s feeding spoon with the handle at 
right angle to the bowl permits infant to grasp 
handle with fist and feed himself. 2,942,342 

A bowler’s stance indicator that tells the bowler 
where to stand to strike specific pins. 2,934,837 


Aviation—Notable Flights 785 


Notable Ocean and Intercontinental Flichts 
Pilot, Plane | From | To | Mi. | Time | Date 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


. {108 hrs. July 2-6 191 


East Fortune, Scot..|Mineola, N. Y.. 
British R-34 (1)..... +|{ Mineola, N. ¥....:/Pulham, Eng... ! 75h 
lee Gndttencedlewerth! { ie . iz : 5 hrs. July 9-13, 1919 
Noble expedition. .. Beiela ON ac shane GHer  ANRR RG copie sialic os wiacet tote hoes ero May 1926 
Graf Zeppelin........ Friedrichshafen... . |Lakehurst, N. = oS ne. fea 4d aos 46m Oct. 11-15, 1928 
Germany.......... Lakehurst, N. J 3 51h 17m June 30- July 2, 
Hindenburg Zeppelin.. 
pectin bet N. Conn . |Frankfort, Ger. SAS 42h 53m Aug. 9-11, 1936 
USN ZPG-2 Blimp. ..| { S, Weymouth. 2 lass. lates ai 4 . 7,000] 275h Mar. 4-16, 1957 
AIRPLANES 


UIP 6 Faerie Newfoundland....... eee 1 Oy ned pry ci Py iit er acy May 16-27, 1919 


Brown ae .-{St. John’s, wae . Clifton, Ireland.....| 1,960)16h 12m June 14-15, 1919 
Richard E, Byrd (3). .| Spitsbergen. .- : North Pole :.| 13545/15h 30m May 9, 19: 
Chas A Lindbergh AS) Baris tence, cone 3,610/33h 29m 30s|May 20-21, 1927 


Chas. A. Levine- 
ence D, Chgnber. Roosevelt Field, 
MAAC) ee act iteaccetave Mineola, N. Y...... Eisleben, Ger....... 3,911)42h 31m June 4-6, 1927 


IGOLGON Ys sezs0) 010% Trepassy, Nfld....... ‘Burry Port, Wales. .}......}/20h 40m June 17-18, 1928 
Baron G. von Huene- 
feld, ates eee .++|Dublin..............{/Greenly Isl., Lab....}......)/¢. 37 hrs. Apr. 12-13, 1928 


Capt. ; 
- belion isobar) eos ATIC. aities bes ++++.,/Valley Stream, N. Y.| 4,100)37b 18m 30s/Sept. 1-2, 1930 
Lt. 1 "Chalte“Lt. Ll 
SG SEIOVTOS coo. a sie ve Seville, Spain........ Natal, Brazil..... ovs|-a |B; B00. 0 :aeitte obteete Dec. 15-17, 1930 
Sir. Chas. ~_ Kingatora- May 31-June 8, 
Smith, crew (7).....|Oakland, Calif. ...... Brisbane) AUSt. . 212%] «sles sal olerets elemistere Te 
Sir Hubert ‘Wilk s (8)| Point Barrow, Alaska. ISDISSDOLRON a oi aus, +01) 's, hires sail eyes gometee 5 Apu 938 
Richard E. Byrd (9)..|Bay of Whales....... SOUUH POLES. sta nswisiellale.cie'e Oo, Aeeuere ies Ov. 28°59, 1929 
Wiley Post-Earol 
SUNT ete Bee NE SE eATuOS Grace, Nfld... |England........... 2,200) 16h 17m June 23-24, 1931 
Clyde Panigborn-Hug 
Herndon, Jr. (10).. * roKyo She. Sw ales Oe Wenatchee, Wash...| 4,458)41h 34m Oct. 3-5, 1931 
Amelia Earhart Paty 
SYNC, & SD Petar Harbor Grace, ee . |freland......... ..-}2,02634|) 14h 56m May 20-21, 1932 
SP PONnNOIG, Neds « «.. sda sell! Ss SD erate eee Aug. 18, 1932 


James A. Mollison (12) Portmarnock, Ire. 
Amelia Earhart Put- 


BAIN TELTY eos whe 0 Honolulu, T. H.. . (Oakland, Calif. 2,408) 18h 16m Jan. 11-12, 1935 
China Clipper (Pan San Francisco. :|Manila, P. I. ...| Nov. 22-28, 1935 
Am. Airways) (13)..] | Manila, P.I.......|San Francisco. . -|Dee. 1-6, 1935 

Gromoff, Yumasheff, 2 
Danilin (USSR)....|Moscow, USSR...... San Jacinto, Calif...| 6,262/62h 02m July 12-14, 1937 
nhs C, Corrigan. . Floyd Bennett Field: .|Dublin, Ire........|...... 28h 13m July 17-18, 1938 
B-29 (Lt. Co 
oo Ak whe NCE tae ke Honolulu, T. H....... Washington, D.C.,.| 4,640)17h 2im Sept. 1, 1945 
C-54 (Maj. G. E. Cain)/Tokyo.............. Washington, D. C...|....../31h 25m Sept. 3, 1945 
William P. Odom..... Honolulu, T. H....... Teterboro, N. J..... 5,300) 36 hrs. Mar. 8, 1949 
USN Caroline Mars Honolulu, T. H.......jSan Diego, Calif....)...... 14h 17m June 17-18, 1950 
Col. David C. Schilling, 7 
USAF (14).....5.. WON STARG<~ F500. ve cte Limestone, Me..... 3,300} 10h 01m Sept. 22, 1950 
Chas. F. Blair, co Ped IWGNU. NOP Bic prance ose ace POG OU So arc weenyaieicl oh 3,500] 7h 48m Jan. 31, 1951 
Canberra Bomber.. peheraroye, 
Belfast, N.I....... Gandara Nildsee ss neat 4h 40m Feb. 21, 1951 
Chas. F. Blair, Jr. tb Bardufoss INDies foe Fairbanks, Alaska...} 3,300/10h 29m May 29, 1951 
Chas. F. Blair, Jr.....|Fairbanks, Alaska....{New York. ....... 3,450) 9h 31m May 30, 1951 
Canberra Bomber..... england. 22.232. ee PAUSTERU Soe crass eos ae 20h 20m Mar. 16, 1952 
British Ue 5b ey. London....«. ++ ..-. Johannesburg. S. Af.|...... 23h 38m May 2-3, 1952 
Two U. 8. eli- 
(ae) (stat 6 (3) nr Westover AFB, Mass. |Prest wick, Scot..... 3,410/42h 30m July 15-31, 1952 - 
RB- iH ‘Tornada day. BV ppb Alaska. . é he au re Japan. Ft ve ae ay 50 tes 
ererere, . Inv. |Gander, Nfld... ..... fi m ug. 26, 
Canberra Bomber (18) | | Gander, Nfld ‘|Aldergrove, N. 1....| 2'073|/3h 25m ‘Aug. 26, 1952 
B-47B Californ a certs Hawai 2,463/4h 52m Sept. 20, 1952 
British Comet .|London-Tokyo. : Tokyo-London 20,400] 74h 52m April 3-7, 1953 
U.S. B-47.- .. 4 . Fairford, Eng. _2,925)4h 45m oy 28, 1953 
Us. .|Fairford, Eng........ Tampa. Fla. : 4,450) 9h 53m Aug. 4, 1953 
WVMUG: Jetson Turner AFB, Ga..... Lakenheath, Eni .| 4,485)11h 20m Aug. 20, 1953. 
Si USeJeta.. Dac < os: Turner AFB, Ga..... Nouasseur, Mor.... 4,475|10h 21m Aug. 20, 1953 
British Comet........|London............ Rio de Janeiro...... 6,000) 12h 30m Sept. 13-14, 1953 
Fit. Lieut. Roland 
Burton (Canberra aaa 
PR-3 bomber inrace)|England............- New Zealand....... 12,270) 23h 51m Oct. 8-9, 1953 
WOICU ies oo, Fs o5.c% WONGOM a ax, tel ele ans Khartoum, Egypt... 3,064/6h 22m Jan, 22, 1954 
Max Conrad (solo)... .| New York........... Paris, France..... all. Say p22 28m: Nov. 7, 1954 
10 U.S. F-84F’s..... Stugate AFB, Eng....|Bergstrom AFB. 
Austin, Texas....| 5,118/10h 48m Aug. 17, 1955 
Canberra, bomber. London (round trip).. |New York......... 6,920 Singles 4s] Aug. 23, 1955 
Capt. William F. Judd| New York........... PARISe a 7 cea ce $5 ....}24h 11m Jan. 29-30, 1956 
Pan American DC-7..|New York..........- yretae i Cr: | Raga a ; 7h 45m Dec. 10, 1956 
Bristol Britannia. .... New York........ SP TROING ajc ot sates | 4,700/12h 20m Mar. 8, 1957 
Three USAF F-100 e B82) (6 (0) 1 Co ere oe Los sAnbalen! Calif... 6.710|14h 5m May 13, 1957 
Spirit of St. Louis I 
et ad F-100F it McGuire AFB, N. J. . |Le Bans PAS et 2x .|6h 38m May 21, 1957 
Air BARCC...50 6 «050 Los Angeles. a PRBTIS GE test ses a's 6,102}16h 2im Aug. 25, 1957 
ig ree eines McGuire AFB, N. J 5,570)21h 54 t. 3-4, 195 
viet TU-104...... OSCOW: ca sc eGuire AFB, N. J. 57 54m Sept. 3-4, 1957 
os McGuire AFB, N.J. |Moscow........... 5,570 rete Sept. 7, 1957 
airtime 
Soviet TU-104....... IMOBOOW... i flees. = McGuire AFB, N.J.j 5,570) 18h 30m Sept. 13-14, 1957 
Super Star- 
ee git al rica HelINGW MOT Bayi. farsi. 8 530-6 Athens, Greece..... 5,000) 14h 38m Sept. 26, 1957 
TWA Jetstream (20)--/London........:.... San Francisco ‘ 5,900) 23h 19m Oct. 1-2, 1957 
6 USAF B-52 bombers| U.S. -Argentina(no- stp) |Argentina-U 10,425/21h 42m Nov. eo 17, 195 
4 USAF RF-101s (21).|Tokyo. . | 3,850) 6h 35m Dec. 2, 1957 
eee ritanition oo SLUNGW WOPKiae sc acs oe  (LODGOD, os ss. caw 0 as] op ets 7h 44m Jan, re 1958 
USAF KC-135...... Tokyo.... “40; 230) 18h 48m Apr 5 
Max Conrad (solo). ..' New York. 4,440| 32h 55m June 22 


USAF Rey armen 
USAF KC-135 . 
Capt. Marion Boling © 
(solo) . 
Comet IV jet ‘airliner. 
Boeing 707 Clipper... 
USAF KC-135 Strato- 
PANKCRts r covathidters © 
Comet IV jet airliner... 
Ten USAF F-100 jets 
Boeing 707-121 Clipper 
Boeing 707 CEppes= 
Boeing 707. 
Max Conrad’ goto) . 
peeing 707-320. . 
Max Conrad solo) . 
USSR TU-11 (22) .. 

. Boeing 707 hee 
Boeing 707-320.... 
Pan Amer. oe 
USAF roe (group)... 


Boeing 707... 
Max Conrad (Solo). . 


To 


..|London.... 
.| New York 


pete Oreg. 


ii) 3,460|5h 51m 


Sept. 8, 
Yokota AB, Japan....|Washington, D. C.,, 7,100|12h 28m Sept. 12, 1958 
New York... . ms a » | LO@DGODT, 2 aies oie seo 3,650|6h 12m Oct. 4, 1958 
AZOreS. ..« . | Newfoundland......|.. ase. [ob 20m Oet. 9, 1958 
Baltimore, Md ....|Brussels, Saou. SD oateeta DOLE ps Oct. 17, 1958 
Da ee ee os Pe ees enn irs Thi Nov. 4-5, 19: 
.|London, ..|New York. 3,700 7h 7m Jan, 10, 1959 
.|Chicago. . . .|Rome.. ,000/34h 3m ar. 5-6, 1959 
, |Seattle, Wash.. ...|Rome -.«..| 5,800/11h 6m May 29, 1959 
‘|Casablanea, Africa. ..|Los Angeles........| 7.700/58h 36m June 2-4, 1959 
.|Moscow.. éscus. [NeW YOrk. 5,092/11h 6m June 28, 1959 
‘lSan Francisco....... .|Sydney, Australia. 7,630}16h 10m July 2, 195! 
.|New York.. .. .|Moscow.. -| ¢.5,090|8h 54m July 23, 1959 
‘Honolulu, Hawaii... .|San Francisco. . 2,410|4h 25m Aug. 25, 1959 
Darwin, pe ee 1) |Itazuke, Japan:. E00 6b 35m Nov. 4, 1959 
‘|New York...........|Paris. A a4 cag Nov. 10, 1959 
. |New York. . :|Shannon, Ireland. . Nov. 11, 1959 
‘|Casablanca, Mor......|El Paso, Texas. . ace eon 26m Nov. 22-26,1959. 


Notable first flights: 1, Atlantic ane maine trip. 2, ion-sted transatlantic flight. 3, Polar flight. 


4, Solo transatlantic fli 


7, U.S. 


11, Woman’s_ transoceanic solo flight. 
and U.S. to Philippines crossing. 

16, Transatlantic helicopter flight. 
same day. 19, Non-stop between New York and A 


ght. 5. 


17, Non-stop 


ze Pacific flight. 
ynens; carried 59 persons. 


Transatlantic passenger flight. 6. East-West transatlantic crossing. 
to Australia flight. 8, Trans-Arctic flight. 9, South Pole flight. 
12, West! bound transatlantic solo flight. 
14, Non-stop jet transatlantic flight. 15, Solo across North Pole. 


10, Non-stop Pacific flight. 
. 13, Pacific airmail 


18, Transatlantic round trip on 


San Francisco via polar route; carried 32 passengers. 21, Non-stop jet flight from Tokyo to 


22, Non-stop between 


Craft, pilot 


Nellie BL 
George Francis Train 
Charles Fitzmorris 
J. W. Willis Sayre 
Henry Frederick 
Col. Burnlay-Campbell 
Andre Jaeger-Schmidt 
John Henry Mears 


Edward S. 


John H 
Cc. B. Collyer 
Grat Zeppelin 


Wiley Post and Harold Gatty 


(Monoplane Winnie 


aay. y post (Monoplane Winnie 


H. R. Ekins (Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers in race) (Zeppelin 
Hindenburg to Germany, air- 
planes from Frankfort) 

Howard Hughes and 4 assistants 


Mrs, Clara Adams (Pan Ameri- 


can Clipper) 


Globester, 
Com 


mat & 


Capt. William P. 


USAF 


Thos. G. Lanphier, J 
Jean-Marie Audibert 
Horace C. Boren 
Pamela Martin 
Three USAF 
resses (5) 


B-52 'S 


Joseph Cavoli.............4, 


Miss K, Kanetake 


Peter Gluckmann (solo) (6)... 


Milton een OkGs 
Sue Snyder.. 


Two U.S. Army airplanes 


Evans and Linto 
rues (New York World) (). New York 
. Mears and Capt. 


Capt. J. B. Chapman, Jr., USAF 
Air Transport 


Odom (A-26 
Reynolds Bombshell) 

America, Pan American 4-engine 
Lockheed Constellation (3). 


Col. Edward P. F. Eagan 


B-50, Lucky Lady 
(Capt, James Gallagher (4). 


Moscow and New York. 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


Fast circuits of the earth have been a subject of wide interest since Jules Verne, French novelist, 
described an imaginary trip by Phileas Fogg in Around the World in 80 Days, assertedly occurring 
Oct. 2 to Dec. 20, 1872. Notable actual such events follow: 


Terminal 


(mi.) 


Time 


20, Non-stop London to 


to Honolulu. 


INe@w, Work, Ni JV. <cateenscleteniaallls 
New York, N.Y 

Chicago 
Seattle 


INGWY SN GEE oo ciate cevitis grotens wraheralalls 

Friedrichshafen, Ger. via Tokyo, 
Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N.J. 

ma Field, via Arctic 


Mae). 


New. Yok me Moscow, La 
beria, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Port Washington, N.Y 
Newark, N.J 


Washington, D.C., via Moscow 


Washington, D.C............ 

Washington, D.C., via Hawaii, 
Okinawa, India, North Africa, 
Benioudacs..c. caches 

New York, via Paris, Cairo, 
Tokyo, Alaska 


-|New York, eastward 
New York 
Fort Worth, Cas 


II 


. Idlewild ‘Airport, New York. 
Midway Airport, Chicago. . 

Castle AF'B, Merced, Calif., via 
Nfid., Morocco, see Arabia, 


India, Ceylon I., Guam, 
Riverside, Calit.- 45 (CAOPEAGL ae SPOR 
.|Cleveland, Ohio. aya 


Tokyo, via Bangkok, Rare 
Rome, Pe ne Bice 
.|San Francisco. . ae ee eens 


.. (San Beeesee: 
. (Chicago. . 


26,103 
(est.) 


18,400 
21,700 
15,474 
15,596 


Sept. 
25,654/18d 11h 14m 33s|Oct. 
14,824] 3d 19h 08m 10s|July 

19h 04m sie 
26,418 Ba Olh 55m _ 

Sept. 
23,279)149h 44m Oct. 
24,859/96h 50m Noy., 
20,000|78h 55m 12s Apr. 
22,219] Air reine 

Oih June 
20,559/147h im Dee. 

Feb. 
23,452/94h O0im Mar. 
22, we 119h 47m Dec. 

4d 19h 38m Dee. 
:}99h 16m June 
So 59m Dec. 


18,580|73h 9m 
22,800|29d 


*21,219|62n 59m 


24,325/45h 19m 
«++. (89h 13m 37s 


40d 19h 30: 
39d 19h 42m 38s 
35d 21h 36m 
35lh lim aie Apr. 
tual flying time) 1924 


Jun 
28d 14h 36m 05s vuly 


23d 15h 21m 03s uly 
20d 04h Sent. 

8d 15h 51m sul 
Flying time: July 


115h 36m 30s 


5ih 45m 228 Jan, 


June 


6-Sent. 28, 
(175 days) 


y 14, 1926 
22, 1928 
14. 

4, 1929 

1, 1931 
15-22, 1933 


30- 

19, 1936 
10-13, 1938 

28- 

15, 1939 
1941 

28- 

4, 1945 
1945 
12-16, 1947 

cee 1947 

1948 


11-15, 1952 
21-25, 1953 
1953 


Jan. 15-18, eee 
Jan, 31-Feb. 
1958 


July 28-31, 1958 
Aue. Be Sept. 20 


12-14, 1 6 
22-24; 1960 


1. Mileage by i ain acd: a 4,100; by “ilene; 
northern circumference of the world, also first 
commercial global air service. 4. First non- stop round-the 
5, First non-stop global flight by jet planes; refueled in flig 


approx. 525 m.p.h. 6. 


Official world solo record, 


& 300; iy steamship, 8,000. 2. 
to fly twice around the world. 


ee to ne Sele oun 
neeption of re 

-world flight, refueled 4 Vimas in ight, 
ht by KC-97 aerial tankers; average speed, 


fight, 


Aviation—International and United States Records 787 
INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., representative 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nautics. The International Aeronautical Federation was formed in i905 by representatives from Belgium, 

ce, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Se Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters 
in Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. World records are 
defined as maximum performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records to Nov. 15, 1960. 


Maximum speed over straighta’ panes $50" 130 Soe h h W 
r straightaway course— f -p.h, (1,525,965 m.p.h.)—Major Jose: ’ 
Rogers, USAF, United States, Dec. ram 1959, “i eed meg : 2 
ximum speed over a closed circu »878.67 km.p.h. (1,167.35 m.p.h.)—Brig, Gen. Joseph H. Moore, 
USAF, United States; Republic F-105B Swept Wing Monoplane, Der iL: 1939" "3 

Distance, Airline—18,081,990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN.; Comdr, 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A, Tabeling, USN.; United 
States; September 29-October 1, 1946. 

Distance, closed circuit—14,249.656 kms. (8,854.308 miles)—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. 
Valentine, United States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-3, 1947. 

“oahelgi ee iad meters (101,516 ft.) (Balloon)—Maj. David G. Simons, USAF, United States, Aug. 

All other records, international in scope, are termed World ‘‘Class’’ records and are divided into 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airplanes 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partial 
listing of such records follows: 

WORLD “CLASS” RECORDS 
AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) 

Distance in closed circuit without refueling (International)—10,032.64 kms. (6,233.981 mi.)—Lt. Col. 
Victor L. Sandacz, USAF, pilot; Capt. Kenneth G. Wolf, USAF, co-pilot, United States; Boeing B-52D 
monoplane; Ellsworth, S. D., and triangular stations, Sept. 26, 1958. 

Distance in straight line without refueling (International)—16,462.50 kms. (10,229.30 miles)—Brig. 
Gen. William E. Eubank and crew, USAF, United States; Boeing KC-135 Stratotanker; Tokyo, Japan, 
to Lajes, Azores, Apr. 7-8. 1958. 

Altitude (International)—31,515 meters (103,389 feet)—Capt. Joe B. Jordan, USAF, United States: 
Lockheed F104C, General Electric J-79-GE-7 turbo-jet engine; Edwards AFB, California, Dec. 14, 1959. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 3 kilometers (International)—1,211.746 km.p.h. (752.943 
m.p.h.)—Lt. Comdr. James B. Verdin, United States, Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, West- 
inghouse J-40-WE-8 jet engine; Salton Sea, Calif., Oct. 3, 1953. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 15-25 kms. (International)—2,455.736 km.p.h. (1,525.965 
m.p.h.)—Major Joseph W. Rogers, USAF, United States; Convair F-106A Delta Wing Monoplane, Pratt 


_ & Whitney J-75P-17 turbo-jet engine; Edwards AFB, Calif., Dec. 15, 1959 


Speed for 100 kilometers in closed circuit without payload (International)—1,878.67 km.p.h. (1,167.35 
m.p.h.)—Brig. Gen. Joseph H. Moore, USAF, United States; Republic F-105B Swept Wing Monoplane, 
Pratt & Whitney J-75-P5 turbo-jet engine; Edwards AFB, Calif., Dec. 11, 1959. 

Speed for 500 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—1,313.677 km.p.h. (816.3 m.p.h.)—Capt. 
George A. Edwards, Jr., USAF; McDonnell RF-101C, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines; Edwards, Calif., 
Apr. 15, 1959. 

shaeed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—1,126.619 km.p.h. (700.047 m.p-h.)— 
Col. E. H. Taylor, USAF; McDonnell RF-101C, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines; Edwards-San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland-Edwards, Apr. 8, 1959. 2 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—959.940 km.p.h. (596.477 
m.p.h.)—V. Kovaliev, Jakov Minine and crew, USSR; TU-104E Swept Wing Monoplane, 2 turbo-jet 
RD-3Mde engines; Sternberg-Mielitopol-Sternberg course, Apr. 2, 1960. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms (International)—1,028.664 
km.p.h. (639.18 m.p.h.)—Anatoli Lipko, Jury Iumachev and crew, USSR; 103 M Mid Wing Monoplane, 
4 turbo-jet D-15 engines; Sternberg and Zorino, Oct. 30, 1959. 

Climb to 30,000 meters (International)—904.92 seconds—Capt. Joe B. Jordan, USAF, United States; 
Lockheed F-104C, General Electric J-79-GE-7 jet engine; Edwards AFB, Calif., Dec. 14, 1959. 


AIRPLANES (Class C, Group II—Reciprocating Engines) _ 

Distance, closed circuit—14,249.656 kms. (8,854.308 miles)—Lt, Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. 
Valentine, United States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-3, 1947, ; » 

Distance, airline (International)—18,081.$90 kms. (11,235.6_miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, 
USN; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, 
USN; United States; Lockheed P2V-1; from Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United States)—same. ; * 

Altitude (International)-—17,083 meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Caproni 161 Biplane, 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—Major F. F. Ross, pilot; Lieut. 
D. M. Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. 

Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. p. h.) 
—Fritz Wendel, Germany, Messerschmitt B. F. 109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
663.054 km.p.h. (412.002 m.p.h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 
mal, Calif;, Dec. 17, 1947. : 2 : 

Maximum speed at high altitude (International)—747.339 km.p.h. (464.374 m.p.h.)—Jacqueline 
Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Indio, Calif., April 9, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—755.668 km, p. h. (469.549 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
10, 1947. (United States)—same. a E fe 

Speed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—703.376 km. p. h. (436.995 
m. p, h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 
Dec. 29, 1949. (United States)—same. _ 7 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—871.38 km.p.h. (541.449 
m.p.h.)—Ivan Soukhomline, Boris Timochok and crew, USSR; TU-114 Swept Wing Monoplane, 4 turbo- 
prop TB-12 engines; Sternberg Course, Mar. 24, 1960. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242,739 miles) without payload (International)—857.277 km.p.h, 
(532.686 m.p.h.)—Ivan Soukhomline, N. Kharitonov and crew, USSR; TU-114 Swept Wing Monoplane, 
4 turbo-prop TB-12 engines; Sternberg Course, Apr. 1, 1960. 5 

Ss for 5,000 kilometers (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International)—877.212 km.p.h. 
(545.072 m.p.h.)—Ivan Soukhomline, K. Sapielkine and crew, USSR; TU-114 Swept Wing Monoplane, 
4 turbo-prop TB-12 engines; Sternberg-Svierdlovsk-Sebastopol-Sternberg, Apr. 9, 1960. 


LIGHT AIRPLANES—Class C-l.d ; 

Since Jan. 1, 1949, classification of light planes for record certification purposes is based on 
gross weight father than the former method of considering only a plane’s engine cylinder displacement. 
The engine cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1949. : 

Distance Airline (International)—12,341.26 kms. (7,668.48 miles)—Max Conrad, United States; Piper 
Comanche 250, Lycoming 0-540-AIA5 250 hp.; Casablanca, Morocco to Los Angeles, June 2-4, 1959, 

Distance in a closed circuit (International)—2,884.5 kms, (1,792.342 mi.)—Andrzej Ablamowicz, 
Poland; T.S. 8 Bies aircraft; Sluzewiec-Kilbiel-Tluszcz Course, May 14, 1957, 

Altitude (International)—10,626 meters (34,862 feet)—James D. Webber, United States; Beech Queen 
Air 65, two Lycoming IGSO-480 A1A6 engines; Wichita, Kans., Feb. 8, 1960. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—519.480 km. p. h. (322.789 

h.)—Miss R. M. Sharpe, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 


m. p._h. 
June 17, 1950. : s 
kilometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—471.348 km, p, h. (292.881 
Sine Dp. Potratetog USSR; van II, Touchino-Skhodnia course, July 12, 1951. 
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: GLIDERS (Class D—S: eres 

Distance, straight line (International)—861.272 kilome' . .169 miles)—Richard H. Johnson, 
United States; Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951. ‘nited eh rong ane 
peplance fo, prcteicinlars, deeinaich, Cintas sents ls bes huey tir tose, Coaited Stale) 

m es, France; Bregue ai ie; - . iS My — 
te (340.52 mi.)—Lyle A. Maxey, Unived States; Grand Prairie, Texas, to Wichita, Kans., 

Distance to predetermined point with return to point of departure (International —533.6 kms. 
sere pee Ek lige Misiek, Poland; Jaskolka SP-1328 Sailplane; Kobylnica-Olsz -Kobylnica 

‘ourse, July 6, 1959. 

Altitude Soihed (International)—9,665 meters (31,709 ft.)—Karl Bauer, Germany; Sailplane Weihe 
D-8239; Dettingen-Teck Airfield, June 20, 1959. 

Altitude above sea level (International)—12,832 meters (42,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United 
States; Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 


ROTORPLANES (Class E) . : 
Distance, airline (International) —1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United States, 
Bell 47D1 Helicopter: from Ft, Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 


same. 

Altitude without payload (International)—10,984 meters (36,037 ft.)—Jean Boulet, France; 5.E. 
3150/022 Alouette F-ZWVB Helicopter; Bretigny sur Orge, June 13, 1958. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course (3 kilometers) (International)—261.910 km.p.h. (162.743 
m.p.h.)—Maj. Roy L. Anderson, USMC, pilot; Robert S. Decker, co-pilot, United States; Sikorsky 
HR2S-1 Helicopter; Windsor Locks, Conn., Nov. 11, 1956. (United States)—same. 


AIRSHIPS (Class B) 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)\—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany; 
L. Z. 127, “Graf Zeppelin,’”? 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Noy. 1, 1928. 

FREE BALLOONS (Tenth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
hours, Lieut. C’mndr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4 1933. 2 : 

Altitude (International)—30,942 meters (101,516 feet)—Maj. David G. Simons, USAF, United States; 
AF-WRI-1 Balloon, 3,000,000 cu. ft.; takeoff Crosby, Minn., Aug. 19, 1957, landing near Frederick, So. 
Dak., Aug. 20, 1957. 

F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—1,258.093 km.p.h. (781.741 m.p.h.)—Lt. Gustav B. Klatt, 
USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57-P-13 turbojet engines; 
Ontario, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed 
time: 3 hours 07 minutes 43.64 seconds. 

New York to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—1,090.697 km.p.h. (677.726 m.p.h.)—Capt. Robert M. 
Sweet, USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Ontario, Calif., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 36 minutes 32.36 seconds. 

Angeles-New York-Los Angeles (International)—1,161.713 km.p.h,. (721.853 m.p.h.—Capt. Robert 
M. Sweet, USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; Ontario, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, 
eae os Y., and return, Noy. 27, 1957. Distance: 4,891.8 miles; elapsed time: 6 hours 46 minutes 

.23 seconds. 

Buenos Aires, Arg., to Washington, D. C., Non-stop (multi-engine military aircraft) (International) 
—Gen. Curtis LeMay and crew, USAF, United States; Boeing KC-135 Stratojet tanker; Buenos Aires to 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 13, 1957. Distance: 5,204 miles; elapsed time: 11 hrs. 03 min. 57.38 sec.; 
speed: 758.728 km.p.h. (471.451 m.p.h.). _ 4 

London to Capetown, Africa (International)—783.078 km.p.h. (486.581 m.p.h.)—W/C G. G. Petty, 
pilot, Sqdn. Leaders T. P. MacGarry and J. McD, Craig, navigators; Canberra B. MK II, WH 699, 
2 Rolls Royce jet engines, Dec. 17, 1953. Elapsed time: 12 hours 21 minutes 3.8 seconds. 

Capetown, Africa, to London  (International)—728.648 km.p.h. (452.760 m.p.h.)—W/C A. H. 
Humphrey, pilot; Sqdn. Leaders D. Bower and R. F. Powell, navigators, Great Britain; Canberra B. 
MK II WH 699, Dec. 19, 1953. Elapsed time: 13 hours 16 minutes 25.2 seconds. : 

New York to London (International)—1,014.248 km.p.h. (630.223 m.p.h.)—Maj. Burl B. Davenport, 
Lt. James J, Jones, and crew, USAF; Boeing KC-135 Stratotanker, 4 Pratt & Whitney J-57-P-43W 
turbojet engines; Idlewild International Airport, Long Island, to London International Airport, June 
27, 1958. Elapsed time: 5 hours 29 minutes 14.64 seconds. 

London to New York (International)—945.423 km.p.h, (587.457 m.p.h.)—Maj. Burl B. Davenport, 
Lt. James J. Jones, and.crew USAF, United States; Roeing KC-135 Stratotanker; London International 
Airport to Idlewild International Airport, Long Island, June 27, 1958. 

London to Cairo, Egypt (international)—888.054 km.p.h. (551.810 m.p.h,)—Peter Hillwood, pilot; 
D. A. Watson, navigator, Great Britain; English Canberra Mark 8 Aircraft; Feb. 16, 1956. Elapsed 
et aera. BUS Ba cUGee ae teoa est r : 

elfast to Gander, Newfoundlan nternational)—774.255 km. p. h. (481.099 m. p. h.)—Wing Com- 
mander R. P. Beamont and crew, Great Britain; Canberra bomber, two Rolls-Royce turbo- 
Aug. 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 seconds. yee turbo-jet engines, 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

West to East Transcontinental (Jet-propelled)—Lt. Gustav B. Klatt, USAF; McDonnell RF-101¢C 
Voodoo; Ontario, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles: 
elapsed time: 3 hours 07 minutes 43.64 seconds; average speed: 781.741 m.p.h, : HZ 

West to East Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—Joe DeBona, North American F-51C 
monoplane; Los Angeles International Airport to Idlewild, Mar. 31, 1954, Distance; 2,469.92 miles 
Elapsed time: 4 hours 24 minutes 17 seconds. Average speed: 560.744 m.p.h, } > 
Ss oad ee ea eae ae caret pinoral aero et Irvine and crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bur- 

an alif. to oy ennet ie ec. ‘ . Distance: iles. ime: ; 

Pat minutes, 19.2 seconds. Average speed: 450.385 m.p.h. 3407. Tallod.,. Reuse nuts: Snes 

West to East Transcontinental (Commercial jet transport)—Capt. Charles A. Macatee, pilot, with 
crew and 57 passengers; Boeing 707, Los Angeles to Idlewild Inter’l Airport, Jan, 25, 1959. Distance: 
2,469.92 miles, Elapsed time: 4 hrs. 03 min. 53.8 sec, Average speed: 609.472 m.p.h. 

East to West Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North American P-51 
monoplane; from LaGuardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Sept. 3, 1947. Dis- 
tance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 4 sec. Average speed: 350.488 m.p.h. ; : 

East to West Transcontinental (Multi-engine military aircraft—jet)—Capt, Robert M. Sweet, USAF: 
McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Ontario, Calif., Nov. 27 1957. 
Distance: 2,445.9 miles, elapsed time: 3 hours 36 minutes 32.36 seconds; average speed: 677.726 m p.h, 
Bre os aupeles PSM pen Sar a Cea J. Beaiee Loren W. Davis and Barney Parker; Douglas 

' urbo-jet engines; Ontario, Calif., ; 
Distance, 2,269.33 miles. Elapsed time, 3 hrs, 35 min. 59.1 pen PERe MATES Set aa 


An unofficial AL recon Gat eed oe tale ae 2 hee AME. 4 AGEO ee 
1 dr rd air speed of 2, m.p.h. was set Aug. 4, 1960, by test pil 
Walker of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration in the experimental oy aentackat 
Bane. peoeee ajobers. 7 a irae a BON ase altitude mark in the X-15, Aug. 12. In both 
Sy cr rd , California, the X- i i -52 I onti 
ae own power aioe 5 was initially carried aloft by a B-52 before continuing 
CE CAPTAIN SETS FOUR BALLOON AND PARACHUTE ‘(RECORD 
Capt. Joseph W. Kittinger, Jr., USAF, set four new balloon and parachute records Eyer Ali raciee 
N. M., Aug. 17, 1960. He ascended to an altitude of 102,800 feet or more in an open-gondola. balloon, 
a record for all manned balloons as well -s for those of the open-gondola typé, and beating his own 
latter-type record, of 76,400 feet. He plunged 85,300 feet in a free fall before opening his parachute for 
ohe pemalning 2% miles to earth, breaking his own record of 64,400 feet, His main parachute opened at 
’ eet, et, ‘ i 1s ay Sea : . 


- 


Aviation—Flying Distances 789 
Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World 


Source: USAF Aeronautical Chart & Information Center 


Distances in 
statute miles} Azores neeh- Berlin | Bom- | Buenos} Cairo | Cape- | Chi- | Guam] Hono- 
from/to bay Aires town cago lulu 
2,138 5,860 5,397 3,244 5,651 3,280 8,893 7,369 
2,040 2,022 120 785 4,923 6,424 i 8,445 
cesese] 3,904 7411 1,795 5,985 4,410 7,042 7,3 
BOOS Mra c 9,263 2,698 5,115 056 4,758 8,012 
7,411 D268 Vermsaoewe 338 4,270 5,600 | 10,368 7,549 
1,795 2,698 PRBS Word acordite 4,5 6,130 1083 7 
5,985 5,115 4,270 £5500 I cee, 8,494 8,802 | 11,534 
4,410 8,056 600 6,130 8,404 Vlei sures 366 7 
7,042 4,758 | 10,368 7,08: 8,802 7,866.) eee 3,801 
7,305 | ‘8,012 2 8,840 | 11,534 4,245 3,801 [wes 
1,080 2,992 7,630 5 5,220 5,485 6,881 8,109 
4,570 6,871 7,760 6,269 | 10,382 2,310 5,088 2,825 
577 4,468 6,919 2,175 6,01 3,960 7,454 7,228 
7 4,868 6,130 3,191 | 11,097 5,710 7,486 8,066 1,595 4 
Melbourne. ..| 11,893 8,093 9,914 6,094 fs 669 6,40: 9,672 3,548 5,520 
Mexico City. 4,558 8,069 6,047 9,731 4,595 7,688 8,517 1,685 7,533 3,779 
Montreal . 2,545 5,752 3,725 7,509 5,615 414 7,931 7,711 4,91 
Moscow..... 3,126 1,590 1,000 3,131 8,375 1,805 6,300 4,980 6,100 7,035 
New Orleans.| 3,718 7,146 5,173 8,929 4,90: 6,816 8,3 833 7,711 4,216 
New York..,.} 2.604 5,975 +965 7,794 5,300 5,600 7,764 713 7,958 4,960 
Panama..... 3,898 7,731 902 9,832 3,319 7,128 7,025 2,320 9,023 5,246 
APIS. dnc: ,604 2,385 540 4,359 6,891 1,995 5,807 4,140 7,549 7,438 
Rio de Janeiro} 4,288 7,012 6,220 8,335 1,220 6,14 3,770 5,300 | 11,710 8,285 
San Francisco.| 5,062 7,444 5,655 8,394 6,487 7,450 | 10,247 1,858 5,804 2,395 
Sant’go, Chile} 5,679 8,760 7,782 9,980 731 7,947 4,9 5,311 9,818 6,861 
Seattle... .... 4,690 6,777 5,045 7,744 6,915 6,823 | 10,209 1,725 5,668 2,676 
Shanghai..... 7,255 4,393 5,215 3,133 | 12,197 5,183 8,061 7,061 1,920 4,934 
Eearer, «o<| 8,242 4,443 6,165 2,145 ,868 145 6,005 9,371 2,923 6,709 
‘dney...... 12,141 8,320 | 10,000 6,316 7,335 8,965 6,840 9,272 3,299 5,073 
ae Wernss 7,325 5,181 5,540 4,188 | 11,408 ,950 9,1 6,300 1,564 3,850 
Distances in New 
statute miles] Istan- | Juneau] Lon- Ma- Mel- |Mexico| Mon- | Mos- Or- New 
from/to bul don nila | bourne] City treal cow leans | York 
4,705 1,590 8,249 | 11,893 | | 4,588 2,545 3,126 3,718 2,604 
6,101 2,568 4,868 8,093 8,06 5,752 1,590 7,146 5,975 
4,570 577 6,130 914 6,047 3,725 ,000 5,173 3,965 
6,871 4,468 3,191 6,094 9,731 7,509 3,131 8,929 7,794 
7,760 6,919 | 11,097 7,202 4,595 5,615 8,375 4,902 5,3 
6,269 2,175 710 8,669 7,688 5,414 1,805 6,816 5,6 
10,382 6,010 7,486 402 8,517 7,931 6,300 8,300 7,764 
2,310 3,960 8,066 9,672 1,685 752 4,980 833 7 
G 5 5,088 7,454 ,D95 3,548 7,533 7,711 6,100 7,711 7,958 
Honolulu. 8,109 2,825 7,228 5,300 5,520 3,779 4,910 7,035 4,216 4,960 
Tatanbul. ..7.}. ose. 5,498 1,550 5,664 9,088 7,110 4,790 1,090 6,225 5,009 
Juneau...... 5,498 }.......] 4,416 5,869 8,162 3,210 2,635 4,534 2,860 2,874 
London...... 1,550 4,416 |.......| 6,672 | 10,476 5,550 8,245 1,550 4,674 3,465 
Manila...... 5,664 5,869 G22) Bare ie cuss ; 8,8 8,186 5,130 
Melbourne. . 9,088 8,162 | 10,476 SRO LLS lous teratalh 8,430 | 10,404 8,963 9,282 | 10,384 
Mexico City.:| 7,110 3,210 5,550 8,835 Si4S08 10. wists i 6,663 R 
Montreal. . 4,790 2,635 3,245 8,186 | 10,404 2,315! |e eae 4,385 1,394 30 
Moscow. ..-. 1,090 4,534 1,550 5,130 8, 6,663 CBee 3a) bation rc 5,756 4,665 
New Orleans 6,225 2,860 4,674 8,778 9, 924 1,394 5,756 |...... yL7L 
New Yor 5,009 2,874 3,46 8510 | 10,384 2,090 330 4,665 LA7Ls4 See 
Panama..... 6,750 4,456 5,310 | 10,283 9,02' 1,494 2,525 711 1,600 2,211 
/ ot | eer 1,401 4,632 21 6,6 0,430 5,716 420 ,544 4,801 3,634 
Rio de Janeiro} 6,389 7,611 5,766 | 11,259 8,2 4,770 5,095 7,175 ,743 4,820 
San Francisco| 6,705 1,530 5,355 6,965 7,865 1,887 ,539 5,870 1,926 2,571 
Santigo, Chile] 8,143 7,320 7,252 | 10,943 7,002 4,197 5,456 8,781 ,555 5,122 
Seattle...... 6,070 870 +790 5641 194 2,335 2,318 5,205 2,101 2,408 
Shanghai... . 4,962 4,869 5,715 1,152 5,00. 8,022 6,999 4,23 713 7,371 
Singapore 5,375 6,745 1,479 3,768 | 10,318 9,200 5,235 | 10,075 9,530 
Sydney...... 9,285 7,659 | 10,555 3,944 052 9,954 9,005 1855 9,933 
Tokyo......-}- 5,560 4,011 5,940 1,865 5,091 ,021 6,455 4,650 6,857 6,740 
Distances in San San- 


statute miles} Pana- | Paris | Rio de| Fran- tage, Seattle pe anes Singa-| Syd- | Tokyo 
from/to ma Janeiro} cisco Chile pore ney 


OFeB. s+ i 7,325 
Baghdad 2 5,181 
Berlin. . 5,540 
Bombay 4 4,188 
Buenos "Kiros: 6 11,408 
CRITOM, Serpe 1,9 5, 5,950 
Capetown 5 8 9,155 
Chicago.. 4 4 6,300 
Guam.. vs 1,564 
Honolulu 7 Fi 3,850 
Istanbul 1,4 ri 5,560 
Juneau : 4 4,011 
tn 13349 | 6,079 | 180 | Slane | aoosa | otoal | iiss | faze Tees 
Me narne. "1 “9'029 | 10°430 | 87206 | 71865 | 7/002 | 8,194 | 5/005 | 3/768 453 | 5,091 
Mexico City..| 1494] 561716 | 4770 | 11887 | 4197 | 2.335 | 8,022 | 10,318 | 8,052 | 7/o21 
Montreal..... 2'525 | 31420 | 5,095 | 21539] 51456 | 2/318} 6,999 } 9,200] 9,954 | 61455 
Moscow...... "711 | 15544 | 711 5/870 | 8,781 | 5,205 | 4,235 | 5/235 | 9'005| 4'650 
New Orieans:| 1; 4'301 | 4'743 | 11926 | 47555 | 2/101 | 7/713 | 10/075 | 81855 | 6/857 
New York a'211 | 31634] 41820 | 2'571 | 5,12 408 | 4 ; 9/933 | 6,740 
BATAAN SS ae ie vce se 5397 | 3/087 | 3,325 | 3/000 | 3,648 | 91324 | 11/675 | 8'758 | 8/429 
RMA A Pol 1 6, BOT. be oc aye 5,699 | 5,565 | 7,239 | 5,000 | 5,754 ‘ 10,544 | 6,032 
Rio de Janeiro| 3,087 | §.699'|....... 6,621 | 1,816 | 6,890 | 11,336 | 97774 | 8/400 | 11,533 
San Francisco.| 3/325 | 5,565 | 6,621 |....... 5,937 678 | 6,145 | 81444 | 7/416 | 5,135 
Sant’go, Chile| 3,000 | 7,239 | 1/816 |°'5,937'|...... 6,445 | 11,712 | 10:189 | 7/046 | 10/705 
Beattle,.....| 31648 , 6;890 GRAB lace dae 5,713 f 8/562 | 4°785 
Shanghal.,...| 9,324 | 5,764 | 11336 | 6,145 | 11,712 |°‘5,713'|....... 2'364 | 4/899 | 1/097 
Singapore....| 11,675 | 6.671 | 9,774 | 8,444 | 10,189 | 8,068 | “2,364 ']..."....] 3/915 | 3/305 
Sydney.....- 8758 | 101544 | 8/400] 7'416 | 7/046 | 81562 | 47899 |'°3,015']....... 4/860 


Tokyo.......| 8,429 6,032 | 11,533 5,135 | 10,705 4,785 1,097 3,305 4,860 |iscceee 


790 Aviation—Flying Distances 
cts AIRS ci NN Rel ald Re Sly ies at ON oe RE LO 
Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities in the United States 


Source: Coast and Geodetic Survey, re S. Dept. of Commerce 


Distances in| At- Bos- Chi- Cin- | Cleve- 
statute miles} lanta, ton, fae ie cinnati,| land, 


from/to Ga. Mass. _Ohio— Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga...|....... 937 fee Rare ~~ 369 | 554 
Boston, Mass. oer wigee 851 740 551 
Chicago, Ill...) 587 | 851 |..... f 

Ginoianati, ; 369 740 LB ai0 aTharaa 222 
Cleveland, O.. 554 551 308 DEO Needle ena 
Dallas, Texas 721 1,551 803 814 1,025 
Denver, Colo.| 1,212 1,769 920 1,094 1,227 
Detroit, soe 596 613 238 235 90 
Houston, Tex 701 1,605 940 892 1,114 
qaaianapolis,; 426 807 165 100 263 
Jacksonville. . 285 1,017 863 626 770 
Kansas City.. 676 1,251 414 541 00 
Los Angeles 1,936 2,59 1,74. 1,897 2,049 
Louisville, Ky. 319 8: 90 311 
Memphis.... 337 1,137 482 410 630 
Miami, Fla... 604 1,255 1,188 952 1,087 

eapolis, . 907 1,123 605 
Nashville. ... 214 94. 397 238 459 
New Orleans, 424 1,359 833 7 924 
New York... 748 18: 713 570 
Oklahoma C’y 757 1,495 692 951 
Omaha, Nebr. 817 1,282 432 622 739 
Philadelphia, . 666 2 666 360 
Stare e,| 2 72 2530 | 1 338 1 985 2 O38 
ortland, Ore. ' i 9 i i 

St.Louis, Mo. 467 1,038 262 309 492 


Salt Lake C’y.| 1,583 2,099 1,260 1,453 1,568 
San Peannisc 2,139 2,699 1,858 2,043 2,166 
Seattle, Wash.) 2,182 2,493 1,737 1,972 ep 


Washington. . 543 393 597 404 
Perenres in Jack- pape Erotic Eas wa = Peeing ge 
statutemiles| son- ity, eles, ville, ‘Ss, ami, ja ’ . 
from/to ville Mo. Gant Ky. ‘enn. Fla. Minn. | Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 285 676 1,936 319 337 604 907 214 
Boston, Mass.} 1,017 1,251 2,596 826 1,137 1,255 1,123 943 
Chicago, IIll.. 863 414 1,745 269 482 1,1 397 
Cincinnati, 0: 626 541 1,897 90 410 952 605 238 
Cleveland, O.. 770 700 2,049 311 630 1,087 630 459 
Dallas, Texas. 908 451 1,240 726 420 1,111 862 617 
Denver, Colo.| 1,467 558 831 1,038 879 1,726 700 1,023 
Detroit, Mich, 831 645 1,983 316 623 »152 543 470 
Houston, Tex. 821 644 1,374 803 484 968 1,056 665 
Indianapolis... 699 453 1,809 107 384 1,024 511 251 
Jacksonville..}....... 950 2,147 594 590 326 1,191 499 
Kansas City.. (CUB nian 1,356 480 369 1,241 413 473 
Los Angeles. .| 2,147 PS0G ew cs ce 1,829 1,603 2,339 1,524 1,780 
Louisville. Ky 480 BBO Ts Mees 320 
Memphis..... 59 369 1,603 S20 Te cre cits 872 69: 197 
Miami, Fla 326 1,241 339 919 Te de aaa 1,511 815 
Minneapolis 1,191 413 1,524 605 699 SLD ln etalese 697 
‘as! Cia 473 1,780 154 197 81 G97 tes5 2 ° 
New Orleans. 504 680 1,673 623 358 669 1,051 469 
New York.... 838 1,097 2,451 652 957 1,092 1,018 761 
Oklahoma C'y 986 296 1,181 678 422 1,226 69: 605 
Omaha, Nebr.| 1,098 166 1,315 580 529 1,397 290 607 
Philadelphia, . 758 1,038 2,394 582 881 1,019 985 685 
Pittsburgh. . 703 781 2,136 344 660 1,010 743 472 
Portland, Ore.| 2,439 1,497 825 1,950 1,849 2,708 1,427 1,969 
St. Louis, Mo. 751 238 1,589 242 240 1,061 466 254 
Salt Lake C’y.| 1,837 925 579 1,402 1,250 2,089 987 1,393 
San Francisco.| 2,374 1,506 347 1,986 1,802 2,594 1,584 1,96 
Seattle, Wash.| 2,455 1,506 959 1,943 1,867 2,734 1,395 1,975 
Washington. . 647 945 2,300 476 765 23 934 569 
Distances in| Okla- | Oma- | Phila- | Pitts- | Port- St. Salt San 
statute miles} homa ha, del- burgh, | land, | Louis, | Lake Fran- 
from/to City Nebr. phia Pa, Ore. Mo. City cisco 
Atlanta, Ga. . 757 817 666 521 2,172 467 1,583 2,139 
Boston, Mass.| 1,495 1,282 271 483 2,540 1,038 2,099 2,699 
Chicago, Ill... 692 432 666 410 1,758 262 1,260 1,858 
Cincinnati, O. 758 622 503 257 1,985 309 1,453 1043 
Cleveland, O.. 951 739 360 115 2,055 492 1,568 2,166 
Dallas, Texas. 190 586 1,299 1,070 1,633 547 999 1,483 
Denver, Colo. 505 488 1,579 1,320 982 796 371 949 
Detroit, Mich, 910 669 443 205 1,969 455 1,492 2,091 
Houston, Tex. 413 794 1,341 1,137 1,836 679 1,200 1,645 
Indianapolis, . 689 525 585 330 1,885 231 1,356 1,949 
Jacksonville, . 986 1,098 758 703 2,439 751 1,837 2,374 
Kansas City,, 296 166 | :1,0388 781 1,497 238 925 1,506 
Los Angeles..} 1,181 1,315 2,394 2,136 "825 1,589 579 347 
Louisville, Ky. 678 580 582 344 1,950 242 1,402 1,986 
Memphis..... 422 529 881 660 1,849 240 1,250 1,802 
Miami, Fla...] 1,226 1,397 1,019 1,010 2,708 1,061 2,089 2,594 
Minneapolis. . 693 290 985 743 1,427 466 987 1584 
Nashville. ... 605 607 685 472 1,969 254 1,393 963 
New Orleans... 577 847 1,089 919 2,063 598 1,434 1,926 
New York.. 1,328 1,144 83 317 2,445 875 1,972 2,571 
Oklahoma G’y|....... 408 1,260 1,014 1,486 459 862 1,388 
Omaha, Nebr. he 1,094 836 1,371 354 833 7429 
Philadelphia... 1,260 1,008 ba. dae <5 259 2,412 811 1,925 2,523 
Pittsburgh. 1,014 836 259 |,......| 2,165 559 1,668 2,264 
Portlan » Ore. 1,486 1,371 2,412 2, LOS line anmie -| 1,723 636 534 
St. Louis, Mo 459 354 811 559 UH P-L eects ,162 1,744 
Salt Lake C’y 862 833 1,925 1,668 636 DTG 2) [ated ale 6 
San Francisco 1,388 1,429 2,523 2,264 534 1,744 


Seattle, Wash.) 1,524 | 1/369 | 2'380 : a 
Washington..| 1,153 | 1:014 123 192 } 2,354 ‘712 1,838 2,442 1° '3,399° 1, 


Alvarez de Sotomayor, Fernando, 
85; Madrid, Mar. 17. 
ailey, runan E., 5%; Lima, 
Peru, Dec, 24. 
Blumenschein. Ernest L., 86; Al- 
buquerque, N. M., June 6. 
Brasher, peed 91; Gaylordsville, 


Conn., 
= Cargon, ‘Robert, 53; Palm Beach, 


ar 

Dabo, Leon, 92; New York, Nov. 

Delano, William A., 85; New 
York. Jan, 12. 

Elkan, Benno, 82; London, Jan. 

Evans, Rudol ne 81; Wash i 

See jan. 16 Boe ashington, 
agg, James Montgomery, 83; 
New York, May a ead, 

alpen Dr: ‘Charles, 84; London, 

Kennington, Eric H., 12; Read- 
ing, England, Apr. 13. 

Eegan, Pepa F., 70; ‘Boston, 

McBey, James, 75; Tangier, Mo- 
rocco, Dec, 

Park, Madeleine F., 69; 
sota, Fla., Apr. 1. 

Berd. qd, enneth, "66; Germantown, 

Seott Sir Giles Gilbert, 79; Lon- 
don. Feb. 


Sara- 


BUSINESS LEADERS 
Allen, Beree. Pe, 86; Scarsdale, 


ue 5 ce as 


Deal, N.J., 
Avery, Aevelt Le 
Oct. 31. 


ra Chicago, 
Blumberg, Nathan J., 66; Van 
Nuys, Calif., July 24. 
Boylan, Robert P., 68; New York, 
June 22. ae 
’ 


Brown, Wylie, Sea Island. 


Ga., May 15. 
Buckley, Dr. Oliver E., 72; New- 
ark, N.J.. Dec, 14, 


Bunting, George A., 89; Balti- 
more, Md.. Jan. 1. 

_ Campbeil, Chesser M., 62; Baise 
Comeau, Quebec, July 10. 

ee Francis G.. ae Williams- 


Pa., June 1 
clbrk. ‘Stephen C., 18: New York, 
Sept. We 
Cohen, Abraham B., 67; Cin- 
cinnati, Apr. 27. 
Crowell, Thomas I., Jr., 66; 


Montclair. N.J., July 21. 
Daly, Edwin K., 63; Bryn Mawr. 
Pa., Mar. 28. 
Deeds, Edward A., 86; Dayton, 


Ohio. July 1 

Dunlap; Harry M., 62; New York, 
Aug. 22, : 

Eccles, James A., 72; Montreai, 
Mar, 3. 

Fairey, Richard, 42; Cannes, 
France, July 27, 

Fitzpatrick, John F., 71; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Sept. 11. 
Gehan, ee ¥., 66; New York, 

July 
Grace, "Eagene G., 83; Bethle- 


hem, Pa., July 25. 
Haas. aie 87; *vinanova, Pa., 


Jan 
Beerrantier. Johan P, V., 68; New 
York. July 11. 
Hickey. pepeetee 2 93; Roch- 
ester. N.Y., 
Johnson, panold ., "53; West 
Palm Beach, a) "Mar. 10. 


mary. eo By ‘et. , 10; Phila- 

de a, June 

Kent. Herbert A., %2; Milan, 
Italy, July 1 

Kilpatrick, esann R., 70; New 


‘ork. May 
ay hi aired, 13; New York, 


ys 
sirens, Junius S., 68; Simcoe, 
« Canada, Oct. 19. 
Muir, James, 68; Sheriffmuir, 
Scotland, Apr. 10. 
O'Neil, William F., 76; Akron, 
Ohio. Sept. 4. 


f Paepeke, “Walter pe 63; Chicago, 


3, 
Peek, Burton F., 88; Moline, Ml. 


‘une 

Olivetti, Adriano, 58; Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Feb. 27. 

nea Karl, 67; New York, 


12. 
Robertson, Reuben B., Jr., 51; 
Cincinnati, Mar, 13. 
Roeder, arthur, 45; Short Hills, 


N.J., May 
Rothschild, walter a oC White 


Sulphur Sp: .. Oct. 8. 

Shield, Lansing “¥ als New 
York, Jan 

Silbersack, Whiter, a Darien, 
onn., June 6. 

Simon, Richard L., 61; Stam- 
ford, Conn., res 29. 

Shorin, seney ia 563 Brooklyn, 

Shuster, oe M., 83; New 


York, 6. 
Soe: Panes 68; New York, 


L.. 
smith, Donald B., 63; Newton, 
Mass., Dec, 18. 
Steinway, William R., 78; New 
York, Sept. 22. 
Eh Cone J., 82; 
, Oct, 16. 


walsh. Richard J., 73; Doyles- 


Syracuse, 


town, Pa., Ape 38. 
bho Paul’ B ; ‘ei; New York, 
ay. 5. 
Whiteside, Arthur D., 77; New 
York, June 17. 
83; Reno, 


Winefield, George, 
Nev., Dec. 25. 


MILITARY LEADERS 
ee Adm, Pierre, 60; Paris, 


Berkeley, eee Gen. Randolph C. 

rer): 85; Beaufort, 

Bogdanov, Marshal Semyon L., 
56; Moscow, Mar. 12. 
Bowhill, Air Ch. Mar. Sir Fred- 
erick. 79; London, Mar. 12. 
Connor, Maj. Gen. ay item D., 
88; Washington, June 1 

Gingrich, Adm. John E., &33 New 
York, May 26. 

Guisan, Gen. Henri, 85; Lausan- 
ne, Switzerland, Apr. 8. 

Harcourt, Adm. ‘Sir Cecil, 673 
London, Dec. 19. 

Hindenburg, Maj. Gen. Oskar 
von, 77; mee Harzburg, Ger- 
many, Feb. 

Hines, Brig. Gen. Peanut T., 80; 
Washington, Apr. 

Hodson, Air Vice Marshal Keith, 
44; Colorado Springs, July 5. 
Kesselring, Field Marshal Al- 

Bad Nauheim, Ger- 
many, July 16. 
Loerzer, Col. Gen. Bruno, 69; 
Hamburg, Germany, Aug. 22. 
Maxwell, Wing Cmdr. pete 
64; Alreford, Eng., Dec. 
McGrigor, Adm. of the rieet Ssir 
Rhoderick, 66; Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Dec. 4, 
Moseley, Maj. Gen. peaeorre Ars 
86; Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 7. 
Maj. Gen, Cortlandt 
(vet.), 75; Boston, Jan. 18. 
Power, Fleet Adm. Sir Arthur, 
70; Gosport, Eng., Jan. 28. 
Raeder, Grand Adm. Erich, 84; 
Kiel, Germany, Nov. 6. 
Roettiger, Lt. Gen. Hans, 64; 
Bonn, Germany, Apr. 15. 
Sylvester, Rear Adm. Evander 
61; Washington, Aue: ee 


54; 


Wilson, Maj. Gen. Wm. 
Altoona, Pa., Oct. 25. 
Weaver, Rear Adm. Geo. C., 
Arlington, Va., Mar. 4. 


PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS 


Adams, Dr. Herbert W., 102; 
Boston, May 7. 

Brown, Dr. Alan, 73; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, Sept. - 
Camphell, Dr. coe a 82; 
Scarsdale, N.Y.. 

Carling. Sir Ernest ote $3; " Lon- 
don, July 15. 


Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 
Gillies, Si "Harold, 78; 1 4 


Sept. 11 ~ 
Gorelik, Dr, Aaron N,, 5B; ‘New 

York, ioe ue oa 
Grubbe, Dr. Emil H., 85; Chi- 


Judson, ae 

Grand Rapids, Mich., ea: 29. 

Himmelstein, Dr. Aaron, 45; N ; 
York, Dec, 18, 

Hutchison, Sir Robert, : 
Streatley, Eng., Feb. 

Kleinschmidt, Dr. aa E., 16; ee 
Mystic, Conn,, July 

Lennox, Dr. Wil 
Boston, July 21. 

Loeb, Dr Leo, 90; 
Mo,, 28, 

Meindoe. Sir Archibald H., 593. 
London, Apr. 
Morton, ie Dudley J., 165 New — 
York, 
Oberling, Dr. Ghaniee 64; Paris ¢ 
Mar, 11. 
Pitkin, Dr. E, Winifred, 83; 

Nyack, N.Y., 


“Robinson, Dr. 


bles | india, May - 
Solis-Cohen, Dr, Myer, 82; Phil- 
adelphia, Jan. 8. 
Spies. Dr. Tom D., 5%; New 
York, Feb, 28. 
Thorek, Dr. Max, 79; Chicago, 
Jan, 25, 
Dr. ee 


Weiss, 64; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. E 
Wilder, Dr. Russell M., 74: 


Rochester, Minn., Dec. 16, 


POLITICAL FIGURES 


Aranha, - Dr, eee 65; Rio 
de Janeiro, Jan. ; 
Atholl. Duchess of "85; Edin- 
bureii, Scotland, Oct. 21. 

Bevan, Aneurin, 62; 
England, July 6. 

Breckenridge, Col. 73; 
New York, May 

Brown, Norris, 965 “Beatile, Jan, 


5. 

Bulow, William J., 91; Washing- 
ton. Feb. 26. 

Burdick, Usher L., 81; Washing- 
ton, Aug 19, 

eee e Viscount, 56; London, - 


i 

Dalton, Grover W., 70; Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., Dec, 22. 

Engel Albert J i; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., 

Hennings, U.S. se Thomas C., 
573 Washington, Sept. 13. 

Knous, U.S. District vue Wm. 
L., 70; Denver, Colo., Dec. 11. 

K., ‘65; Sexundem 


Henry, 


Long. Earl 


La., Sept. 5. 

Mack, Rep. Russell V., 68; 
Washington, Mar. 28. 
Meighen, Arthur, 86; Toronto, 


Aug. 5, 

Muniz, Dr. J. Carlos, 67; Tereso- 
polis, Brazil, June 18. 

Neuberger, Sen. Richard oe 47; 
Portland, Ore., Mar 

Neville, Keith, 75; North *platte, 
Neb. Dec. 4, 

O’Connor, John J., 74; Wash- 
ington, D.C., Jan. 26. 

O’Connor, Herbert aa dJr., 63; 
Baltimore, Mar. 438; 


Rankin, John E£., 

Miss., Nov. 26. 

aie Sen, Claro M., 70; Rome, 
Rogers, Rep. Edith Nourse, 79; 
Boston, Sept. 10. 
Scudder, Townsend, 95; Green- 
wich, ‘Conn., Feb. 22. 
Shipstead, Henrik, 79; Alexan- 
dria, Minn., June 26. 
Simpson, Rep. Richard M., 59; 
Bethesda, Md., Jan. 7. 
Tarver, Malcolm C., Ta; Dalton, 
Ga.. Mar. 5. 


Tupelo, 


792 


Zols, Sen. Adone, 72; Rome, Feb. 


. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Atkinson, nal Dr. rah Fie 82; 
Baltimore, Md., 24. 

Baillie Dr. “John ‘ads  Pdinbureh, 
Scotland, Sept. 29. 

Barry, Rt. peed Pprodarigk Li, 63; 
Albany, N.Y., Oct. 

Carroll, Bishop Howard J., 575 
Washington, Mar. 

Cushman, Re or alin a 80; 


ahum, Rabbi Haim, 88; Cairo, 
Egypt, Novy. 13. 

O’Hara, John Cardinal, 72; Phil- 
adelphia, Aug. 28. 

Parsons, Right Rev. Edward L.. 
92; San Francisco, July 18. 
Quinn, Most Rev. Wm. C., 55; 
Koahsiung, Formosa, Mar. 12. 
Sebastian, Most Rev. Serome. Bi 

64; Baltimore, Oct. 

Stepinac, Alojzije Gardinal, 61; 
Krasic, Yugoslavia, Feb. 10. 
Toledano, Rabbi ata Moshe, 

80; Jerusalem, Oct. 


SCIENTISTS, pani 
eas bape Ivan P., 76; Moscow, 


Socks. Morris L., 8%; Philadel- 
phia, Mar. 5. 

Coyne, Andre, 59; Paris, om 20. 

Dodge, Dr. Bernard O., 88; New 
York, Aug. 9. 

Fleming, Sir Arthur an Peas ub 
Isle of Wight, Sept. 

French, Dr. Cyrus E,, 44; “White 
Plains, N.Y., Jan. 3. 

Gutenberg, Dr. Beno, %0; Los 
‘carci Jan. 25. 

Hartley, A. C., 71; London, Jan. 
28 


Hughes, Donald J., 45; Upton, 
N.Y., Apr. 12. 

Joffe, Dr. vAbrani, 80; Leningrad, 
USSR, Oct. 14 

Babes, Bassett, 82; New York, 


23. 
Jones, LO 18; Bethlehem, 

Pa., Jun 
Kroeber, or alfred, 84; Paris, 

Oct. 5. 


Kurchatov, Dr. Igor V., 57; Mos- 
cow, Feb. 7. 
Nelson, Dr. pees R., 


55; St. 
Lucia, B.W.I af 
Schein, Dr. reteet cr ‘Chicago, 
Feb. 20. 
Smillie, Ralph, 72; Montclair, 
J., Feb. 16 


Steinman, Dr. David B., 73; 
New York, Aug. 21. 

Veblen, Dr. Oswald, 80; Brook- 
lin, Me., Aug. 10. 

Von Laue, Dr. Max T. F., 80; 
Berlin, Apr. 23. 


SPORTS FIGURES 


Baker, Dr. Edward B., 50; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Dec. 22. 
Bickford, Vern, 39; Richmond, 


Va., May 6. 

Bottomley, James L. (Sunny 
hele 59; St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 

Canzoneri, Tony, 51; New York, 
Dec, 10. 

Clarke mred; 87; Winfield, 
Kans., Aug. 14. 

Cochran, ANeixer: 63; Belmont, 


Calif., July 28. 

Coffey, Jim, 68; Dublin, Ireland, 
Dec. 20. 

Firpo, Luis Angel, 
Aires, Aug. 7. 

Gibbons, Tommy, 69; St. Paul, 


65; Buenos 


Nov. 19. 

erowskt the 25; Las Pulgas, 
Calif., 2, 

Harris, yeoeenie 68; Plum Bor- 
ough, Pa., Dec. 10. 


Hogan, Hector” 29; 


Brisbane, 
Australia, Sept. 1. 


Killefer, William L., 72; Els- 
mere, Del., July 2, 

Lang, Al, 89; St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Feb. 27. 


Mtns, Sob P. (Stuffy), 695 
er ores, Wg, ace 
Patrick, ‘Lester, me Victoria, 
Scott,” P eaeei Sr., 68; Fort 
‘Wayne, Ind., Nov. 

THEATER, CONCERT 
Adler, Buddy, 51; Hollywood, 


Calif., July 12. 
Archer, Harry, 12; New York, 


pr. 23. 
Bees Mark, 55; New York, 
5. 


Aug. 15. 

Barrymore, Diana, 38; New 
York, Jan. 25. 

Bjoerling, Jussi, 49; Siar Oc, 


Sweden, Sept. 9. 
Bond, Ward, 57; Dallas. Tex., 


Nov._5. 
Bot ‘Lucrezia, 723 New York, 


1 

Brophy. Edward, 65; Los Ange- 
les, May 27. 

Catlett, Walter, ae Woodland 
Hills, Calif., 4. 

cae. Bobby, ny New York, Feb. 


eo 82; New York, 


Corbett. Leonora, ar Vieuten, 
Netherlands, July 2 

Cromwell, Richard, 50; Holly- 
wood, Oct. 11. 

Davis, Bilebelle, on New Ro- 
chelle, N. Mies 15. 
Dohnanvi, Ernst ven 82; New 


York, Feb. 9. 

Doyle, Len, 66; Port Jervis, 
N.Y., Dec. 6. 

Duucan: Rosetta, 58; Chicago, 

ec. 4. 

Emerson, Eileen, 97; New York, 
June 5. 

Emerson, Hope, 62; Hollywood, 
Calif., Apr. 24. 

x arcs ee Hollywood, 
Calif., Nov. 

Gibbons, Gears. “65; Hollywood, 


Calif., July 26. 
Goldstein, Jennie, 63; New York, 


Cecper 


Feb 

Gordon, Leon, 64; Hollywood, 
Calif., Jan. 4. 

Gray, Gilda, 58; Hollywood, 
Calif., Dec, 22. 

Green, Alfred E., U1; Los Ange- 
les, ‘Sept. 4. 

Hammerstein Sei a 65; 


Doylestown, Pa., 23. 
Harrell, Mack, 50; Dallas, Tex., 
Jan, 29. 

Hopper, Edna Wallace, 85; New 


York, 
Si rr “el: ‘New York, Mar. 

Alma, 88; Seattle, Apr. 
Lange, Hane, 16) Albuquerque, 


N.M., 
Lewis, 


Krueger, 


eon, 70; Los Angeles, 


Oct. 
Littieneld, Lucien, “ Holly- 
wood, Calif., June 
Lloyd, Frank, 733 pane Monica, 


Calif Aug. 10. 
Miljan, John, 67; Hollywood, 
Calif.. Jan, 24, 
Minsky nee K., 68; New 


2 
Matron ouiea, Dimitri, 64; Milan, 
Italy, Noy. 2. 
Nichols, Dudley, 64; Hollywood, 
Calif., Jan. 4. 
O'Neil, Peggy, 61; London, Jan. 


Polacco, Giorgio, 87; New York, 

Belek. George, 72; London, Apr. 

Savo, Jimmy, 64: Terni, Italy, 
Sept. 


6. 
Schwartz, ee: 69; Tel Aviv, 
Tsrael, ‘May 1 


Seastrom (iiecsiroeny: Victor, 
80; Stockholm, Jan. 
Sennett, Mack,’ 76; Woodland 


Hills, Calif., Nov. 5. 


Sullavan, Margaret, Nei New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 
Tibbett, New 


Lawrence, $3; 
York, July 15. 


Pasa- 


a ae None sag 
vanderbilt, Gertrude, 60; New 
Warren, Leonard, 49; New York, 


Sous, Clara Kimball, 70; Hol- 
lywood, Oct. 15. 


WRITERS, EDUCATORS 


Adams, Franklin P., 78; New 
York, ae 23. 


se ne op Ernest, 85; London, 

‘eb. 17. 

Baum, Vicki, 72; Hollywood, 
Calif., Aug. 29. 

Buekama, Brig. Gen. Herman 
Opa! ON 69: Heidelberg, Ger., 
ov. 


ese ‘cibert, 46: Sens, France, 

clarke, Dr. T. Wood, 81; Utica, 
N.Y., Dec. 17. 

Close, Upton, 66: Guadalajara, 
Mex., Noy. 13. 

Crichton, Kole S., 64; New York, 


Englehardt, Dr. Nickolaus, 77; 
New York, Feb. 24. 
Fenton. Dr. Charies A., 
ham. July 21, 


Flewelling, ‘Dr. Ralph T., 88; 
Glendale, Calif.. Mar. 31. 
ra Gene, 70; Los Angeles, 


July 2. 
Fulton, Dr. John F., 60; New 
Haven, Conn., May 29. 
Cece, Fernand. 87; Yaris, Jan, 


Genesee Sir Herbert, 94; Cam- 
bridge. Eng., Feb. 19. 

Harris, Dr, Franklin S., 75; 
Salt Lake City. Apr. 18. 

ee Edward B., 87; Frances- 


: 8 D., 90; 
Knoxville, Tenn., Apr. 3. 
Hore Burnham, 73; Denver, Apr. 


Hadeoat Manley O., 73; Cam- 
pridge, Mass., Apr. 13. 
Fort 


Hurston, Zora Nu. bts 
Pierce, Fla., Jan. 28. 

Johnson,~ Clara I., 81; Evans- 

ton, Ill., 


y 24. 
Kemp, Harry, 76; Provincetown, 
Mass., 8. 
Kincaid; Ane: Robert L., 67; 
Knoxville, erie May 21. 
print John A., 47; New York, 


Leonard, Dr. Frederick C., G4; 
Los Angeles, June 23. 

Marquand, John P., 66; Kent's 
Island, Mass., July 16. 

Miller, Helen Topping, 75; Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., Feb, 4. 

Namler, Sir Lewis B., 72; Lon- 
don, Aug. 21. 

Painter, Dr. Sidney, 57; Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 

Park, Dr. Marion ED "84; Plym- 
outh, Mass., May 6 

Parrott, Dr. Thomas M., $93; 
Neshanic, N.J., Feb. 5. 

Partridge, Bellamy, 82; Bridge- 
port, Conn.. July 

Pasternak, Boris ae 70; Peredel- 
kino, USSR, May 30. 

Poetker, Rev. Albert H., 73; Cin- 
cinnati May 6. 

Post, Emily, 86; New York, Sept. 


Read, Dr. Conyers, 78; Villanova, 
Pa., Dec. 23. 
Reyes Alfonso, 70; Mexico City, 


Richey, Donald R., 79; Law: 
Charlottesville, Va., Nov. a 
Richter, Dr. Werner, 73; Bonn, 
Germany, Sept. 18. 
Shute, Nevil, 60; Melbourne, 
sigtnoylich ‘By, Visa 
imkhoy Tr. adimir, 4 
New York, Dec. ee 
Stoughton, Dr, * Sramie. 86; 
Bethlehem, Pa., Dec. 30. ~ 
pene Robert M. 54; Chicago, 


Apr. 20. 
Eb eben) Peete Al Claremont, 


Walker, Tanta, 61; Hyannis, 
Mass., Aug. 8, 

Whitaker, Dr. Martin D., 58; 
Bethlehem, Pa., Aug. 31. 

Willard, Dr. arthur C., 82; Ur- 
bana, Ill., Sept, 12. 


41; Dur- 


———_- 


Audrey M., 49; 
ami, Fla., May 18, 
Yates, Dornford, 74; Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Mar. 4. 


OTHER PERSONALITIES 


Adler, Felix, 62; Circus clown; 
New York, Feb. 1. 

Amen, John Harlen, 61; Lawyer: 
New York, Mar. 10. 

Andrews, Dr. Roy Chapman, 176; 
Naturalist; Carmel, Calif., 


Mar. 11. 
Atherton, Ray, 76; First U.S. 
Amb. to Canada; Washington, 


Tr. 4. 
Baade, Walter, 67; Astronomer; 
Goettingen, Germany, June 25, 
Bailey, Lady (Mary Wesenra), 
69; Pioneer aviatrix; Cape- 
town, South Africa, Aug. 29. 
aker, Edward (Cannon 


N.Y., Jan. 24. 

Bennett, Dr. Hugh H., 79; Chief 
U.S. Soil Conser. Svce., 1933- 
52; Burlington, N.C., July 7. 

Biggs, J. Crawford, 87; Lawyer; 
Raleigh, N.C., Jan. 30. 

Borg, George W., 71; Inventor; 
Janesville, Wis., Feb. 21. 

Brooks, Ralph G., 62; Governor 
of Nebraska; Lincoln, Nebr., 
Sept. 9. : 

Carr, Gene, 78; Cartoonist; Wal- 
pole, N.H., Dec. 9. 

Cheke, Sir Marcus M., 55; Brit- 
ish Minister to Vatican; Rome, 


June 22. 
Christmas, Dr. Wm. W., 94; Avi- 
ation pioneer; N.Y.C., Apr. 14. 
Claude, Georges, 89; Inventor of 
neon light; Paris, May 23. 
Clauson, Clinton A., 64; Gover- 
nor of Maine; Augusta, Me., 


Dec, 30. 

Codos, Paul, 63; Pioneer airline 
pilot; Paris, Jan. 30, 

Cohen, Dr. Benjamin A., 63; 
Chilean diplomat; New York, 
Mar. 12. 

Crum, Bartley C., 59; Lawyer; 
New York, Dec. 9. 

Davies, Peter L., 68; Inspired 
Sir James Barrie’s Peter Pan; 


Death Roll for 1960 


ecutive; 


cr 
N.Y., Dec. 6. Gag ot 

Harry G., 75; pioneer 
automobile developer; Abbots- 
wood, Eng., Oct. 25. 

Forbes, W. Cameron, 89; U.S. 
“ge Boston, Dec. 24. 
Funk, Walther, 69; Nazi war 
criminal; a Ger- 


ay 31. 

Gauss, Clarence E., 73; U.S. dip- 
lomat; Los Angeles, Apr. 8. 
Grace, Charles M. (Daddy), 78; 
Negro evangelist; Los Angeles, 


an. 12. 
Halifax, The Earl of, 78; British 
pia teoens York, Eng., Dec. 


Hansen, H. C., 53; Premier of 
Denmark; Copenhagen, Feb. 19, 

Hennock, Frieda B., 55; Only 
woman member Fed. Commu- 
nications Comm. (1948-55); 
Washington, June 20. 

Karrick, David, 67; U.S. Amb. to 
Ecuador; Washington, Aug. 6. 

Kasenkina, Olga S., 63; Teacher 
who leaped from Soviet con- 
sulate in New York; Miami, 
Fla., July 24. 

Kauiman, Samuel H., 66; Form- 
er U.S. District Judge; New 
York, May 5. 

Khan, Prince Aly, 48; near 
Paris, May 11. 

Kilgore, John E., 67; Lawyer; 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 13. 3 
Knabenshue, Roy, 83; Aviation 
pioneer; Los Angeles, Mar. 6. 
La Gorce, Dr. John O., 80; Re- 
tired president of National 
Geographic Society; Washing- 

ton, Dec. 23. 

Lauterpacht, Sir Hersch, 62; 
Judge of World Court; Lon- 
don, May 8. — 

Lenz, Sidney S., 86; Contract 
bridge expert; N.Y.C., Apr. 12. 

MacMurray, John Van A., 79; 
U.S. career diplomat; Norfolk, 
Conn., Sept. 25. 

McIntire, Vice Adm. Ross T., 
70; Personal physician to Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Chicago, Dec. 8. 

Mees, D: . K., 78; Devel- 
oped infrared photographic 
plate; Honolulu, Aug, 15. 

Messersmith, George S., 76; U.S. 
career diplomat; Houston, 
Tex., Jan. 29. 

Mitchell, Dr. Samuel A., 85; As- 
tronomer; Bloomington, Ind., 


yams LI. 
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, Edward P., 85; New 
Police Commissioner 


M 
York City ce 
1930-33; New York, Apr. 29. 
Nichols, Ruth R., 59; Aviation 
pioneer; New York, si 5. 
Norodom Suramarit, 64; King of 
Cambodia; nh, 


Washington, Bae: 3. 
Olga, Grand Duchess, 78; re- 
puted last of Romanov dynas- 


P , Nov. 24, 
Pankhurst, E. Sylvia, 79; British 
; Addis ° Ababa, 
Perkins, George W., 64; U.S. 
diplomat; New York, Jan. 10. 
Perlman, Philip B., 70; U.S. 
Solicitor Gen, 1947-52; Wash- 


ig July 31. 
Pieck, Wilhelm, 84; President of 
East Germany; East Berlin, 


Sept. 7. 
Pitcairn, Harold F., 62; Aviation 
pioneer; Bryn Athyn, Pa., Apr. 


23. 

Purvis, Melvin, 56; Former FBI 
agent trapped John Dillinger; 
Florence, S.C., Feb. 29 


2. 
Lawrence, 74; Former 
. to President Herbert 
Hoover; Washington, Dec. 27. 
Rodgers, Helen Z. M., 84; ah 
: £. 


jeep; Philadelphia, Feb. 13. 
Ruml, Beardsley, 65; Devised 
pay-as-you-go income tax: 
Danbury, Conn., Apr. 18. 
Sauve, Paul, 52; Premier of Que- 
bec; St. Eustache, Can., Jan. 


2. 

Seabury, Dr. David, 74; Psycho- 
logist; Tucson, Ariz., Apr. 1. 

Skinner, Robert F., 94; Former 
U.S. diplomat; Belfast, Maine, 
July 1. 

Thompson, Polly, 75; Interpreter 
for Helen Kelier; Bridgeport, 
Conn., Mar. 20. 

Townsend, Dr. Francis E., 93; 
Founder of Townsend pension 
plan; Los Angeles, Sept. 1. 

Welch, Joseph N., 69; Lawyer 
for Army in McCarthy hear- 
ings; Cape Cod, Mass., t. 6, 

White, Thomas R., 84; Lawyer; 
Penilyn, Pa., Dec. 16. 

Williams, Walter, 117; Last vet- 
eran of Civil War; Houston, 


Tex., Dec. 19. 
Wolf, Paula, 64; Adolf beri: 
er- 


sister; Berchtesgaden, 
many, June 2. 
Woolley, Sir Leonard, 79; Ar- 


London,-Apr. 5. Feb. 22, 


cheologist; London, Feb. 20. 


Two Americans Win Nobel Awards; No Peace Prize Given 


The Alfred B. Nobel prizes in chemistry and 
physics were awarded in 1960 to two American 
scientists, both associated with the University of 
California. Prof. Willard F. Libby, 51, of U. of C. 
in Los Angeles, won the award in chemistry for 
providing a method of measuring the radioactivity 
in organic or carbon-containing material and thus 
determining the age of the material by the 
amount of radioactivity. Since radioactivity de- 
creases by specific amount: ..:r periods of time 
the age can be determined. Tii-s has revolutionized 
time measurement in archaeological research. 
Prof. Libby began his studies in this field in 
1946, when associated with the University of 
Chicago. Z 

Prof. Donald A. Glaser, 34, of the Univ. of 
California in Berkeley, won the award for physics 
for inventing a new device for studying subatomic 
particles by making their paths visible with 
bubbles. Two earlier Nobel prizes were awarded for 
devices with the same object. Dr, Glaser was 
born of Russian-born parents in Cleveland, O., 
was graduated from Case Institute of Technology 
and received his doctorate from the California 
Institute of Technology in 1950. He taught at the 
Univ. of Michigan 1949-1959. 

Two scientists shared the Nobel prize for medi- 
cine. They were Sir Macfarlane Burnet, 61, of 
Melbourn Univ., in ‘Australia, and Prof. Peter 
Brian Medawar, 45, professor of zoology at Uni- 


versity College, London. Prof. Burnet developed a 
theory of the mechanism of immunity, having to 
do with the tolerance of a human body for invad- 
ing organisms or grafted foreign tissue. Prof. 
Medawar followed through this theory and made 
distinct contributions of his own to the problem 
of why grafts from other bodies or animals do not 
remain permanently in the recipient. 

The prize for literature went to Alexis St.-Leger 
Leger, 73, French poet and career diplomat, writ- 
ing under the name of St.-John Perse. He was 
born in Guadeloupe and his first writing was 
published in 1910. He entered the French diplo- 
matic service in 1914 and has served as embassy 
secretary in Peiping, French political expert at 
the Washington Conference of 1921, and in various 
capacities at the Quai d’Orsay, the last as secre- 
tary to the Foreign Ministry, from which he 
was ousted by the Vichy regime. He then moved 
to Washington, D. C., which became his perma- 
nent home, Part of the year he lives at Giens 
on the Cote d’Azur, France. His poem Anabasis 
was published in an English translation by T. S. 
Eliot. His writings have had extensive publication 
in the Chicago magazine, Poetry. 

The Peace Prize, which is awarded by the Nobel 
Institute in Oslo, Norway, was not given in 1960. 
The other awards are made by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Science in Stockholm. Each of the 
prizes amounts to the equivalent of $43,700 
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SPORTING EVENTS OF 1960 AND RECORDS 


= 


Latest Sports Records of 1960 


Additions to data on Pages 795-896 


Automobile Racing (P. 834)—Watkins Glen 
Grand Prix, Sept. 24: Augie Pabst (Scarab); av- 
erage .8 m.p.h. 
atkins Glen Formula Libre Grand Prix (230 
mi.), Oct. 9: Stirling Moss (Lotus Formula I); 
average 105.8 m.p.h. 

Pacific Grand Prix, Monterey, Calif., Oct. 23: 
Stirling Moss (Lotus Monte Carlo); heat averages, 
86.4 m.p.h., 87.3 m.p.h. . 

Grand Prix of United States (250 mi.), River- 
side, Calif., Nov. 20: Stirling Moss (Lotus), 2:28:52. 

National Racing Champion, 1960: A. J. Foyt, Jr., 
Houston, Texas. 

Baseball (Pp. 795-812)—Rookie of the Year 
awards—National League: Frank Howard, Los An- 
geles Dodgers’ outfielder. American League: Ron 
Hansen, Baltimore Orioles’ short-stop. 

xing Bouts (Pp. 842-843)—Jorge Fernandez, 
14814 Ibs., defeated Denny Moyer, 15415, (D-10), 
Madison Square Garden, Oct. 15. Emile Griffith, 
14715, def. Willie Toweel, 144, (TKO-8), Madison 
Square Garden, Oct. 22. Joey Archer, 161, def. 
Joe Rubino, 160. (D-8), St. Nicholas Arena, Oct. 24. 

Alphonse Halimi, 11714, def. Freddy Gilroy, 
116, (D-15), for European version of world ban- 
tamweight championship, London, Oct. 25. Giulio 
Rinaldi, 18114, def. Archie Moore, 19014, ~(D-10), 
Rome, Oct. 29. Federico Thompson, 151, def. Gas- 
od ined 148, (D-10), Madison Square Garden, 


Oc i 

Joe Brown, 13414, def. Cisco Andrade, 1334, 
(D-15), retaining world lightweight title, Los 
Angeles, Oct. 29. Chic Calderwood, 174, def. Rolf 
Peters, 171, (TKO-4), Paisley, Scotland, Nov. 2. 
Marcel Pigou, 15914, def. Tiger Jones, 15914, 
{D-10),, Boston, Nov. 5. Solomon Boysaw, 14015, 
oer Bere Somodio, 135, (TKO-7), Manila, P. I., 


ov. 5. 

Eddie Jordan, 14434, def. Ronnie Cohen, 14334, 
(TKO-2), St. Nicholas Arena, Nov. 7, Florentino 
Fernandez, 154, def. Phil Moyer, 15344, (TKO-5), 
Madison Square Garden, Nov. 12. Jose Gonzalez, 
15145, def. Isaac Logart, 149, (D-10), St. Nicholas 
Arena, Nov. . Gene Armstrong, 15834, def. 
Henry Hank, 16044, (D-10), Madison Square Gar- 
den, Nov. 19. Babe Simmons, 169, def. Bartolo 
Soni, 176, (TKO-7), St. Nicholas Arena, Nov. 21. 
Chic Calderwood, 17234, def. Sonny Ray, 17246, 
(D-10), Wembley, England, Nov. 22. Mike DeJohn, 
210, def. Billy Hunter, 190, (KO-9), Madison 
Square Garden, Nov. 26. Gene Fullmer, 159, drew 
with Sugar Ray Robinson, 15834, (D-15), retaining 
Be A. world middleweight title, Los Angeles, Dec. 


Checker Champions (P. 855)—New American 
champion: Milton Loew. Nashville, Tenn. 

Dog Shows (P. 851)—Devon Dog Show Assn., 
Devon, Pa., Oct. 8: Ch. The Ring’s Banshee, bas- 
set hound (Chris G. Teeter). Lewiston-Auburn 
K.C., Lewiston, Me., Oct, 16: Ch. Moensfarm Mar- 
celle of Montfleuri, miniature poodle (Mrs. Nath- 


an R, Allen, Greenwich, Conn.). 
Albany (N. Y.) EC. Oct. 22: Ch. Fezziwi 
Ceiling Zero, Old English sheep dog (Serena 
Hendrick Van Rensselaer, Bas Ridge, N. J.). 
Troy (N. Y.) K.C., Oct. 23: Ch. Rudel’s Solitaire, 
greyhound (Drs. Rudolph and Elsie Neustadt, 
Quincy, Mass.). Bronx County K. C., Bronx, N. Y., 
Oct. 30: Ch. Willets Red Jacket, Pembroke Welsh 
Corgi (Mrs. William B. lege Se Mass.). 
Union County K.C., Elizabeth, N. J., Noy. 6— 
Ch. Moensfarm Marcelle of Montfieuri, miniature 
poodle (Mrs. Nathan R. Allen, Greenwich, Conn.). 
Mohawk Valley K.C., Schnectady, N. Y.. Nov. 12: 
Ch. Fezziwig Ceiling Zero, Old English sheep dog 
(Serena and Hendrick Van Rensselaer, Basking 
Ridge, N. J.). Onondaga Kennel Assn., Syracuse, 
N. Y., Nov. 13—Ch. Wandering Cinderella, beagle 
(Arthur and Carroll Gordon, Menlo Park, Calif.). 
Football (P. 812-818)—Scores of games of Dec. 
2-3: Miami 23, Air Force 14, UCLA 27. Duke 6, 
South Carolina 26, Virginia 0. Lenoir Rhyne 20, 
Northern Michigan 20..San Jose State 48, Hawaii 


6. 

Football Awards—Lambert Cup: Bucknell Univ. 
Lambert Trophy: (tie), Navy and Yale. Heisman 
Memorial Trophy: Joe Bellino, Navy, 1,703 points. 
National College Champions: Minnesota. 

Canadian. 


Football, —Colleges: McGill _Univ., 
Eastern champions, def. Univ. of Alberta, Western 
champions. 


..Professional Champions (Grey Cup), Vancouver, 
B.C., Nov. 26: Ottawa Rough Riders 16, Edmonton 
Eskimos 6. 

Golf Championships (Pp. 856-858)—World Ama- 
teur Team Championship, Ardmore, Pa., Oct. 1: 
United States, 834; Australia, 876; Britain-Ireland, 
881. Hesperia (Calif.) Open, Oct. 3: Bill Casper, 
Jr., 275. Mobile Open, Nov. 27: Arnold Palmer, 274, 
for $2,000. 

Golfer of the Year: Arnold Palmer, Ligonier, 
Pa., 1,088 votes. 

Handball (P. 895)—National One-Wall Cham- 
pionship, New York, N. ¥., Oct. 22—Oscar Obert 
def. Howie Eisenberg, 21-18, 11-21, 21-7. Women: 
Sheila Marschick def. Beverly Childs, 21-15, 21-10. 

Power Boat Racing (P. 890)—Governor’s Cup 
Race, Madison, Ind., Oct. 2: Miss Thriitway, 
driver Bill Muncey, Seattle, Wash.; average, 
103.577 m.p.h. 

Tennis Championships (Pp. 892-895)—New South 
Wales Championships, Sydney, Australia, Nov. 19- 
20—Men’s Singles: Neale Fraser def. Barry Mac- 


R ed and Merril Ham- 
mill, 8-6, 5-7, 6-3. Ladies’ Singles: Jan Lehane def. 
Margaret Smith, 6-1, 6-3. Men’s Doubles: Neale 
Fraser and Roy Emerson def. Bob Mark and Rod 
Laver, 6-2, 14-12, 6-4. Women’s Doubles: Margaret 
Smith and Mrs.’ Mary Carter Reitano def. Lesley 
and Soelene Turner. 


1960 Professional Football Standings 


Standings Through Dec. 4 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


W. L. T. Pet. Pts. Op. 
*Philadelphia Eagles 9 2." 0° > 800; 262), 192 
Cleveland ,Browns 8-3 A 667 212) 363 
New York Giants 5 3 2 .625 220 210 
St. Louis Cardinals 5 5 1. .600 250 223 
Pittsburgh Steelers 4 5 1 444 206 216 
Washington Redskins 1 7 2 125 147 254 


*Clinched conference title. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


EASTERN DIVISION 


W. L. T. Pet. Pts. Op. 
Houston Oilers 8 4 OO .667 311 241 
New York Titans 6 6 QO .500 308 321 
Buffalo Bills 5 6 1 455 266 248 
Boston Patriots 5. 7% 0 S410 1365. 278 


Ted Williams, Red Sox Slugger, Announces Retirement 

Ted Williams, 42, veteran outfielder for the Boston Red Sox (A), 
baseball Sept. 28, 1960, three games short of the season’s end. In his fina 
eighth inning of a game won over the Baltimore Orioles, 5-4, Williams hit 


career. He had played continuous) 


WwW. LL. T. Pct. Pts. Op. 
Baltimore Colts 6 600 275 190 
Green .Bay Packers 6 4 OO .600 284 188 
San Francisco 
Forty-Niners 6 4 0 .600 174 182 
Chicago Bears 5 4 1 556 194 991 
Detroit Lions 5 5 OO .500 180 198 
Los Angeles Rams 3 6 1  .333 234 259 
Dallas Cowboys @ 10 1 000 163 346 
WESTERN DIVISION 
W. L. T. Pet. Pts. Op. 
Los Angeles Chargers 8 4 0 .667 282 260 
Dallas Texans 6 6 OO .500 304 246 
Oakland Raiders 5 7 OO 417 243 347 
Denver Broncos 4 7 1 864 266 304 


ended his long career in 
1 appearance at bat in the 
the 521st home run of his 


y for the Red Sox since 1939, except during the periods of his 


military service, 1943-45 and 1952-53, and had reached salaries in excess of $100,000 annually. 


Williams’ record include a lifetime average of .344, seventh highest of 


baseball’s modern era; his 


home run total is third highest in major league records, surpassed only by Babe Ruth’s 714 and 


Jimmy Foxx’ 534. His .406 avera 
player since 1923. Tom Yawkey, 


ge in 1940 is the only .400 average achieved by an American League 
the Red Sox owner who made the announcement of Williams’ retire- 


ment Sept. 25, said Ted would remain with the club as a batting coach, 
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Repel en e as. este O20 24) OO Od. 2 644250 oe bee 
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30°93 2-088 10-50 20 0) — 0), 110i ol: 000 Ore 
By 1-000! 0-710, 0. 0s 20 Oe 000 Te. One 
300-200e60.. OY (0)--/0-.-0:+ 140. 20) 0005.80 eae 
Within Seren cae Gonesr. Se 0r 0. O= 20 0-20. -0°..-0 00! S000 Ome One 
WEUnOneld Taal ooat oe eee eae Sse OT 200.0: 0 OF C1 nOa 888 ome 
ion ho ee ee 2 SO NO! 29-0. 10. 0 Oe Oa 000 Ieee 
leah epee St es he 37h OO» 1052030) -- 0: 0 0,000 sre Qeariager 
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RUMNT NAIM SS ¢ POS cred So ducal Gustvee’ afte. bik. S.ahs apgiete canto’: 7 2 8 7 3 13 6 4 5—55 
Pittsburgh. . he 5 5 1 3 3 1 0 5 4—27 


Stolen bases—Virdon, Skinner. Sacrifices—Law, Mazeroski, Skinner, Turley, Ford. Sacrifice fly— 
Skowron. Double plays—Mazeroski and Stuart 2; Skinner and Mazeroski; Mazeroski, Groat and 
Stuart; Hoak and Stuart; Groat, Mazeroski and Stuart; Hoak, Mazeroski and Stuart; Shantz, 
Richardson and Skowron; Ford, Richardson and Skowron; Stafford, Kubek and Skowron; Richardson, 
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and Skowron 2; Boyer, Richardson 
Seana and Skowron. Left on qnarasOt aw 


by Duren (Skinner), by Turley (Christopher), Sone 3 Pt 2 (Howard, Ki 
ated N.), Stevens are Jackowski (N.), Chylak (A.), Landes 
3:14 Ce EN ae. sob (seco Dt 32 (fifth), 2:38 


Time 
(sixth), Sree y (seventh). A 
(second) $436, ei. my (hird),’ $431,925.60 pain eg rs 
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Box Scores of 1960 


FIRST GAME 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 5 


NEW YORK YANKEES 
AB 


r] 
oo 
a 
o 


Kubek, ss. 


Berra, ¢c... 
Skowron, 1 


g. 
McDougala, ae 
Richardson, Bb. 
Ditmar, p..... 
Coates, p.... 
Blanchard. 

M oe 


Se eres 
dHoward. 

PRORA ieickpaca t dees vee 
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OOMIGEQE, Gaijin eelae oss 
‘ONT TASS RG een aR eee 
1s EG, eT he ee 
ROTOMOM 0c. «aie a vies sess 
RAMA TL nbags sia ee sie emcee 
RSTEMeNG) TE oi. sce s 
Burgess, ¢ 


oak, 3b. 
Mazeroski, 2b 


eto eh Ow me OO 
CommuNoownn® 


o| Commeccornn® és wm | moccoooHocooconmeo 
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a | Sowoorocrrr 
wel ouwcocconuwor 
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aFlied out for Boyer in second. 
bGrounded out for Coates in fifth. 
eSingled for Maas in seventh. 

daHit homer for Duren in ninth. 


BNEW OR IK cries Guna «0.9 10 0 100 @ 0 2-4 
Pittsburgh .......... am Ota g Oh a 0) Oe aay 


Errors—Kubek, Richardson. Double plays—Maz- 
eroski and Stuart; Skinner and Mazeroski; Mazero- 
ski, Groat and Stuart. Left on bases—New York 7, 
Pittsburgh 6, 

Two-base hits—Groat, Virdon. Home runs— 
Maris, Mazeroski, Howard. Stolen bases—Virdon, 


Nv 
“I 


Skinner. Sacrifice—Law. 

IP H R ER 
Ta MUI Ca cara italiane chs 7 10 2 2 
Fac = Sarg 2 3 2 2 
Ditmar (L) eR RNG My 3 3 3 
Coates, Reise. siaii''s 325 3 2 2 
Maas. ASML A adesie.2s 2 2 1 1 
Duren. na 2 0 0 0 


"Paced Gye pattern in eighth. 


Bases on balls—Law 1 (Mantle), Ditmar 1 (Vir- 
don), Coates 1 (Hoak), Duren 1 (Hoak). Struck 
out—By Law 3 (Coates, Mantle, Skowron), Face 2 
(Mantle, Skowron), Coates 2 (Mazeroski, Virdon), 
Maas 1 (Burgess), Duren 1 (Stuart). 

Hit by pitcher—By Coates (Law), by Duren 
(Skinner). Wild pitch—Law. Umpires—Boggess 
(N.), plate; Stevens (A.), first base; Jackowski 
(N.), second base; Chylak (A.), third pase: Landes 
(N.), left field; Honochick (A.), right field, Time 
of game—2:29. 


How runs were scored—One in Yankee first in- 
ning; Kubek singled to third. Lopez grounded a 
3-2 pitch to Mazeroski who tagged Kubek out, then 
threw Lopez out. Maris hit a 1-1 pitch into the 
upper deck of the right field stands for a home 
run. Mantle flied to Virdon. Three in Pirates first: 
Virdon walked, then stole second on the first 
pitch to Groat ‘and went on to third when Berra’s 
throw went wild. Groat doubled down the right 
field line, scoring Virdon. Skinner singled to 
center, scoring Groat. Stuart lined out to Maris. 
Skinner stole second. Clemente singled to center, 
scoring Skinner. Coates replaced Ditmar on the 
mound. Burgess forced Clemente, Richardson to 


-Kubek. Hoak grounded to Kubek. One in Yankee 


fourth: Maris singled to center. Mantle walked. 
Berra drove to Virdon in right center, Maris taking 


ee 
stor a ee Dee ee 


th 3 et 812 jourth), 
jag tp Pine 3,498.19 


World Series Games 


third after the catch. Skowron singled to left, 
scoring Maris. McDougald popped a foul to Hoak. 
Richardson oie to Virdon. Two in Pirate fourth: 

ked. Mazeroski hit a ion 


ahead of him. Law was hit a ‘pitch. ‘virdon 
fouled to Skowron. Groat lined to Mantle. One in 

Pirate sixth: After Hoak flied to Maris, Mazeroski 
singled to left. Law sacrificed to Skowron. Virdon 
doubled off the right field screen, scoring Mazero- 
ski. Kubek threw out Groat. Two in Yankee ninth: 
McDougald singled to right. Richardson forced 
McDougald, Mazeroski to Groat. Howard, batting 
for Duren, hit. a home run over the right field 
screen, scoring Richardson. Kubek_ singled 
center. Lopez hit into a double play, Mazeroski 
Groat to Stuart. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 36,676; total receipts, 
$233,260.24; players’ share, $118, 96: 2.72: Commis- 
sioner’s share, * 989.04; clubs’ and leagues’ 
shares, $19,827.12. 

TRoGRS GAME 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 6 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
AB R HRBIPO A 
BSubek BS. bes ge seed he 6° .3- 8.2 fee 
McDougaid, ae 3 1.22.70 
DeMaestri, ss. a 1 @.-@2278 
Maris, rf. oa & 2 1 0. Sn 
Mantle, ef. . eS ae A. 3 2 eae 
Berra, Who. ke 4 1 Lt 32 oleae 
Bayer Sie o.atyc ecu, cuore 2 OE Ih? 0: ae 
Skowron, Ubiis «vases Pr? L-oLiEeO 
Howard, 0. << vv ve on ana .*-., pee Lo 
Richardson, 2b......... 4S") So 52 See 
Tuplay Din wd wire a we 4 0 1 lL” Oe 
SBSH AD ign eta te dc @.: O450 {0G 1 
Total. icc ns thw 45 900) 1On 5 ze 
PITTSBURGH PIRATES 
AB R HRBIPO A 
Virdon, cf.. & 0 - 0; 720 220 
Groat, ss... 4 0 Lso8 re) 
Gibbon, p. . 0: . Os. 0 OLS aieere 
Cheney, p. . 0°60 > O 2050 1 
eChristopher, 0 i @ °° 0 ee 
Clemente, rt. § . 0) 2. 0) ie 
Nelson, 1 5 1 2' 0 “43 
Cimoli, If, . 4 1 2 1 2 0 
Burgess, Cc. 4. 0 92) 1028 1 
Hoak, 3b 4 0, 2) Ses0ee 
Mazeroski, 2b. & 30 41” “Oe 
Friend, a 1 Or Or 220 1 1 
aBaker., 60° Oh. Or 28 
Green p. 0.0, ~O> 0 2R05 a 
yabine, D.. 0. 0)... 0-703 0a 
Wit' 0. 0-* 00 1G Omen 
bSchoneid, 88. F LL OO 1 S02 

Total.. TOR ede SV Sh LS ae ee 

aPopped eat for Friend in fourth. 

bSingled for Witt in sixth. 

cHit by pitch for Cheney in ninth. 

New York cj sacs O° O° 2 12% S10 Beats 
Pittsburgh ......... 0.0 02 (0 (0-0) Gas 


Errors—Groat, Richardson. Double play—Shantz, 
Richardson and Skowron. Left on bases— 
York 8, Pittsburgh 13. So 

Two-base hits—Mazeroski, McDougald, Hoak 2, 
Richardson, Boyer. Three-base hit—Howard, Home 
runs—Mantle 2. Sacrifice—Turley, 


IP H 
Friend (1.). " So eee 
“Green ain. guseieleany ee 1 3 4 4 
Labine. 2g 3 5 0 
Witt. .. ly 2 0 0 
Gibbon, 2 4 3 3 
Cheney. 4 1 1 1 1 
Turley Aves y 84 13 3: 2 
Shantz. 2¢ 0 0 0 


*Faced 2 Seas < sixth. 
Bases on balls—Off Friend 2 (Richardson, 


Cheney 1 aoe e), Turley 3 eae Dare eks. 


‘ ‘ 
a 
<P 


——— Events—World Series of 1960 


Mantle, 2 (haris 2, How 


jieig 1 (Mantle), 
Gibbon 2 eof nara ao 


ball—Burgess 2 
eee eg sine rae plate; Jackowski 3: | 


+: BO 
ase; Landes (N.), Teft field; “Honochik (A 
right field. Time of aM 
ow runs were pie Mahe in Yankee third: 
Richardson walked. Turley sacrificed. Friend to 
os hae Kubek singled to mere Richardson 

Scoring. McDougald doubled + Hoak, scoring 
ee: Mantle walked. Berra fed to Virdon, One 

Yankee fourth: With two out, Richardson 

singled to center, reaching second on a passed 
bal Turley singled to left. center, scoring Rich- 
ardson. Kubek flied to Cimoli. One in- Pirate 
fourth: Cimoli singled to right. Burgess singled 
past Skowron, Cimoli going to third. Hoak hit a 
double to right field corner, scoring Cimoli and 
sending Burgess to third. Mazeroski lined to Mc- 
Dougald. Baker, batting for AG popped out to 
Richardson. Virdon grounded to Richardson, Two 
in Yankee fifth: McDougald walked. Maris forced 
McDougald, Nelson to Groat. Mantle hit a line 
drive home run into the lower right field stand, 
scoring McDougald. Berra grounded to Mazeroski. 
Skowron flied to Clemente. 

Seven in Yankee sixth: Howard tripled to 
right center wall. Richardson doubled down the 
left field line, scoring Howard. Richardson went to 
third on a passed ball. Labine threw out Turley, 
Groat fumbled Kubek’s grounder. McDougald 
singled to left, scoring Richardson, Kubek going to 
second, Maris walked. Mantle struck out. Berra 
hit into left-center, scoring Kubek and McDougald. 
Skowron singled to left, scoring Maris, Berra 
going to third, Witt replaced Labine on the mound, 
Howard singled to left, scoring Berra and sending 
Skowron to second, Richardson singled to center, 
scoring Skowron. Turley flied to Virdon. Three in 
Yankee seventh: Kubek singled to center. De- 
Maesiri singled to right, Mantle hit a long homer 
over the right center wall, 478 feet from the plate. 
One in Yankee ninth: With two out, Mantle 
walked. Boyer doubled to left. Mantle scored on 
Cheney’s wild pitch. Skowron grounded to the 
pitcher’s box. Two in Pirate ninth: Christopher 
was hit by a plished ball, Kubek caught Clemente’s 
drive. Nelson and Cimoli both singled, scoring 
Christopher. Burgess singled to right, Nelson 
holding at third. Burgess was trapped off first on 
the return throw to Richardson, but the latter 
threw wide past Skowron and Nelson scored. 
Cimoli reaching third. Shantz took the mound. 
Hoak grounded to Shantz who threw to Richardson 
for the forceout. Skowron completed the play. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 37,308; total re- 
ceipts, $235,765.13; players’ share, $120,240.22; 
Commissioner’s share, on 364.77; clubs’ and lea- 
gues’ shares, $20,040.0: 


THIRD GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N, ¥., Oct. 8 
PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


AB R HRBIPO A 
Virdon, cf... Sy Oe Od 10 
4 Oo 2d 
ao 1G.) f= 0.2.8 2>0 
BOE 2 OLB ere) 
Br oD We Ot Race O 
ae Gr sOn 8 Aen 1 
Shs. O- 2 O eh Ss 
hart « YO See ce 
Ob: = 6620, <8 
C250" --0 0-0 1 
1 OOP | OTE | coe | aay | Nees | 
2 8 5020 
6600600 0 
Cheney, DP... ce cearcece x 
bSchoneld Asien alawatyia a otayste L .Os- 0-0 6:7 0 
Gibbon, P....cseeveves Yb 6 -+0, 9 0 
Wataleyadecctccceres ok 0 55k 0 24 9 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
acta Oe 
Cerv. If... ses ecess 5 

Maris, rf nypdberelsite Fao TT | aa | geal Le 
Berra, Tf. . wes ee aes esac De Oe Or oie 0 
Mantle, Cf....0.<c cesses eee ae Sa 
Skrowron, 1b........- c Beer ae pe il 63 
MeDougald, 3b.......+ 4 2 1 0 0 3 
Howard. c. pa eh 4 1 2 1 3-3-0 
Richardson, 2b......... ee are as 1 & 
Kubek, ss. ACI ee 3 0 1 a Oy 1 
MOLeeDhiclsisici eon 325 « £2 ay bs 0 2 8 4 
Total.. Widinnaiet Soe Gt 18 #27, 15 

eeoanded ‘out for Witt in sixth. 

bLined out for Cheney in eighth. 
BED ath ek duet Ga0000.-0%.0./0'50- 0—'0 
New work Ser 600497 000 —I0 


497 


Error—Kubek, Double play—Ford, Richardson 
le he Left on bases—Pittsburgh 5, New 

Two-base hits—Virdon, tle. Home runs— 
Richardson, Mantle. Boca 


IP H R ER 

Ford (W.)... 9 4 0 0 
Mizell (1.).. 3 4 4 
Labine. 5 4 2 2 
Green... 3 5 4 4 
Witticce: 14 io 0 0 
Cheney.... <7 2 1 0 0 
GIDDON Fists aes hon 1 0 0 0 
Bases on hballs—Off Ford 1 eae Mizell 1 
ee ugald) Witt 2 (Kubek, Maris), Gibbon 1 
Howar Struck out—By Ford 3 (Clemente, 
Sue Cimeli: Green 3 (Skowron, ugald, 
(Howard, 


Richardson), Witt 1 (cer; Cheney 3 
Ford, Mantle). Wild pitches—Green, Witt. 

Umpires—Jackowski (N.), plate; Chylak (A.), 
first base; Boggess (N.), second pase; Stevens (A). 
third base; Honochick (A.), left field; Landes 
right field. Time of game—2:41, 

How runs were scored—Six in Yankee first: 
Cerv singled through center. Maris lined out to 
Clemente in right, Mantle singled through the 
middle, Cerv taking third, Skowron hit a ground 
single through the middle, Cery scoring and 
Mantle taking third. McDougald walked on four 
pitches, filling the bases. Labine replaced Mizell 
on the mound. Howard singled to third, scoring 
Mantle. Richardson, after fouling an attempted 
bunt, hit a 3-2 pitch into lower left field seats 
for a grand-slam home run, Kubek singled to 
second. Ford bunted, forcing Kubek at second, 
Labine to Groat. Cerv singled to left. Green re- 
placed Labine on the mound. Maris fouled out to 
Smith behind the plate. 

Four in Yankee fourth: Ford singled to center, 
Cerv bounched out to Hoak, Ford moving to 
second. Maris also bounced ‘out, Mazeroski to 
Stuart. Mantle hit a long home run into the bull+ 
pen in left field, scoring Ford ahead of him. 
Skowron singled overt Mazeroski’s head. Mc- 
Dougald singled to Hoak, Skowron stopping at 
second. Witt replaced Green. Howard’s drive 
bounched off Hoak’s chest for a single, filling the 
bases. Richardson singled to left, scoring Skowron 
and McDougald. Kubek was intentionally walked. 
Mazeroski threw out Ford. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 70,001; total re- 
celpts, $436,587.88; players’ share, "$222, 659.82; 
Commissioner’s share, $65,488.18; clubs’ and 
leagues’ shares, $37,109.97. 


FOURTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y¥., Oct. 9 
PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


** 
ly 


AB R HRBIPO A 

Virdon, cf. VSG IC 4 0 i 2) 268 
Groat, ss. Ghat SAA 4° 0-702 Oa i 
Clemente, rt. era 4 O.ob = 02a 
Stuer, “Ue be va vaca s wralsle ¢ 0 -0> O=shza ae 
Cimolf, If. . Soesasalnrele d i 1 30-200 
BUNESSy Gah cease 3 °-1-. 0: OS 5eee 
Taree 0.0 0-0-0748 

4 0.1310 

3. 0 Lb. “Oe e25 3 

3 1 2 eee 

T- (0. 0:0) te 

34. 3 3 27.12 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


AB R HRBIPO A 
Cerv, If. A 4 0 i< 30 peat 
Kubek, 88. ’ > 4 0 1 0 0 2 
Maris, rf 5 4 06° 0 0.20293 
Mantle, ef are 8 0 O00 ee 
Berra, ¢ wa erate ural errs 4 0° 0 0238 
Skowron, 1b. bigest eee Nara nee | 
McDougald, 3b... ... a) & = 6-0 "bh ieee 
Richardson, 2b.......4. 3. 0 2 Le 6208 
BUOUR « sitrace chlo aibiete ‘ lL . 0-0-0 >2020 
FROMUY., LTD stele. sadn ay trices ¢ e 2 -0> 0 S030 
SHANGZ, Disa secs ds oeels, Oo MO--20 Sees 
MBISBCD ALG i. nc siecle per y ee | iat Sa 
bDeMaestri .... +... oo 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ASOD Dig ities: acene acs ofate 9 O-t07G I 1 
otal s.Gi ss ve ee 34 2.» 842° sdzees 
eeiiciea for Shantz in seventh. 
bRan for Blanchard in seventh. 
cFlied out for Richardson in ninth, 
Pittsburg, givac vk ner 0000 3 00 0 0-3? 
New? Mork:3 is coon. cs 00.0.1 00 1 0 0&2 


Errors—None. Double play—Hoak and Stuart. 

Left on bases—Pittsburgh 6, New York 6. 
Two-base hits—Kubek, Richardson, Law, Skow- 

ron. Home run—Skowron. Sacrifice—Mazeroski. 


7198 Sporting Events—World Series of 1960 


ER on balls—Of Haddix 2 (Mi (Mantle 2 Face 1 

eg B bs gree Struck ue Patan aden (addin), 

2” 4 : pees Tor (Cimoli 7 Ry 5 
2 2| Kubek, Stafford, Cerv, Mantle, Howard 

i Naas a aT sabe Wild pitch—Duren. Passed ball 


Bases on_balls—Off ery, 1 cone Law 
Bente} Struck out—By Terry 5 (Virdon, Cle- 
Mazeroski, Law), Shantz 1 eee 
Peis A (Face), Law 5 (Mantle, McDougald 
Terry. Cerv, Kubek), Face 1 (Mantle e). 
EE ere (A.), plate: Boggess (N.), first 
Stevens (A.), second base; Jackowski (N.), 
third base; Landes (N.), left field; Honochick (A'). 
right field. Time of game—2:29. 

How runs were scored—One in Yankee fourth: 
With two out, Skowron hit an outside pitch into 
the lower right- field stand for a home run. Three 
in Pirate fifth: Cimoli singled in front of Maris. 
Burgess singled between first and second, Cimoli 
was safe at second on an attempted force play by 
Kubek. Hoak, attempting to bunt, popped out to 
Richardson. Mazeroski flied out to Skowron. Law 
lined to left for a double, Cimoli scoring. Virdon 
singled in front of Mantle, Burgess and Law 
scoring. One in Yankee seventh: Skowron doubled 
to right. McDougald dropped a single in front of 
Clemente and Skowron reached third. Richardson 
grounded to Mazeroski near second for a single, 
Skowron scoring. Blanchard, batting for Shantz, 
singled to right. Face replaced Law on the mound. 
Cerv’s long drive to right- ees was caught by 
Virdon. Kubek grounded out to Face. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 67,812; total re- 
ceipts, $431,925.60; players’ share, $220,282.06: 
Commissioner’s share, $64,788.84; clubs’ and 
leagues’ shares, $36,713.68. 

Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 211,797; 
total receipts, $1,337,538.85; players’ share, $682,- 
144,82; Commissioner’s share, "coat 630.83; clubs’ 
and leagues’ shares, $113,690.8 


FIFTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. ¥., Oct. 10 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


Umpires—Boggess (N.), Hee Been Stevens Gime 
base; Vjackowekt (N.), second base chlak (A. & ; 
third base; Landes (N-), left field; Sionochick 
a field. Time of game—2:32. 


‘ow runs were scored—Three in Pirate second: 
Stuart singled between short and third. Cimoli 
forced Stuart at second. Burgess doubled “into the 
right field corner, ope taking third. Hoak hit 
to Kubek who threw to McDougald. Burgess was 
saie at third when McDougald dropped the ball; 
Coe scored and Hoak reached second on the 


Doug: 
in Yankee second: Howard doubled to the right 
field fence. Richardson grounded out to Mazeroski, 
Howard going to third. Kubek grounded to Stuart, 
scoring Howard. Groat threw out Arroyo. 


e in Pirate third: Groat doubled into pote 


third: With one out, Maris hit the 3-1 pitch for 
a home run into the upper deck of the right field 
stand. Cery grounded to Mazeroski. Mantle walked. 
Skowron flied to Clemente. One in Pirate ninth: 
Burgess singled to left and went on to second on 
Cerv’s fumble. Christopher ran for Burgess. Chris- 
topher went to third on a wild pitch to Hoak. 
Hoak singled to center, scoring Christopher. Mazer- 
oski struck out. Face bunted foul on the third 


strike for a strikeout. Virdon grounded out to 
Duren. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 62,753; total re- 
ceipts, $419,135.44; Commissioner’s share, $62,- 
870.32; clubs’ and leagues’ shares, $89,066.28. 


SIXTH GAME 


Virdon, et. s 9 pe EG $ Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 12 
roat, 8s. 0 63 EW , 
Clemente, rf. 4 0 1 7 x ek Se 
Stuart, 1b. 4 1 1 0 8 0 AB R HRBIPO A 
Nelson, b.. Rta AG ope O=9 0" OO" 22" CO Rover shies totus aot & -& “te 0 ebeawe 
Cimoli, If. 2 O80 OO 6G: GUD eI BAG LE, cls anistenre & . 23. Ale eae 
Burgess, ¢ 4 1 2 0 6 OQ] Maris, r 5 i Fears ee 7) TO 
Christopher. owl a - 0 0.0 |Mantievor 4. -2).. IC 22a 
OT ee 0 0 0 0 0 Ol Bente, Jes. chin oteaseiceette 4 3 3 2 0 0 
Hoak, 3b. we 4 1 #2 2° 1 = 1] DeMaestri, ss 0.0 0-0, Dias 
Mazeroski, 2b. Steiger. 4 0O 1 2 2 6] Skowron, 1b 4.0 «2 Tt 138 
Haddix, p. Mas SO FL CO Al 1 | Howard, ¢ 0 0 0...0 “250 
REMUS Cy ce alha ca ofhin's Liaw! s-« Be OS Oe Onl BGRbN: rain ea 0° & f aw 
Sn Feat en arom || IAN GNATES |G: host Le Po ae 1 
Secs 37. 10° 6 “az tt Richardson, 2b.. 6. 2) 2S ee 
NEW YORK YANKEES POP LD: wc + seme eshicen's 62 ROR Ul: Ree 
AB R HRBIPO A Mecccsalens hve eee 
MeDougald, a ‘ 0 6 ; 2 . Tota 41 12°17 12277159 
Maris, rf.... 4 1 0 
Cer if : ‘ aS ee i ; PITTSBURGH PIRATES 
antie, cf. . 0 0 0 0 AB R HRBIP 
Skowron, eee 400 “O > O'S BO b Vinge, Ol cs aan asin 8 ye Oa ee a 4 
Howard, ye ae! $.°" 0 6 0 BORE Res Renters ek rn 4.0 > Lb  8. “ae 
bBerra, we 10" 05.710. 2 Ollawath pen tame OO. 0" “OS 0nean 
Richardson, 2b. 220" 0" (Oe eee Clements, rt 4 0 "29 "0, sea 
Kubek, ss. BES SO OSs FAY ee 5 i bOmrts Ul totetaclaen cane ere 4-0 0303 dare 
Ditmar, p.. Peat 0.090) 0 2 CP OMRON Mt oco5s anette 4°°0°-T) OS 
POPOV OL(D Ys caeariss viene. 2 ES OP SQi6 OO Ol SENG Sic ausuo sre tic ceivale 4 0.2 O25 
Stafford, BP. 5 Seer 1 0 0 © Q 1) Hoak, 3b. 25.0.0 50" 0 Sea 
aLopez.. 1 0 2 O O 0} Mazeroski, 2b.........: a...\0 0-509 Saae 
Duren, p. Ce Ra emi Wea Tis WB Pe Ce IR RE ER 0-0: 0 S00 es 
dBlanchard. .... 1.0... 1 0 0 Q OO Q{| Cheney, p 0-0 ~ 0. 00 20Ree 
— ee | DBaker. sk ce ces 1: 0. 0) 0. Oe eo 
IGUAL GEER herdahsuksis.t 33 2 Saw a eee esa os 2 O°) 0; “OO 
aSingled for Stafford in seventh. Gree en enanesintieie dain ie tae ae tn 
bGrounded out for Howard in eighth, prem ists inye nisin tested _ ON 10 0. Og Omaad 
cRan for Burgess in ninth. BONES EUs islets e/ara assole O's" OY 30" OF Oma e 
dFlied out for Duren in ninth. dSchofleld, ge... 60.0.0 A050 Om Omg 
Pittsburgh .......... 0 -S<1 0 0 0-010 V1=5 |. Botaliee 320 7 0.27.11 
New York |......7!. 0 1°10 0 0 0) 0 0=2 pe ate pei rereeecns 
aRan for Howard in second, 
Errors—Hoak, McDougald, Groat, Cerv. Double- bStruck out for Cheney in third, 
plays—Stafford, Kubek and Skow ron; Mazeroski ceStruck out for Mizell in fifth. 
7a Stuart. Leit on bases—Pittsburgh 5, New York dGrounded out for Labine in eighth. 
Two-base hits—Burgess, Mazeroski, Howard, | New York .. 0 : 5 0 0 2 2 2 0-12 
Groat, Virdon. : 6, | eave DUNE mera ner 
Home run—Maris. as = E E Kubek, oi ie ; : wees = <5 
> R ER rrors—Kubel irdon. Double plays—Richard- 
Ditmar (L.) 13g 3 3 1 | Son, Kubek and *Skowron: Boyer, Richardson and 
prove 5 2 1 1 Skowren 2; see Mazetoski and Stuart; Hoak, 
‘ i an uart. Left on a 
error iH 3 9 0 3, Pittsburgh 8. bases—New York 
Haddix ( Fi 644 5 2 2 : 
Face... 224 0 0 0 Two-base hits—Maris, Skowron, Blanchard. 


Three-base hits—Richardson 2, Boyer. Sacrifice— 


*Faced 2 batters in third. Ford. Sacrifice Hy—Skewron. 


‘ 2 5 5 

Ey, Sees 1 

2 1 0 

Een avn 

N18 (ee na aa L 0 
BOG (We Sisco veo ok ese "9 0 


*Faced 4 batters in third. aFaced 3 batters in 
sixth 


Bases on_balls—Off Friend 1 (Berra), Mizell 1 
(Mantle), Ford 1 (Hoak). Struck out—By Friend 
1 (Boyer), Cheney 1 (Ford), Mizell 1 (Maris), 
Labine 1 (Mantle), Ford 5 (Stuart, Baker, Groat, 
Cimoli, Nelson). t by pitcher—By Friend 2 
(Howard, Kubek). Wild pitch—Labine. 

Umpires—Stevens ee plate; Jackowski (N.), 
first base; Chylak second; Boggess (N.), 
third; Landes (N.), left field; Honochick (A.); 
right field. Time of game—2:38. 

How runs were scored—One in Yankee second: 
With one out, Berra walked on four pitches. 
Skowron singled past Stuart, Berra reaching 
third. Howard was hit by a pitch, filling the 
bases. Grba ran for Howard. Richardson flied to 
Virdon, Berra. holding third. Ford singled off 
Friend’s glove, scoring Berra, Boyer struck out. 
Five runs in third: Kubek was hit by a pitch. 
Maris lined a double off the right field wall, send- 
ing Kubek to third. Mantle grounded a simgle to 
center, scoring Kubek and Maris. Berra singled 
to right, sending Mantle to third. Cheney replaced 
Friend. Skowron flied to Clemente, Mantle scoring. 
Blanchard singled to center, Berra going to second. 
Richardson tripled to left, scoring Berra_and 
Blanchard. Ford took a called third strike. Boyer 
flied to Virdon. 

Two in sixth: Boyer tripled off the right field 
bleacher wall. Kubek singled to right, scoring 
Boyer. Maris singled to right, sending Kubek to 


A. 
le: 


- third, Labine replaced Green. Mantle struck out. 


Berra singled to right, scoring Kubek and sending 
Maris to third. Skowron_ hit into a double play, 
Groat to Mazeroski to Stuart. Two in seventh: 
Blanchard doubled off the right field screen. Rich- 
ardson hit his second triple of the game over Vir- 
don’s head in left center, scoring Blanchard. Ford 
bunted, scoring Richardson. Boyer hit into a 
double play, Hoak to Mazeroski to Stuart. Kubek 
flied to Virdon. Two in eighth: Maris singled to 
right, Mantle forced Maris, Mazeroski to Groat, 
and reached second on a wild pitch. Berra singled 
to center, Mantle scoring. Berra reached second on 
Virdon’s error on the throw to the plate. Skowron 
rolled out to Mazeroski, Berra taking third, Blan- 
chard doubled off the screen in right field, Berra 
scoring. Richardson flied to Cimoli. 
Statistics—Paid attendance, (38,580; total re- 
ceipts, $240,529.40; Commissioner’s share, $36,- 
079.41; clubs’ and leagues’ shares $51,112.50. 


SEVENTH GAME 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 13 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
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Richardson, b......+... 
Kubek, ss............. 
DeMaestri, 83. ......... 
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_aSingled for Stafford in third. — 
bRan for Burgess in seventh. \ 
cSingled for Face in eighth, “ 
dSingled for DeMaestri in ninth, “ie 
eRan for Long in ninth. 


New: York io 2,20:<02 0000140 2 
Pittsburgh ......... 2.2.0 -0 0 6 6 5 


None out when winning run was scored. 


Error—Maris. Double plays—Stafford, Blanchar 
and Skowron; Richardson, Kubek and Skowron. 
Kubek, Richardson and Skowron. Left on bases- 
New York 6, Pittsburgh 1. 


Two-base hit—Boyer. Home runs—Nelson, 
ron, Berra, Smith, Mazeroski. Sacrific: 


IP H 


tLaw. . 
Face... 
qFriend... 
Haddix (W 
*Turley.. 
Stafford. . 
¢Shantz.. 
Coates: ....33.. 
fPerry (Ei icacscscep 


*Faced 1 batter in second, 
Faced 2 batters in sixth. 
Faced 3 batters in eighth. 
fiFaced 2 batters in ninth. 
§Faced 1 batter in ninth. 


Bases on balls—Law t (Kubek), Face 1 (Berra). 
ae i (Skinner), Stafford 1 (Hoak), Shantz 1 
elson). ; 


Umpires—Jackowski (N.), plate; Chylak (A.). 
first base; Boggess (N.), second base; Stevens (A. 
third base; Landes (N.), left field; Honochick (4. 
right field. Time of game—2:36. 


How runs were scored—Two in Pirate first: With 
two out, Skinner walked on a full count. Nelson 
hit a homer over the screen into the right field 
seats, scoring Skinner ahead of him. Clemente — 
popped to Richardson. Two in Pirate second: Bur- 
gess singled down the right field line. Hoak walked. 
Mazeroski bunted successfully down the third 
base line, loading the bases. Law hit into a double 
play, Stafford to Blanchard to Skowron. Virdon 
singled to right, scoring Hoak and Mazeroski. 
Boyer threw out Groat. One in Yankee fifth: 
Skowron hit the 0-2 pitch for a home run over 
the screen in right field. Blanchard flied to Virdon 
in short center. Boyer lined to Mazeroski, Shantz 
popped to Nelson. Four in Yankee sixth: Richard- 
son singled to center. Kubek walked. Face pitched. 
Maris fouled to Hoak. Mantle ground singled to 
center, scoring Richardson and sending Kubek to 
third, Berra hit a home run into the right field * 
corner, scoring Kubek and Mantle ahead of him. 
Skowron fouled to Hoak. Blanchard grounded to 
Nelson. Two -in Yankee eighth: With two_ out, 
Berra walked. Skowron singled to third, Berra — 
reaching second. Blanchard singled to right center, 5 Ws 
scoring Berra and sending Skowron to third. Boyer s 
lined a double to left, scoring Skowron, Shantz 7 
flied to Clemente. % 


Five in Pirate eighth: Cimoli, batting for Face, 
singled to right center. Virdon got a single when 
the ball took a bad hop and hit Kubek in the 
throat, Cimoli stopping at second. DeMaestri_re- 
placed Kubek at short. Groat singled to_ left. 
scoring Cimoli, Virdon going to second. Coates 
pitched. Skinner sacrificed, Boyer to Skowron. 
Nelson flied to Maris. Clemente singled to Skowron, 
scoring Virdon, Groat reaching third. Smith hit 
the 2-2 pitch for a home run, scoring behind Groat 
and Clemente, Terry replaced Coates. Hoak flied 
to Berra, Two in Yankee ninth: Richardson singled 
to left center. Long batting for DeMaestri, singled 
to right, Richardson stopping at second, Haddix 
replaced Friend on the mound. Maris fouled to 
Smith. Mantle singled to right, scoring Richardson, 
advancing Long to third. McDougald ran for 
Long. Berra grounded to Nelson, McDougald scor- 
ing. Skowron forced Mantle, Groat to Mazeroski. 
Winning Pirate run in ninth: Mazeroski hit the 
second pitch over the left field wall for a home 
run. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 36,683; total re- 
ceipts, $233,424.19; Commissfoner’s share, $35,- 
013.63; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $49,602.64. 

Seven-game totals—Paid attendance, 349,813; 
total receipts, $2,230,627.88; players’ share (first 
four games only), $662,144.82; Commissioner’s 
share, $334,594.19; Pirates’ share, $303,472.23; 
Yankees’ share, $303,472.23; leagues’ shares, 
$302,472.23, 
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800 Sporting Events—World Series Winners, Attendance, Shares; Gov't. 
Baseball World Championships, 1903-1960 


Yr. Winners Won Losers 
A.L...| 5  (|Pittsb’gh, N. 


1903 |Boston, L. 
1904 |N. Y., N. L....| refused play Boston,. 
1905 |N. Y., N.L....} 4 |Phila, A.L.... 
1 Chicago, A. L...| 4 |Chicago, N. L.. 
1907*| Chicago, N. L. 4 |Detroit, A. L.... 
1908 cago, ‘s 4 | Detroit, A.L... 
1909 | Pittsb'gh, N.L.| 4 | Detroit, 
1910 a, ...| 4 |Chicago, N. 
1911 |Phila.,A.L,...] 4 |N.¥.N.L. 
1912*) Boston, A.L...| 4 |N.¥.,N.L. 
1913 | Phila., A. «| 4 a; Mayne Laie 
1914 |Boston, N.L...| 4 |Phila., A. L. 
1915 |Boston, A.L...| 4 hila., N.L.... 
1916 |Boston, A.L...| 4 |B’klyn, N.L.... 
1917 |Chicago, A.L..| 4 WyINs kaiass 
1918 |Boston, A.L...| 4 |Chicago, N.L... 
1919 Gpcin. N He be, ‘ Se a a 
i level’ alate 3B" » N. Le... 
ion, IN. YON.Le.ee| 5 IN. Y, AL. 

4 |N.Y.,A.L. 

4 {|N.Y.,N.L. 

4 |N. Y..N.L. 

4 |Wash., A. L. 

4 VS as 

4 |Pitts.. N.L. 

4 |St.Louis,.N. 

4 |Chicago, N. 

4 (St. Louis, N 

4 |Phila.. A. L. 


WM SCHNONSONONNRROM Wh MO mMon MO 


Detroit, A. 
Be Louis. N- 
1948 | Cleveland, A. 
1949 |N. ¥., A. L. 
1950 |N. ¥., A. L. 
1951 |N. Y.. A. L. 
1952 |N. ¥;, A. L. 
1953t|N. ¥., A. LL... 
1954 |N. ¥., N_L..: 
1955 |B’klyn., N. L.. 
1956 |N. Y., A. L... 
1957 |Milw., N. L.. 
1958 |N. ¥.. A. L.. 


[cli adialiel mld alia olsliadumlaml lun nlsnlaed unlumtamlamlumlantamoolusloed 


* One tie game. { First major league club to win five world championships in succession. 


World Series Attendance and Receipts Since 1923 


1 
1932|N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N)... 
1933|New York (N)-Wash, (A) 
1934/St. L. (N)-Detroit (A).... 


Yr. Clubs |G. Atten. 
1923|N. Y. (A)-N. Y. (N)...... 6 |301,430 
1924|Wash. (A)-N. Y. ay: «..-| 7/283,665 
1925|Pitts. (N)-Wash. (A)..... 7|282,848 
926|St. Louis (N)-N. Y. (A) 7|328,051 
27|N. Y. $A) itt. (3. ) Ree ae 4/201,70 
28|N. (A)-St, Louis (N 4/199,072 
1929 |Phila,. Gan Chicago (N)...| 5/190,490 
1930|Phila. (A)-St. Louis (N). .| 6/212,619 
1931|St. Louis (N)-Phila, (A). . f 231,567 
4h 
1935 |Detroit (A)-Chicago (N)..| 6/286,672 
1936|N. Y. (A)-N. Y. (N)....-. 6|/302,924 
1937|N. Y. AN SMeCUN)) aia: ota, ce 5/238, 142 
1938|N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N)... 200,83. 
1939|N. Y. (A)- Cincinnati, (N)| 4/183,849 
1940|Cinc., (N)-Detroit (A)....) 7|281,927 


1941|New York (A)-B’klyn (N)| 5/235.773 


Repts, || Yr. Clubs iG. |Atten.| Repts. 
1,063,815] | 1942! St. Louis (N)-N. Y. (A)..| 5/277,101/1,205,249 
1,093,104/|1943/N. Y. (A)-St. Louis (N)...| 5/277,312/1,105,784 
1,182,854||1944/S. Louis (N)-St. L. (A)....| 6/206,708} 906,122 
1,207,864|| 1945 |Detroit (A)-Chicago (N)..| 7/333,457 |1,592,454 

'83,217|| 1946 |St. Louis (N)-Boston (A) .} 7/250,071/1,052,920 
777,290||1947|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)..| 7/389,763|2,137,549 
59 ,494)| 1948 |Clevel’d (A)-Boston (N)..| 6|358,362|1,633,685 
953,772)| 194 ee -Brooklyn (N)..| 5|236,710|1,129,627 
1,030,723||1950|New York hoe (N) .| 4|196,009 3669 
713,377||1951/New York (A)-N. Y. (N)..| 6/341,977 |1,633,457 
679,365}|1952|N. Y. ay Ero ye (N) ..| 7|340,906 |1,622,753 
1,128,995/|1953/N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)..| 6/307,350/1,779,269 
1,173,794||1954|New York (N)-Clev. (A)..| 4/251,507|1,566,203 
1,304,399)|1955|/Brooklyn (N)-N.Y -.| 7|362,310|2,337,515 
1,085,994/|1956|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)...| 7|345,903 |2,173,254 

851,166) | 1957 |Milw. mo-N, x. se seas] 7/394,712 |2,475,978 

845,329)|1958|N. Y. (A)-Milw. (N)....| 7/393.909|2.397,2 
1,322,328/|1959|L. A. (N)-Chicago (A) (*)| 6|420,784|2,626,973 
1,107,762|| 1960|Pitts. (N)-N. Y. (A)..... 7|349,813|2,230,627 


Receipts since 1948 do not include fees for radio and television rights. This revenue customarily goes 
to players’ pension fund. *Attendance and receipts records. 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


(Players share in first four games only) 


isang. Losi 
Yr. | G.| Players’ hare|Players’ 


1937 | 5 Giants. 
1938 | 4 Cubs.. 
1939 | 4 542|Reds.. 
1940 | 7 Tigers... 
1941 | 5 3)Dodgers. . 
1942 | 5 |Cardinals..., 6,192|/YankKees . . 
1943 | 5 | Yankees..... * 6.123 |Cardinals. 
1944 | 6 |Cardinals..... 4,626|Browns... 
1945 | 7 |Tigers....... 6.443 |Cubs..... 
1946 | 7 |Cardinals.... 3,757|Red Sox. . 
1947 | 7 | Yankees..... 5,830|Dodgers, . 
1948 | 6 |Indians.,.... 6,772 |Braves... 


*Record shares. 


n: 
T cneke 


wee 4,829 

e+e 3,351 

see 4,321 
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Ml aon Losing 

Yr. | G.|Players’ hare /|Players’ Share 
ae ph | 

1949 | 6 | Yankees..... $5,665|Dodgers 

1950 | 4 | Yankees. . 5,737|Phillies. 

1951 | 6 | Yankees, 6,446 |Giants. . 

1952 | 7 | Yankees. . 6,026 |Dodgers 

1953 | 6 | Yankees, 8,280|Dodgers, 

1954. | 4 |Giants....... 11,147 |Indians. 

1955 | 7 |Dodgers...., 9,768 | Yankees 

1956 | 7 | Yankees..... 8,714| Dodgers 

1957 | 7 |Braves...... .924| Yankees 

1958 | 7 | Yankees..... 8,759|Braves...... 89 

1959 | 6 |Dodgers.. .. . *11,231|/White Sox. . . *7,275 

1960 | 7 |Pirates....... 8,417!Yankees...... 5,214 


In 1960 the Pittsburgh Pirates (N) divided their share of the players’ pool into 30 full shares of 
$8,417.94 each, eight partial shares and several cash awards. The New York Yankees (A) distributed 29 
full shares of $5,214.64 each, 12 partial shares and a number of cash grants. 


Professional Baseball Government 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National League, was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951, for a 
seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000; reelected July 8, 1957 for an additional seven years, 


Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
President, secretary, treasurer—Warren 


20, N.Y. 


C. Giles. 


Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote. 


Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, 


Ohlo. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cn secretary, treasurer—Joseph Edward 
in, 
Director Public Relations—Joseph W. McKenney, 
Office—520 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. z 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
President-treasurer—George M. Trautman, 
Director Public Relations—Cari W. Lundquist. 
Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, 


or 


Sporting Events—Pennant Winners, 1901-1960; Series Records 01 
Major League Pennant Winners, 1901-1960 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Year Manager 

130 aoe 
i$ arke 

1903... Clarke 
1904, . MeGraw 
1905.. McGraw 
1906.. Chance 
1907.. Chance 
1908.. Chance 
1909. . Clarke 
1910.. Chance 
1911,. McGraw 
1912.. McGraw 
1913.. McGraw 
1914.. Stallings 
1915,, Moran 
1916... Robinson 
1917.. McGraw 
1918.. Mitchell 
1919... Moran 
1920.. Robinson 
1921.. McGraw : 
1922.. McGraw 
1923.. McGraw 
1924.. McGraw 
1925. . McKechnie 3 
1926.. Hornsby 
1927.. 0|Bush 
1928.. McKechnie 
1929.. McCarthy 
1930. . Street 
1931. , Street 
1932. . Grimm 
1933... Terry i 
1934. . Frisch 
1935.. Grimm {| 

936.. Terry : 
1937.. Terry { 
1938. . Hartnett 
1939. . McKechnie 
1940. . MeKechnie 
1941.. Durocher 
1942.. Southworth 
1943... Southworth 
1944.. Southworth 
1945.. Grinm 
1946... Dyer 
1947.. Shotton 
1948... Southworth 
1949.. Shotton 
1950.. Sawyer 
1951.. Durocher 
1952... Dressen 
1953. . Dressen 
1954. . Durocher 
1955... Alston 
1956. Alston 
1957... Haney 
1958. Haney 
1959. Alston 
1960. Murtaugh 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


» bad 

Year Winner 2 c Man 

= 8 é 8 anager 
1901. ./Chicago.......| 83/53] .610/Grimfith 
1902. .|P elphia,...}| 83/53) .610| Mack 
1903. .|Boston....,..-} 91/47] .659/J. J. Collins 
1904. ./Boston........ 95/59] .617|Collins 
1905. .|Philadelphia....| 92/56] .622)}Mack 
1906. . |Chi 8} .616) Jones 
1907. 92/58] .613| Jennings 
1908. 63] .588) Jennings 
1909, 54] .645| Jennings 
1910. 102/48} .680| Mac’ 
1911.. 101|50| .669) Mack 
1912.. 105|47| .691/Stahi 
1913, 96/57] .627| Mack 
1914, 99 651|Mack 
1915. 101/50} .669|Carrigan 
1916. 91/63| .591/Carrigan 
1917. 100) 54] .649/ Rowland 
1918. 75|51| .595| Barrow 
1919 88| 52] .629|Gleason 
1920 98/56] .636/Speaker 
1921 98/55) .641| Huggins 
1922. 94/60] .610) Huggins 
1923. 54] .645| Huggins 
1924. 92)62| .597| Harris 
1925. 96|55|.636|Harris 1 
1926. 91/63] .591|Huggins 
1927. 44|.714| Huggins 
1928. 101/53] .656) Huggins 
1929. 104/46) .693| Mac: 
1930. 102/52] .662) Mack 
1931. .~}107|45] .704| Mack 
1932.. 107)47| .695| McCarthy 
1933..|Washington....| 99/53) .651/Cronin 
1934. .|Detroit...7.... 101/53] .656|Cochrane 
1935. .|Detroit........ 93/58] .616|Cochrane 
1936..|New York..... 102}51| .667| McCarthy 
1937..|New York..... 102|52| .662| McCarthy 
1938..)New York..... 99/53) .651|)McCarthy 
1939..|New York..... 106/45] .702) McCarthy 
1940. .|Detroit........ 4| .584) Baker 
1941. .|New York..... 101|53| .656| McCarthy 
1942. .|New York 103|51} .669| McCarthy 
1943..|New York 98/56] .636| McCarthy 
1944. ./St. Louis 89/65] .578|Sewell 
1945. .|Detroit.. 88/65] .575|O’ Neill 
1946. .|Boston.. 104/50) .675|Cronin 
1947. .|New York 97|57| .630| Harris 
1948. .|Cleveland. 97/58] .626|Boudreau 
1949../New York. . 97|57| .630/Stengel 
1950. .|New York,..... 98/56] .636)Stengel 
1951..|New York..... 98|56| .636|Stengel 
1952..|New York..... 95|59| .617|Stengel 
1953. .|New York* 99/52] .656|Stengel 
1954. .|Cleveland......{|111]43].721| Lopez 
1955. .|New York..... 96/58] .623|Stengel 
1956..)/New York..... 97/57) .630| Stengel 
1957...|New York..... 8/56] .636|/Stengel 
1958../New York..... 92/62] .597|Stengel 
1959. .|Chicago....... 94/60} .610| Lopez 
1960. .|New York..... 97|57| .630|Stengel 


*First major league team to win pennant five years in succession, 


38 Records Set, 25 Tied in 


1960 World Series 


(Partial List) - ° 


Most runs batted in, game—6é—Bobby Richard- 
son, Yankees. : 

Most runs batted in, Series—12—Bobby Richard- 
son, Yankees. 

Most Series played—11—Yogi Berra, Yankees. 

Most games, total Series—68—Yogi Berra. 

Most at-bats, total Series—245—Yogi Berra, 
Yankees. : 

Most runs, total Series—39—Yogi Berra, Yan- 
kees, 

Most hits, total Series—68—Yogi Berra, Yankees. 

Most one-base hits, total Series—47—Yogi Berra, 
Yankees. 

Most total bases, total Series—111—Yogi Berra, 
Yankees. ” 

Most strikeouts, total Series—34—Mickey Man- 
tle, Yankees. 

Most chances accepted, second baseman, 7-game 
Series—49—Bobby Richardson, Yankees. 

Most passed balls, Series—3—Smoky Burgess, 
Pirates. ; ' 

Most games started, pitcher, total Series—14— 
Whitey Ford, Yankees. ; 

Most strikeouts, pitcher, total Series—63— Whitey 
Ford, Yankees. 

Most Series, manager—10—Casey Stenge], Yan- 


kees. 
Most Series, coach—11—Frank Crossetti, Yan- 
kees. 


Most hits, game, both clubs—32—Yankees 19, 
Pirates 13, second game. 

Most one-base hits, game, both clubs—23—Yan- 
kees 13, Pirates 10, second game. 

Fewest strikeouts—0—Seventh game. 

Highest batting average, Series, one club—.338— 
Yankees. 

Highest batting average, Series, both clubs—.300 
—Yankees .338, Pirates .256. 

Highest slugging average, Series, one club, 7 
games—.528—Yankees. 

Most runs, Series, one club—55—Yankees. 

Most runs, Series, both clubs—82—Yankees 55, 
Pirates 27. 
Most runs batted in,Series, one club—54—Yan- 
ees. 

Most runs batted in, Series, both clubs—80—Yan- 
kees 54, Pirates 26. 

Most hits, Series, one club—91—Yankees. 

Most hits, Series, both clubs—151—Yankees 91, 


Pirates 60 
one club—269— 


Most at-bats, 
Yankees, 

Most total bases, Series, one club—142— Yankees, 

Most total bases, Series, both clubs—225—Yan- 
kees 142, Pirates 83. 

Fewest complete games, by pitchers, Series, both 
clubs, 7 games—2—Yankees 2, Pirates 0. 

Most wild pitches, Series, one club—5—Pirates. 

Most pitchers, Series, both clubs—20—Yankees 
10, Pirates 10. 


7-game Series, 
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FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


ico 


Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
San Francis 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Pittsburgh... 
Milwaukee... 
St. Louis. ...|1 
Los Angeles. .|1 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati... 
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CLUB 

Club A 

Pittsburgh, 155 
Milwaukee, 154 5 
Los Angeles 154 
San Fran... 156 
St. Louis... 155 
Cincinnati.. 154 
Chicago.... 156 
154 
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BATTING (Unofficial) 
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CLUB PITCHING (Unofficial) 


Club i 
Los Angeles,.. 6 
San Francisco. 55 
Pittsburgh.... 47 1, 
St. Louis..... 37 
Milwaukee... 55 
Cincinnati.... 33 
Philadelphia... 45 


Chicago...,. . 36 1,403 1,393 


Percentage 
Games 
Behind 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
, (Partial Listing) 


Groat, Pittsburgh...... 1 


§ 
Larker, Los Angeles.... 133 
Mays, San Francisco... 153 
Clemente, Pittsburgh... 144 
Boyer, St. Louis....... 151 
Maye, Milwaukee,,.... -41 
Nelson, Pittsburgh..... 93 
Roach, Milwaukee..... 48 
Moon, Los Angeles..... 138 
Adcock, Milwaukee..,. 138 
Cepeda, San Francisco.. 151 
Robinson, Cincinnati... 139 
Wills, Los Angeles. 148 
Smith, Pittsburgh. . Ramee 4 
Crandall, Milwauke et} 
Burgess, Pittsburgh.,... 110 
Aaron, Milwaukee...... 153 
Kasko, Cincinnati... ... 126 
Ashburn, Chicago...... 151 
Lynch, Cincinnati...... 102 
Nieman, St. Louis...... 81 
Pinson, Cincinnati. .... 154 
Bruton, Milwaukee...,. 151 
Smith, Philadelphia.... 98 
T. Taylor, Chi.-Phil.,.. 146 


White, St. Louis....... 1 
N, Sherry, Los Angeles. 47 
Hoak, Pittsburgh...... 1 
Post, Phil.-Cin..... 


Herrera, Philadelphia... 145 
Cunningham, St. Louis. 139 
Mathews, Milwaukee... 153 
Amalfitano, 8. Fran,.... 106 
T. Davis, Los Angeles., 110 
Musial, St. Louis...... 1 
Heist, Chicago,,.... Ar iaiee. 
Gonzalez, Cin.-Phil...,. 117 
Demeter, Los Angeles... 64 
Skinner, Pittsburgh..,, 145 
Mazeroski, Pittsburgh.. 151 
Dalrymple, Philadelphia 8 
Banks, Chicago..... «oe 156 
Coleman, Cincinnati..., 6 
Howard, Los Angeles... 117 
Jones, Cincinnati.,...,. 7 
Schmidt, San Francisco, 110 
Cimoli, Pittsburgh...., 100 
Spangler, Milwaukee... 101 
Lillis, Los Angeles...... 48 
Altman, Chicago...,,.. 119 
Dark, Phil.-Mil........ 105 
Virdon, Pittsburgh...,. 120 
¥, Alou, San Francisco., 106 
Bell, Cincinnati.,...... 143 
Moryn, Chi.-St. Louis,. 112 
Bailey, Cincinnati... . 133 
Curry, Philadelphia.... 9 
Stuart, Pittsburgh....., 122 
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Sporting Events—National League Records, 1960 
National League Records, 1960 


a p Bs Ts a 
on, Philadelphia... 

Soeocee: St. ouis, ae 148 507 131 16 58 
Zimmer, Chicago... .. . 132 95 6 35 
Schoendienst, Milw..... 68 58° «119 
Mantilla, Milwaukee. . 148 38 3 il 
Neal, Los Angeles...... 139 477 122 8 Al 
Will, Chicago.......... 138 475 121 6 52 
Kirkland, San Francisco 146 515 130 21 65 
Davenport, S. Fran.... 112 3 91 6 38 
Santo, Chicago.»....... 95 347 87 9 44 
Gernet, Chicago...... . 52 24, AP EL 
Covington, Milwaukee.. 95 281 70 10 35 
Gilliam, Los Angeles.... 151 557 138 5 40 
Martin, Cincinnati..... 103 317 78 3 16 
Grammas, St. Louis.... 101 196 48 4 17 
Logan, Milwaukee..... 136 483 118 7 41 
Rodgers, San Francisco. 81 217 53 2 22 
Snider, Los Angeles.... 101 235 57 14 36 
Bouchee, Phil.-Chi..... 120 364 88 5 52 
Landrith, S. Francisco.. 71190 46 1 20 
Kindall, Chicago....... 89 246 59 2 23 
Walters, Philadelphia... 124 426 102 8 37 
Thomas, Chicago...... 135 479 114 21 64 
McCovey, 8S. Fran...... 100 2 62 13 51 
Javier, St. Louis....... 119 451 107 4 21 
Flood, St. Louis....... 140 396 94 8 38. 
Del Greco, Philadelphia, 100 300 71 10 27 
Marshall, S. Francisco,. 76 118 28 2 13 
McMillan, Cincinnati... 124 399 94 10 42 
Crowe, St. Louis....... 73 72 1%. 4°43 
Blasingame, S. Fran,... 136 523 123 2 32 
Averill, Chicago. ...... 51102 24 1 13 
Tappe, Chicago........ 51103 24 0 3 
Pignatano, Los Angeles. 58 90 21. 2 9 
Cardenas, Cincinnati... 48 142 33 1 12 
Christopher, Pittsburgh. 50 56 13 1 3 
Amaro, Philadelphia.... 92 264 61 0 16 
Sawatski, St. Louis..... 78.179 41 6 27. 
Smith, St. Louis....... 127 337 77 2 28 
Dotterer, Cincinnati.... 33 79 18 2 I1 
Cottier, Milwaukee..... 95 229 52 3 19 
Lepcio, Philadelphia.... 68 141 32 2 
Bressoud, San Francisco 116 386 87 9 43 
Walls, Cin.-Phil........ 94 266 59 4 26 
Rice, Chi.-St. Louis.... 19 54 12 0 
Essegian, Los Angeles.. 52 79 17 3 Il 
Coker, Philadelphia.... 81 252 54 6 33 
Anderson, Phil-Cin.... 80159 34 6 21 
Wagner, St. Louis...... 39 G8 31° 4. 31 
Roseboro, Los Angeles.. 103 287 61 8 43 
Malkmus, Philadelphia. 79 133 28 1 12 
Cook, Cincinnati....... 54 149-31 3 313 
S. Taylor, Chicago. .... 150 31 3 17 
L. Johnson, Chicago.... 34 68 14 90 1 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


2. ee so. 
McDaniel, St. Louis.... 65 116 105 
Mahaffey, Philadelphia. 14 93 56 
Brosnan, Cincinnati. ... 7 99 61 
Bridges, St. L.-Cin..... 34 57 50 
Palmquist, Los Angeles. 22 39 34 
Marichal, San Francisco 11 81 58 
McCormick, 8. Fran.... 0.253 152 
Farrell, Philadelphia.... 59 103 69 
Broglio, St. Louis...... 52 226 188 
Roebuck, Los Angeles.. 58 117 74 
Schaffernoth, Chicago... 33 55 33 
Drysdale, Los Angeles.. 41 269 246 
Face, Pittsburgh....... 68 115 72 
Friend, Pittsburgh... .. 38 276 182 
Williams, Los Angeles.. 38 207 176 
Henry, Cincinnati... 51 68 59 
Simmons, Phil.-St. L 27 156 64 
Labine, L. A.-Pitts..... 28 47 36 
Law, Pittsburgh. ...... 5 272 120 
Podres, Los Angeles.... 34 228 159 
Buhl, Milwaukee....... 36 239 120 
Sh. Jones, S. Francisco... 16 32 10 
Sam Jones, 8. Fran.,.., 39 234 190 
O'Dell, San Francisco.,. 43 203 148 
Green, Pittsburgh...... 45 70 48 
Craig, Los Angeles..... 21 116 69 
Jay, Milwaukee........ 32 134 88 
Burdette, Milwaukee... 45 276 82 
Histon, Chicago........ 60 128 84 
Miller, St. Louis. ...... 15 53 32 
Robinson, Philadelphia. 33 50 30 
Spahn, Milwaukee...... 40 268 153 
Jackson, St. Louis..... 43 282 169 
Mizell, St. L.-Pitts...., 32 211 112 
Piche, Milwaukee...... 37 48 36 
Purkey, Cincinnati..... 41 253. 97 
Conley, Philadelphia... 29 183 113 
Eltsworth, Chicago..,.. 31 177 94 
Sadecki, St. Louis...... 26 157 94 
Antonelli, San Francisco 41 112 56 
Miller, San Francisco... 47 102 66 
L, Sherry, Los Angeles,, 57 142 114 
O'Toole, Cincinnati.... 34 196 123 
Sanford, San Francisco, 37 219 125 
Grim, Cin,.-St. Louis.... 41 51 36 
Koufax, Los Angeles.... 37 175 197 
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Club 8 mb. f. h. . 3b. hr. 

154 5,191 741 1,402 237 38 112 

18 127 

32 124 

40 193 

Baltimore.. 154 5,170 682 1,307 204 33 123 

Kansas C.. 155 5,227 615 1,303 210 34 110 

Washington 154 5,249 672 1,283 202 43 147 

Detroit.... 154 5,202 633 1,243 186 34 150 
CLUB PITCHING (Unofficial) 

Club cg. ip. h. rf. bb. so. 

Baltimore...... 48 1,376 1,222 606 552 780 

New York..... 38 1,398 1,225 627 609 712 

Chicago........ 41 1,381 1,338 617 532 684 

Detroit......... 40 1,406 1,336 644 475 818 

Washington 34 1,405 1,392 696 537 773 

Cleveland...... 32 1,382 1,308 693 641 767 

Kansas City.... -44 1,374 1,428 756 526 660 

Boston...... . 34 1,361 1,440 775 579 755 

INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 


(Partial listing) 


Long, New York,....... 


Runnels, Boston....... 143 
Boyd, Baltimore....... 71 
Williams, Boston...... 113 
Smith, Chicago...... 14 

Minoso, Chicago....... 154 
Skowron, New York 146 
Kuenn, Cleveland, 126 
Pagliaroni, Boston 28 
Geiger, Boston. 77 
Hale, Cleveland. 70 
Gernert, Detroit. 21 
Morgan, Cleveland 22 
Veal, Detroit...... 27 
Sievers, Chicago... ee yd 
Robinson, Baltimore.... 152 
Green, Washington..... 127 
Rivera, Chicago....... 48 
Kluszewski, Chicago... 81 
Francona, Cleveland... 147 
Gentiie, Baltimore..... 138 
Fox, Chicago...:.....; 150 
Power, Cleveland...... 47 
Aspromonte, Wash.-Clev. 121 
Williams, Kansas City.. 127 


Cash, Detroit........5 1 


Nixon, Clev.-Bos:...... 105 
Lopez, New York...., alent 
Maris, New York...... 136 
Woodling, Baitimore... 140 
Robinson, Chicago..... 2 

Piersali, Cleveland..... 138 
Wertz, Boston......... 131 


Foiles, K. C.-Cl.-Det... 56 


Siebern, Kansas City... 144 
Aparicio, Chicago...... 153 
Kaline, Detroit........ 47 
Mantle, New York..... 153 
Killebrew, Washingion.. 124 


Berra, New York... 
Bauer, Kansas City. 
Kubek, New York.. 


120 


Zo.... 
Lumpe, Kansas City... 
Romano, Cleyeland.... 
Malzone, Boston....... 152 


Battey, Washington,... 137 
Lemon, Washington,... 148 
Triandos, Balitimore.... 109 
Tasby, Balt.-Bos..,.... 145 
Temple, Cleyeland..... 98 
Dropo, Baltimore..... nerd, 

Breeding, Baitimore..., 152 
Herzog, Kansas City... ae 


Bertoia, Washington... 

P. Daley, Kansas City.. 

Torgeson, Chicago..... 68 
‘Wash 


Valo, N. Y.- ‘ens 84 
Yost, Detroit.....:... . 143 
Snyder, Kansas City,.. 125 : 


ab. h. hr. rbi. 
41°. 15. 3 “10°. 
528°169 2 35 
82 26 0 
310 98 29 72 
169 12 7 
591 184 20 105 
538 166 26 91 
474 146 9 54 
62 19.2 9, 
246 74 9 33 
102i 05 Tis 
BO) 1b LO. 
47 14 2 3 
64 19 O 8 
444 131 28 93 
595 175 14 88 
330 97 5 33 
SL Ae ee eee 
181 53 5 39 
544 159 17 79 
384 112 21 98 
606 175 2 59 
580 167 10 84 
462-133 10 48 
420 121 12 62 
352 101 18 63 
354 101 6 38 
408 116 9 42 
499 141 39 112 
434 123 11 62. 
46 13 0 
486 137 18 
444 125 19 103 
1212-37 A 
520 145 19 69 
600 166 2 61. 
552 153 15 68. 
526 145 40 94 
442 122 31 80 
359 99 15 62 
70 3 #31 
14 62 
17. 79. 
8 54. 
316 86 16 53 
595 161 14 79. 
466 126 15 60. 
528 142 38 100. 
364 98 12 5 
470 126 7 40 
381 102 2 
179 48 4 21 
551.147 3 43 
252 67° 8 38 
460 122 4 45 
228 60 5 25 
67-15 2-10 
69 18 G 16 
497 129 14 46 
304 79 ° 4 26 
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1 League Records in 196 


_FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


A pal Ne 
Held, Cleveland. ...... 1 
Bie Pas pe Sales 

r, ates Wek ‘ 
erg, Balt.-Chi... 


Ss Sop 
Cerv, K. C.-N. Yuwss 1 
Richardson, New York. 
osama Sgr Racy 1 
ecquer, Was On... 
Allison, Washington 144 


Thomson, Bos.-Balt.... 43 120 30 5 
Colavito, Detroit...... 145 138 35 
pe. | Throneberry, Kansas C. 104 237 59° i1 be 
270 | Keough, Bos.-Cleve.... 103 254 63 4 20. 
267 | Throneberry, Wash..., 85 I 23ae3 
261 | Pilarcik, Baltimore. . 43? 
260 | Buddin, Boston..... are 6 36 
253 | Howard, New York.... 107 323 79 6 3 
249 | Pearson, Baltimore..... 48. 82 20 1 6 
244 | Boyer, New York...... 124 393 95 14 46 
239 | Green, Boston......... 133 260 63 3 21 
Blanchard, New York.. 53 99 24 4 14 
Fernandez, Detroit..... 133 435 105 4 34 
era. | Repulski, Boston...... 73 137 33 3 20 
3.52 | Mincher, Washington... 27 79 19 2 65 
3.52 | Maxwell, Detroit...... 134 482 114 24 81 
3.61 | Stephens, Bos.-Balt.... 119 302 71 7 23 
3.62 | Carey, N. Y.-K.C..... 106 346 81 12 54 
3.77 | Kravitz, Kansas City... 59175 41 4 14 
3.95 | Goodman, Chicago... ~.. 30.7 3S: Jae 
4.38 | Clinton, Boston........ 95 297 68 6 35 
4.60 | Courtney, Baltimore... 83 154 35 1 12 
Virgil, Detroit......... 62 132 30 3 13 
Hamlin, Kansas City... 139 428 96 2 24 
Whisenant, Clev.-Wash. 65121 27 3 9 
pe DeMaestri, New York.. 49 36 8 QO 2 
366 | Hardy, Cleve.-Bos..... 102 163 36 2 16. 
3209 | Bond, Cleveland....... * 40° 131 29 2obieea 
317 | Dobbek. Washington... 110 248 54.10 31 
316 | Wilson, Det.-Cleve..... 77 222 48 2 25 
315 | Sadowski, Boston...... 38 93 20 3 8 
311 | Valdivielso, Wash...... 117 269 57 2 19. 
309 | Klaus, Baltimore....... 46 43 9 1 6 
"308 | Boone, Boston......... 34. 77 16°) ae 
aay PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
300 gs. ip. so. w. I. era. 
.300 | Stafford, New York.... 11 60 36 3 1 2.25 
298 | Staley, Chicago... 64 115 49 13 8 2.43. 
-297 | Sisler, Detroit... 41 80 47 7 3 2.48 
295 | Fornieles, Boston. .. 70109 64-106 5 2.64 
-294 | Baumann, Chicago..... 47 185 69 13 6 2.68 
294 | Shantz, New York..... 42 68 55 5 4 2.78 
294 | Bunning, Detroit...... 36 252 202 11 14 2.79- 
293 | Stock, Baltimore....... 17 35 23 2 2 2.83 
292 | Aguirre, Detroit....... 37 95 78 5 3 2.84 
292 | Arroyo, New York..... 29 41 #29 5 “22:85 
289 | Klippstein, Cleveland... 49.74 46 5 65 2.92 
288 | Pascual, Washington... 26 152 143 12 8 3.02 
288 | Kralick, Washington... 35 151 71 8 6 3.04 
288 | Ditmar, New York..... 34 65 15 9 3.06 
287 | Brown, Baltimore...... 30 159 67 12 5.3.06 
285 | Ford, New York....... 33 193 86 12 9 3.08 
284 | Muffet, Boston........ 23125 74 6 43.17 
283 | Barber, Baltimore...... 36 182 111 10 7 3.21 
283 | Herbert, Kansas City... 37 253 125 14 15 3.27 
283 | Turley, New York..... 34 173 88 9 3 3.28 
282 | Wilhelm, Baltimore.... 41 147 107 11 8 3.31 
282 | Stobbs, Washington.... 40119 70 12 7 3.33 
.282 | Pappas, Baltimore. .... 30 206 126 15 11 3.36 
279 | Lee, Washington.. .. ~44 165 88 8 7 3.44 
277 | Locke, Cleveland. 32 123 53 3 5 3.44 
277 | Ramos, Washingto 43 274 159 11 18 3.45 
.276 | Fisher, Baltimore. 40 198 99 12 11 3,45 
276 | Wynn, Chicago. . 36 237 157 13 12 3.46 
276 | Mossi, Detroit. 23 158 69 9 8 3.47 
.275 | Terry, New York , 35 167 92 10 8 3.50 
.273 | Lary, Detroit .. 88 274 147 15 15 3.51 
273 | Moore, Chi.-Wash..... 51 8 29 4 5 3.56 
272 | Estrada, Baltimore..... 36 208 142 18 i1 3.59 
.272 | Perry, Cleveland....... 41 261 120 18 10 3.62 
271 | Pierce, Chicago........ 32 196 108 14 7 3.63 
270 | Monbouquette, Boston. 35 215 132 14 11 3.64 
269 | Kemmerer, Wash.-Chl.,. 38 138 84 6 5 3.65 
269 | Walker, Baltimore. .... 29118 48 3 4 3.66 
268 | Grba, New York....... 24 81 32 6 4 3.67 
-268 | Score, Chicago........, 23 114,78 5 10 3.71 
.268 | Bruce, Detroit......... 34 130 76 4 7 3.74 
.267 | Garver, Kansas City... 28 122 48 4 . 9 3.84 
+266 | Lown, Chicago........ 45 67 38 2 3 3.90 
265 | Kutyna, Kansas City... 51 62 18 3 2 3.92 
263 | Newcombe, Cleveland... 20 54 27 2 3 4.00— 
263 | Harshman, Cleveland... 15 54 25 2 4 4,00. 
261 | Hall, Kansas City...... 29 182 78 8 13 4.05 
.260 | Shaw, Chicago......... 36 193 45 13 13 4.06 
.260 | Latman, Cleveland..... 31 147 94 7 74,10 


w York. 119 336 
09 3 


80 
145 592 152 


804 Sporting Events—Batting, Home Run, Pitching Champions 
Champion Batters and Their Averages 


_________ NATIONAL LEAGUE —_____AMERICAN_ LEAGUE ___ 
Year Player Club ; Year Club ver. 
L Gebri New York...| .363 
1934..... P, Waner..... Eien bis P at eee “389 
Dawa oe = 
pivsburEn, : Hees) 874 
St Louis, New York....| “381 
Pittsburgh New York....| .352 
Brooklyn,... Boston......| « 
Boston,..... Boston......| 356 
t uis Chicago..... 
Brooklyn, .. Cl wee] 0327 
Chicago..... New York.. ° 
.| St. Louis. .., Washington. «353 
. | Philadelphia. , Boston......j «343 
St. Louis.....| .376 Boston......| .369 
Detroit......| -3429 
5 on -354 
.344 
2327 
.337 
341 
.340 
353 
.388 
-328 
.. |Milwaukee, -353 
. | Pittsburgh. . -320 
Champions in 1960 pace on unofficial statistics available at close of season, 
Home Run Leaders 
Year National ee National League) Year American League 
4934 |Collins, St. Louis: Ott, New York.... 1934 |Gehrig, New York....... ..49 
1935 |Berger, Boston -3 


1935 |Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Det 
1936 |Gehrig, New York... 


1937 Ott, New York: Medwick, St. Louis ' 1937 |DiMaggio, New York. 46 
1938 |Ott, New York ane 36 1938 |Greenberg, Detroit.. 58 
1939 |Mize, St. Louis. 1939 |Foxx, Boston....... ..3D 
1940 |Mize, St, Louis. : 1940 |Greenberg, Detroit iia «41 
1941 |Camilli, Brooklyn aieie 1041 - | Williams. Boston. .. .. cccccuceseccves 37 
1942 |Ott, New York. K 1942 |Williams, Boston........ anise hadnieicae eee 
1943 |Nicholson, Chicago........ ial asi sisters 229 1943). (York, AsBtrort, .c aa sicie onale mers ane 
1944 |Nicholson, Chicago.......... Mapas .33 1944 |Etten, New York...... Sotelo omisteer 22 
1945 |Holmes, Boston. .,....seeeeee walehimaneree 1945 |Stephens, St. Louis..... € 0s, preeoreieentee 
1946 ©|Kiner, Pittsburgh, +23 1946 |Greenberg, Detroit..........ccceseess 
1947 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York... ..51 1947 | Williams, Boston....... ceeceae 
1948 Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York.....40 1948 DiMaggio, New York)... «cs e> cam edeme cen 
1949 |Kimer, Pittsburgh,.........cssereveve 54 1949 |{Williams, Boston. ........csceceevere 
1950 |Kiner, Pittsburgh....... Geter deiovigs jars 47 1950 |Rosen, Cleveland.......... ecuwceseinwed 
4951 |Kiner, Pittsburgh... i... ce. seen e 42 1951 |Zernial, Chicago-Philadelphia.......... 33 
1952 |Kiner, Pittsburgh; Sauer, Chicago..... 37 1952 |Doby, Cleveland .......... 

1953 |Mathews, Milwaukee 47 1953 |Rosen, Cleveland.... 

1954 |Kiuszewskl, Cincinnati 1954 |Doby, Cleveland..........sceccsesees 
1955 |Mays, New York. .......ceeeeeueeree 1955 |Mantle, New York............2...e08 
1956 |Snider, Brooklyn... iiare 1956 |Mantle, New York..... 


1957 |Aaron, Milwaukee. 1957 |Sievers, Ve 
1958 |Mantle, New York 

‘ 1959 |Colavito, Cleveland: Killebrew, Wash. 3 
1960 ‘Banks, Chicago, . 1960 (Mantle, New York.. ovens 


All-time Major League Record—t0—Babe Ge: New York Yankees (A), 1927, 
Champion Pitchers and Their Averages 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Wr. Pitcher, club W.-L.| Aver. Yr. Pitcher, club W.-L. | Aver. 
1934. .|Dizzy Dean, St. Louis...... 30-7 -811 |/1934, .} Vernon Gomez. New York,..| 26-5 -839 
1035. .] William Lee, Chicago....... 20-6 -769 ||1935. .|Elden Auker, Detroit.......| 18-7 «720 
1936. ,}Carl Hubbell, New York... .| 26-6 -813 ||1936. ,;} Monte Pearson, New York..| 19-7 ay PA) 
1937. .|Carl Hubbell, New York....| 22-8 -733 ||1937. .|)John Allen, Cleveland...... 15-1 -938 
1938. ,| William Lee, Chicago....... 22-9 -710 |/1938. .|Red Rufiing, New York..... 21-7 750 
1939, ,|Paul Derringer, Cincinnati. .| 22-7 :781 ||1939. .|Robert Grove, Boston. 15-4 «789 
1940, ,|Fred Fitzsimmons, Brooklyn.| 16-2 889 ||1940. .|Schoolboy Rowe, Detroit. . 16-3 842 
1941, ,|Elmer Riddle. Cincinnati....| 19-4 826 ||1941. .| Vernon Gomez, New York. 15-5 .750 
1942. ,|Lawrence French, Brooklyn. | 15-4 .789 ||1942. .|Ernest Bonham, New York. - | 21-5 808 
1943, .|Morton Cooper, St. Louis...) 21-8 724 |\1943. .|Spud Chandler, New York. 20-4 833 
1944, .|Theodore Wilks, St. Louis...| 17-4 :810 |/1944. .|Tex Hughson, Boston., 18-5 -783 
1945, .|Harry Brecheen, St, Louis...| 15-4 789 ||1945, .| Harold Newhouser, Detroit. 25-9 735 
1946, .|Murry Dickson, St. Louis...| 15-6 .714 ||1946. ,/Boo Ferriss, Boston...,. 25-6 806 
1947, .|Lawrence Jansen, New pS 21-5 -808 ||1947. .|Allie Reynolds, New York...| 19-8 -704 
1948. .|Harry Brecheen, St. Louis... | 20-7 -741 ||1948..|John Kramer, Boston.......| 18-5 -783 
1949, .|Preacher Roe, Brooklyn., 15-6 .714 ||1949. ,| Ellis Kinder, Boston...... 23-6 -793 
1950, .|Salvatore Maglie, New York. 18-4 .818 ||1950, .| Victor Raschi, New York. 21-8 724 
1951. .|Preacher Roe, Brooklyn.. 22-3 -880 |/1951. .|}Robert Feller, Cleveland. . 22-8 -733 
1952, .| Hoyt. Wilhelm, New York...| 15-3 .833 |/1952. .|Robert Shantz, Philadelphia. 24-7 774 
1953, .|Carl Erskine, Brooklyn..... 20-6 -769 ||1953. .|Ed Lopat, New York....... 16-4 -800 
1954. .|John Antonelli, New York.,.| 21-7 «75 1954, .|Sandalio Consuegra, Chicano 16-3 : 
1955, .|Don Newcombe, Brooklyn...}| 20-5 .800 ||1955. .|Thomas Byrne, New York.. 16-5 762 
1956. .|Don Newcombe, Brooklyn...| 27-7 .794 ||1956..|Whitey Ford, New York.. 19-6 -760 
1957. .|Robert Buhl, Milwaukee. ...| 18-7 720 1957 Thomas Sturdivant, N. ¥| 16-6 .727 
1958 Warren Spahn, Milwaukee] 22-11} .667 ‘+! \ Richard Donovan, Chicago 16-6 727 

‘>| \ Lew Burdette, Milwaukee.| 20-10] .667 ||1958..|Bob Turley, New York. .| 21-7 ‘| (750 

1959. .|ElRoy Face, Pittsburgh..... 18-1 +947 |/1959. .|Robert Shaw, Chicago.,.,..| 18-6 -750 
1960. .{\McDaniel, St. Louis........ 12-4 .750 ||1960. .|Coates, New York......... 13-3 .813 


Champions in 1960 are based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 
ERA Leaders in 1960—McCormick, San Francisco (N), 2.70; Baumann, Chicago, 2.68. 
CY YOUNG MEMORIAL AWARD, 1960—Vern Law, Pittsburgh Pirates (N). 


Pty Oe Oe hae 


" 1957—8,819,601 


St. Louis....../. 
Philadelphia... 

Chicago, ....., 
Cincinnati..... 
Total......./10,684,085 


9,994,525 |10,164,596 
Previous Years 


1956—8,649,567 


»649, 1953—7,419,721 
1955—7,674,412 


1952—6,339,148 


New York Giants respectively. 


MAJOR LEAGUE ATTENDANCE RECORDS Pet 
All-time Season Record, Both Leagues—26,972,601—set in 1948. ai 


1954—8,013,517 || 1957—8,196,218 
1956—7,893,683 


Data for 1958 for Los Angeles and San Francisco (N. L.) refer to the former Brooklyn Dodgers a 


3,404 | 615,372 | 475,288 


Total....... 9,226,526 9,149,454| 7,296,0 


Previous Years 
ee 


1955—8,942,971 1952—8,293,89 


All-time Season Record, One Club—2,620,627—Cleveland Indians, 1948. 


Record Attendance, Six-Game World Series—420,784—1959 Series 


between Los Angeles Dodgers and 


Chicago White Sox. (Exceeded seven-game Series record.) 


Record Attendance, World Series Game—92,706—fifth game, 1959 Series, Los Angeles, Oct. 6. 

Record Attendance, Regular Season Game—84,587—Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 12, 
1954, in doubleheader between Cleveland Indians and New York Yankees. Cleveland won both, 4 to 1 
and 3 to 2. (Including the pass list of 1,976, overall attendance was 86,563.) ¥ 

Attendance, Regular-Season Single Game—78,672—Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, April 18, 1958, 


in opening game between Los Angeles Dodgers and San Francisco Giants. = 
Exhibition Game—93,103—Game honoring Roy Campanella; New York Yankees vs, Los Angeles 


Dodgers, Los Angeles Coliseum, May 7, 1959. 


Most Valuable Player Awards . 


Awards listed below were made by the Leagues, 1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 


since 1931. é 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Year Player Club 
1931—Frankie Frisch..................-. .St. Louis 
AG32—Chuck | HICIN a ihe icceicteccicss Philadelphia 
PO33— Carls Hubbell. 1.55 dec cisice wsaiplecieee New York 
1934-—Dizzy Dean... 0. iccsdecweetovcers St. Louis 
1935—Gabby_ Hartnett.........s.20-2..+02- Chicago 
1936—Carl Hubbell............. ESO eetining New York 
1937—Joe Medwick ...........ccseeeress St. Louis 
1938—Ernie Lombardi...............--. Cincinnati 
1939—Bucky Walters................... Cincinnati 
1940—Frank McCormick.........-..--.- Cincinnati 
1941—Dolph Camilli ..........eeeee eee ess Brooklyn 
1942—Mort Cooper........-..+--+-- a St. Louis 
1943—-Stan Musial........-. St. Louis 
1944—-Martin Marion... St. Louis 
1945—Phil Cavarretta. .-Chicago 
1946—Stan Musial... St.Louis 
1947—Bob Elliott . -Boston 
1948—Stan Musial t. Louis 
1949—Jackie Robinson. Brook. 
1950—Jim Konstanty..... Philadelphia 
1951—Roy Campanella.............5..... Brooklyn 
1952—Henry J. (Hank) Sauer............ Chicago 
1953—Roy Campanella ..........-.40++.- Brooklyn 
1954—-Willie Mays . ...-......04:5, -..--New York 
195h—Roy Campanella 23... weiss o.oo. Brooklyn 
1956—Don Newcombe.............. eeleetes Brooklyn 
1957—Henry (Hank) Aaron............. Milwaukee 
4958— Ernie Banks...) Gp ctoo arte oa Wee Chicago 
1959—Ernie Banks .-..-....--..+..--5+2-. - Chicago 
TORO ——Dicke (GEOAt ale ers cyetcqe ema ae 5 Pittsburgh 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player Club | 

1931—Lefty Grove........ oaaaces +..+.-Philadelphia 
1932—Jimmy Foxx....... ° Philadelphia 
1933—Jimmy Foxx 7 A adelante 
1934—Mickey Cochrane. .......ceseecsesee + sWerrolt 


1935—Hank Greenberg...........+ss.s01.. Detroit 


1936—Lou Gehrig... 2 ois. seleececes New York 
1937—Charley Gehringer.......... oegeces. Detroit 
1938—Jimmy FOXX... 63 sccnevcesecvibleee ncn Od 

1939—Joe. DiMaggio.......... doles ea weine NCWIOCORE: 
1940—Hank Greenberg. ........6.seceece 3 Detroit 
1941—Joe DiMaggio........... wes ceciecs NCW LODE 
1942—Joe Gordon........ ++e.,New York 
1943—-Spurgeon Chandler .-New York 


1945—Hal Newhouser Detroit 
1946—Ted Williams oston 
1947—Joe DiMaggio New York 
1948—Lou Boudreau Cleveland 
1949—Ted Williams ..Bos 

1950—Phil Rizzuto.......... New York 
1951—Larry (Yogi) Berra........ Bacon New York 
1952—Robert (Bobby) Shantz........ Philadelphia 
1953—-All ROBSON a's <\, «3s -asinieeeile eleatereie ....Cleveland 
1954—vYogi- Berra. 1.0 Fo. seh wee New York 
1955—Yogi Berra sss ois4-e sos bn oem New York 
1956—Mickey Mantle ................... New York 
1957—Mickey Mantle..................6. New York 
1958—Jackie Jensen... .-5.....cecsecceeeese Boston 
1959—Jacob.N: Fox. 2. cn. 6: os ool ciewissla sie Chicago 
1960—Roger Maris ...............0..-5- New York 


1960 MANAGERS OF THE YEAR—NL: Danny Murtaugh, Pittsburgh Pirates; AL: Paul Richards, 


Baltimore Orioles. 


National Baseball Congress Non-Pro Champions 


The national program of the National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans., includes non-pro teams, 
sandlot or semi-pro, for players of unlimited age. National champions received a $10,000 cash purse. 


Year CHAMPION 

1952 Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials 

1953 Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 
1954 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
1955 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 

1956 Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dairymen 

1957 Sinton (Tex.) Plymouth Oilers 

1958 Drain (Oreg.) Black Sox 

1959 Houston (Texas) Fed-Marts 

1960 Grand Rapids (Mich.) Sullivans 


RUNNER-UP 
Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 
Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
Springfield (Mo.) Generals 
Sinton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers 
Deming (Wash.) Loggers 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dairymen ‘ 
Alpine (Texas) Cowboys 
Elgin (Ill.) Athletics ; 
Ponchatoula (La.) Athletics 


Amateur and Junior Baseball Champions in 1960 


Little League World Championship, Williams- 
port, Pa., Aug. 27—Finals: Levittown (Pa.) de- 
feated Fort Worth, Texas, 5 to 0. Joe Mormello, 
Jr., 12, pitched a no-hit game. 

Nat’l Babe Ruth League Championship, St. Paul, 
Minn., Aug. 29—Huntington (W. Va.). defeated 
Charlotte, N. C., 3 to 0. - 

Pony League World Series, Washington, Pa., 
Aug. 27—Oak Park, Ill., defeated West Covina, 
Calif., 5 to 4. 


Connie Mack Championship, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Aug. 28—Clark Coal & Oil (Seattle, Wash.), de- 
feated Houston epee Branch Braves, 5 to 1. 

Nat’! Amateur Baseball Federation Jr. Tourna- 
ment, Altoona, Pa., Aug. 27—Detroit Lundquist 
Insurance defeated Cincinnati Schiff Shoes, 6 to 4. 

Colt League Championship, Ontario, Calif., Aug. 
21—San Jose, Calif., defeated Tampa, Fla., 7 to 4. 

National Teener Championship, Hershey, Pa., 
sug: eee eneenia, N. C., defeated Struthers, Ohio, 

to 3. 
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Sporting Events—All-Star Baseball Games 
Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1960 


An All-Star game is played annually by teams composed of players from the American and Na’ 


tional 
Leagues, Formerly the teams were selected by a nationwide poll of fans, but beginning in 1958 the 


procedure was changed to one in which the players, 
deductions for taxes and expenses, 75% of the receipts, as well as TV and radio revenue, 


coaches and managers make the selections. 
goes into 


the players’ pension fund. The game was not played in 1945. 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, aes 


Wational: 2. 5..2...5. 0000020002 8 
1.307) (or: «aera 01200100x—4 9 

Batteries—Hallahan, Warneke, Hubbell, and J. 
Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Crowder, Grove and R. 
Farrell. Winner, Gomez; loser, Hallahan 

Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51, 203. 50 and 
$5,175 for radio rights. 

SECOND GAME—New York ar ee es 10, 1934 
American.......... 00026 ae ee) 
ational”: 2: 2 eee Oo ee ioe 8 1 

Batteries—Gomez, Ruffing, Harder fad Dickey, 
Cochrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, J. Dean, 
Frankhouse, and Hartnett, Lopez. Winner, Harder; 
loser, Mungo. 

Paid attendance—48, 363: receipts $52,982. 
THIRD eee ee na ene 8, a, 
Wational,.....5..:. 00010 1 
American,......... Boer) OO =e 3 0 
Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 
Dean, and J. Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder 

and Hemsley. Winner, Gomez; loser, Walker. 

Paid attendance—69,812: receipts $82,179.12. 
oie GAME Pst July ae 1936 
American..........000000300—3 7 1 
National. . 02002000x—4 9 0 
Batteries—Grove, Siawe: pearcer and R. Ferrell, 
Dickey; J. Dean, Hubbell, Davis, Warneke and 

Hartnett. Winner, J. Dean; Meee Grove. 

Paid attendance—25,556; receipts $24, 588.80. 
FIFTH pantie Wartington, ae or ea 
National. .......... oo0o1 100 0—3 i) 
American.......... OO2s1200x—8 B 2 
Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett; Mancuso, Gomez, 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; 

loser, J. Dean 

Paid abtendance—31. 391; receipts $28,475.18. 


SIXTH EOL Sara arian aes 6, Per 


American......- sieth 0 
0 0 20 pos 5 0 


National. ...- 0... 1 

Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey; 
Vander Meer, W. Lee, M. Brown ae Lombardi. 
Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gom 

Paid ‘attendance—27, 067; peceipis! 7938, 469.05. 

ch eee te thE ool ap a pork SAT ae ll, Bs 
National...........0 0 » 0 
American.......... 00 é 2 ! 0 0 0 eee 6 

Batteries—Derringer, Lee, Fette and Lombardi; 
Ruffing, Bridges, Feller and Dickey. Winner, 
Bridges; loser, Lee 

Paid Mibendarice 62, 892; receipts $75,701. 


EIGHTH GAME—s. ome 2 hie ee sa RO 9 ee ‘ 


Soh 


American.......+.. 

National...... ‘8 0 000 0 0 1 x—4 0 
Batteries—Rufting, Newsom, Feller, and Diokey. 

Hayes, Hemsley; ‘Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, 


French, Hubbell, and Lombardi,  teaen ss Danning. 
Winner, Derringer; loser, Rufin 
Paid attendance——32,373; vensipis $36,723.03. 


NINTH GAME—Detroit, a July 8, a 
Nei a Rabin ce ste 0000012205 2 
American: i322... oo0T0101 4% ii 3 

Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, "Danning: Feller, Lee, Hudson, 


See and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 
asseau. 
Paid attendance—54,674; receipts. $63,267.08. 


10th GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
American .......%4: 3000009003 f) 0 
National... jie 00000001 0—1 6 1 

Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; M. 


Cooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and W. 
Cooper, Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; loser, M, 
Cooper 


per. 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 
lith GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1943 
(Night) 


National ........... 100000101-3 410 3 
American *......%... 03101000 x—5 8 1 

Batteries—M. Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell, 
Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 
houser, Hughson and Early. Winner, Leonard; 
loser. M. Cooper. 


Paid S tendance—2), 938: receipts $65,674. 
12th GAME—Pittsburgh, July 11, 1944 
Nigh 


American 3 
National, .......... 00004021 x—7 12 1 

Batteries—Borowy, Hughson, Mancttet. New- 
houser, Newsom, and Hemsley, Hayes: Walters, 
Raffensberger, Sewell, Tobin and W. Cooper, 


Mueller. Winner, Raffensberger'; loser, Hughs 
Paid attendance—29,589: receipts $81,275, Ba: 


13th GAME-+Boston, July 9, 1946 
R. e 


National 
American ..... F 

Batteries—Passeau. Higbe, 
and Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, 
and Hayes, Rosar, and Wagner. Winner, Feller; 
loser, Passeau 

Paid apterdante: 34,906; receipts, $111,338. 

14th GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 

American: js, sc. 00000110 0—2 8 0 
National. .:.2.2-.25e0 00010000 0—1 5 1 

Batteries—Newhouser, Shea, Spence, Masterson, 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell. Brecheen, Sain. Spahn 
and Cooper, Edwards. Winner, Shea: loser, Sain. 

Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. 

15th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1948 


National: Sasn-- 6s: 2000000002 8 0 
American ....:....-° 0113000005 6 0 
Batteries—Branca, Gaimits Sain, Blackwell, 


Cooper and Masi; Masterson. Raschi, Coleman, 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmidt. 
Paid attendance—34,009; receipts, $93,477.07 


16th GAME—New Baty uy July 12, 1949 
American=~ 7-nsise es 40020230011 13 1 
Nationaks -2.2205.25 313 ton 00OL 7 12.5 

Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, Brissie and 
Tebbetts and Berra; Bickford, Pollett, Blackwell, 
Roe, Spahn, Newcombe, Munger and Seminick 
and ‘cCampanalia. Winner, Trucks; loser, Newcombe. 

Paid attendance—32,577: receipts $79, 225.02. 


17th GAME—Chicago, Ul., July 11, 1950 
National ..... 02000000100001-—410 0 
American ...00102000000000—-3 8 ti 

Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, Fi ae gen Berra, 
Hegan. Winner, Blackwell; loser, G 

Paid attendance—46,127; receipts, "3106, 179.51. 


18th GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1951 
National 
American’ < ion.o-canc 

Batteries—Roberts, Maglie, Newcombe, Black- 
well and Campanella; Garver, Lopat, Hutchinson, 
vere. Lemon and Berra. Winner, Maglie; loser, 

opat. 
Paid attendance—52,075; receipts, $124,294.07. 


19th GAME—Philadelphia, Pa., July 8, aon 
AMELICART A. Wa Senta © 000 20—2 0 
National: Sins corte nes 100 20~—3 3 0 

Batteries—Simmons, Rush and Campanella; Ras- 
chi, Lemon, Shantz, and Berra. Winner, Rush; 
loser, Lemon 

Paid attendance—32, 785; receipts, $108,762.40. 


20th GAME—Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14, 1953 
Amerivat. © <...5-4 pines 000 000 001—1~50 
National Si<.<5en 5 thee 000 020 12x—5100 
Batteries—Pierce, Reynolds, Garcia, Paige and 
Berra; Roberts, Spahn, Simmons, Dickson and 
Campanella. Winner, Spahn (N.); Joser, Reynolds 


Asis 
Paid attendance—30,846: receipts, $155,654. 


21st hemtet Pe viet Ohio, July 13, 1954 
National~ (2...52.4 00 520 020—9 14 09 
American .. 00 4121 03 x—1l 17 1 

Batteries—Roberts, Antonelli, Spahn, Grissom, 
Conley, Erskine, and Burgess; Keegan, Stone; 
Trucks, Porterfield, Ford, Consuegra, Lemon, and 
Berra. Winner, Stone; loser, Conley. 

Paid attendance—68,751; receipts, $259,204. 


22nd GAME—Milwaukee, Wis., July 12, 1955 
American ...400 001 00 000—5 10 2 
National ....000 000 230 001—6 13 

Batteries—Pierce, Wynn, Ford, Sullivan, and 
Berra; Roberts, Haddix, Newcombe, Jones, Nux- 
hall, Conley, and Crandall, Burgess, Lopata. Win- 
ner, Conley; loser, Sullivan 

Paid attendance—45 314; receipts, $179,545.50. 
23rd akin eR Weta Ae D. C., July 10, 1956 
National .... Oot 2e0 Gs 2.6 7 Ti 9 
American .. 000 003 00 0-3 0 

Batteries—Friend, Spahn, Antonelli, and Bailey; 
Pierce, Ford, Wilson, Brewer, Score, Wynn, and 
Berra, Lollar. Winner, Friend; loser, Pierce. 

Paid attendance—28,843: receipts, $105,982.50. 

24th GAME—St. een Mo: 4 July 9, 1957 
American 020 01 003—6 10.0 
National 00 000 203—5 9 i 

Batteries—Bunning, Loes, Wynn, Pierce, Mossi, 
Grim, and Berra; Simmons, Burdette, Sanford, 
Jackson, Labine, ‘and Bailey. Winner, Bunning; 
loser, Simmons. 

Paid attendance—30, 693; rece, $104,349.62. 

(Continued on next ge) 
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2. q orful years in baseball as manager 
ease he fork Yankees (A) as the Saaeek manager Oct. 18, 1960. ng th 
eeorrprt he Yankees, the a6 won uy ‘American ees DEANE races, five of kien ee 
(1949-1953) and seven to 


50 colorful | 
( e [ 
d World Series. Under a Yankee profit-sharing program he was 


estimated $160,000; his salary had been about $80,000 a season. 


- Born July 30, 1890, in Kansas City, whence his nickname was derived, Stengel was 

thlete in high school. He entered professional baseball to finance his way through denial sch 
proved so successful that he landed with the Dodgers within three years and abandoned d 
Known to fans as the Ol’ Perfessor, he mingled a keen baseball ability with a merry, pixie-like 
of humor. His famed rambling 50-word sentences with their scrambled syntax came to Eno 
reporters and newspaper readers as ‘‘Stengelese.’’ Once it convulsed a Congressional baseball he 


Ralph Houk, 41-year-old Yankee coach, was named new manager of the club Oct. nig res 


ar contract for an est. $35,000. George M. Weiss, general manager, resigne : § 
© continue in an advisory capacity through 1965. na TP ened. Nev ae “ 
‘ Secs a eee 
PLAYING CAREER , ea 
Year Club League G. AB. R. H. RBI 
HOL0" Kankakee): 0... j.0%.0% ees .ts No. Assn, (League disbanded in Jul : 
SOLOS MIAVEVINC) (0G .. Seine ss e's ale y Blue Grass 69 Fi 233 27 bb =r 
Ros EPAULOLAN Ceo diciiee ieiteie el Wis.-Ill. 121 420 16 148 Sean 
AOID- Montgomery ce wees es Southern 136 479 85 139 me .290 
POPS BrOOK YM ir kon cael see Seale N. L. 17 57 9 18 12 316 
VOUS Ty BLOOKIVI Thi. artes. e's seale-« N. L. 124 438 60 119 44 272 
NOES MES POORLY oss jcnt crate sta c's Gos ONS Eas 126 412 55 130 56 316 
POUR BLOGELYM® (habe cinsls astale = N.L, 132 459 52 109 43 i 7 
BEG CUB TOOKRIYES arc. isjcreteonte vie'e Oe N. L. 127 462 66 129 53 219) 
EORT  eBLOOK IYI sas clo sos ales N.L, 150 549 69 141 69 257 
BOISE Pittsburgh veh ce es es os N. L. 39 122 18 30 13 +246 
UPTO Me PICS bUreH ces oc s)5 alee cs N. L. 89 321 38 94 40 +293, 
g920° Philadelphia .............. N.L. 129 445 53 130 50 +292 
WO2T oO Phila.-N. Ye ene: oie eas Ns, ders 42 81 11 23 * 
1922 New York . NL. 84 250 48 92 48 368 
1923 New York N. L. 75 218 39 14 43 .339 
1924 Boston Ne i. 131 461 57 129 39 ~ .280 
1925 Boston . . NL. 1 13 0 2 07 
1925 Worcester . Eastern 100 334 13% 107 +320 
1926 Toledo 7 Assn, 88 201 40 66 27 328° 
1927 Toledo Am. Assn. 18 17 3 176 
9: Toledo Assn. 26 32 5 1 12 % 2 
1929 Toledo . Am, Assn. 20 31 7 c . 
PORE AYTOIdO | Ae ie wc wie tics Am. Assn. 2 8 1 3 0 375 
Major League Totals ...:...........-...... 1,277 4,288 575 1,219 569 284 
RECORD AS MANAGER ‘~ 
League Pos. W. _ L.|| Year Club League Pos. W. LL. | 
Eastern 3 70 55|/1945 Kansas City ..... Am, Assn, 7 65 86 
Am. Assn, 4 87 77||1946 Oakland ......... Pac. Coast 2 111 . %2 
Am. Assn, 1 101 67||1947 Oakland ......... Pac. Coast 4 96 
Am. Assn. 6 79 88}}1948 Oakland ......... Pac. Coast 1 114 74 
..Am. Assn. §& 67 100)|1949 New York ....... L. 1 97 57 
..Am. Assn. 3 8 66)/1950 New York ....... A.L. 1 98 56 
..Am. Assn. 8 68 100)}1951 New York ....... AJL. 1 98 56 
N. L. 6 71 1)}1952 New York ....... A.L. 1 95 
N. L. 5 70 83/1953 New York ....... A.L. 1 99 
N. L. 7 67 87//1954 New York ....... AL, 2 103 
Wet Brie (eer oi 3998) News York Gena. xs A. L. “1 (96 
NL. 7 65 g7|| 1956 New Work sao A.L, pf 97 
N. ts q 62 92 1957 New York ....... A.L. ze 98 
et ie Noe q 59 g9||1958 New York ....... A. L. 1 92 
4943 cBoston ......... N.L. 6 68 985/|1959 New York ....... A.L. 3 79 
1944 dMilwaukee ..... Am, Assn. 1 91 49|11960 New York ....... A.L. 1 97 
RECORD AS WORLD SERIES MANAGER 
Year Club League Opponent Result || Year Club League Opponent Result 
1949 New York ... A.L. Brooklyn Won, 4—1/}1955 New York ....A.L. Brooklyn Lost, 4—3 
1950 New York ....A.L. Philadelphia Won, 4—0|/1956 New York ....A.L. Brooklyn Won, 4—3 
1951 New York ....A.L. New York Won, 4—2//1957 New York ....A.L. Milwaukee Lost, 4—3? 
1952 New York ....A.L. Brooklyn Won, 4—3|/1958 New York ....A.L. Milwaukee Won, 4—3 
1953 New York . A.L. Brooklyn Won, 4—2!)1960 New York ....A.L. Pittsburgh Lost, 4—3 


ia a ee 
RECORD OF ALL-STAR GAMES (continued) Batteries—O’Dell, McLish, Walker, Wynn, Wil- 


25th GAME—Baltimore, Md., July 8, 7 


POnial oe tess steer cc 210000 000-3 4 2 
pera eee 110011 00x—4 9 2 


AME—Pittsburgh, July 7, 1959 
idicttaane Beh ne 000 100 030-4 8 0 


‘National ............ 100 000 22x—-5 9 1 


ries—Bunning, Ford, Daley, Wynn, Duren, 
eat Eline Face, Fi tonsil, Elston, Drysdale, 
Burdette, and Crandall. Winner, Antonelli; loser, 


rd. 
Paid attendance, 35,277; receipts, $194,303. 
21th GAME—Los Angeles, Aug. 3, 1959 
Tican 012 00 11 0— 


€: 0 1 5 6 0 
Rational. Vnipiniae Te fine 100 010 100-3 6 3 


helm, and Berra-Lollar; Drysdale, Conley, Jones, 
Face, and Crandall, Smith. 

Paid attendance, 54,982. 

28th GAME—Kansas City, Mo., July 11, 1960 
National ec... fo 311000 000—512 4 
American cic cicies seis 000 001 020-3 6 1 

Batteries—Friend, McCormick, Face, Buhl, Law 
and Crandall and Burgess; Lary, Daley, Monbou- 
quette, Estrada, Coates, Bell and Berra and How- 


ard. 
Paid attendance, 30,619; net receipts, $183,892.13. 
29th GAME—New York, July 13, 1960 
oe OrD927..0'0°0 


National .. 102-610 0 
American . 000 0000 8 0 
Batteries. ckson, Law, Podres, 


and Lollar. ¢ 
Paid attendance, 38,362. 


nor 7 


808 - Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records 2 
Babe Ruth’s Lifetime Record, 1914-1935 


George Herman (Babe), Ruth, one of baseball’s test, A dete died‘ in New York 
t ug. 16, 1948, of cancer after two years’ illness. was 53. Born in . 6, 
Sa é Ruth spent most of his youth in St. Mary’s Industrial School in that city. he as 
school in 1914, he joined the Baltimore Orioles as a pitcher > later in the 


began his baseball career which continued until 1938 and during which he established many records. 
layed with the New York Yankees from 1920 to 1934 as an outfielder, and in 1927 set a new record 
at home runs in one season. His last publi t the premiere of the motion picture 


itimore- 
191 § $l 33 82 Oxo 
914 Boston...... 

1915 Boston 4 0 315 17. «+65 2 .976 
1916 Boston 3 © 272 24 3 3 .973 
1917 Boston cy Saueetee 2 O 3225 19 101 2 984 
1918 Boston. ...- American. . P-1b-of.... 5 50 95 I1 O43 270 18 .950 
1919 Boston*.......American..P-of...... 130 432 103 139 29 7 .822 239 49 ae 

1920 New York..:...American..P-1b-of.... 142 458 158 172 54 °14 .876 259 21 19 -936 
1921 New York.....American..P-of-Ib... 152 540 177 204 59 17 .378 348 16 13 =. 

1922 New York.....American,.Of..... ~ee 110 403 94 128 385 2 315 6 14 -964 
1923 New York.....American..Of........ 152 151.205 41 17 .393 378 20 ii 973 
1924 New York.....American..Of.. 153 529 143 200 46 9 .378 340 18 14 .962 
1925 New York,....American..Of.. 98 359 61 104 25 2 .290 207 15 974 
1926 New York. American. . Of 152 495 139 184 47 11.372 308 il 7 979 
1927 New York. American. . Of 151 158 192 Tm 328 14 13 .963 
1928 New Yor American. . Of 154 536 163 1 54 4 .323 304 9 .975 
1929 New York. American, . Of .. 185 499 121 172 5 .345 240 5 4 984 
1930 New York.....American..P-of...... 145 518 150 186 49 10 .359 266 10 10 .965 
1931 New York.....American,.Of...... .. 145 534 149 199 46 5 273 237 5 yas 

1932 New York.....American..Of-Ib..... 1383 457 120 156 41 2 341 212 10 9 .961 
1933, New York.....American..P-of...... 137 459 97 138 34 4/ 301 215 9 7 970 
1934 New York.....American,.Of........ 125 365 78 105 22 Y 288 197 3 8 

1935 Boston. .......National.,.Of.,...... 28 72 13 13 6 oO .181 39 1 2 .952 


Major league totals.................. 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 
Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck Out 1,330 times. 


The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth (1919) in a game ween Boston Sox and 
New York Giants in Tampa, Fla. The ball travelled 587 teen . ne pce ae —_ 
*Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000, January, 1920. 


WORLD’S SERIES RECORD 


Year Club League 


G AB R H HR SB BA 
1915 Boston........Americas. , P. 1 1 0 0 0 0 .000 re 4 5 000 
1916 Boston,..,.....American. ,P 1 5 0 0 1) 0 .200 2 4 0 1.000 
1918 Boston.......,American.. 3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 1 5 01.000 
1921 New York. . American... 6 16 3 5 1 2. 313 9 0 0 1.000 
1922 New York . American ee Sg 1 2 0 0 .118 9 0 0 1.000 
1923 New York . American. . 6 19 8 7 3 QO .368 17 0 1.944 
1926 New York. -American.. 7 20 6 6 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1.000 
1927 New York. » American. 4 15 4 6 2 1 .400 10 0 0 1.000 
1928 New York.....American.. 4 16 9 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 
1932 New York.....American.. 4 16 6 5 2 0 .333 8 0 1 .889 
World series totals...........+..... - 41 129 37 42 15 4 325 73 12 2 .977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RB B 
1983 American... .....0+.+....OL.... 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 500 ae 0 0 1.000 
RORAPAUGRMIGAIS: cwlssecccesysOlscss 2 LO» 10) 90s tO 0) 00 0-0" 64 
All-star game totals..........+- 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 333 1 0 0 1.000 
PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP W L P 
1914 Baltimore-Providence.. .International.. 35 245 22 9 709 219 a ER TO1 oo 
1914 Boston..........+.... American 4. 2202 « 1667" 21 i210 eer 3.91 
1915 Boston, . .American.. 39 218 18 6 .750 166 80 59 85 112 2.44 
1916 Boston. . .. American 44 324 23 12 657 230 83 63 118 170 1:75 
1917 Boston. ......00 ++... American 41 326 23 13 .6389 244 93 73 108 128 2/02 
1918 Boston........ aCe American... 20 166 13 7 650 125 51 41 49 40 2:29 
POLO Boston... coo. cccce sees American... . 17 133° 8 65 615 148 59 44 58 30 2°97 
1920 New York....... «os. American... 1 dO D000) Oks ine ae eet 4.50 
1921 New York............ American 2 9 2 01000 14 10 4 10 “2 2o0 
1930 New York.........4. .American..... De) )Ba Fh 20'T000) ine Se ti Seeing ie eo eons 
1933 New York....... ooo American..... 4 39 1 01.000 12 5 5 8.) 8 > 0.500 
, ee 
Major league totals....... sesesesesse 1631,220 92 44 676 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 
WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP Ww L P 
1916 Boston. .........+..+-American..... Dy” 2% 1 0 1.000 % 1 BR BE erie 
1918 Boston........... «se American..... 2 17 2 0 1.000 13 2 2 7 4 7:68 
—_—_— CC CO  .. _ 
World’s series totals..........eeeee8 3 631 3 01.000 19 3 3 10 8 0.87 


LAER ares ces = 


REGULAR RECORDS IN MAJOR LEAGUES 


Most home runs, lifetime—714. Most runs batted in, 1 
Most home runs, American League—108. Most years eae eadestn tune heaea in—§¢, 
Most home runs, World Series—15. Most years 100 or more runs batted in—13 2 : 
Most home runs, major league season—60. Most long hits, lifetime—1,356 (tied). 
Most years leading in home runs—12. Most years league leader in long hits—7 
ae pore 2 x gaote wee pune rer atoay tong hits, season—119. . 
ome runs—lil. ] 
Most times twe or more homers in game—72. Most Penne LEAP RG Tee ee eee 


Most home runs with eu ful season 4 (lisa. ni eee league leader in extra bases on long 
, five consecutive games— ed). Most extra bases on long hits, season— 

Most runs in league, season—177. i : é each 
Most years leading league in runs—é. bite i4 tue OF mike cutre, Derren jong 


‘total bases, season—457. Most 
Most years league leader in total bases—6 (tied). series) "9086 
‘Highest ercentage lifetime—.690. Pitcher 
Most years nee eader in slugging percentage— 

Highest slugging Snes peas ae f 
bases on balls, i = 2, set 
Most poe league eee “pases on balls, life- = 


time— 
Most. con: 1915 Boston AMEL. Pe icie cis maelelsiatet si eeaine 
onsecutive years league leader, bases on 1916 Ee 


bal AMOK) ccc tinisieivsivieleis aetna 


Most years 100 or more bases on Is— 1917 Boston (AMmer.)......cccsccsestesess 
Lots years Te ee ee 1918 AMED:) cnc .osnetean tena 
Most strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. ' 


RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 


Most series played—10 (tied). es 
a Most series hitting .300 on better—6. rare ew oe aos : 
¥Z Highest batting average—series—.625. Bano were thes 
Most runs, total series—37. 1998 New OF Zo 
Most runs, game—4 (tied). qpad otlen. S cte, | ence 
“4 Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9. 1998 New York Fee Be 
4 Most base hits—four game series—10. 1929 New woe Peep : 
Be Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 1930 New York ¢ Ret) oe 
Most home runs, total series—15. SENG ore Amer): 
Most home runs, seven game series 4 (tied). ee New ore ¢ ry he 
Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 932 New York (Amer. 
Most times three home runs, game—2. 1933 New York (Amer.)........0.....65 : 
Most total bases, total series—96 (broken) . 1934 New Zork Amer.)........ wielelolate Geet 
Most total bases, four game series—22 aoe eestor (Nat, as iets Rieieo 22 Syn 
E Most total bases, game—12. parOe yn (Na Y “ip gitaesly slriee rae 
E- Most long hits in four game series—6.. ee Exhibitions site 2 eee 
. ost long hits in six game series— ed); «| ~ 20 World. Beries. .ssiss- sapiens teoraaecnes 
-— Most long hits, total geties— 24. ). Series place money 
4 Most extra base hits—tetal series—54. + OOLUaNIoG | 
aeoee eae Aree wae 2 (twice). a - Dotal 5 scin.empsearns steps a ow Sin sain oie at $1,091,477 
4 ost times batted in three runs, one inning—2. 
= Most bases on balls—total series—33. ; eee from Baltimore and farmed: 
“3 Most bases on balls, six game series—8. 
q orp ated on, balls, 8 seven game series—11, Srey} = 3 Fevkes Uno Ve Hee, Spor 
Mo ases on S, same—4. 13, 1948) and sent to the Baseba all of Fame 
Most strikeouts, ates series—30 (broken). Cooperstown, N. Y 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
The shrine of organized baseball, dedicated June 12, 1939, is located in Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Alexander, Grover C, Duffy, aes Mecinnitys: Joseph J. 
Anson (Cap), Adrian C Evers, John McGraw, 
Baker (Home Run), J. Frank Ewing enn: William B. Nichols kid), Charles v6 
Barrow, Edward G. Foxx, James aS O’Rourke, James H. 
Bender (Chief), Charles Frisch, Frank Ott (Mel), Melvin T. 
Bresnahan, Roger Gehrig (Lou), Henry Louis Pennock, Herbert J. 
Brouthers, Dan Gehringer, Charles Plank, Edward 8. 
Brown (Three zinger)» Mordecai P. eke engl ore Benjamin Radbourne (Old Hoss), Charlie 
Bulkeley, Morgan C. Griffith, Clark C. Roper Wilbert 
Burkett, Jesse C. Grove ersten Robert M. Ruth (Babe), George H. 
Cartwright, Alexander J., Jr. Hartnett (Gabby), Charles L. Ban Raymond W. 
Chadwick, Henry Heilmann, Harry Edwin Simmons (Al), pleveiys gt 
Chance, Frank L. Hornsby, Rogers Sisler, George H. 
Chesbro, John D. Hubbell, Carl Spalding, "A Tbert G. 
Clarke, Fred Jennings, Hugh Speaker (Tris), Tristram E. 
Cobb, Tyrus R. Johnson, Byron B. Terry, William H. 
Cochrane (Mickey), Gordon S. Johnson, Walter P. Tinker, Joseph B. 
Collins, Edward T. Keeler, William Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
Collins, James Kelly ing), Mike J. Vance (Dazzy), Arthur Charles 
Comiskey, Charles A Klem, William J. Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
z Connolly, Thomas H, Lajoie, Matiolear? Wagner (Honus), John Peter 
; Crawford (Wahoo), Samuel E. Landis, Kenesaw M. Wallace, Roderick J 
a Cronin, Joseph Edward Lyons, Theodore A. bvaiss Edward A. 
= Cummings (Candy), W. A. Mack, Connie Waner, Paul Glee 
Dean (Dizzy), Jay Hanna Maranville, Walter J. (Rabbit) | Wheat, Zachariah Davis 
Delahanty. Ed Mathewson, Christy Wright, George 
Dickey, William M. McCarthy, Joseph V. Wright, Harry 
DiMaggio, Joseph Paul McCarthy, Thomas F. Young (Cy), Denton Te 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


Source: Leagues’ Service Bureaus 
(For seating capacities, see Page 833) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 

t. from plate Ft. from plate 

to fence to fence 
Name of park —— City Name of park —— 
RF | CF | LF RF | CF | LF 
.| Yankee Stadium....| 296] 461] 301 San EER SIGODs Candlestick Park... | 330) 410) 330 
Ss .|Fenway Park. . 302] 420] 315]|Los Angeles... |*Coliseum...... : 300} 420; 251 
..|Municipal Stadium. 320} 410} 320}|Chicago..... . . | Wrigley Field, .; 353] 400] 355 
Detroit. . .|Briggs Stadium.. 325) 440) 340/|Pittsburgh..../Forbes Field.......} 300] 457) 365 
i Comiskey Park.....| 352) 415] 352||Cincinnati.....|/Crosley Field......| 366) 387} 328 
../Grifith Stadium...,| 320} 401) 350||St. Louis......|/Busch Stadium.....| 310} 426] 351 
Baltimore..... Memorial Stadium. .| 309] 410} 309||Milwaukee....|County Stadium.,.,| 315} 402) 320 


Kansas City...|Kansas City Stad...| 353) 421] 330{||Philadelphia.. .|Connie Mack Stad.,| 329) 447| 334 
*Temporary new home of former Brooklyn Dodgers. 


52 Major League Grand-Slams in 1960 


Major league batters hit 52 grand-slam home runs during the 1960 season, the American League ac- 
counting for 27 and the National League for 25, Baltimore led with seven, an Orioles’ record. 


ar 


810 Sporting Events—No-Hit Games; Longest Games; Longest Throw 
Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 
¢ ames 


Complete Nine-' 


1925—Sept. 13. ......06..-|V! Sislats ss me pre-s aap 

1926—Aug. 21. .....0..-+0/LYODS. pecs scces ees 
FOROS NERVIS ms eis'e' vee 0 |ELUDDELL. oS os ob eww ee 
1931—April 29.. Merrell. vc a's cad uv/balens 
1931 .8 


4 


—Aug Biialitd <anpieere Anemcs easee OA 
1934—Sept. 18 .|Newsom (2). 
1934—Sept. 2 P. Dean... 

5—Aug, 
1937—June 1 
1938—June 11 = 
1938—June 15 .|Vander Meer..... 
1938—Aug. 27 Rs keginee prabetaace 


.|Pearson, . 
Peller (8). oid siviiaainrs 
Carleton..... 


PELTED SOLLTTLELEOMTE TTT R ORCC ERT C CERES 


1948—Sept. 9..... Rialatetersie’s VAiciwam wemtiiacoe Brooklyn. N, (night game). 

1950—Aug, 11............|Bickford..... ieee Boston-Brooklyn N_ (igus game).... 

1951—May 6.............-|Chambers..........4-- Pittsburgh-Boston. A. (2nd game).... 

1951—July 1...... ial afeteaTe sat Et OU LORiat olets tala drelepaiectnace =n Cleveland-Detroit A. (Ist game)...... 

1951—July 12......... B¥eie’o] EUOUNOIGN ,rc.aresaaldigaraauens New York-Cleveland A. (night game). 

1951—Sept. 28... Reynolds. . .+ |New York-Boston A. (first game).... 

1952—May 15 -|Trucks... Detroit-Washington A... = 
52—June 19 Erskine Brooklyn-Chicago WN... 

1952—Aug. 25 Trucks 

1953—May 6... Holloman 

1954—June 12 Wilson. .............+.|Milwaukee-Philadelphia N.......... 

1955—May 12 ..... SORES Fo sda a aead-ae oe CHIGSZO-PHGSbUrgh COIN. Sie slates aslo 

1956—May 12 FOPsKING . oo c0 4 ae dice « [ROORIVRONOW SOLK IN iim ce num es nae 

1956—July .1..... . ParTMell r vn sis ai6.0e)5'e | o'y | ORMOND CDIORRO yA nies cnis xin gw wsiniales 

1956—Sept. 25. ......e.0e MBB 6 vida tien tces.50 

1956—Oct. 8..... sina re oree PMAEROD (4) i06sasweiceiaas 

1957—Aug. 20 -|Keegan. .....e0-.-...-/Chicago-Washington A.......... 

1958—July 20.. PWN RINT 0 ase cy.e mace TNCs ep ta 

1958—Sept. 20. .|Wilhelm., 

1960—May 15.. .|Cardwell. 

1960—Aug. 18. . .|Burdette. 


1960—Sept. 16............|Spahn Sone 
(1) Perfect game, no one reaching first base. (2) Newsom pitched nine hitless innings, then 


* allowed one hit in tenth. (3) Opening game of season. (4) Perfect game, first World Series no-hitter, 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RHE 
BRBO RIVA Pde cis asi sree TRO a Maen COKOLOKHDOVOODVOV0000000000—1 g 2 
Bie SOMMER ee iiss sear clays caaaca soos 00000100000000000000000000—1 15 2 


Game called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes of play. 
Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 


CH COG ETE) OS aS SC a 00100000000000000000000 3—4 16 @ 
Sree Nera. Te signees ba 9, ele ne SOO e eo sie wales 000001000000000000000000—1 15 1 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 


Detroit ........cseeee Pewee veereetyeavecenee 00000010000000000000000 O12 it 3 
Philadelphia .......+ssesseee. ereecveressess 000100000000000000000000—1 16 1 
Time of game, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness. Batteries—Mueller (1924 innings). 
Trout (443) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 
LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. > minutes— 


LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1946 


co Potbhobolat | ones AOE TOG Rene SMR rch SIRE IRC Ritaters eisciptereieye 0000000000000000000—0 10 3 
FE BOU Smee eRe, Cates Sone bel ota ee COKOD0XD0D0D000000000000 8 i 
Game called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. 
The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves (National League layer i 
Aug 1; 1018, before Pitiaburgn won in the aist ining, @ t60. ee eee eoeteleas farina 


LONGEST 9-INNING GAME—AMERICAN LEAGUE—3 Hr. 52 Min.—New York, N. Y., May 1953 


The longest nine-inning game in the history of major league baseball—3 hours 52 mi — 
played in Yankee Stadium, New York, May 25, 1953, between the New York ‘Yankees and the 
Boston Red Sox. The Red Sox won, 14-10. It required 2 hours 18 minutes to complete the first 
five innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them pitchers. NATIONAL LEAGUE—3 Hr. 50 Min.—Chicago 
Cubs defeated San Francisco Giants, 20 to 9, at Chicago Aug. 13, 1959. 


LONGEST MAJOR LEAGUE DOUBLE-HEADER—7 Hr. 24 Min.—St. Louis, Mo., June 8, 1958. 


The longest double-header in major league history—7 hours 24 minutes—w i 
phia Phillies and the St. Louis Cards in St. Louis June 8, 1958. Harry Aneta tere fooee cn 
the 14th inning gave the Phillies a 6-to-4 victory and a split with St. Louis. The Cardinals won the 


first game, 6 to 5, in 10 innings. 
Long Throw Record 


Outfielder Don Grate of the Minneapolis Millers (American Association) threw a baseball 445 


feet 1 inch during a field day with special events at tr i 
SPARE He nctined at saa ee sey pecial | at Metropolitan Stadium, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug, 


Sporting Events—Minor League Pennant Winners; Junior World Series 811 
Minor League Pennant Winners in 1960 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN DIVISION 
Pe oa : 
O] uw | cA Cy 2) 
els} ll! | Zl l= 
8 CO} 5] | § 31s ; % 
SIS EE: 6 | 32 Si elo] 8/2) Sel | te} 
gs] slelelSialei els] 8] gz 5|/ S| | | 8) sie | $8 
slglglgisisisisig || 3 | 33 Bl 2) ola) Ss) ew! a) ol os 
Elm ml epee) E18) a | om ABBR ERR: 
Toronto. ;.|—|16|13|14|11/14/14|18|100|54|.649| — | A) 2) 2) 0) B) a) Ea) | Oe 
on = 82/70].539/17 13/14/12! 14/14|88166 
Rochester..| 9| 8|—|13|12|15|10|14| 81/73|.526|19 | Pyonv eh [7q|_9) 12|49] 14] 12| 14 1488166) 87h oe 
Buffalo....| 8| 8] 9|—|12|13/13/15| 78|75|.510/21 » | ppcQuiswille. 13) | 8/11/11) 13/11) 18/85)65)-556) 274 
Jersey City|11)11/10} 9}—|10|13|12) 76|77|.497|2314 | st. Paul.’ ‘| 9/11] 9 13 14 2 1 83 i 338 2 
olumbus..| 8] 9] 7| 9/12/—j13]11| 69/84].451/3014 Minn’ polis. 8/11]13 “9 —J]17]12|12|82|72| 532 
Monuiear’ “| S| steel 2la8la2lra|°} 83/88|-423/8474 | Charleston.|10| 8] 8] 8] 5|—|14]12|65|88|.425|2244 
_ Indi’ apolis.| 8]11/10| 7/10] 8|—|11|65|89|.422|2 


Batting Averages (Unofficial) 


Player—Club . ab. h. hr. rbi. es 
Gonder, Richmond,.... 105 336 11 1d Ae P27 
1 


125 
152 591 178 16 
133 9 


Pitching Records (Unofficial) 


Pitcher—Club ¢. ip. so. w lL. era. 
Cicotte, Toronto....... 28 201 149 16 7 1.79 
Stafford, Richmond.... 22 144 101 il 7 2.00 
Nunn, Jersey City..... 37 162 96 12 6 2.11 
Stock, Miami.......... 21 128 102. 8 6 2.25 
Gomez, Buffalo-Miami.. 14 103 7 PANO 227 
Umbricht, Columbus... 19 126 97 8 5 2.51 
Perranoski, Montreal... 47 139 83 9 8 2.72 
-Scantlebury, Toronto... 53 106 58 7 5 2.72 
Coleman, Toronto...... 23 153 113 9 8 2.76 

PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
£ 
iS} ° 
ole dees & 
Q| «| | of eo} >|t S 
| a] 2) o| &] 2] & =] ed 
&| Gl aiAals| &| eis a | 32 
alo B/E) SiS] ae] e! 8 = 
OlSl a] elo] Siu ti GS 
a ala! a@| ol a|#| ols! o| o So 
alelalalalal>|alelo) a | Os 
Spokane. , .|—]13)15/14/15)11/12)12)92|61|.601/—— 
Tacoma...| 9/—/11/10)12]13/15|11)81/73).526/1134 
Salt Lake..| 7|11/—|11/10|10|16)15/80/73|.523|12 
San Diego.| 7/12/11|—| 9|14/10)14|77|75|.507/1434 
Seattle....| 7/10)11)/13|—|14| 8)14/77|75|.507|1434 
Sacramento]11| 9/12} 8| 8|—|11|14)73/81|.474|1914 
Vancouver.|10} 7} 6/11}13|11|—!|10|68/84|.447/233¢ 
Portland...|10111| 7| 8| 8| 8|12|—(64/90|.416'28 14 


Batting Averages (Unofficial) 


Player—Club é. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
Davis, Spokane......., . 
Johnson, San Diego.... 138 517 172 


Dal,.-Ft. W.| 8| 4/11/10/10110 i —|64|90|.416124 
*Won playoff title, 4 games to 2, 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) 
er | h. hr. 


Player—Club be b. rbi. pct. 
Osborne, Denver....... 141 482 165 34 119 .342 
Yastrzemski, Minn,.... 148 570 193 7 69 .339 
Alusik, Denver. ....... 139 487 160 26 106 .329 
Williams, Houston...., 126 473 153 26 80 .323 
Boros, Denver......... 151 571 181 30 119 .317 
Harris, St. Paul........ 117 438 138 22 88 .315 
Schaive, Charleston.... 138 541 170 78 .314 
Schilling, Minneapolis... 142 557 175 2 56 .314 


Jones, Louisville. 
Goryl, St. Paul.<...... 
Wood, Denver......... 
Umphlett, Minneapolis. 


7 Pitching Records (Unofficial) 
Pitcher—Club - ip. so. w. 


No 
8 


iS) 
J 
is) 
_ 
Or 
e 
i] 
wo 
i= 
(=) 
et 


Hartman, Louisville... 
Nottebart, Louisville... 26 
Schroll, Houston....... 25 157 
Hendley, Louisville.. oe 


i 
RM POOOUrOO: 
wo 


og 3,19 

Botz, Louisville........ 30 183 13 3.30 
McClain, Charleston... 41 223 112 11 14 3.35 
Kolstad, Minneapolis... 31 175 125 10 11 3.45 
Player—Club & ab. _h, hr. rbi. pee 
Conde, Spokane........ 137 483 157 4 7 25 
C, Smith, Spokane..... 141 565 182 20 106 .322 


Miley, Salt Lake City.| 134 484 154 5 62 :318 
Bright, Salt Lake City.. 153 587 184 27 119 "314 


O’Connell, Tacoma..... 143 506 158 4 59 .312 
Barker, Vancouver..... 151 566 176 14 101 .311 
Alou, Tacoma......... 50 627 192 14 73 .306 
Bevan, Seattle......... 131 478 146 8 66 .306 
Fairly, Spokane........ 147 505 153 27 100 .203 
Causion, Portland...... 132 473 142-3 65 .300 
Pitching Records (Unofficial) 

Pitcher—Club 2. ip. so. w. tk. era. 
Rudolph, Seattle......, 42 223 106 12 10 2.42 
Zanni, Tacoma........ 37 129 114 9 4 2,44 
Palica, Seattle......... 30 211 64 15 8 2.52 
Bethel, Spokane....... 21 134 77 9 5 2.62 
Rippelmeyer, Seattle... 33 229 98 16 13 2.71 
Parsons, Salt Lake City. 32 189 136 12 7 3.19 
McBride, San Diego.... 33 198 131 11 14 3.23 
Barnes, San Diego..... 24 122 92 5 10 3.25 
Moeller, Vancouver.... 28 171 120 8 3.26 
Rakow, Spokane....... 27 149 83 12 3.26 


Junior World Series of 1960 


The Louisville Colonels (American Association) won the Minor League’s Junior World Series of 1960, 
defeating the Toronto Maple Leafs (International League) 4 games to 2. 


FIRST GAME, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 28 


4 R.H.E. 
TIOUISVINO® of oe. so ee 001030 000-4 7 0 
BE REGHEG coed ti. 3 sco 000100 000—1 5 1 


tendance, 9,615. 
SECOND GAME—Toronto, Ont., Sept. 29 


000 000 yee ae ae 
SUIT ca Sige seuss si 
eats 00 012 32x—1016 2 


Attendance, 6,922. 
THIRD GAME, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 36 


R, H.E. 
Louisville . 000 003 000-2 3 1 
Hae 010140 00x-€6i11 0 


FOURTH GAME, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 1 


R.H.E. 
Toronto wees 130 000 000 00-4 9 0 
Louisville ...... 1.0°0..01-2° 0 0:0. 0 Joes 


Batteries—Chakales, Hawkins, Heman and Han- 
nah and Thompson; Rehm, Botz, MacKenzie and 
Lopata. Winning pitcher, MacKenzie; loser, He- 
man. Attendance, 4,235. 


FIFTH GAME, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2 

R.H.E. 

Toronto 000 000 0000 9 0 

Louisville .........'.. 40 

Batteries—Coleman, Cicotte, Negray, : 

bury, Heman and Thompson; Nottebart, MacKenzie 

and Lopata. Winning pitcher, Nottebart; loser, 
Cicotte. Attendance, 6,182, 


SIXTH GAME, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 3 


R.H.E. 
TOLORLO Ms qetes's eoeres 000 010 000—1 6 1 
PIOUS VIDIO! eines ge 20,3 000 113 00x—51l1 0 


Batteries—Ridzik, Scantlebury, Hawkins, Heman 
and Hannah; Hendley and Lopata. Winning pitch- 
er, Hendley; loser, Ridzik. Attendance, 4,643. 


{ 
t 


812 Sporting Events—Legion Baseball Champions; Football Champions 
American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


1941—San Diego, Calif.|1946—New Orleans, La, 1951—Los Angeles, Calif.| 1956—St. Louis, Mo. 
1942—Los Angeles, Calif,| 1947—Cincinnati, Ohio 1952—Cincinnati, Ohio 1957—Cincinnati, Ohio 


1943—Minneapolis,Minn.| 1948—Trenton, N. J 1953—Yakima, Wash. 1958—Cincinnati, * Onin’ 
1944—Cincinnati, Ohio 1949—Oakland, Calif. 1954—-San Diego, Calif, 1959—Detroit, Mich. 
1945—Shelby, N. C. 1950—Oakland, Calif. 1955—Cincinnati, Ohio, | 1960—New Orleans, La. 


In the 1960 finals at Hastings, Nebr., the Crescent City Post 125 of New Orleans, La.. won top honors, 
winning four games and losing one. Yellowstone Post 4 of Billings, Mont.. finished second. 


Professional Football Champions 


a SS apnoea 
Year | Eastern Diy. | Western Div. | Playoff | Leading Scorer 
1945 ;Washington Redskins,|Cleveland Rams........ Ciervelamt 15, Washing-| Van pee Phila- an 

ton: 146 04. ste oes EDR 5 ee ri 
1946 |New York Giants: ...|Chicago Bears......... eilene 3d, wow York 14 Fritseh, Gréen Bay: 100 
1947 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... ee 28, Philad 
: pic OE MS ee ee ae ey 9A or Harder, Chicago.....102 
1948 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......«... Philadelphia 7, Chi- 
i G0... aneas one Harder, Chicago...,.110 
1949 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Los Angeles Rams..... _|philadelphia 14, Los Harder, Chicago... ; 102 
CRS oe Roberts, N. Y..... 
1950 |Cleveland Browns....|Los Angeles Rams..,... Cae nd 30, Los An- 
CS ore roa teenies Walker, Detroit... ..128 
1951 {Cleveland Browns,...|Los Angeles Rams,...-. tas ‘Andeles 24, Cleve- 


land 27..aua ines eas Hirsch, Los Angeles. . 102 
1952. |Cleveland Browns... .|Detroit Lions Detroit 17, Cleveland 7,.|Soltau. San Fra neisco 94 
1953 |Cleveland Browns. Detroit Lions..... Detroit 17, Cleveland 16|Soltau, San Francisco.114 
1954 {Cleveland Browns. ...|Detroit Lions ..|Gleveland '56, ase 10} Walston, Phila....., 114 
1955 |Cleveland Browns. ...|Los Angeles Rams...,..|Cleveland 38, 


Gin) Seen Walker, Detroit......96 
1956 |New York Giants. ...|Chicago Bears.........|New York 47, Chicago 7. Tae Detroit =. a i 
j aker, Was on. 
1957 aes LOWE op ..|Detroit Lions. .........|Detroit 59, Cleveland 14 { Groza, Cleveland... 77 
1958 |New York Giants... .|Baltimore Colts..... ...]|Baltimore 23, New 
OREN ecteet yc. <). nie ex .|Brown, Cleyeland....108 
1959 |New York Giants. ...|Baltimore Colts........|Baltimore ams New 
York 16.. ....|Hornung, Green Bay.94 


Conference Football Ghani 


Atlantic Coast | Southeastern | Southwes 
Big 10-9 Big Five Conference Conference Gouterexee 
1944|Army......: Ohio State...... EO, dc. ai Dakes se} ats Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U. 
1945)Army.... ..|Indiana . alae wien DUR sicienic cis oes Alabama......|Texas... 


ns Ley 12 Be 

TB ee rete! LOWS cc acaie wie. nice Oregon State. |‘: ||Clemson..’...‘"‘"|Tennessee. ... | s A, 
“Johto State . Oregon State-Ore, Auburn Rae pees 
wa, jie. o | CAMTOrNIAs® aye oe Seas ieraeronty ate.|T. C. 

3 A Wiscobnlal? ate (Disbanded) — |Clemson..,...:.. 1a... ..00-/APkK-T, GC. Uns 


ye eae inn. ....|Washington...... 
Football Coach of the Year 
Coach School Year Coach School 


. |Northwestern 1948..,..|Bennie G. Oosterbaan, . ichigan 
Harvard 1949.,..|CharlesB. ater Wilkinson Unie. of Okla. 
. |Lafayette 1950....|Charles Caldwell. ....... Princeton 
.|Carnegie Tech ||1951....|/Charles (Chuck) Taylor. . |Stanford 
Iowa 1952... ,| Clarence L. (Biggie) Munn|Mich, State 
i ii\James M. Tatum........ Maryland 
.|Henry R. (Red) & Sanders,./U.C.L.A, 
.|Hugh Duffy Daugherty. .|Mich. State 


‘|Clark D, Shaughnessy. . 
.|Frank W. hy. 
.|William A, wateeandar 


Zc 


..jAlonzo A. Stagge........ ‘ |Pacific .|Bowden Wyatt Tennessee 
. |Carroll Widdous, Garciainatane Ohio State 1957. ., :| Wayne Woodrow Hayes. - 

., |Alvin N, MeMillan...... — 1958.... Paul F. Dietz Lies Spies: o ach peate 
eS RIBCUMESI ATS Say se ale acs © 1959..,.|Floyd B. Schwartzwalder. |Syracuse 


../H. O. (Fritz) Crisler. ; * Michigan 


Tee Football Teams for. 1960 


Composite Double Team Selected by Football Writers Association of America 


MOM SNe DPKG Sayisec ceca se Gia a oles Pitt | Center E. J. Holub .................. Texas Tech 
End Dan LaRose ..... atte stele torsee ... Missouri | Center Roy McKasson .............. Washington 
End Lee MOOLMAL atin tear iene eB ee Duke | Back Jake Gibbs ...., watlapina ia Mae wee Mississippi 
Madea BU Millet os. el. .secavebean caves Miami | Back Roman Gabriel ..,.. North Carolina State 
Tackle Robert Lilly ..... eas Texas Christian | Back Joe Bellino ........... Shape saucer Navy 
PR MCHICHENOMUECICO/ sy 5 ot saterarcieareesy SAN, Auburn | Back Bill Kilmer .....,....... at ue L.A 
Tackle Jerry Beabout .......,.00....00eee Purdue | Back Larry Ferguson ...,...+....0. A rect Iowa 
Tackle Merlin Olsen .............. ... Utah State | Back John Had].............:........ Kansas 
Guard Tom Brown ............0cceeen Minnesota | Back Bob Ferguson .............. : ‘Ohio State 
Guard Mark Manders Bihea Canta Towa | Back Ed Dyas ............e00s- oy Auburn 
Guard Joe Romig .............c.ccccuee Colorado, |! =a te 


Guard Wayne Harris .................. Arkansas Outland Award—Tom Brown, Minnesota. 


— Faleons | 

Blue and Silver 
32—Colorado State 

32—Stanford 


ming 
Washington ..20 
36—Denyer 


0—U. C. L. 
16—Colorado ......... 6 


ALABAMA 
Crimson Tide 
Crimson and White 
a aa sen oohogs 
6—Tulan 


34—Tampa 
3—A 
ALBRIGHT 


Lions 

Cardinal and White 
31—Muhlenberg ...... 
41—Thiel 
34—Drexel Tech .... 6 
20—Gettysburg 
39—Scranton 
21—Moravian 4 
7—Lebanon Valley ge 


ALFRED 
Saxon Warriors 
Purple and Gold 


20—Cortland St. ..... 7 
13—Union ........... 21 
19—At St. Lawr. ..... 22 
13—Hobart ......... 0 
I—C. W. Post ......- 3 
33—Brockport ....... 6 
8—Ithaca .......... 14 
0—Upsala ........ 0 
AMERICAN INT’L 
Yellow Jackets | 
ee and White 
6—Mass. .........--- 
20—Northeastern oat. 6 
296—Bridgeport ....... 0 
2—Springfield ....... 3 
0—W: Chester ......13 


0—Quonset N.A.S. ..12 
0—S. Conn. St. eek!) 
41—Cent. Conn. St. 0 


AMHERST 
Lord Jeffs, Sabrinas 
Purgle and White 


21—-Springfield ..... 6 
14—Delaware .......-12 
6—Bowdoin ...} 7 
7—Coast Guard ~ 14 
13—Wesleyan ........ 0 
2—Tufts .....--.-.-- 12. 
99 Trinity | 2.2’... 8 
21—Williams ..... . 6 
ARIZONA 
Wildcats 
Red and Disie. 
3—Utah .. a 13 
21—Wyoming pee Ape t 
16—Colorado .......:.35 
PST ieee Se eee es ly | 
26—New "Mexico tls 
2i1—West Texas St. ..14 
32—Idaho a 3 
28—Texas W. .. 14 
35—Kansas State 16 
35—Arizona State 7 
ARKANSAS 
Razorbacks _ 
Cardinal and White 
g—Oklahoma St. ... 0 
48—Tulsa ."......4..-+ if 
9—T. GC: Ue ...---. 0 
peer a, Pll aoxtagh wba 28 
QA—TOXLAR Sisco eee 23 
Mississippi Soret 10 
7—TexasA&M.... 3 
eee “SPE rey eee 0 
26—S. Lone oF ea 3 
ef rexns Teel 32.5. 


Ps s. siiitary Acad.) 
Cadi Knights 
Black, Gold a and ary 
37—Buffalo 0 
20—Boston Coll. 
28—California . 
16—Penn State 
9—Nebraska .. 
54—Villanova ........ 
30—Miami (O.) 
9—Syracuse ......... 
7—Pittsburgh ....... 7 


T2—NAVY |S oseiee viens 17 
AUBURN 
(Alabama Poly.) 
Tigers 
Orange and Blue 
3— Tennessee. ass 
10—Kentucky ....... 7 
10—Chattanooga ..... 0 
9—Georgia Tech .... 7 
20—Miami ........... 7 
10—Florida . ........ 7 
Letom pare ashy a2 
sr Floris State _/ (21 
0—Alabama ......:. 3 
BATES 
Bobcats 
Garnet 
21—Union 4 fans ce 6 
T= Tubts aes case's 43 
7—Worcest. Tech. ... 6 
14—Middlebury ...... 14 
13—Maine ........... 13 
O—Bowdoin ......... 6 
0—Colby .... 2-2-4... 32 
BAYLOR 
Bears 
Green and Gold 
26—Colorado ......... 0 
(CS tel OU no Re ES 3 
28—Arkansas . 14 
14—Texas Tech. sult 
14—Texas A.&M 0 
6—T. C. U. 14 
7—Texas . 12 
35—So. Calif. 14 
20—S. M. U. 7 
12> Rices chica. <2 i 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
Eagles 
Maroon and Gold 
pee ie OTE Oa 22 
(ATES re ancients + 0 
42 Mangusta ais 13 
17—Detroit ...... 19 
yh (ae Wig sara arr grt 14 
7—Miami ........... 10 
20—Villanova ........ 6 
23—Boston U.........14 
25—Clemson’...,.7. 14 
12—Holy Cross~...... 16 


BOSTON UNIV. 
Terriers 
Scarlet and White 


0—Penn State ...... 20 
7—Syracuse ......... 35 
20—Holy Cross ...... 14 
6—Ohio Univ. ....... 36 
0—G. Washington ... 0 
14—Connecticut ...... 16 
20—Massachusetts ... 7 
7—W. Virginia ...... vf 
14—Boston Coll. .....23 
42—Buffalo eee sooo 
BOWDOIN 
Polar Bears 
White 
OT Liss oh orate so 38 
14—Wesleyan ........ 16 
7—Amherst......... 6 
33—Williams ......... 7 
15—=Colbyr ts stereo .32 14 
Ge —Batesad alae dieccs 2 0 
28—Maine.. ences 21 
BRIDGEPORT 


Purple Knights 
Purple and White 


8—South. Conn. ....14 
19—Northeastern .... 9 
0—Hofstra.......... 
0—American Int). 
Si — Upsala ciinsee ase 14 
20—C. W. Post ........0 


18—Central Conn. ....16 


ae Se Se 
Blue and. White 
alif. Poly .......14 


15—New Mexico 


19—Denver’ ) 5.0... 2: 6 
6—Wyoming ........ 30 
6—Hawaili .......... 13 
BROWN 
Bruins, Bears 
Brown and White 
0—Columbia .......-. 37 
O—Wales. icc. er 9 
0—Dartmouth ....... 20 
7—Pennsylvania ....36 


36—Rhode Island ... .14 
21—Princeton 
7—Cornell 
8—Harvard 
21—-Colgate 


BUCKNELL 
Bisons 
Orange and Blue 
14—Gettysburg ..... 
7—Cornell ... 
41—Buffalo . 
19—Rutgers . 
28—Lafayette 
18—Lehigh .. 
12—Colgate . 
23—Temple . 
26—Delaware .. 


= 


; rey 
SCOMMOOnA 


BUFFALO 
Bulls 
Blue and White 


21—Temple ... 
0—Bucknell .... 
40—Youngstown 
44—Western Res 
20—Colgate ... 
24—Connecticut 
36—Gettysburg tre 
14—Boston Univ. ... 42 


CALIFORNIA 

Golden Bears 

Blue and Gold 
3—Tulane 5 
7—Notre Dame 
10—Army ....... 
21— Wash. State . 
10—So. California 
0—Oregon .... 
14—-Oregon Bt 
0—U. C.L. acne 
o—Wastington es 
21—Stanford 


CARNEGIE TECH. 
Tartans 

Tartan Plaid 
12—St. Vincent 3 

14— Waynesburg : 
6—Oberlin ... 
14—Grove City 
15—Rochester . 
14—Geneva 
0—Wash. & Lee ..... 

20—Westminster .. 


CHATTANOOGA 
Moccasins 
Blue and Gold 
35—Jacksonville St. .. 0 
21—Abilene Christ. .. ie 


33—McMurry ........ 3 
0—Auburn .......... 10 
24—Middle Tenn. .... 6 


0—Tennessee 5 
20—Tennessee Tech. . 6 
0—Mississippi 
0—Memphis St. .....42 
6—Miss. South .....30 


33—Marquette 
6—Miami (O.) 


24—Richmond 
7—Furman . 
twee 


6—V. z 
22 —Arkaneed “Bt; 


CLEMSON | 
i 


Orange and Pur. Le 
28—Wake Forest wee 
i3—Virginia "Tech 
21—Virginia .. 
17 Maryland , 

6—Duke 


20—Vanderbilt 
24—N. Carolina . 
12—S. Carolina . 
14—Boston a : 
42—Furman ieee 


COAST GUARD AC. 


Cadets, Bears 
Blue and White 
+2 


0—Geneva . 
25—Vermont 

7—Norwich 

vat CuLe 
14—Amherst . 


Blue and Gra 
28—Norwich it 


12—Maine ._. 
32—Bates ....- 


COLGATE 

Red Raiders 
Maroon and White 
28—Cornell 
22—Lehigh 
12—Rutgers 


14—-Yale™. 2002 
28—Buffalo 
8—Bucknell 
6—Syracuse 
14—Brown .. 
COLLEGE OF THE 
PACIFIC 
~ Tigers 
Orange and Black 
6—Washington ...... 5 
0—Mardquette 
28—Hawall... Jose 
24—Villanova .-....5; 
12—Washington St. 
25—Idaho™~ .. sos i 
26—San Jose State ... 
a 


6—Utah State 
6—Iowa State 4 
7—Fresno State ....32 


COLORADO 
Buffaloes 
Silver and Gold 

0—Baylor :.......5... 26 
27—Kansas State .... 7 
35—Arizona ........., 16 
21—Iowa State ....... 
19—Nebraska 
7—Oklahoma 
6—Missouri 
6—Kansas 
13—Oklahoma St. 
6—Air Force 


814 


COLORADO STATE 


Rams 
Green and Gold 

0—Arizona State ....39 
8—Air Force ........ 32 
8—Brigham Young .. 7 
B0—Drake fn wenn 3 
8—Wyoming ........ 
0—Utah State . 
= wi 


COLUMBIA 


ons 
Light Blue and White 
37—Brown ........... 0 


0—Princeton ........ 49 
SEG aS aeolian 30 
7—Harvard ......... 8 
6—Holy Cross .....,.27 

44—Cornell ......... 
6—Dartmouth ....-. 22 
16—Penn. ..... .. 6 
2—Rutgers ......... 43 

CONNECTICUT 

Huskies 

Blue and White 
Ba Vale Ae eas cee oe 11 
6—Rutgers .......... 19 
SI——MassS. -..2 0.5... eee 0 
30—Maine ........... 2 
16—Boston U. ....... 14 
New Hamp. ...... 17 
31—Buffalo .......... 24 
42—Rhode Island .... 6 
6—Holy Cross .,.... 30 


SOuNE LL 


Big Red 
Carnelian and ernie 
8—Colgate ... 28 
15—Bucknell 
12—Harvard 
6—Yale .... Re: 
18—Princeton . ae | 
pec eehis ie retrieve 44 


7—Penn 


DARTMOUTH 
Indians, Big Green 
Green and pci 
i—New Hamp, ...... 


8—Holy Cross 
6—Harvard .. 
0—Yale...... 
22—Columbia 
20—Cornell .......04. 
0—Princeton 


DAVIDSON 
Wildcats 

Red and Black 
16—Catawhba .. re | 
0—Wofford .. 6 
15—The Citadel . 
0—Presbyterian 
6—Richmond . 
§—Virginia Tec 
21—Lehigh 
21—Furman 


DAYTON 
Flyers 
Red and Blue 
0—Ohio UL occ. 
21—Cincinnati 
14—Villanova 
TASS A VIET iss ores ews 
0—Louisville ... 
0—Detroit ... 
6—Wichita ... 
6—Holy Cross 
8—Miami (O.) . 
I—Kent State 


DELAWARE 
Blue Hens 

Blue and Gold 
14—Lehigh. ........... 27 
12—Ambherst .:....... 14 
O—Lafayette ........ 3 
14—New Hamp, ......31 
6—Marshall ........ 6 
20—Hoffstra ......... 0 
26—Temple ... 12 
O—Rutgers ......... 22 
O—Bucknell ........ 26 


DENVER 


Pioneers 
Crimson and Gold 
28—Wichita ........-. 
28—Wash. State .. 
8—Utah State - 
2—Wyoming . 
12—Montana 


16—Utah ..... . 49 
6—New Mexico 2 
6—Air Force .. ee 
6—Brigham POUREY. .19 

21—Colorado St. 12 

DETASIE 
Titan: 

Cardinal and White 
21—Iowa State ......44 
26—Xavier FG 
14—Cincinnati van 
19—Boston Coll ; at 
13—Dayton ......... 

28—Quantico Marines. 7 

32—Maraquette ..... 12 
13—Villanova ........ i 

15—Michigan St. ....43 

DICKINSON 
Red Devils 
Red and White 
6—Wash. & Lee .... .23 
26—Hawverford rset 
14—F. & M yal 


6—Waener ... 47 

8—Lebanon Va 10 

0—Wilkes .... ae 

6—Johns Hopkins ...14 

0—Susquehanna ... 26 
DRAKE 
Bulldogs 

Blue and White 
0—Iowa State ..... 46 


17—S. E. Missouri ... 6 
3—Iowa Teachers ...14 
3—Colo. State .. 
7—North oe St 

14—Bradle. 6 

21—Washingion ‘(Mo.) AS 
7—Wichita 


DREXEL TECH 
Dragons 
Blue and Gold 
8—Lebanon Valley Seine 


6—Albright ...... 4 
9—Scranton ....... 27 
12—Penn M. C. ......13 
8—Temple ....... .30 
Q—Juniata .......... 42 
0—West Maryland .. 9 
0—Nat’l Aggies .... 0 
DUKE 
Blue Devils 


Blue and White 
31—South Carolina ., 0 


20—Maryland ........ 7 
6—Michigan ..... 31 
17—N, C, State ...... 13 
21—Clemson ......... 6 
6—Georgia Tech. .... 0 
I9—Navy sick wn coe 10 
34—Walke Forest . 7 
6—No. Carolina .... 7 
FLORIDA 
Gators 


Blue and Orange 


30—G. Washington .. 7 

3—Florida State .... 0 
eased gia Tech. ...17 

O—Rice sip ban seks 10 
12—Vanaerbilt | a) 
18S. ON hea oe 10 

FRubuen erkumetapoorere 10 
22—Georgla .......405 14 
21—Tulane’.. i002. 6 
18—Miami .......... 0 


FLORIDA STATE 
Seminoles 

Garnet and Gold 
28—Richmond 
0—Florida ......:... 3 
14—Wake Forest . oe 
0—The Citadel ...... 
13—Mississippi State . 13 
22—William & Mary . 0 


0—Kentucky ........ 23 
T—Miami ........... 25 
6—Houston ......... 7 
21—Auburn. ......... 57 


FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL 
Diplomats 
Blue and mii 5 
14—Denison ... 3 
6—Johns Hopkins . 12 
8—Wash. & Lee 38 
21—Dickinson ......, 14 
13—Trinity ....... 32 


29—Albright 


FURMAN 
Purple Hurricanes 
Purple and White™ 

a art Ha Soins 
i—Tam 7 
25—Wilham & Mary 
41—Wofford .. 
6—The Citadel 
33—Miss. Coll. 
0—Alabama .. 
28—Richmond ...... 
22—Davidson 
14—-Clemson 
GEO. WASHINGTON 
Colonials 
Buff and Blue 
7—Florida 
19—The Citadel . ..14 
ae & Mary .19 
10—V. M. ago 
So Nostn Uni 
20—Air Force ... = 8 
16—Richmond So! 
21—Virginia Tech. ... 8 
26—West Virginia ... 0 
GEORGIA 
Bulldogs 
Red and Black 
6—Alabama..... 21 
18—Vanderbilt ..... cat 
38—South Carolina ... 6 
3—So. California ...10 
20—Miss. State ......17 
17—Kentucky .......13 
45—Tulsa ..... . fa 
14—F lorida ‘ 
6—Auburn ..... = 
7—Georgia Tech ... 
GEORGIA TECH 
Yellow Jackets 
Gold and White 


o 


23—Kentucky 
16—Rice .... 
17—Florida .......... 
6—L. S. U. .. 
7—Auburn .... 
14—Tulane .... 
0—Duke ..... 
14—Tennessee 
15—Alabama .. 
6—Georgia 
GETTYSBURG 
Bullets 
Orange and Blue 
T—Bucknell ......... 14 
26—Juniata .... ora 
21—Lehigh ... 53 
8—Albright ... .20 
14—Muhlenberg 12 
7—Lafayette . 10 
8—Hofstra ... .26 
6—Buffalo ... 36 
14—Temple =o 
HAMILTON 
Continentals 
Buff and Blue 
eS Rees Sestak 
46—R. P. aie © | 
é_Robart’ Sell rsp eae 0 
36—Swarthmore .....32 
22—St. Lawrence ....22 
8—Wagener ......... 26 
22—Union 93. Sen 20 
HARDIN-SIMMONS 
Cowboys 
Purple and Gold 
14—Cincinnati ....... 15 
0—Miss. Southern ...27 
I—Tulsa .........4.. 21 


0—Arizona State ...-28 
7—Memphis State .. .42 
0—W. Texas State . 21 
6—Texas Western ...45 
19—N. Texas State ...28 
12—Trinity (Tex.) ...43 


3—N. Mex. State ...40 
HARVARD 
The Crimson 
Crimson 
13—Holy Cross :...... 6 
12—Massachusetts ...27 


Sporting Events—-College Football Scores in 1960 


8—Columbia . 
th 


22—St. Lawrence 12 
G—— Tues - 5. ics ete oes 26 
I—J. Carroll ........ 6 

HOFSTRA 


Flying Dutchmen 
Blue and Goid 


28—Scranton ........ 14 
20—Upsala: 2: cee 6 
O0—Bridgeport ....... 0 
W.. BOsk?. aries 4 
6—Temple...... 22% 4 
0—Delaware ........ 20 
26—Gettysburg ...... 8 
24—Springfteld ~... 8 
32—King’s Point ....12 
HOLY CROSS 
Crusaders 
Royal Purple 
6—Harvard ....... -13 
14—Boston U....... +20 
6—Syracuse™......... 15 
9—Dartmouth _..... 8 
27—Columbia ........ 6 
20—Marauette ....... ct 
36—Dayton-.......... € 
8—Penn State ...... 33 
30—Connecticut ..... 6 
16—Boston Coll. . ...12 
HOUSTON 
Cougars 
Red and White 
0—Mississippi ....... 42 
14—Miss. State ...... 10 
20—Oregon State ....29 
17—Texas A.& M. ... 0 


12—Oklahoma State .. 7 
0—Alabama . 
41—N. Texas State ..16 


14—Cincinnati ....... 0 
=e State .°.. 6 
BE—Tulae, yasencee oe 26 
ayer 
Vandals 
Silver and Gold 
6—Oregon. «... sain ae 33 
12—Washington ...... 41 
14—Montana ......... 18 
6—Utah State .......33 
8—Oregon State ..... 28 
14-—Hawall 204 ceurag 6 


14—Coll. of Pacific .. 20 
3—ATIZONA . Stivcce oe 
7—Washington ey is 

20—San Jose St. ... 

ILLINOIS 
Fighting Mlini 
Orange and Blue 


iv—Indlanak- Satan 
33—West Virginia 0 
1—Ohio State ....... 34 
10—Minnesota ....... 21 
10—Penn State ...... 8 
14—Purdue® h.85235 es 12 
7—Michigan ........ & 
35—Wisconsin ....... 14 
7—Northwestern ...14 
INDIANA 
Hoosiers 


Cream and Crimson 


6—Tlinois ©... Seca. 17 
0—Minnesota ....... 42 
6—Oregon State ..... 20 
34—Marquette ....... 8 
0—Michigan State ..35 


7T—Ohio State ....... 6 
7—Michigan ........ 29 
6—Purdue ..ii.505 35 


lue and Gray __| | Maroon and "White 
‘Temple ..... Bae ale 21—Maine ........... 13 


tees : . ea seee Serer 


21—Memphis St. 
0—Al bat 


0 |35—N. Hampshire 
28—Notre Dame ... 12—Hofstra .. 35—Springfield .. 


IOWA STATE 
Wlean LAFAYETTE MAMI 
Cardinal and Gold 0 | 4, Maroon und White Orange, Green, White 
yeah en ga ees 14—Pennsylvania ....35 |29—N. Carolina ..,...12 
44—Detroié -......... 21 | 90—Muhlenberg . 6—Pittsburgh . 
10—Nebraska ........ 1 |" 3—Delaware ........ 21—S. Carolina .. 
Kansas .......... 28) 9—Temple .........- 7 | 7—Auburn Coll, 
pee oedy Sec aorey ae 0—Bucknell ......... 
SEOUEL ~ Se ss 010% ate 
13—Oklahoma State .. 6 Sauget er: :36 | 28—Notre Dame ..... pee ae 
s «SSE Tecra ieee 8 | o2—Tufts -00002005/5..7/ 14—Syracuse 62001 ai | te eos 
2 20—Kansas State .... aa vee aa 
* 14=Coll. of Pacific .. 6 3—Debigh: sicske a: on 26} 0O—Florida ....... 18 | “7—Kansas ..... 
LEBANON VALLEY MIAMI (OHIO) 
JOHNS HOPKINS Flying Dutchmen Redskins 
Blue Jays Blué and White Red and White 
Sable and Gold 14—Wilkeg ........... 8| 6—Xavier .......... 
12—F. & M. - 6| 40—Drexél Tech. 8|15—W. Michigan ....14| 0—Wyoming ..... 
21—Ursinus . . 6| 6—Upsala ........... 0 : 
38—Haverford ... 0| 12—Muhtenberg ......27|19—Kent State ...... 22 
-— Wash. & Lee - 8) 22—Moravian ........ 16 |17—Villanova ........ 
8—Randolph-Macon .17| 19—Dickinson ....... 8 Oh 
21—Swarthmore ..... 12) “g—albright .......:/7 
14—Dickinson ........ 6| 93—Wash. & Jeff. ...14 “ 
17—W. Maryland ....18/37—penn M. C, ©... 16 |23—Dayton . tala oe 
10—Cincinnati 7—New Mexico 
JUNIATA LEHIGH oe 
Ha eee ae H eats MUHLENBURG : 
Blue and Gold Brown and White Wolverines Cardinal and Gray oak 
6—Westminster ..... 0|27—Delaware ........ 1 Maize and Blue 7—Albright ......... 317 
0—Gettysbure ...... 26 | 39Colgate ... 21—Oregon .......... 0 |14-Lafayette ....: Re 
20—Moravian ........ 0 52—Gettysbure 17—Michigan St. Q 1 16 ee ‘ 
i te hel ae dG 0—Tufts ..... 31—Duke Re ea 
RCteas COT. ate ole 0—Rutgers ... 14—Northwestern .... 2G 
42—Drexel Tech ..... 0| ¢=Bucknell .. i 0—Minnesota ....... 0 pr pte 
14—Albright ......... Ud aT omar ee 18 Sap bey cor Geece 16 |28—Seranton _ 
> eps meen Riserc tins at cnet neeee q ee aee e Sant 
KANSAS afayette ....... 3|29—Indiana.......... ‘oravian 
e eerhenkery: 1 d—onie State ...... 
rimson and Blue 
21—Texas Christian he 7 aoa pea STATE MICHIGAN STATE 
—Kansas State .... Parole. Bae Gold partans 
q—Syracuse ......... 14 =; “ Green and White 
é 28—Towa State 12... ADs see ee ee wc ittepuren ce A 7|32—Boston Coll. .... 7 
13—Oklahoma _....... 13] 2—Georgia Tech. .... 6|24—Michigan ........ 17 (fee ington aa 
14—Oklahoma State .. 7| 0—Kentucky ........ 3:25 —loWal- sc ncaota. con 27 Ss. at a n 7 
T—Towa ............. 21) 10—Florida .......... 13 | 21—Notre Dame ...... ey ee Force 3 
31—Nebraska .. -- 0} 6—Mississippi ...... 6 | 35—Indiana .......... 0 Soo e ie 3 
i 34—Colorado ... - 6] 35S. Carolina |....: 6 | 10—Ohio State ...... {4 _ Notre Dance eT 
a 23—Missouri 7| “7_—Mississippi St. 1. 3|17—Purdue ........:- 13 | 14Notre Danie Se 
"4 16—Wake Forest .... 0] 21—Northwestern ....18 41—Virginia |... Sag 
; KAN: ae STATE 1i—Tulane ..°....... 6} 43—Detroit .......... 15 | jy anny ee ot ee 
cats 
Royal Purple and White MAINE MIDDLEBURY NEBRASKA 
4 20—S. Dakota State .. 6 . Black Bears Panthers _ Cornhuskers 
; 0Q—Kansas .. 41 Pale Blue Blue and White Scarlet and Cream 
~ 7—Colorado . 13—Massachusetts ...21] g—Wesleyan ........ wie 
7—Nebraska i—Rhode Island .... 0 | 14Worcester Tech. .. 
7_Oklahom te eee el ne ee 
7—Minnesota 48| 2—Connecticut ......30 = 
7—Oklahoma State ..28| 13—Bates ............ 13 i —* x3 
T—Iowa State ....... 20 | 28—Colby ............ 12 | 93--Vermont ......... 6 
16—Arizona ......... 35 | 21—Bowdoin ......... 28 0—K: 
MINNESOTA 6—Oklshoma St. < 
blade MARQUELTE Golden Gophers 17—Oklahoma ....... ti14 
cal 
Maroon and Gold NEW. HAMPSHIRE 
Bee te recht. 23 | 3 Villanova.;.-13 | 26—Nebraska ........ 14 Blue Wildcats 
' ep aoe Ree 21 | 20—Coll. of Pacific .. 0|42—Indiana .......... 0 Blue and White 
aay mrs vt sha 10} 6—Wisconsin ‘35 | 7—Northwestern .... 0} 6—Dartmouth ...... 3 
—Sarshall "2 ...2...'0| 13—Boston Coll 12 | 21—Illinois .......... 10 | 13—Rhode Island .... 
aie “8. U. 0| 8—Indiana 34 | 10—Michigan ....... . 0} 7—Maine ........ ; 
13—Georgia 17] 6—Vanderbilt ‘a3 | 48—Kansas State ...._7/31—Delaware ........ 
23—Florida State 0| 0—Holy Cross 120 | 27—Towa ...-...- +++. 10 | 17—Connecticut ...... 
27—Vanderbilt ....... 0| 12—Detroit .......... 32 |14—Purdue .......... 23 | 28—Sprinefield ...... 
49—Xavier (Ohio) ... 0| 13—Cincinnati .......33 | 26—Wisconsin ....... 15—Massachusetts ... 
erg RARER OS ot Ze « Be MARYLAND MISSISSIPPI NORTH CAROLINA 
Rebels ar Heels 
a LO LLEGE Black and Gold Red and Blue Light Blue and White 
ond Gold 31—West Virginia .... 8|42—Houston ... 0—N. C. State . AER 
Red an te 13| 0—Texas v.a..-34|21—Kentucky .. 12—Miami ...... 
6—Trenton Sta 3 Ed | Be i se, 3s | ai-Memphis St 13. Notte Damien 
Ze Bloomsburg Rate | 10—N.-C. State 13 | 26—Vanderbilt ....... 0| 12—Wake Forest ..... 
Be po atOr state ic. 7|19—Clemson .. ‘17 |26—Tulane .......... 6—S. Carolina ....,.22 
je -Gertiand State .. ‘93|14—Wake Forest 13 UR Arroneas Whats ese Es ce eeu = 
Sale A Riek 0 6— esi yea a OMNSOW Hi iva esse « 
“ag ee eae eben Se on, 45—Chaitanooga'.. 19—Maryland’ 0-0. 23 
‘ "12 | 22—N. Carolina ...... 19 | 24—Tennessee ..... nae Duke sity sik Retire: 
Maw Eo State . 12 44—Virginia ......- 12|35—Miss. State .:... 35—Vireinia . 11.1... 8 


816 

NO, CAROLINA STATE 

0. C. oir 

20—Vireint een 

rginia Tec’ 

g—North © Carolina .. : 

26—Virginia ........- 

19—Maryland Bra moioee HH 


13—D) 
2)—Mississivi! So, ..13 
0—U. C. L, A. T 


14—Wake Forest |1:.12 
22—Arizona State ...25 
8—South Carolina .. 8 


NORTHEASTERN 


Huskies 
Red and Black 
0—Rhode Island ...20 
24—Norwich ......... 0 
9—Bridgeport ... 
6—Amer. Int’l 
O—Springfield ...... 
O0—Massachusetts ... 7 
22—Vermont 8 
6—Sou. Conn. ......32 


aa 


Wildca' 
Purple and penie 
19—Oklahoma .. 


21—Indiana ... 
21—Wisconsin . 
18—Mich. State 
14—Illinois .... 


NORWICH 

Horsemen 
Maroon and Old Soe 
16—Colby ... 
BooNortheastern . ay 
2—Coast Guard T 
12—St. Lawrence ....20 
O0—Vermont ........ 8 
26—Middlebury ... 


0 
13—-Worcester Tech, 0 


NOTRE DAME 
Fighting Irish 
Blue and Gold 
21—California 


Anker vi 
19—Purdue ........ 51 
7—North Carolina , .12 
0—Michigan St. ... .21 
pare orentern eareind! 
7I—Navy ee | 
13—Pittsburgh venice ead 
21—Miami (Fla.) ....28 
0—Iowa ie 28 
17—So. Calif. 0 
OHIO STATE 
Buckeyes 
Scarlet and Gray 
24—S. M. U. prart 
20—Southern Calif.” 0 
34—Illinois . : rey 
2l—Purdue. ..........24 
34—Wisconsin .....,.. 7 
21—Michigan St, ....10 
86—Indiana ....... 7 
12—Towa ........4.- 35 
7—Michigan . 0 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Bobcats 
Green and White 
28—Dayton Sano 
48—Toledo ; 
25—Kent. State ; 
36—Boston U, ... 
6—Xavier 


21—Miami (Ohio), 
24—-W. Michigan .... 
19—Marshall ... re 
14—Bowling Green .. 
48—So, Illinois 


OKLAHOMA 
Sooners 
Crimson and Cream 
3—Northwestern .19 
15—Pittsburgh .14 
MESHOXAS oh oeu.. cee Oe 
13—Kansas 1 
49—Kansas State ... 7 


AaaAseoooanAc 


O—Colorado ........ 17 
6—Iowa State ....,.10 
i9—Missouri . . 41 
14—Nebraska ..... 17 
17—Okla, State ...... 6 


OKLAHOMA STATE 
Aggies, Cowboys 
Orange and Black 

0—Arkansas the 

1—Missouri ees 28 


i 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1960 


28—Tulsa .....5+-44-- 7| %—Union .......- 
(—Houston ......... 12 | 16— e 
{Kansas Seis 14 ee Tech. . 
6—Iowa State ...... 13 Em sues 
ee oe ore 
—Nebras ee Aa 
6—Colorado ....... 13 RHODE ISLAND 
6—Oklahoma .. ....17 Blue and White « 
we fen ve ae gi em gk 22 
jucks §| O—Maine .........-. 
aoe and Yellow ee a ire 
33— Oa ne ‘erm 
0—Michigan ........ 21 | 16—Massachusetts 
20—Utah .......<.+5. 17 | 144—Brown © )....... 
33—San Jose St. .... 0 | 20—Springfield .... 
eepier < ete Sicha “ 6—Connecticut 
2 aliformiais= js. 
6—Washington ...... 1 a 
27—Stanford ........ 6 Bi = ae 
20—W. Virginia ..... 6 ue te = ate 
14—Oregon State ... 14 aoe ‘ech. 
OREGON STATE | |ip—Flofida 
Beavers 41-8. M M. i ag) 
Orange and Black 7—Texas .........-- 
14—Southern See 0 ao eene Tech. 
12—Iowa ....... ..22| Q-Arkansas ........ 
29—Houston . .20 | 21 Texas A.&M. 
20—Indiana 6|93--T. C.U 
Seanad oi 
as. g 
6—California ... RICHMOND 
20—Washington S Spiders 
25—Stanford ......... Blue and MS ak 
14—Oregon tise s. 
PENNSYLVANIA 6—W. Virginia .__ 
Quakers 12—The Citadel 
Red and Blue 35—Davidson ...... 
35—Lafayette ..... .14| "0—-Virginia Tech. 
0—Dartmouth ......15] 0G. Washington 
0—Princeton < 21) 35—Furman...... 
36—Brown -... 07] 7—Rast Carolina 
0—Navy 27) 19-Wm. & Mary 
0Q—Harvard ......... 8 
9—Yale-: jis asi. 5 34 ROCHESTER 
6—Columbia .. 16 Yellowjackets 
18—Cornell .......... 7 ye Baad sa 
hip eae pi 14—Hamilton 
Nittany Lions 0—Hobart 
Blue and White 14—Union 
20—Boston Univ. .... 0) 59 Vermont .... 
SY Sree eo Tes ae a 29—Carnegie Tec 
eal ota i hss ot 1 De Pauw an aise 
15—Syracuse arcu ek eg ; 
8—Tllinois .... |... 10 | S0—Re Fats 
34—W. Virginia ......13 RUTGERS 
28—Maryland ........ 9 Scarlet Knights, 
33—Holy Cross ....... 8 Queensmen 
14—Pittsburgh om 3 Scarlet 
PITTSBURGH — =| {3 Prmeete ois 
Blue and Gold Soe teehee 
ToMioniges St coe et og 
14—Oklahoma .. 15 36_Lafayette tes teees 
42—W. Virginia “ii)5 | B2—Delaware 0°00." 
ic —7.c i ea ea i 43—Columbia 
Syracuse ......... ; ; 
20—Notre Dame .>...13 oe tal eb 
i—Army vee T Scarlet and Brown 
3—Penn State -..14] Rochester 
42—R, P. I, 
eae 6—Trinity 
Orange ond Binet 22—Alfred 
8—Rutgers 13 | 20—Norwich .. 
49—Columbia ...... Q | 22—Hamilton . 
21—Penn ...... 0 | 12—Hobart 
g6—Colmete Ohi wat : an 12—Union 
21—Corne 
54—Brown ... . 21 SCRANTON 
14—Harvard » 2 Purple ond White 
22—Yale. «os... es. +-43) 14 “Hofstra <5... 
7—Dartmouth > 0 20—Lycoming 
20—King’s _. 
Cricres 27—Drexel Tech. 
Old Gold and Black 6—Albright 
27—U. C. L. A. .27 | 14—Juniata 
51—Notre Dame __._ .19 | 12—Muhlenberg 
183—Wisconsin ._. ,. 24| 26—Wilkes 


24—Ohio State SV aE 
14—Iowa Ses, Ae gar fl 
12—TIllinois : ..,14 
13—Michigan St. .... 17 
23—Minnesota ...14 
35—Indiana ~.:..... 6 


Pe) ava 
Fighting Engineers 
Cherry and White 
21—St. Lawrence . 42 
12—Hamilton ...... .46 
0—Kings Point 62 


ey 
20 
46 
38 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gamecocks 
Garnet and Black 
0—Duke 5 
6—Georgia 
6—Miami ‘ 
22—No, Carolina ... 
0—Maryland ........ 
6—L. S.U 


2—Clemson >... 4... 
8—N. C. State ...... 


41—Wake Forest 


so. CALIFORNIA 

Cardi: Gold 
State ....14 
6—Texas Christian .. 7 
0—Ohio State .... .20 
10—Georgia 8B 
27—California .10 
2i—Stanford 6 
0—Was. 84 
14—Baylor .. 35 
17—U. L. -6 


Cc. A. 
0—Notre Dame 


50. ee 
us 
Harvard act and Blue 


21 
20—Williams 18 
20—Colby ....+..+-- 40 
0—Northeastern Ae. 
3—Amer. Int. ..... oe 
oe Island .. ..20 
Hampshire ...28 
S_Notstra oS iota ae 
8—Massachusetts 35 
STANFORD 
Indians 
Cardinal and Hire 
14—Wash. State .15 
I—Wisconsin ........ 24 
9—Air Force -32 
10—Washington ...... 29 
20—San Jose St. .34 
8—U. C.h. A. ...... 26 
6—So. California || 21 
6—Oregon Bie Se | 
21—Oregon St. ......25 
10—California ; 21 
SUSQUEHANNA 
Crusaders 
Orange and Maroon 
18—Lycoming ..... nA 
33—Ursinus —........ 0 
14—Swarthmore ..... 0 
T—Upsala: 1k eared 8 
13— Waynesburg eh 9 
9—Wilkes a oe |) 
14—Cape ‘May C.G. 0 
26—Dickinson 3 0 
SWARTHMORE 
Little Quakers 
Garnet and White 
u—Susquehanna ....14 
32—Hamilton ....... 36 
25—Ursinus ..........26 
i—Wesleyan ....... 18 
12—J. Hopkins ....... 21 
18—Penn. M.C. ...... 7 
14—Haverford ....... 0 
SYRACUSE 
Orangemen 
Royal Blue and Orange 
35—Boston U, a 
14—Kansas .......... 7 
15—Holy Cross ...... 6 
21—Penn State ©..... 15 
45—West Virginia ... 0 
0—Pittsburgh ....... 0 
G6—AIMY | se. vccseas 8 
46—Colgate ......... Pe} 
21—Miami Be sce 14 
TEMPLE 
Owls 
Cherry and White 
26—Kings Point 13 
12—Buffalo ..... «21 
14— Muhlenberg 17 
7—Lafayete .. - 9 
4—Hofstra .... 6 
30—Drexel Tech. . a2 


12—Delaware ... 
0—Bucknell ... 
8—Gettysburg 


TEXAS 


Longhorns 
Orange and White 
13—Nebraska ........ 
34—Maryland ........ 
17—Texas Tech ...... 
24—Oklahoma 
23—Arkansas 

ce 


eee A. & M, 
TEXAS A. & M. 


Aggies 
Maroon and White 

ee ent ines oe 9 
14—Texas Tech _.... 14 
14—Trinity (Tex.) .. 0 
0—Houston ......... 17 
14—T. C. U. ......... 14 
Q—Baylor .......... 14 
3—Arkansas ........ A 
14—Rice. -.....,..-... 21 
St IOes 21 


14—Texas 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
Horned Frogs 
“eae and White 
7—Kansas .......... 21 
I—So. California oaths 
0—Arkansas a 


21—Texas Tech 7 
14—Texas A. & M 14 
{—Pittsburgh ...... 7 
14—Baylor .......... 6 
PI TERBS oie cies on 3 
O—Rice- . bo. Fe. ees, 23 
8—S2 MAU. ees 

TEXAS TECH 

Red Raiders 


Scarlet and Black 
38—W. Texas St. 
14—Texas A. & M. 


O—Tek as” oc. 5 5 eo 
I—T. C. oe oe 21 
Le atl PAC TIE asia ut 
6—Rice oe a8 
35—Tulane .......... 21 
7—Wyoming ........ 10 
6—Arkansas ........ 34 
TRINITY — 


Hilltoppers, Bantams 
_ Blue and Gold 


7—Williams : oe 
ae?) 
Bee +} 
& ...13 
21—Coast Guard .. 6 
8—Amherst ......... 22 
22—Wesleyan ....... 22 

TUFTS 

Jumbos 

Brown and Blue 

38—Bowdoin ........ 0 
43—Bates ........-. 12 
22—Trinity .......... 0 
14—Lehigh ......... 0 
10—Williams ........ 9 
12—Amherst ........- 2 
26—Hobart ........ . 6 
7—Latayette ...... .22 

TULANE 


Green Wave 
Green and Sky Blue 


4i—California 3 
6—Alabama ........ 6 
pa AOG ise a's ears rt 


13—Mississippi ...:..2 
6—Georgia Tech .. 


sae 


- Barer 
| 6-L, &. U. ......... 


TULSA 


18—N, Me: 


Blue, hie soos 


'—Arkansas ........ ri 
ui 


U..C. L. A. 
Bruins, Uclans 
Blue and Gold 

8—Pittsburgh i! 
27—Purdue 


22—Air Force 
6—So. Calif. 
16—Utah 


UPSALA 
Vikings 
Blue and Gray 
6—Hofstra 
0—Lebanon Val. 
8—Susquehanna .... 
14—Bridgeport ....... 
8—King’s Point .... 
14—Moravian ........ 
0—Alfred 
14—Wagner 


URSINUS 

Bears 
Red, Gold, Black 
0—Susquehanna .... 
6—J. Hopkins 
12—Wilkes .... 


22—Haverford .. a 
0—Kings Point ..... 


kins, 

Cardinal and- White 
13—Hawaii 
13—Arizona ...... 
17—Oregon 
17—Brig. Young ..... 
49—Denver Me) wigs 
T—Wyoming .. 
27—Colorado St. 
16—Montana 
6—Utah res ss Sed 
9—U.C.L.A ae 


VANDERBILT 
Commodores 
Gold and Black 
7—Georgia ........ 
0—Alabama..... 
0—Mississippi ... 
0—Florida 
23—Marquette 
22—Clemson .... 
0—Kentucky ....... 
22—Wm. & Mary .... 
0Q—Tulane ... Ls 
0—Tennessee 


VERMONT 

Catamounts 
Green and Gold 
0—Coast Guard ..... 
aa zee 
8—R. I. ..... 


por cnsstet 54 
8—Norwich ... 
8—Northeastern 
6—Middlebury 


I—N. C. State ...... 26 
7—Clemson ......... 21 
I16—V, Mz. is... cia 30 
6—Virginia Tech |... 40 
ae Forest ....: 28 
12—Maryland tetoee ¢ 44 
VIRGINIA M. I, 
Cadets, Keydets 
Red, White, aeuoe 
33—Wm. & ary ....21 
28—Buffa io Fc eer 14 
21—Richmond ....... 6 
34—G. Washington ..10 
30—Virginia ......... 1 


14—Boston Coll 14 
8—Memphis St 21 
18—Lehigh =. san 14 
20—The “Citadel amie 6 
12—Virginia Tech ...13 
VIRGINIA TECH 
Gobblers 
Maroon ape Figs hs 
14—N. C, State...... 
15—West Virginia. a0 
7—Clemson ......... 13 
22—Wake Forest 13 
27—Wm. & Mary nO, 
40—Virginia .. . 6 
20—Richmond . 0 
7—Davidson 9 
8—Geo. Wash ..21 
13—V. M. meee 


WAKE FOREST 
Demon Deacons 
Gold and Black 
q7—Clemson 
6—Florida State ....14 
13—Virginia Tech ....22 


13—N. Carolina ..... 12 
13—Maryland ..... eels 
28—Virginia ......... “eae 
12—N. Carolina eS .14 
I—Dukes oF neck 34 
O—h 8. Otek 16 
20—So. Carolina ||| 41 
WASHINGTON 
Huskies 


Purple and Gold 
55—Coll. of Pacific . 6 
41—Idaho .. , 
14—Navy .. 
39—Stanford 
10—U. C. L. 
30—Oregon St 
7—Oregon .... : 
34—So. California ... 0 
27—California ....... ir 
8—Washington St. .. 7 


WASHINGTON STATE 
Cougars 
Crimson and ped 


15—Stanford .14 
26—Denver ...:4.. 28 
21—Arizona St. _.... 24 
21—Calif. ...... Paral 
12—Oregon . 121 


51—Coll. of Pacific ..12 
29—San Jose St. ; 


. 6 

10—Oregon St. ...... 20 
18—Idaho .... = dl 
7—Washington ..... 8 

WESLEYAN 
Cardinals 
Cardinal and Black 

0—Middlebury ...... 6 
16—Bowdoin ....... .14 
26—Coast G. ........ 6 
8—Worcester Tech .. 0 
0—Amherst .... 13 
18—Swarthmore ...,. 7 
22—Williams .... .12 
22—Trinity 22 


, te . . 
7—Boston Univ, ... 
6—Oregon ... 5 


8—N. Mexico St 
7—Dayton . 
21—Tulsa .. 


an 
0—Virginia Tech 
O0—Fo; 
—Tulane 
0—Citadel f 
8—Vanderbilt ..... + +22 
0—Richmond 


Ephs, Ephmen 

Royal Purple 
20—Trinity ........ ek 
18—Springfield ....... 
O0—Middlebury . 
7—Bowdoin .... 


12—Wesleyan ........22 


6—Amherst ....22.2) ai: 


Ween 


Badge: 
Cardinal ha White 
24—Stanford ... i 
35—Marquette 
24—Purdue 
21—Iowa .... 
7—Ohio St, 
16—Michigan ... o 
0—Northwestern ....21 
14—Hllinois 


3 
19—Arizona oases 1 
41—Denver .-........ 2 
40—Colorado St. ..... 8 
I5—Air Forte.7 seas 220 
17—Utah .7... issn: Yi 
13—Utah St, .... 17 
10—Texas Tech Sep 
30—Brigham Young... 6 


XAVIER (OHIO) 
Musketeers 
Royal Blue ie White 
17—Miami (O 
ichi 


28—Quan. Marines ._20 
5—Cincinnati 
29—Louisville ..:..... it} 
0—Kentucky 
7—Villanova .-..:..2i 


YAL 

Elis, Bulldogs 

(unofficial) 

Yale Blue 
11—Connecticut 
9—Brown ...... 
30—Columbia 
22—Cornell 
386—Colgate ......... 
29—Dartmouth 
34—Penn ..2+.......4 9 
43—Princeton ..,....22 

39—Harvard 


rida St. 7 


818 Sporting Events—Post-Season Football; Cross Country Runs, Walking 
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Records of Post-Season Football Games 
Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance. For Bowl Game results previous to those listed 


below, see earlier editions of The W 


ROSE BOWL 
Jan, 1 Pasadena, Calif. 


1937—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 
19388—California 13, Alabama 0 (80, 000 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3 (91, 


Beemer Re ta Se ineton 0 (68,000 
945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 (35 /000 
946—Alabama S4, Southern California 14 (93,000 


Ee cree 19, 20, California 14 (93,000) 
1950—Ohio State 17, California 14 oe 963) 
1951—Michigan 14, California 6 (98. 939) 
1952—Illinois 40, Stanford 7 (96,825) 
1953—Southern California 7, Wisconsin . (100, 000) 
hoes es State 28, U.C.L.A. 20 (100,000) 
chamease State 20, Southern California 7, 


191 
1956—Micnigen State 17, UCLA. 14 (100, 809) 
1957—Iowa, 35, Oregon State 19 (97,1 
1958—Ohio State 10, Oregon 7 (100, bo 
1959—Iowa 38, California 12 (98,29) 7) 
1960—Washington 44, Wisconsin 8 (100,809) 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. €. 


SUGAR BOWL 
New Orleans, La. 


1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 (82,470) 
1951—Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 A 
1952—Maryland 23, Tennessee 13 (82,000) 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 (82,000) 
1954—-Georgia Tech 42, West Salone 19" (75,000) 
1955—Navy 21, Mississippi 0 (82,000 
1956—Georeia Tech 17, Pittsburgh 0 (80,175) 
195%7—Baylor 13, Tennessee 7 (81, eet 
1958—Mississippi 39, Texas 7 (82,000) 
1959—Louisiana Sta Clemsan’ 0 (82,000) 
1960—Mississippi 21, Louisiana State 0 (83,000) 


ORANGE BOWL 
Miami, Fla. 


1950—Santa cae 21 Sevbaigt 13 (64,816) 


1953—Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 (68,280) 
1954—Oklahoma 7, Maryland 0 (68, 718) 
1955—Duke 34, Ne raske. 7 (68, My: 
1956—Oklahoma 20, Maryland 6 (76,561) 
1957—Colorado 27, Clemson 21 (72,552) 
1958—Oklahoma 48, Duke 21 (76,318) 
1959—Oklahoma 21, Syracuse 6 (75,281) 
1960—Georgia 14, Missouri 0 (75,280), 


World Almanac 


Jan. 1 El Paso, Texas 

1950—Texas Western 33, Georgetown 20 (15,000) 
1951—West Texas State 14, Cincinnati 13 (16, 000) 
1952—Texas Tech 25 College of Pacific 14 (17,000) 
1953—College of Patifie 26, Mississippi sothera 


7 (11,000 
1954—Texas Western 37, Mississippi Southern 14 


9,500 
1955—Tesxse Western 47, Florida State 20 (14,000) 
1956—Wyoming 21, Texas Tech. 14 (14,500) 
1957—George Washington 13, Texas Western 


1958—Louisville 34, Drake 20 (12, 
1959—Wyoming 14, prae ieera (13,000) 
1959, Dec. 31—New Mexico State 28, North Texas 
COTTON BOWL 
Dallas, Texas 
ra ns 27, North Carolina lina 13 mS 347) 
951—Tennessee 20, Texas 14 (75,3 
1982 Kentucky 20, Texas Christian 7 (15,347) 
1953—Texas 16, Tennessee 0 (75,504) 
1954—Rice 28, ‘Alabama 6 (75, 504) 
1955—Georgia Tech 14, Arkansas 6 (75,504) 
ee a Texas Christian 13 (76.504) 
Pb Y ee exes Christian ait ptt ee 27 (68,000) 
Sg N avy ce 
1959—Air Force Acad. 0, Texas Christian 0 (75,504) 
1960—Syracuse 23, Texas era (75,504) 


BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
(Dec.) Montgomery, Ala. 

1950—South 31, North 6 (21,000) 

1951—South 20, North 14 (33. ,000) 

1952—South 28, North 7 (22,000) 

1953—South 40, North 20 (18,500) 

1954—North 14, South 7 (18, 000) 


uth 0 
1959—North 20, South 8 (20,000) 


SHRINE ALL-STAR GAME 
(EAST-WEST) 
San Francisco 

1950, Dec. 30—West 16, East 7 (63, 000) 
1951, Dec. 29—East 15, West 14 (60,000) 
1952, Dec. 27—East 21, West 20 (62,000) 
1954, Jan. 2—West 31, East 7 (62,000 
1955, Jan. 1—East 13, West 12 (60,000) 
1955, Dec. 31—East 29, reat 6 (60,000) 
1956, West 7, East 6 — 
1957, West 27, East 
1958, Dec. 27-—East 26, West 14 (60,000) 
1960, Jan, 2—West 21, East 14 (60,000) 


OTHER GAMES OF POST-1959 SEASON 
Bluebonnet Bowl, Houston, Texas, Dec. 19, 1959: Clemson 23, Texas Christian 7. Liberty Bowl, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 19: Penn State 7, Alabama 0. Holiday Bowl, St. Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 19: Texas 
A&I 20, Lenoir Rhyne 7. Copper Bowl, Tempe, Ariz., Dec. 26: National All-Stars 21, Southwest All- 
Stars 6. Tangerine Bowl, Orlando, Fla., Jan. 1, 1960: Middle Tennessee 21, Presbyterian 12. Prairie 


View Bowl, Houston Texas, Jan. 1: Prairie View 47, Wiley 10. Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Pla., Jan. 2: 
Arkansas 14, Georgia Tech 7. 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1960 


Event Distance Winner Time Site Date 
64th Boston Mar... ,/26 mi. 385 yds. |Paavo Kotila, Finland,....... 2:20:54.0/Boston, Maas .|Apr. 19 
Ak. U. Walks... ss 40 kilometers..,|Capt. Rudy Haluza, U\S.A.F.. 48:03. OJamaica, L i eo .|May 1 
A, A. U. Seenbon: .|26 mi. 385 yds. John J. Kelley, Boston A. Bone 2:20:13.6| Yonkers, N. ys .-|May 22 
A. A. U. Walk...... 30 kilometers...|Capt. R. Haluza, U.S.A.F.....| 2:38:45.0)Los ‘Angeles. . .|May 29 
A, A. U. :|40 kilometers... |Ron Laird, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club. oeeees | 3:45:16.0/Columbus, Ohio. |June 12 
A.A, U, .|15 kilometers. .|Al Confalone, ‘Boston ‘A: Act 4 
A. A. U. 50 kilometers. .|Ron Laird, N. Y. Pioneer ‘Club. 
1 EE DO .|20 kilometers.,.|Capt. R. Haluza, USA Soak 
A, A, U. .|35 kilometers.../Ron Zinn, U.S. Military Acad... Sa July 24 
A. A, U. . {11 mi. 163 yds. |Merle McGee, Santa Clara Y.V.|......... Long Beach, Cal.|Sept. 5 
A, A. U, .|15 kilometers... Sper Blackburn, Ohio Track ip ae ae 
pas Saath awh ie CORED ig aaptetrcarerom toranetetree ‘ t. Ignace, Mich.|Sept. 5 
A, TE Wal 4 cececs 25 kilometers...|John Allen, Buffalo, N. Y. 5 :28.3|/Providence, R.I.\Oct. 12 
Big Ten X-cty....,.|4 miles,....... Gerald Young, Mich. State... ; :35.3/Chicago, Ml...../Nov. 11 
IC4A X-cty........ 5 miles........|/Robert Lowe, Brown..... ; :40.4|New York....../Nov. 14 
Metropolitan A.A: U.| Peter McArdle, New York 
X-cty.. .|6 miles, re A. C,, RNS 0:58.8|Bronx, N. Y...../Nov. 20 
N. a A. A, Set: .|4 miles........ :|Al Lawrence, Houston,....... 19; 28.2|E. Lansing, Mich.|Nov. 21 
$8. E. Cont, X- ~cty....|4.4 miles...,... Bob Peet, Alabama..........| 21:09.6|Atlanta, Ga....|Nov. 21 


Breaks American Record For One-Hour Run 


James Green of the Boston A.A. broke the American record for the one-hour run at Gordon Field, 
Brandeis Univ., Waltham, Mass., Aug. 11, 1960. He covered 11 mi, 918 yds., compares to the previous 
American record of 11 mi, 314 yds. set in 1959 by Tom Ryan of the Culver City A. 
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Horse Racing Records 
Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars means the winner’s share‘of the purse. A mile is 
5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 yards. 


Belmont Park 


Elmont, L. I., N. ¥. 
; BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLDS, COLTS AND FILLIES) 
a (inaugurated 1867. Distance 135 miles) 


23 Year Winner, weight Time | Dollars Year Winner, weight Time |Dolilars 
= 1900. .|Iidrim (126)....... Ritts -|2.21 1-2) 14,790)| 1932. .| Faireno (126)........... ../2.32 4-5} 55,120 
; 1901. .| Commando 136) SO ean? 23 11,595||1933.. mre L267. 2 te Soe 2.32 3-5| 49,499 
; 1902. .| Masterman (126)......... 2.22 1-2) 13,220/| 1934. .| Peace Chance (126)....... 2.29 1-5| 43,410 
1903. .| Africander (126)... 2.23 1-5) 12,285||1935..| Omaha (126) ; 
1904* ,| Delhi a0 2.06 3-5) 11,575)| 1936. .| Granville (126) 
1905*.| Tanya (121)...... 2.08 17,240}| 193 War Admiral (126). . 
1906. .| Burgomaster (126) 2.20 22,700)| 1938. .| Pasteurized (126) . 
190 Peter Pan seeee+| 22,765)| 1939. .| Johnstown (1 
1908. olin i) eee Gy eee 22,765)| 1940. .|Bimelech (126). . 
1909. .| Joe Madden (126)....... .+|2.21 3-5) 24,550)| 1941. .| Whirlaway (126) 
1910. .|Sweep (126).............. 2.22 9,700} 1942. .|Shut Out (126) 
1913. .| Prince Bugene (109)... :: ..|2.18 2,825|| 1943, .| Count Fleet (126) 
1914, .| Luke McLuke (126)....... 2.20 3,025|| 1944. .| Boundin; 
1915. .|The Finn (126)........ «../2,18 2-5) 1,825)/1945..|Pavot (1 
916. .| Fr Ane? 4,100/|1946 .| Assault C126) 3 
..|2.17 4-5) 5,800)/ 1947. .| Phalanx (126)............ 2.29 2-5} 78,900 
-|2.20 2-5} 8,950)) 1948. .| Citation (126)............ 2.28 1-5) 77,700 
2.17 2-5) 11,950/| 1949. .| Capot (126)........ .|2.30 1-5) 60,900 
2.14 1-5) 7,950/| 1950. .| Middleground (126) 2.28 3-5| 61,350 
.|2.16 4-5} 8,650)/1951. .| Counterpoint (126) 2.29 82,000 
.|2.18 4-5) 39,200)/1952. .|One Count (126). 2.30 1-5) 82,400 
«| 2.19 38,000)| 1953. .| Native ae (126) 2.28 3-5| 82,500 
2.18 4-5) 42,880//1954. .| High Gun 2.30 4-5| 89, 
2.16 4-5) 28,500}|1955. .| Nashua 36) oar ph relS Seger BER 2.29 83,700 
2.32 1-5) 48.550)/1956..| Needles (126)............. 2.29 4-5| 83,600 
2.32 2-5) 60,910)/1957. .|Gallant Man (126)......... 2.26 3-5| 77,300 
Aa a 2.33 1-5) 63,430)|1958..|Cavan (126) .............. 2.30 1-5| 73,400 
1929. .| Blue zarkeDue 26). .|2.32 4-5) 59,650}|1959. .| Sword Dancer (126)....... 2.28 2-5)193,528 
1930. .| Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.31 3-5) 66,040/| 1960. .|Celtic Ash (126).......... 2.29 3-5) 96,785 
1931, .| Twenty Grand (126). //1!: 2.29 3-5| 58.770) 


*Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; Morris Park, 1890-1905. Distance 15g miles prior to 1874; 112 
miles, 1874-1889; 114 miles, 1890-1892: 11, miles, 1893-1894; 114 miles, 1895; 18g miles, 1896-1925; in- 
creased to 145 miles, 1926. Run at 114 miles, 1904 and 1905. ‘ot run in 1911 and 1912. 

SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEAR OLDS AND UP) 
(Inaugurated 1884. Distance 144 miles) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars|| Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars 
-|2.06 6,800) | 1932. .| White Clover ae ay (115)... |2.03 2-5} 11,100 
2.05 3-5| 7,800)|1933..|Equipoise (5) (132)........ 2.02 7,250 
-|2.05 1-5) 7,800|| 1934 is 
-10 2-5) 16,490) 193 
05 16,800) | 1936 
05 2-5} 16,800]| 1937 
05 1-5} 16,800)| 1938 
06 2-5| 16,800|| 1939 
03 19,750} | 19: 
c 03 2-5) 3,850)|1941 
Fa (4) + {2.04 2-5) 4,800)/1942.. 
1913. .|Whisk Broom II Bs) (139)... }2.00 3,000)/1943. . 
1915... poo (4) (122). ....... 2.05 2-5| 3,925)/1944,, 
1916.. r Rock (3) (101).......|2.05 3,450) | 1945 
1917 Bones (6) E22) Gos arcmin ince 2.05 1-5} 4,900/|1946 
1918..|Johren (3) (110). 12.06 5,850) | 1947 
1919. .|Corn Tassel (5) (108) 2.02 1-5} 5,200|/1948 
1920. .|Paul Jones (3) BO): 2.09 3-5] 6,350// 1949 
1921, .| Audacious (5) (12 2.02 1-5} 8,100/|1950 
1922. .|Capt. Alcock oe ‘08 ./2.05 2-5) 8,200);1951../Busanda r ae tae 
1923..|Grey Lag (5) (135)........ 2.03 7,800/| 1952. ./One Hitter (6) (112) 
1924. .|Mad Batter RS 538) eines 2.03-3-5) _9,150)/1953../Tom Fool (4) (128)........ 
1925. .|Sting (4) (122)............ 2.04 1-5) 11,300/| 1954. .|Straight Face (4) Race 
1926. .)}Crusader (3) (104)....... 2.03 13,150}|1955. . | Helioscope “ 2 Penge 2.00 
1927, .|Crusader (4) (127)........ 2.02 2-5) 11,875//1956..|Nashua (4) (128) .......... 2 
1928. .|Dolan ¢ sseeeee- «+ /2.06 3-5) 13,675)/1957..|Traffic Judge (5) (124)...., 
1929. .{Bateau_(4) (112)...... . »./2.63 2-5) 14.100//1958. . |Bold Ruler (4) (134)...... 2.01 
1930, ,|Petee Wrack (5) (122).. ..|2.07 2-5] /11,850|/1959..|Bald Eagle (4) (119)...... 2. 
1931..|Mokatam (4) (123)....... -|2.02 2-5) 11.200/|1960. .'Sword Dancer (4) (125)... .]2.01 1-5| 69, te 
The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. Run at Aqueduct in 1960. 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1952) Mark-Ye-Well (118)....... 13 |2.42 20,000/| Armageddon (126)........ 8 |1.37 22,000 
1953) Piatan (110 .---| 13 |2.43 2-5} 20,150)| Native Dancer (126). ..| 8 11.36 1-5] 23,05¢ 
1954| Fisherman z-..-| 13 |2.44 3-5) 18,900|| Jet Action (126)..... os 1.36 3-5) 26,250 
1955 Sas Cap (114) «ee...+| 13 |2.44 2-5) 18,250]| Traffic Judge (126)........ 8 |1.36 21,850 
1956) Riley (120)............... 13 |2.42 2-5) 18,450)}Oh Johnny (126)..,...... 814|1.45 1-5) 20,100 
1957| Promised Land (114)...... 13 |2.43 1-5) 19,800}|Clem (126).............. 8 |1.36 4-5) 19,100 
1958| Martins Rullah “ip ape they 13 |2.43 17.900||Sir Robby (126).......... 8 |1.36 1-5) 19,362 
1959| Middle Seay 0) Teer 13 |2.44 2-5) 18,225|| Intentionally (126).......| 8 {1.35 3-5) 58,072 
1960) Kelso (120) . ..«-| 13 12.40 4-51 35,800!| John William (126)....... | 8 11.35 2-5) 74,950 
Withers Sinker: run aE heaeauct in 1960. 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Wr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dell’rs 
2|\Mameluke (4) (112). 8 |1.36 2-5) 25,200||Native Dancer (122)......| 6% |1.14 2-5] 82,845 
1083 Tom Fool (4) (130). 1.35 4-5) 25,800)||Porterhouse ash 634/116 92,875 
1954\Native Dancer (4) (130) 8 |1.3591-5| 28,300||Nashua (122). 644 1.15 3-5] 88,015 
1955|High Gun (4) (130)....... 8 - 11.35 3-5| 25,500||Nail (122). ...... 61% |1.16 4-5)100,425 
1956 |Midafternoon (4) (111) 8 {1.35 37,700||Bold phen (122). ....| 6411.15 1-5) 91,145 
1957 |Traffic Judge () ee PA: fg) 44,600||Jester (122).............. 614 |1.16 1-5) 81,005 
1958 |Gallant Man (4) (130)..... 1.35 3-5| 37,620||Intentionally (122)....... 614 |1.14 3-5| 80,690 
1959 |Sword Dancer O., eee 8 |1.35-4-5| 74,235||Weatherwise (122). .. | 6146 )1.18 3-5] 88,470 
1960/Bald Eagle (5) (128 ho. i Little Tumbler (119). 614 |1.16 3-5) 85, Es 


Metropolitan Hdcp. oe ‘Futurity Stakes run at Aqueduct in 1960, 
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Belmont Park (continuea) 
COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. Boe an JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


¥r. | inner, weight Fur. Fur] 


me ee rs 
4-5 


nner, age, weight ime cs 


1951 BROWNE ZL) 0025 p:aviemieue.s diene il 12. 16 46,800}|Counterpoint (3) (117)....} 16 |3.21 3-5! 35,600 
1952|Real Delight oo .{| 11 |2.17 4-5] 45,100]|One Count (3) (117)......{ 16 j3.24 i 52,100 
1953)/Grecian Queen 11 |2.18 3-5 .500|| Level Lea fe i 2 -| 16 13.27 55,100 
1954|Cherokee Rose 11 |2.19 3-5) 43,900||High Gun (3) (119). 16 |3.25 4-5) 55,150 
1955|High Voltage (121). . 11 |2.17 3-5| 45,800||Nash g TED) secs yes 16 |3.24 4-5 850 
1956|Levee (121)......-.......- 11 |2.16 3-5) 41,100||Nashua (4) (124)......... 16 |3.20 2-5| 36,600 
1957 Willamette et , RENE Ose 11 |2.16 3-5) 48,800 t Man (3) (119) -| 16 |3.23 850 
1958\A Glitter (1 ae seoes| LE 12.20 45,792||Inside Tract (4) (124)..... 6 |2.57 2-5| 52,417 
1959|Resaca (121)............-.| 10 |2.02 2-5) 58,512||Sword Dancer (3) (119) 16 |3.22 1-5) 70,790 
1960|Berlo (121) .. Raat 10 |2.04 1-5| 55,262 Kelso (Cj Ra re 16 |3.19 2-5] 70,205 


Jockey Club Gold ean run er Aqueduct in 1959 and 1960. 


MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time ep Winner, weight Fur.| Time ae 
| ee eS See er SS bbe 8) eS) 
1951]Rose Jet (119)......... «.-| 6 {1.18 1-5) 44,830)/}Primate (122)............ 5 {0.57 1-5). 11,550 
1952/Is Proud (119)...... .| 6 |1.09 2-5; 40,960)|Fort Salonga cies ..| 5 {0.58 2-5) 13,075 
1953/Evening Out (119). -| 6 {1.10 2-5| 41,345||Catspaw ae .| 5 |0.57 1-5] 11,750 
1954/High Voltage (119) .| 6 21.10 ,330||Nashua (11 | 5 58 12,150 
1955|Doubledogdare (11 .| 6 {1.09 4-5| 48,620||Polly’s Jet ( 22) .| 5 10.56 4-5} 14,725 
1956|Romanita (119)..... 6 |1.08 3-5] 43,020 ae ae (122). 5 56 21,700 
1957|Idun eo a1 OD 1 OOOO 6 |1.09 3-5 ,900||Li'l Fella (117)........5..] 5 |0.56 3-5) 23,575 
1958)Quill (119)............... 6 |1.10 42,610||First Landing (117)....... 5 57 3 
1959|Heavenly Body (119)...... 6 |1.10 1-5| 58,224||Bally Ache Pee coke Aan 5 10.58 4-5| 22,657 
1960} Rose Bower (119)......... 6 |1.10 3-5| 58,634)|Iron Rail (122) .. vo al BD 10:58 23,332 


Matron Stakes and Juvenile Stakes run at Aqueduct in 1960. 
BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) 


GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Dulli'rs 
4.45 1 _,675||Oedipus (5) (165).. 5.50 1-5; 16,750 

4.21 2-5] 12,100 (6) (136). 5.44 19,550 

4.46 3-5) 12,350 ts ¢ ae 5.45 1-5} 20,350 

4.39 4-5 92 Shipboard (4) (152) 5.42 19,000 

4.46 2-5) 11,850)|| Neji (5) (163)....... 5.54 2-5| 19,200 

20 |4.43 3-5| 12,400||Shipboard {S) (164) 5.50 1-5} 19,500 

@) a 20 |4.45 1-5) 15,550||Neji (7) (168). ........... 6.15 1-5) 21,450 
1958|Benguala (4) (143)........ 20 (4.47 4-5 ,006|| Neji (8) €173) 6.06 17,932 
1959|Ancestor (10) (162)........ 20 [s-42 3-5) 12,321]|Sun Dog (5) (137 5.42 2-5) 18,030 
1960)Benguala (6) (148)........ 20 |4:42 1-5) 12,581||Sun Dog (6) (145) 5.54 1-5) 17,640 


Run at Aqueduct in 1959. 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight [poe eee me Doll il'rs inner, weight Fur. me oll’rs 
-1951{ Armageddon an. 8 1.38 1-5 1-5 “24,050 050 Cigar Maid (110)...... 0.52 sare 11,375 
1952|Laffango (122). 8 /1.38 25,600)|Countess Jane (119). | 8 0.52 1-5 Loss 
1953|Fisherman (122). .| 8 |1,.38 3-5) 25,700||/Evening Out Vi 0.52 10,975 
1954|Flying Fury (1 22) .| 8 11.37 4-5) 24,700]|Sofarsogood (il ais 5 ai 0.51 1-5 9. 
1955 Beau HONG) (122)). seve. 8 [1.36 2-5) 22,700)|Pretty Plunger (114) ..| 414|0,51 2-5) 14,650 
1956] (Not run) Miss Blue Jay (115)...... 5 (0.58 1-5) 12, 
1957 Sawells. Reward (122)....,.| 8. |1.37 3-5] 84,225)|Poly Hi (119)............ 1.00 12,575 
1958] First Dancing (CP Batre etry 8 j1.39 2-5) 96,870 wdy Claudy (119)...... 5 10.59 2-5) 11,265 
1959|Warfare (122)...........4. 8 1.35 1-5)138,195||Irish Jay. (11 0.58 4-5) 11,265 
1960|Roving Minstrel (122)..... 8 {1.35 3-5/106,310]|Apatontheback (116). ey 5 10.58 1-5 3-5/106,310i|Apatontheback (116)......1 5 10.58 1-5) 10,875 


eennahion Gtakes sun, at. Aqueduct. in 1960... °. |... ==)” Mow 2° = ioe tne eens 
JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 


TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs __ Winner, age, weight awe Time |Doll’rs 
1951! Alerted (115). -| 8 |1.36 1-3] 17,650!|Hyphasis (4) (110)....... 11.09 2- 

1952|Tom Fool (120) . »| 8. 11.37 17,000 fonts Peter (4) (108).. i8 1.09 13 16/130 
1953| Navy Pages (114). -| & [1.37 18,800||Tuscany (5) (122). 6  |1.10 21,450 
1954|Martyr (110)..... ‘| 8 11°38 4-5] 18/000|| White Skies AS) (138 6 [1.09 1-5] 21/600 
1955|'Traffic gudue (L2G) rriens 8 |1.35 1-5] 21,750||Sailor (3) (106)....... 6 |1.08 4-5) 18,950 
1956|Reneged (117)..........+. 8 |1,.35 2-5) 21,550}|Nance’s Lad Ke PN 6 |1.08 2-5| 17°350 
1957|Bold Ruler (1305 Mie icveanstoce 8 [1.45 19,950||Decimal (5) (124)... 6.50) 6 |1.08 2-5] 15,200 
1958|Warhead (118)... .....00. 8 |1.37 1-5] 19/362]|/Bold Ruler ty Gg) nated 6 | 1.09 18,582 
1959|fntentionally (126). ....... § [1.35 2-5] 35,995//Tick Tock (6) (122)... 0. 6 |1.10 4-5] 18,680 
OTOH ISCT TSE nro Ee EE Reece 8 11,34 4-5). ... [Intentionally (4) G38). 6 11.10 3-5) 17,835 


Jerome Hdep. run me Aqueduct in 1960. 


Garden State Park 
Camden, N. J. 


TRENTON HDCP. (3 YEAR OLDS AND UP) GARDEN STATE (2 YEAR OLDS) 

Yr. Winner, age, weight ‘ Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doli’rs 
Teee see (4 09) 135° aeeteN isan 3 rouse fing 

6 a, BL aobl ddl eoaltemencac pipette te aetna esl tae g wale ta 3 
1954] Helioscope (3) (123 10 |2.02 3-5 Blas listGne 
1955|Social Outcast 8), eat ..| 10 |2,.01 8% 1.42 3-5 157,918 
1956] Bardstown (4) (126).......] 10 |2.01 4-5 814) 1.44 4-5] 168143 
1957|Bold Ruler ae (D2) Seicccarale 10 |2.01 3-5 22) 814| 1.44 1-5] 155,047 
1958| Vertex (4) (117); oo... . sss 10 |2:02 2-8| 54.929|| First Landing (122). 814|1.46 2-5] 175,965 
1959|Greek Star (4) (115). 002° 10 |2.05 3-5] 54,887|| Warfare (122)..... 814|1.42 4-5] 157,845 
1960| Manassa Mugler (4) (116). .| 10 12.02 1-5) 54,985) Carry Back (122)......... 84 1.46 2-5 160,782 

JERSEY STAKES (3 YEAR OLDS) VINELAND HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 

Yr. Winner, weight = Fur.) Time | Doll’rs: Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1952) King Jolie (111).,......... 10 |2.03 3-5! 25,850||Siekle’s Image (4) (120 -5| 
1953 Royal Bay Gem (118) 9 {1.53 1-5) 25,450 Mi-Marigoid «) ‘d99) ie. ean | 84 148 38 Be gas 
1954 ar of Roses (111). 9 |1.51 3-5) 46,800]|Spinning Top (4) (112)... 9°" 1.51 4-5} 35,600 
1955 Dedicate 118) iN Sei 9 |1.48 1-5) 44,700)| High Voltage (3 ain: 9 .|1.48 1-5]. 37/370 
1956 Fabius (126)....... 9 \1.48 4-5) 44,700]| Rare Treat (4) thy? 9 |1.49 4-5 42°900 
1957) Tron Liege (126)........... 9 |1.48 44,300}| Dotted Line (4) (115) 9 {1.49 3-5) 29,575 
1958 Watts Road i). Sesiereemeds | 9 |1.49 37,865)|Bornastar (5) (124), , 9. \1.50 3-5] 37,685 
yeeaten Waltz pet: waked sO \L.49 3-5] 37,670|) High Bid (3) (119). 9 11.49 3-5 37.375 
960) 5 ee OO wie cL ooaieae oegileenee Royal Native (4) (124).///1.9 11150 4-5| 37°330 
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Saratoga 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
vr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur., Time ,Doll'rs 
EAE SE iret ee eel (aS PRO Sic este ae ees pectsacskct= 
195! Cousin (122)........+.+...| 634/1.19 1-5) 51,700 cg rk Oe) eo i +++} 10 |2.06 1-5) 15, 
1952|)Native Dancer 6% |1.18 4-5| 51,450!/One L2G it. cx n -..| 10 12.07 2-5) 16,450 
53|Artismo (122) fas 84 1.18 58,900}! Na Ae Dace Rone 10 |2.05 3-5} 18,850 
1954|Nashua (122), 644/1.17 4-5) 57,050 wee (120)... 10 |2.06 19, 
1955| Needles (122). . +» | 644/1.18 1-5 " Thinking "Cap 120). 10 |2.06 2-5} 19.150 
1956|King Hairan (122). -| 636/1.18 2-5) 48,400|}|Oh Johnny 1 ee 10 |2.06 1-5) 33, 
1957| Rose Trellis 23) Kee vee 84 1.18 2-5] 40,075||Gallant Man (126) 10 |2.04 29, 
1958/First Landi: ng (122) .0055555] 614|1:17 4-5] 36,700||Piano Jim (ab a ..| 10 |2.05 4-5) 29,920 
1959 pet Land es »...| 644|1.17 2-5) 73,433||/Sword Dancer we) pine 10 |2.04 1-5} 51,962 
1960| Hail To ease ii 644!1.16 76,602||Tompion (126). a 10 |2.03 2-5} 53,160 
SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES G YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’ra 
1951 Cousin (122)........ cacsos) 6 fL.12 13,006||Kiss Me Kate wee oeeee] 10 12.05 3-5) 15,250 
1952|Native Dancer (122)......| 6 {1.13 1-5] 17,000||Lily White (109). A 10 |2.05 4-5) 17,000 
1953]Porterhouse (122).........| 6 |1.12 4-5] 17,750||Sabette $ 10 |2.06 18,800 
1954| Royal Coinage (122),......] 6 {1.12 1-5) 15,000]|Parlo (1 9 |2.06 20,550 
955) Polly’s Jet ie fejstaba stele 6 {1.11 2-5) 15,250|/Rico Reto 10 |2.05 4-5} 20,750 
1956|Nearctic (122),........... 6 1.13 3,500] |Tournure 10 |2.05 2-5] 16,600 
1957|Grey Monarch’ (122)°* ++e+| 6 [1.13 3-5) 14,100||Here and There (113),....| 10 |2.06 2-5] 20,450 
1958|First Landing (122)........| 6 |1.12 4- ,800||Tempted ( 2.05 4-5| 18,712 
1959 Trish Lancer oe Siare adits 6 /1.12 38,725||High Bid (113)........... 10 |2.05 37,230 
1960|Bronzerullah (116)......... 6 {1.11 3-5] 22,822||Make Sail (118). . .-| 10 |2.04 
WHITNEY STAKES (4 YR. AND UP) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
1951/One Hitter (5) $7853) eevee! 10 [2.05 15,300}|Tom Fool (122)........ -»| 6 |i.11 4-5) 15,900 
1952|Counterpoint ( “) (ABB) 4: 10 {2.05 3-5) 15,800||Native Dancer (126).,....| 6 |1.11 1-5) 15,500 
2.05 2-5) 18,250|/Artismo (122),..,... seeee| 6 11.12 2-5) 20,325 
10 |2.04 2-5) 40,300]| Nashua ae Rvior aes 6 |1.12 2-5| 18,550 
9 1.51 3-5 ,100||Career ses E22) ites ee aces «| 6 {1.12 2-5) 17,175 
9 |1.49 4-5) 31,500 one CELA) ee carap 6 {1.12 2-5 4 
9 |1.52 4-5) 31,400||Jimmer (118)..... 6 |1.13 1-5) 23, Bo 
9 |1.51 3-5) 29,205 ae Minister oe 6 |1.13 
9 |1.53 37,165 
9 11.51 37,5701|.. 
SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) “SARATOGA HDCP. (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
1}Blue Case (119)..... Sarena 5G 1.13 1-5) 15,575/|Lone Eagle (5) (110)...... 10 |2.04 19,950 
19s2 Pineatinus (lio) seeeeeee| 6 {1.13 1-5] 15,775||One Hitter () (Gi6)* sane 10 |2.05 20,750 
1953/Evening Out (123) 6 |1.13 3-5) 41,050 aed (5) 1) ele .-| 10 |2.05 3-5] 19,650 
954|Gandharva (111) 6 |1.12 4-5] 44,650||Cold Command (5) (118)..| 10 {2.05 4-5) 19,450 
1955| Register -| 6 |1.13 2-5) 36,550||Social Outcast (®) aa) 10 |2.04 2-5 ,600 
1956/Alancsian (1 --| 6 |1.12 3-5) 36,100}|Paper Tiger (5) (109). 10 |2.04 1-5) 39,100 
1957|Sequoia (119). rig 6 {1.12 4-5) 32,560)|Reneged ( 10 |2.04 3-5| 40,000 
1958 Rich Tradition (119).....:| 6 |1.12 4-5| 27;711||Admiral Vee (6) (122). 10 |2.06 3-5 1255 
1959|Irish Jay (119). .........4- 6 1.12 1-5) 51,235 Bae oe od ee see 20 2.03 36,775 
1960|Good Move (119).........-| 6 |1.12 2-5] 60,172 A ed nage 


Hollywood Park Inglewood, Calif. 


AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. | Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs eee age, weight |Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 


2.00 1-5| 32,500|| Noor (5) 1.59 4-5] 100,000 
1950 Neekin are (123) . oc 1.48 2-5} 33,050 Ghation a (136) 2.01 100,000 
1952|Admiral Drake (5) (113) 1.48 1-5] 32,700||Two Lea (6) ( 2.00 1-5)100,000 
1953|Royal Serenade (5) (123)... -48 3-5) 33,350]|/ Royal Serie. ey 2.00 4-5|100,000 
1954|Rejected (4 48 32/100||Correspondent (3) (110). . 2.00 4-5/100,000 
1955|Alidon (4) (136). ane 46 4-5] 30,700||Rejected (5) (11 1.59 3-5/100,000 
1956|Swaps a {330 -46 4-5) 57,700||Swaps (4) (130).......... 1.59 3-5/100,000 
1957 Find (7) -48 32, Round Table (3) (109) 1.58 3-5/102,100 
a , e188) :48 2-5] 31,150||Gallant Man (4) (130 2.01 3-5|100, 
1959 How dale (4) (130) .47 1-5) 31,150||Hillsdale (4) (1 QO {1.59 1-5|100,000 
1960|Prize Host (5) (109) 1.47 3-5| 31,150||Dotted Swiss (4) (107)....{10 [1.59 2-5|100,000 
SUNSET HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
128). 1,48 3-5| 35,300||/Valauest (111). 1.49 17.200 
1950 piaerian oy i { ae 2.42 34;400||Grantor (110)... 2.01 4-5] 33,600 
1952|Great Circle AS 3) 2.41 4-5) 31,700|/A Gleam (118) .. ; a 2.01 1-5} 36,550 
1953|Lights Up (6 (14 2.41 1-5| 60,400||Rejected (110)........... 2.01 2-5| 64,500 
1954|Fleet Bird (5) (115 2.40 4-5) 63,200||Fault Free (114) 2.00 4-5) 32,850 
1955|Social Outcast (5) (121). 2.40 3-5) 64,400||Swaps (126).............. 10 |2.00 3-5) 34,700 
1956|Swaps (4) ) 2.38 1-5| 64,400||Count of Honor (117)...... 10 {1.59 2-5] 48,950 
1957|Find (7)_(119) 13 |2.40 66,000}|Round Table (129)........ 10 |2.00 3-5} 69,300 
1958) Gallant Seng (4) (132)..... 13 |2.41 61,500||Strong Bay ie einen hee 10 |2.02 3-5) 70,800 
1959|Whodunit (6) (110)....... 2.40 4-5) 63,700 NOE Ase tire wed rts poco hoc 
1960|Dotted Swiss (4) (120)....| 13 (2.40 1-5 63,100 SO ee NO tree cg 
(Run as Hollywood Derby antil 1948.) 
Narragansett Park Pawtucket, R. 1. 

PROVIDENCE STAKES (3 YEAR OLDS) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight )|Fur, Time _ Dolf'rs 
.| 9 11.51 3-5] 19,000]|General Staff (4) (111)...| 934] 1.56 2-5) 19,450 
1952 ee Os Ghat eis, Ae ‘| 9 |1.49 4-5] 22,650||Sailed Away (4) (112)....| 934] 71.56 3-5) 22,350 
1954] { XS ddan ‘| 9 |1.50 1-5| 12,112/|Social Outcast (4) (122)..] 94] 1.58 | 29,100 
1955|Misty Morn (106)......5..| 9 [1-52 | 24,600|| Wise Margin (5) (122). ..| 934] 1.54 3-5) 18,900 
1956|Piecesofeight (111).........| 9 |1.50 4-5) 39,850)/Find (6) (122)........... 914} 1.54 . ae 
1957|Bureaucracy 20)e++-sere71 § |EBo 3-5] 36:87 Sn Johnny é (tis). Be 187° | 18.557 

1958|Backbone (120).......... -| 9 p - i _— 3) 3-87 re 

sik Dain 9 |1.52 2-5) 22,620||Net Ball (4) (112).......| 944} 1. ¥ 

1960 Bin cube Gh Gp: | 9 {1.53 11,222||Reinzi (5) (111)......... 914| 1.57 2-5| 19,012 


eee fe ee ee 


822 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Aqueduct 
Boreugh of Queens, New York, N. Y. 
(Events run at Jamaica in 1956 and 1958, and at Belmont in 1957) 
; DWYER HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 
| Yr. Winner. weight Fur.; Time — pe Winner, age, weight )|Fur. 
! | a ae a We Sa Se aA Se ieee el Pa ET 
bi 1952 |Blue Man (126).......... : at 4-5) 39,300|| Crafty Admiral (4) (116)..| 10 |2.01 4-5' 
( 1953|Native Dancer (126)....... te 05 1-5| 38,100]/Tom Fool (4 wie? = ip peiahe oe 
a4 1954 |High Gun ne GB) eforerstarsieiwiess +] 10 3 05 39,300|| Invigorator (4) (114)... 10 
. 198 5|Nashua (126).......-.-+6+ 10 |2.03 4-5! 37,200|| High Gun (4) (132) 10 
1956 |Riley (112)............... 914|1.57 2-5| 30,400|| Dedicate (4) (114) % 
1957 nurcaucracy (IAs ss co ..} 934|1.55 2-5| 30,500 || Portersville of 9% 
Pi 1958 ;Victory Morn Peek .. | 9441.58 4-: eee Cohoes (4) (110). -.| 94 
ee 1959 |Waltz (121).. 9Ml1 4-5) 52,515}; Babu (5) (112). ---|.9% 
.] 1960|Francis S. (119). os A 3a ‘565 |} On-and-On (4) (118) Se orate 10 
4 GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur., Time Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
952|Bradley (114)............ “6 |1.11 1-5 13,475 Hilarious (122)........... 534 |1.05 2-5; 9,975 
i Pinpeas (GUE Sessoms 6 |1.12 1-5| 13,825||Quick Lunch oy saa ae : 83 1.05 3-5! 10,300 
1954|/Royal Coinage (112)....... 6 |1.12 1-5| 12,825|| Right Down (122)........ 544 |1.05 4-5 i 
. 1955 See Jack oe eevee 6 {1.12 13,100||Getthere Jack am eeu ysts 5441.05 1-5) 9,3 
1956 |King iPee sae Draraiay aie tine 514|1.04 2-5| 22,400||King Hairan (122)...... «+ | 534]1.05 14,950 
/ 1957|Li’l Fella (122)............ 534|1.05 2-5| 21,225)| Jewel's ks (E14 See 514|1.04 4-5| 16,050 
1958 |First Pandiee (GPP Wares 514/1.04 20,990|| Restless Wind (120)...... 5}4/1.04 2-5) 14.830 
1589 Bally Ache (120).......... 514|1.04 2-5] 36, 580)| Vital Force (a2 ) 514 /|1.05 1-5 092 
1960|Hail To Reason ¢ Pt) Sees 514/1.05 19,037||Hail To Reason (118). .... |] 5411.05 24,295 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
{ *Iswas PET AS siya aveleyars 5 |1.00 4-5 
1950] | partiencld (122). D8 |0.5 17,200 
1951|Primate (117)....... 5 |0.59 20,750 
1952)Native Dancer (117 5 |0.59 8% 18,950 
1953|Revolt (122)....... -| 5 10.59 8s ‘ 
954|Summer Tan (117). --| 3d 10.59 816 21,250 
1955|Smooth Stride (122). ...... 5 {1.00 814 20,450 
1956|/Bold Ruler (122).......... 5 |0.59 6 844 19,800 
1957|Bolero U. (122)........... 5 |1.00 1-5 ,650}| Midafternoon (5) (126)....}| 834 19,750 
1958} Royal Riihors. (COP erase 5 |0.59 3-5) 10,810)|Kingmaker (5) (125)...... 836 18,615 
1959|}(Not run). . PETES Ooh eee iN eimthc Whitley (4) (116).. -.0| 8% 18,485 
1960|Hail to Reason (122)... ... 5 11,346||Talent Show (5) (119)..... 8 8,548 


“Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Youthful Stakes and Excelsior Hdcp. formerly run at Jamaica. 


WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Vr; Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.; Time (Doli’rs 
1950} Hill Prince (126).......... 84 |1.43 3-5) 34,500||Lotowhite (3) (103)....... 834 |1.44 2-5/ 20,350 
1951| Repetoire (126)........... 8}4 |1.44 2-5) 35,250||Cochise (5) (122)......... 9 {1.50 19,700 
1952) Master Fiddle (126).......| 9 j|1.52 2-5) 45, Tom Fool (8) (119)....... 9 |1.49 2-5) 42, 
1953] Native a we 9 |1.50 3-5) 87,000||Find ( Dae Sopentar : -50 1-5] 44,700 
1954| Correlation (126). 9 \1.50 86,000 ot rw 
1955] Nashua (126) . 9 {1.50 3-5) 75,100||(Not run) 
1956| *Head Man (126) .| 9 [|1.50 1-5) 42,400|[Nashua (4) (128)..... 9 |1.50 3-5! 37,100 
1957| Bold Ruler (126) . ..| 9 |1.48 4-5] 40,800||Kingmaker & (116) . 9 /|1.48 1-5| 38,800 
1958] Jewel’s Reward (126) Siegen 9 |1.50 1-5) 37,575||Oh Johnny AVA (119). 9 .50 37,750 
fees Manassa Mauler a erect 9 |1.49 3-5) 55,915]|Vertex (5) (130).. 9 -50 54,887 
960| Francis 8. (126). -eeee! 9 11.50 1-5] 60,465] |Sword Bape (4) (126): 9 [1.49 3-5) 44,8 


Run in two Givisiona in 1944, 1945, 1947. 
*Golf Ace won but was disqualified and placed second. 


Hialeah Park 


Hialeah, Fla. 


FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) WIDENER HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time (|Doli’rs 
1951/Vildiz (117)..........0000e 9 1.51 1-5| 50,000||Sunglow (4) (116)........ 02 4- 
1959| { Blue Man (117)... 000. 9 \1.50 47,450 aA LES: a peat fe 
002 || ciate a Gins:| 9 ibe ‘ 47/450 ||Spartan Valor (4)(119)...| 10 |2.02 1-5! 51,300 
1 traight Face (122),....... 9 |1.49 2-5! 116,400||Oil Capitol 6) 10 |2.02 4- 
1954 |Turn-To (122). "| 9 149 2-5} 96'400] |Landiceked € 10 2. 203 13 102" 300 
1955|Nashua (122) . 9 11.49 3-5] 104,600||Hasty oad a 10 -5| 95,600 
1956 |Needles (117) . 9 |1.49 2-5|111,600||Nashua (4) ( eet 10) 302 92'600 
1957 |Bold Ruler (132) 9 1.47 94,200||Bardstown (5) (126) ..| 10 [2.03 82,000 
1958|Tim Tam (122). 9 1.48 4-5] 97,800||Oligarchy (4) ( ..| 10 |2.01 2-5] 92'800 
1959|Troilus (122). veeeeeee| 9 [1.49 1-5] 86,070||Bardstown (7) (124): 10 |2.01 1-5| 87.240 
1960|Bally Ache (122)./....°.7° 9 {1.48 90,800||Bald Eagle (5) (123)... 10 |1.59 3-5| 79,700 

Flamingo run in two divisions in 1952. 

Suffolk Downs 
East Boston, Mass 
MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur. Time: Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1951/One Hitter (5) (113) 2.02 1-5| 22,000||Out Point (08)......... 10. |2.0 ; 
1952|To Market (4) (110) 2.01 2-5| 32.600||Blue Man (126 o.. es eee AD! 302 1-5 a8'oeo 
1953|Royal Vale (5) (125 2.02 1-5] 43,300|| Better Goods, 116) seats | 9 [15 24°050 
1954|Wise Margin oF Aa 1) 2.01 3-5} 43,100||Chevation (118)......... «| 9 11.506 1-5] 40:3 
1955 |Helioscope (4) ( 2.01 36,000|| Rockcastle G13) Bay iene 9 |1.50 2-5] 40/100 
1956 |Midafternoon a 20d 2.04 38,200||Reneged (126)............ 9 |1.51 2-5] 41°81 
1957 perce Sby (4) (118). 2.03 1-5 39,100 Manteau (115). sso, ..| 9 11.49 3-5] 38'740 
: 01 4-5] 36, T 55 2- 

1959|Air Pilot (4) (116). “1/10 |2!02 2-5] 54'730 (Not ris eae ea OBS 2h casio 
1960|Talent Show (5) (117). 2). 10 /|2.03 3-5 


| 35,865 Rina «2 culo aE 


eels "wae 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 823 


Arlington Park 
Arlington Heights, Til. 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

Wr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
1950/To Market (122)........../ 6 |1.13 3-5) 56,215||Ku a Priel tb oe hs Ma 4-5 1pe7e 
1951) Bill Gail Gee) arenes vreaasiicG 1.11 2-5} 64,140 Princess Lygia (419) Z 04 3-5) 12025 
1952) Mr. eee oe sveronee: 6 |1.11 4-5) 81,575|/Sir Mango (115).... 05 3-5) 17,300 
1953) Has pisaty Re mupiens tisesevee| 6 [1.10 1-5]101475||Donnajack {igs <n b ee) HES -04 18.050 
1954/Royal Note (122).........| 6 [1.10 4-5) 93,345//Our Prince (114) Soak 05 16,700 
ture Swoon's Son te .: eevesese| 6 |L.11 1-5) 88,140)|Doc Eggers (122) Lon abet : 04 1-5) 14,775 

1956) G: Game (122)....... 6 {1.12 1-5] 84,410|/Greek Game (122)........ 05 3-5) 13,275 
1957|Leather Button (122) os.{| 6 [1.09 4-5) 97,575||Alhambra (122).., 03 3-5) 10,675 
1958) Restless Wind fi?) seeee| 6 {1.11 1-5/100,475||Demobilize (119)..... 05 2-5) 14,875 
1959|T. V. Lark (12: «eee] 6 [1,12 2-5/150,312]|Our Colonel (116)...... a -03§2-5| 11,500 
1960|Pappa’s All (122),.... 6 [1.11 3-5|129,086||Intensive (116)........... 04 2-5 11,600 

Hyde Park Stakes run in two “divisions in 1951. 

ARLINGTON HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) ARLINGTON CLASSIO (3 YR. OLDS) 
¥r.|__ Winner, age, weight —|Fur.| Time [Doll’rs)/ Winner, weight __[Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1950 Ponder (4) vice Saiiehec eee) 20: 12,02 3-8 48, 800||Greek Song i). seeesese| 10 |2.01 4-5) 58,950 
sees ochise (5) (120).......---| 10 |2.03 4-5/100;000||Hall of Fame (120) //2':.:] 10 [2:03 1-5| 62;970 

1952/To Market (4) (118)....... 9 |1.52 1-5 197, 150||Mark-Ye-Well (112) ; -| 8 11.39 1-5) 105,370 
1953|Oil Capitol (6) G20. “ited oi 2.03 2-5} 49,650||Native Dancer £126). 8 [1.38 re 
1954 )Stan 914/1.57 99,050||Errard King (120). 8 )1.35 104,475 
1955 Platan 914|1.54 3-5|104,650||Nashua ( 126) 8 11.35 1-5] 91,675 
1956 |Mister «| 934)1.54 99,000||Swoon’s Son (120) 8 [1.36 4-5] 102,000 
1957|Manassas (4) (121). 934]1.55 2-5 88,800||Clem (117)........ 8 |1.36 3-5] 105,950 
1958|Round Table 4 3}: eee} 936|1.54 2-51 54,100) /A be Se Killer (117).....| 8 |1.36 2-5) 101,100 
1959|Round Table (5) (132)..... 834} 1.43 75,760||Dunce (117) . 2 + 06 Stetele ae eee Daa 78.750 
1960|One-Eyed King (118)...... 916|1.58 3-5] 32,100||T. v. Dark (120) soos 8 [1.36 1-5} 86,500 

LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
ta sist pices te ery’ (E19) 25 ee |) 65 LD 43,865||Inseparable (5) (114) sous 1.52 1-5} 20,370 
Princess Lygia (119).. 6 |1.11 1-5| 45,580]|Royal Governor (7) (115)..| 9 |1.49 1-5| 41,955 
1932 Fulvous a pete ieee »| 6 |1.13 4-5] 53,275||Royal Mustang (4 aes (109) ..] 9 |1.49 1-5] 18,620 

1953|Queen Hopeful (11 9).......| 6 {1.10 3-5] 66,565||Abbe Sting (5) (110)..... .| 9 {1.48 2-5) 16,6 
1954| Delta (119)........ eeeeees| 6 {1,10 2-5] 62,750||Sir Mango (4) es) Sanfinwrete 9 1.49 2-5] 17,575 
1955|Judy Rullah (119).........| 6 [1.13 4-5) 57,335||/Mark-Ye-Well (6) (114)...| 9 [1.48 2-5| 16,700 
956] Leallah @ %. Gimegs cients 6 {1.11 3-5) 56,010}|Sir Tribal (5) a atte fete 9 {1.49 16,875 
1957|Poly Hi (119)............ .| 6 {1.10 3-5| 65,025||Manassas (4) $16) 5). ».-| 9 [1.50 3-5) 17,150 

1958] Dark Vintage EEO) ca Pitre tin 6 |1.10 4-5| 63,850||Terra Firma (3) (118)..... 9 |1.50 3-5 58 
1959} Monarch (119) Sate Ooo | ake. 61,.950)}|Round See (9) a 32). 9 |1.47 1-5} 54,000 
1960)Colfax Maid (119). 6 |1.11 4-5] 59,350||Dunce (4). 914|1.57 3-5] 32,200 

Stars and Stripes ices. run at Washington Park in 1959. 
Washington Park 
Homewood, IIl, 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. _Time Doll’rs 
1951|Hali of Fame (122)........| 10 |2.01 1-5) 61, 200 Curandero (5) (115). 8 12 34 3-5/113,950 
1952|Mark-Ye-Well (120). } 9 |1.49 3-5|103;325||Crafty Admiral (4) (128).:| 8 |1.36 4-5 119/900 
1953|Native Dancer (128) ‘| 9 |1.48 2-5] 66,500||Sickle’s Image AYY C00) »se] 8 11.36 4-5/108,500 
1954|Errard King (124).... --| 9 11.49 4-5) 68,900)|Pet Bully (6) (119).......] 8 |1.34 2-5/110,900 
1955|Swaps (126)......... ees] 934/1.54 3-5! 89,600|\Jet Action (4) (120)..... -| 8 {1.34 96,000 
1956 |Swoon’s Son (122)......... 914|1.59 1-5|102,600||Swaps (4) (130)........- .| 8 11.33 2-5] 85,750 
1957|Round Table (126)........| 934|1.55 100,350||Pucker Up (4) (11i)°/:.22| 8 |1.34 3-5] 80,800 
1958 |Nadir (120)..............| 9 {1.51 3-5)144,600||Clem (Ob LO Peeps eine 8 |1.34 94,175 
1959 |Dunce (126). weeeeeeee| 9 {1.49 3-5] 93,700|/Round Table (5) (132) eVeiehe 9 |1.47 1-5| 72,650 
1960/T. V. Lark (123) ; AR oes hats 9 {1.47 1-5| 70,500)}|/T. V. Lark (3) (116)...... 8 |1.34 1-5] 68,600 


American Derby run at Aabaton Park in 1959 and 1960. 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


¥r Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1951 Oh Leo (122), eeeeeeee] 6 {1.10 1-5) 62,700}|A Gleam (110)........ 4 1.10 2-5) 47,626 
1922 Mr.Paradise (116)..-... -es| 6 [1.10 2-5) 79,710]| Fulvous (119)............ 1.09 4-5) 55,825 
1953| Hasty Road (122)......... 6 {1.12 4-5| 99,645||Queen Hopeful (119)..... 1.11 68,320 
1954/Georgian (116)...... -| 6 1.10 1-5) 88,380)| Delta (119)........ 1.14 4-5| 63,59 
1955|Swoon’s Son (122).. 6 |1.09 3-5| 91,405||Supple (113). 1.10 2-5| 57.71 
1956|Greek Game (122). 6 1.14 4-5| 87:070||Splendored(13). 1.13 2-5) 58,300 
1957|Jewel’s Reward (149) z 6 {1.11 4-5! 92,050)|Hasty Doll (116) 1.11 1-5) 67,150 
1958|Restless Wind (12 6 |1.09 3-5/112,224|| Battle Heart ee 1.10 4-5 00 
1959| Venetian Way di0): .| 614 ]1.15 4-5/122,562|| Heavenly Body (1 16) ec A8 1.09 4-5! 65,450 
1960|Crozier (122). 614 11.15 1-51127,886|| Rose Bower (116)......... 1.09 4-5! 60,350 
Futurity run at Arlington’ Park in 1960. 
Laurel Race Course 
Laurel, Md. 
LAUREL HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

Wr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
1951|Alerted (3) (114) 6 |1.11 2-5 gene Rose Jet (115), 844 |1.47 38,380 
1952|Hi Billee (4) (118) 8 |1.38 3-5) 11,225)|Tritium (114). 8% |1.46 4-5] 42,330 
1953 |Post Card 8) GL 81411.54 12178 Small Fayor (116 814 11.46 2-5] 44,910 
1954 |Royal Bay Gem (4 814/1.45 11,825)|High vous (119) 84 [1.45 50,810 
1955 /Subahdar (5) i 814|1.43 11/875||Levee (119) ..+-( 83411.44 3-5) 49,930 
1956|Momus (4) (108) 814/1.44 3-5] ...... Lebkuchen (119)......... 844 |1.44 2-5) 47,00€ 
1957 \Cedrus (4) ( 814|1.43 2-5) 20,400|/Guide Line (114)......... 844 |1.45 3-5] 46,280 
1958 |Oligarchy (4) (114). 814|1.43 1-5) 19,975||Rich Tradition (119)..<...| 834 |1.47 37,646 
1959 |Piano Jim ( Nerd 9 |1.50 2-5) 17,208||/La Fuerza (114).......... 844 |1.47 4-5 49 
1960|Reinzi (5) (114). 9 11.50 17,793!|Good Move (119)......... 816 11.44 3-5! 37,080 


For three-year-olds i n 7950 aad 1951, 


Sporting Events—Horse Raci 


Churchill aa 


) = 


..|Aristides (100)........--+: 2.37 3-4) 2,850)|1 
1878-:]¥ 7 5 On : iéay *'|2/38 1-4| 2/950 1819. ‘|Sir Barton Cisse) 
Baten tad Bad 8 3, 25 3 ones (126)... 
1878: \|Day. Star (10 ave Yo 
1879. .|Lord re eh ABE ACR 
1880. .|Fonso (105). WL at) ait axe 
1881. .|Hindoo ek Raat Biack Gold (126). 
1882..|Apollo (102). Ebony (126). ......|2.07 3- 
1883. .|Leonatus (105 Bubb: Over (126) 
1884, .|Buchanan (11 Whiskery (126).... 
1885, .|Joe Cotton (110) Reigh Count (126) 
1886. .|Ben Ali (11 Clyde Vana Dusen ( 
1887. .|Montrose (118) Gallant Fox a) 
888,.|Macbeth If (115, Twenty Grand 26). 
1889. .|Spokane .|Burgoo King (1 
1890..|Riley (11 933. .| Broker's Tip £126). 
1891..|Kingman (1 46. pesca ty (E20) ciersteters 
1892..)Azra (122) ..|Omaha (126)...... a einiale 
1893. .|Lookout (122) ..|Bold Venture (126)... 3: 
PROS Chant (122) 0... cece eee 4,020||1937. .| War Admiral (126)....... 
1895. .|Halma (122)...........--- 2.37 1-2} 2,970)|1938. .|Lawrin (126). 
1896. .|Ben Brush (117).......... 7 3-4 »850|| 1939. .| Johnstown (126)......... 
1897. .|/Typhoon If (117)......... 2.12 1-2] 4,850)| 1940.. ahadion (126)...... 
t (il 4,850|/1941. laway (126). 
4,850|| 1942. ,/Shut Out (126).. 
2.06 1- 4,850|| 1943. .|Count Fleet (126) 
2.07 3-4 »850 Pensive Pon 
i -4| 4,850)/1945..| Hoop, Jr. oe 
x 4,850/| 1946. .| Assal 6) 
2.08 1-2} 4,850||1947. .| Jet Pilot (126)..... Ae 
2.10 3-4} 4,850)/1948. .| Citation Gerks Rae Se: 
2.08 4-5 850|/1949..|Ponder (126)...... 
2.12 3-5} 4,850)| 1950 Midaleground (126). <ccwca 
2.15 1-5| 4,850//1951. .| Count Turf ere 
2.08 1-5 ,850}|1952, ,| Hill Gail (126) ...... we 
2.06 2-5) 4,850|)/1953..| Dark Star (126)....... 
2.05 4,8 1954. .| Determine (126) 
2.09 2-5) 4,850)/1955.. Pll (126) .. 
2.04 4-5) 5,475||1956. .| Needles (126) 
.|2.03 2-5) 9,125)|1957. .| Iron siege a 
. yg .|2.05 2-5| 11,450/| 1958. .|Tim Tam (126). 
1916. .}|George Smith (117)....... 2.04 '750|| 1959. .| Tomy Lee (126). Ce 
1917. .|OQmar Khayyam (117)..... 2.04 3-5| 16,600}| 1960. . Venetian Way (126)....... 


The Kentucky Derby has been won five times by one jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938 
and 1952, and three times by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 


1923, 1925 and 1930. 
KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


1941, 1945, 1948 
is91; Earl Sande, 


KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time— Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1952)Straight Face 20) BURT 8 |1.37 2-5 36,545 ||Real Delight (121)........ 1844] 1.45 2-5] 23,100 
1953) Hasty Road (122). -| 8 (1.36 36,185||Bubbley (116).... 814|1.45 3-5) 21,750 
1954| Prince Noor (113). 8 /|1.38 3-5) 36,300 Fasoinator (121) 846|1.45 22,200 
1955| Royal Sting (116). . 8 |1.37 3-5) 40,635||Lalun (11 844| 1.46 21,350 
1956| Federal Hill (119). . 8 |1.37 2-5] 40,685||Prince Tur a “(116). 814|1.44 4-5] 211650 
1957| Hill Country (116) 8 |1.36 34.235] |Lori-Bl (121).......- 819|1.44 4-5] 29) 
1958| Winsome Winner (116)..... 8 |1.36 2-5} 32,020 Bug Brush Cri) otha aes Bis 1.44 4-5] 26,835 
. A edlock (LUG). 40.0 reer 1.4 15, 
1959|Oil Wick (116)............ 8. 11-392 Sle ees { Haden alent cisiy. | 8% 1 SG es 
1960| Crimson Fury (116)........ 8 |1.38 26,573 ||Make Sail (11 84|1.44 1-5) 25,957 


Santa Anita 
Arcadia, Calif. 


SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 ¥R. ULDS) 


SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 


Yr. Winner, weight \Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, age, » weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1953|Chanlea (118)............. 9 |1.49 4-5| 84,500] |Mark-Ye-well (4) (130)...| 10 |2.01 1- 
1954 |Determine (118).......... 9 |1.48 4-5 84, 800} |Rejected (4 ts , a we ae Sie 18 300 38 105°300 
1955 |Swaps (118).............. 9 |1.50 0, Poona II (4) (113)........ 10 |2.03 103,200 
1956|Terrang (118)............. 9 {1.51 111,700} |Bobby Brocato (5) ea 10 |2.04 3-5) 97. 
1957 |Sir William (CO aon ee -| 9 |1.54 1-5) 98,000) |Corn Husker (4) (105).. 10 |2.01 4-5] 103.600 
1958|Silky Sullivan (118).......| 9 |1.49 2-5) 83,400] |Round Table 4a)” (130). ¢ «+ «| 10 11.59 4-5 4 
1959 Silver Spoon (113)......... 9 |1,.49 95,300) |Terrang (6) (116)......... 10 |2.00 97/900 
1960|Tompion (118)............ 9 |1,.47 4-5] 83,000} |Linmold (4) Cio) Rdwlckeseat 10 |2.00 3-5 "9 
SANTA ANITA MATURITY (4 ¥R. OLDS) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur, _Time Dollr’s Winner, age, weight (|Fur.| Time |Doll’re 
1954|)Apple Valley (113)........ 10 2.08 85,025)||By Zeus (4) (110)........ i 
1955|Determine (126).......... 10 |2.00 2-5} 87,000||St. Yiseie cy (Dea) acne ey 346 4-5 ceaeo 
1956|Trackmaster (114)........ 10 |2,04 4-5| 79,600||Bobby ee (5) ae 14 |2.49 2-5 800 9 
1957 |Spinney (113)............ 10 /2.04 4-5) 93,870||Corn Husker (4) (116 14 /|2.55 9,400 
1958|Round Table (126)........ 10 |2:01 4-5| 80,630||Promised Land (4) (121). 14 |2.52 
1959 |Hilisdale (123)............ 10 |2.02 2-5| 91,150/|Royal Living (4) Nee 4 |2.45 2-5 70,700 
1960/First Landing (116)........ _.. [2.00 3-5] 80,490||Amerigo (5) (122). _.| 14 |2.47 4-51 73.800 
Fair Grounds 


NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs| 
1954 Grover Be (5). (114) 2. eee 9 {1.52 46,700 
1955|Sea O Erin i‘ (ab YS eee 9 {1.50 1-5) 45,500 
1956|Find (6).(119)............. 9 |1.52 2-5} 45,300 
1957|Kingmaker ( 5 ie eye a 9 {1.50 1-5} 42,000 
1958 |Tenacious . (120).. 9 |1.51 43,300 
1959/Tenacious (5) (120).. -| 9 |1.50 1-5) 43,900 
1960|Tudor Bra (7) (123)....... 9 11.50 4-5] 40,300 


New Orleans, La. 
UP) 


LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 


Gigantic (111)........ -| 9 {1.53 2-5] 3 
Roman Patrol (123)/7''°1] 9 |ta9 408] asaee 
Reaping Right aiy.. ee 9 1.51 35,525 
Federal Hill (123)... :)) i 1.49 3-5] 33,275 
Royal Union (114)... / 5/2 1.52 6,675 
Master Palynch (115)... 9 |1.49 2-5] 36,42 
Tony Graff (111). 1.52 35.975 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 825 


Pimlico Race Course 
Baltimore, Md, 


PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
(Inaugurated 1873. Distance 1 3/16 miles) 


r. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs|| Yr. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs 
_ | LS ——— 

1894. .|Assignee (122)............/1.49 1-5] 1,830//1927..|Bostonian (126).......... I 

1895. ./Belmar (115)... 222.222... /150 1-2] 1,350||1928. . |Victorian Coop. terete 80, 

1896. .|Margrave (115)........... |L.51 1,350/|1929. ,|Dr. Freeland (126)......., 52,325 
1897..|Paul Kauver (108)... ../1.51 1-4] 1,420]/1930.. |Gallant Fox (126)........./2. 51,935 
1898..|Sly Fox (120).... 1.49 3-4] 1,500||/1931..|Mate (126)... 48,225 
1899.. ime (102). . 1.47 1,580}/1932.. 50,375 
900.. (210) Se 1.48 2-5} 1,900//1933..|Head Play oe . 2 6,850 
1901../The Parader (118 1.47 1-5| 1,605/|/1934. .|High Quest (126). 25,175 
1902. .j}Old land (11 1.45 4-5| 2,240/|1935..|Omaha (126)..... 1 2 25,325 
1903. .|Florearline (113)... 1.44 4-5] 1,875||1936..|Bold Venture (126). 1,59 27,325 
1904, .|Bryn Mawr (108)........./1.44 1-5) 2,355/|1937..|War Admiral (126)... 1.58 2-5) 45,600 
1905, , |Cairngorm Gade seveeeeee (L45 4-5} 2,200//1938..)/Dauber (126)...........+. (159 4-5| 51,875 
1906. .|Whimsical (108). ......... (1.45 2,355|/1939. . |Challedon Ae seseeeenees [1.59 4-5| 53,710 
1907..|Don Enrique (107)........{1.45 2-5| 2,260/|1940.. |Bimelech (126)...........|1.58 3-5] 53,230 
1908. .|Royal Tourist (112)......./1.46 2-5) 2,455//1941. .|Whirlaway (126)........../|1.58 4-5| 49,365 
1909, , |Effendi (116)...... . {1.39 4-5] 3,225)/1942..|Alsab (126)..... 1.57 58,175 
». |Layminster (e) Pine 1.40 3-5) 3,300//1943..|Count Fleet (126) . |1.57 2-5) 43,190 
1911. .|Watervale (112). 1.51 2,700) |1 Pensive (126)... 1.59 1-5} 60,075 
..|Col. Holloway (107) 1.56 3-5} 1,450)/1945..|Polynesian (126) 1.58 4-5| 66,170 
9 .|Buskin (117)..... 1.53 2-5) 1,670/|1946..|Assault (1 os 2.01 2-5) 96,620 
1914. .|Holiday (108) 1.53 4-5} 1,335//1947..|Faultless (126).. 1.59 98,005 
1915... ine Maiden (104) - |1.58 1,275||1948. . |Citation (126).. ..|2.02 2-5} 91,870 
1916. .|Da: a . 1.54 4-5} 1,380//1949../Capot (126)...... oes vase [Lede 79,985 
1917. .|Kalitan (116).. 1.54 2-5) 4,800//1950. . /Hill Prince (126).......... {1.59 1-5] 56,110 
1918*. |War Cloud Bee ire 1,53 3-5} 12,250//1951..|Bold (126).........6..+,+.. {1.56 2-5) 83,100 
1918*, Hare, Jr. (115)....,../1.53 2-5 »250//1952. . /Blue Man (126)...........{|1.57 2-5| 86,135 
1919. .jSir Barton ee elistetaldiets|| LoS 24,500//1953. . |Native Dancer (126)......|1.57 4-5! 65,200 

1920..|Man o’ War (126)........ {1.51 3-5] 23,000//1954../Hasty Road (126)........./|1.57 2-5] 91,6 
1921. ./Broomspun (114). 1.54 1-5] 43,000/|1955..|Nashua (126)...... . |1.54 3-5) 67,550 
1922. .|Pillory {14 e eee . /1.51 3-5) 51,000//1956../Fabius (126).... . {1.58 2-5] 84,250 
1923.. nin (114)...... 1.53 3-5} 52,000|/1957..|Bold Ruler (126) 1.56 1-5) 65,250 
1924. .|Nellie Morse (121) 1.57 1-5} 54,000|/1958. . |Tim Tam (126). . {1.57 1-5] 97,900 
5../Coventry (126)... 5' 52,700|/1959. . |Royal Orbit (126 _ ee Ae Seton 


1925..- 1.59 
1926. :|Display (126). 60222522212 11359 4-51 53625111960. : [Bally Ache (126)... 


*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not run from 1890 to 1893. The distance until 1889 was 
116 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 1908 it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, 1 mile and 70 
yards; in 1909 and 1910, one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 114 miles and since then 1 3/16 miles. 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doli’rs Winner, age, weight [|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1951)Cajun (122)............ 814|1.47 3-5] 46,540]}County Delight (4) (114)..} 934/1.58 4-5] 18,650 
1952|Isasmoothie (119)....... 814|1.46 3-5| 59,410]|Alerted (4) (112).......... 934/1.58 20,400 
1953|Errard King (122)....... 814|1.42 1-5] 61,450]|Royal Vale (5) (120)...... 9 |1.51 4-5] 18,800 
1954 eas Cap (122)..... 814|1.46 4-5) 53,870 eiralent Face (4) (115)....} 9 5 19,550 
1955| Nail (122)........... -.| 834/1.47 67,980||/St. Vincent (4) (126)......|11 |2.15 2-5| 20,250 
1956] Missile (122) 814|1.45 71,235||Chevation (5) (117). »{11 {2.17 2-5] 21,000 
1957|Jewel’s Reward (122) 814|1.44 1-5/115,347||Akbar Khan (6) G18 -{11 2.16 1-5) 19,5. 

1958|Intentionally (122). «| 84/1.46 21,416||Pop Corn (4) (11 . {11 £|2.21 3-5] 19,650 
1959 sr ORree nny. .| 814|1.45 2-5] 71,635|/|One-Eyed King ..f1l 42.15 2-5) 19,012 
1960!Garwol (122)............ 814|1.45 4-5] 68,256]|Shield Bearer (5) (114) 12 12,32 2-5} 19,070 


PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Wr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur./Time © |Doll’rs|| Yr. | Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time—Doll’rs 


1950|One Hitter (4) (126)...] 934/1.58 3-5] 15,000]| 1955|Sailor (3) (123)..........| 934|1.57 3-5} 40,000 
1951|Bryan G, (4) (126)....| 936/1.57 2-5] 15,000|| 1956 |Summer Tan (4) (126)... gi 1.56 3-5] 35,000 
1952|General Staff (4) (126).| 914/1.57 2-5] 25,000||1957|Promised Land (3) (123)..| 934|1.57 2-5) 35,000 
1953|Tor Foo! (4) G28). ..+| 934/1.55 4-5] 30,000]| 1958 [Vertex (4) (126).........| 934|2.00 3-5| 35,000 
1954 |Helioscope (3) (122)...) 934|1.59 35,000||1959 (Not run) 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 

Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount| Year Horse Amount 

19..|Sir Barton. .....}| $88,250}/1933..|Singing Wood...| $88,050/| 1947,./Armed.......... $376,325 
1520. .|Man o' War..... 166,140]|1934..|Cavalcade...... 111,235]| 1948.|Citation......... 709,470 
1921..|/Morvich........ 115,234||1935. .}Omaha.........] 142,255]; 1949.|Ponder.......... 321,825 
1922..;Pillory.......... 95,654||/1936..|Granville....... 110,295|| 1950.|Noor........... 346,940 
FOZ ACV ets isicies .| 272,008]|1937..|Seabiscuit .......| 168,580|| 1951./Counterpoint....} 250,525 
1924, .|Sarazen......... 95,640/|1938. .|Stagehand......| 189,710}| 1952.|Crafty Admiral ..| 277,225 
1925. .|Pompey........ 121,630}|1939..|Challedon..... 174,535]| 1953,|Native Dancer...| 513,425 
1926. ./Crusader ....... 166,033||1940,.|Bimelich . 111,005}| 1954 |Determine.. .-| 327.700 
1927. .|Anita Peabody..| 111,905|/1941, ./Whirlaway. 272,386}| 1955. |Nashua.. 752,550 
1928, .|High Strung.....} 153,590)/1942../Shut Out 238,972|| 1956.|Needles.... 440,850 
1929. .|Blue Larkspur...| 153,450|/1943../Count Flee 174,055|| 1957.)Round Tabi -.| 600,258 
1930. .|Gallant Fox.....| 308,275//1944../Pavot.... -| 179,040]; 1958.)Round Table.....| 662,780 
1931..\Top Flight...... 219,000)/1945. .;Busher,......... 273,735|| 1959.|Sword Dancer...| 537,004 
1932..|Gusto.......... | 145,940//1946.. |Assault......... 424,195||*1960.!Bally Ache,.,...| 455,045 
LS IO ce EEE Ne ac KS A Facto A ah Ean Rh iT na lsat A a i No 


*Through Oct. 31. 2 f 
Record of Citation 


Year Age Starts ist 2nd 3rd Unpl. Won Year Age Starts Ist 2nd 3rd Unpl. Won 
1947. 2 9 8 1 0.6 60°08 $155,680 | 1950. 5 9 2 7 0 60 $73,480 


Weise 3 e202 19 1-0. <0 709,470 | 1951. 6 tp BS Wh ee Lea late oe 


1949, 4 (Did not start due to injuries) Tot.; 45 32 10 2 41 $1,085,760 


Citation, first horse to earn more than a million dollars for his owners, was retired at the age 
of six, July 19, 1951. His last winning race, the Hollywood Gold Cup, Inglewood, Calif., July 14 
1951, added $160,000 to his winnings for a total of $1,085,760. In 1948, as a three-year-old he set 
a one-year earnings record of $709,470, and won the turf’s most coveted honor, the Triple Crown 
(Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and Belmont Stakes). 

A bay colt by Bull Lea—Hydroplane Il, by Hyperion, Citation was bred and owned by the late 
Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm, and trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones. 

Citation was out of action for 13 months as result of a series of injuries. The last, sustained 
during the running of the Tanforan Handicap in December 1948, caused him to require “firing” 
treatments. After his recovery Citation set a world record of 1.3335 for the mile in winning the 
Golden Gate Mile, Golden Gate Fields, June 3, 1950. 


= > = ry, <3 7 7S =) —— = ae 
. - 


826 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
: - . . 
if Other Horse Racing Winners in 1960 
f AQUEDUCT—1 % miles BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 
‘i Queens, New York San Mateo, Calif. 
La Coenen ee a eens ee EEE Wax — ae TT 
i Event Winner Fur. | Time Winner Fur. 
| Soir s: 
i .. |Sir Salonga... .. 6 |t.i1 Reno Hdep..... La Belle Helene,.| 84 1.44 
| Bees lwartapen. co 6  |1.09 3-5 | Hillsdale Hde 110 
i Swift Stakes. ... ered D “ 
| Correction Hd... 6 {1.09 3-5 | Governor’s Hd 814 |1.42 1- 
iy Gotham Stakes.. 8 1.36 2-5 | Calif. Derby... 9 .49 
t Prioress Stakes, . 6 1.11 4-5 | Children’s ig 1.09 
Westchester St. . 8 1.35 1-5 pital Hdep.. 6 
Bay Shore Hd... 8 1.36 Bay Meadows 2 12-5 
Sis Ten 7 (128° | pay Meadows” ob: He 
sta. CD circ . y 
Jamaica Tae i. G |i-te3-5] — Futuri ty. 414 |0.57 3-5 
j oxt Move . wes 
i Woodbury Hdep 8 {1.35 Mem. Hdep.. Q 11.47 
Comely Stakes 7. |f.28 BELMONT PARK—1%% miles 
Taconic Hdcp ‘ete on Elmont, L. L., N. ¥- 
Bed 0’ Roses... . 136 1.5 | Bdgemere Hdep.|North Pole Il....) 933 2.15 
Omaha Hdep... Vanesa 8 Boy....| 8 : Bel t Nat’l 
Carter Hdcep....|Yes You Will....| 7 1.22 2-5 Caudle Hinkés.\Hermod 15 3.21 1-5 
Acorn Stakes....|Irish Jay........ 8 1.35 4-5 Top Flight Hd |Royal Native....| 836 1.43 
Lake Success Hd.| Hope Is yeiernal,. 8 1.36 3-5 AEotie ees Sc lp Hea: 875 1150 
Liberty Belle Hd.|Mrs. Hellen. .... 6 1.10 $ — re ae #4 a) 
Saranac Hdep...|Divine Comedy..| 8 1.34 3-5 Tord i tp Sy PA Te fic Sue as 
Peter Pan Hdep.|Kennation...... 9 1.50 xore art F 
Astoria Stakes... |Little Tumbler...| 534 |1.04 3-5 Rieke ec iprard ings ar 5% |1.05 4-5 
Sheepshead Bay.|Tharp.......... Q |1.49 a a rh a ) - » ST.. 2 |t- 
Gravesend Hdep.|Brush Fire...... 6 1.09 3-5 ee Ghaimhd 17—«*(|3.57 
Dry Monopole - - mapa zs UE en. oe 3 
Hdep........ Dee se 914 |1.57 Orde is a Paitiaen hea NROET 1212.29 1-5 
Vagrancy Hdcp.. 7 1.22 3-5 Nati we ‘Stallion sae Me 
ee ance enone ‘Stakes (Fillies) |Bowl of Flowers..| 534 |1.04 1-5 
fe etl. 16 (3-49 3 | stymie Haop-. (Manassa Mauler.| 9 |148 3-5 
Jerome Hdep.. 5 ete ptttes Salis Sta. .|Ambassador 21 53S 2.44 
Gazelle Hiden, © 8 1.35 4-5 Me aa Sate ba ae " 
pees Sd. S {1-35 2-5 | 'Stpl, Hdep... .|Benguala 20 (4.41 4-5 
eee uck Hurdle Long Island tid. [ial spect dor /2<) 1 (2.16 3-5 
POCO. ers INBID. ec cae ae 20 4.31 Ong: } ae iz A pee, ador. ‘s ee 
Discovery ‘Wa. 9 1.48 2-5 He ae eiahee ne co) ese : 54 
Nassau County.. 9 1.49 2-5 | Cowdoin ES es = rt) eee * at 
oo eles te 8 |1.35 3-8 | Manhattan Hd~. {Don Poggio......| 12 [2,29 2-5 
Charles L Appie- an aa Ba. pou ¥ ongio.. hee 2 ee 
ton Mem. Stpl.|Mala........... 16 3.50 3-5 8 en Is! aad Ha.) |Ri Tai hips i 214 4-5 
yeew: an Ss d Dance 10 2.01 1-5 Eadie aca: : clos RAGS sc 12 2.30 3-5 
AKOB sl. wor cer... ¥ - . . 
Flushing Hdep. .|Penny Trumpet..| 8 1.36 3-5 | Vosburgh Hdep.. Mail Order.. 5 ea | 1.22 3-5 
Interborough St.|Wiggle II....... 6 |1.10 3-5 | N. Y. Turf Wri zy i ie |3.54 25 
New York Hd. (I)|Nickel Boy...... 9 {1.51 ai ers eg hee “ Nautilus........ -54 2- 
New York Hd. emple Gwath— 
Ena tieeetass |WOTAM.....3.. 9 1.50 2-5 eaey Stee Hd. |Benguala........ 20 = |4.46 2-5 
Knickerbocker.. .|Quiz Star....... 13 2.49 2- 
Roamer Hdep... Saar Comedy..| 934 |1.55 4-5 Stakes....... Harmonizing.....| 12 2.33 1-5 
Remsen Stakes. .|Carry Back...... 8 1.36 2-5 BOWIE RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Idlewild Hdcp.. .}Eddie Schmidt...| 9 1.49 2-5 Bowie, Md. 
Frizette Stakes. .|Bowl of Flowers..| 8 {1.35 3-5 | Abraham Lincoln)¥es You Will....] 59 )1.05 
North River Hd. |Trans-W ay P 8 1.36 1-5 | WP. Burch ; 
Sport Page Hd. .|April Skies. . 6 |1.101-5|) Mem. Hdep...|Yes You Will....| 6 {1.11 
Gallant Fox Hd..|Don Poggio. 14 2.55 4-5 | Geo. Washington . 
Firenze Hdep. ..|Clear Road. 8 |1.36 2-5 Stakes....... Vanessa's Boy...| 6 [1.11 2-5 
3 So. Maryland 
ARLINGTON PARK—14 miles ‘Hacp. eee Mystic II....... i Poet) SY 
Arlington Heights, Ill. Bowle Hdep. . id Charlesgate.....: 814 |1.46 1-5 
Arch Ward Mem. pha 8 Gol 
a Haep.. wai On-and-On. eae f 1.09 15 Bae a potas Francis S........ 7 1.23 3-5 
Nquipoise e,.|Intentionally.... « - Z 
Cleopatra Hdep.|Dottie Kirsten...}| 8 {1.41 Ba oes aes ae .|Yes You Will... 8)4 |1.44 3-5 
Laurance Armour “ Stakes 8 Noo’ 6 1.12 
PIGOD cctewi ses Dotted Swiss. . 1.50 SEB ROHs narnia OODR cei ela ads : 
Delta Batse AC cio Rose Bower..... 6 1.10 2-5 CHURCHILL DOWNS—1I mile 
Matron Hdep. ..|Royal Native. . 9 |1.50 2-5 | _ Louisville, Ky. 
Prairie State....|/Crozier......... 6 1.10 The Oaks Prep. .|Rash Statement..| 6 1.12 
With Pleasure Stepping Ae Bally Ache...... a 1.22 3-5 
PITAG aise ala Wiggle II....... 7 1.21 2-5 | Derby Trial» ...)/Beau Purple..... 8 1.35 3-5 
Princess Pat. Rose Bower..... 6 1.09 4-5 | Debutante St. . . |Bright Silver... .. 5 0.59 4-5 
American Derby.|T. V. Lark. .| 9 1.47 1-5 | Autumn Hdep.. .|Better Bee...... 814 |1.45 2-5 
Myrtlewood a Golden Notes....| 7 1.22 2-5 | Clark Hdep..... Counterate...... 1.49 
DEL MAR—1I mile 
ATLANTIC CITY—1 4 miles Del Mar, Calif. 
Mays Landing, N. J. San Diego Hd... Eddie Schmidt. .- 805 )Lar 1-5 
Margate Hd. (1).,Teacation..®....) 8 1.38 2-5 | Vel Mar Oaks nita. ......... 1.36 
Margate Hdcp. A Stale eit pea ue Miegeosnee . pe 
(iI)... ....+.,|Miss Orestes.....] 8 - /1.38 2-5 | BS rosy A gh Performance -09 
Philadelphia DelM ar An y- ieee re * Q  |1.47 3-5 
Turf Hdep....|Navy Brass..... 814 |1.50 1-5 | Del MarFuturity|Short Jac 6k. 6 1.09 
Mermaid Stakes, |Prominent Lady.| 6 1,12 3-5 DELAWARE PARK—1I mile 
Ventnor Turf Hd.|Conestoga.. 814 |1.46 3-5 Stanton, Del. 
Seashore Stakes. |Its a Great Day..| 6 1.10 1-5 | Wilmington Hd..|Itobe.. Baier eG 1.10 4-5 
Ocean City Hd,.|Stratus......... 12 2.28 4-5 | Blue Hen Stakes.|Baby Kiki... .: 5 0.58 3-5 
Miss America Brandywine Turf 
Turf Hdep..../Soldadesea...... 81g |1.43 ae segue es wiIece Mystic II....... 814 |1.43 4-5 
Olympic Hdep. Kent Stakes. "| Lady" s Maid,. 8% |1.41 4-5 
Stakes....... Waltt.. wo. vanes 1.49 3-5 | Leonard Rich- 
Atlantic City ards Stakes. ../Victoria Park....| 9 1.47 2-5 
Hdep. Stakes.,|Conestoga....... 9 1.51 4-5 | Polly DrummondjGlad........... 534 |1.04 
Bors 8 ay te a - ap Digmond Le le! Sy Saar 
round, ......|Hail To Reason.. : - cotland........ 8 1.43 1-5 
United Matrons Christan: St. Its a Great Day.. if 1.04 1-5 
Hdecp........ 934 {1.57 Forgetmenot Hd.|/Saim........... % |1.43 2-5 
Longport Hdep,. v4 1.22 2-5 | Sussex Turf Hd../Stratus......... % |2.16 2-5 
Pageant Hdep... 834 |1.44 1-5 | Delaware Oaks. . aa Statement..| 9 1.50 3-5 
Boardwalk Hd. 814 |1.43 4-5 | New Castle St...|Quill........... 4 |1.43 1-5 
Home Bred Hd.. |: 6 1.11 4-5 | Delaware Hdep..{Quill. .......2: 10 2.02 2-5 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


DETROIT RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Livonia, Mich. 


8 
a 


HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Event Winner | Fur. | Time Event Winner Fur, ; Time 
Seaway Stakes|Hymient.......... 9 1.49 1-5 ge yore eee: one Prince... 8 ai 
FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile enw ts ; 
New Orleans, La. Sean len: se Tipesee Lady. .:; age ies 8 
Gat a 5 ed ae Wizard. 3 1. B er ' jaa Stakes. : escae Lesson.. 5 0.57 2-5 
Sarees 3 aliforn ee "4 
Louisiana Hdep. renin ee 1. | 836 |1.44 4-5 | Hollywood t Nasrullah. :| 824 |1.40 3-5 
LeComte Hdep..|Tenacious....... Sie |1.48 2-5 Express. ..... Liberal Lady....| 534 |1.03 
Letellier Hdep...|Tenacious....... 9 1.51 2-5 Milady Hadecp...|Silver Spoon.....} 8 1.34 4-5 
Thanksgiving Hd|Grand Wizard. - 6 1.12 1-5 Tnglewood Hdep. Bagdad sie se 8% |1.40 4-5 
FORE ERIE mile Seuremict (Reni | 8 AER 
Bertie, Ont. Ginema Hdep. ::|New Policy...:] 9 11.46 3-5 
Auspicious Hd...)Gray Monarch...) 81% |1.44 1-5] Vanity Hdep....|Silver Spoon.... 9 1,49 
International Hd.|Chic Miss....... 1.12 2-5 | Hollywood 
Prince of Wales Derby .|Tempestuous....} 10 2.01 2-5 
BESKOS sce ws Bulpamiru.,..... 11 2.19 4-5 Coronado Hdep.|Golden Notes, . 6 1.09 1-5 
Niagara Hdcp...|Moony.......... 11 2.18 1-5 ete Cham- a 6 
Pionship...... appa’s All...... 1.10 
GARDEN STATE PARK—1I mile 
Camden, N. KEENELAND—1 1/16 miles 
Delaware Valley Phocnix H Lextngtomi Ey. 

ASOR senate Four Lane...... 1.11.1-5 | Aapiand fe +» |Court mens 6 1.10 
Valley Forge Hd.|Manassa Mauler.| 8+ (1.42 4-5 | $Shland St... .. ae veo OS ee 
Betsy Ross St.. .|Be Cautious..... 1.11 4-5 | per, dep. ..|Fuierum. oo... 1.25 2-5 
Cherry Hill St..:|Iron Rail... 11.1 5 yA 6-8 | orev ee a | Bren ee 2 |e 
Camden Hdcp...|Manassa Mauler 9 1.51 2-5 Bn aygete ae) is ae § Beau....... 0.48 4-5 
Rancocas Stakes.|Dream On...... 5 0.59 1-5 ue Grass St. ..|Tompion...... --1 9 1.48 3-5 
Colonial Hdep.. .|Royal Native 1 6 1.10 Fayette ee . «| Little Butz, Si... 93 1.49 3-5 
Jersey Derby... .|Baily Ache. 9 149 Alcibiades St... .|Little Tumbler.. 7+ {1.26 3-5 
Jersey Belle St. .|Undulagion. .. 81% |1.43 3-5 Spinster St..... Rash Statement..| 9 1.49 3-5 
N. J. Breede LAUREL RACE COURSE—1% miles 
Py aad ae Mango News....| 6 1,13 3-5 Laurel, Md. 

enj a nD Fre id i 5 
lin Hdep.....|Sutler.......... 814 11.44 1-5 Pitan Eanes Quls SUA trol eae 
Gardenia Trial Belle “Breeze S580 8 1.39 2-5 Stakes....... 9 1.49 2-5 
ardenia Tr. 
(AGS og eee Bowl of Flowers.. 8 1.38 1-5 Vee angen Idolater 3 t BY 3-5 
Og sale ies a: Bowl of] Flowers.. 8) 1.46 s | Maryland Fu- j : 
uaker City ckel Boy...... .50 1- ; 
Princeton Hdcp (Tick Tock. |... 6. te LS | Mecind ee ee eo 
GOLDEN GATE FIELDS—i mile _turity (I1)....|Brandy Sea...... 6 1,12 4-5 
Albany, Calif. Washington D.C. 
= = International..|Bald Eagle...... 12 2.33 
ereny Bop. . ..|Mirtaugh....... 6 1.10 4-5 | Turf Cup Stakes./Quiz Star...... oo Le9. 1.51 3-5 
cp. .|Togetherness.. 6 1.11 LINCOLN oe noe ae mile 
Berkeley Hdcp. .|Free Copy.. 8% |1.43 MS a Lincoln, R. I 
oS mile Hartford Hd. ee resigns ot 1133 > 
, : abor Day Hd..|BaallII.........] 7 1.25 2-5 
Armed Hdecp....jAlhambra....... 6 1.10 2-5 | Springfield Hd. . |Smileytown..... i tee 1.24 4-5 
Magic City Hd..|Pointer.......:. 8+ |1.39 4-5 | Rhode Island Hd./April Skies......) 8  |1.36 4-5 
ao Pen SAB Be Ye. ee Onan 6% |1.16 1-5 | Old Colony Hd..|Bull Story.......|_ 8 1.39 4-5 
ppleton Hdep.. ATCDY.05. 0525 1.47 4-5 — 
Green Valley Hd.|One-Eyed King. ‘| 834 |1142 2-5 MONMOUTH PARK— ee 
Gulfstream Park |Bald Eagle...... 10°” |2.01 1-5 — 
Fountain of Gusanpes Hd; ../Besomer... cee 6 31.09 4-5 
Youth Stakes.|Eagle Admiral...) 814 |1.41 4-5 panes Lae VE >.» |Brush Firel ia; 1.10 1-5 
Donn Hdep..... One-Eyed King..| 12 2°27 3-5 = meee ile...jI’m Willing...... 8 1.37 
Dinner Stakes...|Intensive........ 3 10.33 apence ee Reclte. ows snl 6. {1-10 4-5 
Suwanee River Royal } Native. -| 834 |1.42 Ee ena. cine ieee 524 |1.04 3-5 
Florida Derby...|Baily Ache... ..: Q |1.47 3-5 | Lamplighter Hd. |Irish Lancer. .... 8% |1,44 3-5 
Fort Lauderdale |Ba Tea aT ti] 8% \14 Colleen St...... Little Tumbler...| 534 |1.04 1-5 
Southern Cross. . Cay Court BY ae 4-5 Rumson Hdep...|/Alhambra....... 1.10 
in bebe hel ied : Longfellow Hd..|Julmar......,.,. 8 1.41 1-5 
HAWTHORNE RACE COURSE mile pa yee E Rape eis : 1.10 2-5 
cero, Ill. olly cher. ..|Royal Native.... 4% 41.43 445 
- Monmouth Hd. .|First Landing.,..}| 10 2.02 4- 
Cnigego waep- [acer qora™ <1 8 [ite a.n| Ned. murunity.. (alerted Girls.) Big [gg 
Midwest Hdep..|Little Tytus. |... Gig04 AB | aire eee omen ie Fe 
vTap... |Eeroshogala. . 8% (1.41 2-5 | g Hurdle Hdep..|Be a Honey...) 16 102g 
ClMom. Haep...|fferoshogala.....| 9 {1.47 1-5 | CREAR [ASS casas | 84 oto Sb 
0 Sup Prep..|Hymient........ 9 1.48 S = 
Juvenile Hdep...}On His Metal 8% |1.42 3-5 NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
oe Hdep.. aA BY Goeatanciste soe Ae Loe) 3-5 Pawtucket, R. I. 
Old Cups. vas. 1S Ores terrane insane -02 F 
Seana wrorld. repord: rotates April Skies. ...., 6 1.11 4-5 
HAZEL PARK—% mil Valley Hdep..|Battle Neck...., 6 1.12 
Royal Oak, Minn $5 Jeanne d’Are : 
Michigan Derby.|Lurullan........ S32 11.46 Ven eee ag a ae 
HIALEAH PARK—1i miles Hdep........|Silky-Satin...,.. 8+ (1.44 4-5 
Hialeah, Fla. OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile 
Royal Poinciana ie Eee ae ; Hot Springs, Ark. 
ep. oman Colone 6 -09 1- "1 ieics 
Hibiscus Stakes..|Bally Ache...... C800 4-8 [ee Ot oe ee ee oe 
Royal Pajm Ha. Straten, . aa 2 1.49 1-5 | Arkansas Derby Ligeia See Goat <ereee 
Jasmine Stakes onfuse......... -24 1-5 i 
Bougainvillea..,.|Noble Sel... .... 936 |1.56 4-5 Arkansas Derby’ Spring Brokers), 2a 
Bahamas St.....}Bally Ache...... 7 1.23 2-5 (II). Persian Gold 9 1.53 
McLennan Hd. ;/On-and-On...... 9 1.48 4-5 : . er — 
Columbiana. Royal Native.... 7 1,22 4-5 PIMLICO RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Hialeah Turf Cup|Amerigo........ 12 |2.39 1-5 Baltimore, Md, 
Piverglades St.. Moslem. Chief.. 9 1.48 1-5 | Riggs Hdep..... Troubadour II, 1.50 1-5 
Florida Breeders Black Byed Susan|Airman’s Guide..| 814 |1.46 1-5 
Stakes.......|My Old Flame...| 3 0.33 4-5 | Preakness Prep..|Bally Ache...... 1g |1.44 2-5 
Palm Beach Hd.|Pointer......... v4 1.22 Pimlico Breeders | 
Black Helen Hd.|Royal Native....' 9 1.49 BUSKES) io b's suc [Brandy Sea......] 814 |1.47 1-5 


ee ee ne 


828 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
RANDALL PARK—1 mile SARATOGA—1 % miles cout) 
North Randall, Ohio Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Event Winner | Fur, | Time Event ¥F 
Buckeye Hdcp..|Hymient........ 9 1.51 1-5 | Merchants & 
OCKI HAM PARK—1 mil oe 
ROCKINGHA ARK—1 mile =a 
Salema Ne He SPORISMAN'S PARK 54 mile 
Inaugural Hdep. |Gulio Cesare..... 6 1.10 2-5 | Inaugural Hd....|Leadstealer......| 634 |1.21 2-5 
oe pcaebe [ rtsman's 
wala wea Charlie Boy.....| 6 10 4-5 Park Hdep dy Larue...... 1.52 4-5 
Rodccot Hdep..|Mike Hudson, Jr.| 8+ |1.41 4-5 | Snaro Hdep (1)..|Right Dress..... 61% |1.18 3-5 
Keene Hdep....|The Crack...... 6 1.10 1-5 | Snaro Hd. (I1)..|/Rose’s Gem..... 6% |1.17 2-5 
Gen. Green Hd..|Mike Hudson, Jr.| 8} |1.45 Littletown Hd...|American Comet.| 8 1,37 1-5 
New ae Nat’l Jockey 
tULity..5 o Turppa. ........ 6 1.12 1-5 Club Hdep....|American Comet.| 834 {1.45 3-5 
Granite Seats Thomas Nash 
GED ross ‘Battle Neck..... 816 |1.42 4-5 Mem. Hdep...|Lady LaRue..... 816 41.48 3-5 
n SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
SANTA Te Sea mile East Boston, Mass. 
¥ : Stee Hd. .|Fighting King....) 8+ )1.45 3-5 
Las Flores Hdep.|Margaretta...... 6 1.09 3-5 0} owns — 
Malibu Stakes.,.|Ole Fols........ Z 1,23 Stakes....... Boston Baker....| 6 1.09 3-5 
Jabot Hdep..... first Landing. . 814 |1.42 1-5 | Tomasello Me: 
San Carlos Hd. . |Clandestine...... 7 1,21 4-5 GED Seance Gs Phile Rube...... 839 |1.47 2-5 
Santa Monica Myles Standish |Song of Wine. . 5 o1 

Hdep........|Silver Spoon... .. 7 1.23 Suffolk Downs 
San Miguel St.../New Policy......| 6% |1.15 4-5 Turt Hdcp a. TAGG a vo ciynsrctore 834 |1.45 2-5 
San Fernando St,|King O’Turf.....| 9  |1.50 Macomber Mem.| ; 

Santa Ynez St...|Solid Thought....| 614 |1.18 Hdep.... .|Sailor’s Guide....| 12 |2.32 3-5 
Se pee a Tid Silver Spoon..... 8% |1.42 3-5 | Mayflower S . (Song of Wine....| 5% [1.06 1-5 
an Marcos Tur: 
TANFORAN—1 mile 

Mideps.:..... Whodunit. =| £0 2.01 2-5 
San’ Pasquai Hd. |Flect Nasrullah: "| $34 [1.41 2-5 SEH eG eae: 
San Vicente Hd. |John William. % 1.22 Inaugural Purse. |Blue Noor....... 6 1.11 4-5 
Community Peninsula Hd...}Revel........... 6 1.10 

Chests Hdep..|Anisado......... 10 2.06 2-5 | San Bruno St. ..|/Bombay........ 8ho |1.44 2-5 
Santa Catalina Tanforan Hdcp,.|How Now....... 1.48 2-5 

PUG CDi vi ose. American Comet.}| 9 {1.47 3-5 | Yankee Maid : 
pate poarearita: Silver Spoon..... 9 1.48 4-5 Hdep........ Boston Again....| 816 (1.43 1-5 

an Luis Rey =, 
ete D ceca’ « [LOOM Point...) 12 2.33 2-5 SS Reeaaknn 

a reeders 

Champ. St....|New Policy...... 814 |1.42 2-5 | Ohio Derby..... Playgoer........| 834 |1.47 4-5 
San Antonio Hd. BeSGaAd Wea os 9 1.48 1-5 TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 
ee Eb : Coral Gzbles, Fla. 

MacD se bs ost Fleet Nasrullah..| 9 1.46 4-5 | New Years Hd...)Roman Colonel..} 6 1.09 1-5 
Santa Reece St.|Darling June. ... 814 11.44 Orange Bow! Hd. |On-and-On...... 836 |1.40 3-5 
San Felipe Hd...|Flow Line.......| 836 |1.42 2-5 | Broward Hdep..|War Eagle...... 6 1.09 1-5 
Wash. Birthday Tropical Pk. Hd. |On-and-On...... 84 |1.46 3-5 

Hdep .|Twentyone Guns,| 12 2.26 es 
Ghristopher te ¥ RN NE ene 174 miles 

Fitzgerald Hd. |Seaneen. -| 644. |1.14 7 
Arcadia Hdep...|American Comet.| 10 |2.04 2-5 | Clang Hdep..... Benedicto. 6 1.12 1-5 
San Bernardino |Restless Wind. 814 |1.42 1-5 | Modesty Hdep. .|Indian Maid. 6 {1.09 3-5 

abe ice Turf nines 
SARATOGA—11é miles CDs hare ... | Resolve ae 816 11.43 3-5 
" Beverly Hdep... |Indian Maid... _: 8 1.36°4-5 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Citation Hdep...|Top Charger..... 8 11.34 2-5 
Sanford Stakes. .|Hail To Reason..| 6 1.1 SneyaOon 
Test Stakes (I).,|Be Cautious... _. 7 124 z ence raireiraceven’ Teacation....... 7 1.23 4-5 
West Stakes (I1)-|Brave Pilot......| 7 [1.23 4-8 | Ghicagoan. .....|Run for Nurse; 8 | 1.34 4-5 
Beverwyck Stpl.|Muguet II.......| 18 {4.09 4-5 | Grassland Hd... Quiz Star. ..... 9 |1.50-2-5 
Schuylerville.,..|Shuette...//) 52: Op [Nake mam | Necee te Ee Calis ee een 6 {1.09 3-5 
Bernard Baruch arren Wright 
takes........ Tompion.. 9 1.50 Mem. Hdep.. ,|Venetian Way...|' 9 1.48 1-5 
No. American St|Cartagena. 18 4.11 2-5 WOODBINE—1 mile 
Shee : re St./Tuscarora 1644 |3.45 Downsview, Ont. 
oga Stp: ueen’s Plate...|Victoria Park... . i 

Hdcps. is... Muguet IT..'.... 21 5.05 4-5 Toes Cartier... Oe 4,02 
Balston Spa Hd.|Nickel Boy...... 10 2.04 1-5 Stakes....5%. Theo Geo.....- 6 1,13 1-5 
Diana Hdep....|Tempted........ 9 1.51 2-5 | Canadian Cham- ; 
Lovely Night Hd.|Little Gil. 17 $.45 4-5 pionship...... Rocky Royale. . 13 2.421-5 

Hews ‘Channon By Classes in 1960 
Source: Thoroughbred ace Associations, Inc. 
Class Winner Owner mes First | Won 
ene a el ee Lotion 
“year-old colt or Baling. @ [ERCISG eine, s thee kone Mrs. R. C. Porn so 
Three-year-old filly... ....|Berlo. . Travia tihee teen 5 9 5 iter 
Two-year-old colt............ Hail to Reason, ..|Patrice Jacobs. . 18 9 328,434 
Two- year-old ally. ..|Bowl of Flowers. .|Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane 8 6 -| 198;706 
Older horse. ...|Bald Hagle....... Cain Hoy Stable. 11 5 393,085 
Reet eay aeaaiey eee SECO E geese -| William B. MacDonald, Jr. - 18 9 261,826 
Steeplechaser. . .. ‘ |Benguala. . -|Mrs. Marion duPont Scott. . 9 4 73,139 


Notable ‘English Stakes 


ST. LEGER STAKES (3 Yr. Olds) CAMBRIDGESHIRE HDCP. (3 Yrs. and UP): 


Doncaster, England Suffolk, England 
Yr. Winner ES Time |Doll’rs//Yr. |Winner, age, weight] Fur. |.Time. |Doll’rs 
1955|Meld. 14 |3.14 3-5| 37,682||/1955| Retrial (3) (99) 
i ,682]|1955| Retrial (3) (99)...... 9 |1.51 4- 

1956 Canbremer, . PR i, re 14 |3.12 1-5] 37'298||1956 Pepa a (106) . 9 18a a8 B80 
Heiaaees  o) i LEAS) SE eines 0a] 8 eee zal ae 
Ree : R ondon Cr 5 - 

1959 Gantelo, .. eveeseess| 14° 13104 3-5} 80/180]11959 Rexequus BC (119)... a 3 so aus 11399 

“Paddy... 0.00000'} 14 [8.13 85,058}|1960| Midsummer Night IT ies ea 
(3) cae eee ae 9 12.03_1-5] 11,648 
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fs Distance at Yrs. 
Miles Furl’gs|Min. Sec. ee 
Xs 3. i 0 33 1-2 . 
3 1-2 039 
12 — 045 
41-2 | 051 3-5 


41-23 | 0 49 4-5 


tt Na me) 


5o|Inglewood, Calif. — 
8|Phoenix, Ariz, 


NPRCUR DIA ONO OO RODD NNAID 


51-2 | 1 02 2-5 |Porterhouse.,........ 
5 1-28 Semele 
oe H bed 1-5 |Broken Tendril...... bia : is 
i ban, alife | ¥ 
3-48 1 07 4-5 tment..... se preie 115 ja 1954 Belmont Park, N. Y¥. 
Seok 117 nix, Zi. 
6 1-2 1 14 4-5 | { Golden Notes.,.... 124 - 
Little Tytus. Carga 
61-28 | 114 2-5 Re bone Z 
7-8 120 LAPS aie oe oe 4 
7-8 8 120  ~=6| First Edition....... 4 
ls 132 M oss anersas 3 
i mile 133 1-5 resaeay & lewood: ~ 
1 mile 70 yds 1 39 1-5 4 1958|Rockingham Park, N.H. 
1 1-16 139 4 . 1956] Inglewood, Calif. 
11-8 i 1 46 2-5 4 1959] Arcadia, Calif. 
1 3-16 1 52 3-5 4 , 1953) Albany, Calif. 
11-4 1 58 1-5 5 9 Calif. 
13-8 2141-5 3 
11-2 2 23 3 Eng. 
1 5-8 2 381-5 |Swaps............ 4 
1 3-4 2 524-5 5 
1 7-8 313 4-5 oe 5 
2 315 __—‘|Polazet........ 3 
21-16 3 29 3-5 4 
21-8 335 — |Centurion........... 5 
2 1-4 3.37 3-5 |Dakota............. 4 
2 3-8 415 aor | 4 Tijuana, Mex, 
2 1-2 4 14 3-5 |Miss Grillo.......... 6 f co, e 
2 5-8 4 51 2-5 |Worthman.......... 5 1925) Tijuana, Mex, E 
2 3-4 448 4-5 |Shot Put............ 4 , 1940) Washington Pk., Chicago 
2 7-8 5 23 5 8, 1925|T. Mex. 
3 5 15 5 1941] Ay aliente, Mex. 
3 3-8 13 4 1940|Homewood, Ill. 
4 7104-5 5 7, 1912|Louisville, Ky. 


Record of Man o’ War 


1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Race Dist. | Wt. | Fin.| Time Place] Purse 
Fee hi rial Bit ile i 108 3-5 ponnoae ¥ ioee 
Memo: 4 elmoni 

eeuthtul: 5st | 120 1 1:06 3-5 | Jamaica 3,850 
Hudson, . % 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
Tremont. % 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
U. 8. Hotel % 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
Sanford Memorial. ......cesceecrece 5 % 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
Grand Union..... % 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
Hopeful. ...ccccccceserccsscsevessce % 130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
PRUIGUT IEW se clsteie o bields v e-re-eeloe\s diaie.ns's vf 094 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 
WROEEL ice Fciuese si dbecdaees estes | $83,325 


1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


Salas viele vee c= aeiege Foal srs 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $ 23,000 
Withers*.......+0+--0-- Mai siete are esinie fara. 118 1 1:35 4-5 Belmont 4,825 
Belmont*®.....2seeeeeeees Sf eeaitaier nial 255 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
Stuyvesant... ..ece--ceee Mi temes shale cL 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
DWYETF es vcccnscssercwcsccrccsscces| 16 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 

CE -ponies Le aia gtelale arora svinwivies tte stot 2 ordGt — 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
Travers..... A SOO Doce atlas nest eek oe 129 T 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9,275 
Laurence Realization®........ Sathete a 1% | 126 1 2:40 4-5 Belmont 15,040 
Jockey Club*,...... ehaicietalure s/ejeis -| 1% 118 1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 5,850 

otomac..... Bein i6ie'6) D alet gfe et biavevere Staretate 11-16; 138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre de Grace! 6,800 
Kenilworth Park**........s:eeereeees| 1% 120. 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park} 80,000 
Total... ....+++++e+-- wosececcves $166,140 


*Established record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 

Man o’ War died of a heart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D. 
Riddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 
had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 
money, stud fees and the sale of foals, to his owner. 

(Man o’ War was foaled March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Lexington. His 
sire was Fair Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1918) 
for $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. . 
The only time he lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 
(Aug. 13, 1919). The two-and-a-half acre park containing his burial plot and bronze statue was voted 
a county-owned shrine Oct. 14, 1958. 

Man o’ War, after his retirement (1921), Sired many famous racing horses, including War Admiral, 
Crusader, Mars, Battleship, Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 years of his 
retirement, more than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. 


_— 
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830 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Triple Crown; Revenues 
Candela Soi lah drach amine ae oe be rh ile CSAs ee 
Grand National Steeplechase 


; National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 pe for 4-year-olds and 
ie rote tase was peneel 1837-1838) at Maghull and then without a break at Aintree, near Liverpool, 
except in the World War I years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. 


| Year Winner Owner Year Winner Owner 


Si ea re go pC RO RES aoe Mrs. M. Partridge 

4 vieweie 'H. 8. avon augh 
1929, Mire. Gammell 1948: : ‘ |Sheilals Cottage, mare|J 

1930. W. Midwood Russian Hero.......|Wm. a fi 
1931 iC. R. Taylor Freebooter.........|Mrs. rotherto! 
1932 ‘|Nickel Coin, mare: : :| Jeffrey Royle 
19: Mrs. F, A. Clark al Lane 


¥ 1934. iii /Golden Miller. .;.:..|Miss D. Paget 

1935.....|/Reynoldstown,......|Noel Furlong; 

i} 1936.....|/Reynoldstown,......|Noel Furlong 

. 1937_...,/Royal Mail.........|H.L. Thomas 1 
1938.....|/Battleship..........|Mrs. Marion du- 

Pont Scott _ 19. 


1940 ogskar......-......|Lord Stalbri 
1941, 1943 eit 1944, 1945; not run 


Course record—9.20254—Golden Miller, 1934; Bogskar, 1940. 


(Excluding Steeplechases) 


| 
| Leading American Jockeys 
| 
| 


i a ct ee 
Yr. Jockey M’ts.| Won); Yr. Jockey M’'ts.| Won|| Yr. Jockey M ts. Won 
1923. |I, Parke......| (718| 173 |\1937.|J. Adams.....|1,265| 260 ||/1950.|J. Culmone....| 1,674) 388 
3924.1. ake Batata ‘Baa 205 ||1938.|J. Longden..../ 1.150} 236 W. Shoemaker.| 1,634} 388 
1925. A. Mortensen..| 987| 187 ||1939./D. Meade..... 1,284} 255 ||1951.|Charles Burr...| 1,319) 310 
1926.|R. Jones......| 1,172} 190 ||/1940. |Earl Dew. .-..| 1,377| 287 ||1952.|/T. DeSpirito...| 1,482) 390 
1927.|L. Hardy.....|1,130| 207 |}1941.|D. Meade.....|1,164| 210 ||1953.|W. Shoemaker.| 1,683] 485 
1928, J. Inzelone.... 1,052] 155 |/1942.|Jack Adams. ..|1,120| 245 ||1954.|/W.Shoemaker.| 1,251) 380 
2' 5 , 871). 1943. |J. Adams......} 1, 228 ||1955.|W. Hartack. ...| 1,702} 417 
1944,|T, Atkinson... | 11539| 287 ies. We Usrtack pa Eo a 
1945.|J. D. Jessop...| 1,085| 290 ‘|W: Hartack ..:} 1) 
1946, |T, Atkinson. ..| 1,377| 233 || 1858. |W. —— a ee eae 
1947.|J. Longden....| 1,327) 316 % f AG Gomez. "S21 270 
1935.|C. Stevenson. ;| 1,099] 206 |/1948.|J. Longden....| 1,197] 319 ||1960*| | W aartack. || 1,261| 270 
1936.|B. James...... 1,106! 245 ||1949 |G. Glisson..... 1,347| 270 


*Through Oct, 31. 


| Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Sa ae Jockey ; Year Horse Owner J 
1919 Sir Barton Ros: J. Loftus | 1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright E. Arcaro 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodward E. Sande | 1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. D. Hertz _J. Longden 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehrtens 
1937 War Admiral S. D. Riddle C. Kurtsinger ! 1948 Citation Warren Wright EB. Arcaroe 
Horse Racing Revenues to States in 1959 
Racing days | Attendance Pari-mutuel turnover *Revenue to state 
State Thor- Thor- 

ough- | Har-| ough- | Harness | Thorough- Harness Thorough- | Harness 

bred | ness bred bred bred 
Arizona....... DA Sit), oie 213, 31802. ce st SIS SOS Aral cee ieiats $865,565].....2.... 
Arkansas. ..... Bie ais SLB, G66). acs scien MBO MGR Rs cytecnaeets 1,043,388) 00ers 
California, .... 291 55] 5,002,863) 582,207 Bae 418,538| $41,263,081| 25,513/242] $2,752,698 
Colorado... ... OT Esc5.. 294,695)......... Bo BTOOOI Na eae 828,665)... ieee ae 
Delaware,..... 50 70 687,811 517,800 56,000,061} 24,908,301 2,954,394 911,422 
Florida........ 170 39} 1,457,509 33,828 161,455,431 948,205] 13,767,966 49,432 
THinois: ...3..5 301] 207) 2,755,740] 1,013,976 206,852, wt 57,420,110 14) 340,032] 3,195,699 
Kentucky..... 150 8 738,303 14,793 51,005,8 195,106 2)434'029 404 
Louisiana, é 1s V1 ean 949,544)......... 45, ‘066, B64 aie Creer 3,185,07810- .aeene 
Maine... 48} 106 256,968] (no rec.) 9,002;899 4,120,108 638,503 288,638 
Maryland, 128 95] 1,457,084) 425,105 129'882,500| 19/740;834 7,614,286] 1,273,227 
Massachusetts. . 66 90 ,388| 694,740 58,893,115] | 21,288,495 4,535,82 1,438,525 
Michigan,..... 117} 162] 1,257,146} 831,809 75,984,554) 40,792,359 5,405,676] 2'098,210 
Nebraska...... 144)..... 646,427]. . 34,542,381). 621,468]. . 
New Hampshire 51] 164] 425;502| "732,231 35,747,536 21,920,749 2,729,031] "1,353,128 
New Jersey.... 150 50| 2,787,470] 226,209] 268/808'498! 14/907/337| 23; Se 058 896,194 
New Mexico... UC 335,042)... 0. este 27,466,185} . SG yurnesiawshore 92/426). siete Babaiettae 
New Berks a 215| 696] 5,037,212] 7,212,110) 479,020/580] 488,860,700 51,593°409 39,034,187 
Ohio. Kenai 330} 271) 1,596,857) 738,791 101,030,802} 27,150,461 7,534,529] 1,508,388 
Oregon. . SOl i astern ZBL; OOO. oid «adverse TOE; BL Tilo whapclervione De 403,776). 3 cies 
Rhode Island. MEP iio viata] Wy lO? 2290, nice wap 84, 757,167) oo cscaive awrawe 7,272, (44). cueeniee 
South Dakota. . TH Rasen ctcs 13; GOO Iernitinceerete peor codes etna 118, ete 
Washington... . ¢ ; 282,957). ...... 23,323,961]... 1,179,940]. .... 
West Virginia. . -| 1,579,557]. ..... 85,176,840 "899,308 by 872, 107s oe aaa 

Totals. . 5 3,431 2, 068 30,179,583 13, (246,972 972 $2, 377,453,758|$779,157,981|$183,260,063| $55,356,404 


*Quarter-horse racing and Fairs: Additionally, a number of states received revenues from county 
fairs and quarter-horse racing—California, $3, 109, 773; Colorado, $91,682; Maine, $143,791; Maryland, 


$920,122; ier penta $384,135; New Hampshire, $13,390; Ohio, $25, 618; Oregon, $217; 587; West 
Virginia, $51,710 


TOTAL RACING REVENUE TO STATES BY YEARS (DOLLARS) 


16,145,182.00 || 1947 .............. 97,926,984.16 || 1954 .............. 178,015,828.00 


186,989,583.00 
207,456,272.00 


f sesveceecec te /216,747,621-00 
See SRE 117,250,564.00 || 1958 . <2... 22.21) 1292/049'651.00 


Mjeleislevislowies ces 65,265.405.48 || 1952.20... 2.6... 142,489,696.00 |} 1959 ............. 
94,035,859.47 |] 1953 .............. 167,426,465.00 215, 868,650.00 


Sporting Events—Huarness Horse Racing Records 831 


Trotting and Pacing Records 


Source: United States Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 15, 1960), 
TROTTING RECORDS 
(Records at one mile unless otherwise noted) 


World and All-age Gelding—1:5544—-Greyhound, 

Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938. 
All-age’ Stallio—*1:5714—Star’s Pride, Du 

Quoin, Ill., Aug. 29, 1952. 

reg re eet ore Lexington, Ky., 

Yearling Colt—2:1534—Airdale, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1912. 

Yearling Filly—2:1516—Rilda Rose, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct.’ 6, 1955. 

Two-year-old Stallion—*2:00—Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington. Ky., Oct. 5, 1954; 2:00—Titan Hanover, 
Lexington, -, Oct. 4, 1944. 

Two-year-old Filly—1:5945—Yankee Lass, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1957. 

Two-year-old Gelding—2:0236—Record Mat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 8, 1957. 

Three-year-old_ Stallion—1:58—Titan _ Hanover, 
Du_ Quoin, Ill., Sept. 5, 5. 

Three-year-old Filly-~1:58—Yankee Lass, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct, 20, 1957; Emily’s Pride, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 8, 1958; Expresson, Lexington, Ky.. 
Oct. 12, 1959. 

Four-year-old Stallion—1:5744—Spencer Scott, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 27, 1941. 

Four-year-old Mare—1:5845—-Charming Barbara, 
Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 8, 1958. 

Four-year-old Gelding — *1:5714 — Greyhound, 
Springfield, Tll., Aug. 21, 1936. 

All-age Stallion, Half-mile Track—*2:0015— 
Galophone a rary N.Y., July 27, 1956. 

All-age Mare, Haif-mile Track—*2:0115—Prox- 
imity, Westbury, N.Y., June 24, 1950. 
All-age Gelding, Half-mile ‘Track — 1:5934 — 


Tll., Aug. 5, 1925. 
1-1/16 Miles—*2:0534—Senator Frost, Inglewood, 


1959. 

1-1/16 Miles, WHalf-mile Track—*2:10—Faber 
Hanover, Westbury, N. Y., June 9, 1956; Steamin’ 
Demon, Westbury, N.Y., Aug. 1959; Tyson 
Scott, Westbury, N.Y., Oct. 2, 1959. 

1-3/16 Miles—*2:2245—Scotch Victor, Inglewood, 
Calif., Nov. 6, 1954. 

144 Miles — *2:3035 — Pronto Don, Inglewood, 
Calif., Nov. 24, 1951. ; 

1144 Miles, Half-mile Track — *2:33 — Florican, 
Westbury, N.Y., Aug. 27, 1953. r : 

14 ae re rks — Greyhound, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. ; ' 

Miles, Half-mile Track — *3:06145 — Star’s 
Pride, Westbury, N.Y.. June 29, 1951. , 

2 Miles—4:06—Greyhound, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 19, 1939. 

2 Miles, Half-mile Track—*4:1045—Pronto Don, 
Westbury, N.Y., Sept. 13, 1951. 

3 Miles—6:49144—Lee Stout, Trumansburg, N.Y., 
Oct. 7, 1939. 


4 Miles—10:12—Senator L., San Jose, Calif., 
Nov. 2, 1894 


ait Miles—26:15—Pascal, New York, N.¥., Nov. 2, 
20 Miles—58:21—Black Rod, Aiken, S.C., March 


25. 

30 Miles—1:47:59—Gen. Taylor, San Francisco, 
Calif., Feb. 21, 1857. : 
. 50 illes—S;05:18hs—Ariol, Albany, N.Y¥., May 

100 Miles—8:58:53—Conqueror, Centerville, L.1. 
Nov. 12, 1853. 5 sine 

Two-year-old in Race—*2:00—Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 15. 1954; Merrie Annabelle, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 26, 1958. 

Three-year-old in Race—*1:5835—Elaine Rodney, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 6, 1960. 

Four-year-old in Race—*1:5714—Greyhound, 
Springfield, Ill., Aug. 21, 1936, 

All-age Race Record—*1:5714—Star’s Pride, Du 
Quoin, Ill., Aug. 29, 1952. 

Fastest Two Heats—1:5834, 1:59—Nibble Han- 
over, Old Orchard Beach, Maine, July 24, 1941. 

Fastest Two Heats, alf-mile Track—*2:0125, 
2:01145—Something eoedel Saratoga Springs, 


hound, Goshen, ator ues 13, 1936; 2:02, 2:00, 

ngton, 
Fastest Three Heats, Haif-mile Track—2:0234, 
Greenville, 


1944, 

Fastest Four Heats—2:001%, 1:591%, 2:02, 2:03— 
Nibble Hanoyer, winner of a second and fourth; 
Spencer Scott, first; Earl’s Moddy Guy, third, 
“SGne ‘Mile to’ Hish-wheel Sulky—*2 081, 

ne Mile to gh-wheel Sulky—*2; —Sunol, 
Stockton, Calif,, Oct. 20, 1891. : 

High-wheel Sulky, Half-mile Track—2:14144— 
Peter Billiken. Goshen, N.Y., Aug. 20, 1914. 

,Team—1:5844—Greyhound and Rosalind, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939. 

Tandem Team—2:1914—John R. McElwyn and 
Hollyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936. 

Four-in-hand — 2:30 — Damiana, Belnut, Maud 
V._and Nutspra, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896. 

Four-in-hand to Coach—2:4615—Arthur Mower, 
Capital Stock, John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood 
Harrier, Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936. 

Under Saddle—2:0134—Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940. 

Trotting With Running Mate—1:5414—Uhlan. 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913. 

Double-gaited Stallion—Trot: 1:5914—Steamin’ 
Demon, Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 6, 1959. Pace: 1:5845. 
Steamin’ Demon, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 8 1957. 

Double-gaited Mare —1:5944 (pace), Calumet 
Evelyn, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 21, 1935; 1:5916 
(trot), same, Oct. 2, 1936. 


PACING RECORDS 


World and All-age Stallion Record—1:5435— 
Adios Butler, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1960. 
All-age 2 acorn ped Ladyship, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 30, 1938. oe 
ieee laren 1:5734 — Winnipeg, Toledo, 
t. 15, 1928- 
Sere ycar-oht eC a al Hanover, In- 
i lis, Ind., Sept. . 
eT terrencruld Filly #15845 —Good Counsel, Du 
in, Ill., Aug. 27, : 
Dera ceni-old Gelding—*1:5945—Corsican, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct.-1, 1957. 
Three-year-old Colt—1:55%5—Bullet 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1960. 
Three-year-old Filly—*1:57—Good Counsel], Ver- 
non, N.Y., July 25. 1957. 
Three-year-old Gelding — “1:59 — Frisco Creed, 
Inglewood, Calif.. Nov. 9, 1955. : 
Four-year-old Stallion—1:5435 — Adios Butler, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1960. = 
Four-year-old Mare—1:5645—Dottie’s Pick, In- 
glewood, Calif., Nov. 16, 1956. : 
Four-year-old Gelding—1:58—Frisco Creed, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1956. = 4 4 
All-age Stallion, Half-mile Track *1:5745—Bye 
Bye Byrd, Westbury, N.Y., Aug. 28, 1959. 
‘All-age Mare, Half-mile Track—*1:5914—Count- 
ess Adios, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1960. 
*Race record 


Hanover, 


All-age Gelding, Half-mile Track—*1:5845— 
Speedy Pick, Yonkers, N.Y., Aug. 21, 1958. . 
Half-mile—0 :5534—-Directum I., Syracuse, N.Y,, 

Sept. 14, 1916. 

1% Miles—*2:3036—Dr. Stanton, Arcadia, Calif.. 
May 15, 1948. 

114 Miles, Half-mile Track—*2:3135—Good Time. 
Westbury, N. Y., July 3, 1952; Bye Bye Byrd 
Westbury, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1960. 

1-1/16 Miles — *2:0516 — Sunbelle, Inglewood. 
Calif., Oct. 23, 1959. 

1-1/16 Miles, Half-mile Track—*2:0625—Amor- 
tizer, Westbury, N.Y., June 29, 1956. 

11% Miles, Half-mile -Track — *3:0425 — Adios 
Harry, Westbury, N, Y., July 28, 1955; Widower 
Creed, Yonkers, N. Y., June 2, 1960. 

2 Miles — *4:1325 — Scottish Pence, Westbury 
N.Y., Aug. 2, 1951. , 

4 Miles—10:10—Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa. 
Nov. 13, 1891. 

5 Miles—11:54—Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada. 
Sept. 10, 1933. 

1 Mile, High-wheel Sulky—2:0434—Dan Patch, 
Macon, Ga., Nov. 30, 1903. 

Fastest Two Heats—*1:5536, 1:5615—Adios Harry, 
Vernon, N.Y., July 8, 1955. 

Fastest Three Heats—"1:5814, 1:5844, 1:5914— 
Her Ladyship, Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 31, 1938. 


Harness Racing Triple Crown Created 


Harness racing gain 


ed its own official Triple Crown in 1960 when the Harness Tracks of America 


established a trophy for the winner of the three top pacing events for three-year-olds. The announce- 


ment was m 
tion of the leading 
Only one horse, 


arti-mutuel harness tracks. 


e May 6 by Donald D. Macfarlane, president of Harness Tracks of America, an organiza-~ 


dios Butler, has won the three races comprising the crown. In 1959, he won the 


Messenger Stake established in 1956; the Cane Futurity (1955) and the Little Brown Jug (1946). 


1960 HARNESS HO 


RSE OF THE YEAR—Adios Butler, 85642 votes. 


Pe i = 


832 Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing; Horse Show Champions 
Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 


THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


Best Best 
Yr. Winner Time Value || Yr. Winner Time Value 
1935—Greyhound..........-. 2:0214 | $33,321 ||1948—Demon Hanover....... 2:02 $59,941 
1936—Rosalind Temes ; 220134 643 |} 1 ‘Miss \ eee 2:01 3 69,791 
1937—Shirley Hanover. . «»| 2:01 37,912 ||1950—Lusty Song....*........ 2:02 75,209 
1938—MeLin Hanover........ 220244 ,962 ||1951—Mainliner............. 2:02 34 95,263 
1939—Peter Astra...........- 2:04:14 40,502 ||1952—Sharp Note............| 2:023 637 
1940—Spencer Scott.......... 2:02 43,658 ||1953—-Helicopter............. A 117,118 
1941—Bill Gallon............ 2:05 38,729 ||1954—-Newport Dream....... 2:02 830 
1942—The Ambassador....... 4 38,954 ||1955—Scott Frost............ 2:00 86,863 
1943—Volo Song............. 220244 42,298 ||1956—The Intruder.......... 2:01 98,591 
1944—-Yankee Maid.......... 204 33,577 ||1957—Hickory Smoke........ 2:00} | 111,126 
1945—Titan Hanover......... 2:04 50,1 1958—Emily’s Pride..........| 1:59% 06,719 
1946—Chestertown........... 220245 50,905 ||1959—Diller Hanover........ 2:01% | 125,284 
1947—-Hoot Mon............. 2:00 46.267 ||1960—Blaze Hanover......... 1:593% | 144,590 
FOX LITTLE BROWN THE HORSEMAN KENTUCKY 
STAKE JUG STAKE UTUR 
Year 2-yr.-old pacers 3-yr.-old pacers 2-yr.-old trotters 3-yr.-old trotters 
Winner Time) Winner Time} Winner Time} Winner Time 
1951.../Thunderclap. ...2:044¢|/Tar Heel........ 2:00 |DukeofLullwater2:03 4% |Ford Hanover. . .2:01 3¢ 
1952...|Losola’s Ensign..2:03 |Meadow Rice... .2:013¢| Newport Star. . .2:063; |Sharp Note. .... 2:00 
1953...)/Meadow Pace. ..2:0144|Kevstoner...... 2:02 3; |Newport Dream. 2:03 4¢ | Kimberly Kid. . .2:00 
1954...|Captain Adios...2:02 |Adios Harry.....2:01%;|Galophone...... 2:04 3<|Harlan......... 2:01 5¢ 
1955...|Bachelor Hanover2:02 |Quick Chief..... 2:00 1 |Saboteur........ 2:05 25 |Scott Frost...... 2:00 55 
1956...|Torpid......... 1:594¢| Noble Adios... ..2:0044|Bond Hanover... .2:044| Nimble Colby. . .2:0. 
1957. ..|Thorpe Hanover.2:01 4¢|Torpid......... 2:00 4¢ |Sharpshooter. ... .2:054|Cassin Hanover . 2:02}< 
1958. ..]/Meadow Al..... 2:00 3,|Shadow Wave...2:01 | Diller Hanover. . 2:03}; |Emily’s Pride. . . 1:59 35 
1959 ...|Buliet Hanover. .1:57  |Adios Butler. . ..1:59?¢|Blaze Hanover.. . 2:01 75| Diller Hanover. . 2:01 5 
1960. ..{Adios Cleo...... 1:59 2¢|Bullet Hanover..1:583¢|Harlan Dean... .2:0125|Elaine Rodney. . 1:58 3¢ 
OTHER HARNESS RACING WINNERS IN 1960 
Event Winner Best time Value 
Whe Messenger Stake.................- , (Gountess Adios: «22. 5%..aass e 2:02% $142,786 
HAMUDIFE PACE. oo we ee ee es areata POR: LOO Ran istors 2:02 3¢ 121,243 
eS TINO Se Rn oe ene een Calebinc.e eu. 2:07 35 114,118 
Yonkers Futurity (1 1/16 mile ..|Duke of Decatu 2:13% 74,265 
Dexter Cup. ois... s Quick Song..... 2:10 3 ,129 
Westbury Futurity.... Duke Rodne 2:05 % 71,881 
American Pacing Classi Adios Butler. . 1:55 3¢ ,000 
American Trotting Classic. Silver SOR). 0s.) ssias wlan 1:59 3 , 
Cane Futurity (1 1/16 miles) a es, Sg ker LEV CIO H coins. ss utasaiel erie ke 2:08 65,245 
American-National Maturity (4-year-old- pace)|Adios Butler........... 201% 61,196 
American-National Maturity (4-year-old trot) .|/Tie Silk... .. 2.0... 0... 0.0200, 2:02 35 61,196 
The Gotham Trot (114 miles)............... MW Wao Ade), -1ene we aod ere ne 3:11 64,300 
Good: Time! Pace-(13¢ miles) ........c...-....|Bye Bye Byrd. .... 0... 500.0. 3:07 36 58,7! 
Illinois State Fair Colt Stake (2-year-old pace).| Nibble Byrd................. 2:03 3¢ 50,775 
American Trotting Championship (114 miles)..|Silver Song... ............... 2:33 3% 50, 
MEV RCO EIA cies gSia ew risie oa aoe eee e PACION BUther.n 0.0 ycteg we cu ken y 1:58 46 50, 
MIP RAC I TOUSHIDAL ccc scicsc 2 siceicanga was cs aus of Ade ROOOPG. fe ec cus. acrove ed olen 2:03 50, 
International Pace (114 miles)................]/Widower Creed.............. 3:04 35 R 
International Pace (134 miles).............../Bye Bye Byrd... ..0+..... 2:33 36 50,000 
MRPEIMATIONAl PACE. . 0... eee ee ee eee ee eee {CHAMP VOIO.....0.5. 2:01 50,000 
Tarernanional Trot. (134 miles)...... decree sas + |ELAUTOS DL... cee as oe eelne ee 2:34 50,000 
National Pacing Derby (114 miles)...........)/Bye Bye Byrd. .............. 2:31% ,000 
Illinois State Fair Colt Stake (3-year-old pace)|Fiddler’s Green. ............. 2:00 3% 46,600 
Illinois State Fair Cold Stake (2-year-old trot)|Volaire..................... 2:07 3 45,3 
Illinois State Fair Colt Stake (3-year-old trot)|Volation’s Key.............. 2:03 26 43,550 
PR SIRTRITIMOE RON ci sai Crate a's niai'ssol-e'e Goin satsu:d an’et #88 .|Miss Sarah Rodney........... 2:09 3% 42,168 
SICCHEPE MOOS iaiy witaicus ©03 oe e's 6 obs oie ee eres .|Patricia Rhythm... .. seats 2:05 36 40,618 
ilorseman Futurity........ JJ e.2.. |Quick Song, 0G. 2:003¢ 31,865 


72nd National Horse Show Champions 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Nov. 1-8, 1960 
Open Jumper—Donald Shapiro’s Rivera Wonder, Single Hackney Pony Stake—Dodge Stable’s 
32 pts.; reserve, Bob Ballard’s Sonora. Karen; second, Diamond Farm’s Cheerleader. 
Working Hunter—Mrs. Henry Paxson’s Chap- Five-gaited Saddle Horse Grand Stake—Dodge 
paqua, 17 pts.; reserve, Christy Firestone’s Mys- | Stable’s Primrose Path; reserve, Bruce Sea- 
verious. bright’s Glamorous Lucretia. 
Green Working Hunter—Kimberton Hills Farm’s Single Hackney Pony—Dodge Stable’s Karen; 
Air Dome, 16} pts.; reserve, Mrs. Winston Guest’s | Teserve, Diamond Farm’s Victory. — 
Miracie Day. sean Boddy: Wametsakere Cela eae 
Conformation Hunter—Mrs. J. Deane Rucker’s f spe a Ek ; 
Cold Climate, 2544 pts.; reserve, John Pettibone’s Small Pony—Susan Burr’s Wizard of Oz; re- 
aSireret -Paccaiak ers ope bra a s beh he Tac. 
Three-gaited Saddle Horse—Dodge Stable’s Bell | reserve, Joannah Hale. unas PA ae 
of the Dell; reserve, Sapphire Farm’s Dark Moon. AHSA Saddle Seat Equitation—Mary Anne 
Amateur Three-gaited Saddle Horse—Mrs. A. S. | O’Callahan; reserve, Vicki Reiter, 
Kelley’s Sweetheart of Devon; reserve, Mrs. AHSA Hunter Medal Horsemanship—Mary 
George Brewster’s Copper Rocket. Mairs; reserve, Hank Minchin. 
Conformation Hunter Stake—Mrs. J. Deane | NHS Saddle Horsemanship—Vicki Reiter; re- 
Rucker’s Cold Climate; second, Mrs. Winston | Serve, Alice Cole. 
Guest's Cameda. Ganda 08: Menicni bar tate ae Verne ia ee 
oO inet i » 68; , 02; Trelan ; Venezuela, 33. 
Wonder; second, ‘Sam Magid's Donegal," "" | canter ,Sumping, Individual ‘tom | Gavfora 
Three-gaited Saddle Horse Grand Stake—Dodge Hugh ‘Wiley, United State, Me Shatee ee 
reg ee of the Dell; second, Sapphire Farm’s Prix des Nations—Mexico, 1334 faults; United 
. States, 22; Canada, 2245; Venezuela, 3615. 


Bee, soo Aird Largest Daily Double in North America 
ov. 16, ,» five Ors won $8,711.40 each on the daily double at Golden Gate F 
Calif. It was the largest pay-off in California race track history and the third lareest ee Apes 
ON sepa ee. are ieee Se On ri by the pairing of Oriolo in the first 
: e second aj .00. e previous recor 
paid at Golden Gate on Pasadena Slim and Telyar Right, Ost: 28, 1957. a Tor California waa eee 
Previous highest pay-offs on the North American continent were the $12,724.80 returned on Rocklite 


and Slick Trick at Agua Caliente July 4, 1954, . 
er rare nest Chinese Ane aa’ tee and the $10,722.40 on Joy Bet and Merry Caroline at 


v,: Ree | 
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Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas 
Capac- 


ere 


Name and location ity* Name and location ity* 
COLLEGE STADIUMS College Stadiums Ags eae = 
Texas Tech, Coll., (Clifford B 
(With capacities of over 20,000 Audre: Jones)’ "Lubbock, jg’ as Pea a tet 28,101 
Akron, Univ. of (Rubber aoe fein Sr, 35,000 | Texas, Un. of, (Memoria), Austin, Texas...| 66, 
ma Poly. moe Ns 40,340| Tulane Uniy., New Orleans, La........... 80,735 
Alabama, 30, Tulsa, Univ. of, (Skelly), ‘Pulse, OXIS 2c. 4 
Arizona § 35,000] U. S. Military Academy, (Michie), 
Arizona, Univ. of, Tucso 30, oe Point, Wicttcnouw aldavaccn aoe 29,000 
Arkansas, S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md...... 28,135 
Fayetteville SS SNE iat, antahes 28,000 Uiah, Un. of, (Ute), Salt Lake City,./11/! 30,000 
Baylor Uniy., Waco, Texas. . .000| Vanderbilt Univ., (Dudley Field) 
Boston Coll. Stad. Boston, Mass. 27,000|< Nashville, Tenn......02..25-sae eee 34,000 
Boston Univ. Field, Boston, Mass ..... 0,000} Virginia, Un. of, (Scott), Charlottesville, Va.| 35,000 
Brown Uniy., (Brown Field) Proviienac 19,061| Wake Forest Coll., (Groves), N. 25,000 
Butler U., (Butler Bowl) Indianapolis, Ind.| 34,000| Wash. St. Coll. of, (Rogers Field), ‘Puilman|} 23/500 
Calif., Un. of, (Calif. Memorial) Berkeley, Washington, Un. of, Seattle... .. ii eee 55,500 
AS Aryeh SR an oy Mk Mee eee 2,000| West Texas State Coll., (Buffalo), ” 
Calif., Un. of, track, (Edwards) Berkeley, Canyon, Texas...22. G50. 05 saeaaenene 20,000 
Sos RR es on eT ee mee i) 2,000| W. Va. Univ., Morgantown, «+-ee} 38,000 
Cincinnati, hues of, (Nippert) Cincin- William & Mary Coll. (Cary Wield) 
MEPOOING craven tor steiocsis arth oe thee 8 eh vte 27,230 Williamsb WE, 1. '5 cis: cla» be loan lel eae 18,000 
Citadel (Hagood Stad.), Charleston, S. C...| 22, Ww: peed Univ. of, (Camp Randall), 
Clemson Agr., , (Clemson Memorial)= “| —" . ‘|: - Madison, 'Wi8:.. «.. >. 25.8 J8.seeeceuee 63,710 
Co) Te ae 0 2 eee ot eee 37,000 Yale "Univ. Bowl, New Haven, Conn..... 70, 


Colorado, Un. of f (Folsom) Bguider, Colo. 44,000 
er Fie 


TELS S Zid Sa es ae ee 32,000 MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 
Cornell Un., (Schoellkopf Field) Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas....... 23,000 
Ithaca, Coph so nicht yer 35,000| American Legion Memorial, Charlotte, 
Denver, Univ. of, (Hilltop), Denver, Colo: || 33;700|" N. C............0ccceccscecceecceecee E 
Detroit, Univ. of, Detroit, Mich 22,000) Baltimore (Md.) Memorial Stadium.......- 47,778 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa. 18,000| Tiger Stadium (Briggs) Detroit, Mich...... 54, 
Duke Univ., *Durham, ING Oi Sse Buffalos\(N.-¥.); Civic xs: .2.. ea eee eee 37,000 
Florida State (Campbell), Tallahassee 19,530} Busch tnt St. Louis, Mo 0. 
Florida, Un. of, ee Field) ee 0,000 | Candlestick Park, San Francisco. . 43,765 
Furman Un. (Sirrine), Greenville 8,000} Creveland Municipal, Cleveland, Oh "31 
Georgia Inst. of Tech., (Grand Ficia) ae 45,000] Columbus (Ga.) SE sarge Stadium é 
rgia, Un. of, (Sanford) Athens......... 50,000| Comiskey Park, Chicago, Iil...... 46,550 
Harvard Univ., Bos WIRES oti Sakon. 38,114] Connie Mack Stad Philadelphia, P 33°359 
Holy Cross Coil., (eitton Field) Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas 0 5.504 
Mimrcaater “Maa tte?) a .nts te alors Oe ss sos ais 21,000! Crosley Field, Cincinnati, Ohio............ 30,328 
ees Univ. of (Rice Stad.)............ 72,000| Fenway Park, Boston, Mass.............. 34,819 
Idaho, of (Neale), Moscow, Idaho..... 20,000] Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 35, 
Iulinols, Un. of, (Memorial) exSapalene ..--| 71,119] Green Bay City, Green Bay, Wis....-. 1.1! 25, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington. . a 49,000! Griffith Park, Washington, D. C........... 28,669 
Iowa State Univ. of, Iowa City. . 2... 22... ; Kansas Clty Stad....2... ance eee “61 
Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & ‘Applied Science Kezar, San Francisco, Calif............... 60, 
(Ahearn Field), Manhattan......-...... 20,000} Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala...........; 44,200 
Kansas Un., of, (Memorial) Lawrence...... 35,000] Little Rock (Ark.) War Memoriai Stad.. 40,000 
Kentucky, Un. of, (McLean), Lexington....| 38,000} Long Beach (Calif.) Veterans Memorial . 7,500 
Lafayette Coll., (Fisher) Easton, Pa....... 17,180] Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum!. ; .|101,528 
State Un., (Tiger) Baton Rouge....... ,000| Milwaukee (Wis.) County Stad........... 43,827 
h Un., (Taylor Sk alee PEO ys eet 17,000] Multnomah, Portland, Ore..............- 28'870 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis... ....- 20,000] New Orleans City Park Stadium. .):.77.7: 27, 
Maryland, Un. of, (Byrd) College Par.. 46,000} Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla................ 76,305 
Michigan St. Coll. (Spartan Stadium) Philadelphia (Pa.) Municipal). 1222212; 1 }105;000 
E. Lansing. ..........-.........- ..|_76,000] Polo Grounds, New York, N. Y........... “00! 
Michigan, Univ. of, Ann Arbor.. -|100,100| Richmond (Va.) City Stad. 211153 
Minnesota, Un. of, (Memorial) Roanoke (Va.) Victory.. ; 
RAT ORDO oe, 5 oroie, srr oisin) ode Aa So ete 63,255 Roosevelt, Jersey City, N. 24,330 
Miss. State 5 Univ. (Scott Field) State Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif 100,188 
MOD PENS oot cher dare a vj shal saints wih oa auersls en veee 35,000} Rubber Bowl, Akron, Ohio. 6,00! 
pnb Un. ot (Hemingway) Oxford........ 34,500] Soldier Field, Chicago, t2. 84.677 
issouri, Un. a (Memorial) Triborough, New York, N. Y ‘ 20.690 
M Columbia, M erase tease eae ese sees 37,000] Wrigley Field, Chicago, Ill..... 02:22... ..| 36,755 
1 bed aroe Un. of, (iieinoriaty i incotn Dao EY oon eankeS Stadium, New York, N. ¥......1.: 67,20 
orti arolina ‘0 c aleig! | 
North Carolina, Un. of, (Kenan) Chapel Hill} 44,000 SPORTS ARENAS AND SPEEDWAYS 
North Texas State Coll., Denton.......... 22'000| Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Omaha, Nebr....... 10,000 
Northwestern Univ., (Dyche) Evanston, Ill.| 50,013| Boston (Mass.) Garde Savvis va al Se See ei: 
‘Notre Dame, Un. of, South Bend, Ind..... 9,068| Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Ill............. 00 
Odessa Coll. (Broncho), ee ee kok 20,000} Cincinnati (Ohio) Garden................ 11,000 
Ohio sap antys Columbus, Ohio........: 79,618| Cleveland (Ohio) Sports Arena............ 12,500 
Okla. A. & M. , (Lewis Sleldy Stillwater} 40,900| Cow Palace, San Francisco, Calif. ; 10,927 
Okla., Un. of, (Onn Field) Norman....;.. 61,718| Dallas (Texas) War Memorial. ...| 10,000 
Ore. St. Coll. (Parker), Corvallis.......... 25,000| Denver (Colo.) Coliseum................. 10,000 
Ore., Un. of (Hayward Field), ae a oaa 22'000| Des Moines (lowa) Veterans Memorial 
Pacifie Coll. of the, Stockton, Calif..,..... 36,000} _Auditorium........ ada Po e.dink ame tee 
Penn. St. Univ., (Beaver Stad.) State Forum, Montreal, sry CRG 
Sere REE ours. Wie a o's wrneigle Viohy chutes 44,500} Hobart Arena, Troy, O 
Penn., Un. of, Cor Field), Phila. 65,000 | Hollywood (Calif.) Pat Stad. z 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of, (Pitt), Pa...... 57,411| Huron (So. Dak.) Arena... are =? one 
Princeton Un., (Palmer), Princeton, 48,000] Indiana Coliseum, Indianapolis 
Purdue Un., (Ross-Ade); Lafayette, 55,500| Indianapolis (Ind.) Motor Speedway...... 82,000 
Rice Inst., Houston, SX ES SN foto ese te 2 ..| 70,000] International Amphitheatre, Chicago....... 3, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, A 23,000| Louisville (Ky.) Armory........ Piao 1,00 
Sacramento Jt.. (Hughes Meniinas: Calif. 22,500| Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City......, 14,200 
St. John’s-Univ, (Dexter Park), Wood- Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canada..,.. 12,586 
RU OTR A eet St clacidiats pie eletele ls as > sjeiala 20,000} Miami Beach Exhibition Hall............. 15,000 
So. Car., Un. of, (Carolina), Columbia. .... 45,000; Milwaukee Auditorium-Arena............. 13,000 
So. Meth. Un., (Ownby), Dallas, Texas. 22'000| Olympia Sports Arena, Detroit, Mich...... 12,500 
2 mpi Uniy., Stanford, NE i atet ats cal't’e sate 90,000| Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Califziccss 6,500 
Syracuse, (N. %,° Uniy., (Aschdold) oF 33 ae 40,000] Philadelphia (Pa.) Convention Hall........ 6,700 
empie Un., Philadvlphia, Pa............. 24,000| Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gardens Arena........... 5,786 
Tenn; Un. of, (Shields-Watkins), Reynolds Coliseum, Raleigh, N. C......... 12,700 
“ESE ae, en A Eee ST 52,000] St. Louis (Mo.) Arena... .........e.eeeee 16,500 
Texas A. & M. Coll., (Kyle Field) Sam Houstor Coliseum, Houston, Tex..... ,012 
oe MINtAtions Tesh) = ov... sate. ws 2 41,594} Syracuse (N. ¥Y.) War Memorial Auditorium 12 ei 


hristian Un., Fort Worth, Texas... .]| 47,000 
Biarronl permanent seating capacity. 


1Estimated 94,600 for baseball. 


BASEBALL PARKS and 


Will Rogers Mem. Coliseum, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
2Permanent 16- inch seats; 


total capacity, including temporary seats is 110,445. 


834 Sporting Events—Automobile Racing Records 


World Automobile Speed Records 


(Records approved to Oct. 1, 1960) 
UNLIMITED CLASS 


Driver 


Start Dist, ace 


F 1m. | 9-16-47 |Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb 9.1325 394.196 
F 1k. 9-16-47 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb 0 393.825 
¥F 5k. 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ John R. Cobb 23) ae 
F 5m, | 8-26-39 /|Bonneville “* John R. Cobb 59.57 2.2 

F 10k. 8-26-39 {Bonneville “* John R. Cobb 1:19. 3.0 

F 10m. | 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ John R.-Cobb 2:13.155 270.4 

8 im. |10-27-37 Reichautobahn, Ger. |Rosemeyer Auto Union 96 38.7 

S 100m. | 7-20-51 Bonneville, Utah Ab Jenkins Mormon Met. III 

§S 200m. 9-4-50 Bonneville  “* Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 

S 500m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville ‘ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 

$1000 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville ‘ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 

Ss 1 br. 9-4-50 Bonneville “ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 

§S 24hr 7-22-23-40|Bonnevilie ‘ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 

S 48hr 9-21-23-36|Bonneville Jenkins-Stapp Mormon Meteor 


Mickey Thompson of El Monte, Calif., sped at 406.6 m.p.h. on one of his runs in Challenger I at 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, Sept. 9, 1960, highest speed ever reached in an automobile. Mechanical 
trouble prevented him from making a second run in the opposite direction, required for an official 
record. Previous single-run record was 403.135 m.p.h., set by John R. Cobb on Sept. 16, 1947. 

Thompson set four new unofficial world marks Oct. 6, 1959; Flying 5-Km.—345.33 m.p.h.; Flying 
5-Mile—340.70 m.p.h.; Flying 10-Km.—327.59 m.p.h.; Flying 10-Mile—286.16 m.p.h. 

World Stock Car Record—Jack Smith of Atlanta, Ga., drove a 1960 Pontiac at 146.580 m.p.h. in 
winning a 100-mi. race at Daytona International Speedway, Feb. 12, 1960. 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(Distance 500 miles) 


LE Set eee ees 
Year Carand driver _ Time MPH || Year Car and driver | Time MPH 
191i1.|Marmon, Harroun........ 6:42:08 74.59 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 
1912. |National, Dawson........ 6:21:06 78.72 not run; war 
1913. |Peugeot, Goux........... |6:35:05 75.93 ||1946. |Thorne Engineering Special 
1914. |Delage, Thomas.......... 6:03:45 82.47 George Robson. ....... 4:21:16.70/114.820 
1915. |Mercedes, DePalma. ..... 5:33:55 89.84 ||1947.|Blue Crown Spark Plug 
1916. |Peugeot, Resta(a)........ 3:34:17 84.00 Special, Mauri Rose. . . . |4:17:52.17|116.338 
1919. |Peugeot, Wilcox.......... 5:40:42.87| 88.66 ||1948.|/Blue Crown Spark Plug 
1920. |Monroe, Chevrolet....... 5:38:32 88.50 | Special, Mauri Rose. . . . |4:10:23.38/119.813 
1921. |Frontenac, Milton........ }5:34:44.65) 89.62 ||1949.|Blue Crown Spark Plug 
1922. |Murphy Special, Murphy.. |5:17:30.79| 94.48 Special, William Holland|4:07:15.97|121.327 
1923.|/H. C. S. Special, Milton... |5:29:50.17) 90.95 ||1950. | Kurtis-Kraft WynnsSpecial 
1924. | Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. |5:05:23.51| 98.23 Johnny Parsons(c)....../2:46:55.97|124.002 
1925. | Duesenberg, Peter De Paolo |4:56:39.46/101.13 ||1951./Belanger Special, Lee 
1926. | Miller, Frank Lockhart(b). |4:10:17.95| 95.88 Wallard........... 5... 13:57:38.05/126.244 
1927. |Duesenberg, Geo. Souders. |5:07:33.8 | 97.54 ||1952.|Agajanian Special, Troy 
1928. |Miller, Louis Meyer...... 5-01:33.75| 99.482 Ruttman............../3:52:41.88/128.922 
1929. |Simplex, Ray Keech...... 5:07:25.42 97,585) |/1953. | Fuel Injection Special, Billy 
1930. |Miller, Billy Arnold...... 4:58:39.72| 100.448 Vukovioh:-3..g. use 3:53:01.69| 128.740 
1931. |Bowes Seal Fast Specials, 1954. | Fuel Injection Special, Billy 
Louis Schneider........ 5:10:27.54| 96.629 Vukoviohics 5 052... cee 3:49:17.27/130.840 
1932. |Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- 1955. | John Zink Special, Bob 
erick Frame... .. . cc. 4:48:03.79) 104.144 Sweikert............../3:53:59.53/128.209 
1933.|/Tydol, Louis Meyer...... 4:48:12.75|104.089|/1956. | John Zink Special, George 
1934. |Boyle-Miller, BilltCummings |4:46:05.20|104.863 Flaherty. .............|3:53;00.00}128.490 
1935. |Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... }4:42:22.71/106.240)/1957.|Belond Exhaust Special, = 
1936. |Special, Louis Meyer..... 4:35:03.39)| 109,069 Sam Hanks............|3:41:14.25]135.602 
1937, |Shaw Gilmore Special, 1958. | Belond Special, Jimmy : 
Wilbur Shaw.......... |4:24:07.80}113.580 Bryan. .............,.{3:44:13.00/133.792 
1988.|Burd Special, Floyd Rob- 1959. | Leader Card Special, ‘ 
OLE bbe wees ce wee swe [4215158.40/117.200 Rodger Ward........../3:40:49.20/135.857 
1989. Boyle Special, pyibun Shaw 4:20:47.39 i Ts |1960. |Ken-Paul Special, Jim ; . 
40. /Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw |4:22:31. & | Rathmann........ona04. 136: 
1941, |Noc Out Hose Clamp | BD hebben fac 
Special, Mauri Rose 
Floyd Davis...........14:20:36.24{/115.117 


(a)300 miles only. (b)Race stopped at 400 miles because of rain. (c)Sto 
Race record—138,757 mph—Jim Rathman, 1960. i pped at S45 miles, Tain, 


Other Auto Racing in 1960 

2nd Daytona International Race (500 mi.), Day- | gium_ (Ferrari). Distance: : 
tona Beach, Fla., Feb, 14Robert, Johnson, Ronda, | 109.128 m-p.h. ce: 2,619 mi. Average: 

Gusy evrolet), 4:00:30.0. Average: -7 m.p.h, ran x de France (265 mi. 

Grand Prix of Pau Race (154 mi.), Pau, France, | —Jack Brabham, eee (Con 
Apr. 18—Jack Brabham, Australia (Cooper), | Average: 131.7 m.p.h, : i 
2:24:51.0. Average: 63.88 m.p.h. Pikes Peak Hill Climb (12.5 mi.), Colo. Springs 

18th Grand Prix de Monaco (195 mi.), Monte | July 4—Bob Unser, Albuquerque, N. M. (Pontiac 
Carlo, May 29—Stirling Moss, Great Britain | Special), 13:28.5. 

(Lotus), 2:53:45.0. Average: 67.1 m.p.h, British Grand Prix (225 mi.), Silverstone, Eng. 

Bridgehampton Cup Race (50 mi.), Bridgehamp- | JWY, 16—Jack Brabham, Australia (Cooper-Cli- 
ton, L. I., May 29—Walt Hansgen, Westfield, N. J. | MX). 2:04:22.6. Average: 108.69 m.p.h. 


eet Governor’s Cup R: 9 
(Maserati). p Race (92.5 mi.), Montgomery, 
Dutch Grand Prix (196 mi.), Zandvoort, Neth., | thaserctie aver eet ky mansgen, Westfield, N. ee 
Jue a7}, Average: 86 mph, Ten (Cooper), | Grand Frix of Europe (500 kms.), Monza, Ttaly 
:01:47.0. : .p.h, Ente i : ; ; 
Vanderbilt Cup Race (75 mi.), Westbury, L. L., One Ferrari), 2:21:09'2. Averane AIS Fee er 
June 19—Harry Carter, Litchfield, Conn. (Stan- Road America Race (500 mi.), E m.p.h. 
guellini Formula), Average: 74.95 m.p.h. Wis., Sept. 11—Dave Causey Gatinsi Heke 


Le Mans Endurance Race, Le Mans, France, | Luke i 
June 26—Oliver Gendebein and Paul Frere, Bel- Gripe Aeeree eee Si (2.8 Maserati), 


National Automobile Champions 2 


1932 Bob Carey 1938 Floyd Roberts 1947 Ted Horn i 

1933 Louis Meyer 1939 Wilbur Shaw 1948 ‘Téd Horn prt ge 

1934 Bill Cummings 1940 Rex Mays 1949 Johnnie Parsons {i956 Simms see 

1935 Kelly Petillo 1941 Rex Mays ae Toc gett atees 1987 Jimmy piticch 

1936 Mauri Rose 1942-1945 (None) 1952 Chuck Stevenson 1958 Tony Bettenhausen 


1927 Wilbur Shaw 1946 Ted Horn 1953 Sam Hanks 1959 Rodger Ward 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


Billiard Records 


Source: Willie Mosconi, Billiard Congress of America 


THREE CUSHION WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John D 
Thomas Hueston , ik 

1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 

1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 

1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 

1915 George Moore, W. H. Huey 

1916 Alfredo DeOro, Charles Ellis, Charles Mc- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 

1917 Charles McCourt, R, L. C 

1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 

1318 Aired Bede ee connat 

edo DeOro, R. L. Cannafax 

1920 John Layton 

1921 Augie Kieckhefer 

1921-1923 John Layton 

1923 Tiff Denton 

1924 R. L. Cannafax 

1925 R. L. Cannafax 

1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 

1927 Augie Kieckhefer 

1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 

1929-1930 John Layton 

1931 Arthur Thurnblad 

1932 Augie Kieckhefer 

1933 Welker Cochran 

1934 John Layton 

1935 Welker Cochran 


annafax 


1938 Welker Cochran 

1939 Joe Chamaco 

1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 

1943 no tournament 

1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
challenge match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 


ment) 
1945 Welker Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 


ma 
1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1948 Willie Hoppe (defeated Ezequiel Navarra 


match) 
1949 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1950-1951-1952 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1953-1954 Ray Kilgore (tournament) 
1955-1960 Harold Worst (unofficial) 
1955-1960 (No official tournaments) 


THREE CUSHION RECORDS 
High Runs 


1915 Charles Morin, 18 (pro. tournament) 

1919 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) 

1926 John Layton, 18 (Inter. League) 

1927 Willie Hoppe, 20 (Amer. League) 

1928 Willie Hoppe, 25 (exhibition) 

1930 Gus Copulos, 17 (world tournament) 

1936 Willie Hoppe, 15 (match) 

1939 Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no safe- 


ties 
1940 ite Denton, 17 (world tournament) (safeties) 
1945 Willie Hoppe, 20 (match) (optional cue ball) 


High Averages in Innings 


1925 Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 (Inter. League) 

1925 Otto Reiselt, 100 in 57 (Inter. League) 

1925 Otto Reiselt, 150 in 104 (Inter. League) 

1930 John Layton, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 

1939 Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no 
safeties) 

1940 Jay N. Bozeman, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 
(safeties) 

1944 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 (tournament; choice 
of cue balls 

1945 Welker Cochran, 60 in 20 (match; choice of 
cue balls) 

1947 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 21 (match) 

High Grand Averages 


1941 Willie Hoppe, 1.16 per inning (tournament) 
1942 Denes Hoppe, 1.25 (tournament; optional cue 


EY 

1945 Dat Hoppe, 1.36 (tournament; choice of 
alls 

1950 Willie Hoppe, 1.33 (tournament) 


POCKET BILLIARDS WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 

1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 

1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 

1925 Frank Taberski 

1926 Bape Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 


ueston 
1927 Frank Taberski 
1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf 
1928 Frank Taberski 
1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 
1930 Erwin Rudolph 
1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 


1933-1934 Edwin Rudolph 

1935 Andrew Ponzi sé 

1936 James Caras 

1937 Ralph Greenleaf 

1938 James Caras 

1939 James Caras 

1940 Andrew Ponzi 

1941 Willie Mosconi; Erwin Rudolph 

1942 Irving Crane (challenge ma ch) 

1943 Andrew Ponzi (challenge match 

1944 Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 

1945 Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 
challenge match) 

1946 Irving Crane (world’s tournament) 

1947 Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), 
Mosconi defeated Caras (match) 

1948 Mosconi defeated Ponzi 

1949 James Caras (tournament 

1950 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1951 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1952 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1953 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1954 (No tournaments) 

1955 Irving Crane (challenge match) 

1955 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1956-1960 (No official tournaments) 


POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS—14-1 
High Runs 


1929 Ralph Greenleaf, 126 (tournament) 

1934 acrew Ponzi, 153 (match; continuous bil- 
ar 

1935 Bennie Allen, 125 (tournament 

1935 George Kelly, 125 (tournament 

1939 Irving Crane, 309 (exhibition) 

1939 Andrew Ponzi, 127 “(league play) 

1941 Willie Mosconi, 126 (league tournament) 

1945 Willie Mosconi, 309 (exhibition) 

1945 Willie Mosconi, 127 (match; single game) 

1946 James Caras, 127 (match; single game) 

1952 Willie Mosconi, 121 and low game of 2 innings 
(tournament) 

1954 Willie one 150 in two innings (1200-pt. 


match 
1954 Joe Procita, 182 (tournament) 
Other Pocket Billiards Records 


High single average—1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 63 
(tournament). High individual grand average— 
1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 11.02 (tournament; 5x10 
table); 1950, Willie Mosconi, 18.34 (tournament; 
415x9 table). 

Best game—1956, Willie Mosconi (one inning). 


match) 


18-1 BALKLINE, 314x7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 
World Champion 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe; 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard): 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 
18-1 BALKLINE 
1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 

1910-1920 Willie Hoppe 

1921-1922 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1923-1924 Willie Hoppe 

1925 Edward Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
won in playoff), 1925; Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1926 Erich Hagenlacher 

1927 Welker Cochran 

1928 Edward Horemans 

1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1930-1933 no tournaments 

1934 Welker Cochran. 
No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacoh 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 


1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 


—~ 


836 


28-2 BALKLINE 


1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average, 35.70; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


1948, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 


since. 
RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 


RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 
CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 


High Runs—Willie Sp Pe (match), 53; Charles 
C. Peterson (exhibition), 1 

High Averages—Willie Honbe. high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION 


1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James Caras; 1950, 
Irving Crane; 1951, Joe Canton. 


NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra; 
1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco; 1951, 
Joe Chamaco. 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives;_1890, 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
Cc. Ives. Ne tournaments since. 


NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. 

High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40. 
suet Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


. Peterson. yuNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 


1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1910 E. W._ Gardner 
1911 J. F. Poggenburg 
9 . Brown 
Pe Joseph Mayer 
W. Gardner 
1518 Nathan Hall 
1916 C. Huston 
1917 Dave McAndless 
1918 Percy Collins 
1919 C. Heddon 
1920 E. T. Appleby 
1921 Percy Collins 
1922 HE. T. Appleby, International champion 
1923 Percy Collins, National, 18-1 champion—F, S. 
Appleby 
1924 HE. T. appleby 
1925 F, S. Appleby 
1926-1928 Gone Clinton 
1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; i Cc. 
Walgren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; E. T, Ap- 
pleby, Amateur Billiard Assn. 
Percy Collins 
E. T. Appleby 
Beet Poensgen (Germany), World’s cham- 
pion 
1933 no tournament 
1934-1936 Edmund Soussa 
1937-1940 Edmund Soussa 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 
Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; 
average, 28; high grand average, 20, 
18-2 Balkline 


High run, 248, F. S. Appleby; high sing) 
average, 60, John Clinton; as Grand: average. 
18.57, John Clinton. 


high single 


roe ieee sissies SS BS ALLS 
AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 
1911 Charles Morin 
1919 onus Newman 
1920 W. Huey 

1931 Ravi Lookabaugh 
1922 Frank Flemming 
1923 Robert M. Lord 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


1924 tags: 
19a? De P. Maaskinr eobert M. Lord 
i938 ae . dé Max Shimon 
es Jor 
1930 Joseph Hall, Shimon, R. B. a 


ank Flemm 
1931-1935 Edward 


oe momare Lee—World’s Amateur chai 
eau 
1938-194 Gene 


peer ire rao 
1942-1946 Chet Vandenover (challenge m ) 
1946 apniorh Lee, Lord d (amateur club tour- 


nt) 
1947 Robert Lord (challenge match) 
1948 Chester Vandenover (challenge match), Ed- 
ard Lee (club tournament) 
1949 eowued Lee (club tournament) 
1951 Edward Lee seine tournament) 
1952 Edward Lee (club tournament) 
1953 Edward Lee Ee tournament) 
1954 Edward Lee (club tournament) 
WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
Professional—1932-50, Ruth McGinnis. 
Amateur—-1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 


RECORDS 


Ruth Saar eg run, 128 (414 x 9 table); 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 


1942 Wisconsin 

1943 Florida 

1944 Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 St. Joseph’ s College 

1948 Ohio Stat 

1949 Ohio State 

1950 no play. 

1951 Utah 

1952 Michigan Normal 

1953 Michigan 

1954 Cincinnati 

1955 Utah Univ. 

1956 Michigan State 

1957 Suffolk Univ. : 
1958 Washington State College 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1942 Buffalo 
1943 Florida 
1944 Florida 
1945-1946 no 
1947 Florida 
1948 Indiana 
1949 Cornell 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Michigan 
1952 Michigan State 
1953 Ohio State 
1954 Florida 
1955 Michigan State 
1956 Michigan State 
1957 Florida 
1958 Texas 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
1942 Florida 
1943 Minnesota 
1944 Indiana 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Michigan 
1948 Florida 
1949 Eastern Kentucky State 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Notre Dame 
1952 Wyoming 
1953 Wyoming 
1954 Wyoming 
1955 Ohio State 
1956 Michigan State 
1957 Florida 
1958 Bradley University 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHA 
Straight Rail PIONS 


ae David Vig, Wisconsin 
1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 
1944 G. Neubert, Cornell 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 
1951 Contad> Roa, Michigan 
1952 Dan Fader, Cornell 
1953 Merle Osborn, Vicbigan State 
1954 Bill Robbinson, Florid 
pees eon Blackham. ; Utah Univ. 
ulio Carta chigan State 
1957 Billy Snowden, Texas 
1958 Jim Perez, State Univ, of Iowa 
1959 Jim Perez, State Univ. of Towa S 
1960 Jorge Izaguirre, Kansas State 


play 


-1946 no play ; Squ 
1 Left Meakin Florida . 1959 yee international Boys’ Club, Los A 
4049 Victor Brodsky, Convene 1960 Variety International Boys’ Club, Los 
G odsky, Califo’ ariety ation: ‘oys’ Clu 
1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State ; Calif, : 
1951 Larry Gray, Michigan ‘Individual Senior 
1952 Paul Ridout, Wisconsin 1948 John Romano, Flatbush 
1953 Ted Conant, Minnesota 1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford ( 
1954 Bob Strange, Michigan State 
1955 Bob Strange, Michigan State lyn, N. 
1956 Bob Strange, Michigan State 1951 Salvatore Tearae New York, N. y. 
1957 Frank Taj ia, Washington 1952 Gerald Ipsec Weta Mass. 
1958 Harold Murphy, Iowa State College 1953 Robert Legg. Princeto: 3 
1959 Virgil Pope, Wisconsin 1954 Harry Goldstein, ‘Albany. w. .¥.) Boys’ Club. 
1960 Fred Beck, Purdue 1955 John F. Scully, Madison Square Boys’ Clu 
Pocket Billiards 1956 Rory Goldstein Albany Boys’ Club, Alban’ 
1944 J, ,Zvanya, | Indiana Y. : = 
- no y » 
1947 Lett Mabe. Florida 1957 Donald Barnhart, Boys’ Club of Hollywood, : 
1948 Jack Brown, Utah 1958 Raymond Lopez, Variety Inter’l. Boys’ Clubs, — 
Los Angeles, C { 


1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
1959 Fee been ce Boys? Clubs of Augusta, Inc., 


Teachers College 
1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 


Ga. 
1951 Leroy Kinman, zaslern Kentucky State 1960 augue "Hata, Varie International Boys’ 
4 1952 William Sims, Georgi ad 
<4 1953 John, Beaudette, Michigan State Club, Los Angeles, wae ri aoe 
CE ALINE. Noone 1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadel hia. Pa. 42 
= feee Slodney Bord, Chloe ete ue Univ. 1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, N 
3 1951 Joseph Saponaro, ar. ; Suffolk, Univ. 1950 coaeks Santore, Hi-Boys Giub, ‘Shiladelphia 
x Oy' ‘ourter, ate niv. 0 owa 
1959 Donald Dull, State Coll. of Washington bee wea: roses Erectors a 


d. 
1960 Henry Parks, Indiana Univ. ’ ae 
BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 1953 Michael Doran, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook 


(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot || 1954 alas Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. — 


Tournaments) 1955 Michael Doran, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
TEAM CHAMPIONS lyn, N. Y. 

1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 1956 William Balinders, Crime Prevention Assn., 
1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) Philadelphia, 
1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1957 Raymond Pinan: Variety Boys’ “Club, Los 
1951 Boys’ Club of New York eee cie Square) Angeles, Calif. 2 
1952 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) || 1958 Richard Valdez, Variety Inter’! Boys’ Club, 
1953 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif. 
1954 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 1959 Gilbert’McCullin, Variety Inter’1 Boys’ Club, 
1955 Boys’ Club of New York Geompkins Square) Los Angeles, Calif. 
1956 Albany Boys’ Club, Albany, N. 1960 Gilbert McCullin, Variety International Boys’ 
1957 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. Club, Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 


Table Tennis Championships in 1960 


30TH ANNUAL NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 11-13 


Men’s Singles—Marty Reisman, New York, N. Y. Junior Singles—Richard Card, California. 


Women’s Singles—Sharon Acton, California. Junior Doubles—Billy Klein and Ronnie Hobson. 
Men’s Doubles—Daniel Vegh and Emery Lippai, Esquires—John McLennon, Toronto, Ont. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Junior Misses—Barbara Chaimson, Washington, 
Women’s Doubles—Sharon Acton and Valery | D. C. P=. 

Smith, California. Junior Girls—Joy Foster, Kingston, Jamaica, ~— 
Mixed Doubles—Bobby Gusikoff and Sharon | B. W. I. - 

Acton. Junior Mixed Doubles—Billy Klein and Donna 
Senior Singles—Sol Schiff, New York, Chaimson, Washington, C. 


D. 
Senior Doubles—Chuck Burns, Detroit, Mich., Boys’ Singles—Ronnie Hobson, Newport News, 
and Bill Cross, New Jersey. Va. 
ENGLISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Londen, England, Mar. 21-26 


Men’s Singles—Ian Harrison, England. - Thornhill, England. __ 
Women’s Singles—Mrs. Agnes Simon, Nether- ons Doubles—Diane Rowe and Kathie Best, 
3 gland. 
lands. Mixed Doubles—Ian Harrison and Diane Rowe, 


Men’s~ Doubles—Johnny Leach and Michael | gngland. 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 


POKER HANDS (Four-Suit) DICE 
= Number aoe Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 
~ Hand F osatile: inst Odds Against 
Royal Flush. 640" 139 to 1 Total (Single toss) 
Other Straight Flush 36 72,192 to 1 2 "35 to 1 
q Four of a kind 624 4,164 to 1 i 
, Full House ae 3,744 ~ 693 to 1 1 
PIO SE sey.» 5,108 508 to 1 1 
S Straight ...... 10,200 254 to 1 5 
; Three of a Eins 54,912 46 to 1 S 
i Two Pairs .... ,052 20 tol 5 
One Pair ..... aes 240 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) 1 | 
a Nothing ......1,302,540 1 tol i 
1 4 
: Potal ...... 2,598, Se ee 1 3 
: Perfect hand—In dealing a hand of 13 cards Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 
from 52, the prehabiny of drawing a perfect hand | No, Consec- By ae 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,600. utive Wins or ron 
. One suit—Chances 28 drawing 13 cards of one Moca cain ale sory aivie'e's:ts Garepcry ie Ce = Ean 
i suit are 1 in 156, 798. 389,900. Dkr Asie Boni ele die cheeses oko 68 1S 24 in 10 
: PIN LE ' (AUCTION) SPernatsccs seer acts we ate iste: oie 3 in 
; Odds Against Finding in ‘“‘Widow” of Three Cards Cs Dra sr Gr i htt TORT ACER RECT 1 Oe 1lin17 
Open Places Cats or aah) : veseses Seisteree Sis eiofelares ere (@ibe yageiee Nia ; es a 
ipa a ee oor Nee at waeeees Se SEER IS iGes 1 in 141 
LT Od oU Re SHER CH ttoce ie caer Even 1h ORAS oR BERTI Gt nce foc 1 in 287 
cae LER EL open Dent ta 3 to 2 for Ohets etiee sats edcs tawstie De aaseee 1 in 582 
Beeler csr aloes cea shee. 2 to 1 for Uae eis alse slide aloe scuiainies Sreiseniees\b 2 1 in 1,181 


ae AE a 


we ee ae 


ee re ae 


Sporting Toate Abad Champions 
Basketball Championships in 1960 


LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 


EASTERN INTERCOLL. (IVY) LEAGUE 
Yi “3 1010 Bie 3 "8 
Princeton. .... : 
Dartmouth.... 10 4 1065 964 TO 09 
Cornel 8 61007 975 13. 1 
ar Sg 
Penn.. 
Res yard een 6 8 923 1032 12 11 
Yale. 3 11 990 1074 17 
Columbia... .. . 2 12 951 1046 9 14 
YANKEE CONFERENCE 
W. L. Pts Pp. L 
Connecticut... . 8 2 762 648 i aaa 
PUN Gein = tee 4 793. 744 19 4 
Rhode Island... 6 4 775 771 12-13 
Massachusetts.. 6 4 702 683 14 10 
N. Hampshire.. 2 8 649 734 9 14 
Vermont. ..... 2 8 661 766 pape} 
ATEANTIC COAST 
3 *s 078 % Ws % 
No. eee re x 
Wake Pores. 12 2 1050 882 ZOCIT 
Maryland. 9 5 884 822 15. 8 
Duke. 7 7 869 910 15 10 
So. Carolina. . 6 8 967 1082 10 16 
No. Carolina. . 5 9 844 834 ll 15 
Clemson....... 4 10 880 973 10 .16 
Virginia......, 1 13 846 1037 6 18 
SOUTHEASTERN 
W. L. Pts. Op. L. 
SALAD UID ss a 58./0-« 12 2 897 806 19 3 
Georgia Tech, ll 3 954 808 21 #5 
Kentucky. 10 4 973 806 tee 
Mississippi..... 8 -6 939 962 15. 9 
Pulane. eo. 8 6 860 847 Pepe by 
A Sac 7 7 926 934 14 9 
Tennessee. 7 7 +921 894 $2511 
Georgia. . . 6 8 946 967 12 13 
Miss. State. . 5 9 890 928 12 13 
Alabama. 4 10 845 937 7 #17 
Florida. . 3 11 949 1063 . 6 16 
Louisiana St... . 8 11 891 1039 5 18 
SOUTHERN 
W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L 
Virginia Tech.. 12 1 1165 970 hay 
West Virginia. . 9 2 1042 828 24 #4 
The Citadel... . 8 4 884 793 15 8 
Wm. & Mary... 10 5.1191 1135 15 11 
G. Washington. 7 5 986 952 15 11 
Furman....... 6 7 980 1044 9 16 
VAT Os Se ae 3 11 986 1128 4 14 
Richmond..... 2 12 895 1113 7 16 
Davidson..:... 0 10 592 758 4 17 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
‘ W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L. 
St. eee 7 1 634 525 19 5 
La Salle.. 6 1 561 461 16 6 
Temple. ‘ 9 2 798 683 iy CY 
Getiiysburg. .. 7 3 663 592 14 9 
Bucknell, ..... 6 6 752 752 Yor 1 
Rutgers....... 4 4 568 559 il” 13 
Lafayette. . 6 7 971 970 1243 
Lehigh. 4 10 948 1072 5 15 
Muhlenberg... 3 11 909 1062 6 17 
Delaware. . 1 9 708 824 7 16 
MIDWESTERN 
W. L. Pts. Op. Weel; 
Wornell.... v6 13 5.1455 1335 17 5 
NOK fieisue 6 LO 5 1393 1274 16 6 
BBO... 11 7 1204 1142 14 8 
popmoutn. -f 10 8 1382 1267 12 10 
Coe. - 9 9 1220 1167 12 9 
St. Olat. 9 9 1197 1234 ie Hie 
Carleton. 9 9 1280 1293 10 12 
Grinnell... ... 8 10 1238 1309 9.13 
Lawrence...... 5 13 1128 1279 5 17 
RIPON? os cele 3 15 1206 1403 3 19 
WESTERN 
x W. L. Pts. O w. L 
Ohio State..... 13 1 1271 1005 21 3 
Indiana... il 3 1176 1044 20 4 
Tilinois, ... i) 6 1136 11381 16 % 
Minnesota. 8 6 1044 991 12, 12 
Northwestern, . 8 6 947 986 11 12 
Iowa. aa 6 8 971 1013 14 10 
Purdue. . 6 8 1055 1036 LL t2 
Michigan St.. 5 9 1113 1119 10 11 
Wisconsin. . 4 10 1020 1167 8 16 
Michigan...... 1 18 902 1143 A 24 
MID-AMERICAN 
W. L. Pts. Op WwW. L 
Ohio U.. 10 2 1004 899 16 6 
Toledo. 3 9 797 702 18 
Bowling Green. 6 6 921 946 10 14 
Miami. 6 6 918 929 8 16 
Western Mich.. 5 7 859 930 13° (11 
Marshall. a 4 8 928 965 10 13 
Kent State. ... 2 10 880 946 7 16 


LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 
MISSOURI VALLEY — - 


Ww. L. 
28 2 
27* ae 
19 8 
-14 12 
13 12 
9 17 
ll 14 
19 
Ww. = L. 
Kansas State 10 4 88 
Kansas... 10 4 922 873 17 
Oklahoma. . 9 5 837 798 14 il 
Iowa State. 7 $7 856 881 15 
Colorado. 7 7 852 854 13 il 
Missouri.. 5 9 923 970 12. 13 
OklahomaState 4 10 712 747 10 
Nebraska...... 4 10 827 17 
SKYLINE 
W. “bs Pt CE L. 
Utah.. 13. 1 1185 1024 2 2 
Utah State. 12 2 1145 923 228 
Colo. St. - 10 4 1007 902 13. 10 
Denver. . 6 1100 1064 13 «11 
Brigham Young 5 9 947 1017 8 17 
Montana. i 3 11 972 1067 vauee se 
New Mexico... 3 11 10111212 6 19 
Wyoming... ... 12 885 1053 5 19 
SOUTHWEST 
W. L. Pts. Op. L. 
Texas - 11 3 998 905 18 
So. Methodist. - 10 4 1003 898 L722 
Texas A.&M... 10 4 989 861 1 
Arkansas... ... 7 7 1042 1016 12 12 
Texas Tech.. we 7 925 995 10 (14 
Baylor. . 2 6 8 964 944 i2 12 
Tex. Christian.. 4 10 932 1024 Ypres 
Rilee. sh. 3 1. 13 822 1029 4 20 
BORDER 
W.. L. Pts, Op. Ww. L. 
New Mex. St... 8 2 729 582 20 
West Texas = 7 792 790 il 9 
Arizona St..... 7% 3 823 735 16 
Arizona. oo 4 6 673 715 10 14 
Hard-Simmons. 3 7 726 804 18 
Tex.-Western. . 1 9 673 788 6 19 
BIG FIVE 
W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L. 
Calitorals, 11 1.727 580 24-9 2 
U.C.L.A.. 7 7 #58 714 749 14 12 
So. California. . 5 7 731 769 10 10 
Stanford.. : 4 7 603 625 il 14 
Washington... . 2 9 608 669 15 14 
WEST COAST 
W. L. Pts. Op w. L 
Loyola. . 9 680 620 iS weal 
Santa Clara.. 9 3 753 650 20 
Pepperdine. 8 4 806 782 14 11 
St. Mary’s..... 7 ab wROOST TAT 15 il 
San Francisco. . 5 7 735 740 8 17 
Col. of Pacific... 2 10 683 799 9 17 
San Jose St.... 2 10 658 743 6 19 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
Eastern Division 


Wie Le ct. Pts. Op. 
Boston. ow §=©99 616. £786 0837 “S715 
Philadelphia. - 49 26 .653 8895 8698 
Syracuse. . seeseees 45 30 .600 8917 8730 
New York......5./:: 27 48 360 8800 8973 


Western Division 


St. Logis a aakha ius 
Minneapolis 
Cincinnati. 


Eastern Final ‘Bertes—Boxton defeated Philadel- 
phia, 4 games to 2 


Western Final Series—st. Louis defeated Minne-~ 
apolis, 4 games to 3. 


World Championship Series —Boston Celtics de- 
feated St. Louis Hawks, 4 games to 3 
Season Scoring Leader—Wilt Chamberlain, Phila- 
delphia Warriors, 2707 pts., average 37.6 per game, 


Fe Goal Percentage Leader—Sears, New York, 


Most Field Goals Scored—Chamber!: in, S 
phia, 1065. berlain, Philadel 


Free. Throw Percentage Leader—S - 
cuse, .892. : meena 


Most Points Scored, One cae At in Bay- 
lor, Minneapolis (vs. Boston, Nov. 8, 59). at 


~~ BS es 


Sporting Events—Basketball Champions; Joe Louis’ Record 839 
Basketball Champions by Years 


National Inyitation Tournament National Collegiate A. A. 
Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
1950...|City Coll, N. ¥.....69|Bradley............ 71 (Bradle 68 
1951...|Brigham-Young.....62|/Dayton............ 43) Kentucky . . 68 anges. State....com 8 
1952. ..|La Salle........... WONDASTON wea tains . -80(St. John's. . 24. .cene 68 
1953.../Seton Hall... 2.2... 58iSt. John’s. +, .5:..5. ae ..69|Kansas. : 68 
1954...|Holy Cross......... 71|/Duquesne.......... 2 eee . .92|Bradley .76 
1955...|Duquesne......... ZOIDayton.. Saisie: oe S ..77|La Salle -63 
1956...|Louisville.......... 93 |Dayton.5 . cere ewes 8 83\Iowa.... ae 
PUD scar PETACIO << viele orcas << 84|Memphis State 64|Kansas,., 6.9: 77 53 
SOGS PEP RBVIET vacuo cee es ZEIDAVHON Mrs cate te ice 84\Seattle. .... . . aan 72 
3969555 |St--John’s. 5.05.05 64 TOIDPAGOy co weave 71/West Virginia....... 70 
1960...|Bradley............88|Providence ..75|California...... .. ... B88 


OTHER BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1960 


23rd Annual National Invitation Tournament, N.C.A.A. All-Stars 124, Peoria Cats 97. 
New York, N. Y., Mar. 19—Finals: Bradley Univ. National A. A. U. Championships—Men: Denver, 
88, Providence College 72. Third-place playoff: Colo., Mar. 26—Peoria Caterpillars 115, Akron 
Utah State 99, St. Bonaventure 83 Goodyears 99. Third-place playoff: Seattle Buchan 


National Collegiate A. A. Championship, San 5 e 
Francisco, Calif., Mar. 19—Finals: Ohio State 75, Bakers 82, Phillips 66 Oilers 73. Women: St, Jo- 


California 55. Third-pla layoff: Cincinnati 95, seph’s, Mo:, Mar. 26—Nashville Business College 
New York Dntversitn ies he B 48, Wayland College Flying Queens 29. Third-place 


Olympic Trials, Denver, Colo., Apr. 3—Finals: playoff: Iowa Wesleyan 55, Platt College 27. 
Biddy Basketball Champions 


Biddy basketball competition, with scaled down courts, equipment and shorter periods of play, is 
open to boys up to 12 and girls up to 13. Local, regional and national tournaments are held annually 
etledag es of Biddy Basketball national headquarters, Scranton, Pa. National champions 

ave been: ~ 


Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
1952..... Jersey City, N. J.40|/Hazleton, Pa..... 39//1957..... New Orleans..... 45|Atlantic City... .42 
AOS Secs Peoria, Tlie 5-.<,.,.:0 57|Norristown, Pa...54||/1958...... Bridgeport, Conn.49/Puerto Rico. ....46 
1954..... Jersey City, N. J.36|Hazleton, Pa..... 29|/1959..... Bridgeport, Conn.50|New Orleans, 36 
1955.....|Jersey City, N. J.76|New Orleans, La.49|/1960.....|Gary, Ind........51|Jersey City, N.J..47 
1956... Atlantic City. ...54|East Point, Ga...51 : 


Mr. Biddy Basketball, 1960—Art Yagodnik, Gary, Ind. 


Joe Louis and His Record in 71 Ring Contests 
(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 


Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow), who held the world heavyweight boxing championship longer than any 
other fighter (11 years 8 months 7 days), announced March 1, 1949 his undefeated retirement from 
the ring after 25 successiul defenses of the title and joined the International Boxing Club, a boxing 
promotion organization, but fought a number of bouts in 1950 and 1951 in an unsuccessful comeback 
attempt. The Dlinois Athletic Commission denied his application for a wrestling license July 23, 1956, 
because of a damaged heart muscle. He was born near Lexington, Ala., May 13, 1914. 


1934 fe pores 1939 Rounds 
July 11—Willie Davies : Chienge: Sais. .K.O: 3 || Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, New York.K.O. 1 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago.......° K.O. 2 || Apr. 17—Jack Roper, Los Angeles.....K.O. 1 
r 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago Won 6 June 28—Tony Galento, New York.... K.O. 4 
Aue. 27_—Buek Everett, Chicago... ...K.0. 2|| Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit......... K.@. 21 
Sept. i—Alex Borchuk, Detroit... .. KO. 4 1940 
SONS are OA Le Oa ae Soo oe Feb. _9—Arturo Godoy, New York....Won 15 
CO eb toed Dita K.O. 8 || Mar. 29—Johnny Paycliek, New York:K.O. 2 
Qo. ig Stanley Poreda, Chicago.....K.0. — 1|| ume 20—Arturo Godoy, New York....K-Q. 8 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago. ..K.O. a eh aes eCoy, Boston.,........ K.O. 6 
Dec. 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago....... K.O. 8 1941 
1935 Jan Red Burman, New York. IQ. § 
ia ie soar 10 eb. —Gus Dorazio, elphia. ..K.O. 
eR 1 Been bittepireh cakes RU. 10 || Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit......... K.O. 13 
Feb. 28—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles.. ..K.O. 2|| Apr. _8—Tony Musto, St. Louis...... K.O. 9 
Mar. 1—Red Barry San Francisco....K.O. 3|| May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington....Won* 7 
Mar. 28—Natie Brown, Detroit.......Won  10|| June 18—Billy Conn, New York...... K.O; 2a 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago......... K.O. 3|| Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York....... K.O. 6 
ADr. gop eer oes OR ago eG A 1942 
ADE oo IRE eh Oe Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York K.O. 1 
3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Ill......K.Q. 2 a aes: 1 SNOW. © OEE cis) siais 0 
nw 7—GeneStanton,K’!’m’z00, Mich. K.O. 3 || Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York...... K.O. 6 
June aaa Apes ford aie ork... aes ‘ 1946 
De ae ee ey ore ne ‘oO. June 19—Billy Conn, New York..... .K.O. 8 
Sept. 7 Paulino- Uzeudun, Ne¥.C./Kc0, —4|| Sept. 18—TambMautiello, New York.:K0. 1 
i NS Xi Cyr i. eee 
1936 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. 1|| Dec. 5&—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15 
June on as errr, Ball & ope as by ae 1948 
—Jac arkey, New York....K.O. 
Bonk. 22—Al Ettore, Philadelphia aig Se K.O. 5|| June 25—Joe Walcott, New York..... K.O. il 
Oct. rhtict Sy arenes ao ren ae Eo. ¢ 1950 
7 and.....K.O. 
a prreng Pas es z Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. .Lost 15 
Jan. 11—Steve Ketchell, Buffalo K.O. Noy. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago....,.. Won 10 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York. ..... Won 1 1951 


. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City... K.O. 
June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicago. K.O. 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York....Won 


Jan, 3—Freddie Beshore, Detroit....T.K.O, 4 
7—Omelio Agramonte, Miami... .Won 10 
Feb. 23—Andy Walker, San Francisco. K.O. 10 


more Crcoh Ob 
= 
o 
o 


1938 May 2—Omelio Agramonte, Detroit..Won 10 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York...K.O. June 15—Lee Savold, New York...... K.O. 6 
Apr. _1—Harry Thomas, Chicago..... K.O, Aug. 1—Cesar Brion, San Francisco. .Won 10 


Aug: 15—Jimmy Bivins, Baltimore....Won 


Cc; K 
June 22—Max Schmeling, New York...K.O. 10 
Oct. 26—Rocky Marciano, New York..TKO by 8 


* disqualified end of seventh round. 
Hecapitulation— Bouts; 71; knockouts (including TKO’s), 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by, 


2; lost by decision, 1. 


840 Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Classes, Years 
Boxing Champions by Classes 


Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Oct. 15, 1960. 


National Boxing New York State 
Association Athletic Commission 
Heavyweight ..........00- eee eeeeeeeeee cee -»-Floyd Patterson ............... 5 Floyd Patterson 
Light-~Heavyweight (175 lbs.) ..........--+- 0. APCS BEOOTS w- dca une sad «ue cabana 
Middleweight (160 Ibs.) .......--++0++eeeeee Gene Wudlmer so: cies tis ovine ald eels Saeniae Paul Pender 
Welterweight (147 Ibs.)..........-++-+- SPO Betiny (Pareé:,. iirc fud cose ec conse meee Benny Paret 
Lightweight (135 Ibs.).........+.eeeeeeeeeeeee TOE BEQWD 155, SSS oot aula Oks no Pan aacie ee eae Joe Brown 
Featherweight (126 lbs.).......-.-..+++-+-+++- Davey Moore... eo. vcaeclasac8 amet .. Davey Moore 
Bantamweight (118 Ibs.)........--..+-+++ « Jose Béeerka, . bo, taccerinw'e « Sie. deli, Soe Jose Becerra 
Flyweight (112 Ibs.).............- seseres+++++Pone Kingpetch .... 0.0... esses esse eres Pone Kingpetch 
Ring Champions by Years 
HEAVYWEIGBTS 1907-1908 Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

1882-1892 John L. Sullivan (A) see tele Duseies molcher 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett 3} eee aa rr Oiobuns, rae MaGanets oo 
1897-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons € ech ms, 
1899-1905 James J. Jeffries (C) 1914- Gears Pp 
te ee ee 1917-1920 Mike O'Dowd 
1906-1908 Tommy Burns 1920-1923 Jo € Wile 
1908-1915 Jack Johnson 1923-1926 eee 
1915-1919 Jess Willard 1926 Ti Ty 
1919-1926 Jack Dempsey “oe iger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
1926-1928 Gene Tunney* lest 188 Garin, Geet 
1928-1920 Vacant ~1932 oo Jones (NBA), Ben Jeby (New 
Bene ane Max Benmeling 1932-1937 Marcel Thi] (NBA) 
ie Pe comers 1933 Lou Brouillard | (New York), Vinee 
1934 Max Baer w Yor 
1935-1936 James J. Braddock as Roe Yarosz (New York) 
1937-1949 Joe Louis* Babe Risko (New_York) 
1949-1951 Ezzard Charles 1936-1937 Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 
1951-1952 Joe Walcott 1938 Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA), 
1952-1956 Rocky Marcianc* (D) 1939-1940 Al Heston ee (New York) 
1956-1959 Floyd Patterson 1929. = Hostak (NBA) 
1959 Ingemar Johansson red Apostoli (New York), Ceferino 
1960 Floyd Patterson 1940 Troe oh een oD) on “Overtn etre 

(A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). York ’ 

(B) First Marquis of Queensberry Champion. 1941 Tony Zale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 

(C) Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and des- York)* 


ignated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con-|| 1942-1947 Tony Zale 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them,|| 1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated|| 1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 


Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated|| 1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 

by Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately Jaid|/1950 Jake LaMotta*, Ray Robinson (Penna 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns only) 

(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched||1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- Turpin; Ray Robinson 

back (1910). 1952 Ray Robinson* 


) After Marciano’s retirement Apr. 27, 1956,|/1953-1955 Carl.(Bobo) Olson 


Archie Moore claimed the heavyweight title. A||1955-1956 Ray Robinson ss 

series of eliminations hegan to determine Marci-|| 1957 Gene Fullmer, Ray Robinson, Carmen 

ano’s successor, ending when Floyd Patterson Basilio 

knocked out Archie Moore in the 5th round, || 1958 Carmen Basilio, Ray Robinson 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30, 1956. 1959 ae ro (NBA); Ray Robinson 

* ew or. 
Abandoned title. 1960 Gene Fullmer (NBA); Paul Pender (New 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS i. York and Mass.) 

1903 Jack Root, George Gardner Abandoned title. 

1903-1905 Bob Fitzsimmons ; WELTERWEIGHTS 

1905-1912 Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 1892 Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 

1912-1916 Jack Dillon | 1892-1894 Mysterious Billy Smith 

1916-1920 Battling Levinsky 1894-1896 Tommy Ryan 

1920-1922 Georges Carpentier 1896 Kid McCoy (outgrew class) 

1922 Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and]! 1900 Mysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns 
gained American title) Matty Matthews F 

1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for!/1901 Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 
American title) 1901-1904 Joe Walcott 

1923 Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier||/1904-1906 Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Mellody 
for world title) 1907-1911 Mike Sullivan 

1923 Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 1911-1915 Vacant 

1923-1925 Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for||1915-1919 ‘Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
world title) 1919-1922 Jack Britton 


1925 Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) ||/1922-1926 Mickey Walker 

1926-1927 Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) || 1926 Pete Latzo 

1927-1929 Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc-||1927-1929 Joe Dundee 
1929 


1930-1934 Maxey R bl (outpointed Jimmy}||1930 Jackie Fields Jack mm: 
“193 axey Rosenbloom (outpoin y ackie Fields, Jac 
SR I es Sig pede aye by Freeman Thompson eee. y 
the New York State Athletic Commis- || 1931 Freeman, Thompson, Lo 
Sion. National Boxing Association|| 1932 Jackie Fields 3 u Brouilard 
vacated Rosenbloom's title) 1933 Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
1934-1985 Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, || 193 Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
recognized in New York as champion) || 1935 Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 
1935-1939 John Henry Lewis* 1936-1938 Barney Ross 
1939-1940 Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in/|1938-1939 Henry Armstrong 
elimination tournament to gain title|| 1940 Fritz Zivic 
vacated by Lewis) 1941-1946 Fred Cochrane 
1939-1941 Billy Conn* 1946-1947 Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson (A) 
1941 Anton Christoforidis (won NBA elimi-||1947-1950 Ray Robinson 
nation tourney for title) 1951 Ray Robinson (England)*; Johnny 
1941-1949 Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills, Bratton (NBA); Kid Gavilan 
1949-1950 Freddie Mills 1952-1954 Kid Gavilan 
1950-1952 Joey Maxim 1954-1955 Johnny Saxton 
1953-1960 Archie Moore 1955 Tony De Marco; Carmen Basilio 
*Abandoned title 1956 het Sue elt Johnny Saxton, Car« 
men Basilio. 
SED PUEWELGHTS 1957 Carmen Basilio* 
1884-1891 Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’’ Dempsey 1958 Virgil Akins; Don Jordan 
1891-1897 Bob Fitzsimmons* 1959 Don Jordan 
1897-1907 Tommy Ryan* 1960 Benny Paret 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years; Neil Trophy 


ASS pea gained the title by defeating Tom- 
my Bell in an elimination agreed to by the New 
York Commission and the N.B.A. Both bodies 
claimed Robinson waived his title when he won 
the middleweight crown from Jake LaMotta in 
1951. Kid Gavilan defeated Johnny Bratton in an 
elimination to find a successor. 

*Abandoned title. 

LIGHTWEIGHTS 
Jack McAuliffe* (American champion) 
Kid Lavigne 
Frank Erne 
Joe Gans 
Battling Nelson 
Ad Wolgast 
Willie Ritchie 
Freddie Welsh 
Benny Leonard* 
Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
Sammy Mandell 
Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 
Barney Ross* 
Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
Lou Ambers 
Henry Armstrong 
Lou Ambers 
Lew Jenkins 
Sammy Angott 
Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 
ery, Beau Jack (New York) 
Bob Montgomery (New York) 

S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita — 
Ike Williams (NBA; later universal) 
James Carter 
Lauro Salas, James Carter 
James Carter 
Paddy De Marco; James Carter 
James Carter; Bud Smith 
Bud Smith, Joe Brown 
Joe Brown 
*Abandoned title. 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 
George Dixon (A) 
Terry McGovern 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell 
Johnny Kilbane 
Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 
1923-1925 Johnny Dundee 
1925-1927 Kid Kaplan* 
1927-1928 Benny Bass 
1928 Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 
1929-1932 C. Battalino* - 
1932-1934 ree 5 Paul (NBA), Freddie Miller 
1934-1936 Freddie Miller 
1936-1937 Petey Sarron 
1937 P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
1938-1940 Joey Archibald (B) 
1940-1941 Harry Jefira 
1941 Joey Archibald, Chalky Wright 
1941-1942 Chalky Wright 
1942-1948 Willie Pep e 
1948-1949 Sandy Saddler 
1949-1950 Willie Pep 
1950-1954 Sandy Saddler 
1953-1954 
1955-1956 
1957-1959 
1959-1960 


1885-1896 


1908-1910 
1910-1912 
1912-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 
1925 

1926-1930 
1930 

1930-1933 
eo 


1940 
1941-1943 
1943 
1944-1947 


1945-1951 
1951-1952 
195 


1892-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1904 
1904-1908 
1908-1912 
1912-1922 
1923 


Interim champion: Percy Bassett 
Sandy Saddler* 

Hogan (Kid) Bassey 

Davey Moore 


841 


refused a title bout by Archibald, th 
cated Archibald’s title and named Scalzo cham- 
pion. The N.B.A. title succession. was: Petey Scalzo, 
1938-1941; Richard Lemos, 1941; Jackie Wilson, 
1941-1943; Jackie Callura, 1943; Phil Terranova, 
1943-1944; Sal Bartolo, 1944-1946. 

*Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHTS 
George Dixon® 


Jimmy Barry*® 
Terry McGovern® 
ITy 


1890-1892 


Joe Howker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.) 
wker*, er anle: Je 
Jimmy Walelt (U.S.) : 
alsh* 


1905-1907 Jimmy 

1907-1910 Vacant 

1910-1914 Johnny Coulon 

1914-1917 Kid Williams 

1917-1920 Pete Herman 

1920-1921 Joe Lynch 

I soo RS ane SEE Be 
ohnn: , Jo 

1922-1924 Joe Benak ae 

1924 Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 

1925 Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 

1925-1926 Charley (Phil) Rosenber 

1927-1928 Bud Taylor* (NBA only. 


1929-1935 Al 
1935-1936 
1936 
1937 
1938-1940 


Brown 

Baltazar Sangchill 

Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 
Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 
Sixto_Escobar* 

Lou Salica 

Manuel Ortiz 

Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 
Manuel Ortiz 

Vic Toweel 

Vic Toweel, Jimmy Carruthers 
Jimmy Carruthers* 

Robert Cohen (NBA) 

Raul Macias (NBA); Robert Cohen 
(New_York and World Committee) 
Mario D’Agata (New York and World 

Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
Alphonse Halimi (New York and World 

Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
1958-1959 Alphonse Halimi (universal), 
1959-1960 - Jose Becerra 

*Abandoned title. 


FLYWEIGHTS 
Jimmy Wilde 
Pancho Villa 
1925-1927 Fidel La Barba* 
1927-1930 Izzy Schwartz (New York only) 
1930 Midget Wolgast (New York); Frankie 
Genaro (NBA) 
1931-1932 Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
1932-1935 Jackie Brown 
1935-1938 Benny Lynch* 
1939-1941 Peter Kane* 
1941-1943 Vacant 
1943-1947 Jackie Patterson 
Rinty Monaghan* 
Dado Marino 
Yoshio Shirai 
1954-1960 Pascual Perez 
1960 Pone Kingpetch 
*Abandoned title. 


1953-1954 
1954-1955 
1955 
1956 


1957 


1916-1923 
1923-1925 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 
New York to the one who has done the most for boxing in the preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 
to the memory of Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 
while covering the Spanish revolution, Recent winners have been: 


1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 
1942—Barney Ross, former _lightweight champ. 
1943—Boxers in the Armed Services. 
1944—-Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 
hhampion. 
E 1945—James J. Walker, sponsor of the Walker 
law in 1920 for the restoration of legalized boxing 
in New York State. 
1946—Tony Zale, middleweight champion. 
1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight champ. 
1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion. 
1949—Ezzard Charles. heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Abe J. Greene, 
Commissioner of National Boxing Association. 
1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham- 
pion. Walker Award: Wilbur Wood, sports editor. 
1951—Jersey Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion. 
Walker Award: Col. Edward P. F. Eagan, former 
chairman, New York State Athletic Commission. 


LeBel Retains World 


1952—Rocky Marciano, 

1953—Kid Gavilan, 
Walker Award: Dr. 
physician. Zs 

1954—Carl (Bobo) Olson, middleweight cham- 
pion. Walker Award: James J. Braddock, former 
heavyweight champion. 

1955—Carmen Basilio, welterweight champion. 
Walker Award: Harry Mendel. 

1956—Floyd Patterson, heavyweight champion, 
Walker Award: Frank Graham, sports columnist 

1957—Carmen Basilio, middleweight champion. 
Walker Award: Jack Dempsey, former worlé 
heavyweight champion. _ 

1958—Archie Moore, light heavyweight cham- 
pion. Walker Award: Sam Taub, writer and an- 
nouncer. 

1959—Ingemar Johansson, heavyweight champi- 
on. Walker Award: Marv Jenson, boxing manager. 


Barrel Jumping Title 


heavyweight champion. 
welterweight champion. 
Vincent A. Nardiello, ring 


Leo LeBel, student at the University of Hartford, won the world barrel-jumping championship at 
J 


Grossinger, N. Y., Jan. 
totaled a distance of 26 feet 112 inches. 


9, 1960, for the sixth consecutive year. His winning leap over sixteen barrels 


DAIS HS OWI Coto 
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Sporting Events—Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1960 _ 
Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1960 


Dec. 9, 1959-Oct. 17, 1960 


Winner, weight Loser, weight Round Site 
Sonny Liston, 210........|Willie Besmanoff, ae .|TKO-46 |Cleveland, Ohio 
Federico Thompson, 162... |Don Jordan, 153. :1!]KO-4_|Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Sugar Ray Robinson, 161. Bob Young, 164%... . |KO-2 Boston, Mass. 
Joe Brown, 139.. .|Joey Parks, 136%........|D-10 New Orleans, La. 
Gene Armstrong, 15534... Ruddy Ellis, 156... ...../D-10 Camden, N. J. 
Benny Paret, 14914.......|Charley Scott, 149........|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Luis Rodriguez, 146}4..,..|Garnet Hart, 15044.......|D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 
Dick Tiger, 160......,...|Holly Mims, 155........-|D-10 Chieago, Til. 
Tom Moroedley Bt tets sisi 4 George Logan, 202.. .|TKO-4 |Madison Square Garden 
Carl Hubbard, 147.. Stefan Redl, 148%.. .../TKO-7 |Chicago, Ili. 
Gaspar Ortega, 147 34. . |Stan Harrington, 14744 D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Eddie Perkins, ads .|Larry Boardman, 139 D-10 MiamiB : 
Ralph Dupas, 144%. .,|Kenny Lane, 141.. D-10 Mobile, Ala. 
Zora Folley, 194.. °"|Bddie Machen, 199 D-10 San Francisco, Calif. 


Willie Pastrano, 17734. 
Paul Pender, ee 
Percy Lewis, 12434 " 


. |Jerry Luedee, 174. 
‘|Ray Robinson, 15914 DBD If 
.|Gracieux Lamperti, 1254. D-12 London, England 


Henry Hank, 165... . |Jesse Bowdry, 173. . |TKO-6 ‘hicago, Il, 

Chie Calderwood, 17 .|Arthur Howard, 743s. -|TKO-13 |Paisley, Scotland 

Benny Paret, 150.. .|Charlie Scott, 146. .|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Len Matthews, 135. :|Johnny Busso, 139. . ../KO-1 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lahouari Godih, 1424... .|Roger Harvey, 14246. wuss .|D-10 Academy of ‘Music, N.Y.C, 
Wilf Greaves, 1304. es a Tiger Jones, 162.. .|D-10 Chicago, Ill. 

Jose Becerra, 118.. ‘11 |Alphonse Halimi, “11744. /|KO-9 Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carlos Ortiz, 137.. . 11 |Raymundo Torres, pen -|KO-10 |Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rory Calhoun, 1643¢. 231: Billy) Ryan, 171. ...}D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Pete A ape ae 198. ...|Ulli Nitzschke, 200: ../TKO-7 |Frankfurt, 

James Ellis, 138... ... .|Eddie foi eye 14034. .|D-10 Academy of Music, N.Y.C 
Luis Rodriguez, 1isis.... ...|Carl Hubbard, 148... . |KO-4 iami Beach, F' 

Denny Moyer, 149%4.. .|Tony DeMarco, 14814....|TKO-2 |Boston, Mass. 

Sadao Yaoita, 115. . |Kunoi Vitehichai, 113.... . D-10 Bangkok, Thailand 

Emile Griffith, 147 Mn. .|Gaspar Ortega, 147 %.....}/D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Doug Jones, 17334 .. . |Leroy Green, 17334,..... .|D-10 Academy of Music; N.¥.C. 
Genji Sakai, 133 34.. ... |Misao Kobavashi, 12 4%... |KO-2 Tokyo, Japan 

Henry Hank, 16214....... |Sixto Rodriguez, 165 ..|TKO-6 |Chicago, Ill. 

Rudell Stitch, aK RTS Charlie Smith, 146... .|TKO-4 |Louisville, Ky. 

Len Matthews, ae . |Lahouari Godih, 1364 ... -|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Davey Moore, 129........|Sergio Caprari, 131. ..|TKO-8 |Caracas, Venezuela 

Sonny Liston, 21214: ‘|Howard King, 195........|TKO-8 |Miami Beach, Fila. 


Dave Charnley, 138.. */Sauveur Benamou, 135. 
Eddie Machen, 196... ‘|Billy Hunter, 19134. 

Isaac Logart, 147%.. . | Peter Schmidt, 14734 
Luis Rodriguez, 149% . |Chico Vejar, 15416. . 
Victor Zalazar, 15914 Yama Bahama, 157. . 
Bert Somodio, 133. Bonnie Espinosa, 13334 


.|D-10 London, England 
.|TKO-9 |Madison Square Garden 

. |KO-1 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C. 
.|D-10... .|Miami Beach, Fla. 

.|D-10 Madison Square Garden 

. |TKO-9..|Maniia, P.I. 


Sid Lugo, 136.. a Pedro Benelli, 182. .......|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N-Y.C. 
Wally Swift, 14714 . | Virgil Akins, 14834. . |D-10 London, England 
Emile Griffith, 150.. . | Denny Moyer, 150.. .|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Jose Gonzalez, 150.. ‘|Antonio Marcilla, 145. . |D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C. 
Carlos Hernandez, 130. . | Davey Moore, 127% ..,. /TKO-8 |Caracas, Venez. 

Tom MeNeeley, 198. . | Willie Besmanoff, i943; . .|D-10 Boston, Mass, 

Bernie Lynn, 83. . . |George eh oo ....|/D-10 Providence, R. I. 
Clarence Floyd, 175}4.. .|Von Clay, 172.. .|D-10 Philadelphia, Pa, 

Len Matthews, 137.. ‘ eee Godih, 138... .|\D-10 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jose Becerra, 1356... vous of Ward Kee, 120) . ....{D-10 San Antonio, Texas 
Flash Elorde, 130.. ’ | |Harold Gomes, 12814.. ... |KO-7 Manila, P. I. 

Ike Chestnut, 130. ‘| Leroy Jeffrey, 130. . .}D-10 Cleveland, Ohio > 
Eduardo Lausse, 160 Me. ‘| Wilfie Greaves, 160.. .|TKO-4 |Madison Square Garden 
Ray Portilla, 141.. ‘|Joe Brown, 13645 .|TKO-6 |San Antonio, Texas 
Sonny Liston, 21214. . |Cleveland Williams, 215%. |TKO-2 Houston, Texas 

F, Fernandez, 147%. .|Ralph Dupas, 145%.. D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 
d-Benny Paret, 14534... ...|d-Federico Thompson, » 146, D-12 Madison Square Garden 
Dick Richardson, 201.....|Hans Kalbfell, 202. .|TKO-13 |Dortmund, ee 
Ralph Jones, 1584.......|Willie Greene, 159. - ../TKO-7 |Providence, R. I 

Dave Charnley, 134 ..,..|Mario Vecchiatto, 13434. . |KO-10 London, Eng. 

Eddie Perkins, 13744,,....|Chico Rollins, 13614. ‘ . |TKO-7 Chicago, Til. 

Dick Tiger, 161. . | Victor Zalazar, 161. .|D-10... . |Boston, Mass. 

Sugar Ray Robinson, 165. Tony Baldoni, 164.. .|D-10 Baltimore, Md.. 

Alonzo Johnson, 188. . |Thoerner Ahsmnan, 194. .|D-8 Goteborg, Sweden 
Jorge Fernandez, 149... | |Mel Barker, 14734 .../TKO-7 -|St. Nicholas Arena 
d-Jay Fullmer, 139....... .|d-Gale Kerwin, {43 gscover IT) =10 Miami Beach, Fla. 


Vince Martinez, 15214. 
Bartolo Soni, 1814 
Erich Schoeppner,, 
Isaac Logart, 146% 
Ralph Dupas, jt 
Sugar Hart, 152. . 
Alex Miteff, 202.., 
Pone Kingpetch 110% 


.|Clem Florio, 15934 
.|Lamar Clark, 182. 
Helmut Ball, 

Candy MeFarland, ‘145 
George Barnes, 146! Me. 
Rocky Kalingo, 145, 
Don Warner, 192... 
Pascual Perez, 112.. 


.|TKO-6 |Tampa, Fla. 

c Ogden, Utah 
Frankfurt, Germany 
St. Nicholas Arena 
. |Sydney, Aust, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Jose Gonzalez, 151... .....|Bill Flamio, 1484. py St. Nicholas Ar 
d-Gene Fullmer, 160. | | |d-Joey Giardello, 1584 aaa Bozeman, Stontad 
d-Len Matthews, 135}4. ..|d-Doug Vaillant, ee 3 Miami Beach, Fla, 
Sonny Liston, 212%. ..|Roy Harris, 195. . Houston, Texas 
Henry Hank, 163.........|Rory Calhoun, 163. San Francisco, Calif. 
Brian London, 214........}|Pete Rademacher, 205. London, England 
Ralph Jones, 16034...... .|Joe DeNucci, 163 %.. Boston, Mass, 
Ralph Dupas, 1464%......|Rudell Stitch, 144%. Sydney, Aust. 
Ronnie Cohen, 142.......|Al King, 140. . Loess St. Nicholas Arena 
Harold Johnson, 178... ,. . |Clarence Floyd, Bg eet Philadelphia, Pa, 
Hisao Kobayashi, a Ren Leo Espinosa, 1214%4....,.|D Tokyo, Japan 
Wiilie Pastrano, 178. .|Alonzo Johnson, 188..,... Louisville, Ky. 
J. D. Ellis, 13314 Mi ..|Chico Rollins tug. Sabin St. Nicholas Arena 
Don Fullmer, 155%4.. ‘|Stefan Redl, 149... .. West Jordan, Utah 
pady MeFar ase isi, Ron Jordan, ie Baltimore, Md, 
onnie Cohen, mmy Archer 8% 
fom McNeeley, 198... .. .| Uli Ritter, 198.. Be Nighotaa Avr 


Boston, Mass, 


Sporting Events—Boxing; Horseshoe Pitching; Canoeing 843 
Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Round Site 

May 18 |Eddie Perkins, 137........|Paolo Rosi, 134..... -|D-10....|Chicago, Tl. 

May 20 |Eddie Machen, 19034 .. Alex Miteff, 203.. D-10 incision Square Garden 
*May 23 |Jose Becerra, 11714.. . |Kenji Yonekura, ‘117 D-15 Tokyo, Japan 

May 23 |d-Jose Gonzales, 15334. . |d-Guy Sumlin, 146%. D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 
May 25 |Archie Moore, 2 2061%4.. . |Willie Besmanoff, puers 'TKO-10 |Indianapolis, Ind. 
*May 27 |Benny (Kid) Paret, 14634. Don Jordan, 144 . |D-15 Las Vegas, Nev. 

May 31 |Dave Charnley, oe . {Paul Armstead, 13334... . D-10 Wembley, England 
June 1 |Willie Pastrano, 175. . Sonny Ray, 173. -|D-10 Chicago, 1. 

June 3 |Emile Griffith, 147%... |! | Jorge Fernandez, 14714... .|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 
June 6 |Benny Gordon, 13374. .|Tommy Pacheco, eis .../TKO-10 |St. Nicholas Arena 
June 6 |Bobo Olson, 176% .. . |Mike Holt, 178.... +.+|D-10 Johannesburg, So. Africa 
June 8 |Eddie Machen, 195.. . |Alonzo Johnson, 189. . . |D-10 Chicago, Ill 

*June 10 |Paul Pender, 160.. . .|Ray Robinson, oe 4 - |D-15 Boston, Mass. 

June 13 |Ronnie Cohen, 145: ...|Steve Ward, 142%%........|/D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 
June 15 |Carlos Ortiz, 137 %.......|Duilio, Loi, 140. . |D-15 San Francisco, Calif. 
June 17 |Marcel Pigou, 15914... .. | |Eduardo Lausse, 160.. .-|TKO-7 |St. Nicholas Arena 
*June 20 |Floyd Patterson, 190... ...|{ngemar Johansson, 1944. KO-5 Polo Grounds, N.Y.C. 
June 22 [Dickie Diveronica, 135%4.. Jay Fullmer, 1364.......|D-10 Utica, N. Y. 

June 24 |Doug Jones, 177..........|Von Clay, 174%... - |D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 
*June 29 |Gene Fullmer, 159%4.. . .|Carmen Basilio, 15614: . |TKO-12 |Salt Lake City, Utah 
July 5 |Johnnie Smith, 153...._. .|Ghebo Hernandez, 160. . . |KO-2 Los Angeles, Calif. 

July 6 |Luis Rodriguez, 147 ee Virgil Akins, 147. ...{D-10 Louisville, Ky. 

July 12 |Benny Paret, 152%; ..|Garnet Hart, 15334... . |KO-6 Madison Sa uare Garden 
July 18 |Sonny Liston, 212%... . |Zora Folley, 19834. Xo KO-3 Denver, C 

July 19 |Pete Rademacher, 204 is . |George Chuvalo, 217 D-10 ‘Toronto, bari 

July 20 |Sonny Ray, 171... . |Billy Ryan, 171. TKO-1 Chicago, Til. 

July 25 |Emile Griffith, 150 . \Jorge Fernandez, 14834 D-10 Madison Square Garden 
July 27 |Bob Cleroux.. ....|Roy Harris. KO-5 Montreal, Que. 

Aug. 3 |Henry Hank, 16 Fa Rudy Ellis, 15734. . |KO-1 Chicago, Ill. 

Aug. 10 |Eddie Perkins, 137 te ....|Joey Lopes, 135%. . .|TKO-7 /Chicago, Il. 

Aug. 16 |Denny Moyer, 15234......|Benny Paret, 151.. . |D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 16 |Gale Kerwin, 1474%......./Ronnie Cohen, 145%. .-|TKO-2 |Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 17 |Flash Elorde, 130.........|Harold Gomes, 130.......|/KO-1 San Francisco, Calif. 
Aug. 25 |Emile Griffith, 149\4......)F. Fernandez, 14934 . . |D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 26 |Charlie Douglas, 143......|/Max Carlos, 145%... . ....-/TKO-9 |Melbourne, Aust. 

Aug. 27 |Keiichi Ishikawa, 141 ae ../Teddy Davis, 138......../D-10 Manila, P. I. 

Aug. 29 |Dick Richardson, 204...../Brian London, 210........ TKO-8 |Porthcawl, Wales 

*Aug. 29 |Davey Moore,...........|Kazuo Takayama,. .../D-15 Tokyo, Japan 

Aug. 31 |Doug Jones, 176..........|Carl Olson, 179.. ..- |KO-6 Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 1 |Duilio Loi, 139%.........|/Carlos Ortiz, 13814 |. .|D-15 Milan, Italy 

Sept. 7 |Sonny Liston, 211........|Eddie Machen, 196... .|D-12 Seattle, Wash. 

Sept. 13 |Henry ee 185434)..4-- Roy Harris, 19034. . |D-10 London, England 

Sept. 17 |Zora Folley, 201.. ....|Billy Besmanoff, 198... . |D-10 Centralia, Wash. 

Sept. 19 |Jorge Fernandez, "SO. is Stefan Redl, 150%. . |D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 
Sept. 22 |Joe Erskine, 191... : |Jose Gonzalez, 197.. ..- |KO-5 Cardiff, Wales 

*Sept. 22 |Pone Kingpetch, 111 M. ..|Pascual Perez, 11013. .|TKO-8 /|Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 26 |Jose Gonzalez, 151.. . .|Candy McFarland, 14716 ./TKO-3 |St. Nicholas Arena 
Sept. 27 |Lew Matthews, 139...... . Jorge Quintero, 142......./TKO-6 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 11 |Terry Downes, 160%.....|Joey Giardello, 16014 .|D-10 London, England 

Oct. 17 |Jose Gonzalez, 153144.....|Ted Wright, 153.........|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 


*Championship bout. d—Drawn bout. 


Amateur Boxing Championships in 1960 


i2nd ANNUAL NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Toledo, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1960 


112 Lbs.—Wayman Gray, Monroe, Mich., defeat- 147 Lbs.—Phil Baldwin, Muskegon, Mich., def. 


Martinez, Baton Rouge, La Roy McMillan, Toledo, Ohio. 

ed Lie hee —Oscar German, Muskegon, Mich., def. 156 Lbs.— Wilbert McClure, Toledo, Ohio, def. 
Everett Trujillo, Denver, Colo, John Rademacher, Grandview, Wash. = 

125 Lbs.—George Foster, Cincinnati, Ohio, def. 165 Lbs.—Leotis Martin, Toledo, Ohio, def. 
Nick Spanakos, Caldwell, Idaho. Charles Holden, Chicago, Ill. . 

132 Lbs.—Brian:O’ Shea, Chicago, Ill., def. Nor- 178 Lbs.—Cassius Clay, Louisville, Ky., KO’d Jeff 
man Springs, Cincinnati, Ohio. Davis, Mobile, Ala., second round. 

139 Lbs.— Vincent Shomo, New York, N. Y., def. Heavyweight—Harold Espy, Pocatello, Idaho, def. 
Quincey Daniels, Seattle, Wash. Jimmy Jones, Chicago, I1l. 


33rd GOLDEN GLOVES INTER-CITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Mar. 21 


112 Lbs.—Wayman Gray, Chicago, defeated 147 Lbs.—Peter Toro, New York, def. Ferd Her- 


his, New York. nandez, Chicago. 
Tos a eet Snake Chicago, def. Mike 160 Lbs.—Leotis Martin, Chicago, def. Bob 
Loucas, New York. eran, New York. : 
1 ee ee Spanakos, Chicago, def. Jackie Lbs.—Jeft Davis, Chicago, KO’d Robert 
Kelly, New Yor! Rutherford, New York, first round. 
135 Lbs. WY Vincent Shomo, New York, def. Brian Heavyweight—Cassius Clay, Chicago, KO’d Gary 
O’Shea, Chicago. Jawish, New York, third round. 
. ° ° 
World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 
Ringer Ringer 
Year Champion Home — W. L. Pct. Year Champion Home W. L. Pct. 
Alhambra, Calif. 20 3 .735 1952 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 835 
1338 rea atten Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 .755 1953 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 34 842 


824 1954 Guy Zimmerman 

829 Danville, Calif. 20 
839 1955 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo, 35 
832 1956 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 36 
Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 31 


Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29 
ipa F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 23 
1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22 
1947 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 29 ; 
1349 é tals Los Angeles: Calif. 34 .833 1958 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif, 27 .833 
1950 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif, 34 835 1959 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 35 844 
1951 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 860 1960 Don Titcomb Los Gatos, Calif. 33 «849 


National Canoe Championships in 1960 
onships, Jamaica, Vt., Apr. 23-24 Cruising Sailing Championships, Lake Bente 
Baeincie: Some nent oC. A., 507.2 sec. Doubles: ae of Sept. 3-4—Stephen Lysak, Yonkers (N. Y.) 


Bob Harrigan and John Berry, C. C. A., 469.5 sec. Ce di Canoe Champlonships, City Island, NOY, 
National Racing Regatta, Berrien Springs, Mich. Sept. 3-5—Louis Whitman, Sebago C. C., Brooklyn; 

—High Individual Senior: Roger Van de Muele- | yy, 

proecke, Potomac B. C., 13 pts. Junior: Charles| Class C Sailing Championships, sree 

Lundmark, 13 pts. Clubs ‘(yonkers Trophy): Wash- | Fla., July 16, 17, 0—Noble Enge, Seminole C, 

ington Canoe Club, 43 pts. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil-| 
rain, 75 rounds, Richburg, Miss. (Last champion- 
ship bare knuckle bout.) pss 

¥*1892—Sept. 7—James J, Corbett defea’ [) 
L. Bollivane 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
gloves for. first. time.) 

1894—Jan, 25—James J. Corbett ko’d Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 


*1891—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated | 


James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1899—Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1900—May 11—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 23 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—Jameées J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 

1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

#1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

*1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. : 

1906—Nov. 28—Philadelphia Jack O’Brien and 
Tommy Burns, 20 rounds, draw, Los Angeles. 

1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns knocked out Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns knocked out Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns knocked out Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns knocked out Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Lang, 2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

#1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest. 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement.) 

1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris, 

1918—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba, 


1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 


*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round.) 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
Zity, N. J., (Carpentier had held the so called white 
heavyweight title since July 16, 1914, in a series 
established in 1913, after Jack Johnson’s exile in 
Burope late in 1912.) 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on Ss from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont, 


1923—Sept. 14—Jack eae knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, elphia. 

1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
soon afterward he announced his retirement. 

#1930—June 12=Max Schmeling of Germany de-~ 
feated Jack Sharkey in fourth round when Sharkey 
fouled Schmeling in a bout which was generally 
considered to have resulted in the election of @ 
successor to Gene Tuuney, New York. 

1931—July 3—Max Schmeling knocked out W. L. 
Stribling, another contender for the title, in 15 
rounds in Cleveland. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision. New York City. 

*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

1933—Oct. 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzct- 
dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. 

1934—March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Baer, 15 rounds, New York City, (Judges’ 
decision.) 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds, decision, New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City. 

1938—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1940—¥ebruary 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
Godoy, 15 rounds, decision, New York City. 

1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paychek, 2 rounds, New York City. 

1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds, Boston, 

1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

194i—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe Louis knocked out 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo, at» Sone 

1941—April 8—Loe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification. 

1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked oi 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. a ee 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out L " 
6 rounds, New York City. ier a 

1942—Jan, 9—Joe Louis knocked out Budd 
1 round, New York City. bind 2S 

1942—March 27—Joe Louis knocked of} 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. pies 

1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked 
Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. ee 


1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. out Tami 


1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcot 
a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York Gite 


1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out J - 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. oe 


*1949—June 22—Following Joe Louis’ retire- 
ment ed era Lge Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous ecision, rounds, Chi y 3 
(N.B.A. recognition only). he we 


into cee cherie a highs | Joe Louis 
a Ss attempted comeback, 15 rounds, 
York City (universal recognition). eae 


I 
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1950—Dec¢. 5—Ezzard Charles knocked out Nick 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked out Lee 
Oma, 10 rounds, New York, N.Y. 

1951—March 7—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joe 
Walcott, 15 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joey 
Maxim, light heavyweight champion and chal- 
east for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 


*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Ezzard 
Charles, 7th round, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
- 1i952—June 5—Joe Walcott outpointed Ezzard 
Charles, 15 rounds, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Joe Walcott, 13th round, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1953—May 15—Rocky Marciano knocked out Joe 
Walcott, first round, Chicago, Ill. 

1953—Sept. 24—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Roland LaStarza, 11th round, Polo Grounds, New 
York. N.Y. 

1954—June 17—Rocky Marciano  outpointed 
Ezzard Charles, 15 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New 
York, N. Y. 

1954—Sept. 17—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
el eed 8th round, Yankee Stadium, New 

ork, N. Y. 


eee, 16—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Don Cockell, TKO in 9th round, Kezar Stadium, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

1955—Sept. 21—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Archie Moore, 9th round, Yankee Stadium, N. Y. 
Marciano retired undefeated, Apr. 27, 1956. 

*1956—Nov. 30—Floyd Patterson, a contender, 
knocked out Archie Moore, 5th round, Chicago, 
Tll., gaining the championship. 

1957—July 29—Floyd Patterson knocked out 
Hurricane Jackson, 10th round, Polo Grounds, 
New York, N.Y. 

1957—Aug. 22—Floyd Patterson knocked out 
Pete Rademacher, 6th round, Seattle, Wash. 

1958—Aug. 18—Floyd Patterson TKO’d Roy Har- 
ris, 12th round, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1959—May 1—Floyd Patterson knocked out Brian 
London, 11 rounds, Indianapolis, Ind. 

*1959—June 26—Ingemar Johansson, Sweden, 
TKO’d Floyd Patterson, 3rd round, Yankee Sta- 
dium, New York City. 

*1960—June 20—Floyd Patterson knocked out 
Ingemar Johansson, 5th round, Polo Grounds, New 
York, N. Y. (First heavyweight in boxing history 
to regain title.) 


*Title changed hands, 


Largest Boxing Bout Gates 


A = 
Date Winner Loser Site Receipts eters 
Sept. 22, 1927|Gene Tunney......... Jack Dempsey........ Soldier Field, Chicago. . |$2,658,660| 104,943 
June 19, 1946|Joe Louis...... aveytei ees BillyaConn yes vie cislsieie Yankee Stad., New York| 1,925,564] 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926|Gene Tunney......... Jack Dempsey........ Sesqui. Stad., Phila.....| 1,895,733) 120,757 
July 2, 1921/Jack Dempsey........|/Georges Carpentier. ...|Boyle’s 30 Acres,Jer.City| 1,789,238] 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923|Jack Dempsey........|Luis Firpo............ Polo Grounds, N. Y. C./a1,188,603} 82,000 
July 21, 1927|Jack Dempsey........|Jack Sharkey.........|YankeeStad., New York|al,083,530) 75,000 
June 22, 1938|Joe Louis (c) ..| Yankee Stad., New York|a1,015,012| 70,000, 
Sept. 24, 1935|/Joe Louis... . | Yankee Stad., New York/al,000,832| 88,150, 
Sept. 12. 1951|Ray Robinson . Polo Grounds, N. Y. C..| a992,630) 61,370 
Sept. 21, 1955|Rocky Marcian Yankee Stad., New York 948,118) 61,574 
June 25, 1948|Joe Louis..... ..| Yankee Stad., New York 841.739| 42.667 
June 20, 1960/Floyd Patterson. ; ..|/Polo Grounds, N. Y. C.| e824,814] 31,892 
June 12, 1930)Max Schmeling (d) .|Jack Sharkey......... Yankee Stad., New York 49,9) 79,222 
June 22, 1937|Joe Louis........ .|Jim Braddock....... -|Comiskey Park, Chicago} 715,470] 45,500 
July 26, 1928|Gene Tunney... .-|Tom Heeney........-+ Yankee Stad., New York 691,014| 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941|Joe Bia ctorerers avais Lou NOv8.. ¢..0< sivas: Polo Grds., New York.. 583,711] 56,549 
Sept. 23, 1957|Carmen Basilio........|/Ray Robinson........ Yankee Stad., N. Y.....| e556,467| 38,072 
June 19, 1936|Max Schmeling....... JOE LOUIS... /00 vivee vis Yankee Stad., New York 547,541} 42,988 
June 17, 1954|Rocky Marciano (d)...|fzzard Charles........ Yankee Stad., New York 543,092| 47,585 
Sept. 11, 1924|Harry Wills.......... Luis Firpo............ Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jer. C. 509,135) 70,00 
Sept. 23, 1952|)Rocky Marciano...... Joe Walcott..... veses |[Ebiladelphia:, .: Ge. e504,645| 40,379 
June 26, 1959|Ingemar Johansson .. .|Floyd Patterson,......|Yankee Stad., New York] e470,712) 18,215 
July 16, 1926|Jack Delaney......... Paul Berlenbach.......|Brooklyn............ 461,789) 49,186 
July 23, 1923}Benny Leonard....... Lew Tendler.......... Yankee Stad., New York] 452,648) 58,519 
July 4, 1919|Jack Dempsey........ Jess Willard.......... Toledo; ‘Ohio.<. <..). 220 452,224) 19,650 
June 18, 1941|Joe Louis............ Billy Comn........... IN@W-Y OPE: cease aeie'e of 451,743) 60,071 
Sept. 24, 1953|Rocky Marciano...... Roland LaStarza.....,|Polo Grounds, N. Y.C..}| e435,820} 44,56: 
June 21, 1932|Jack Sharkey......... Max Schmeling.. .|Long Island City, N. Y. 432,365) 61,863 
June 1934|Max Baer..... ..|Primo Carnera. Long Island City, N. Y 428,000] 56,000 
1952|Joey Maxim... Ray Robinson Yankee Stadium, N. Y.. 421,615) 47,983 
Tony Zale Chieagosg.csicns le . b422,918 DAT 
Billy Stribling Miami Beach, Fla. aA 5,001 1.000 
Jess Willard..... Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jer. C. 390,837) 80,000 
Te soho ee ip INeW Nori. cio. sh .| 385,040] 31,000 
June 27, 1929|Max Schmeling. Paulino Uzcudun,..... INGW: YOLK. gos ssruminie® 378.902) 65, 
July 27, 1922)Benny Leonard ..... .|Lew Tendler,......... ‘Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jer. C. 367,862) 54,685 
Sept. 17, 1954/Rocky Marciano (c)...|Ezzard Charles..,..... Yankee Stadium, N. Y 352,654| 34,330 
Mar, 25, 1958|/Ray Robinson....... .|Carmen Basilio,...... Chicago Stadium...... 51,955] 17,976 
Sept. 27, 1950|Ezzard Charies,...... Joe Louis........... ia’ ING W:c® OK ocate als sr creventiese 2350,843 eiyé 
July 3, 1931|]Max Schmeling....... Billy Stribling......... Cleveland, Ohio....... 49,415 139 
Sept. 20, 1939|Joe Louis............ Bob Pastor.........-. OULOLL Ss cis wire 6! vl ofstoinis 347,870] 33.868 
Sept. 27, 1946/Tony Zale............ Rocky Graziano....... NOW YOrk... cicclen cuisie 342.497| 39,827 
July 2, 1925)Harry Greb...........|/Mickey Walker....... Polo Grds,, New York. . 339,000] 40,000 
Sept. 19, 1946|Joe Louis............- Tami Mauriello....... Yankee Stad., New York 335,063] 38,494 
Apr. 2, 1954/Carl (Bobo) Olson..... Kid Gavilan.......... Chicago Stadium....... 334,730] 18,582 
June 28, 1939|Joe Louis...........+- Tony Galento......... Yankee Stad., New York 333,308 85: 
May 15, 1953|/Rocky Marciano...... Joe Walcott.......... Chicago Stadium...... 331,795} 16,034 
June 25, 1935|Joe Louis............. Primo Carnera........ Yankee Stad., New York 328,655) 62,000 
May 18, 1956|Ray Robinson........ Bobo OWNS. . aoc ces Los Angeles, Calif... .. 328,500 i 


(a) Includes income from motion pictures, radio, etc. 


(b) Record for indoor bouts. 


(c) Second bout. (d) First bout. (e) Plus revenue from theater television, movie and radio rights. 

A record for non-paid attendance was established at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 
Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 1941, witnessed by a crowd estimated at 135,132. 

An estimated 500,000 persons watched the world heavyweight title bout between Floyd Patterson and 
Ingemar Johansson on closed-circuit theater television, June 20, 1960. Including ancillary rights of TV, 
radio and motion pictures, total receipts were an est. $3,300,000. 


Bobsled Championships in 1960 


World Two-Man Championship, Cortina D’Am- 
pezzo, Italy, Jan. 23-24—Eugenio Monti and Renzo 
Alvera, Italy. Time (4 heats)—5:17.54. 

World Four-Man Championship, Cortina D’Am- 

z0, Italy, Feb. 6-7—Italy No. 2 team; Eugenio 
Rronti, driver. Time (4 heats)—5:04.75. 

. A. U. Championships, Lake Placid, N. ¥., Feb. 
13-14—Two-Man: Eugenio Monti, Italy, and Gary 
Sheffield, Lake Placid, N. Y. Aggregate time— 


4:57.20. Four man: Joe McKillip, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., driver. Aggregate time—4:48.86. 

North American Championships, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Feb. 20-21—Two-Man: Eugenio Monti, Italy, 
driver, and Charles Pandolph, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Aggregate time—4:53.78. Four-Man: Eugenio Monti, 
Italy, driver; Pat Martin, Gary Sheffield, Charles 
Pandolph, all U. S. Aggregate time—4:38.66. 
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American Bowling Congress oe and Records 


Individual All Events ‘eams 


¥r. 


1047 James McMahon, 
Chic 


Oto ...740\- “Chi 0, EN oxine 
cago Hoag 


mes McMahon, 


Lincoln eed Ned Day, W- 
oe a ard 3s aa. ro Saale 2777279 
aie usche, 0 
wey ard, Ohio....716| Chicago, Ill.....1,941 
Leins, Frank Santore, Lo’ Willis Ebosh-Earl Linsz, 
ae ar Se ioay 757 os a. NePea nS .961 Cleveland, Ohio. ....... 


Lee Jouglard, De- ‘ony Lindeman, 
3061 troit, neMick. Satouncs aie Peale ‘Mich . « 2,005 


1952/Al yenatkey, Chicago, aa 
1953 Frank Santore, 


Ed Marshall-Bob Benson, 
Mich 


’ sere e reese 


John Klares-Steve Nagy, 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...... 1 
Joe Kissoff-Eddie Koepp, 


Frank Santore, Long 
island d City, Noe ~749 Salant City. ‘N.Y. YA, 994) Cleveland, Ohio........ 


Tony Sparando, Rego _ |Brad Lewis, Ash- 
ae eet 7 oe eee 8723 ee oie =e es 
ie Gerzine, ack, 
oe Milwaukee, Wis. ..738} Detroit, Mich. . .1,993 


1 George Wade, Steu- Bill Lillard, 
god - Alle le, Sl. 44 s Chicago, Tikes aa seth an 
te) en, Yonkers, im Spa . 
ew yo 729 le yess 2,088} Sterling, Ohio......... 


1958 ae Suey, Chester, 


1Al pearaes Pater- 

De IN anew E. N. J. 

1959/Ed Lubanski, Detroit, 
ETON rae teaie anne OS 


Ed I aibansk, Deitolt, 
Mich. . 2 


. 


Gib Wischbach-Barney 
Vehige, St. Louis, Mos 


Andy Marzich- Dick Jensen, 


<ulb 1 Vince Lucci, Tren- 
See One es Los Angeles, Calif... .. . 1,369 


land, Ohio. .......72 ton, 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 
Holder of record ; Tourn, Yr. Score 


Type of record 


h te total............| Pfeiffer Beer, Detroit, Mich. . saith Pcie 1959 3,243 
High Pea HEATING ganesh ohavere Falstaff Beer, San Antonio, texas.......2....-s< 1958 1,226 
High doubles score.......... John Klares-Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio. | 1952 1,453 
High doubles game,......... John Gworek-Henry Kmidowski, Buffalo. N. ¥.. 1946 544 
High singles total........... Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich, ...........-.--++- 1951 775 
High all events score........ Ed Lubaaski, Detroit, Mich. ..... 0... 2 os esis 1959 2,116 
High team all es a earls eee Beer, St. Louis, Mo BARS SEN ta 9,60: 

i in total.:.... arr. eers, OREO, ERS cwnae serie Set i) 
High life-time pin tot: Y: 1989 89,504 
RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 

No. in row Name of record holder Span Games } Average 
Melia. cin. < ...|Steve Nagy, Cleveland Ohio........... | 1951-52 18 224.09 
Three 9 ee iad eae Steve Naey, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1951-53 27 221.02 
OUR en eras 2250 Dick Weber, St. Louis, Mo.. Sveettern § 1957-60 36 214.3 
Osos Phteicisce oct se 8's Joe Wilman, penges ft EDs 5.5 Oe 1939-46 45 214.17 
“IGS yc OSes GRRE Junie McMahon, Chicago, Til... .. 2.2... .. 1939-51 90 207.1 

ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 

Type of record Holder of record Year Score come 
High team total...... Budweiser Beer, St. Louis, Mo.. e.+| 1958 3.858 League 
High team game... ‘| Hook Grip Five, Lodi, N. J... -| 1950 1,342 League 
High doubles total. Bob Kwolek-Ed Lubanski, Detro ich. . 1960 eee League 
High doubles game. . .| Lowell Jackson-Sain Garofalo, St. Louts Mo. 193d | 585 Tournament 
High individual total. ..| Albert Brandt, Lockport, 939 886 aAgzue 
High all events score, . .| Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis. 1932 2,259 Tournament 


RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. Angelo Domenico, Canton, oa 1940, 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. William Hoar, Chicago, 1941. 

Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Ill., 1933, eg SS pe Buffalo, N. Y¥., 1946, 

Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935. Ray Mihm, eran oo ee 1951. 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. < 


William McGeorge, Kent, Ohio, 1939. 
George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 1940, 


953. 
Tony Sparando, Rego Park, x’ Y., 1954, 
Myron Ericksen, Racine, Wis., 1955. 

Ed Shay, Chester, Pa., ‘1958. 


GOLD AWARDS FOR FIVE OR MORE 300 GAMES 


George Billick, Old Forge, Pa. 16 
Walter Ward, ‘Cleveland, Ohio 12 
*Hank Marino, Milwaukee 11 
Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa. 11 
Pat Patterson, St. Louis, Mo. 10 
Boss Bosco, Akron, Ohio .... 8 
Al Faragalli, Paterson, N.J... 8 
Lou Foxie, Paterson, Nid e 
quate McMahon, River Edge, 

Tom Hennessey, St. Louis. 7 
etc Botten, Union City, 


*Bowled two 300 games in * official 3-game series. 


*Bill Flynn, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sam Garofalo, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Pete Kozloski, Plains, Pa. 
Ed Lubanski, Detroit, Mich.. 
Frank Pollak, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Al Savas, St. Louis, Mo...... 
Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis 
Jerry Tharp, St. Louis, Mo.. 
George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa. 
Stones Tomek, Plymouth, 
Die Weber, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo..... 
*Charley Daw, Milwaukee 


5 
i) phia, Pa 


John Fehr, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Andy Grilli, Milwaukee, we 
Walter King, Detroit, Mich.. 
Paul Krumske, Chicago, Til... 
Bill Lenzen, Chicago, Til. 
Paul Marian, Chicago, Ill.. 
Steve Nagy, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Ken Rothermich, St. Louis. 
Art Scheer, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Frank Sospirato, Cleveland. . 
“8 i a aes Los Angeles, 
Califs ns .3.00- cies cle ene 
Edgar Winchester, Philadel- 


AARAAGHAAAD 
OH O17 O17 Ca 


GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 


8 SR at Te xe 


Total alley beds 
Number bowling establishments 
Total, ABC teams. 

Number persons employed. 
Number of bowlers, all types 


1959-60 1958-59 
Aon 107,908 87,000 


8,997 12,750 
872,605 700,000 
100,000 110,000 


...1 25,000,000 | 22,000;000 


1957-58 


1956-57 1955-56 


86,500 85,500 
12/500 12/350 
475,000 415,000 
125,000 150,000 
20,000;000 | 20,000/000 


550,000 
0,000 
21,000,000 


Sporting Events—Bowling Records; Bridge Championships 847 
American Bowling Congress Championships, 1960 


Th ae 


Toledo, Ohio 


Individual 
7 a Paul Kulbaga, Cleveland, Ohio, 256, 202, 268— 
oe Howie Zunker, LaCrosse, Wis., 235, 212, 278— 


. Dominic Bertolini, Youngst Oh: 
fon oeee ao gstown, io, 236, 


Runners-up—Eugene Elkins, San Mateo, Calif., 
714; Francis Chartrand, St. Louis, Mo., 713; Mike 
Totsky, Detroit, Mich., 711; Stanley Klugiewicz, 
ae a Tis 703: James Cappaliano, Jamestown, 

» 102; Paul Pilgram, Greenville, Pa., 702. 


All Events 
1. Vince Lucci, Trenton, N. J., 643, 697, 645— 


985. 
2. Paul Kulbaga, Cleveland, Ohio, 549, 676, 726— 
soe Weber, St. Louis, Mo., 591, 685, 671— 


Runners-up—Mike Testa, Detroit, Mich., 1,944 
Fritz Cieslik: Cerin opi, 1,941; John Nickell 
Birmingham, Mich. Ray Or rf, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1,932; Joe Ranalli Cotati, Ohio, 1 ae 
Tony Puglie, Detroit, Mich., 1,929; Rudy Milantoni 
Lincoln Park, Mich., 


a 


sips 
1, Andy Marzich, Los Angeles, Calif., 210, 237, 
259—706; Dick Jensen, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 4) 
249, 200-663. Ageregate: 1,369. 


2, Jack Baum, Youngstown, Ohio, 219, 267, 192— 
678; Andrew Hudoba, “foungstown,' Ohio, 204, 222, 
254—680. Agregate: 

. Paul Kulbaga, Gieveiand, Ohio, 184, 235, 257— 
678: George Schuld,. Cleveland, Ohio, 194, 237, 208 
—639. Aggregate: 1, 315. 

Runners-up—J. _Burnett-J. Brooks, Houston, 
Texas, 1,314; R. Milantoni-G. Kapp, Lincoln Park, 
Mich., 1/306: V. Yettito-B. McNevich, Greenwich, 
Conn., 1,305. Teams 


1. A & A Asphalt, Detroit, Mich. ae rire 
232, 223, 203—658: Bob Brayman, 199, 194— 
597; Hank Gniewek, 209, 195, 190—594; Al Pevigten 
181, 196, 192—569; John Nickell, 239, 238, 201— 
678. Ageregate: 3,096. 

. Hamm’s Beer, ae Tl aetna Rogoznica, 
11 245, 256—672: Don Ellis, 181, a 198—607; 
Chuck Wagner, 174, 222, 190586; Earl Johnson, 
193, 222, 191—606; Ed Kawolics, 191, Be, 197—624. 
Aggregate: 3,095. 

3. Buddy Simon Sign Co., Cleveland, Ohio— 
Fritz Cieslik, 233, 246, 218—697; Ernie Kovach, 
175, 151, 232-558; Andy Stanonik, 221, 206, 190— 
617: Paul Kulbaga, 181, 177, 181549; George 
Schuld, 215, 213, 211—639. Aggregate: 3,0 

Runners-up Muntean & Hedman, St. Paul, 

, 3,059; Maywood Medical Center, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 3,056; Willen Refrigeration Service, St. 
Louis, Mo. , 3,050 


Masters Bowling Tournament Champions 


Year Winner Runner-up W.L. Ave. 
1951 |Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich........ Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill............ fi me 201-8 
1952 |Willard Taylor, Charleston, W. Va..|Andy Varipapa, Hempstead, N. ¥.-!: im ail 200-32 
1953 |Rudy Habetler, Chicago, Iil.... .|Ed Brosius, Chicago, Ill......... Par) tore 1 re | 200-13 
1954 |Kugene Elkins, San Carlos, Calif . | Willard Taylor, Charleston, W. Va. 7 0 205-19 
1955 |Buzz Fazio, Detroit, Mich. . ‘|Joe Kristof, Chicago, Ill.. 7 0 204-13 
1956 |Dick Hoover, Akron, Ohio. . |Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo y oe I 209-9 
1957 |Dick Hoover, Akron, Ohio. . |Bill Lillard, Chicago, Il. 9 1 216-39 
1958 |Tom Hennessey, St. "Louis, Mon. oe- Lou Frantz, Louisville, Ky 7. 10 209-14 
1959 |Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo . |Bill Golembiewski, Detroit, eae! ie 214-26 
1960 |Bill Golembiewski, Detroit, Mich... .. |Steve Nagy, St. Louis, Mo. 7 0 206-13 
MASTERS TOURNAMENT RECORDS 
High Series Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952.......... 968 
Tony Lindemann, Detroit, Mich., 1958....... 1,021 | Milt Molhusen, Tulsa, Okla., 1957.......... 953 
Don Carter, St. Louis, Mo., 1959......5/..: 1,005 High Game 
John Powell, Jr., Toledo, Ohio, UGE eo 989 
Don Carter, "Detroit, Mich., eaeae PEE ees cate 988 | Steve Nagy, Cleveland. Ohio, 1952........... 299 
Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mos0-1966 os emacs 987 | Jim Erlandson, Nampa, Idaho, 10R8 G oeaiaigeraree 290 
Therm Gibson Detroit, Mich LK em eoancod 986 | Steve Czerwinski, Buffalo, N. Lat eee = 289 
Dick Weber, st. Louis, "Mo., ADD TA ece one. 980 | Therm Gibson, Detroit, Mich., “i958 slave pee 287 


Other Bowling Championships in 1960 


3rd Annual World Invitational Championship, 
Dec. 6, 1959—Men: Don Carter, St. Louis, Mo., 
320-32 Petersen points. ‘Women: Olga Gloor,; 
Chicago, Ill., 149-02 Petersen _ pts. 

19th Annual National All-Star Championship, 
Omaha, Nebr., Jan. 6-15—Men: Harry Smith, St. 
Louis, Mo., 312-24 Petersen pts. Women: Sylvia 
Wene, Philadelphia Pa., 144-14 Petersen pts. 

50th Petersen Ciassie, Chicago, Ill.—Richard 
Robinette, Charleston, W. Va., 1,698. Prize: $25,000. 


Professional Woman Bowler’s Assn, Champion- 
ship, North Miami Beach, Fla., Sept. 5—Mrs. 
Marion Ladewig, Grand Rapids, Mich., 3,232 in 
16 games. 

National Men’s Doubles Tournament, ee 
Il, Sept. 14—Ray Bluth and Dick Weber, St. 

Louis, Mo., 158-18 Petersen pts.; 2, Billy ven 
and Harry Smith, St. Louis, Mo., 154-74; 
Carrer Salvino and Bill Bunetta, Chicago, t.; 

51-: 


Contract Bridge Championships in 1959-60 


FALL rg nari) ort California, Nov. 28-Dec. 6, 1959 


Men’s Team—Ivan Erdos, Oliver Adams, Los 
Angeles; Oswald Jacoby, Dallas; Robert Sharp, 
Covington, Ky. 

Women’s Team—Mrs. John Simon, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Sidney Kasle, Indpls.; Mrs. Robert Sharp, 
Covington, Ky.; Mrs. Stanley-Alcorn, San Antonio, 
Mrs. Paul McDaniel, Houston. 

Mixed Pairs—Dorothy Hayden, MHastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.—John R. Crawford, New York. 


Individual—Life Master: Leo Pressburg, Haw- 
thorne, Cal.; Sr. Master: Tom Commander, South 
Gate, Cal.; National Master: Betty Startzman, 
Los Angeles. 

Open Teams—Lew Mathe, Ed. Taylor, Meyer 
Schleifer, Los Angeles; Don Oakie, San Francisco. 

Open Pairs—Samuel Stayman and Morton Rubi- 
now, New York. 

Commercial and Industrial Pairs—Ralph Clark, 
Los Angeles—Robert Hamman, Van Nuys, Cal. 


SPRING NATIONALS—Jackson, Miss., March 12-20, 1960 


Men’s Pairs—Julius Rosenblum and Frank 


‘coadley, New Orleans. 
Bvomen’s ta ag a Harold ane Mont- 


gomery, Ala.—Mrs. H. Mueller, C 
Mix 


Pairs -shiriee Harris, Houston—Edward eau 


Rosen, Chicago. 


Individual—Don Wolfson, Hudson, O. 
Open Pairs—Robert Jordan, Phila,—Alvin Roth, 
New York 
Vanderbilt Knockout Teams—Sidne ey Silodor, 
Norman Kay, Merchantville, N. J.; John 
Crawford and Tobias Stone, New York. 


SUMMER NATIONALS—Los Angeles, August 13-21, 1960 


Master Knockout Teams—Charles H. Goren, 
Mrs. Helen Sobel, Howard Schenken, Harold 
eur, Boris Koytchou, Peter Leventritt, New 
York. 

Life Master Pairs—Mr. and Mrs. Morris Portu- 
gal, Los Angeles. 

Sr. and Adv. Sr. Pairs—Lillian Hilbert, La 
Mesa, Cal.-Forest Lowe, Rolling Hills, Cal. 


Master Mixed Teams—Alicia Kempner, Los 
Angeles; Betty Ann Welch, Shreveport, La.; 
George Rapee and William Grieve, New York. 

Men’s Pairs—Maj. Wm. Christian Be cepa 
Va.—Jack Blair, Oklahoma City, Ok 

Women’s Pa Mary Jane Farell, 108 Angeles- 
Mrs. Charles J, Solomon, Phila. 

President’s Cup—Lt. Frank Murphy—Earle 
Hayes, Long Beach, Cal. 


848 Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records; Weightlifting 
National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 
Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 
: MEN 
Yr. Team Doubles Individual All events 
Beer, C. Pannell-W. Stal- Hal Tucker, Balti-, Nova Hamilton, Bal- 
1950/ Vatley Porge Beers 4 951 cup. Arlingion, more, Md....... 487| timore, Md......1,274 
1951|Forest Park, Balti- N. Trousky-H. Pet- Steve Witkowski, Mike Litrenta, Bal- 
pe more, Md. soso ol, 843 Br Newt Britain- aie Middletown, timore, Md......1,339 
stol, Conn.. OTR . oa aid.0 win wieis 
1952] Washington Club, M. Avon-P. Jarman, Frank Hanley, Shel- Frank Hanley, Shel- 
Providence, R.1. 1,933} Wash., D. ...929| ton, Conn...... ton, Conn ......1,239 
1953 eee Asti & C. Hildebrand-H. Al Rush, Baltimore, Charles Kebart, 
Tobacco Co., cker, Balti- Sireiete atetaie .~....457| New we Ha 
1954|P Siteroe on ee 2,031 Deel eenpaniek. Te da Vince Della, Balti Frank D'imperié, Eats 
eTso! r D ig = mee - 
“Baltimore, Md. .1,976| CG. Harshman more, Md........ Indian Head,Ma. 1,259 
1955| Guid. Dairy-Bl a Walter Surwiecki, Tom Fitzgerald 
a) =-Biue om Zgzer: alter Surwiec. 2) 5 
eee Tubbons, Ne 7 George'Vetog: Fall Meriden, Conn....445| Fall River, Mass..1,248 
1956 nas aN peusees AD se ee nies eee : Al Burrell, Atlanta, August Recchia, : 
aa Se rer: : 
more, Md-...... 1,900] Chester Becker,  aietee MREE. 430| Baltimore, Ma. .1,200 


Baltimore, Md. 


1957 mene eer. Shop, John Mordarski-El-. 


.777 


an Crescenzi, Wash- 


F Pat Crescenzi, Wash- 


ington, wood Wotton, o8 mgton, D: C.... ... 44 ington, D. C.... 1,240 
10) {Opn oma a .1,894| den, Conn.. 8. 
1958) All-Stars, East alph DeMatteis Francis Toolin, Fall Joseph Serapilia, 
Haven, Conn.,..1,878| Mac Carboni, E River, Mass..... 456| Torrington, 
Haven, Conn.. 54 aa «1,227 
1959|Chevy Chase Chevrolet, |Vernon Marsch-Frank |Hilmar Sparse neiteny William Bursey, 
Washington, Hugelmeyer, Balti- Baltimore, Md... 473 ash., D. C.....1,301 
SO EG SONG ar ss ahrec 2,081; more, Md......... 850 
1960|PlaMor, Arlington, Al Rush-Dave Little, Tony Dela Rocco, James Chearno, Bal- 
VSR eee 2,009| Baltimore, Md.....874| Hamden, Conn....485| timore, Md...... 1,292 
WOMEN 
1951)Sena’s Recreation, A. wee issman-N. Lorraine Gull, Betty Covelly, 
poate erbury, zo, Darien- Washington, Baltimore, Md...1,151 
Con . 1,843 SON Nocwatk Conn. 748) D 1 
1952 Newfeld Gitis, Bridge- R. Hovanic-R. Marti- 4 Anne Wissman, Stam- 
port, Conn.,.... 1,727 bate Bridgeport, 430| ford, Conn......1,186 
1953) Frederick Genera- M. Lipnard-E, Bar- Gladys Sees Stam- Gladys Broska, 
copra as pa aaa ger, Baltimore, ford, Conn........ 425| Stamford, Conn.1,153 
1954| Hyattsville Girls)” * "|b, Rakowski-J. John- 
Wash'ton, D. C.1,740 ae Baltimore, 
1955| Brunswick Red Julie Dubiel-Ann ""”” 


Crowns, Baltimore, 
New Essex, Balti- 
more, Md 


Brunswick Red 
Eons. Balti- 


1956 ie Lora Farmer-Helen 
pee Rich- 
Ruth "Rainey-Bliaa- ; 

beth Klutts, Wash 


1957 


more, Md,..... 1,803|. ington, D. C.... 
1958 Fultord’ 8, Washing- N. McNamara-A. 
(aarp pn OPS 1,738} Clark, New Bed- 


1959 Carousel-Eastway, Ruth Freeman-Au- 


Plude, Avon, Conn.766 


- -399 
Edith Christensen, 


Washington, D.C. .420 
Betty Mooney, Balti- 
more, Mar 1. ov. 39 


7 
Margie Yeatts, Rich- 
mond, 42 


M. Simmons, Man- 
chester, Conn..,.. 


8 
Dorothy Cridlin, 


Mary perish Balti- 


more, Md..... + 1,139 
Elizabeth Barger, 
Baltimore, Md...1,152 


Betty Mooney, Balti- 
more, Md....... 1,137 


Mrs. Elizabeth 
rear Baltimore, 


Lee Meyers, Baiti-” 
more Md.......1,126 


Frances Wilson, 


, 


Baltimore, Md, .1,882] drey Atkinson Richmond, Va. ...432|. Washington, 
‘ Baltimore, Md.,. DUG. isis ae ee 
1960/Aristocrat Dairy, Jean Robinson-Hthel Inez Rhine, Wash- Ethel Dize, Balti- 
Baltimore, Md.,, ,1,834 a Baltimore ington, WojG. eee 458|more, Md......... 1,259 


MIXED DOUBLES 


1950| E, Barger-W. Brozey, Baltimore, Md....792))1955) Frances Kupec-George Pellitier, Windsor- 
1951) 6B. Covelly-H, Lanasa, Baltimore, Md. ..807 Danielson, Comm... 0... sees eee sce 
1952| HH. Ploss, Seymour, Conn.-Jack White, 1956] Pearl Heim-George Young, Baltimore, Md. 809 
New Haven, Conn.............. .ecee 765\|1957| Elaine Cozza-Joe Curran, Bridgeport,Conn.804 
1958 Marion Hamilton Larkin Weedon; 1958 is vines 3 -Norman Chouinard, Fall wa 
ashingtion, Des strc. simone islseieceiere 802||1959| Ann Bafford-Lou Kaye. Baltimore. Ma. 
54 ¥ nn Bafford-Lou Kaye, Baltimore, Md. .810 
Bel Sswrtsioh Couns, Lee, NAPUS, og 1960] Faye Hudson-Fames Hudson, sSanhapotig 
- Weightlifting Championships in 1960 
NATIONAL A.A.U, CHAMPIONSHIPS, Cleveland, Ohio, June 11-12 
Class Winner, affiliation Press |Snatch ase Total 
(ibs.) | (lbs.) | (ibs.) (Lbs,) 
Bantamweight. .|Charles Vinci, Raymond A. C.. 21 
Featherweight... |Isaac Berger, York Bar Bell Club, Hollywood, Cali. 350 Baty 300 a0 
Stanton hae ony. ee El Paso (Texas) YMCA. ‘ 250 240 290 780 
”. aie ™ 
Light Heavy amy Kono, Hawaii, York A. C.. 290 260 315 865 
weight, .|James G q i 
Miadte Save eorge, Akron, Ohio. 290 285 340 915 
weight....... John Pulskamp, Columbus, Ohio.. 
Heavyweight... .|James Bradford, Bradford BBC, Washington, D.C. 376 320 300 1 ose 


Mr. America Contest—i, Lloyd Lerille, Harve 
3, Joseph Lazzaro, York A.C., Buffalo, 8834. a 


Most Muscular Contest—1. Lloyd Lerille, 241 


La., 94 pts.; 2, Ray Routledge, Bill Pearl’s Gym, 93; 


2; 2, Lee Roy Saba, 24; 3, Kenneth Hall, 2316, 
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Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records; Figure Skating 849 


World Duck Pin Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept. 3, a 


MEN—Teams 
pangie ae rae Winchester-Packard, Washing- 
Nov 1948. 


ee game set—2,135, National Premium Beer, 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 18, 1955. 
a game set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


et—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
Ma Jan. 11- 12. 1941 


Season ay erag , Bare 9, Monument Square Cigar, 
Baltimore, ‘Md. 1959-60 season. 


ign <hr teeede wi 


Three game set—929° Mike Avon and Paul Jar- 
gton, D.C., eit 27, 1952. 
game set—1,122 D. Snyder and J. Rosen- 
erger, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 

Five game sett, 428 Gene Sirbaugh and Andy 
Page, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14, 1 

Ten game set—2,752 James Dietsch and Sohn 
he he Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8 


Twenty-five game eet 352 euler Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 1949. 

Fifty game set—12, 790 Ted Cauiett” and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

One hundred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
re ee oe Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 

pr: 5 

High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 
Single game—240, Ted Pitera, Fall River, Mass., 


Apr. a 1960. 
urate ae sa e aires Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 

ass., Feb. 2, 

Four game Seti, Walter Berthold, Rockville, 
Conn., Mar. 8, 1959. 

Five game set—186 Larkin Weedon, Washington, 
D.-C., Dec. 20, 54. 

Ten game set—1,482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

Twenty-five cere: set—3, 430 John Gaise, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan 

Fifty gain Nery 725 Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., 

Seventy-five game set—9,819 Steve Witkowski, 
Middletown, Conn., 1947. 

One Hundred game set—13,079 Ted Collett, New 
London, Conn., Dec., 19 

One hundred game set * (continuous bowling)— 
12, ges Gurdon McIlwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 
1940 


High season average—138-9, James Dietsch, Bal- 
incre, Md., 1959-60 season. 


WOME 

Single game—749, Pulford ce Colony Radio-TV, 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 29, 1959. 

Three game set—1,965 Star Laundry Girls, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Jan. 28, 1951. 

Five game set—3,094 Pine Grove Dairy; Ports- 
mouth. Va., Apr. 29, 1955. 

Ten game set—5,438 Evening re Champions, 
Washington, D. C.. Feb. 9-11, 1 

High season averages—586-64, Frank Jones, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

WOMEN—Doubles 

Single game—338 Hazel Wells and Ruby Hov- 
unic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9, 1949. ‘ 

Three game set—828, "Audrey *Atkinson and Patsy 
Stroessner, Baltimore, Md., Feb, 27, 1960. 

Five game set—1,298 Elizabeth Barger and 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952 

Ten game set—2,572 Elizabeth Barger and Ethel 
Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952. 

Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy O’Brien and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934. 

High season average—21 7 Naomi Zimmerman 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


Season. WOMEN—Individuals 
pote ee idee Vivian Walsh, Washington, 
el 

Three game set—471 Minerva Weisenborn, Bal- 
timore, Md., Mar. 14, 1953. 

Four game set—569, Ruth Kratz, Baltimore, Md., 
Apr. 7, 1956. 

Five game Gertie Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 
ots Dec. 9, 1951. 

Ten game set—1, 355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 

Va,, Oct. 25, 1936. 

Twenty-five game set—3, ae Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., December, 1951 

Fifty game set—é, 433 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., December, 

Seventy-five game set—9, 537 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., January, 1952 

High season average—124- 29, Alva Brown, Balti- 
more, _Md., 1958-1959 season. 


MIXED—Doubles 

Single game—360 Lillian Russell and John Gaise, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14, 1949. 

Three game set871—Carrie Fetrow and Dave 
Volk, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1956. 

Five game set—l, 426 Piizabette Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 

Ten game set—2,736 ‘Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey. Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 

Fifty game set—12, 883 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
pes .C., and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 

mee five game set—19,381 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
pea te Re ee and Dave Volk, Baltimore; Md., Janu- 
ary, 


Figure Skating Championships_in 1960 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28-30 


Men’s Senior—David Jenkins, Broadmoor §S. C. 

Ladies’ Senior—Carol Heiss, Skating Club of New 
York. 

Senior Pairs—Nancy Ludington and Ronald Lud- 
ington, Commonwealth F. S. C. 

Men’s Junior—Douglas Ramsay, Detroit S. C. 

argh Junior—Karen Howland, Sun Valley 


¥, C, 

goetor Pairs—Laurie Hickox and William Hickox, 
Skating Club of San Francisco. 

Men’s Novice—Bob Madden, Lakewood W. 

Ladies’ Novice—Carol Noir, Skating Club of ‘New 


York. 

Dance Championship—Margie ee and Charles 
Ww. eee: dr., Los Angeles F. S. C., Arctic Blades 
F, 


Ss. 
Silver Dance—Patricia Dineen and Robert Di- 
neen, Skating Club of Lake Placid. 


U. S. Sectional Championships 


Eastern, Lake Placid, N. Y., Jan. 8-10—Senior 
Men: Frank Carroll, Skating Club of Worcester. 
Senior Ladies: Lorraine Hanlon, Skating Club of 
Boston. Junior Men: Peter Meyer, Buffalo S. C. 
Junior Ladies: Carol Noir, Skating Club of New 
York. Senior Pairs: Joan Heiser and Peter Betts, 
Philadelphia S. C. and H. S. Junior Pairs: Mar- 

aret Davison and Rodman Van Sciver, Wissa- 
fickon S. C. Silver Dance: Wilma Piper and Stan- 
ley Urban 3d, Buffalo S. C. Bronze Dance: Cindy 


Webster and Tom Williams, Genesee F, S. C. Vet- 
erans’ Dance: Mary Gundry and F, R. Shumway, 
Genesee F. S. C. 

Midwestern, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 7-9—Sen- 
ior Men: Douglas Ramsay, Detroit S. C. Senior 
Ladies: Stephanie Westerfeld, Broadmoor S. C. 
Junior Men: Bobby Mecay, St. ‘Paul F. S. C. Junior 
Ladies: Janet Smith, Broadmoor S, C. Senior 
Pairs: Gayle and Kari Freed, W. C. of Indianap- 
olis. Junior Pairs: Fabre Streff and James Kelle- 
her, South Side I. Gold Dance: Marilyn Meeker 
and Larry Pierce, oy C. of Indianapolis. Silver 
Dance: Dorothyann Nelson, Chicago F. S. C., and 
Pieter Kollen, Ann Arbor F. S. C. Bronze Dance: 
Darlene Streich and Charles D. Fetter, Jr., W. C. 
of Indianapolis. 

Pacific Coast, Squaw Valley, Calif., Dec. 31, 1959- 
Jan, 2, 1960—Senior Men: Don Mike Anthony, Los 
Angeles F. S. C. Senior Ladies: Karen Howland, 
Sun Valley F. S. C. Junior Men: Bob Madden, 
Lakewood W. C. Junior Ladies: Eloise Morgan, S, C. 
of San Francisco. Senior Pairs: Ila Ray and Ray 
Hadley, Jr., Seattle S. C. Junior Pairs: Mary Mc- 
Grath and Jeff Flowers, Seattle S. C. Gold Dance: 
Margie Ackles, Los Angeles F. S. C., and Charles 
Phillips, Jr., Arctic Blades F. S, C, Silver Dance: 
lla Ray and Ray Hadley, Jr., Seattle S. C. Bronze 
Dance: Laurie and Bill Hickox, S. C. of San Fran- 
cisco. Veterans’ Dance; Jean and Ray Hanna, St. 
Moritz I. S. C. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Vancouver, B. C., Mar. 2-5 


Men—Alain Giletti, France. 

Ladies—Carol Heiss, United States. 

Pairs—Barbara A. Wagner and Robert Paul, 
Canada. 


Dance—Doreen D. Denny and Courtney J. L. 
Jones, Great Britain. 
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Sporting Events—Women’s Bowling; Fencing; Lawn Bowling 


tlt hc te Mit ac Bhi Hin SS WER IN Nes) SAI Io 
Women’s International Bowling Champions and Records 


Two- Five- 
Yr. Individual All Events Women Teams Women Teams 
1951 a Bhnngon, Buffa- as io ey Savery Sgt. Esther Cooke- sient Giant 
Sebiceietiae es, 
952 alit . . pS Bae 1,788 po ee .15179 caiisnapolts, ind. Ser 
195: Craig, tee Turner . Quam-M. Ho: ture, 
a De Otis, & .672| " Gardena, Calit. .1,854] “Madison, Wis, me 06|— 3 7 28d, Ohlo. 2,854 
seesh Knec es-J 
2 se Baginsk Savsteie "ele 737| Detroit, Mich. ..1,886); Detroit, Mich. ..1, 211 » Detroit, Mich. .2,931 
1954 Helen Martin, Anne Johnson, s tt-Rose arhoefer Wieners, 
RPCOTIA, EUs ../0%5 0.0 668| Berwick, Pa.....1,880 aa Rock- Me HiT ea 2,734 
OFd, I... 2 ec ces 
1955| Nellie Vella, Rock- Marion Ladewig, wens Ryskamp- Falistaff, Chicago, 
Pe PE sice sis 0, 0.0% 695| Grand Rapids, ion * he ee 2,991 
SilCH eee sors ae 1,890| Grand Rapids, 
Bahai ty miata , 
1956) Lucille Noe, Colum- Doris ra A Betty Maw-Mary Daniel Ryan, 
bus, Ohio........ 708| Detroit, M ve . 1,867 = Buffalo, cago, Iil..... 2,880 


1957|Eleanor cewvles! Anita Cantaline, Nellie \ Vella-Jean- Colonial Broach Co. 
Peoria, Ill.. .664| Detroit, Mich. ..1,859| nette Grzelak, Detroit, Mich. . 2,881 
Rockford, Ill... .1,218 
1958/Ruth Hertel, Lex- Mae Ploegman, Chi- Jean Schultz-Tess Allgauer Restaurant, 
Ob, Tenn... 622} cago, TH. . .5.<.% 1,828 renee Cleveland, Chicago, Ill. ....2,972 
1959| Mae Ploegman Bolt, Pat McBride, Grand sylvia’ ea Bill Snethkamp- 
Chicago, Ill.......664)| Rapids, Mich....1.927| Isphording, hrysler, Detroit, 
delphia, Pa...... | 1263) n> MACH cae wants hie: 
1960|)Marge MeDaniels, Mt. {Judy Roberts, An- Jette Mooney-Freda Spare-Time Gam 
View,Calif......... 649| gola, N.Y....... 1,836 EAIBCE, So. Bend. Cincinnati, Ohio. . 2,876 
RECORDS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 
Season Season 


1951-1952 Marge Craig, Lafayette. Ind. 

1952-1953 Donna Jean Zimmerman, Akron, Ohio. 

1953-1954 Marion Gray, Plainfield, N. J.; Dorothy 
Focht, Akron, Ohio; Tillie Richards, Union, N. J. 

1954-1955 Peggy Adams, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1955-1956 Stella Tencza, Bergen Co., N.J.; Carol 
Sipan, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1956-1957 Mary Pasheff, St. Louis, Mo, 


1957-1958 Marge Davison, Grand Lan gn Mich.; 
Judy Seki, Los Angeles, Calif.; Myrt Defily, San 
mio, Texas; Bette Teschner, Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Marie Bedney, Owatonna, Minn. 

1959-1960 Bleanor Colclough, Levittown, Pa.; Syl- 
via Wene, Philadelphia, Pa. (two); Catherine 
Hannon, Roseville, Mich.: Catherine Christy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Joanna Lewis, Gresham, 
Oreg.; Claudia Bowers, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Fencing Championships in 1960 


68TH ANNUAL U. S. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


New York, N. Y., July 3-9 


Foil—1, Albert Axelrod, pave Santelli, New York; 
2, Ens. Joseph Paletta s. Navy; ay Harold 
Goldsmith, Fencers Club, new York. 

Epee—1, David Micahnik, Salle Csiszar, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 2, Ralph Spinella, New York A. Co: 

Et. James Margolis, U.S. Navy. 

Sabre—1, anne Hamori, Salle Csiszar, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Tomas Orley, Pannonia A.C,, San 


Francisco, Geile; 3, Michael Dasaro, New "York 
Univ. 
Women’s Foil—l1, Janice Lee Romary, Los 


Angeles, Calif.; 2, Evelyn Terhune, Salle Santelli, 


' New York, N.Y.; 3, Harriet King, Salle Lucia, 
New York, N.Y. 


Men’s Foil Team—New York A.C. (Giolito, Haaf, 


asa = 

pee eam—wU,S. Na Margolis, Mor - 

Paletta, Wommack). UY sf : —— 
Sabre Team—Pannonia A.C. (Baker, Biagini, 


Orban, Orley). 
Women’s Team—Salle Lucia (Genton, King, 
bag ead = 
eapon Team—New York A. C. (Keane, foil; 
eboelie, epee; Pallaghy, sabre). : 
Martini & Rossi Trophy—New York A.C. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A, A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Urbana, Iil., 


Foil—1, Gene Glazer, New York Univ.; 2, Raoul 
Sudre, Cornell; 3, William Lewis, Navy 
Epee—1, Gil Hisner, New York Univ.; "2, James 


Powell, Yale; 3, Bernard Cauley, Navy. 


April 1-2 


Sabre—1, Michael Dasaro, New York Univ.: eee 
ies Parmacek, Pennsylvania; 3, Al Morales, 


Team—1, New York Univ.; 2, Navy; 3, Princeton, 


63RD INTERCOLLEGIATE FENCING ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Foil—1, Gene Glazer, New York Univ.; 2, Her- 
Pr Cohn, New York Univ.; 3, Raoul Sudre, Cor- 
nell, 


Epee—1, Fred Anger, Princeton; es Gil Eisner, 
New York Univ.; 3, James Powell, Yale. 
Sabre—1, Michael Dasaro, New York Univ.; 2, 


Harold Mayer, City College; 3, Al Morales, Navy. 
Foil Team—New York Univ. 
Epee Team—Princeton. 
Sabre Team—Columbia. 
3-Weapon Team—New York Univ, 


Lawn Bowls Championships in 1960 


NATIONAL OPEN TOURNAMENT, AMERICAN LAWN BOWL 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 29-Mar. 5 WLING ASSN. 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—St. Petersburg LBC 


(Dr. C, H. Brereton, skip, Joseph H. Davis, George | Pla, 


Greene). 
Chicago Cup—Clearwater LBC (W. J. Tewksbury, 
skip, W.H. Phillips, Elmer Kuhlmeier). 


Wisconsin Cup—st. Petersburg LBC aes 


Greaves, skip, David Dunkerley, Ruben Gi 
California Trophy—sSt. Petersburg LBC (Dr. rok 
H, Brereton, skip, Joseph H. Davis). 
Lakeside Trophy—st. Petersburg LBC (Col, E. R. 
Holmes, skip, Vincent Byrne). 


Western New York Trophy—St. Petersburg LBC 


(P. Bissett, skip, John Lake). 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender. Trophy—Arthur H. 
Hartley, Clearwater, Fla. 


Metropolitan Trophy—Harold L. Esch, Orlando, 


NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Petersburg, Fla., February, tse 
Chamber of Commerce Trophy— 
T. Ww. poione, J. W jpotewart. eT ee ee 
etersburg es Trophy— 
yer’ Soune eae Krupp. aig ss ns 
eorge Sm rophy— 
nee phy—R. R. Ramsey, C. L. 
yes prewar Tulloch Trophy—T, W. Stone, Chester 


Re “Stewart Brown Tronvhy—Fred J. 
Frank Hutton Trophy—wW. J. TeWKeiniry, Golem 


U. 8. Lawn poine Championship, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Sept. 20—Robert Smart and James Candelet, 


Pawtucket, R. 


, def. Thomas Stead and William A. Davidson, Oakland, Calif., 22-16, 


Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 851 


Dog Show Winners 


an ee main classes of dogs are presently recognized: Gportins dogs—Pointers, Retrievers, onto 


Rabi pered saga the hound group 


Working dogs 


boxers, collies, Doberman ee ae hers, 
D. 


the terrier group; the Toy group, Inger Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, 


Ba ese, See Sr eg 


Sees ee cr 


group—Boston Terriers, bulldogs, Chow Chows, 


Dalmatians, Keeshonden, Poodl etc. all, 114 different breeds are recogniz 
United States, A cumulative total of 6, 08, 400 pedigrees had been registered by pereerees Kennel 


Club as of June 30, 1960. 
In 1959 registrations by the A. 


C, totaled 460,300. Leading breeds were: Beagles, 62,948; Poodles, 


58,661; Chihuahuas, 48,271; Dashanundé: 43,488; German Shepherds, 33,735. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
ea Ae ee 's See ....../Scottish terrier....... .|Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
1946. | :|Ch. Hetherington Modei Rhythm. ‘|Fox terrier, wire... ...! Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Caruthers II 
1947. ..|)Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine....... CPROXED oe gic ajo hs eis Mr. & Mrs. R. & Kettles, Jr. 
1948. HF oe ok eee pede Rocket ee "|Bedinoin terrier..... nes & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
ao fe SATRO VARA Y 2 2%, si ORCL sibs new 'ous ioc siese 2s aye i M agni 
1950. ..|/Ch. Walsing Winning Trick Sica cand Sn; Jone aaa 
SLOUNC! Ses sa teres. < ahe e a aa wi Belh le Scottish terrier........ Mrs. John G. pba 


1951. . .|Ch. Bang. Away of Sirrah Crest. 2: .!: Boxer 
1952. ..|Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm......... 
1953.../Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm..... 


Reo alee br oe Dr. and Mrs. 
.|Doberman pinscher... 
os Doberman pinscher.. . 


R. C. Harris 
-|Mr. and Mrs, Len Carey 
.|Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 


1954...|Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine........|Cocker spaniel........ Mrs. Carl E. Morgan 

1955. ..|/Ch =) pax Fearnought: 2... 655.0%... Bulldog. .... ee ee Dr. John A. "Sasiok 

1956. ..|/Ch iber White Swan,.....0...5.. Toy poodle. .. 25.5.6 Mrs. Bertha Smith 

1957. . .|Ch. Shirehan of Grandeur...........|Afghan hound....- ...|Sunny Shay & Dorothy Chenade 
1958. ..|Ch. Satenote Promise 2cms. 2.66), Standard poodle.......|/Mr. & Mrs. George Putnam 


1959. . .|Ch. Fontclair Festoon. . 
1960... |Ch. Chik T’Sun of Caversham. 


OTHER DOG SHOW 


American Saniiet Club, New York, N. Y., Jan. 3 
—Ch. Clarkdale Capital ‘Stock, black cocker—Les- 
lie and Elizabeth Clark, Deerfield, 

Eastern Dog Club, Boston, eae ee 31—Ch. 
Bengal Sabu, Airedale—Barbara Strebeigh, Tuck 
Dell, Harold Florsheim. 

Pug Dog Club of. America, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
7—Ch. Blaylock’s Mar-Ma-Duke—Gordon Winders, 
Skokie, Ill. 

Afghan Hound Club of America, New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 7—Ch. Crown Crest Mr. Universe—Mrs. Kay 
S. Finch and Charles A. Costabile, Corona Del 
Mar, Calif. 

ist Company Governor’s Foot Guard A. A., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Feb. 13—-Ch. Highorchard Cortland, 
Sealyham terrier—Mrs, Joseph Barnes, Westfield, 


38th Elm City K. C., New Haven, Conn., Feb. 14 
—Ch. The Ring’s Banshee, basset hound—Chris G. 
Teeter, Birmingham, Mich. 

85th Pekingese Club of America, White Plains, 
N. Y., Mar. 6—Ch. Orchid Lane’s Ku Lee, red sable 
—Mrs. Richard S. Quigley, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Harrisburg K. C., Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 19—Wil- 
lets Red Jacket, Pembroke Welsh Corgi—Mrs. 
William B. Long, Concord, Mass. 

Nat’l Capital K. C., Washington, .C., Mar. 20 
—Ch. Blanart Bewitching, Seottash terrier— 
Blanche E. Reeg, Wantagh, N. ¥. 

44th Providence County K. C., Providence, R. L., 
Mar. 20—Ch. Heideres Devil-D of Marydane, Great 
Dane—Mary Johnston, Wilton, Conn. 

2ist K. C. of Northern New Jersey, Teaneck, 
N. J., Mar. 27—Ch. Hassan-Ben of Moornistan, 
Afghan hound—Dr, William° Moore 3rd, Penns 
Greve, N. J. 

Twin Brooks K. C., West Orange, N. J., Apr. 16 
—Ch. Crikora Commotion, miniature *poodie— 
Mrs. J. Donald Duncan, New York, N. Y. 

Penn Treaty K. C., Feltonville, Pa., May 1—Ch. 
Storm’s Donner, ae sac pinscher——Peter Meh- 
ich, New York, N. 

12th German auceheeA Dog Club of Long Island. 
May 7—Mascha vom Stuhri- Gau—John H, Wilkins, 
Jr., Remington, Va. 

19th Bucks County K. C., Doylestown, Pa., May 
7—Ch. Try-Cob’s Spectacular, cocker spaniel— 
Mrs. H. Terrel Van Ingen, Greenwich, Conn. 

31st Trenton K. C., Trenton, N. J., May 8—Ch. 
Crikora Commotion, miniature poodle—Mrs, J. 
Donald Duncan, New York, N. 

Chester Valley K. C., West Chester, Pa., May 
14—Ch. Black Tommy of Huguenot, bloodhound— 
E. Edward Simon, Chatham, N. J. 

28th Poodle Club of America, Garden City, L 
May 20—Ch. Cappoauin Little Sister, toy BD iidio 
Florence Michelson, Fort Lauderdale, Fla 

eis Ladies Kennel Assn, of America, Garden 
City, I., May 21—Ch. Blanart Bewitching, Scot- 
tish Cai Blanche E. Reeg, Wantagh, L. I. 

58th Long Island K. C., Locust Valley, L. I., May 
22—Ch. Shawnlea’s Fanfare, Trish setter—May H, 
Hanley, Rehoboth, Mass. 

30th Monmouth County K. C., Oceanport, N. J., 
May 28—Ch. Westhay Fiona of Harham, Airdale— 
Harold Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 


.|Miniature poodle. .... . Clarence Dillon 
Pekingese............ Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Venable 


WINNERS IN 1960 


18th Plainfield K. C., Linden, N. J., May 29— 

h. Crikora Commotion, miniature poodle—Mrs. 
J. Donald Duncan, New York, N. Y. 

41st Ladies’ Dog Club, Wellesley, Mass., June 4 
—Ch. Page Mill Tumbleweed, beagle—Dr. and Mrs. 
Aaron M., Leavitt, Logmeadow, Mass. 

Delaware County K. C., Media, Pa., June 5—Ch. 
Florian Von Ahrtal, Doberman ‘pinscher—Frances 
Wilmeth, New Hope, Pa. 

28 Greenwich K. C., Greenwich, Conn., June 11 
—Ch. Mity Cochise of Rednuht, Doberman pinsch- 
er—William and June Callahan, Allendale, N. J. 

Longshore-Southport K. C., Southport, Conn., 
June 12—Ch. Squirrel Run Burgomaster, English 
cocker spaniel—Squirrel Run Kennels, Wilmington, 

el, 

13th Burlington County K. C., Palmyra, N. J., 
June 19—Ch. Roh Kai Tom-Mi, Pekingese—Rose 
Marie Katz, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Staten Island K. C., Tompkinsville, S. I., June 
26—Ch. Willets Red Jacket, Pembroke Welsh Corgi 
—Mrs, William B. Long, Concord, Mass. 

12th Farmington Valley K. C., Farmington, 
Conn., July 9—Ch. Sam of Blaircourt, Labrador 
retriever—Grace Lambert, Princeton, N. J. 

Putnam K. C., Carmel, N. Y., July 23—Ch. Cap- 
poquin Little Sister, toy poodle—Florence Michel- 
son, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Holyoke K. C., South Hadley, Mass., July 24— 
Ch. Squirrel Run Burgomaster, English cocker 
spaniel—Squirrel Run Kennels; Wilmington, Del. 

17th Newton K. C., Newton, N. J., July 31—Ch. 
Rudel’s Solitaire, greyhound—Drs, Rudolph and 
Elsie Neustadt, Quincy, Mass 

Penn-Ridge K. C., Hilltown, Pa., Aug. 6—Ch, 
Talia of Villa Malta, Maltese—Dr. and Mrs. Vin- 
cenzo Calvaresi, Bedford, Mass. 

Cape Cod K. C., North Falmouth, Mass., Aug. 13 
—Ch. Rudel’s Solitaire, greyhound—Drs, "Rudolph 
and Elsie Neustadt, Quincy, Mass. 

South Shore K. C., Hingham, Mass., Aug. 15— 
—Ch. Pinetop’s Fancy. Parade, cocker spaniel— 
William J. Laffoon, Jr., and Mrs. Rose Robbins, 
High Point, N.C. 

Finger Lakes K. C., Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 20—Ch. 
Bengal Sabu, airedale—Harold Florsheim, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

14th Rockland County K. C., Ladentown, N. Y., 
Sept. 4—Ch. Special Edition, Scottish terrier—Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Graham, Rome, N. Y. 

43rd Westchester K. C., Purchase, N. Y., Sept. 
11—Ch. Cappoquin Little Sister, toy poodle—Flor- 
ence Michelson, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

30th Berks County K. C., Reading, Pa., Sept. 18 
—Ch. Cappoquin Little Sister, toy poodle—Florence 
Michelson, Fort Lauderdale, Fla, 

North Country K. C., Watertown, N. Y., Sept. 18 
—Ch. Tyrone of Ballykell, Irish wolfhound—Bar- 
bara O’Neill, Nyack, N. Y. 

Ox Ridge K. C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 24—Ch, 
Cote de Neige Sundew, Pembroke Welsh Corgi— 
Mrs. William B. Long, Chatham, Mass. 

15th Connecticut Dog Club, Goshen, Conn., Sept, 
25—Ch. Evening Star de Luchar, Skye terrier— 
Bae Adele Goodman and Walter Goodman, Oyster 
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852 Sporting Events—Record Game Fish 
World Record Fish Caught | bane and Reel 


a - Fish -water) Field & Stream Magazine 
Source: (Salt-water) International ane nen te Sept, 4, 


SALT-WATER FISH. Ail-tackle records, both ee and women. 

Species "Weight |Length| Girth | Where caught| Date {|° Angler 
AIDRCOIG, .icnc ese ea ee 69 Ibs. 3’ 6” 3244” | St. Helena ie P. Allen 
Amberjack...........| 120lbs.80z. | 5’ 2” 40” Kona, T. H. erties Cc. W. McAlpin 

seer ” 

Bamnenge Gretscs| MERE AON |S: | AMA" | Babee tsente) Ie, | SRieeis 
Bass, Cal. White Sea. .| 83 Ibs. 12 oz. | 5’ 514” | 34” Ban: aie ee L. C. Baum- 
Bass, Channel........ 83 Ibs. 44" 29” Ce Charles, Aug, 5. Zack Waters, Jr. 
Bass, Giant Sea......| 551 Ibs. 8’ 4” bie le « sate Si bene Bay, Cher: G. Pangarakis 
Bass, Sea....:..+.+-- 8 Ibs. 1’ 10” 19” baa peteay tar oo set an H. R. Rider 
Bass, Striped......... 73 Ibs. 5° 3034” pee wea = ae Cc. B. Chureh 
Blackfish (or Tautog).| 21 lbs. 6 oz. | 2’ 714” | 23%” Cape May, N.J. cp ei R, N. Sheafer 
Bluefish.......... vees| 24 lbs. 307. | 3° 5” er Ban Puatek Spel, M. oe Silva 
Bonefish.........--.- 18 lbs. 2 oz. 3’ 5%" Te ome ey see William Badua 
Bonito, Oceanic...... 39 lbs. 15 oz. | 3’ 3” 28” ag ciel pn i pe F. Drowley 
(Copia e.se....2+-e..| 102 Ibs. 5’ 10” 34” ia stage in A SS J. E. Stansbury 
Ode esses.) 24 1bs. 407. | 5’ 67" 43” Beveher me — J. J. Duggan 
Doiphin......... soso] 76 Ibs. 5 3” weeeeee.| Acapulco, Mex. Se a R. G. Stotsbery 
Drum, Black......... 94 Ibs. 4 oz. 4’ 314" | gor ae Charles, eer Ae ane L. John- 
Flounder, Summer... .| 21 Ibs. 4 oz. 3’ eg” 35” Maitencilo, ass D. vv Serrano 
fesMackerel beeen £3 77 Ibs. 5! 5” 29” Bimini, Ma au C. O. Potts 
Marlin, Black....... -| 1,560 lbs. 14’ 6” 81” Cabo ¥ Blanco, AUS A.C, Glassell, Jr. 
Marlin, Blue........-} 780 Ibs. 8 oz. | 13’ 3%4”’ | gg” San Juan, P. R. here E. Widdowson 
Marlin, Pacific Blue...| 1,002 Ibs. 14°74" | 74” Hignolata, Ne oa S. Parker, 
Marlin, Silver........ 911 Ibs. 13’ 4° 76” Kona, T. H. sat te ae; Dale Scott 
Marlin, Striped....... 692 Ibs. Saar. Nees cet Balboa, Calif. = A A, Hamann 
Marlin, White........ 161 Ibs. 8’ 8” 33” Miami, Fla. Mer ae L. F. Hooper 
Ponte as... ss. -| 47 Ibs, 12:02. \ 3’ 9” 32” oe gk F. G. Burke, Jr. 
MGUACK Nets. oss cs~| 40 tbs. 3/1144”) 28” Rockport, oy Ee Walter F. Church 
Roosterfish...........| 114]1bs. 5/4" 33” La Paz, Mex. ah al | Abe Sackheim 
Sailfish, Atlantic...... 123 Ibs, 10’ 4" 32%" Walker Rede ane hes H. Teetor 
Sailfish, Pacific....... 221 Ibs. 20) Oral ote Nee ee be as Cc. W. Stewart 
LODO er 890 lbs. 8 oz. | 16/1” 92” ey a, aiey: 26, Jack Wagner 
Shark, Blue..........| 334 Ibs. LOD 97 | ast BLORTAyE, Aug. EAE J. Duciewicz 
Shark, Mako......... 1,000 lbs. ee PL ae ee Ms yae Rigam Mar. 14, B. D. H. Ross 
Se ae pa BtRE bee 2,664 Ibs, 16’ 10” | 9’ 6” Dodanar s a. Apr. 21, Alfred Dean 
Shark, Porbeagie. ...:| 366 Ibs.8o0z. | 9/4” 46” ee. June 5, D. P. Walker 
Shark, Thresher....... 22 LDS! eth. theo cna as A aalages ee ae W. W. Dowding 
Shark, Tiger......... 1,422 Ibs. 137” | 95” ee ae oe J. ae Robin- 
Snook, or Robalo..... 50 ibs. 8 oz. RT Ale De Say ee ee an ‘7 J. W. Anderson 
RVONGHEH ysis vias a cus.e 1,182 Ibs. 14’114%""| 79” Iquique, Chile May 7. aNtacror 
PPALOD vive atora ules bia aren 283 Ibs. CaP EA eee L, Maracaibo, Mar. 19, | M. Salazar 
Tuna, Allison poaemuers 1956 

(Yellowfin).........| 2661bs. 8 0z, | 6’1013”| 4914”" Kona, Hawaii June 22, Brooks Kelley 
Tuna, Atlantic 1959 

Big-Eyed. . eae kobe. 59" 49” Cope Foiny, Neves? H. J. Pedersen 
Tuna, Pacific Big-Eyed| 435 Ibs. par 6314" Se PIMA; Apr. Ap Dr. Russel Lee 
Tuna, Blackfin....... 44 Ibs. 8 oz. 3° 54" | 281" Sepetowm: 8. ua Fae G. B. Mercorio 
Tuna, Bluefin........ 977 Ibs. 9 8” 9414" ie Bay, Het 4, D. M. Hodgson 
WWENOO... 0. .e0ess0+-| 139 1bs, 6’9” 3334" Marae eri May 18, George Von 
WIEAKEBH) occ ec ee 17 Ibs. 8 oz. 3’ 10” 19” Mulla River, Sept 90, alW ea Jr. 
Weakfish, Spotted....} 15 lbs. 3 oz, 2'1043""| 20%" For Pierce, Sane 13, Cc. W. Hubbard 
Yellowtail........... 105 Ler 5! 5" 40” Bahia 0 Roper Apr Pr. 30, M. A. Yant 
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Sporting Events—Record Game Fish; Angling and Casting 853 
FRESH-WATER F1SH 


Species Weight Length| Girth | Where caught Date Angler 
Black Bass, Large- Montgomery June 2 George W. 
th 22 Ibs. 402. | 3234” | 2835” Lake, Ga. 1932 beige 
Black Bass, Small- Dale Hollow July 9, David L. Hayes 
mouth 11 lbs. 15 oz.| 27” 2134” Lake, Ky. 1955 
Black Bullhead..,.... 8 Ibs. 24” 1734" Lake eeeeavus, ae Kani Evans 
Cex 1951 
Bluegill Sunfish....... 4 Ibs. 12 oz. 15” 18%" aera Lake, ou te T. S. Hudson 
a. 
SEN ae io Aaron Gomes 55 lbs. 5 oz. 42” ra lee Clearwater July 10, Frank J. 
Lake. Minn 195: Ledwein 
Catfish, Blue or,......| 97 lbs. 57” 37” Missouri oe 16, | E.B. Elliott 
Mississippi River, 8. D. 95: 
Catfish, Channel..... .| 57 Ibs. 44.2” 32.8” Lake Moultrie, Hite C. B, Dennis 
Char, Artic...........] 19lbs.150z. | 3834” | 22” winger DAKE: Sept. g, E. T. Asselin 
uebec 
Crappie, Black..... ..| 5 lbs. 19%” 1834” sep RN ie ae cy Paul E. Foust 
e, S.C, 
Crappie, White....... 5 tbs. 3 02. 21” 19” Aa pe ph 4 ae Fred L. Bright 
8. ¥ 
Dolly Varden........| 32 Ibs, 4034" 29%" L. Pend Oreille, bat 0 N. L. Higgins 
aho 
Gar, Alligator......., 279 Ibs. 93” AIGCNe iy . Grande R., a Bill Valverde 
exas 
Gar, Longnose........ 50 lbs. 5 0z. | 7234” 22%" ae River, voy, ep ‘Townsend Miller 
exas 
Grayling, Artic.......| 51bs. 21” i it Bee Great Slave Aug. 5, W. G. Clark 
; ° Lake, N.W.T. 1959 
Muskellunge......... 69 Ibs. 15 oz. | 6433” 3134” St Bite oe a 22, | Arthur Lawton 
iver, . 5 
Perch, White. ......... 4 Ibs. 12 oz. 1944” 13” Messalonskee June 4, Mrs. Earl Small 
ake, Maine 19 
Perch, Yellow. .......| 41bs.334 oz. |..... abrir c wk Meee Dr. C. C. Abbot 
Pickerel, Eastern Chain| 9 lbs. 3 oz. Tete shal vip Terese Medford Lakes, Lek 6, Yrank McGovern 
Pike, Northern....... 46 Ibs. 20z. | 5244" | 25” Sacandaga Sept. 15, | Peter Dubue 
Res., N. Y. 1940 
Salmon. Aflantic..... *, | 79.2 Ibs. iia nels «ate e!|> CADASIL V. NOK 1925 Henrik Henriksen 
Salmon, Chinook......| 92 Ibs. 584" | 36’ pies River, poe H. Wichmann 
Salmon, Silver........ 31 Ibs, Pred Cowichan Bay, | Occ. 11, | Mrs. Lee Hall- 
B.C. 1947 berg 
Salmon, Landlocked 22 tbs. 8 oz. 36° est. 20’| Sebago Lake, Avg. 1, Edward Blakely 
and Ouananiche.... Maine 1907 
PIER OL cos esv’eYelelSrats 8 lbs. 3 oz. Si Ble eee Garrison Re- Oct. 16, Henry O. An- 
servoir, N. D. 1957 derson. 
Sturgeon, White...... 360 Ibs. LOL 86”" Saake River, ee Pe Willard Cravens 
10 
Mrout, Brook, 2.4.0.0. 14% Ibs. 31)” 1134” Nipigon River, | July, Dr. W. J. Cook 
oa = Outario 1916 
Trout, Brown........ 39% Ibs. Loch Awe, 1866 W. Muir 
Seotland 
Trout, Cut-throat..... 41 Ibs. 39” Sve Lake, Deve : J. Skimmerhorn 
ev. 2 
Trout, Golden........ 11 Ibs. 28” 16" ean Lake, sf Charles 8. Reed 
yo. 
Trout, Lake.......... 63 lbs, 2 02. 514” 323%” Lake Superior Sl ete Hubert Hammers 
, Rai 37 Ibs. 404" | 28" Lake Pend Nov. 25, | Wes Hamlet 
Pad e Oreille, Idaho 1947 
Trout, Sunapee....... 11 Ibs. 8 oz. 33”” 174%" Lake Sunapee, Aug. 1, Ernest Theo- 
N. H. 19 haris 
Walleye.............| 25 lbs. 41” 29” Cedar Bluff, Aug. 1, Marbry Harper 
Tenn. 1960 


Angling and Casting Championships in 1960 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 16-21 


Men’s Combined Championships 
All Around—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, Calif. 
Ali Distance—Jon Tarantino, 3,406 ft. (new rec- 


ord). 
Ali Accuracy—Jon Tarantino, 392 pts, 


Distance Baits—Edward R. Lanser, St. Louis, 


Mo., 2,326 it. 
Distance Flies—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, 


Calif., 1,145 ft. (new record), 7 
“Accuracy Baits—William. True, Minneapolis, 


Minn., 197 pts. : 
Accuracy Flies—Jon Tarantino, 196 pts. 


Ladies’ Combined Championships 


All Accuracy—Mel Gavin, St. Louis, Mo., 388 pts. 
Accuracy Baits—Mel Gavin, 194 pts. 
Accuracy Flies—Mel Gavin, 194 pts. 
Intermediates’ Combined 
All Accuracy—John Seroczynski, Hammond, Ind., 
ts. 
Bee ey Baits—John Seroczynski, 192 pts. 
Accuracy Flies—Eugene Lentz, St. Louis, Mo., 
190 pts. Men’s Single Events 


Trout Fly Distance—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., average, 182 ft.; long cast, 201 ft. 
(new record). 

Salmon Fly Distance—Bob Budd, Jeffersonville, 
Ind.; average, 210 ft.; long cast, 212 ft. 

3g oz. Bait Distance—Edward R. Lanser, St. 
Louis, Mo.; average, 36435 ft.; long cast, 375 ft. 

56 oz. Bait Distance—Edward R. Lanser; aver- 
age, 41024 ft.; long cast, 434 ft. 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 100 pts. 
ace Fly Accuracy—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio, 

pts. 

3g oz. Bait Accuracy—William True, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 100 pts. 

5§ oz. Bait Accuracy—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 98 pts. 

Ladies’ Single Events 


ey Fly Accuracy—Mel Gavin, St. Louis, Mo., 96 


pts. 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Norma Collins, Long Beach, 
Calif., 99 pts. 


36 oe. Bait Accuracy—Mel Gavin, St. Louis, Mo., 
99 pts. 

5g oz. Bait Accuracy—Dawn Holiday, Union, Ky., 
96 pts. 


Transcontinental Walk Record Set 
Flight Sgt. Patrick Moloney of the RAF and Staff Sgt. Mervyn Evans of the British Army set a trans« 


continental walking record of 3,022 mi 


Jes in 67 days 4 hours 17 minutes, Apr. 12-June 17, 1960, in cross- 


olden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, to the British Exhibition at New York Coliseum, Columbus 
Be ew York. The men averaged nearly 50 miles a day at an average speed of 415 m.p. 


Previous unofficial record was 79 day 


h. 
5 10 hours 10 minutes, set in 1929 by Abraham L, Monteverde 


of Mays Landing, N, J., who covered 3,415 miles from New York to San Francisco. 
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854 Sporting Events—Fish and Game Commissioners; Lacrosse Champions 
Li al i cece cee ee ie aig paar ERS BES Boe 
Fish and Game Commissioners of the United States and Canada 


Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


Alabama—Director, Division of Game, Fish and 
Beet COny Department of Conservation, Mont- 
gomery 

Alas ba -Megional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, P.O. Box 2021, Juneau. 

Arizona—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
Arizona State Building, Phoenix. 
ee eee mector, Game and Fish Commission, 

e Ro 
California—Director, Department of Fish and 
Game, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 

Colorado—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
1530 Sherman Street, Denver 5. 

Connecticut—Director, Board of Fisheries and 
Game, State Office Building, Hartford, 

Delaware—Director, Board of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, Dover. 

District of Columbia—Superintendent, Metro- 
politan Police, Washington. 

Florida—Director, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Director, Game ipo Fish Commission, 
401 State Capitol, Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii—Fish and Game Division, Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu. 

Idaho—Director, Department of Fish and Game, 


‘Oise 

Iilinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—Director, Division of Fish and Game, 
Department of Conservation, 311 West Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 9. 

Iowa—Director, State Conservation Commission, 
East Seventh and Court Streets, Des Moines 9. 

Kansas—Director, Forestry, ‘Fish and Game 
Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky—Commissioner, Department of Fish 
and Wildlife Resources, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Secretary-Director, State Wildlife and 
Fisheries Commission, 126 Civil Courts Building, 
New Orleans 16. 

Maine—Commissioner, Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Game, State House, Augusta. 

Maryland—Director, Game and Inland Fish 
Commission, State Office Bldg., Annapolis. 

Massachusetts—Director, Division of* Fisheries 
and Game, 73 Tremont St. Boston 8. 

Michigan—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing 26. 

Minnesota—Commissioner, Department of Con- 
servation, State Office Building, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi—Director, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, P.O. Box 451, Jackson. 

Missouri—Director, Conservation Commission, 
Farm Bureau Bldg., Jefferson City, 

Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, De- 
partment of Fish and Game, Helena. 

Nebraska—Executive Secretary, Game, Foresta- 
tion and Parks Commission, Lincoln 29. 

Nevada—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
51 Grove St., Reno. 

New Hampshire—Director, Fish and Game De- 
partment, State House Annex, Concord. 

New Jersey—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development, Division of Fish 
and Game, 230 W. State St., Trenton 7. 

New Mexico—State Game Warden, Department 
Game and Fish, Santa Fe, 

New York—Commissioner, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany 7. 

North Carolina—Executive Director, Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Commissioner, Game and Fish 
Department, Capitol Building, Bismarck. 


Ohic—Chief, Division of Wild Life, Department 
se Heeieee Resources, 1500 Dublin Road, 

‘olum! 

Oklahoma—Director. rtment of Wildlife 
Conservation, State Capitol Building, Room 118, 

ahoma 

Oregon—State Game Director, State Game Com- 
mission, P.,O. Box 4136, Portland 
renneylvania—Executive Director, eee 

ame Commission, Harrisburg. 

Puerto Rico—Department of Agriculture 
qouitasree: Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
an Juan 
Rhode Island—Administrator, Division of Fish 
and Game, Department of Agriculture and Con- 
servation, State House, Providence 2. 

South .Carolina—Director, Wildlife Resources 
Commission, Box 360, Columbia. 

South Dakota—Director, Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks, Pierre. 

Tennessee—Director, Tennessee Game and Fish 
ee ee pa Cordell Hull Bide. “oth Avenue North, 
Nashville 3 

‘Texas—Executive Secretary, Game and Fish 
Commission, Austin. 

Utah—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
1596 West North Temple, Salt Lake City 16. 
Vermont—Director, Fish and Game Service, 
Montpelier. 

Virginia—Executive Director, Commission of 
Sone and Inland Fisheries, P. O. Box 1642, Rich- 
mond 13. 

byte hing whe arg ee Deparianenk of Game, 
600 Capito: ay, ympia. 

West Virginia—Director, Conservation Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Director, Conservation Department, 
State Office Building, Madison 1 

Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne. 

CANADA 
PN i oa Canadian Wildlife Service, 
ttawa. 

Alberta—Fish and Game Commission, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—Game ‘Commissioner, Office 
of Game Commission, 567 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver. 

Manitoba—Director, Game and Fisheries Branch, 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick—Chief, Fish and Wildlife 
peance, Department of Lands and Mines, Fred- 
ericton. 

Newfoundland—Director, Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, P. O. Box 127, 
St. Johns. 

Northwest Territories—Deputy Commissioner of 
N.W.T., Vimy Bldg., Ottawa. 

Nova ‘Scotia—Deputy Minister of Lands and For- 
ests, 513 Prince St., 

Ontario—Chief, Fish au Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, Toronto 2. 

Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister of In- 
dustry and Natural Resources, Charlottetown. 

Province of Quebec—General Superintendent, 
Department of Game and Fish, Quebec. 

askatchewan—Game Commissioner, Depart- 
ment. of Natural Resources, Saskatchewan Re- 
sources Building, Regina. 

Yukon Territory—Commissioner, Yukon Terri- 
tory, White Horse, Y. T. 


~ Mexico—Secretaria de Agricultura y Ganaderia, 
Direccion General Forestal y de Caza, Mexico, D. F, 


Lacrosse Champions in 1960 


19th Annual North-South All Star Game, Wor- 
cester, Mass., June 11—South 13, North 12. 

National Open Champion—Mt. Washington Club, 
Baltimore, Md. 

National Intercollegiate Champion—U. S. Naval 
Academy; runner-up, U. S. Military Academy. 

Ivy League Champion—Princeton; runner-up, 
Cornell. 

Cy Miller Champion (Class A)—U. S. Naval 
Academy. 

Laurie Cox Trophy (Class B)—Syracuse Univ, 

Roy Taylor Trophy (Class C)—Williams College. 

Wm. H. Moore III Trophy—Pennsylvania. 


1960 ALL-AMERICA LACROSSE TEAM 


Pn CT.) eae eco. Robert S. Miser, Army 
Attack: occas ence coe Karl Rippelmeyer, Navy 
Attack. 5... ces eeeeee Howard Albrecht, Baltimore 
Midfleldiiite tien seeten utte Richard R. Pariseau, Navy 
Midfield2. Manatees Herman T. Eubanks, Jr., Army 
Midfield ot sWisjci vances David L. Dresser, Cornell 
Delenger re jecmvanaceces William S. Carpenter, Army 
Defense..... John P. McNealey III, Johns Hopkins 
Defenses si Syed Seherthakes Jack O. Horton, Princeton 
Goalie Steamers vars Edward Nippard, Baltimore Univ, 


NORTH-SOUTH LACROSSE SERIES RECORD 


1940—North 6, South 5 
1941—South 7, North 6 
1942—North 6, not 3 
1943—South 9 orth 5 
Ipda—1945--(Not | played) 
1946—North 14, South 14 
1947—North 15, South 3 


1948—North 11, South 6 


1953—South 12, North 9 
1954—North 13, South 11 


1955—South 12, North 11 
1956—South 20, North 10 
1957—North 14, South 10 
1958—South 26, North 6 
1959—South 10, North 9 
1960—South 13, North 12 


be 
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Chess Champions in 1960 


Source: Hermann Helms, publisher, American Chess Bulletin. 


Armed Forces Championship, Washington, D. C. 
—(tie), Capt. John A Hudson, Chennault Air 
Force Base, La., and Pfc. Arthur Feuerstein, Seine 
Area Command, France, 10-1. 

Asuncion International, Asuncion, Paraguay 
—(tie), Svetozar Gligoric, Yugoslavia, and Laszlo 
eee Hungary, 10-2. 


ognor Regis International, Bognor Regis, Eng- |, 


land—(tie), Alberic O’Kelly de Galway, Belgium, 
and Klaus Darga, West Germany, 9-1. 

British Championship, Leicester, England— 
Jonathan Penrose, 815-215, 

Beverwijk International, Beverwijk, Nether- 
lands—(tie), Bent Larsen, Denmark, and Tigran 
Petrosian. US S R, 615-215. 

Buenos Aires, Sesquicentennial, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina—(tie), Victor Korchnoi, U S S R, and 
Samuel Reshevsky, United States, 13-6. 

Clare Benedict Chalienge Trophy, Biel, Switzer- 
land—West Germany, 14-6, 

Commercial League Championship, New York— 
International Business Machines, New York. 

Copenhagen International, Copenhagen, Sweden 
—Tigran Petrosian, US S R, 1115-114. 

Eastbourne International, Eastbourne, England 
—(tie), J. H. Donner, Netherlands, and Alberic 
O’Kelly de Galway, Belgium, 10-2. 

Eastern States Open, Washington, D. C.—James 
T, Sherwin, New York, 6-1. 

Greater New York Championship, New York— 
Walter J. Shipman, New York, 515-14. 
Hastings International, Hastings, 
Svetozar Gligoric, Yugoslavia, 712-115. 
Hungary vs. Yugoslavia, Hungary—Yugoslavia, 


2-8. 
Indian Championship, New Delhi—M. Aaron, 


Madras, 1045-34. 
Irish Championship,. Dublin—B. Reilly, 812 


points. 
“Spree Championship, Tel Aviv, Israel—J. Porath, 
9-342. 
4 Championship, Naples, Italy—Giorgio 
Porreca, 742 points 


Italian 

Manhattan Chess Club Championship, New York 
—Pal Benko, New York, 7-1. 

Mar del Plata International, Mar del Plata, Ar- 
gentina—(tie), Bobby Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Boris Spassky, US S R, 134-114. 

Marshall Chess Club Championship, New York— 
(tie), Raymond Weinstein, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 


World Chess 


England— 


James T. Sherwin, New York, 12 a1 ie. 


Scottish Championship, Aberdeen, Scotland— 
Dr. J. M. Aitken, 519-115. 
Swedish Championship, Kiruna, Sweden—E. 


So Saidy, Douglaston, N. ¥., 


United States Amateur Championship, Asbury 
Park, N. J.—Raul Benedicto, New York, 6-0. 
United States Amateur Speed Championship, 


ae ia N. J.—Joseph Orzano, Searsdale, 


. Y., 6-0. 

United States Championship (Men), New York 
—Bobby Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 9-2. 

United States Championship (Women), New 
York—Lisa Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., 7-1. 

United Junior Championship, West 
Orange, N. J.—Robin Ault, Cranford, N. J., 842- 


119. 

United States Open Championship, St, Louis, Mo. 
—Robert Byrne, Indianapolis, Ind., 1014-142. 

U S §S R Championship, Moscow—Victor Korch- 
noi, 14-5. 

_ SS Rvs. West Germany, Hamburg—U S S R, 
51-13. 

Western Open Championship, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Stephen Popel, Detroit, Mich., 642-42. 

World Championship (Women), Moscow—Eliza- 
beth Bykova, US S R, 819-415. 

World Students Team Championship, Leningrad, 
U_S S R—United States, 41-11. 

Yugoslavia Championship, Ljubljana, Yogoslavia 
—Svetozar Gligoric, 13-4. ; 

Zurich International, Zurich, Switzerland— 
Alberic O’Kelly de Galway, Belgium, 7-2, 


Champions 


1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. - |/1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, USSR 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1946-47 (Vacant) 

1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 1948-56 Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR 

1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 1957 Vassily Smyslov, USSR 

1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 1958-59 Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR 

1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, USSR |] 1960 Mikhail Tal, USSR 


World and American 


Checker Champions 


Source: American Checker Federation 


World Three-Move Champion—Walter Hellman, 
Gary, Ind. 

American—Walter Hellman, Gary, Ind. 

World Blindfold Champion—Newell W. Banks. 
Detroit, Mich. 

World — Go-As-You-Please Champion—Thomas 
Wiswell, Brooklyn, N. Y : 


‘ 


U. S. AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 31-Apr. 3 

Men’s Singles—Tan Yoe Hok, Indonesia, de- 
feated Charoen Watanasin, Thailand. 

Ladies’ Singles—Judy -Devlin, Baltimore, Md., 
def. Margaret Varner, Wilmington, Del. 

Men’s Doubles—Finn Kobberoe, Denmark, and 
Charoen Watanasin, Thailand, def. Jim Poole and 
Manuel Armendariz, Calif. 

Women’s Doubles—Judy and Sue Devlin, Mary- 
land, def. Margaret Varner, Wilmington, Del., and 
Dorothy O’Neil, Conn. 

Mixed Doubles—Margaret Varner and Finn Kob- 
beroe def. Judy Devlin, Baltimore, Md., and Bunky 
Roche, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Men’s Senior Doubles—Wayne Schell and Harry 
Seavey, Mass., def. Wynn Rogers and Fred Serafin, 
Calif. 

Women’s Senior Doubles—Elinor Coambs and 
Thelma Burdick, Chicago, Ill., def. Mary Connor 
and M. Sirwaitis, Detroit, Mich. 


U. S. JUNIOR NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Manhattan Beach, Calif., Apr. 8-11 


Bore Singles—Stan Hales, Calif., def. Ray Park, 
Calif. 


World Two-Move Champion—Samuel Cohen, 
London, Eng. 

North American & U. S. Team Champions— 
Checker Club of New York; Thomas Wiswell, 


captain. 


Badminton Championships in 1960 


Girls’ Singles—Sharon Pritula, Mich., def. Patsy 
Hitchens, Delaware. 

Boys’ Doubles—Stan Hales and Pat Armendariz, 
Calif., def. Ray Park and Tom Treloggen, Calif. 

Girls’ Doubles—Sharon Pritula and Joyce 
Schoeppach, Mich., def. Carole O’Grady and Nancy 
Vening, Calif. 

Mixed Doubles—Stan Hales and Helen Carter, 
both Calif., def. James Lynch, New York, and Faith 
Ferris, Maryland. 


ALL-ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Wembley, England, Mar. 16-19 


Men’s Singles—Erland Kops, Denmark, def, 
Charoen Watanasin, Thailand. 

Ladies Singles—Judy Devlin, United States, def. 
Margaret Varner, United States. 

Men’s Doubles—Finn Kobberoe and Poul Erik 
Nielsen, Denmark, def. Lim Say Hup and Teh Kew 
San, Malaya. 

Ladies Doubles—Judy and Sue~Devlin, United 
States, def. Kirsten Thorndahl and Inger Birgit 
Hansen, Denmark. 

Mixed Doubles—Finn Kobberoe and _ Kirsten 
Thorndahl, Denmark, def. Poul Erik Nielson and 
Inger Birgit Hansen, Denmark, 


; 
} 
| 
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Golf Records 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 
at’lWomen 


United States| National tates 

Yr. Open Amateur 
1897|Joseph Lloya. . Wh ~ Secs 
1898)Fr d....|F. Douglas 
1899) Willie Smith...)H. H: 

900|Harry Vardon.|W. J. Travis 
1901 Anderson. .|W. J. Travis 
1902|L. Auchterlonie|L. N. James 
1903|W. Anderson. .|W. J. Travis. .|Bessie Anthony |/1934\O. Dutra. .... 
1 : ae H. C. Egan.. 
1905|W. Anderson. ,|H. C. Egan.. 
1906|Alex Smith.. :;/E. M. Byers 
1o0clived ReLeod. |¥, D: Travers: [Ke ©. Harley |/1939|B. N ; 

¢ . D. Travers . Nelson.....]M. Ward..... 

. Sargent..../R. A. Gardner |D. I. Campbell 940)L. Little...... man. .|Betty Jameson 
910|Alex Smith... .|W. Fownes, Jr.'!D. I. Campbell |/19411C. Wood...... F. Ne 
9 . MeDermott.|H. H. Hilton. . Curtis 

1912|J. McDermott.|J. D. Travers 
1913|F. Ouimet. = D. Travers 
1914| Walter Hagen. |F. Ouimet. 


1915|J. D. Travers. .|R. Gardner... 


1916|C. Evans, Jr..|C. Evans, Jr. .|Alexa Stirling 8. J. 
1917-1918 (Not Dlayed ND Mary Faulk 
1919| Walter Hagen Herron. . |Alexa Stirling Romack 
1920|Edward Ray. &. wee He _|Alexa Stirling Pat Lesser 
1921|Jas. Barnes. ..|T. Guilford, ..|M. Hollins .|M. Stewart. 
1922/G. Sarazen....|J. Sweetser . Glenna Collett Robbins|J. Gunderson 


1958|Tommy Bolt.. ari ..|Anmne Quast 
1959|Bill Casper, Jr.|/Jack Nicklaus./B. McIntire 

1960|Arnold Palmer|Deane Beman./Jo-Anne Gun- 
Von Elm... |Mrs. G. Stetson d 


: erson 
it Jones ir. Mrs. M. Horn i 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 


Men 
M.J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt 


1923)R. ie ones, Jr.|M. R. Marston.|E. Cummin: 
1924/C. ‘Ker . R. T. Jones, Jr..|Mrs. D.C. Hurd 
Sonat Collett 


1925|W. Mactariane. a T. Jones, Jr.. 
1926|R. T. Jones, Jr. 
1927'T. Armour.... 


Women Women 


. O. S. Hill. . 
Gn Wn Fvson. M. J. McCarthy, Jr. hee M. Parker 
Hill... Martin... 


To Bch .|Leonard ™ iss Helen Hicks 
O. 8. Hill) >) 3/T. S. Tailer.... 27: M. Parker 
Miss L. Robinson..|M. J. Stuart...... Miss Helen Hicks 
, Mrs. Leona.Cheney!T. S. Tailer....... M. Orcutt 
st M. Miley J. BE. Parker. ..... Mrs. J. Tho. 
.|R. Miss D. Traung...|/G. T. Dunlop. Jr. .|Mrs. H. H. Dietrich 
.|R. Miss M. Sena W. Turnesa....... Mrs, M. Turpie 
.|R. Miss P. Berg... .'.. F, Strafaci........ Miss M. Oreutt 
1939..|B. Nelson...... nee Sette sate EUCLLOAL Getabrookn. F. Strafaci........ Mrs. McNaughton 
1940. .|J. Demaret....... WE Wat kis icees Miss B. Jameson. .|J. P. Burke....... Miss M. Orecw 
1941. .|E. Oliver..... Pr aralpaia” WOMEN ee tia Saree Mrs. R. Mann. ...|Mike Cestone..-.. Mrs. C. Leichner 
Pet PeriET. Barons... .oaece B. P. Abbot. |) ..:!|Miss B. Jameson: .|Not played Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1943. .| Not played Not played Miss D. Germain. .| Not_played Not played 
1944. .| Not played Not played Miss D. Germain. .|E. H. Driggs, Jr... |Not played 
1945. .|Not played Not played Miss P. Otta F. Strafaci. Not played 
9 . Hogan. : rank Stranahan. .|Miss L. S F. Strafaci iss M. Orcutt 
1947. .|J. Palmer. SIMS WAP. aS sectors Miss L, F. Strafaci Miss L. Irwi 
9 Ben Hogan R. Riceal Cer es Miss D. Kie ey: R. Billows.. a M. May 
1949. .|Sam Snead. . .| Frank Stranahan. .| Helen el. ...... {Joseph McBride -|Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1950..|Sam Snead........ Charles Coe...... Polly Riley....... Frank, Strafaci. ...|Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1951..|MartyFurgol..... Frank Stranahan. . SMarioris Tinea .|Jos, Gagliardi.. ... Margaret Mackie 
1952. .|/Lloyd Mangrum.. .|Frank Stranahan, .|Polly Riley....... Joseph Marra..... Mrs. Joseph Mason 
1953. ./E. J. Harrison. ...|/Dale Morey ...... Claire Doran,.,...|Wilson Barnes, aes pose Swift 
1954. .|Lloyd Mangrum...|Bruce Cudd....... Claire Doran...... Frank Strafaci. .. 's. 8. Untermeyer 
1955. .|Cary Middlecoff...|/Eddie Merrins....|/Pat Lesser........ Bobby Kuntz..... |Mrs. pee! Cudone 
1956. .|Mike Fetchick. ...|Mason Rudolph...|Ann Quast....... Thos. Goodwin. ...|Judy Frank 
1957. .|Doug Ford....... Ed Updegraff.....}Miriam Bailey....|Paul Kelly....... Judy Frank 
1958. .|/Doug Sanders..... James Key....... Barbara McIntire..|Bob Gardner... || Judy Frank 
1959. .|Mike Souchak. .. .|Edgar Updegraff...|JoAnna Gunderson|Paul Kelly... . Maureen Orcutt 
1960. .|Stan Leonard. ./Tommy Aaron.. .|/Mrs. A. C. John- 
PLONE A che Bob Gardner ..... Mrs. Marge Mason 
Metropolitan Eastern Trans- Southern 
Year Open Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
1930. ../ Willie Macfarlane Frances Williams R. McCrary BE. Spicer 
1931...) Macdonald Smith Helen Hicks John Goodman C. Harris 
1922. , .|Olin Dutra Mrs. G. C. Vare G. Moreland S. Perry 
1933...) Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutting G. Moreland R. Redmond 
1934...) Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt L. Hamman F. Hass, Jr. 
1935...| Henry Picard Mrs. G. C. Vare John Goodman R. F. Riegel 
1936...|Byron Nelson Edith Quier J. Dawson J. Munger 
1937. ..| J. Hines Charlotte Glutting D. Schumacher Fred Haas, Jr. 
1938...|J. Hines Maureen Orcutt Y. Savage |C. M. Dane 
1939...) H. Picard Mrs. Warren Beard C. Harbert B. Dunkelberger 
1940...|C. Wood Grace Amory A. Doering N. White 
1941... (Not played) Mrs. H. McNaughton |Frank Stranahan S. Perry 
1942-45) (Not played) (Not played) John Kraft (Not played) 
1946, (Not Pinyin Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel George Hamer 
1947. (Not played Maureen Orcutt Charles Coe Thomas Barnes 
1948...) _ (Not played) Patricia O’Sullivan R. Riegel Gene Dahlbender, Jr. 
1949. ..| Jack Burke, Jr. Maureen Orcutt Charles Coe Thomas Barnes 
1950... George Stuhler Peggy Kirk James English Dale Morey 
1951...|Claude Harmon Patricia O'Sullivan L. M. Crannell, Jr. Arnold Blum 
1952... Chet Sanok Helen Sigel Charles Coe Gay Brewer, Jr. 
1953... .| Peter Cooper Mary A. Downey Joseph Conrad Joseph Conrad 
1954...|Otto Greiner Mrs. Mae M. Jones James Jackson Lt. Joseph Conrad 
1955...| Art Doering Mary Ann Downey James Jackson Charles Harrison 
1956. ..| Doug Ford Mrs. N. Woolworth Charles Coe Arnold Blum 
1957...) Wes Ellis Mrs. Mae M. Jones Rex Baxter Ed Brantly 
1958...|Bob Watson |Mary P. Janssen Jack Nicklaus Hugh Royer 
1959. ..| Jim Turnesa | Jack Nicklaus Dick Crawford 


PAL Mengert 


(Not played) 


Deane Beman 


Charles Smith 


‘|Jamie Anderson 
.|Jamie Anderson 
-|Jamie Anderson 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 


191 Bi tc, layed: 
0 
1Bz0; George Dienean 


1 . |J. Barnes (U. 8.) 
1926, |R. T. Jones, Jr. 


(U. 8. 
1927. /R. T. Jones, Jr. 
(U, 8.) 
1928. |W. Hagen (U. 8.) 
1929. |W. Hagen (U. 8S.) 
1930. |R. T. Jones, Jr. 
(U. 8.) 
1931. /T. Armour (U. 8.) 
1932. |G. Sarazen (UV. 8S.) 
1933. |D. Shute (U. S.) 
1934. |T. H. Cotton 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1900.|H. H. Hilton 1914, (J. L. C, Jenkins 1932.|J. De Forest 
1901.|H. H. Hilton 1915-1919 (Not played) ||1933.|M. Scott 
1902./C. Hutchings 1920.) Cyril J. Tolley 1934.|W.L.Little,Jr.(U.S.) 
1903.|R. Maxwell 1921.|W. I. Hunter 1935.) W.L.Little,Jr.(U.S.) 
1904.) W. J. Travis 1922.|E. W. Holderness 1936 .|/H ompson 
1905.)A. Barry 1923.|R. Wethered 1937.|R.Sweeny, (U.S.bn) 
1906 .| James Robb 1924.|E. W. Holderness ||1938./C. Yates (U. 8.) 
He gon pes eer a os 8) 1939.|A. Kyle 

.|E. A. Lassen .|J. Sweetser (U. S.) ||1940-45 (Not played’ 
1909.|R. Maxwell 27:|Dr. W. Tweddell’ ||1ea6 17. Sree 
1910.|John Ball 1928.|T. P. Perkins 1947.]W. Turnesa 
1911.|H. H. Hilton 1929.|C: Tolley sae 
1912.|John Ball 193 1948 .|F. Stranahan (U.S.) 


0. 
1931.|E. Martin-Smit 


R.T.Jones,Jr.(U.S.) 
h 1949,}Sam McCready 


BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Year Winner Year 
1931. . |Enid Wilson 1940-1945—No play 1952. . 
1932. . |Enid Wilson 1946. .)Mrs. Jean Hetherington 1953 
1933. . |Enid Wilson 1947, .|Mrs. Mildred (Babe) 1954 
1934. .|Mrs. Andrew Holm Didrikson Zaharias* 1955. 
1935. .|Wanda Morgan 1948. .|Louise Suggs 1956. . 
1936, . |Pamela Barton 1949, .|Frances Stephens 1957... 
1937. . |Jesse Anderson 1950. .| Vicontesse de Saint 1958. 
1938. .|Mrs. Andrew Holm Sauveur 1959. . 
1939. . [Pamela Barton 1951. .|Mrs, Catherine MacCann !11960 
*American. CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1931,.)/W. Hagen 1938 .|S. Snead 1946 .|G. Fazio 
1932 .|/Hy. Cooper 1939./H. MacSpaden 1947, R. Locke (S. Af.) 
1933.|J. Kirkwood 1940.|S. Snead ian i. Senudoe 5 
1934.|T. Armour 1941.|S. Snead iho. Hin toe ae 
1935./Gene Kunes 1942./C. Wood 1951.|Jim Ferrier (U.S) 
1936./W. L. Little, Jr. 1943-|44 (Not_played) 1952,|J. Palmer (U. S.) 


-|Hy Cooper 


Winner 


1931. /R. Somerville 
.|G. Tayior 

.|A. Campbell 
.|A, Campbell | 


.|R. Somerville 
1936. |F. Hass 


1945.\Byron Nelson 


1953 .|Dave Douglas(U.8.) 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner 


1937.|)R. Somervilie 
1938.|/T. Adams 
1939.'K. Black 
1940-45 (Not played) 
1946 .)H. Nartell 
1947. |F. Stranahan (U.S.) 1953. 


1949. 
1950.|W. Mawhinney 
1951. |Walter McElroy 
1952.|L. Bouchey (U. 8.) 
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-|Bobby Locke (So. 
Africa) 
Bobby Locke (So. 
Africa) 
.|Max Faulkner 
- Bobey, Locke (So. 
Africa) 


-|Ben Hogan (U, 8.) 
-|Peter Thomson 
(Aust.) 

.|Peter Thomson 
.|Peter Thomson 
1957.|Bobby Locke 
1958.|Peter Thomson 
1959.|Gary Player 
1960. |Kel Nagle (Aust.) 


Winner 


———— 


1950. |Frank Stranahan 
1951. |Dick Chapman 
(U. 8. 

1952.|H. Ward (U. 8.) 
1953. |Joseph Carr 
1954. |Doug Bachli (Aust.) 
1955. a, A erae Conrad 
56. |John Beharrell 

. |Reid Jack 
1958. |Joseph Carr 


. }/Deane Beman (U.8.) 
1960. Joseph Carr 


Year 


Winner 


Moira Paterson 


..|M. Stewart (Canada) 
. .|Frances Stephens 
.|Mrs. Jessie Valentine 


Margaret Smith* 
P. Garve 


y 
.|Mrs. G. Valentine 


Miss R. Porter 


. 'Barbara McIntire* 


Winner 


1954,/Pat Fletcher 
1955./ArnoldPalmer (U.S. 
1956 .| Doug Sanders(U,8.) 


1960./Art Wall, Jr. (U.S.) 


1948. |F. Stranahan (U.8.) 
R. Chapman (U. 8.) 


Don Cherry (U. 8.) 


| 1959.|Doug Ford (U.S) 


Winner 


. |Harvie Ward, Jr. 
(0.8, 
.|Moe Norman 
1957. |Nick Weslock 
|| 1958. |Bruce Castator 
{|} 1959. |John Johnston 
|\|1960. |Keith Alexander 


International Walker Cup Match 


UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S AMATEUR (BIENNIAL) 
Series Standing—United States 16, Great Britain 1 


Series record 


Series record 


Year 
§ Jnited States 8; Great Britain 4 1938. .| Great Britain 744; United States 434 
1993. |United States 64; Great Britain 534 1947. .| United States 8; Great Britain 4 
1924. .| United States 9; Great Britain 3 1949. .| United States 10; Great Britain 2 
1926. .|United States 614; Great Britain 54 1951. .| United States 6; Great Britain 3 (3 halved) 
1928. .|United States 11; Great Britain 1 1953. .| United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1930. .|United States 10; Great Britain 2 1955. .| United States 10; Great Britain 2 
1932. .|United States 8; Great Britain 1 3 halved) ||1957..| United States 8; Great Britain 3 
1934. ||United States 914; Great Britain 2% 1959. .| United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1936. _|United States 9; Great Britain 0 (3 halved) 


Golf House Library and Museum 
Golf House, 40 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y., headquarters of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion, opened in January, 1951, houses the organization’s library and unique golf museum and serves as 
@ valuable information center for the public. Funds were raised by popular subscription for the center. 
It possesses a large collection of trophies, books, clubs of champions and other items. 


| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 


. 
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Golf Championships in 1960 


Helen Lee Dougherty Amateur, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., Jan, 24—Mrs. Marlene Stewart ee Font- 
hill, Ont. 7 defeated Mrs. Pat Cici, 6 and 5. 

Women’s North and South Amateur; Pinehurst, 
N.C., Mar. 22—Barbara Mcintire def. Joanne 
Goodwin, 5 and 4, 

Augusta Masters, Augusta, Ga., Apr. 10—Arnold 
Palmer, Ligonier, Pa., 282. 

North and South Amateur, Pinehurst, N.C., 
Apr. 30—Charles Smith, Gastonia, N.C., def. 
Peter Green, Franklin, Mich., 5 and 3. 

Curtis Cup, Lin drick, Eng. , May 21—United 
States 615, Great Britain 21%. 

British ‘Amateur, Portrush, No. Ireland, May 28— 
Joe Carr, Ireland, def. Bob Cochran, St. Louis, 
Mo., 8 and 7, 

British Women’s Amateur, Harlech, Wales, June 
2—Barbara MciIntire, Lake Park, Fla., def. Philo- 
mena Garvey, Ireland, 4 and 2. 

Southern Amateur, Myrtle Beach, S.C., June 
12—Charles Smith, Gastonia, N.C., def. Cobby 


ete, 4 and 2. 
ee June 18—Arnold 


U.S. Open, Denver, 
Palmer, Ligonier, Pa., 

Women’s Metropolitan Championship, Stony 
Brook, L. I., June 18—Mrs. Marge Mason, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., def. ase Philip Cudone, Forest Hill 
Field Club, ’3 and 2 

National. Collegiate Championship, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., June 25—Dick Crawford, Houston, 
def. Steve Smith, Stanford, 2 up. 

Ladies P.G.A. Championship, French Lick, Ind., 
July 4—Mickey Wright, San Diego, Calif., 292. 

Canadian Open, Toronto, Ont., July 9—Art Wall 
Jr., Pocono Manor, Pa., 269. 


British Open, St. Andrews, Scotland, July 9— 
Kel Nagle, Australia, 278. 

Trans-Mississippi Women’s, Cincinnati, 

July 16—Sandra Haynie, Austin, Fae def. nny 
Eller, Old Hickory, Tenn., 4 and 3 

Trans-Mississippi Tournament, Wichita, Kans., 
July 17—Deane Beman, 5 aad Md., def. Jacky 
Cupit, Longview, Texas, 1 

Western Open, Detroit, “Mich., July 17—Stan 
Leonard, Vancouver, B.C., 278 (won playoff tie with 
Art Wall, Jr.). 

U.S. Women’s Open, edesgregs Mass., July 23— 
gd Rawls, Spartanburg, S. C., 292. 

P.G.A. Championship, ‘Akron, Ohio, July 24— 
Jay Hebert, Lafayette, La., 281. 

Women’s Western Amateur, “Kansas City, Mo., 
July 30—Mrs. Ann C. Johnstone, Mason City, 
re def. Sendra Spuzich, Indianapolis, Ind., 4 
an 

Western Amateur, Duluth, Minn., Aug 
Tommy Aaron, Gainesville, Ga., def. Bob ahead 
(conceded). 

Metropolitan Amateur, Jericho, L.I., Aug. 14— 
Bob Gardner, New York, N.Y., def. Howell Van 
Gerbig, Jr., Meadow Brook G.C., 9 and 8. 

Australian Open, Perth, Aust., Aug. 20—Bruce 
Devlin, 282. 

U.S. Women’s Amateur, Tulsa, Okla., Aug. 27— 
Jo-Anne Gunderson, Kirkland, Wash., def. Jean 
Ashley, Chanute, Kans., 6 and 5. 

United States Amateur, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17 
—Deane Beman, Pee ire Ma., def. Bob Gardner, 
New York, N.Y., 6 and 4 

Metropolitan Open, Paramus, N. J., Sept. 23—Al 
Mengert, Spokane, Wash., 272. 


Open, Invitation Golf Tournaments in 1960 


Date Event Winner Score Prize 
Jan, 12)Los Angeles Open. .|Dow Finsterwald......... 280 $5,500 
Jan, 24|/Bing Crosby Tournament, ‘Pebble Beach, “Calif. | |/Ken Venturi.............] 286 4,000 
Jan. 13/San Diego Open.. sissies tare Otel MORRO SOUIGH aK i. a aiele eterna 269 2,800 
Feb. 7|Palm Springs Tournament (90 holes). See cate Arnold. Palmer... ......... 338 12,000 
Feb, 15)Phoenix Open h BOK WRCCK SS co a cares, cetera 3,150 


Feb. 21/Tucson Open. 

Feb. 28)/Texas Open, San Antonio 
Mar. 6|Baton Rouge Open.... 
Mar. 13|Pensacola (Fla.) Open 
Mar. 21/St. Petersburg Open. 
DeSota Lakes Open, Bradenton, Fla. 


.|Don January.. .. 
. |Arnold Palmer. 
. |Arnold Palmer 
. |Arnold Palme 
. |George Bayer 
Sam Snead... 


2,800 

2,800 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Apr 24 Azalea Open, Wilmington, N. C.. ‘/Tom Nieporte 277 Beun 

Apr. 17/Greater Greensboro (N. C. ) Open. ..|/Sam Snead. 270 Pet 

Apr. 24 Greater New Orleans ae as .... [Dow Finsterwaid xe ‘:| 270 3/500 
ay ‘ournament 0 ampions, Las yegas, Nev... .. Jerry Barber. Sr sc : 

May 15 ponte Peet Invitation Tournament, Fort i ap a's 

or exas SULUS BOTOS. «6. «00 00 cee 

May 22/Sam Snead Golf Reptival, ‘White. Sulphur Springs DAVEUVEGLI scree a ein ciate 365 3000 

May 22|Hot Springs (Ark.) O oie fevafe re SOUL GOMRIDRE os cutis fates crckest ia 2/800 

May 29|''500 Festival’’ Open, ‘indianapotis, 1 Ind., wayasehete Scie Dous WOM sisson cores 270 9000 

June 6|Memphis Open. cao. (ROMY, BOlt seaas ass. coe *273 4/300 

June 12/Oklahoma City Open. - }Gene VE IiGlers.jncecivier carters 273 4/300 

July _4|/Buick Open, Flint, Mich, . |. ; Mike Souchak.. .. ; 282 9,000 

July 31)Kastern Open, Baltimore, Md.. Gene Littler Bie xe 3/500 
Aug. 7|Insurance City Open, Wethersfield, Gone teres Arnold Palmer........>. *270 3 

Aug. 14|Paul Bunyan Open, Orono, Maine... Bob McCallister. ......:::| 273 |’ ° “2,000 

Aug. 28|Milwaukee Open. Behan +. (ROD VER wher. cee 271 4,300 

Sept. 5|Dallas Open. .. Johnny Pott... 5.6.0.2...) #275 3,500 

Sept. 12|Utah Open, Salt Lake City. . ei ehsiaiaj an BIH SODNStOn yaa ere 262 2'800 
Sept. 18}Takoma (Wash.) Open.. Cregeen 2222 BMD TORBEtOB 20000: 272 : 

Sept. 25|Portland (Oreg.) Open...........-..... +... ... {Bill Casper, Jr... 1.11), 266 | 2,800” 
*Won playoff of tie, 
Ryder Cup Matches 


UNITED STATES VS. as sErtaIn-cehoreEcenae (BIENNIAL) 


Series Standing—United States 


Series Record 

1926—Great Britain 1314; United States 11% 
1927—United States 91: ; Great Britain 24% 
1929—Great Britain phe United States 5 
1931—United States 9; Great Britain ,3 
1933—Great Britain 612; United States 515 
1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1937—United States 8; Great Britain 4 


Professional Golfers’ Ass 


9 matches; Great Britain, 


1939-1945—(Not played) 

1947—United States 11; Great Britain 1 
1949—United States Great Britain 5 
1951—United States 915; Great Britain 215 
1953—United States 612; Great Britain 51% 
1955—United States 8; Great Britain 4 
1957—Great Britain 7; United States 4 
1959—United States 815; Great Britain 316 


ociation Championships 


enn 
2 


Year Winner 
1951./Sam Snead 
1952 .| James Turnesa 
1953 .| Walter Burkemo 
1954 .| Melvin Harbert 


Year Winner 
1956 .|Jack Burke 
1957.|Lionel Hebert 
1958 .| Dow Finsterwald 


Year Winner Year Winner 
1941 .| Vic Ghezzi 1946. hon Hogan 

1942 .|Sam Snead ’ 1947 | J. Perricn (Aust.) 
1943.| (Not played) 1948 .)Ben Hogan 
1944.|Robert Hamilton 1949. Sam Snead 
1945 .|Byron Nelson 1950.|Chandler Harper 


1959.|Bob Rosburg 


1955.1 Doug Ford 1960.|Jay Hebert 


Bee 3 i Chances of Scoring a Hole-in-One 

ased on years of play in the New York World-Telegram and The Sun 

the chances of scoring an ace are 8,606 to one. Ten aces were scored in the a-aeek perigas an tole 
Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y., at ‘Bayside, 1933; Frank S. Schriver, Chester, N. Y., at Forest Hill 
Field Club, ‘and T. A. Menzel, Stamford, Conn., ‘at Leewood Golf Club, 1937; “Oscar Goess, Bellmore 


N. Y., at Bayside, 1941; Emery Thoma as, at Forest Hill, 1947; Al Collin: 
Grauer, Dunwoodie; Ralph Muranelili, Split Rock; Joseph J. Farrell, Split Heonecay oes 


Knollwood, 1953, 


Ernest R, 
B. Lowery, 


Holder : 
rt—Unpaced 


j 


Salt Lake City........ 
.|Bordeaux, France 


F ta d 
M US = ee ice ace 7 
J. 


Philadelphia. . 
" aire fs. ain es | OONGOM caer tate 
Saha eins pa01r ie COG. athe Pan LAION TAYLOR. cos oieiacislele oan Philadelphia. . 
Ce Riiecou nigh Bee a Le a otal a ae ae Philadelphia. ... 
500 meter......./ 0:20 = |G. Claverie, France............. Bordeaux, Fr: te Te = 
1 kilometer..... | 0:36 + |Georges Paillard, France........ Pai st ape 
DyPOUr se... . 5 87.918 kms. |Jose Mieffret, France........... (PSUS coos 2 ore ote SEAT 
WORLD RECORDS ESTABLISHED UNDER U.C.I. 1947 CLASSIFICATIONS 


Distance [ Time Holder Place | 
Professional—Outdoor—Unpaced 

1km, (lying) lattes ces 2 RS ei earcaieets M. Morettini, Italy......... 
1 km. (stand e) Eso 08. inald Harris, England... . 
10 kms. (standing). ..}12:22.8..........|R. Riviere, France..........|Milan, Italy...... * 
20 kms. (standing) .. ./24:50.6 . Riviere, France.......... SALY 5 acorke Sept. 23, 
POUL arte el te sl ae setae 2 47 km, R.: Riviere, France......... +... (Sept. 23, 1 

: Amateur—Outdoor—Unpaced — 
1 km. een lee ws... ]1203.4............/G. Tomaselli, Italy........../Milan, Italy... 
1 km. (standing)..../1:07.5............|S. Gaiardoni, Ital, ./Rome, Italy. ..... July 3 
10 kms, (standing)...}t ,|E. Baldini, Italy .|Milan, Italy...... Sept. 5, 56 
20 kms. (standing) 2 220.05 2 Sac « ../E. Baldini, Ital .|Milan, Italy . . (Sept. 8, 1956 
WGROUEE sickle. Sse rans 46 km., 393.61 m./E. Baldini, Ital Milan, Italy Sept. 19, 1956 


Bob Pfarr, Kenosha, Wis., and Charles Hewitt, Boston, Mass:, set a world amateur 1,000-meter 
record of 1:14.5 in a dead heat trial, Milwaukee, Wis., July 16, 1960. 


Bicycle Racing in 1960 , ae 

Nice-Genoa Race (130 mi.), Mar. 20—Jean Sta- Tour de France (2,607 mi.), July 1-17—Gastone 
blinski, France, 5:12:11.0. Nencini, Italy. 

National Intercollegiate Sprint Championship, U. S. Olympic Trial (11214 mi.), New York, N. Y., 
Hartford, Conn., May 7—Bob Fischer, City College UN et Bob Tetzlaff, U. S. A , 4:40:48.4° 
of New York, 15 points. 2, es Chowen, Woodland Hills, Calif.; 3, B: 

National Intercoll. Road Race (39 mi.)—Bill | Freund, Detroit, Mich. aaa 
Pflug, St. Peter’s, 1:40:12.0. World Amateur Sprint Championship, Leipzig, 

Tour of Somerville, N. J. (50 mi.), May 30—Mi- | Germany, Aug. 7—Sante Gaiardoni, Italy, Women: 
chael Hiltner, Pacific Palisades, Calif., 2:00:30.7. Galina Yermolyeva, USSR. ae 

U. S. All-Around Road Race Championship (50 Professional World Road Championship (173.5 
mi,), Rahway, N. J., July 4—Bob Tetzlaff, U. S. mi.), Sachsenrin, East Germany, Aug. 14 R 
Army, 1:59:55.8. Van Loy, Belgium, 7:47:27.0. : 


’ Amateur Wrestling Championships in 1960 


NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 20-Apr. 2 


FREE STYLE GRECO-ROMAN 

114.5 Lbs.—Gil Sanchez, Takedown Club, Lamar, a Bas Lbs.—Gil Sanchez, Takedown Club, Lamar, 
Colo. olo. 

125.5 Lbs,—Carmen Molino, New York A.C. 125.5 Lbs.—Lynn Griffith, unattached, Colorado. 

136.5 Lbs.—Linn Long, unattached, Colorado. ; eae Lbs.—Lee Allen, Multnomah A. C., Porf- — 

147.5 Lbs._Frank Bettucci, New York A.C. SRC ES: 5 ; 

160.5 Lbs.—Doug Blubaugh, New York A. Cc. reed Lbs.—Larry Wright, unattached, Oregon 

174.5 Lbs.—James Ferguson, prea Bs 160.5 Lbs.—Joe Vastag, Olympic Club. 

191 Lbs.—Frank Rosenmayr, Olympic Club. 174.5 Lbs.—Russ Camilleri, U. S. Air Force. 


Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, unattached, Cleve- 191 Lbs.—Frank Rosenmayr, Olympic Club. 


land, Ohio. ha 
Team—1, New York A:C.; 2, Olympic Club; 3, fh hi a Harlow Wilson, U, 8S. Navy, 


Oregon State. i ‘ 
Outstanding Wrestler—Frank Rosenmayr, Olym- wen rey ser a. ve (Hawaii) : a ee 
pie Club. Air Force. 


National Collegiate A.A. Championship, College Park, Md., Mar. 25-26—Oklahoma. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Championship, Princeton, N. J., Mar. 11-12—(tie), Penn State and Pitts- 
burgh. 


International Cricket Records—The Ashes Trophy 
ENGLAND VS. AUSTRALIA : 


“The Ashes,” mythical trophy of world cricket supremacy gained its name irom a humorous ; 
story in the London Sporting Times after England lost the 1882 test match with Australia, The 
story said the body of English cricket would ‘be cremated and the ashes taken to Australia. In 1883 
an earthenware urn five inches high, filled with ashes, was presented to Ivo Bligh (Lord Darnley) 
of the English team in Melbourne, Australia, Results since 1933 have been: 


1953 England 1956 England (2 to 1, 2 drawn) i 
fereet atntralia: 1954— England (3 to 1) 1959 Australia (3 to1,1 drawn), . 


rd—Hanif Mohammad of Pakistan, playing for Karachi against Bahawalpur, 
Fan i 1980, sored: 499 not out, highest innings ever recorded in a first-class cricket match. : 


}\ 


866 Sporting Events—Skeet ae Rifle and Pistol Championships 


Skeet Shootin 


Ry duke S T ae 


ae agree oo in 1960 


G ASS 


ynnhaven, Va., July 31-Aug. 6 


Open Individual Liat Pe 
All-Around—William Hay Rogers, , 


Atherton, Calif. 546 x 550 
All Gauge—Peter ‘Gandy, ‘Los Sassen? 
Calif. 250 x 250 
20 Gauge—William Hay Rogers, ‘Ather- 
ton, Calif. 100 x 100 
Small Gauge—William Hay Rogers, 
Atherton, Calif. 100 x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—William ‘< Brown, 
dr. Birmingham, Mich............... *100 x 100 
Special Events—All Gauge 
Western Sree aAbert. P. Lofgren, 
Chicago, Ill. ... 100x 100 
Eastern Open—James “Downing, Jr., 
South Hadley Falls, Mass........... 100 x 100 
Champion of onan pena ed Cc. 
Scherer, Waukesha, Wis............ 00x 100 
puior Ladies—Sylvia Jennings Gro- = 100 
x 


n, N.Y. 

Beg duntor—David “A. Wilson, Pboe_ 

EMV eneiaiics sc inseseeesece. ‘9Eix~ 160 
Veterans (70 or older)—Joseph M. 

George, Sudlersviiie, Md 
Military Indivyidual—Major O. R. 

Davis, USMC, Springfield, Va....... 249 x 250 
Gollesis+e—William T. Sesnon 3d, Univ. 


of Southern California. . 250x 250 
Ladies’ ehimplonships 
All-Around—Mrs. Katharine Dinning, 
Ruxton, Md.. 527 x 550 
All Gauge—Miss" ‘Kathleen McGinn, 
Houston, Texas. 245x 250 
20 Gauge—Mrs. Betty Myers, West- 
over AFB, Mass. 99x 100 
Small Gauge—Miss _ Kathleen “Me- 
Ginn, Houston, Texas. 95x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge Mrs. Katharine 
Dinning, Ruxton, Md.. St Soin ce OO ian LOO) 


Senior ie etnmicuships (60 and older) 
All-Around—Robert R. Bogie, ‘Loon 
COMI Lists SeGitnus es oe anes ses 5382 x 550 
ae Gau (la sioed R. Bogie, Loon 


a) *249 x 250 
20 Gauige—Baward Docherty, Holyoke, 
Mai 9x 100 
Small “Gavge—6i ‘Conrad, ‘Stiliwaier, 
Minn en. x1, 100 


Sub-Small <a e—Robert R. Bogie, 
Poon Take Ne. eee. 2 ae wits 91x 100 


Sub-Senior 7 Gites aus (50 and older) 
All-Around—Harry W. Wright, Balti- 


Ait eae aianiy W Wig Es ee 
uge— T - 
more, Mid. *249 x 250 


20 | Gauge—W. I ‘Bentley Thomas, ‘Chag- 
8, O 


Small Gaiige- Aus “Laird, Stockton, 
Calit- *100 x 100 
Sub-Smali Gauge Claude “Ww. Pur- 


baugh, Monrovia, Calif............. *98 x 100 
Junior Championships 
All-Around—Edward Brown, Birming- 
am, ODS, sa 52 as. 12h ee Seles ae onl Pe 
All Gauge—Daniel A. Niederer, Elm- 
hurst, Til. 249x 250 
20 Gauge—Edward “Brown, “Birming- 
ham, Mich. 99x 100 
Small Gauge—Edward Brown, ‘Birm- 
ingham, Mich. 99x 100 
Sub-Smali Gauge—Miner Cliett, ‘Chil- 
dersburg, Ala.. .. 94x 100 
maanes Chasiviseatioe 
All-Around—J. V. Eliot, Jr., Chicago, 
Til. (Remington) . 538 x 550 
All Gauge—Wilbur E. ‘Cox, Wilmington, 
Del. (Remington). 249x 250 
20 Gauge— David Yaeger, Anoka, Minn. 
(Federal) . 98x 100 
Small Gauge—Fred ‘D, Missildine, Sea 
Island, Ga. (Winchester-Western) . 100 x 100 


Sub-Small Gauge—J. V. Eliot; Jr., 
Chicago, Ill. (Remington)........... 96x 100 
Two-Man Teams 


All Gauge—William T. Sesnon 34d, 
Beverly Hills, and Peter Candy, Los 


Angelen Galite.<c..04 5.0 cee ee *500 x 500 
20 Gauge—William T. Sesnon 3d and 
Peter Candy 199 x 200 


Small ange --onne Laird, “Stockton, 

and aa Hay Rogers, Atherton, 

Calif *200 x 200 
Sub- Smali Gauge—Wiilliam A. ‘Brown, 

Jr., Birmingham, Mich., ‘aa Kenneth 

Sediecky, Baldwin, Mich. . ...*199 x 200 


*New fect for NSSA Gkoniniccehin Tournament, 


National Rifle and Pistol Championships in 1960 


Source: National Rifle Association of America 


Outdoor 


Civilian Highpower Rifle (NRA)—Dr. Kenneth 


National Pistol Champion—ist Set. William B, | C. Erickson, St. Paul, Minn., 638-50. 


Blankenship, Jr., U. S. Army, 2636- 

Smallbore Rifle, Prone (.22 Cal 
Cook, Adelphia, Md., 6390-508. 

Smallbore R. fle, Four Position (.22 Cal.)—Set. 
Alan M. Dapp, USMCR, 1544-78 

Highpower Rifle (NRA)—Dr. Kenneth C. Erick- 
son, St. Paul, Minn., 638- 

M1 Service ‘Rifle Specialist 4th James T. Lamm, 
U.S. Army, 644-54. 

Women’s Pistol—Lucile Chambliss, Winter Hav- 
en, Fla,, 2496-52. 

Women’s Smallbore Rifle, Prone—Lenore Jensen, 
Allen Park, Mich., 6368-435. 

Women’s Smallbore Rifle, Four Position—Jilann 
O, Brunett, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1504-48. 

Collegiate Smalibore ifle, Prone—vVictor L. 
Auer, Sherman Oaks, Calif., 6384-429. 

Collegiate Smallbore Rifle, Four Position—Miss 
Jilann O. Brunett, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1504-48. 

Junior Smallbore Rifle, Prone—Marianne M. 
Jensen, Allen Park, Mich., 6366-435. 

Junior Smailbore Rifle, Four Position—Mack B. 
Hodges 3d, Arlington, Va., 1515-64, 

Civilian’ M1 Service Rifle—Thomas G. Kilfoil, 
Livermore, Calif., 636-51. 

Women’s M1 Service Rifle—Mrs. Sally A. Sloan, 
St. Paul, Minn., 615-33. 

Collegiate Mi Service Rifle—Thomas G. Kilfoil, 
Livermore, Calif., 636-51 

Junior M1 Service Rifle—Otis G. Philips, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., 616-26. 

Women’s Highpower Rifle SABA os Mrs. Miralotte 
S. Ickes, Berkeley, Calif., 631-59. 


Collegiate Highpower Rifie (NRA)—Thomas E. 


eee E, | Graham, Anderson, Ind., 612-30 


Junior Highpower Rifle (NRA)—Robert D. Good- 
ell, Duarte, Calif., 614-41. 


National Trophy Matches 


ze ee see Andrew N. Jackson, U. S. Army, 
Pesecrs Pistol—U. S. Army Pacific Blue Team, 
Rifle—PFC Ronald L. Devies, Jr., U. S. Army, 


Team Rifle—U. S. Army Blue, 1485-139. 


Indoor 


Smallbore Bide (.22 Cal.)—Lt. Tommy G. Pool, 
U.S. prEyete 

Junior uiaithore Rifle—Harry M. Malik, Jr., 
Washington, Pa., 393. 

Junior Smallbore Ritts Team—Frazier-Simplex 
Junior Rifle Club, 1539 

College Smallbore Rifle—Walter A. Hutchens, 
U. S. Naval Academy, 292. 
eres Smallbore Rifle Team—Oregon State, 


Pistol—ist Lt. David Cartes, U. S. Army, 883. 
Pistol Team—U. S. Army, 1165. 
Smallbore Rifle Team—U. S. Army, 1583 
College eer an B. Hubard, U. S. “Military 
Academy, 2 
noose Pistol Team—U. S. Military Academy, 


ain 4 National Rifle Association of America 

e Association is a non-profit organization open to any citizen of the United States upon pr - 
tation of required character references; non-resident membership is available to citizens of vorelga 
countries. Objectives of the Association are to promote social welfare, public safety and national 


defense; to educate and train citizens in the safe, 
encourage the lawful ownership and use of small 


efficient handling of small arms and generally to 


arms. It works to promote efficiency in the use 


of such arms by its members. The American Rifleman is the Association’s official journal. Ex 
Vice-President: Franklin L. sae ptadhingten, D. C. Secretary: Frank C. Daniel, {00 Rhone taleng 


Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. 


Sporting Events—Trapshooting; Marbles Champions; Volleyball 861 
-Trapshooting Championships in 1960 


61ST GRAND AMERICAN TOURNAMENT 
Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 19-27 


Grand American Handicap 


ere Gee Indianapolis, 
Ind. (20 yds.).. 100 x 100 
‘om meter green illott, Drexel Hill, 
Pa. worl yds.) ee in shootoff 
eens “Michael, ‘olo, Mis- 
souri (20 yds. 98x 100 
Sub-Juniors—B: Lambert, ‘San Diego, 
Calif. (20 yds.) (97 x 100 in shootoff). 97x 100 
Professionals—W. J. Hire, mini? SS oes = 
ONnION(22*ydS!) io sae eee 94x 100 


Preliminary Handicap 


Men—Karl Mikkelsaar, Jr., Calga: 
Alta,, Canada (20 yds.) (23 in shooto 99x 100 
Women—Leona Hard, Brookhaven, N, 


Y. (19 yds.). 97x 100 
Woniore= Kent ‘Stauffer, Trotwood, Ohio 

(19 yds.). 96x 100 
Professionals—R. J. Tobin, Lambert, 

Ques Canada (22-yds.) 26650. ae oe 95x 100 


Clay Target Championship 

Men—Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, pied 
(275 x 275 in shootoff). 200 x 200 
Women—Helen Urban, Mentor, Ohio.. 197 x 200 

Juniors—George Burruss, Ft. Collins, 
Olt Ala lh atek se sus wae 200. X 200 
Sub-Juniors—Britt Robinson, Tahoka, 
Texas.. 196 x 200 

Professionals—D. ‘Lee Braun, San Ma- 
teo, Calif... 200 x 200 


Class Pie gianahina:: 


Class AA—George Newmaster, Lebanon, 

Pa, (176 x.175 in shootoff).=....5... 200 x 200 
Class A—Frank Dissinger, Lebanon, Pa. 

(25 in gs) aoe ff) . 200 x 200 
Class B—W. Fentzloff, “Washington, 

N. J._(25-25 at BHOOUOID iO. cone cata 199 x 200 
Class C—Cecil Becker, Godfrey, Ill. (25 

in shootoff) . 197 x 200 
Class D—James ‘Hall, ‘Ir, ‘La Grange, 

K 197 x 200 


y. 
Women—lIva Jarvis, Phillipsburg, Kans. 192 x 200 
Juniors—Kevin Onka, Sugar Creek, Mo. 200 x 200 
Professionals—R., 8, Andrews, Jr., 
SPER SOM: AVUISAI ye x 10 gchasene oi st cre wets ha wee 200 x 200 
Champion of Champions 
Men—Merle Stockdale, Ackley, Iowa 


(175 = 175 in shootoff). J.0..5....... 100:x 100 
Women—Julie Deckert, EWA Se 

Wis. 99x 100 
J unior—Eugene Clawson, Ir., Missoula, 

Mont. (25-25 in shootoff).........,. 100 x 100 


Class C—Lou Schuetz,’ Elmhurst, Til... 
Class D—Horace Miles, Horse Cave, Ky 91x 100 
i a te Hard, Brookhaven, 


Juniors—Glen Everts, Pewaukee, Wis. 95x 100 
Professionals—R. J. ‘Tobin, pepe as 
Que., Canada. . voce . Oh Xe 
Vendelis Hanaica 
Men—Frank Sidebotham, Telford, Pa. 


(20 yds.). 100 x 100 
Women Evelyn ‘Eperiessy, Johnstown, 
Pa. (19 yds.). 96x 100 


Tentoee arene Clawson, Jr, “Missoula, 
Mont, (21 yds.).. 
Professional—Harvey Fisher, 
land, Oreg. (23 yds.).. as wot ated 
High- Over<All 
Men—Bob Stifal, Casey, Tit......... 974 x 1000 
ip ee aot Hard, BrOCRRSvEa 


Junior—Kevin Onka, Sugar Creek, 9 x 1000 
Frolet ost Hel L. Andrews, Jr: Jack- : 
son, Miss. : -.... 955 x 1000 


tother Chasanionanine 
All-Around—Carl Buchanan, ses Law- 
renceburg, Ind.. 390 x 400 
Introductory Singles—Larry “Grave- 
Bek Amarillo, Texas (25-25 in shoot- 


(.) ema eer res ene 8 Oi 
Men’s Veterans’—Adolph Nelson, De- 

troit, Mich.. 99x 100 
Women’s Veterans’—Mrs, Van Mark- 

er, Versailles, Ohio. 100 x 100 
Husband and Wife—Helen and Dick 

Urban, Mentor, Ohio 392 x 400 
Parent and Child—Mike and Kevin 

Onka, Sugar Creek, Mo............. 397 x 400 
Brother and Brother—G. B. and H. C. 

Fisher, Findley, Ohio. 392 x 400 


Zone Singles—J. Hood Nichols, Jeffer- 

son City, Tenn. 100 x 100 
Zone Team—Central Zone: Gordon 

Still, Elm Creek, Nebr.; Bueford 

Bailey, Big Springs, Nebr.; Victor 

Reinders, Waukesha, Wis.; Marvin 

Driver, issouri Valley, Iowa; Day- 

ton Dorn, Big Springs, Nebr......... 989 x 1000 
State Team—Pennsylvania: Howard 

Lewis, John Miller, George Newmast- 

er, Andrew Long, Sam Ambler....... 987 x 1000 


51ST ANNUAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., May 13-15 


pees Sawer’, a E. ges Cranston, 


Preliminary Hdcp Mra. Fleanor 
Bryce, Bronxville, Ny Y. (18 way 


peers Harold 2: Reet Bars’; 
Conn.. ware ; 198 x 200 


Women—Mrs. “Alice Worthington, 


Hartsville, Pa. 7.2ies ee ee 181 x 200 
96x 100 | Senior—Ben LIRA SOY Newburgh, 

NY: 194 x 200 
Junior—Richard ‘ Noering, “New York, 

oo EN: Xi: ”.. 179x200 
Amateur Singles’ Hacp. —Charles L. 
a, olmery Pa, Me geet Bgl 

shootoff) . j 93 x 100 


National Marbles Peurnament Chsaipies 


The National Marbles Tournament, inaugurated in 1924, is held annually with contestants sponsored 
by daily newspapers. Recent winners and their ages: 


1951—-Shirley Allen, 14, Beckley (W. Va.) Post- 
peas Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleveland (Ohio) 
re; 
< 1952—Russell Gwaltney, 14, Salem (Va.) Recrea- 
tion Dept.; Dorothy Hobbs, 13, Augusta (Ga.) 
Herald. 

1953—Jerry Roy, 13, Huntington (W. Va.) Her- 
ald-Dispatch; Arlene Riddett, 14, Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Kiwanis Club. 

1954—Bobby Hickman, 14, Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch; Wanita Kuchar, 9, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer. 


, be ater! Jones, 14, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Recrea- 
ion De 

1956 Fred Brown, 14, Beckley cw. Va.) Post- 
Herald. 

1957—Stanley Herold, 12, Summersville, W. Va. 
eee Post-Herald). 

1958—Dennis Kyle, 14, Richwood, W. Va. (Beck- 


ley Post-Herald) 
14, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 


1959—Mat Wysocki, 
Recreation Dept. 

1960-—Tommy Meade, 14, Yonkers (N. Y.) Ki- 
wanis Club. 


National Volleyball Championships in 1960 


arold T. Friermood, Director of Health and Physical Education, National Council of 
2 ee Cap YMCAs of the U.S 


31st National U.S. Open, Dallas, Texas, May 11- 
14—Los Angeles West Side Jewish Community 

nter. 
Ooh National YMCA Senior, Dallas, Texas, May 
12-14—Hollywood YMCA Stars. 

28th National YMCA Masters, Dallas, Texas, 
May 11—Hollywood YMCA Comets. 

22nd Men’s American Turners, Chicago, IIl., 
Apr. 9-10—New York Turn Verein. 


17th Waomencs American Turners, Chicago, IIl., 
Apr. 9-10—North St. Louis Turners, 

2th National Women’s USVA, Dallas, 'Texas, May 
12-14—Santa Monica (Calif.); Mariners. 

12th National Collegiate, Dallas, Texas, May 1i— 
George Williams College, Chicago, Tl. 

9th National Armed Forces, Dallas, Texas, May 
11—6th Region U.S. Army Air Defense Command. 

8th National Jewish Welfare Boards Montreal, 
Que., Apr. 9-10—Lynn (Mass.) J.C.C 


862 Sporting Events—Hockey Champions 
Hockey Champions of 1959-60 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Final Season Standings 


Montreal Canadiens.... 40 18 92 255 178 
Toronto Maple Leafs... 35 26 9 79 199 195 
Chicago Black Hawks... .28 29 13 69 191 180 
Detroit Red Wings..... 26 29 15 67 186 197 
Boston Bruins..... weer 28 34 8 64 220 241 
New York Rangers....' 17 38 15 49 187 247 
Leading Scorers 

GP G A Pts. PIM 
Bobby Hull, Chi..... ams ado 81 
Bronco Horvath, Bos.,. 68 39 41 80 60 
Jean Beliveau, Mont... 60 34 40 74 57 


Andy Bathgate, N. Y.. 70 26 48 74 28 
Henri Richard, Mont... 


Gordie Howe, Det..... 70 28 45 73 46 
B. Geoffrion, Mont.... bol 130° 4b. TE 36 
Don McKenney, Bos... 70 20 49 69 28 
Vic Stasiuk, Bos....... 69 29 39 68 121 
Dean Prentice, N. Y... 70 32 34 66 43 
Dickie Moore, Mont... 62 22 42 64 54 
Norm Ullman, Det.... 70 24 34 58 46 
Bul Hay, Chi... cu 70. 18 ~ -87 bb. sat 
Bob Pulford, Tor....,. 70 24 28 52 81 
John Bucyk, Bos...... 56 16 36 52 26 
George Armstrong, Tor. 70-23" 28). bY 

Gary Aldcorn, Det..... 70 22 29° 61 32 
Marcel Bonin, Mont... 59 17 34 51 59 
Alex Delvecchio, Det... 72 19 28 47 


8 
Andy Hebenton, N. Y.. 70 19 27 46 cS 
Claude Provost, Mont 


69 iz 33 45 26 

70 38 45 100 

63 16 28 44 58 

4 65 21 22 43 4 

Dick Duff, Tor........ 67 19 22 41 51 
Tod Sloan, Chi......., 70 20 20 40 = 54 
Murray Oliver, Det.... 54-20 19. 39 16 
Frank Mahovlich, Tor.. 70 18 21. 39 «61 
Don Marshall, Mont... 70 16 22 = 38 4 
Billy Harris, Tor...... 70 13 25 38 29 
G. Sullivan, N. Y...... 70 12 25-~37 81 
Ron Murphy, Chi..... 63 15 21 36 18 
Bert Olmstead, Tor.... 53.15 «21 36 «63 
Larry Popein, N. Y.... 66 14 22 36 16 
Brie Nesterenko, Chi... 61 13 23 36 71 


Guy Gendron, Bos..... 
Maurice Richard, Mont. 51 19 16 «335 50 
Ron Stewart, Tor...... 67-14 220. 634 28 
Allan Stanley, Tor.,... 64 TO “2-23: 33 22 
John Wilson, Tor...... ZO 215 16> 81 8 


STANLEY CUP PLAY-OFFS, 1960 
(Best 4 out of 7 games) 


Series A 


Montreal defeated Chicago 4 games to 0. 
March 24, Montreal—Montreal 4, Chicago 3. 
March 26, Montreal—Montreal 4, Chicago 3, 
March 29, Chicago—Montreal 4, Chicago 0. 
March 31, Chicago—Montreal 2, Chicago 0. 


Series B 


Toronto defeated Detroit 4 games to 2. 
March 23, Toronto—Toronto 1, Detroit 2. 
March 26, Toronto—Toronto 4, Detroit 2. 
March 27, Detroit—Toronto 5, Detroit 4. 
March 29, Detroit—Toronto 1, Detroit 2. 
April 2, Toronto—Toronto 5, Detroit 4. 
April 3, Detroit—Toronto 4, Detroit 2. 


Series C (Final) 


Montreal defeated Toronto 4 games to 0. 

| April 7, Montreal—Montreal 4, Toronto 2. 
April 9, Montreal—Montreal 2, Toronto 1. 
April 12, Toronto—Montreal 5, Toronto 2. 
April 14, Toronto—Montreal 4, Toronto 0. 


INDIVIDUAL SCORING RECORDS 
Stanley Cup Playoffs 


' GP G A Pts. PIM 
Henri Richard, Mont, . 8 3 9 12 9 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont. 8 2 10 12 4 
Red Kelly, Tor........ 10 3 Sine id 2 
Dickie Moore, Mont... 8 6 4 10 4 
Alex Delvecchio, Det... 6 2 6 8 0 
Jean Beliveau, Mont... 5 2 if 6 
Bert Olmstead, Tor. 10 3 4 7 0 
Larry Regan, Tor. 10 3 3 6 0 
Dick Duff, Tor.... 10 2 4 6 6 
Gordie Howe, Det. 6 1 5 6 4 
Bob Pulford, Tor...... 10 4 1 5 610 
Allan Stanley, Tor..... 10 2 3 5 2 
Carl Brewer, Tor...... 10 2 3 5 16 
George Armstrong, Tor. 10 1 4 5 4 
Marcel Bonin, Mont... 8 1 4 5 12 


NHL ALL-STAR TEAMS, 1959-60 


Position First Team Second Team 
sansa Glenn Hall, Jacques Plante, 
Ragas Oso ie Hn 
D HE z, > 
ae ‘Montreal Toronto 
Defense 


Detroit ‘0 

Center..... Jean Beliveau, Bronco Horvath, 
Montreal Boston 

Right Wing.|Gordie Howe, Bernie Geoffrion, 
Detroit Montreal 

Left Wing. .|Bobby Hull, Dean Prentice, 
Chicago New York 


NHL TROPHY —— 

Stanley Cu Montreal C ens. 

Prince of Wales Trophy—Montreal Canadiens. 
ee Bg valuable player)—Gordon 

owe, Detroit Zs. 

Lady Byng Trophy (Sportsmanship)—Donald 
McKenney, Boston Bruins. 

Calder Trophy (Top rookie)—William Hay, 
Chicago Black Hawks. 

James Norris Trophy (Best defenseman)— 
Douglas Harvey, Montreal Canadiens. 

Vezina Trophy (Leading goalie) —Jacques Plante, 
Montreal Canadiens. 

Arthur H. Ross Trophy (Leading scorer)—Rob- 
ert Hull, Chicago Black Hawks. 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Wrok. 


Springfield............. 43 23 6 92 280 219 
Rochester. . -- 40 27 5 85 285 211 
Providence. 32 2 78 251 237 
Cleveland 34 30 8 76 267 229 
Buffalo. . 33 35 4 70 251 271 
Hershey. .. 28 37 7. 63 226 238 
Quebec City... .. 19 51 2 40 178 333 
Springfield won playoffs. 
LEADING SCORERS 

GP G A Pts. PIM 
Freddie Glover, Ciev... 72 38 69 107 
Bill Sweeney, Spring... 67 37 59 96 14 
Floyd Smith, Spring. .. Wi PSPS bi 82 26 
Stan Baluik, Prov..... 65 "23" 57> .805 7780 
Larry Wilson, Buffalo. . 64 33 45 «©7818 
Willie Marshall, Hers. . 72 #38 +40 78 


99 
Dick Gamble, Buffalo. . 72: 27 » 50) Nea eee 
Stan Smrke, Rochester. 67 40 36 76 18 
Bruce Cline, Spring.... 70 25 50 75 9 
Bob Nevin, Rochester. . 71 32 42 74 10 
ParkerMacDonald, Spr. 65 37 36 73 16 


Hank Ciesla, Roch... .. 64. 27) 44 » VEeae 
Harry Pidhirny, Spr... 69 31 36. 67 10 
Earl Reibel, Providence 69 20 46 £66 6 
Earl Ingarfield, Clev.. . 40 25 40 65 17 


Dune Fisher, Hershey. . 69 22 43 65 £658 
Rudy Migay, Rochester 50 16 48 64 #450 
Phil Maloney, Buffalo. . 46 21 41 62 14 


Pat Hannigan, Roch... 65 29 33 £62 9 
Dan Poliziani, Prov... . 60 30 31 61 82 
Jackie Leclair, Quebec... 72. --22,. 38°) 6h 222 
Bob Barlow, Quebec. ., 72 28 32 60 = 50 
Dave Creighton, Roch.. 58 25 34 59 30 
Ed Hoekstra, Clev..... 66. 20 38 58 4 
Claude LaForge, Hers. . 68 27 31 - 8am 
Art Stratton, Spr...... 46 12 44 56 29 
Howie Glover, Buffalo.. 68 31 25 56 95 
Danny Lewicki, Buff... 62 14 41 55 656 
Bill Dineen, Buff, Clev. 67 26 «28 54 19 
Billy Dea, Buffalo. .... 72 28 26 54 20 


W. Hergesheimer, Buff. 72 #25 29 654 13 


WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Ww L TPts. GF GA 
20 94 2 


Vancouver Canucks..... 44 6 30 177 
Seattle Totems......... 38 28 4 80 270 219 
Edmonton Flyers....... 37 29 4 78 246 240 
Victoria Cougars....... 37 29 4 78 227 194 
Calgary Stampeders.... 32 36 2 66 245 227 
Winnipeg Warriors..... 25 42 3 53 224 262 
Spokane Comets....... 19 48 3 41 201 324 
Leading Scorers 

GP APts. PIM 
Guyle Fielder, Seattle...... 69 31 64 95 12 
Bill MacFarland, Seattle... 70 35 51 86 36 
Rudy Filion, Seattle....... 70 36 49 85 2 
Lou Jankowski, Calgary.... 70 42 42 84 9 
Art Jones, Victoria........ 70 35 44 79 30 
Marc Boileau, Seattle...... 68 32 45 77 54 
Tom MeVie, Seattle....... 70 27 44 71 34 


G, Achtymichuk, Edmonton, 67 20 51 71 44 
Colin Kilburn, Vancouver... 70 23 47 70 79 
Roger Dejordy, Edmonton.. 70 34 34 68 34 
Gordon Fashoway, Victoria. 70 34 33 67 12 
B. Carmichael, Vancouver... 70 29 34 63 29 
Earl Johnson, Spokane..... 69 31 31 62 20 
Eugene Mekilok, Spokane... 70 15 46 61 36 
Ron Leopold, Calgary...... 63 

Sid Finney, Calgary....... 59 28 32 60 6 


Sporting Events—Hockey Champions; Racquets Records; Rowing 863 


1930—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1931—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1982—Toronto Maple 
eats 
1933—New York 
Rangers 
1934—Chicago Black- 
haw 
1935—Montreal 
Maroons 
wage Red 
S 
1837—Detroit Red 
Wings 


Stanley Cup Hockey Champions 


csiipie ag gt Black- 
haw. 
1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—New York 
Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 
ee Red 
1944—Montreal Ca- 
1945—Toronto ‘Maple 


1946—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 


194%—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 

1948—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 

1949—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 

1950—Detroit Red 
Wings 

1951—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 

1952—Detroit Red 
Wings 


1953—Montreat 
. nadiens 


Ca- 


1954—-Detroit Red 
Wings 
1955—Detroit Red 
Wings 
1956—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1957-~Montreal (a= 
nadiens 
1958—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1959—Montreal 
Canadiens 


1960—Montreal 
Canadiens 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; Court Tennis 


National Racquets Champions 


1917- and Cc. C. Pell 
1923 S. G. Mortimer 
1924- 1328 "C. C. Pell 
1926 S. G. Mortimer 
1927-1928 C. C. Pell 
1929 H. D. 
1930 S. G. Mortimer 
1931-1933 C. C. Pell 
1934 E. M. Edwards 
1935 H. D. Sheldon 
1936 E. M. Edwards 
1937-1939 Robert 
Grant III 
1940 W. Ingersoll 


1941 Robert Grant II 1960 Geoffrey Atkins 
National Doubles Champions 
G. Mortimer 


1927 Cc. C. 
1928 J. C. 
1929 C. C. Pell and S. 


1930 Epos Aberdare and, “pr. W. 
1931 C. Pell and S. 


Pell and S. 
F. Simpson ene Cc. N. 


1942-1945 (Not 


played) 
1946 Robert Grant III 
1947 J. R. Leonard 
1948 Robert Grant III 
1949 Robert Grant IIT 
1950 Robert, Grant III 
1951 Robert Grant III 
1952 Stanley W. Pear- 

son, Jr. 
1953 Robert Grant III 
1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 
1957 Charles Pearson 
qaee Clarence C. Pell, Jr. 

959 Geoffrey Atkins 


N. Bruce (England) 
. Mortimer 

H. Leatham 
Mortimer 


1932 S. Ww. Pearson eg Ww. C. Wright 


1933 W. P. 
1934 J. W. 


1948 J. R. 


Charles Ufford, Jr., 
15-10, 15-6, 15-' 9. 


Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, Jr. 
Brooks and H. D. Sheldon 
1935-1936 J. R. Leonard and M. C. 
1936-1941 R. Grant III and C. C. Pell, 

1942-1945 (Not played) 

1946 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, 

1947 R. A. A. Holt and A. R. Taylor “Gangland) 
Leonard and M. C. aricet feed 

1949 Robert Grant III and C. 
1950 Lele Grant III and te 
1951 A. A. Holt and Kenneth Wage 
1952 Renneth Wagg and John Rolland 
1953 David Milford and John Thompson 
1954 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 


SQUASH RACQUETS AND COURT 


National Open Championship, H: 
Jan, 10—Roshan Khan defeated Azam Khan, 15-7, 
11-15, 15-11, 11-15, 15-7. 

Luckenbach Memorial Tournament, Glen Cove, 
L. I., Jan. 10—W. Alston Flagg defeated Malcolm 
Roberts, 15-8, 15-2, 9-15, 15-8. 

Harry Cowles Invitation Tournament, New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 24—Henri Salaun, Boston, Mass., def. 
Harvatd Club, New York, 


nae we 


Sige ar: 
C. Pell, Jr. 


Hartford, Conn., 


Howe Cup (Eastern Women), Greenwich, Conn., 
Feb. 6—Philadelphia ‘‘A’’ team def. Boston and 


New Yor 


‘National Pro Championship, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 


28—Ray Widelski, Hamilton, Ont., def. 


Al Chas- 


sard, Bethlehem, "Pa., 15-8, 16- 8, 15- 11, 15-12. 
National Women’s Championship, Boston, Bares - 

Feb. 27—Margaret Varner, Wilmington, Del., 

Mrs. Carter Simonin, Philadelphia, Pa., 5- 35 11 7 


16 tional Intercoll. 


Mass., Mar. 


Championship, 
6—Steve Vehslage, Princeton, def. 


Amherst, 


1955 Geoffrey Atkins and 
1956-57 Charles and Stanl 
1958 Geoffrey Atkins and 


William Prince 
ey Pearson 
Kenneth ‘Wage 


1959 Clarence C. Pell, Jr. and C, E. Pearson 
Tuxedo Gold Racguet Winners 


1913 H. F. McCormick 
1914-1923 C. C. Pell 
1924 S. G. Mortimer 
1925-1927 C. C. Pell 
1928 S. G. mortnee 
ee 1930 C. C. 

1931 S. G. Mortimer 
1932- Ses Cc. C. Pell 
1934 J. Leonard 
1935 H. . Sheldon 
1936 C. C. Pell 
1937-1939 Robert 

Grant III 
1940 J. R. Leonard 


1942-1945 (Not played) 
es ae Robert Grant 


1948 J. R. Leonard 

1949 Robert Grant Tit 

1956 Robert Grant IIE 

1951 R. A. A. Holt 

i Estey W. Pear- 
on 


1953 Geoffrey Atkins 
1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 
1957 Charles Pearson 
1958 Geoffrey Atkins 
1959 Geoffrey Atkins 


National Squash Racquets Champions 


1907-1908 J: A. Miskey 
1909 W. L. Freeland 
1910 John A. Miskey 
1911. F. S. White 


1914 C. Hutchins 
1915-1917 S. W. Pearson 
1918-1919 (Not played) 
1920 Charles C. Peabody 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 
1924 Gerald Robarts 
1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 
1927 Myles P. Baker 
1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr: 
1929 J. Lawrence Pool 
1930 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 
1931 J. Lawrence Pool 
1932-1933 Beekman Pool 


1934 Neil J. Sullivan 
1935 one Sire 
1936-1938 G Glidden 
1939 Donald Strorbae 
1940 A. W. Patterson 
1941-1942 C. W. Brinton 
1943- ee ee plaven ee 
1946-19 WwW. 
1948 3 1 Seareone oe 
1949 Hunter H. Lott, Jr. 
1950 Edward Hahn 

1951 Kaward Hahn 

1952 Harry Conlon 

1953 Ernest Howard 
1954-56 G. D. Mateer, Jr. 
1957 Henri R. Salaun 
1958 Henri R. Salaun 
1959 Ben Heckscher 
1960 G. D. Mateer, Jr. 


TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1960 
Sam Howe, Yale, 15-14, 15-11, 15-9. 


U. S. 


Doubles Championship, 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Mar. 20—Jim wee and Howard Davis, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., 


G. Giehl Mateer and John F, 


def. 
Hentz, 7-15, 15-7, 15-11, 17-16. 
Court Tennis 
National Amateur Championship, Boston, Mass., 


Mar. 


National 
Nees 


13—Northrup Knox, 
James Bostwick, Westbury, L. I., 6-1, 

Doubles Championship, 
Mar. 26—Alastair Martin and Robert Grand 


Buffalo, N. Y., def. 
4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 
New York, 


8rd, New York, def. Northrup and Seymour Knox 


Buffalo, N. Y., and Aiken, 


S. C., 6-4, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3. 


United States Open Championship, New work. 
N. Y., Apr. 15—James Bostwick, New York, 


and Aiken, S. 
Pa., 6-2, 6-2, 
U. Ss. 


"Open Diubles Championship, New 


cs ne James Dunn, Philadelphia, 


York, 


N. ¥., Apr. 22—James Dunn and William I. Forbes, 
Be haneipbia, Pa., def, James Bostwick and Dwight 
Davis 3rd, New York, N, Y., 6-0, 6-4, 6-3. 


Dad Vail Rowing Association Regattas 
UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Formally inaugurated 1939—Distance 1-5/16 Miles) 


Wr. Site 


2 Se 
1950Poughkeepsie, N. ¥........ 
1951 Boston, Mass...... 


1952Charles River, Boston, Mass |LaSalle 
1953Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. . 
1954Schuylkill River, Phila., 
1955Schuylkill River, Phila., 
1956Schuylkill River, Phila., me 
1957Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. 
1958Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa.. |LaSalle 


1959Schuylklll River, Phila., Pa.. 
1960Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa.. 


Winner 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
. |Boston / Rollins Dartmouth |Tampa La Salle- |Marietta 
Univ. Jniv. Fla. Sou 
voceceees | Lasalle Wash. & Florida So, | Dartmouth|Am. Inter’ 1)/Rollins 
Lee 
Rollins Dartmouth | Florida So. |Marietta. |Am. Inter. 
LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth|Fla. South |Marietta ;|...... ey 
. | Dartmouth | Rollins Amherst Fla, So. ‘Tampa ~:~)... sie arew 
. |Dartmouth | Rollins LaSalle Amherst Brown Fla. So 
LaSalle Rollins Amherst Brown Tampa Fla. So 
.| LaSalle Tampa Rollins Amer. Int. |Brown Clark 
Fordham {Tampa wei Purdue Rollins 
ville 
Brown MenloPark|St.Joseph’s|Iona vote LaSalle 
ec 
Brown St. Joseph’s| Purdue LaSalle Iona Wayne &t. 


i 
| 
1 
i 
i 
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Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records 


The leading American rowing colleges, except 
Yale and Harvard, have sent eight-oared crews 
into competition since 1895. Columbia won that 
year over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., defeating Cornell 
and Pennsylvania in that order. 

In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia. In 1897 Cornell defeatea Columbia 
and Pennsylvania. The following year, 1898, the 
three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was used, 
Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin and 
Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to Pough- 
keepsie. Pennsylvania won that year. Subse- 
quent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
i908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 


1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m. sec. The 
returned to 


colleges again in 1921 
and for four years rowed over a three-mile course, 
but resumed the four-mile course in 1925. 


Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1 
(at Saratoga), Corneil; 1899, Cornell; 1900, W' 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor= 
nell: 1904, Syracuse: 1905, Cornell: 1906, Syracuse: 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 13, 
Sh 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syr: ; 1916, Cor- 
nell. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1926 the course was lengthened to three miles. 

The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 

In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and since 1952 on Onondaga Lake, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


1926 ashington....... -| 19:28.6 |Navy... . ..|Syrac Pe Rea abe Columbia 
1927 Columbia... .. 2.265. 20:57.0 |Washington....|California AN AVS =. oot eyaton Co 
1928 California......... 8:35.8 |Columbia...... Washington. Cornell 2 (6i2556 Navy 
1929; ...|Columbia........- 22:58.0 | Washington. Pennies ace INAV. ccc see Wisconsin 
Metro COLNE. oils sis eres « 21:42.0 |Syracuse. ....|M.LT.......-; California. . . . .|Columbia 
POM UNBVY ss. wc. cere cae 18:54.2 |Cornell........ Washington... .|California..... Syracuse 
1932... .|California......... 19:55.0 |Cornell........ Washington....|Navy......... Syracuse 
1933 (Nov held) 
1934, ... .|California......... 19:44.0 |Washington.... Penn. 
1935....|California........- 18:52.0 |Cornell........ Syracuse 
1936....|Washington....... 19:09.6 |California..... «|Cornell 
1937....|Washington........ 18:33.6 |Navy......... .| California 
eS BEV iia istesicie’s « «jase 18:19.0 |California. . .| Wisconsin 
. -|California. . . 18:12.6 | Washington. . |\Syrac 
.|Washington. 22:42.0 |Cornell... .|California 
Washington... 18:53.3 |California. Princeton 
(Not held) 
Navy (a)....... 13:59.2 |Cornell........ Princeton 
. ashington (a)....| 14:06.4 |California..... 2 
..,| California (a)....... 14:42.6 |Washington.... Princeton 
..|Washington (b)....]/ 8:07.5 |California..... M.LT. 
.| Wisconsin (b)...... 7:50.5 |Washington... . Penn. 
INAVY-(8) . ose weaes 15:08.1 |Princeton...... California 
Navy fa Mrtretctatsiaisic 15:29.6 |Cornell........ Washington... ..|Wisconsin..... Columbia 
BVYNG) Scio ee rea 16:04.4 |Cornell........ Washington. ...|Wisconsin..... California 
Cornell (a). ......; 15:49.9 |Pennsylvania...|Navy......... Washington... ./Stanford 
Cornell (a)........ 16:22.4 BY Sista eres versa Wisconsin. .... Washington... ./Stanford 
Cornell {a Sete crac sunik 15:26.6 |Pennsyivania. .|Stanford...... Princeton. .... Syracuse 
Cornell (a)......5.. APU 230. IN GVY 0. athens Syracuse... >... Princeton. .... California 
.... |Wisconsin(a).......| 18:01.7 |Syracuse..... . avy.........j|California.. ..|Washington 
1960... . (California (a)...... 15:57.0 |Navy.........|Washington....(|Brown........ Cornell-Penn 


Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California in 1939). 


(a) Race at 3 miles. 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 


Other 1960 Piacings: 7, (tie) Dartmouth, Rutgers; 9, Syracuse; 10, Princeton; 11, Wisconsin; 12, 


Columbia. 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 

Year Winner Time Second 
T9284 0,5. Columbia,....... 11:28.6 |California. 
1927 ioe we UNV Wremtesnve arate sie.» 9:45.0 |Syracuse. . 
19280). 3.< INAV Piecacateicveraiale ae 9:42.0 |Cornell..... 
19205 3-5 Syracuse........ 10:23.6 |California. . . 
JO805 &.... Syracuse........ 11:18.2 |Cornell 
1931....., Washington...... 9:49.8 |Cornell...... 
1932..... Syracuse........ 10:59.0 |\Navy....... 
1933 (Not held) 

1934..... Washington...... 10:50.0 |Syracuse.. .. 
Washington,...... 10:29.0 |California,... 
.|Washington...... 10:19.6 |California. . . 
Washington,..... 9:15.4 |California. .. 
i California....... 9:30.4 |Washington, . 
....-|Washington...... 9:31.0 |Columbia.... 
SOPROU, etic iels acc 10:55.2 |Princeton.... 
Cornell...... 9:57.7 |Wisconsin. .. 
Not held) 
.|Washington...,,.)  9:30.3 |Syracuse.... 
.| Washington ' 9:46.9 |Navy....... 
Washington 9;40.2 |Cornell., 
.| Washington. 7:13.2 |Princeton 
Washington 8:05.4 ms) Ut Be 
Navy Sa ae 10:16.9 |Cornell 
.|Washington. 10:55.4 |Cornell, 
Mornellns oe civ se 10:18.5 |Washingt: 
1955...... Cornell. fo. as as 10;33.1 |Washington. 
1956...... Syracuse........ 11:12.0 |Navy....... 
itty rn UNV Gea eas 5.0 sds 10:25.2 (ML. 3S u2 
Ane Beats 1s Coen Pec 11:25.0 |Navy....... 
Beaten = orne 11:47.5 |Washington. 
EOG6O 5 ov Navy 10:45.7 |M. I. Tek 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 


JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 


Winner Time Second 
Penn. 
Columbia 
A Rieke Cornell 
a ege | COOLMON, he cee 21.2 |Columbia 
Cornell oats 39.0 | Washington 
Sts Eeteonae piace ae 13:37:6 ei 
Fans AG. eintsis wile 341. alifor ni 
(Not held) ee 
....]/Syracuse........] 15:40.6 |Navy 
.«-.|Washington...... 14:58.8 | Navy 
....| Washington. ..... 14:42.2 | Navy 
....| Washington...... 13:44.0 |Navy 
....| Washington. ..... 13:49.2 |California 
....|Syracuse........] 13:46.6 | Washington 
Sree pa a I Sieve ae rete Navy 
....'California,...... 740.4 | Washi: 
(Not held) ngios 
....|California,......] 14:30.4 |)Navy 
veye)| Washingtons o.<: « 14:28.6 |California 
..|Washington...... 16:00.0 |Navy 
Washington (b)...| 8:10.4 |California 
California (b) 8:05.1 |Washington 
Navy..... 15:37.3 |Washington 
Washington 16:30.6 |Navy 
Cornell 16:20.6 |Navy 
..|Cornell. .. 16:23.2 |Pennsyivania 
....| Washington. 17:01.5 |Cornell 
-++./Cornell...... 15:46.8 |Syracuse 
é ape | CODNOLL SN a resaeal hea 11:33.5 |Syracuse 
..../Catifornia. “2... 17:53.5 |Washington 
ia os: (OOrnells gions. wecinee 16:12.0 |California 


Other 1960 Placings—Freshmen: 3, Washington; 4, Syracuse; 5, Princeton: 6 : : 
8, Dartmouth; 9, Rutgers; 10, Pennsylvania. Junior Varsity: 3. avy; 4, Washingion: 5. Rutere ie 
Pennsylvania; 7, Dartmouth; 8, Syracuse; 9, Princeton; 10, Columbia, . oes ele 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 865 
Yale-Harvard Rowing 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852. The original race, the first intercollegiate 
event, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed 
over a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake 
Winnepesaukee. From 1859 through 1875 coxswains 
were dispensed with and the 6-oared boats were 
steered by a rudder controlled by the bow oar, in 
races at various sites. The two colleges returned 
to eight oars with cox for their first four-mile 
race, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at 
Springfield, Mass., Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. 
The course was changed to the Thames River at 
New London, Conn., in 1878. 


The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusive Yale 
won 30 races and Harvard 30. Previous records 
for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity crews 
will be found in The World Almanac for 1936 and 
later issues. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 
two miles except 1915 and as noted below. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Time 
Winner | Loser 
20:26.0 | 20:32. 
20:14.4 0:21. 
22:35.2 | 22:39.0 
20:21.6 | 20:56.0 
21:20.0 | 21:39.0 

0:09, 20:30.6 
22:21. 22;30.0 
21:29.0 | 21:42.0 

2:46, 22:53.6 
19:51,8 | 20:01.6 
20:19.0 | 21:04.0 
20:19.0 | 20:40.6 
20:02.0 | 20:06.4 

:20.0 | 20:23.8 
248.4 9:53.90 

21:38.0 | 22:09.0 

20:40.0 | 20:53.4 


Time 
Date Won by 
Winner | Loser 
1942......'Harvard (2 miles)..| 10:09.6 1 10:40.0 
Per mad ie held est oa 
Be ae arvar' miles) . 218.0 9:36.0 

TO47 cis atoiele Rarvard.......... 20:40.0 | 20:46.0 
1948......|Harvard.......... 19:21.4 | 19:23.0 
1949.. WIG). sn clemtereteene 19:52.8 | 19:54.0 
1950.5... 4. Harvard > auccctaee 21:36.4 | 21:37.2 
DODGE ate esis arvard) secs sone 21:26.0 | 21:48.2 
BOSS cp sans RIG cieccreue are acne 22:49.0 | 22:52.8 
1953...-.. Harvard’... scsi 20:09.0 | 20:20.0 
1954, 004... Valo’ ioigsi sie nn 21:58.4 | 22:02.0 
GSO. es ee pe RR Ge los 20:05.6 |, .. one 
L956. asi. rer ees ic 19 26.051... sac 
ROSS. ces Vale. tsctaseeeee 20:35.0 | 21:03.0 
VORB 2s pike WAC siaieo. sleet al 22:39.0 | 22:52.0 
1959.......|Harvard..........] 19:52.0 | 20;02.0 
11960...... Harvard... ... 5... 19:41.0 | 20:08.3 


Downstream and course record—19:21,4 (Harvard in 1948). 


Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). 
Varsity victories—Yale, 46, Harvard, 49. 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two miles) 


en ee EEE 
Time Time 
Date Won by — Date Won by ———_————_—_ 
Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
1925...... Joust os ci eae 9:50.0 | 10:02.0 10:39.4 
1926...... FEALV ENG picts e 10:36.6 | 10:43.6 
DOZT oa :..0 Yale... .. 9:24.8 9:29.0 9:31.0 
1928...... ALO. ce ssie seaetsieien. 10:47.0 | 11:01.0 9:47.0 
1929...... WAIG vc,ss eater teice 11:00.0 | 11:12.8 i 9:34.4 
193027 \.....: Harvard.....-- 11:07.2 | 11:10.6 3 9342.6 
chs) [eee eee V silo .ere hares 10:43.0 | 10:54.0 FE 11:08.6 
OES nietaite “- Harvard (1}4 mi.) 8:00.6 8:05.2 0 | 10:11.6 
OS325..5.. Harvard.......... 11:49.2 | 11:49.8 2 | 11:05.4 
934 Yal 9:40.2 9:48.6 0 9:56.4 
9:56.0 9:56.4 744.8 | 10:52.4 
10:52.4 | 11:08.4 353.4 4) eee 
11:56.2 | 11:59.4 aie :44.0-) 9:51.8 
10:27.8 | 10:30.4 16:04.4 | 16:15.4 
9:35.0 | 19:39.0 Yale (3 miles)..... 17:05.6 | 17:29.6 
11:33.6 | 11:41.2 .|Harvard (3 miles).| 15:50.0 ! 16:00.0 
10:06.8 10:10.8 Harvard (3 miles). | 15:20.0 | 15:22.1 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 
See 
Time j < w. b Time 
Date Won b — ate ‘on by ESSE 
y Winner | Loser Winner| Loser 
9:51.4 10:01. bBo 2 ere Elarvard: 2. once ter 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
11:00.0 | 11:12. 1943-1946 (Not held) 
9:18.0 9:22. 1947 Yale : 9:52.0 
10:33.0 | 11:43. 1948 Harvard : 9:41.4 
11:07.0 11:09. 1949 Harvard H 9:34.6 
11:02.6 | 11:17. 1950. Harvard 11: 11:16.0 
10:25.0 10:35. 1951 Harvard 10: 10:43.2 
8:16.2 8:30. 1952. Harvard 11: 11:40.4 
12:06.4 12:26. 1953. Yale... v 9:44.5 
9:47.6 9:51. 1954. Harvard 11: 11:25.0 
9:46.0 9.46: 1955.. Yale 340.0 |... cee 
11:01.9 | 11:05. 1956. Yale 138.2)" |) ae 
12:14,2 12:23. 1957 Yale 10: 10:35.0 
10:05.0 10:14: 1958 Harvard 11: 11:17.0 
10:20:0 10:30. POG! Cogs 1% BLL 5 oc olaat see ks 10:45.9 
11 :53.0 12:39. LOCOS ae PParvardiioan. cso 10: 10:17.2 
: 9:51.4 10:01. 
Childs Cup Regatta Winners 
(Inaugurated, 1879; Course, 1-5/16 miles) 
Yr.4 Site Winner Yr. Site Winner || Yr. Site Winner 
1928. |Carnegie Lake. . .| Columbia ||1938./ Carnegie Lake... |Penn 1951. /Carnegie Lake... |Penn 


Columbia ||1939. 


e Lake... 


.| Penn 


1933. |Schuylkill. . . 
1934. |Carnegie Lak 
1935. |Carnegie Lake 


» |Harl .| Penn 
1937. |Schuylkill.,..... Princeton ||1950.| Schuylkill 


‘|/Penn 


Harlem... 
x 1940.) Schuylkill. ‘ 
.| Columbia |/1941.) Carnegie Lake... |Princeton|| 1954. /|Carnegie Lake ... |Penn 
1942.| Harlem... 
.| Princeton |/1943, |} Annapolis, 
Princeton ||1944—| 1947 (Not held) 1957. |Carnegie Lake. . . |\Princeton 
1948.| Carnegie Lake... |Princeton|| 1958. |Schuylkill River. . |\Penn 
1949.} Harlem... 


. |Princeton]| 1952. |Schuylkill River. . |Penn 
Columbia|| 1953. |Harlem River ... 


Princeton 


eer Penn 1955. |Schuylkill River. , |Penn 
a ete Princeton|| 1956. |Harlem River .. .|Princeton 


Palete ysis Princeton|| 1959. |Harlem River... .\Penn 
eae Ye 2 ‘Penn 1960. ‘Carnegie Lake... . |Penn 


pies e Te eee Oe NT 
‘ - " ~ = a! i. 
866 Sporting Events—Intercollegiate, Amateur Rowing 


(Inaugurated, 1841 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race 


. Course, 414 miles) 


For results of races since inauguration see the Worip ALManac for 1936, page 819 


7 2 Cambridge. . | 21:11||1933.|April 1|Cambridge. , | 20:57 
1934. Mar, 89|Gambridge. »| 19:44||1934. |Mar. 17|Cambridge. . | 18:03)| 1949.) M 


k Cambridge. .| 19:27||1935.|April 6/C 
1923.|Mar. 24/Oxford..... 20:54/|1936.|April 4/C: 
1924. {April 5|Cambridge. . | 18:41)|1937.|Mar. 24/0. 
1925. |Mar,. 28|Cambridge. . | 21:50||/1938.|April 2\O 


.|Mar. 27| Cambridge. . | 17:50 
Cambridge. . | 18:57 
ambridge. . | 19:48)|1950.|April 1)Cambridge... 

ambridge. . | 21:06||1951.| Mar. 26 
xford..... | 22:39||1952.| Mar. 


1926. |Mar. 27|Cambridge. . | 19:29||1939.|April 1|Cambridge. . | 19:03)|1954.| Apr. Oxford 

1927, April 2 Sampricie: . | 20:14]|1940. |Mar. 2|Cambridge. . | *9: 1955 .| Mar. 26) Cambridge . . 
1928.|Mar. 3|Cambridge. .|20:25|/1943.|Feb. 13)Oxford..... +4:49|| 1956 .| Mar. 24| Cambridge. . 
1929, |Mar. 23!Cambridge. . | 19:24|/1944.|Feb. 26|Oxford..... *8§:06)|1957.| Mar. 3 Cambridge... 
1930. |April 12|Cambridge. . | 19:09|/1945.|Feb. 24|Cambridge..|..... 1958.|Apr. 5 peg 1 


1931. |Mar. 21|Cambridge. . | 19:26||1946. |Mar. 30/0: 


1932. |Mar. 19|Cambridge. .| 19:11|11947. Mar. 29|Cambridge. . | 23:01|11960.! April slostord.. 


xford . 3.5. 19:54)|| 1959. | Mar. 28) Oxfor 


*Distance 114 miles. 1941-1942—-No races on account of war. 7Distance 114 miles. 
Recapitulation (Races of 1940, 1943, 1944 not counted)—-Cambridge 58, Oxford 47, dead heat 1 (1877). 


Course Record—17:50—Set by Cambridge in 1948. 


Other Crew Racin 


g Regattas in 1960 


| Winner 
Date Site Distance | Winner Second Third time 
Apr. 2\Pelham Manor, N. Y./2,000 meters. |LaSalle........|Iona........../Fordham...... 7:25.4 
Apr. 2|Annapolis, Md...... Tale. es. 2 Navy.........|Geo. Wash ap pr er ae SAP A 6:13.4 
Apr. 9|Pelham Manor, N. Y.|2,000 meters. |Brown...... Fordham...... BS es 7:45.0 
Apr. 16|/Harlem River, N. Y.. |2 ‘miles...... Rutgers....... BOston.= soe. Columbia... comes 10:16.8 
Apr. 16)/Hanover, N.H....... 1 5/16 milcs.. |Brown........ Dartmouth... . ete 5:55.0 
Apr. 16/Springfield, Mass....|1'4 miles....|American Int’l.|Fordham...... TOE Bei et oe! = - 4:52.06 
Apr. 23/Annapolis,Md...... 184 miles. WEVs: sic cage Princeton... .. ara athe’ aaa eagenna eT 9:13.2 
Apr. 23|New Haven, Conn... /1 5/16 miles. . |Yale. sete pes ALIBI EDHGUEN. — 1s x 9h hasec boca eee 6:48.06 
Apr. 23)/Cambridge, Mass... .|134 miles. ... |Harvard Bu ol Syracuse...... fa A Baas KB 8:48.4 
Apr. 23|New Brunswick, N.J.|2 miles. ..... Penn Gye oces - Rutgers =i = 9:58.5 
Apr. 30/Harlem River, N. Y..|15/16 miles.. |Columbia. .... Penn so! o eee (Wale: Joos shot 7314.9 
Apr,  30|Syracuse,N.Y...:.. PAB veh Gl: Seeeremie Syracuse. .....|Dartmouth....j........< 10:22.0 
(Packard prouhy, | 
Apr. 30|/Cambridge, Mass....{|134 miles....|Harvard...... Rutgers. .... . |Wiseonsin..... 8:43.4 
May 7\Derby, Conn.. siz amiles.. ..-F{Penns. 2... Sr fh ee - |Columbia. ... . 11:42.0 
ene t Cup) 
May 7|Syracuse, N. Y...... 5¢ mile IN RUSS a Cornell Syracuse. ..... 3:39.0 
(Goes Trophy) 
May 7\|Princeton, N.J...... 184 miles....|/Harvard...... Princeton... ... 1 Oe Gl eee 8:35.9 
(Compton Cup) 
May mybendea, NY akc Pmilee. cscs MT, Becta es Cornell......../Columbia..... 5:48.2 
(Geiger Cup) oe 
May 7|New Brunswick, N. J./2,000 meters.,/Rutgers....... Boston Univ. ..}, . 6:43.8 
May 14/Worcester, Mass..... 2,000 meters. |Cornell,....... Harvard........ NEV... cise ablcile 6:33.5 
(Eastern Sprint Ch.) 
May 14/Oakland, Calif.......|3 miles...... Washington... .|California..... a Léon Nok Spelt a lc iatorat| |e 
May 21/Philadelphia, Pa... .|15/16 miles../Penn Harvard..... [N@Y Sits tbe mes 6:18.6 
(Adams gup) 
May 21\Ithaca, N.Y. . /2 miles. _.|Gornell. gees Princeton.: .... Yale. ...0c.. «. ). SOR 
May 21|Hanover, N.H. se miles. .. | Wisconsin... . (Dartmouth. «|. 3.55. .sciec oles win eee 
May 21\Cambridge, Mass. 5/16 miles.. |Harvard.......|Princeton..... ValOir scutes 6:42.2 
(Goldthwait Cup) — 
May 28|Ithaca, N, Y. . |2 miles....../Penn. AGOPBOM 5 5s ds, oe alta padi ce tale collins RO 
June 11|Hanover, N. H.. .../2 miles...... Dartmouth. -|Columbia.... . sees | 10:49.6 
June 11Madison, Wis.......'1%{ miles. ... California, N&VY tokens. Wisconsin. . |. 9:00.5 


Amateur Rowing Ch 


am aioaahips in 1960 


86th NATIONAL REGATTA CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Syracuse, N. 


Pairs With Cox—Lake prackanaton, Rowing Club, 
Seattle, Wash, Time—8:37. 

150 Lb. Quads—Undine Bice Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Time—6:33.0. 

Fours With Cox—Lake Washington Rowing Club. 
Time—7:12.6, 

spat tomebas yD “we arias bagke B. C., Philadelphia, 

me—6 
“o/h Sculls—Undine Barge Club. Time— 


rune Without one Washington Rowing 
Club, Time—7:16.0 

pera: Fours With Cox—New York A. C. Time 

Association Singles—Wayne Frye, Potomac Boat 
Club, Washington, D, C. Time—7:13.8. 

Quarter-Mile Dash—William Knecht, 


Vesper 
B. C., Philadelphia, Pa. Time—1:28.0. 


Y., July 7-9 


150 Lb. Quarter- See reoben Houston, New 
“ai A. a finer Gee 6.8. - 
airs out Cox—Lake Washington Ro’ 
Ect tamer boxe cia Sone 
ouble Sculls—Vesper Boat Club, Phil 
Paar Eh HE spate nie Bake, eam 
See ¢ Spe) Barker, » Undin 
So hts. “Detroit Boat Club, eG 
ghts—Detroit Boa ub, Detroit, Mi 
Eiainsicuship siineieetos ee 
ampionship ingles—Harry eI Ves: 
Boat Club, Philadelphia, Pa. Time—8:2 sie 
Eight- -Oared Shells—U. S. Naval Aenasete An- 
eR cb. Double Soulis Uindin 
ouble Scuils—Undine Barge Club, P) - 
ba era Boas: 8. een e a 
Julius H. Barnes Team Trophy—Vesper B 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa. e se 


OTHER AMATEUR ROWING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN aa 


2lst Annual International Seamen’s Lifeboat 
Race (Naut. Mile), Brooklyn, N. Y., May 22—SS 
Breer tiord crew; cox, Ansgar Johansen, Time 

Royal Henley Regatta, Henley-on-Thames, Eng- 
land, July 2—Thames Challenge Cup: Harvard 
Univ. lightweight crew, 6:47.0. Grand Challenge 
Cup: Molesey Boat Club, Great Britain. Princess 
Elizabeth Challenge Cup: Shrewsbury School, 
6:53.0 (new record). Ladies’ Challenge Plate: Eton 
College, 6:50.0. Diamond Challenge Sculls: Stuart 
A, Mackenzie, Leander Club, Henley, 8:03.0. Double 


Sculls Challenge Cup: G, C. Justicz and N. J. Brik- 
ae Great Britain, 7:17.0 (new record). 

8th Annual Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, 
Port Dalhousie, Ont., July 27-30—Senior 135-Lb. 
Fours: Detroit Boat "Club, 7:33.0. Senior Fours: 
Detroit Boat Club, 7:09.0. Senior Doubles: John 
Elgar and Bart Hildebrand, Toronto Argos (row= 
over). Senior 145-Lb. Eights: St. Catharines, 6:39.6. 
Senior 145-Lb. Singles: Jimmy Roche, Hamilton 
Leanders, 8:01.9. Senior 145-Lb. Fours With Sea 
West Side Rowing Club, Buffalo, N. Y., 7:23. 
High School Doubles: South St. Paul (Minn:) a 
S., 5:44.0. Team—Detroit Boat Club, 297 pis. 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records * 867 


Olympic Games Records 


The modern Olympic Set first held - Athens, Greece, in 1896, were the result of efforts by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a Seay promote interest in education and culture, also to foster 
better international Se emennatee through the universal medium of youth’s love of athletics. 


His source of inspiration for the Olym: Mace Games was the ancient Greek Olympic Games, most 

notable of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combined Beha, ae and 

athletic festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festival was that d in 776 B.C., 

onte from which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by ‘‘Olympiads,’’ or peed spans between 
games, 


Originally the games were a mere first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 
approximately 200 yards on _ thi ain near the small city of Olympia—but they rapidly gained both 
in scope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pride. Competition was based on the 
highest ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to participate. 
Winners were iwarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 


thereafter in their individual communities. 


Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost and they bgreh ias into 
professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (394 A.D.). 


Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was “able to 
enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first modern Olympics in 1896. Since then, many 
thousands of athletes representing more than £ nations have competed, and the games further ex- 


panded in 1924 to include the Winter Olym 


c¢ Games. The two worl 


ympi 
cancellations of the games scheduled for 1916, 1940 and 1944. 
SITES AND UNOFFICIAL WINNERS OF GAMES 


wars were responsible for 


1896 Athens <0. Ss.) 1908 London (U. 8.) 1928 Amsterdam (U. S.) Hees Helsinki (U. S.) 
1900 pores A s.) 1912 Stockholm (U. S.)|/1932 Los Nase (U. S.)|/1956 Melbourne thes 
1904 St. uis (U. S.) ||1920 Antwerp (U.S 1936 Berlin (Germany) 1360 Rome (USSR) 
1906 Ane (0. S.) 1924 Paris (U. S.) 1948 London (U. S.) {1964 Tokyo (scheduled) 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


Event Record Holder Nation Site, date 
100-meter run. ..jArmin Hary......|Germany 
200-meter run. . |Livio eel, i Italy. ... 
400-meter run, . Otis Davis. . United States 
800-meter run, . |Peter Snell. . (New Zealand 
1500-meter run re ..|Herb Elliott. - |Australia......./Rome... - 1960 
5000-meter run...... |. [Vladimir Kuts...:|U.S.S.R...2.22! epee, - 1956 
10,000-meter run..... ..|Pytor Bolotnikoyv..|U.S.S.R........./Rome.......1960 
Marathon. 315 ..|Abebe Bikila...... Ethiopia....... Rome. . . 1960 
10, 000-meteér walk... . ...|John Mikaelsson...|Sweden. ... |Helsinki.... . 1952 
50,000-meter walk. ... .. {Donald Thompson. |Great Britain... |Rome.. . 1960 
110-meter hurdles. . . . ., {Lee Calhoun..... .|United States... Melbourne.. . 1956 
400-meter hurdles. ... ../Glenn Davis. .....|United States.../Rome.......1960 
3,000-meter stpl...... . |Zdzislaw STAY ERs 
. pew Teac ; .|Poland.........|/Rome 1960 

High jump...........|7 ft. Lin................|/Rober avla-— 

eh samp kadze. . |U.S.S.R........|/Rome 1960 
Broad jump...... .. . [26 ft. 734 in.............|Ralph Boston.... . {United States. : | [Rome 1960 
Hop, step, ae . |55 ft. 134 in.,...........|Joszef Schmidt. . . |Poland. . ...|Rome 1960 
Pole yault.. ..,/15 ft. 5% in... ..|/Don Bragg. . ‘|United States. . | |Rome 1960 
Discus 194 ft. 2in.... , . |Al Oerter. . : Gee pee . |Rome . -1960 
AVON wietele clesteerse 281 ft. 244 in...... . . |Egil Danielsen. .. . |Norw: waits Melbourne. . 1956 
16-Ib. shot........... |64 ft. 634 ete oe ..|Wm. Nieder. ‘|Onited States. . .|Rome,. 960 
16-Ib. daa tel , .|220 ft. 2 — .. |Vasily Rudenkov. . U.S.S.R.. ..-|Rome,. 
Decathlon. . . |8,392 pts.. .|Rafer Johnson... .|United Siates.. . |Rome.. 


400-meter relay—39.5 s.— { 


United States ie ‘eaker, L. King, I. Aiea B. Morrow), Melbourne. pe 
Germany (Cullmann, Hary, Mahlendorf, Lauer), Rome 1960 


1600-meter relay—3 m. 2.2s.—United States (Yerman, Young, G. Davis, O. Davis), Rome ...... 1960 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 

vacvoee /11.3 8....2. 05 ee . |}Wilma Rudolph,, .|United States.. .)}Rome. . 1960 
pop-meter fa asus cae fad. & 8 are ..».{|Betty Cuthbert. Australia. ; Melbourne.. . 1956 
800-meter run......- 2 Be 4.3 s.. . 6 LS recinaee Bheycova U.S.5.R.. .|Rome.. . 1960 
80-meter hurdles... .- BP iBatsteie Celseitie ss viceisiv 6 cS in Hunts Aor Melbourne.. 1956 

6 ft. 34 in. olanda Bala 2 .|Rome.. : 

Broad fuinp 20 fe. 4035 .|V. Krepinka....../U.S.S.R.. .|Rome.. . 
Discus. 180 ft. 844 .|N. ee AEE , «/U.8.8.R... .. |Rome.. . . 
Javelin. . e 183 ft. 8 in. . Elvira Ozolina. ee ees ../Rome.......1960 
Shot Puts nc. sees - 56 ft. 9% in . (Tamara Press.... .|U.5.8.R... -|Rome.. . 


Australia (de la Hunty, Croker, Mellor cubheere: Melbourne 
400-meter relay—44.5 5.— { United States (Hudson, Williams, Jones, Rudolph), Rome 


SWIMMING—MEN 

. |55.2 s.. Tee veeeseee.|sohn Devitt......|Australia...,... Rome,......1960 
Euncter ees ee rend 18.3 s...........-..|Murray Rose.....|Australia....... Honors ee - - 1960 
1,500-meter free style. 17 m. 19.6 s.. na ,.»,-|John Konrads,.,.. puSiratA ae ; promen 1960 
100-meter back stroke.|1 m., 1.9 s. . .|David Theile..... Australia, . . Rom - 1960 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2 m., 34.4 3... .|John Davies... ...|Australia. . ‘ Helneeie ee, 1952 
400-m. breast stroke. .|6 m., 29.6 a:2) ,. |W, Bathe.........|Germany.. Bae eas .1912 
200-meter butterfly.. .|2 m., 12.8 s.. . (Mike Troy.. :|United States... Rome.. 1960 


eee aeter relay—8 m. ae 6 s.—Australia (K. O’Halloran, J. Devitt, M. Rose, J. Hendrix SAE 


SWIMMING—WOMEN 


CORO e ere ROE Oem eee r ener nat Here reeset erseeerrEtetserivucses 


Te I Pt ..)Dawn Fraser......|Australia.....,./Rome.......1960 
Seciecee ae Lt oe re r ae 348... ‘ |Ethelda Bleibtrey.. |United States... |Antwerp.... . 1920 
ar ormneter free style... |4 m., 50.6 8.. .|Chris von Saltza...|United States...|/Rome. 1960 
100-meter back stroke.|1 m., 9.3 8... ..|Lynn Burke...... United States... |Rome. 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2. m., Tae 8.. . |Anita Lonsborough|Great Britain... /Rome. 
100-meter butterfly.. .|1 m., 9.5 s. . (Carolyn Schuler... |United States...|Rome....... 


400-meter relay—4 m. 8.9 s.—United rete (Spillane, Stobs, Wood, von Saliza), Rome .. 


"1896 T. E. Burke, United States... 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 


Olympic Games Champions 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


60-Meters Run 


1900 A.’ E. Kraenzlein, United States........-..78 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States ......... poets (J 


100-Meters Run 


1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States. 
1906 Bronte Hahn, United States. 


1908 R. E. Walker, South ane 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States. ao 
1920 C. W. Paddock, (3 PR © ee a Seay Per 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great. Britain. Se ee 10.6s 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada.. seeeee LO 4-58 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States: Gee. cess. cae 10.3s 
1936 Jessie Owens, United States ............ 10.3s 
1948 Harrison Dillard, United States ........10.3s 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States........ ..10.45 
1956 Bobby Morrow, United States........... 10.5s 
1960 Armin Hary, Germany ...........-..--- 10.2s 
200-Meters Run 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States........... 21 3-5s 
mone ht err, Canadas: .....-....- esses 22 2-5s 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States............-.. 21.7s 
1920 a Woodring, United paige eee | 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United States. ere fr) 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada’. \ iiviccmuatee 21 4-5s 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States............ 21.2s 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.......-... 20.7s 
1948 Mel Patton, United States ......... -21,.1s 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States........ 20.78 
1956 Bobby Morrow, United States:.......... 20.6s 
1960 Livio Berruti, AtAlyigenseeh ee ates 20.5s 
400-Meters Run 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States.......... 54 1-5s 
1900 M. W. Long, United States.......-.. 49 2-5s 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States ........ 49 1-5s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.......... 53 1-5s 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain,-.walkover 50s 
1912 C. D. Redpath, United States.°........ 48,2s 
1920 B. e D. Rudd, South Africa........ 49 3-5s 
1924 E. Liddell, Great Britain.......... 47.68 
1928 R. s Barbuti, United States........ 47 4-5s 
1932 William Carr, United States............ 46.2s 
1936 Archie ey United States......... 46.5s 
1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica.... ............ 6.25 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B.W.I........ 45.9s 
1956 Charles Jenkins, United States......... 46.7s 
1960 Otis Davis, United States .............+: 44.9s 
800-Meters Run 
1896 BE. H. Flack, Great Britain.......... 2m. lls 
1900 A. E.-Tysoe, Great Britain......, 2m. 1 2-58 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States ...... lm. 56s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States..... 2m. 1 1-5s 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States..1m, 52 4-5s 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States...... lm. 51.9s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain....... lm, 53 2-5s 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain...,.. im. 52.45 


1928 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain....1m. 51 4-5s 
1932. Thomas Hampson, Great Britain. ..lm. 49.8s 


1936 John Woodruff, United States...... Im, 52.9s 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... im. 49,2s 
1952 Mal Whitfield, United States......1m. 49.2s 
1956 Thomas Courtney, United RREPE. -1lm, 47.7s 
1960 Peter Snell, New Zealand ...... .-1m, 46.3s 
1,500-Meters Run 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain...... 4m. 33 1-5s 
1900 C. Bennet, reat “Britain ys on cscs 4m. 65 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States...4m. 5 2-5s 
1906 J. D, Lightbody, United States. ..4m. 12s 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States..4m. 3 2-5s 
1912 A. N. S. Jackson, Great Britain... 3m. 56.8s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain......... ‘4m. 1 4-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. 3m. 53.6s 
1928 H. BH. Larva, Finland. .......... 8m. 53 1-5s 
1982 Luigi Beccali, Italy.............0... 3m, 51.2s 
1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand 3m. 47.88 


1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden. . 
1952 Joseph Barthel, Luxembur 
1956 Ron Delany, Ireland 


1960 Herb Elliott, Australia 3.000605 5/00; 3m. 35.6s 
3,000-Meters Steeplechase 

1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain. 10m. 2- 

1924 Willie Ritola, Finland sens oe om 33.68 

1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland. -9m. 21 4-5s 

1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland. .10m,733.4s 


1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, / Einland RBs sat: 9m. 3.8s 


_..8m, eee 


1912 Ce Kol 
1920 J. Guillemot, France..........- 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Seth poieatee 
illie Ritola, Finland...... 
a Lauri Lehtinen, Finland ...... 
6 Gunnar Hooker, hea 
igae Gaston Reiff, Belg <n oh eG apne ae ee fe 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Caocneaacin paged 14m. 6.0s 
1956 Vladimir Kuts, USSR ...........++ 3m. 39. 
1960 Murray Halberg, New Zealand ..... 13m. 43.45 
Cross-Country ~~ 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland.......... 45m. 11.6s 
5-Mile Run S 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great.Britain....... 25m. 11 1-5s 
10,000-Meters Run 
1912 H. Kolemainen, Finland .......... 31m. 20.8s 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland .......... 30m. 18 4-5s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. . .-....30M. 23.28 
1928 Paavo Nurmi. Fimand........... <i 18 4-5s 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland.. ..30m. 11.45 


1936 Imari Salminen, Finland......... 30m. 15.4s 
1948 Emil Zatopek, ‘Czechoslovakia. ; 


1960 Pytor Bolotnikov, USSR... siceae re 
Marathon 

1896 S. Loues, Greece.......... yA te 2h. 55m. 20s 

1900: 'Teato; “France: icc... tay tune wae . 59m. 

1904 T. J. Hicks, United _— wiles me 28m. 53s 

1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada... ... Thine = — 


1920 H ; Kolehmainen: ae "2h. 32m 
1924 A. QO. Stenroos, Finland. 2 
1928 El Ouafi, France. -..-.. 
1932 Juan Zabala, areencns 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan. Tiki 
1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina. Se 

1952 Emil Zatopek, Cacchasiovekig 2h. 23m. 03.2s 
1956 Alain Mimoun, France 
1960 Abebe Bikila, Ethiopia .. 


10,000-Meters Cross-Country 


1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.... ......... 27m. 15s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland......5....... 32m, 54.85 


1,500-Meters Walk 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States. .7m. 12 3-5s 
3,000-Meters Walk 


1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.. .......... 13m, 14 1-5s 
3,500-Meters Walk 

1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain ........ 14m, 55s 
10,000-Meters Walk 

1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada.......... 46m. 28.4s 

1920 Ugo: Frigerio, Italy..).. s..0...<.- 48m, 6 1-5s 

1924 Ugo Frigerio, [taly <5; nce een cS 49s 

1948 J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden.......... 45m. 13.2s 

1952 John Mikaelsson, Sweden...,..... 45m. 02.8s 
20,000-Meters Walk 

1960 Vladimir Golubnichi, USSR ..... ih. 34m, 7,2s 
56,000-Meters Walk 

1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 10s 


1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.4h. Stee 41, 4s 


1948 J. A. Lundgren, Sweden......... 4h, 41m. 52s 
1952 Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy....... bas sone 07.8s 
1956 Norman Read, New Zealand. 42.85 


1960 Donald Thompson, Great Britain: 4h ooo 30s 
110-Meters Hurdles 
1896 T. P. Curtis, United States........ 17 3-5s 


1900 A. C, Kraenzlein, United States.) °°)’ 15 2.5s 
1904 F, W. Schule, United Statesits.a. 0 ee 1 

1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States ...°")”: 16 1-5s 
1908 Forrest Smithson, United States .......... 15s 
1912 F. W. Kelly, United States ............ 7 15.1s 
1920 ES J. Thomson, Canada ......; irre: (as 
1924 D, C, Kinsey, United States .............. 15s 
1928 S. J. M. Atkinson, South Africa...” 14,.8s 
1932 George Saling, United States...........- 14.6s 
1936 Forrest Towns, United States........... 14.25 
1948 William Porter, United States....///277 13.9s 
1952 Harrison Dillard, United States.......° 13.7s 
1956 Lee Calhoun, United States..... Aspects 13.5s 


1960 Lee Calhoun, United States ....1..111.113'gs 
200-Meters Hurdles 


1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States.......25 2-5s 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States........24 3-5s 
400-Meters Hurdles 
1900 J. W. B, Tewksbury, United Tes — 
1904 H, L. Hillman, United State: Stabet ses Bas 
1908 C. J. Bacon, United States. salar ajo erate tree He 
1920 F. F, Loomis, United States .............. 54s 


ee ee ee 
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948 Roy Co 
1952 Charles Moore, United States 
1956 Glenn Davis, United States. 
1960 Glenn Davis, United States . 


Standing High Jump 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United lad -... oft. 5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States........... 4it. llin 
R. C. Ewry, United States........ 5ft. 1 5-8in 
wry, United States.. .5ft. 2in 
igi Platt Adams, United States....... 1 6ft. 4 1-4in 
Running High Jump 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... 5ft. a 1-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States...... 6ft. 2 4-5in 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States habit 1 
1906 Con week and. ft. 9 7-8in 
1908 H. F. Tr, United Btateson scstced. ft. 3in 
912 ps W. Richards, United en Aria 6ft. 4in 
1920 R. W. Landon, Unite tates. . » 4 3-8in 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States........ 6ft. 6in 
1928 R. W. King, U States........ 6it. 4 3-8in 


1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada...6ft. 5 5-8in 
1936 ae Ne United States 6 6ft. 7 15-16in. 
1948 John L. Winter, ‘Australia. . pieaas 6in. 
1952 Walter Davis, United States. 
1956 Charles Dumas, United State: 


1960 Robert Shavlakadze, USSR .......... i Tft. an 
Standing Broad Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 6 2-5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 1lft. 4 7-8in 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States......... 10ft. 10in 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States. . 10ft. 11 1-4in 
¥912-C. Tsicilitras, Greece ............ 1lft. 3-4in 
Running Broad Jump 

1896 ~ . Clark, United States. 9 3-4in 
1900 A E Kraenzlein, United States. oat 6 7-8in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States. .24ft. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States. ..23ft. 7 1-2in 
1908 Frank Irons, United States...... 24ft. 6 1-2in 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. .24ft. 11 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden. .23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States .24ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States...... 25ft. 4 3-4in 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States... 25ft. 3-4in 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.....26ft. 5 5-16in 
1948 William Steele, United States...... 25ft. 8 

1952 Jerome Biffle, United States -....24ft. ue Rare 


3956 Gregory Bell. United States...... a 14in 
1960 Ralph Boston, United States .... 


400-Meters Relay 
1912 Great Britain.. 3 


1920: United States... 2... J... veces 
1924 United States. ........sercccsee 
eH EEITSVED SOULALES: © cacicise ineic oo tore ev Co vle siere s 4ls 
BOS MITER —SLALES «ico ojepaiv o/vie © 910 ersinioie sie sie oe bn 40s 
Pe eTITUCE OC SSURUES «6 vit wrere. (eo. 2) cleiclerw s)0'e @ e/eietalciove 39.88 
MOAR MUTEITCE (SLALEE 255.0 <c-ev ewe-sieridcactineerees 40.3s 
MBS eIITNGEM ASURLES 000 careless» geen das seen aves 40.1s 
WSertrited States. 6. ee ce nesees- 39.5s 
1960 Germany (U. S. disaual. ) Sarees sees 39.5s 
1,600 Meters Relay 
EOOS United States...........1.sc0sss. 3m, 27 1- = 
$912 United States... caw cece ness 3m. 16.6 
1920 Great Britain... et 5 ay P| iss 
MPEG DTULEO SS UATES a 3 0 ool vical ewieiievicwisiains 3m. 16s 
1928 United States............ 3m. 14 1-5s 
1932 United States...... Moon 3m. 8.2s 
1936 Great Britain....... : 3m. 9s 
1948 United States.......... 3m. 10.4s 
1952 Jamaica, B.W.I. . -3m. 03.9s 
1956 United States..... .3m. 04.8s 
ementnited: States osc... 0c esse st rece 3m. 02.2s 
Pole Vault 
1896 wes uf Hoyt, United States. 10ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 I Baxter, United States. -10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 C. 7 Dvorak, United States........ 11ft. Gin 
1906 oe: " uianee RT ae er eiig 1lft. Gin 
ilber nite ates 
1908 BR Ez Cook Jr., United ee.) 12ft. 2in 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States 2 


ft. 11 1-21n 
1920 F K. eet United cg ere 13ft. 5in 

S. Barnes, Unite ates 
1924) one Graham, United States f 1aft. 11 1-2in 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States. ...13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
1936 Earl Meadows, United States "/14ft. 3 1-4in 
1948 Owen G. Smith, United States....14ft. 11%4 in 
41952 Robert Richards, United States 14ft. 11-14in 
1956 Robert Richards, United States. .14ft. 11%5in 
1960 Don Bragg, United States ........ 15ft. 54¢in 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 
lannagan, United States..... tthe 4in 
1308 J. 3: Pianages United States. Sit. lin 
41908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. “iqote 4 1-4in 


J. McGrath, United States .179ft. 4 1-8in 
1320 pe J. Ryan, United States 173ft. 5 5-8in 
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1924 F, oe Tootell, United States. ..174ft. 10 1-8in 
1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. ..168ft. 7 os 
1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in 
1936 Karl Hein, Germany . ft. 

1948 Imre Nemeth, au DS ALY = ons 183tt. ie 


Discus Throw 


1896 Robt. Garrett, eee States..... let 7 1-2in 
1900 R. aos Hungaty..0 aa 118 2 9-10in 
1904 a “Sheridan United States Aatt 10 1-2in 
Pent 1-3in 
A pel pee net ieee 


Finland 
1920 E. Nikiander, Pinland . j<.ct see “14st. 7 1-4in 
1924 C. L. Houser, United cal 


1932 John Anderson, United tan *ieatte 4 q-8in 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 3-8in 
1948 Adolfo Consolini, Italy............ 13ft. 2in 
1952 Sim Iness, United States eat 180ft. 6.85in 
1956 Al Oerter, United States........... 184ft. 11in 
1960 Al Oerter, United States ........... 194ft. 2in 
Standing Hop, Step and Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 8 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States......34ft. 7 1-4in 
Running Hop, Step and Jump 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States............ 45it 
1900 Myer Prinstein, United States...47ft. 4 1-4in 
1904 Biver, Prinstein, United States.......... 47it 
1906 P. O’Connor, Ireland.. ...........-- 46ft. 


2in 
1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain. deg i: i-4in 


1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden ’..cccsneemee 5 1-8in 
1920 V. Tuulos, Finland. ey pee odie tii 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia.......- 50ft. 11 1-4in 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan.............+++-- 49ft. llin 
1932 Chuhei_ Nambu, Japan, « PPS; soc ce 51ft. Tin 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan. . .... 52ft. 5 1-8in 
1948 A. Ahman, Sweden..:.......7. 50ft. 644in 
1952 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil......... 53ft. 2.59in 
1956 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil......... 53ft. 714in 
1960 Joszef Schmidt, Poland ..... . 55ft. 134in 


16-Lb. Shot Put 


1896 AOA Garrett, United States....... 36ft. 2in 

1900 R. Sheldon, United States .. 46ft. 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States.......... ‘48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. i 4 4-5in 


1908 oa h Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
McDonald, United States. “sort. 4in 

Rient and left hand—Ralph Rose, 
United: States'-ss 20a: as. 90ft. 5 1-2in 
V. Porhola, Finland......... 48ft. 7 1-8in 
Clarence Houser, United States. “fort, 2 3-8in 
John Kuck, United States........ 52ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States..... 52ft.-6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany. - .53ft. 1 13-16in 
1948 Wilbur Thompson, United States. 56ft. 2in 
1952 Parry O’Brien, United States.....57ft. 1.43in 


1956 Parry O’Brien, United States...... 60ft. 11in 


1960 William Nieder, United States ....64ft. 634in 
Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland............. 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 124ft. 8in 
Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden..............- 175ft. 6in 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden........... 178ft. 7 1-2in 
Held in middie m. ohemimirie, 

Sweden cate ci etal tae 179ft. 10 1-2in 

1912 E. Lemming, Sweden.. 198ft. 11 1-4in 
Right and left hand—J aristo, 

Pinland o-oo ee .358ft. 11 7-8in 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland... .215ft. 934in 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland. . . .206ft. 6 3-4in 
1928 E, H. Lundquist, Sweden. -218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland. ......238ft. Tin 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany... 235ft. 8 5-16in 
1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland. . . .228ft. 1044in 
1952 Cy Young, United States........ 242ft. 0.79in 
1956 Egil Danielsen, Norway........... 281ft. 244in 
1960 Viktor Tsibulenko, USSR ........ 277ft. 83gin 

Pentathlon 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden........ ejateder Pate 14 pts 
1912. F...R. Bie; .Norway:. -- .:-..castnuwen ees 16 pts 
1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland. .c.cs5 eee 14 pts 
1924 E, R. Lehtonen, Finland......... abieert 16 pts 
Decathlon 

1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden .. 1,724.49 pts 
192@ H. Lovland, Norway....... .6,804.35 pts 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United State ,110.775 pts 


1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland...... 


1932 James Bausch, United States. 62.23 pts 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States. 7,900 pts 
1948 Robert Mathias, United States 7,139 pts 


1952 Robert Mathias, United States... .7,887 pts 
956 Milton Campbell, United States..... 7,937 pts 
1960 Rafer Johnson, United States ....... 8,392 pts 


ee eon ae OY 
ae ae ee 
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Olympic Winter Games Champions, 1924-1960 


SITES AND UNOFFICIAL WINNERS OF GAMES 


1924—Chamonix, France (Norway) 
1928—St. Moritz, Switzerland (Norway) 
1932—Lake Placid, N. Y. (U.S. 
1936—Garmisch-Partenkirchen (Norway) 
1948—St. Moritz (Sweden) §.- 


1952—Oslo, Norway (Norway) 
1956—Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy (USSR) 
1960—Squaw Valley, Calif. (USSR) 
1964—Innsbruck, Austria (scheduled) 


BOBSLEDDING 
4 Man 


1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 45.54s 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske)........3m. 20.55 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)...... 7m. 53.685 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy). .5m. 19.85s 
1948—United States (Capt. F. Tyler)....5m. 20.1s 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler)....5m. 07.84s 
1956—Switzerland No. 1 (Capt. Franz 

HSRENIB Ue ic iiats ata viata cie wie atae's wie 8 eral 5m. 10.44s 


2 Man 


1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens). .8m. 14.74s 
1936—United States (Capt. L. Brown)..5m. 29.29s 
1948—-Switzerland (Capt. F. Endrich)....5m. 29.2s 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler)...... 5m: 24. 54s 
1956—Italy No. 1 (Capt. Dalla Costa)...5m. 30.14s 


Skeleton (One Man) 


1928—United States (John Heaton)...... 3m. 1.85 
1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) ay ...5m. 23 
Bobsledding events not held in 1960. 


ICE HOCKEY 
1924—Canada 1948—Canada 
1928—Canada 1952—Canada 
1932—Canada 1956—USSR 


1986—Great Britain 1960—United States 
SPEED SKATING 


500 Meters 
1924—Charles Jewtraw, United States.......... 44s 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland 
Bernt Eversen, Norway.........esseees 43.45 
1932—John A. Shea, United States .......... 43.45 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ...... Aenea 43.45 
1948—Finn Helgesen, Norway... -.......se.00 43.1s 
1952—Ken Henry, United States.............. 43.2s 
1956—Yevgeni Grishin, USSR................ 40.2s 
1960—Yevgeni Grishin, USSR................ 40.2s 
1500 Meters 


1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland...... 
1982—John H. Shea, United States 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway... 
1948—-Sverre Farstad, Norway...... arc 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway........ 
1956—(tie) Yevgeni Grishin, Yuri 


Mikhailov, USSR ..... = OO tara 2m. 08.6s 

1960—(tie) Yevgeni Grishin, USS 
Roald Aas, Norway .........seeeuee 2m. 10.48 

5,000. Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland......... «ee... 8m, 39s 
1928—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ........ 8m. 50.5s 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States ........ 9m. 40.88 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ......... 8m. 19.6s 
1948—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway............ 8m. 29.45 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway ......., 8m. 29,45 
1956—Boris Shilkov, USSR __........... Tm. 48.7s 
1960—Viktor Kosichkin, USSR ......... Tm. 51.3s 
10,000 Meters 
1924—-Julian Skutnabb, Finland ........ 18m. 4.88 
1928—Irving Jaffee, United States ...... 18m. 36.5s 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States. .....19m. 13.6s 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway.......... 17m. 24.3s 
1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden............ 17m. 26.3s 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway....... 16m. 45.8s 
1956—Sigge Ericsson, Sweden............ 16m. 35.9s 
1960—Knut Johannesen, Norway ...... 15m, 46.6s 
FIGURE SKATING 

Men Points 
1924—-Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .,,,...... 2575.25 
1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .......... 2698.25 
1932—Karl Schaefer, AuStria .............. 2602.00 
1936—Karl Schaefer, Austria .............. 2959.00 
1948—Richard Button, United States ...... 191.177 


1952—Richard Button. United States...... 192.256 

1956—Hayes United States ...166.400 

1960—David Jenkins, United States ........ 1,440.2 
Women 


1924—-Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria 
1928—Sonja Henie, Norway . 
1932—Sonja Henie, Norway .. 
1936—Sonja Henie, Norway... 
1948—Barbara Ann Scott, big es 


1956—Tenley Albright, United States 
1960—Carol Heiss, United States 
Pairs 
1924—-H. Engelmann, A: Berger, Austria... . .74.5 
1928—Andree Joly,-Pierre Brunet, France ....78.2 
1932—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France...... 16.7 
1936—Maxie Herber, Earnest Baier, Germany 103.3 
1948—Micheline repre a Rt Baugniet, 


gium, 1716 placings................ 1.227 
1952—Ria and Paul Falk, Germany ........ 11.400 
1956—Elizabeth Schwarz-Kurt Oppelt, 

Austria 14 places. 11.310 


1960—Barbara Wagner-Robert Paul, Canada . .80.4 


SKIING 
18 Kilometers 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ........ ihr. 14m. 3is 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway lhr. 37m. Is 
1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden....lhr. 23m. 7s 
1936—Erik August Larsson, Sweden..lhr. 14m. 38s 
1948—Martin Lundstroem, Sweden. ...ihr. 13m. 50s 
1952—Halgeir Brenden, Norway.... . 1 hr. 01m, 34s 


15 Kilometers 


1956—Hallgeir Brenden, Norway ........ 49m, 39.0s 
1960—Hakon Brusveen, Norway ......... 51m. 55.5s 
50 Kilometers 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ........ Shr. 44m. 32s 
1928—P. E. Hedlund, Sweden ....... 4hr. 52m. 35 
1932—Veli Saarinen, Finland ........ 4hr. 28m. 0s 
1936—Elis Viklund. Sweden .........3hr. 30m. lis 
1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden .. Shr. 47m. 48s 


1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland |. .3hr. 33m, $3.0s 
1956—Sixten Jernberg, Sweden .. 2hr. 50m. 27.0s 
1960—Kalevi Hamalainen, Finland. .2hr. 59m, 06.3s 


Jump 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway ........ 18.96 pts. 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway......... 19.208 pts. 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway .. . .228.1 pts, 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norway.... . .232 pts. 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway..... 228.1 pts 
1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway 226.0 pts. 
1956—Antti Hyvarinen, Finland 227.0 pts 
1960—Helmut Recknagel, Germany . . 227.2 pts 
Nordic Combined 18km Race and Jump 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ..............18.906 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway .. .17,833 
1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway...... 446.0 
1936—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway .............. 430.3 
1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland..... We minis, sacar 448.8 
1952—Simon Slaatvik, Norway............. 451.621 
1956—Sverre Stenersen, Norway........... 455.000 
1960—Georg Thoma, Germany ............ 457.052 
40 Kilometers Relay Race 
1986—Finland *) 32... vane eee 2hr, 41m. 33s. 
1948—Sweden Fo. hike eek nee 2hr. 32m, 8s 
1952—Finlan@) \.3s0 heehee ete 2hr. 20m. 16s 
LO56—-U SB Ri. ask ois oii ete eterna 2hr. 15m. 30.0s 
1960—Finland ....0 20.02. os cece se ces 2hr. 18m, 45.6s 
Combined Downhill and Slalom 
1936--Franz Pfnur, Germany............ 99.25 pts. 
1948-—Henri Oreiller, France. 3.27 Bee 


Biathlon (Cross-Country & Shooting) 
1960—Klas Lestander, Sweden ....lhr. 33m, 21.6s 


Helms World Trophy Winners 


The Helms World Trophy Award, instituted in 1949, recognizing the six foremost amateur athletes 
of the six continents, is an annual project of the Helms Athletic Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Selections are retroactive to 1896, year of the first modern Olympiads. The trophy itself made of 
bronze, silver and gold and standing six feet high, bears the names of those honored. Those athletes 
still living receive silver plaques commemorating their recognition. 


WORLD TROPHY WINNERS IN 1959 


Continent Winner 
North America Ray Norton 
Africa Sandra Reynolds 
Asia Milkha Singh 
Australasia Jon. Konrads 


South America Maria Bueno 


Country Sport 
United States Track an 
South Africa Tennis bam 
India Track and Field 
Australia Swimming 


Brazil Tennis 
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1960 Olympic Games 


Rome, Italy, Aug. 25-Sept. 11, 1960 
The Games of the 17th modern Olympiad were held in Rome, Italy, Aug. 25-Sept. 11, 1960, with about 


7,000 men and women athlétes representing 84 nations competing. Pres. Gi 


ovanni Gronchi of Italy 


proclaimed the competition open before a crowd of 75,000 in the main stadi Aug. 25. The 
43 gold medals for first places, 33 silver for second and 30 bronze for third; the “Fnitea Hintes oon oe 
21 and 16 respectively; Italy 13, 10 and 13 respectively. Under the unofficial Dette scoring system which 


awards 10 for a first place and 5-4-3-2-1 for the next five, the USSR was 


rst with 80744 points. The 


United States was second with 56415 and Germany third with 31914. The point score by nations and 


results of major events follow: 


[UO oo eb eaeeee 80742 Austria ....6.....: 15 
United States ..... 564% Pakistan". .... 26-2 15 
Germany ae See 31944 Argentina A eyes 112 
Hungary |.1.11.111681 West Indies’ !/1). 10 
PAMBtralia 3 vo oa... 16842 phe Ce) 0} 6: eR on 10 
* 10) 0 Gg pa en 15834 ICON Getic. eee i. 

ADEN soc idscjcvin acc Greece. wot. hss 
Great Britain A463 India. .6css seas 9 
(Sao Petia setae ee tet aap Obes 4 

PROV ok isis afis enezuela ........ 

eee Ovabis Le ae atte China ... 5 
WwedeN 6s... es GrOeCOl oes ee 

France 0000000010) 52%4 Singapore 1... 5 
pasar nese eile poids pacha. 5 
Bulgaria .... . 42 Spain 4 
Netherlands . 3934 Iraq . 4 
Switzerland’ . 3834 Ireland 4 
New Zealand . 38 Cuba .. 3 
Belgium .... . 26 Puerto Rico 3 
erin 3 aie ce Tak 4 

BYieewie 5/2 kk Ses weland oS kage sss 
poo ‘Africa .° ..... oie om aees! Po pee : 

GBWAY en eile sou. @NYAe caceice ches 
CENGdA eric ecst. 16. Luxembourg ...... 34 


United Arab Rep. . 1515 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Men 


100 Meters—i, Armin Hary, Germany; 2, David 
Sime, Durham, N. C.; 3, Peter Radford, Great 
Britain; 5, Frank Budd, Asbury Park, N. J.; 6, 
Ray Norton, Oakland, Calif. Time—0:10.2 (equals 
Olympic record), 

200 Meters—i, Livio Berruti, Italy; 2, Lester 
Carney, Akron, Ohio; 3, Abdoulaye Seye, France; 
5, Stone Johnson, Dallas, Texas; 6, Ray Norton, 
Oakland, Calif. Time—0:20.5 (equals Olympic rec- 
ord and world record around curve). : 

400 Meters—1, Otis Davis, Los Angeles, Calif.; 2, 
Carl Kaufmann, Germany; 3, Mal Spence, South 
Africa; 6, Earl Young, San Fernando, Calif. Time 
—0:44.9 (world and Olympic record). 

800 Meters—1, Peter Snell, New Zealand; 2, 
Roger Moens, Belgium; 3, George Kerr, West In- 
dies. Time—1:46.3 (Olympic record). 

1,500 Meters—1, Herb Elliott, Australia; 2, Mi- 
chel Jazy, France; 3, Istvan Rozsavolgyi, Hungary; 
6, Dyrol Burleson, Cottage Grove, Oreg.; 8, Jim 
Grelle, porn: Oreg. Time—3:35.6 (world and 

1 ic record). 
ar Meters—1, Murray Halberg, New Zealand; 
2, Hans Grodotzki, Germany; 3, Kazimierz Zimny, 
Poland. Time—13:43.4. 

10,000 Meters—1, Pytor Bolotnikov, USSR; 2, 
Hans Grodotzki, Germany; 3, David Power, Aus- 
tralia; 6, Max ae Warsaw, Ind. Time—28:32.2 
Olympic record). < 
‘ Ra as Abebe Bikila, Ethiopia; 2, Abdhe- 
sian Rhadi, Morocco; 3, Barry Magee, New Zeal- 
and. Time—2:15:15.2 (unofficial world record). 

3,000-Meter Steeplechase—1, Zdzislaw Krzyszko- 
wiak, Poland; 2, Nikolai Sokolov, USSR; 3, Sey- 
mour Rzhishchin, USSR. Time—8:34.2 (Olympic 


Viadimir Golubnichi, 


3, Brit- 
. Time—0:39.5 (equals world and new Olympic 
Saeed), United States finished first, but was dis- 
qualified for faulty baton change. 
1,600-Meter Relay—1, United States (Yerman, 
Young, G. Davis, O. Davis); 2, Germany; 3, West 
Indies. Time—3:02.2 (world and Olympic record). 
110-Meter Hurdles—1, Lee Calhoun, Gary, Ind.; 
2, Willie wai! Chicago, Ill.; 3, Hayes Jones, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. Time—0:13.8. 
400-Meter Hurdles—i, Glenn Davis, Columbus, 
Ohio; 2, Cliff Cushman, Grand Forks, N.D.; 3, Dick 
Howard, Albuquerque, N. M. Time—0:49.3 (Olym- 
ord). 
Pit igh Sekai Robert Shavlakadze, USSR, 7 
feet 1 inch pe record); 2, Valerie Brumel, 
USSR, 7 feet 1 inch; 3, John Thomas, Cambridge, 
Mass., 7 feet 14 inch. 


Broad Jump—1, Ralph Boston, Laurel, Miss., 26 
feet 734 inches (Olympic record); 2, Irv Roberson, 
Fert Lee, Va., 26 feet 73g inches; 3, Igor Ter- 
Ovanesian, USSR, 26 feet 45§ inches. 

Hop, Step and Jump—1, Joszef Schmidt, Poland, 
55 feet 134 inches (world and Olympic record); 2, 
Vladimir Goriaev, USSR. 54 feet 65g inches; 3, 
Vitold Kreer, USSR, 53 feet 1034 inches; 4, Ira 
Davis, Philadelphia, Pa., 53 feet 10 inches. 

Pole Vault—1, Don Bragg, Pennsville, N. J., 15 
feet 514 inches (Olympic record); 2, Ron Morris, 
Burbank, Calif., 15 feet us inches; 3, E. Land- 
strom, Finland, 14 feet 111g inches. 

Shotput—1, Bill Nieder, San Francisco, Calif., 
64 feet 634 inches (Olympic record); 2, Parry 
O’Brien, Los Angeles, 62 feet 83g inches; 3, Dallas 
Long, Phoenix, Ariz., 62 feet 43§ inches. 

Discus—1, Al Oerter, West Babylon, L. I., N. Y., 
194 feet 2 inches (Olympic record); 2, Rink Babka, 
Manhattan Beach, Calif., 190 feet 414 inches; 3, 
peers Cochran, Brookfield, Mo., 187 feet 63% 
mches. 

Hammer—1, Vasily Rudenkov, USSR, 220 feet 2 
inches (Olympic record); 2, Gyula Zsivotzky, Hun- 
gary, 215 feet 101% inches; 3, Tadeusz Rut, Poland, 
215 feet 414 inches; 8, Harold Connolly, Santa 
Monica, Calif., 208 feet 8 inches. 

Javelin—1, Viktor Tsibulenko, USSR, 277 feet 
83% inches; 2, Walter Kruger, Germany, 260 feet 
inches; 3, Ergely Kulcsar, Hungary, 257 feet 

inches; 10, Al Cantello, Norristown, Pa., 245 
feet 1 inch. 

Women 


100 Meters—1, Wilma Rudolph, Clarksville, 
Tenn.; 2, Dot Hyman, Britain; 3, Giuseppina 
Leone, Italy. Time—0:11.0 (betters world record, 
but disallowed because of wind). 

Meters—1, Wilma Rudolph, Clarksville, 
Tenn,; 2, Jutta Heine, Germany; 3, Dot Hyman, 
Britain. Time—0:24.0. 

800 Meters—1, Ljudmila Shevcova, USSR; 2, 
Brenda Jones, Australia; 3, Ursula Donath, Ger- 
many. Time—2:04.3 (equals world record, new 
Olympic record). 

80-Meter Hurdles—1, Irina Press, USSR; 2, 
Carole Quinton, Great Britain; 3, Gisela Birket- 
meyer, Germany. Time—0:10.8. — 

400-Meter Relay—1, United States (Hudson, 
Williams, Jones, Rudolph); 2, Germany; 3, Poland. 
Time—0:44.5. 

High Jump—#, Yolanda Balas, Rumania, 6 feet 
34 inch (Olympic record); 2 (tie), Dorothy Shir- 
ley, Britain; Jaroslavia Jozwiakowska, Poland, 
5 feet 78g inches. 

Broad Jump—i, V. Krepinka, USSR, 20 feet 107% 
inches (Olympic record); 2, E. Krzesinska, Poland, 
20-feet 678 inches; 3, H. Claus, Germany, 20 feet 
314 inches. 

Shotput—1, Tamara Press, USSR, 56 feet 97% 
inches (Olympic record); 2, Hanna Luttge, Ger- 
many, 54 feet 5% inches; 3, Earlene Brown, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 53 feet 103§ inches. 

Discus—1, Nina Ponomareva, USSR, 180 feet 814 
inches (Olympic record); 2, Tamara Press, USSR, 
172 feet 64% inches; 3, Lia Monoliu, Rumania, 171 
feet 93g inches. 

Javelin—1, Elvira Ozolina, USSR, 183 feet 8 
inches (Olympic record); 2, Dana Zatopkova, 
Czechoslovakia, 174 feet 43g inches; 3, Birute Kale- 
dene, USSR, 174 feet 334 inches. 


SWIMMING 
Men 


100-Meter Freestyle—1, John Devitt, Australia; 
2, Lance Larsen, El Monte, Calif.; 3, P. Dos San- 
tos, Brazil; 4, Bruce Hunter, Cambridge, Mass. 
Time—0:55.2 (Olympic record). 

400-Meter Freestyle—1, Murray Rose, Australia; 
2, T. Yamanaka, Japan; 3, John Konrads, Aus- 
tralia; 5, Allan Somers, Indianapolis, Ind.; 1, 
Eugene Lenz, Santa Maria, Calif. Time—4:18.3 
(Olympic record). 

1,500-Meter Freestyle—1, John Konrads, Aus- 
tralia; 2, Murray Rose, Australia; 3, George Breen, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 7, Alan Somers, Indianapolis, 
Time—17:19.6 (Olympic record). 

100-Meter Backstroke—1, David Theile, Aus- 
tralia; 2, Frank McKinney, Indianapolis, Ind.; 3, 
Bob Bennett, Encino, Calif. Time—1:01,9 (Olym-~- 
pic record), 

200-Meter Breaststroke—1, Bill Mulliken, Cham- 
pagne, Ill.; 2, Yoshiko Ohsaki, Japan; 3, W. Mer- 
sonides, Netherlands; 8, Paul Hait, San Jose, Calif. 
Time—2: 37.4. 
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ee Butterfly—1 beens wk 
Ind.; Neville Hay: ieerraaing nee a 


es. 
ders, Hoyal Oak, Mich. Time—2: ine (world and 


we Pea record). 
00-Meter Medley Relay—1, oniles States (Mc- 
Kinney, Hait, Larson, Farrell); Australia; 
Ja Time—4:05.4 (world and 3 sic Tecord). 
00-Meter Freest; Relay— tes 
“Senge Blick, Troy, Farrell); 2, Japan: 3, Aus- 
tralia, 1 o—8:10.2 .2 (world an iste sane record). 
Spri ving—1, Gary Tobian, Glendale, 
nel fe, SUT) 1 is. 2 cs Sam Hall, Dayton, Ohio, 167.08; 
, Juan Botella, Mexico, 162.30, 
3 platform Diving—1, Bob Webster, Santa Ana, 
Calif., Btpise pts; 2 Gary Tobian, Coal. Calif., 
165.24; , Brian Phelps, Britain, 155.13. 


Women 


100-Meter Freestyle—1, Dawn Fraser, Australia; 
2, Chris von Saltza, Saratoga, Calif.; 3, Natalie 


Steward, Britain; 4, Carolyn Wood, Portland, 
Oreg. Time—1: hier: {Olympic record). 

400-Meter Fr ie—1, Chris von Saltza, Sara- 
toga, Calif.; 2, et Cederquist, Sweden; 3, Cath- 


erina Lagerberg, Netherlands. Time—4: 50.6 (Olym- 
pic record). 

100-Meter Backstroke—1, Lynn Berke. Flushing, 
wD eer il ere tera: ‘Britain; atuko Tan- 

e—1:09.3° Gece. Bese 

ieee Meter Butterfly—t, Carolyn Schuler, Orinda, 
Calif.; 2, Mary Annheemskerk, Netherlands; 3, 
Janets Andrew, Australia. Time—1:09.5 (Olympic 
recor 

200-Meter Breaststroke—1, Anita Lonsborough, 
Britain; 2, Wiltrud Urselmann, Germany; 3, Barbel 
Goebel, atasas: 6, Ann Warner, Menlo Park, 
Calif.;'7, Patty Kempner, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Time—2:49.5 (World and Olympic record). 

400-Meter Freestyle Relay—1, United States 
(Spillane, Stobs, Wood, Von Saltza); 2, Australia; 
3, Germany, Time—4; 108.9 (World and Olympic 


record). 
400-Meter Medley Relay—1, United aoe 
(Burke, Kempner, Schuler, Von Saltza); 2, Aus- 


tralia; 3, Germany. Time—4:41.1 (world and Olym- 
pic record). 

Springboard Diving—1, Ingrid Kramer, Germany, 
155,81 pts.; 2, Mrs. Paula Jean Meyers Pope, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 141.24; 3, Elizabeth Ferris, Great 
Britain, 139.09; 4, Patsy Willard, Mesa, Ariz., 


7 
10-Meter Diving—1, Ingrid Kramer, Germany, 
91.28 pts.; 2, Mrs. Paula Jean Pope, ‘Santa Ana, 
Calif., 88.94; 3, Ninel Krutova, USSR, 86.99; 4, 
Mrs, Juno Stover irwin, Glendale, Calif., 83.59. 
BASKETBALL 


Final standing—1i1, United States; 2, Brazil; 3, 
USSR; 4, Italy. BOXING 


Flyweight—Guyla Torok, Hungary. 
Bantamweight—Oleg Grigoryev, USSR. 
Featherweight—Francesco Musso, Italy. 
Lightweight—Kazmirierz Pazdzior, Poland. 
Light Welterweight—Bohumil Nemececk, Czech- 
oslovakia. 
Welterweight—Giovanna Benvenuti, Italy. 
Light Middleweight—Wilbert McClure, Toledo, 


Ohio. 
Middleweight—Eddie Crook, Fort Campbell, Ky. 
Light Heavyweight—Cassius Clay, Louisville, Ky. 
Heavyweight—Francesco de Piccoli, Italy, 
CANOEING 
Men 


Kayak Singles (1,000 Meters)—Erik Hansen, 
Denmark, 3353.0. 

Kayak Tandem (1,000 Meters)— ake (Gert 
Fredricsson and Sven Sjodelius), 3:34.73. 

Kayak Relay (2,000 Meters)— Vyho ps (Krause, 
Perleberg, Lange, Wentzke), 7:39. 

Canadian Singles (1,000 lteter). cClange Parti, 
Hungary, 4:33.9. 

Canadian Tandem (1,000 re: (Sergei 
Mararenko and Leonid Geyshter), 4:17.9 

Women 

et Singles (500 Meters)—Antonino Seredina, 
USSR, 2:08.08. 

Kayak Tandem (500 Meters)—USSR (Maria 
Shubina and Antonina Seredina), 1:54.76, 


CYCLING 


Road Race Time Trial (100 Kms.)—1, Italy 
(Bailetti, Cogliatti, Foroni, Trape); 2, Germany; 

, USSR. Time 2: 14:33.53. 

"Tandem Race (2,000 Meters)—1, hes! (Sergio 
pieneto and Guiseppe Beghetto); 2, Germany; 

1,000-Meter Sprint—1, Sante Giardoni, Italy; 2, 
Lies Stercx, Belgium; 3, Valentino Gasparella, 
a 

Team Pursuit (4,000 Meters), Italy; 2, USSR; 
3, Germany. Time—4;30. 

175-Km, Road Race—1, Vitor Kapitonov, USSR; 
2, Livio Trape, Italy; 3 W. Van der Berghen, 
Belgium. Time—4;20:37.0. 


EQUESTRIAN 
12 faults Prix Jumping—Raimondo D’Inezo, Italy, 
rand Prix De Dressage—Sergi Filatov, USSR. 
2, bres pts. 
Three- 


Day Event—Individual: Lawrence Morgan, 
Australia. Team: Austral: 
Prix Des Nations Jumping—Germany. 


FENCING 
Foil—1, V. Jdano USSR; 2, i Siskin, 


Vvich, 
sie pa 3, Albert Srostrhg Scarsdale, 'N 
eam Foil—i, USSR; 2, Italy; 3 ean 4, 
Renee. 
Epee—i, Giuseppe Delfino, Italy; 2, Allan Jay, 
Britain; 3, Bruno Khabarov, USSR. 
nem Epee—i, Italy; 2, "‘pritain: 3, USSR; 4, 


Eee siaatonl poe et 
Saber Team—i, Hungary; ar 2, Poland; 3, Italy; 
4, United States. 
Women’s Foil—Adelheid Schmid, Germany. 
Women’s Team Foil—1, USSR; 2, Hungary; 3, 
Italy; 4, Germany. 


FIELD HOCKEY 


1, Pakistan; 2, India; 3, Spain; 4, Britain; 5, 
Australia; 6, New Zealand. 


GYMNASTICS 


oo 7 — Exercises—Boris Shakhlin, USSR, 
-95 pts. 
Pommelled Horse-—(tie), Eugen Ekhan, Finland: 
Boris Shakhlin, USSR, 19.375 pts. 
Long Horse—(tie), Takashi Ono, Japan; Boris 
Shakhlin, USSR, 19.35 pts. 
Flying Rings—Albert Asarian, USSR, 19.725 pts. 
Parallel Bars—Boris Shakhlin, USSR, 19.4 pts. 
Horizontal Bar—Takashi Ono, Japan, 19.6 pts. 
Free Standing—Nobuyuki Aihara, Japan, 19,45 


pts. 
Team—Japan. 
Women 
Bee ges Exercises—Larisa Laytina, USSR, 
3 pts. 
Long Horse—Margarita Nikolaeva, USSR, 19.616 


pts. 
FP ie eee Bars—Polina Astakhova, USSR, 19.616 


Beam—Eva Bosakova, Czechoslovakia, 19.263 pts. 
Free Standing—Larisa Latynina, USSR, 19.583 


pts. 
Team—USSR. 


MODERN PENTATHLON 


Final Standing—1l, Ferenc Nemeth, Hungary, 
5,024 pts.; 2, Erme Nagy, Hungary, 4,988; 3, Lieut. 
Robert Beck, San Diego, con 4,981;'7, Lieut. 
Jack Daniels, Missoula, Mont., ,717, 


ROWING 


Single Sculls—1, Vyacheslav Ivanov, USSR; 2, 
A. Hill, Germany; 3, T. Kocerka, Pol and; 5, Harry 
Parker, Philadelphia, Pa, Time—7:13.96. 

Double Sculls—1, Czechoslovakia (Vaclav~Kozak 
and Pavel Schmidt); 2;- USSR; 3, Switzerland, 
Time—6:47.50, 

Pairs With Cox—1i, Germany ead Knubel, 
Heinz Renneberg and Klaus Zerta, cox); 2, USSR; 
3, United States. Time—7:30.17. 

Pairs Without bem eR USSR (Valentin Borelko 
and Oleg Golovanov); 2, Austria; 3, Finland; 5, 
United States. Time—7:02.01. 

Fours With Cox—1, Serheny. (Cintyl, ree 
Litz, Riekemann, Obst, COX); "2 , France: 3 , Italy. 
Time—6:39.12. 

Fours Without Cox—1, United States Ss 
Bash eave: Wailes) ; 2} Italy; 3, USSR. Time— 

Eights—1, Germany; 2, Canada; 3, Czechoslo- 
vakia; 5, United States. 


SHOOTING 


300-Meter Free Rifle—1, H. Hammarer, Austria, 
1.329352) Vr sl USSR, 1,127, 3) v. Yilonen, 
Finland, 1,126 
40-Shot Free Pistol—1, Alexei Gustchin, USSR, 
ee LPR aa oS (Olympic record); 2, Makhmud Umarov. 
3, Yoshihisa Yoshikawa, Japan, 552, 
rae ore Rifle (Prone)—Peter Kohnke, Ger- 
mm amal-Bore iif (3 positions) 
mal] ore Rifle positions)—V. Shambur 
USSR, 1,149. gee 
Rapid-Fire Pistol—1, Capt. Bill McMillan, Turtle 
Creek, Pa., 587; 2, Pentti Linnosvuo, Finland, 
587; 3, Alexander Zabelin, USSR, 587. 
Trapshoot—1, Ion Dumitrescu, Rumania, 192x 
200; 2, Galliano Rossini, Italy, 191; 3, Serge Kal- 
inin, USSR, 190. 
SOCCER 


Final Standing—1l, Yugoslavia; 2, Denmark. 


WATER POLO 
Team—ttaly. 
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WEIGHTLIFTING 


Tre ar noleht—Charles Vinci, Cleveland, Ohio, 
= i. 
Featherweight—Evgeni Minaev, USSR, 821 lbs. 
Lightweight—Viktor Bushuev, USSR, 876 lbs. 
(world record). 
Middleweight—Alexander Kurynov, USSR, 96415 
Ibs. (world record), 
t Heavyweight—Ireneusz Palinski, Poland, 


Ligh: 
gre lbs 
iddle Heavyweight—Arkadi Vorobiev, USSR, 
1,039145 Ibs. (world record). 
Heavyweight—Yuri Vlasov, USSR, 1,18245 lbs. 


(world record). WRESTLING 


Freestyle 
Flyweight—Ahmet Bilek, Turkey. 
Bantamweight—Terry McCann, Tulsa, Okla. 
Featherweight—Mustafa Dagistanli, Turkey. 
Lightweight—Shelby Wilson, Ponca City, Okla. 
Welterweight—Doug Blubaugh, Ponca City, Okla. 
Middleweight—Hasan Gungor, Turkey. 


Light Heavyweight—Ismet Atli, Turkey. 
Heavyweight—Wilfried Dietrich, Germany, 


Flyweight—Di on Pirvul 
ig! m: escu, Rumania. 
Bantamweight—Oleg Karavaev, USSR. 
Featherweight—Muzahir Sille, Turkey. 
Eiehewelght- Avrandll Koridze, USSR. 
Welterweight—Mithat Bayrak, Turkey. 
Middleweight—Dimitrio Dobrev, Bulgaria. 
Light Heavyweight—Teufik Kis, Turkey. 
Heavyweight—Ivan Bogdan, USSR. 
YACHTING 


5.5 Meter Class—George O’Day, Dover, Mass., 
United States, 6,900 pts. 
Piet Dutchman—Peder Lunde, Jr., Norway, 
"Star—Timir Pinegin, USSR, 7,619 pts. 

Finn Monotype—Paul Elstrom, Denmark, 8,171 


pts. 
Dragon—Crown Prince Constantine, Greece, 
6,733 pts. : 


1960 Olympic Winter Games 
Squaw Valley, Calif., Feb. 18-28 
Seven hundred forty athletes from 30 nations competed in the eighth Olympic Winter Games, held at 


Squaw Valley, Ca 


lif., just east of the Sierra Nevada range. The Games, 


formally opened by Vice 


President Richard M. Nixon, were witnessed by an estimated 380,000. Under the customary but unofficial 
point award system which allots 10 points for a first place, 5 for second, 4 for third, 3 for fourth, 2 for 
fifth and one for sixth, the USSR won the unofficial team championship with 7 first-place gold medals, 
5 silver and 9 bronze medals for a total of 16542 points. Sweden was second with 711% points, the 
United States third with 71 and Germany fourth with 701%. Scores of point-winning nations follow: 


UNOFFICIAL TEAM SCORES 


ie 
a1 42 
7012 
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SPEED SKATING 


Men’s 500 Meters—1, Yevgeni Grishin, USSR; 2, 
Bill Disney, United States; 3, Rafael Grach, USSR. 

ther U.S.: 7, Dick McDermott; 10, Eddie Rudolph. 
Time—0: 40.2. ’ i 

Men’s 1,500 Meters—1 (tie), Yevgeni Grishin, 
USSR; Roald Aas, Norway; 3, Boris Stenin, USSR. 
U.S.: 17, Richard Hunt; 22, Floyd Bedbury; 29, 
Keith Meyer; 35, Eddie Rudolph. _ Time—2:10.4. 

Men’s 5,000 Meters—1, Viktor Kosichkin, USSR; 
2, Knut Johannesen, Norway; 3, Jan Pesman, 
Netherlands. U.S.: Arnold Uhrlass; 17, Dick Hunt; 
30, Floyd Bedbury. Time—7:51.3. 

Men’s 10,000 Meters—1, Knut Johannesen, Nor- 
way; 2, Viktor Kosichkin, USSR; 3, Kjell Backman, 
Sweden. U.S.: 10, Ross B. Zucco; 15, Arnold Uhr- 
lass. Time—15:46.6. 

Women’s 500-Meters—1, Helga Haase, Germany; 
2, Natalija Donchenko, USSR; 3, Jeanne Ashworth, 
United States. Other U.S.: 10, Kathleen Mulhol- 
land; 15, Jeanne Omelenchuk. Time—0.45,3. 

Women’s 1,000 Meters—1, Klara Guseva, USSR; 
2, Helga Haase, Germany; 3, Tamara Rylova, 
USSR. U.S.: Jeanne Ashworth; 15, Jeanne Omelen- 
chuk. Time—1:34.1. Pa 

Women’s 1,500 Meters—1, Lidiya Skoblikova, 
USSR; 2, Elwira Seroczynska, Poland; 3, Helena 
Pilejezyk, Poland. U.S.: 11, Jeanne Ashworth; 15, 
Mrs. Jeanne Omelenchuk; 18, Barbara Lockhart. 
Time—?2:25.2. ; 

Women’s 3,000 Meters—1,. Lidiya Skoblikova, 
USSR; 2, Valentina Stenina, USSR; 3, Eevi Hut- 
tunen, Finland. U.S.: 8, Jeanne Ashworth; 18, 
Cornelia Harrington; 19, Beverly Buhr. Time— 


FIGURE SKATING 

Men—i, David Jenkins, United States, 1,440.2 
pts.; 2, Karol Divin, Czechoslovakia, 1,414.3; 3, 
Donald Jackson, Canada, 1,401.0. Other U.S.: 5, 
Tim Brown, 1,374.1; 7, Bob Brewer, 1,320.3. s 

Women—1, Carol Heiss, United States, 1,490.1 
pts.; 2, Sjoukje Dijkstra, Netherlands, 1,424.8; 3, 
Barbara Ann Roles, United States, 1,414.9. Other 
U.S.: 6, Laurence Owen, 1,343.0. 

Pairs—i, Barbara Wagner-Robert Paul, Canada, 
80.4 pts.; 2, Marika Kilius-Hans Baumler, Ger- 
many, 76.8; 3, Nancy and Ronald Ludington, United 
States, 76.2. Other U.S.: 10, Maribel Owen-Dudley 
Richards, 67.5; 11, Ila and Ray Hadley, 65.7. 

SKIING 
MEN 

80-Meter Special Jumping—1, Helmut Recknagel, 

Germany, 306-277 ft., 227.2 pts.; 2, Niilo Halonen, 


Finland, 303-273 ft., 222.6 pts.; 3, Otto Leodolter 
Austria, 290-273 ft., 219.4 pts. U.S.: 7, Ansten 
Samuelstuen; 28, Jon St. Andre; 42, Gene Kotlarek. 

Combined Jumping—1, G. Thoma, 

221.5 pts.; 2, D. Kochkin, USSR, 219.5; 3, Y. Eto, 
Japan, 218.5. U.S.: 27, J. Cress; 28, A. Vincelette; 
30, T. Farwell; 31, C. Lussi. 

Downhill—1, Jean Vuarnet, France; 2, Hans- 
peter Lanig, Germany; 3, Guy Perillat, France. 
U.S.:_14, Dave Gorsuch; 17, Gordon Eaton; 18, 
Max Marolt; 21, Marvin Meilyille. Time—2:06.0. 

Slalom—1, Ernst Hinterseer, Austria; 2, Mathias 
Leitner, Austria; 3, Charles Bozon, France. U.S.: 
9, pene A. Corcoran; 37, Frank E. Brown. Time 

Giant Slalom—i, Roger Staub, Switzerland; 2, 
Josef Stiegler, Austria; 3, Ernst terseer, Aus- 
tria; 4, Tom Corcoran, United States. Other U.S.: 
16, James Barrier; 21, Max Marolt. Time—1:48.3. 

Nordic Combined—1, Georg Thoma, Germany, 
457.952 pts.; 2, Tormod Knutsen, Norway, 453.000; 
3, Nikolai Gusakov, USSR, 452.000. U.S.: 26, Al- 
fred Vincelette; 27, Ted Farwell; 29, John Cress; 
30, Craig Lussi. 

15 Kilometers—1, Hakon Brusveen, Norway; 2, 
Sixten Jernberg, Sweden; 3, Veikko Hakulinen, 
Finland. U.S.: 22, Andrew Miller; 46, Peter Lah- 
denpera; 48, Olavi Hirvonen; 50, Charles Akers. 
Time—51:55.5. 

50 Kilometers—1, Kalevi Hamalainen, Finland; 
2, Veikko Hakulinen, Finland; 3, Rolf Ramgard, 
Sweden. U.S.: 17, Andrew M. Miller; 26, Olavi E. 
Hirvonen; 29, Leo Massa. Time—2:59:06.3. 

30-Km. Cross-Country—1, Sixten Jernberg, 
Sweden; 2, Rolf Ramgard, Sweden; 3, Nikolai prs 
kin, USSR. U.S.: 27, Mack Miller; 42, Leo Massa. 
Time—1:51:03.9. 

40-Km. Relay—1, Finland; 2, Norway; 3, USSR; 
11, United States. Time—2:18:45.6. 

Biathlon (Cross-Country and Shooting)—1, Klas 
Lestander, Sweden; 2, Antti Tyrvainen, Finland; 
3, Aleksandr Privalov, USSR. U.S.: 14, John Bur- 
sae ee Richard Mize; 24, Lawrence Damon. Time 


—1:33:21.6 
WOMEN 


Downhill—1, Heidi Biebl, Germany; 2, Penny 
Pitou, United States; 3, Traudi Hecher, Austria. 
Other U.S.: 21, Joan Hannah; 33, Linda Meyers. 
Time—1 :37.6. 

Slalom—1, Anne Heggtveit, Canada; 2, Betsy 
Snite, United States; 3, Barbi Henneberger, Ger- 
many. Other U.S.: 9, Renie Cox; 26, Beverly An- 
derson; 33, Penny Pitou. Time—1:49.6. 

Giant Slalom—1, Yvonne Ruegg, Switzerland; 
2, Penny Pitou, United States; 3, Chenal Minuzzo, 
Italy; 4, Betsy Snite, United States. Other U.S.: 
36, Beverly Anderson. Time—1:39.9. 

10-Km. Cross-Country—1, Marija Gusakova, 
USSR; 2, Liubov Baranova, USSR; 3, Radia Ero- 
shina, USSR. Time—39:46.6. 

15-Km. Relay—1, Sweden; 2, USSR; 3, Finland. 
Time—1:04:21.4, 


ICE HOCKEY 
Goals 
L. T, ‘Pts. For) Agst, 
United States 5 0 0 10 29 1l 
Canada 4 1 0 8 31 12 
USSR 2 2 1 5 24 19 
Czechoslovakia 2 3 0 4 21 23 
Sweden 1 3 1 3 19 19 
Germany 0 5 0 0 5 45 


Sporting Events—World Track wad Field Records _ 
World Track and Field Records 


Source: International Amateur Athletic Federation; ne ierapaiatelane Fe 1960 


. 


Mine ios a 


MEN 
RUNNING : eee S.A 
Event Record Holder Country* Date Where made 
Melyin Patton...... U.S. A......-|May 15, 1948. .|Fresno, 
7; LORRI». sacs Australia. .... Mar. 13, 1954. .|Sydney, Aust. 
James Golliday..... Uy B.A M a . .|Evanston, Tit 
Si eee a HSA Sees May 12, 1956. .|Fresno, Calif. 
David Sime........-. 'G. 8. Axa. . |May 19, .|Durham,N.C. 
David Sime....... All igeiee- Fe .|June 9, 1956.. Durban As 
100 yds..::..... DES gMeci ese. cc en | (Davids Site. .e..0 5. on 0-8, aoe ie |May 18, ee Raleigh, N.C, 
Bobby Morrow...... U.S. A.. ens, 14, Ee FE fees 
Ray Norton........ Us8 Aco Apr. 12, 1958 Jose, 
Bill Woodhouse. ....|U.S. A......./May 5, ae - Abilene, Tex. 
Roscoe Cook........j/U. S. A.......|May 30, 1959. tp 
Peer i. ROOUBS <6, says wees ss David Sime........- US Asts.kS- June 9, 1956. -|Sanger, Cat. 
ht course) 
440 yds....... a Davis......../U. 5..A.......{June 14, 1958. . Bakes 
S80yds. .2.... 1 m., 46.8 s ../Tom W. Courtney...|U. 8S, A....... May 24, 1957.. Lone 
1 mile 3:m., 54.5 6... ...-. Herb J. Elliott... ...|/Australia. ... |Aug. 6, 1958.. pant, 
SPEER 2c s+ 5 Lin Bas o et FRG A. G. Thomas...... Australia. .... Aug. 7. 1958. . ee 
3 miles SiS ROLS GS... asa « ASG. Thomas... sass Australia. .... July 9, 1958. .|Dublin, 
(2500) Se ae 27 M., 43.88. 05 six Sandor Iharos....... Hungary..... July 15, 1956. . eo 
10 miles....... 7 ro thon by hee eer es Emil Zatopek ....|Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. -|Bolesiay, 
15 miles: ...... 1 h., 14 m., 01.0 s...|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Oct. 29, 1955. . wae ; 
Czecho. 
NOUN eae Seiwa. 12 m., 809 yds......|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia!Sept. 29, 1951..!Boleslav 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
Armin Hary........j)Germany..-... poe 21, 1960. . |Zurich, 
Switzerland 
100 meters..... 10.0s Harry Jerome.......|Canada...... July 15, 1960. . |\Saskatche- 
= a 
Canada 
mOO Meters... ... (20.08... 6.0... 02058 David Sime........% CS mals June 9, 1956. .|Sanger, Calif. 
"| Biraei course) 
BOMIGLEDS a (48.2 Bons a hn cw aee Lou J. Jones........ Le Ee Oe June 30, 1956. . were Angeles, 
alif. 
800 meters... .|1 m., 45.7 s- .-|Roger Moens...... Belgium. ..j|Aug, 3, 1955. .|Osto, Norway 
1,000 meters. ..|2 m., 17.8 s...... .|Dan Waern........./Sweden . Aug. 21, 1959. . Karlstad, 
en 
1,500 meters... .|3 m., 36.0 .|Herb Elliott. .......|/Australia...../Aug. 28, 1958. “|Gaebore 
2,000 meters. ..|5 m., 02.2s,....... Istvan rete wes : . |Oct. reece Budapest 
3,000 meters...|7 m., 52.8 8...-..... D. A. Pirie. acne a S Breslin. .|Sept. 4, 1956. (Maines 
56,000 meters...|13 m., 35 8......... Vv. Kuts (Kuo)......{U.8.8.R...... Oct. 13, 1957. ree Ttaly 
10,000 meters. ,}28 m., 30.48....... V. Kuts (Kue)....... LOR. : ee Sept. 11, 1956.. Moscone 
15,000 meters. .|44 m., 54.6 s.......|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept, 29, 1951. | Roe 
20,000 meters. . nee m., 51.78 .|Emil Zatopek,...... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. |Bolesiav, 
25,000 meters. .|1 h., 16 m., *38. 4 s..,|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Oct. 29, 1955. Bice ett 
0. 
30;000 meters. .|1 h., 35 m., 1 s.....|A. Ivanov........,.JU.SS.R...... June 6, 1957. .|Moscow, 
3,000 meter stpl./8 m., 32.0s........ J. Chromiky sh ones Poland. .|Aug. 2, 1958. . Warsaw, 
: olan 
WSROUE S875 vice ei 20,052 meters...... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. .|Prague 
WALKING 
2 miles........ 12 m., 45.0 8....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweder...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|Malmoe 
5 miles...... .|34 m., 32.8 8....... W Dolesak soa Czechoslovakia|Oct. 15, 1955. . Mencheptet, 
(ip 48 m., 15.2 ........ Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945. Kum 
Sweden 
10 miles, ....../1 h., 10 m., 45.8 s...|J. Dolezat.......... Cone Apr. 30, 1954. .|Bolestav, 
20 miles.......|2 h., 31 m., 33.0s.../A. Vedjakov. .....,.|/U.S.S.R.. . |Aug. 23, 1958: . Moscow, 
U. ' 
30 miles......./4 h., 07 m., 11.08... |S. Lobastov......... NSS ig ae sete Aug. 23, 1958. .|Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 
Hour. tsa 8 mi., 1,025 yds....|John Mikaelsson....|Sweden....../Sept. 1, 1945.. Bteckhenn 
2 HOUrS. i232. 16 mi., 403 yds..... E. J. Allsopp. ...... Australia 


3,000 meters... 
5,000 meters, .. 
10,000 meters. . 


15,000 meters. . 


20,000 meters. 
30,000 meters. 
50,000 meters. . 


HOUT Sas « s 
2 hours........ 


Sept. 22, 1956. .|Melbourne 


WALKING—METRIG DISTANCES 


-|i h., 27 m., 05.0 s... 
-|2h., 17 m., 16.8 s... 
4h., 16 m., 08.6 s... 


13,812 meters... ... 
26,429 meters....... 


.| Werner Hardmo 
.|Werner Hardmo... 
. |G, Panichkin.... 


Lew Spirin. ........ 


V. Golubnicki...... 


A, Egorov. ......... 
S. Lobastov......... 


John Mikaelsson.... 
BOLO Views «ate eases 


(16 mi., 743 yds.)... 


21, 1945. .|Tibro 
1, 1945. .|Kumia 
1958. . |Stalingrad, 
U.S.S.R. 
, 1957. . |Dnepropet- 
rovsk, 


USSR nates May 7, 1958. . Stalingrad, 
U.S.8.R. .|Suly 15, 1959. . Leningiatt 
LOR oe : ee Aug. 23, 1958. :|Moscow, — 
Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. . Steaknoes 
OHSS Rea July 15, 1959. - a ered, 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 875 


HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
ane see I oe 2 in Lauer. ...... Germany..... » . 
330 yards. ----[21.948..,.....,-.+,-|DOn Styron.........]U. 8, A.....-.|APr 1960. . |Baton Rouge, 
440 yards...... 9.7 8. G. Potgieter........ South Africa. .|July 22, 1958. . Cardia, 
, es 
110 meters....- |12.28......... «..-.|Martin Lauer....... Germany.... . |Jul , 1959. . |Zurich, Swi 
200 meters... .|21.9s..............|Don Styron......... pg Ee eee Apr. » 1960. Baton Toca 
400 meters..... 49.2 8. .-.|Glenn Davis. ....... LE a ee BO Aug. 6, 1958. .|Budapest, 
ungary 


RELAY RACES 


Event Record Holder Country Date 
440 yd. (4x110)...... Fe WW Sees Univ. of Texas...... aS eee aru. May 30, 1959. . 
(W. Wilson, E. 
Souther, H. eh) 
880 yds. (4x220)...... 1 m., 22.6 s... Silene Christian. -|U. 8. A......./May 31, 1958. . 


(B. Woodhouse, J. 
ig ree G. Peterson, 


J B. Morrow) 
1 mile (4x440)...7.... 3 m., 07.3 s..,|Nat’lteam......... Oe Aa oar Nov. 1, 1956. . 
2 miles (4x880).......|7 m., 20.9 s... |California. ....|U. 8. A.......|/May 16, 1958.. 


(D. Bowden, M: 
Orme, J. Yerman, 
J. Siebert) 
4 miles (4x1 mile). ...|16 m., 25.2 s. |Nat’l team..........|/Hungary..... Sept. 21, 1959. . 
(L. Kovacs, B. 
Szekeres, S. Iharos, 
|L Rozavolgyi) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
400 mtrs. (4x100).....|39.58........ ge Semmes. <3 > foes Diag s ee ae Dec. 1, 1956. . Meibonra 
5 ust. 


M . 
800 mtrs. (4x200).....|1 m., 22.6.8... | Abilene Christian....|/U.S. A.......)/May 31, 1958 |Modesto, 
5 B. Woodhouse, J. Calif. 
rest, G. Petersen, 

B. Morrow) 
1,600 mtrs. (4x400)...|3 m., 3.9 s....|Jamaica team....... Jamaica, July 27, 1952. . |Helsinki 
(A. 8. Wint, L. Laing,|; B.W. I. 
H. McKenley, G. 
Rhoden) 


3,200 mtrs. (4x800)...|7 m., 15.8 s...|Nat’lteam.........|Belgium...... Aug. 8, 1956. . |Brussels, 
(A, Baaillieux, A. Belgium 
Langenus, E. Leva, 
R. Moens) ; 
6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500).. > m., 11.4 vay omc LORTIESs acis e aly East Germany|.Aug. 9, 1958. . Poser 
3. 
FIELD EVENTS 
High jump. :........ ft., 3% in...|John Thomas.......jU. 8. A....... July 1, 1960.. Bers 
Running broad jump.. \26 a -_ ; 814 in.. |Jesse Owens. HSA) LEA Sa ae May 25, 1935. .|Ann Arbor 
m. 
Run., hop, step, jump. iSite 70 ees Oleg Fedoseyev..... U.S.8.R......|May 3, 1959.. mires 
Pole vautt. , |15 ft. Se Se a Don Bragg......... U.S. As. .s.. [duly 2; 19602 stanford, 
16 1b. shot put....... 65 ft., 7 in.. .|Wm. Nieder........ U. jag Anetta Tex. 
PP Poe 91 t .|Edmund Piatkowski. . |Warsaw, 
Discus throw. 7796 te. 655 ve 
in.) 
3 ell . |\Compton, 
Javelin throw... aac se rie Al Cantello. mae 
16 Ib. hammer throw../|225 ft., 4 in...|Harold Connolly....|U.S. A....... June 20, 1958. . Bake 
Decathion. -.........|8,683 pts.....|Rafer Johnson...... 9: oe. Pcie July 8-9, 1960 Eager 
WOMEN 
RUNNING 
SMELL ots pS Marl Mathews... |Australia.....|Mar. 20, 1958.,|Sydney 
290 aoe bers See wi Eee Stains Statliows:. ‘|Mar. 22, 1958. . |Sydney 
440 yards........... Ey ke Se are Maria Itkina........ 0.8.8 ..|Sept. 12, 1959.. cae 
880 yards...........|2 m., 06.6 8...|N. Otkalenko....... WS BR as ts June 10, 1956.. Moon 
Teaod hbert..... Australia..... Feb. 27, 1960..|Sydney, 
60 meters.........-.|7.28.... . |Betty Cut "Australia 
i de La arsaw, 
ay Spey: pied ....-|Australia..... July 4,1955..| Poland 
100 meters..........|11.38...... | \vera Krepkina. .. U.S.S.R...... Sept. 13, 1958.. Kiev, a 
meter: etsy « (2aod Be a-> 5.0 5.0 B. Cuthbert........ Australia. .... Aug. 16, 1956..|Sydney, Aust. 
400 oo ae | 7 ear Maria Itkina.......- BSB ce ons Sept. 12; 1959.: Krasnodar, 
800 meters.........-- 2 m., 05.9 s...|Nina Otkalenko..,.. U.S.S.R......|Sept. 24, 1955.. be ss 
nse ee eee nnEEEnISUn EI ENE nED SESE SEER 
HURDLES 
i Zi GAMBA S Sd aie-o'e) 0 ne 8 Germany.,... July 29, 1956.. Ereeraens 
many 
Gres de WO oa Ees 6 cic ,|Sept. 8, 1958.,|Krasnodar, 
0 meters.....--.-..|10.6 8 Galina Bystrov: pt. 8, rasnodar, 
N. C. Thrower..,..,|Australia.....|Sept. 21, 1959,, |Brisbane, 


Australia, 


7 od _ : ee P 


40 yards (4x110)....|45.38........ 


ton) 
. (4 coos (44.5 8. coe oe a {NOE T TEAM. 2, 255. Australia...../Dec. 1, 1956. ./M 
et 00) S. B. de la Hunty, * “A 
Croker, F. Mellor, 
'B,. Cuthbert) 


800 mtrs. (4x200).....|1 m., 36.0 s...|Nat’l team........../E. Germany. . |July 26, 1958. . Lelpzig, ; 


880 yds. (4x220)......|1 m., 36.0s...|Nat’l team..........|/E. Germany. .|July 26, 1958. . Lei 


C. Studnick) 


2,640 yards (3x880)...|6 m., 36.2 s...|Nat'l team,.........|Hungary.....|July 21, 1954. .|Tata, 
ys pagel A. Oros, ~ Hungary 
. aZzl 
2,400 mtrs. (8x800)...|6 m., 27.4 s...|Nat’l team..........|/Ukraine, Sept. 9, 1958. .|Kiev, 
: : : (L. Yanvareva, D. USSR. USSR. 
Kozlova, L. Lysanko- 
Shevtsova) 
FIELD EVENTS ~ 
Running high jump... |6 ft. 334 in.. . Yolanda Balas......|/Rumania.....|June 6, 1960. . soe 
Broad jump..........|20 ft. 10 in.. .|E. Dunska- Poiand..... { Aug. 20, 1956. . |Budapest 
(6.35 m.) Krzeskinska Nov.27, 1956. . | Melbourne 
Shot put............/56 ft. Zin... .|Tamara Press......./U.S.S.R.......|Apr. 26, 1959. . |Nalchik, 
(17.25 m.) U.S.S.R. 
Discus throw.:....... A8F fe Ls in.|N. Dumbadze......./U-S.S.R.......|Oct. 18, 1952. . |Tbllisi 
.& m. 
Jayvelin.............. {195 ft. 244 in. |E. Ozolina........../U.S.S.R.......}June 4, 1960. . Rede 
Pentathion........../4,880 pts.....|Irina Press......... USSR... .. «|Sept.13-14, 1959 esses we 


Decathlon and Pentathlon National Champions 
DECATHLON 


100 meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, 
javelin and 1500 meters. 


Year Champion Affiliation Points 
1946 |Irving Mondschein,......... Now York<Untversitycnct) cscs on sce ole eeiane ener 6466 
1947 |Irving Mondschein.......... New ‘York. Universal ys ace wisteicses wasc aration eins ete 6715 
1948 Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tulare; Galils, dace... cnn nawele se Ske 7224 
1949  |Robert Mathias. ........... Unattached, Tulare, Calif. oc. .u:.59. ek.cesc ve cna 7556 
1950 |Robert Mathias............ Unattachsid, Dulare, ‘Callfig at o.3 eliaes octane cemels 8042 
1951 |Robert Richards,........... Tinos As \C.c FOr avaniaicte eis aie ene raven ee 7834 
*1952 |Robert Mathias............ Tulare: ORME iS oi ale cine sole enialeralxce aya searetoreent 7825° 
1953 |Milton Campbell........ sats | ERAINAGLE ON. o's = cra ayeidinin eevee, oa. ie Chanatae saa 7235 
1954 |Robert Richards............ EAS BONES <A” ees mal aie aeons, Oe cate ese ieaes 6501 
1955 |Robert Richards............ LOS Angeles AG. e) . dicie neat + «.a0cine sittnonsils eee 6873 
1956 |Rafer Johnson............. El 8 ies PR Reece ay NAN TA ee Sa 7754 
1957 Charlies Pratt... ..c....00.5 New York Pioneer Cubs. is eas cok os nape eee 7164 
1958 |Rafer Johnson............ 0 TDs Guat Ai cancs cette rtnty hy co eeee ond en ene a 7754 
PEO NES. ODE oes g so te st oe [Ue Co de, A. Ching (Tatwainlcn.e ys. sui ce ama. See 7549 
HELTDS VCE SCT PUI 30 6: ORR sa Sparta 0 al © Ree Pie ORAERT Rea ainsi ioacte Siebyrubbew sn 8683 
PENTATHLON 
Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters. E 
Year Champion Affiliation Points 
———-— ———_—__ ——_— a 
1947 |John Volight.............. ../Baltimore O. T. and F. C...... aye oavere Shop ran Se 2972 
1948 |Russell Thomas........... « Weatmetto TPA ec <5 sai ele abs ner Ome ne ees were 3283 
1949 | Wilbur Ross... 0.00.0 025% Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ontio./2 22115222! 3414 
LOGO SAV iibur FOSS . i... cece vee. (Baldwin-Wallagec.—. 22. faa weak eee eee : . 3277 
1951 |Brayton Norton..... ang) one San Diego Naval Training Certer.............4 a 3452 
*1952 |Brayton Norton........ se. e {DORIA Bogch, Galil ns vac, sus pound ie oe eee 3129 
1953” {Brayton Norton... ...00. ow Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif............ 3278 
1954 |Brayton Norton............ Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif........... _ 3400 
MES ECOG Uhosie vig cals Ae ele o elane University of Southern California... .//2°27°7'7° 3216 
1956 |Howard Smith............. University of Southern California. .;....5.... nite 3033 
1957 |Howard Smith............ . Southern California Striders ..................0. 3362 
1958 |Howard Smith............|Southern California Striders .........4.......... 3200 
1959 |Dixon J, Farmer. ........... (Orinda, Calif... ........... 3196 
“New scoring system inaugurated. 
Rodeo Cowboy All Around Champions 
Source: Rodeo Cowboys Association, Inc. 
1948|Gerald Roberts, Strong City, Kans..... 21,766) |1954|Buck Rutherford, Len 
1949|Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla. .......21,496}/1955|Casey Tibbs, Ft. Fist ae: ORB. Sete 
1950|Bill Linderman, Walla Walla, Wash... . .30,715||1956|Jim Shoulders, Henryetta. Okla...” 
1951|Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, S.D........ .29,104||1957|Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla.. |. °°” 
1952) Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas....... 30,934|/1958|Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okia.. |." "7 212 
1953'Bill Linderman, Walla Walla, Wash... . .33,674!|1959/Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla... 1)2'32'905 


18th Annual U. S. National Water Ski Tournament 
Lake of the Isles, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug, 11-14, 1960 


Men’s Overall—Charles Stearns, Bellflower, Women’s Tricks—Norine Bardill, 1,000 pts 


Calif., 3,000 points. Women’s J ing—, 
— CH eae pce nic Lad dens, Fla. 1,000 pte, Judy Rosch, Cypress. Gar- 
en’s cks—Charles Stearns, 1, pts. Senior Men’ = 
Men’s Jumping—Charles Stearns, 1,000 pts, Lomita, Calif, 4,489, bis perro e S Sr. 
ae Say ead Bardill, Fort Lauder- wi Doubles—Joe Grimaldi, Detroit, Mich 
ale, Fla., 5, . | an ry J i . 5 5 
Women’s Slalom—Norine Bardill, 1,000 pts. pi ee See 


ion. Indoor records are for tracks not more than 220 yards 
rc) Y designates foreign holder of American record, A number of new re 


< MEN—OUTDOOR 
— Holder Where made 


meek Bt teeescch teeter 
Melvin E. reese »..|Fresno, Calif.............|M: 
James Golliday....../Evanston, Il... 2: ae 


Distance — Time 


« Sead eae ee Ses ree ie ee 


100 yards.... 


< (Roscoe Cook., . .|Modesto, Calif. ........../M 
Bill Woodhouse ..|Abilene, Ng 
220 yards..... aaa) siete ..|David Sime.. ..|Sanger, Calif... 
a onciee eee 20.5 s.. Roland A. Locke... .: Lincoln, Nebr...... 
8 
220 yards. . Andrew Stanfield...../Philadelphia, Pa..........|May 
(around turn) 


Herbert McKenley (F)|/Randall’s Island, N. Y. 

C. W. Paddock......./Redlands, Calif.’...... 22: 

Cliff Bourland....... Los Angeles, Calit. . RON rill 
./Glenn Davis. ....|Berkeley, Calif wereca otal fait 

Willie Atterbury... .. Columbus, Ohio.) ...2 2); AL 

Thomas Courtney. .../Los Angeles, Calif........ 
.|Lonnie Spurrier. .....|/Berkeley, Calif..... aS as 


+.......-/Lonnie Spurrier...... Berkeley, Calif......... +|Apr. 
2 8.1 ese» | WES Santee. -.5s 5... eeadeie Island, N. ae -|July 6, 1952 
ch agehote rete Herb Elliott... ))! 2! |Los Angeles, Calif..../..! May 16, 1958 
Alex Henderson (F)...|Berkeley, Calif........... June 14, 1958 
Max Truex.......... Compton, Calif......... _|May 31, 1957 
Dyke Benjamin...... Dublin, Ireland.......... June 16, 1959 
Richard Hart........ Swarthmore, Pa.........: Apr. 28, 1956 
.. /Osvaldo Suarez (F).. . |Chicago, Ill. . : 
.|Gordon McKenzie ‘|Randall's Island, N. Y. 
H, Kolehmainen eYe: 
. Kolehmainen 


N. 
i Whitinsville, Mass 


FE ‘|New York, N. Y.... June 15, 1947 

-»+|Charles Pores......-. New York, ae YA) tech. une 1, 1919 

..-|sames Clark......... Celtic Park, N. Y¥......... Nov. 14, 1909 

» £Lhour........(11 mi., 314 yds...... 'Thomas C. Ryan.....\(Costa Mesa, Calif........\|Sept. 7, 1959 


MEN—INDOOR 


a ...|James Golliday.......|Madison, Wis............|Feb. 25, 1956 
é S ~-|David Sime..:....... Washington, D. C........ Jan. — 1956 
<7 ../Theo. P. Eliison...... Brooklyn, N.Y. 05... .264,. March rks : 
a y BC Bioiioe cia Basar Robert Rodenkirchen. Hanover; N. He oot 022 0 Feb. 22° 1938 
ee S00 yards, ....|30.5.8......0..00c00% James Lingel........ Buffalo, N. Y.........05 Feb. 14, 1953 
See sOU yards. . .. 130.3 S.. 6. cscs cece Herbert McKenley (F)|Chicago, Ill.......... Dill /Mareh 14, 1947. 
a ey AGEL ) 
Ze round2curves 
a 440 yards..... ESE Ble s cccieins wjavoleiare Roy Cochran.,...... New York, N. Y......... March 25, 1942 
: 440 yards. ....<|47.9 S....esceeeeeees Herbert McKenley (F)|Chicago, IIL March 15, 1947 
F tain track) 
. 500 yards..... BG.4 Gio. wate ey ane Sees ew corks te aoe : oa 1956 
: a eld... ew a Ne ¥4 .|Fe i 
: 600 ae palais 1m., 09.5 s....... { ore Courtney. poston: see : A Bebe 2 cee 
: tonic ec Maria 50S Baca tee e es <n Tno! owell... .|New York, N. .|Fel 
a $80 Beda eh 1 ie BITES. = Cie eicie John Woodruff. . .|Hanover, N. H ...|March 14 1940 
a (long laps) 
Don Gehrmann......|/New York, N. Y.......... Feb. 16, 1952 
1,000 yards. .../2. m., 08.2 s....... { Amol Sowell... New York, NoYo0 00... Feb. 19, 1955 
rds. .*.j3 m., Ol.2:05. 56 es Joseph M. Deady.....|/New York, N. Y......... an, 
Moh garde’. .|3 mc-0256 @.. 2-7, [John Borican--.. 5.) New York, N.¥ 2112222! ilrep. 42 1940 
(long laps)” | fl ‘ 
pea |S am. 01.4 8.02 Sree. Ron Delany (F)...... New York, N. Y.........|Mar. 7, 1959 
: 3 oo Aye aoe 8 ae 46:8:86. 66.4 Allan Lawrence (F)...|New York, N. Y......... Mar. 7, 1959 
3 Saint: eRe 13 m., 37.08........ Bill Dellinger........ New York, N. Y 
“4 ASMeR sie a. s 19 m., 27.88........ Wiltiamn Bitola (F)....|New York, N. ¥ 
“ 19 m., 39.4.825..55... G. BE cata caeas New York, N. Y... 
5 miles....... 2{24.m.,, 21.8.8... sae William Ritola (F)....|New York, N. Y... 
24 m., 559.4 8........ GV. Bonhag........ New York, N. ¥ 
Gmllesn....v. sis 30 m., 24.08........ H. Kolehmainen...... Butfalo;, N.X:... «ies iter 
PE TELOS oo a5 5 cose 35 m., 36.4.s........ H. Kolehmainen...... Beaeala IN. Vis: s.a,a'eceleseiees 
Smiles... occe ox 40 m., 47.8 s........ H. Kolehmainen...... Buifalo, IN. WY... es ee ee 
9 miles. .....|46 m., 00.6 s........|/H. Kolehmainen..,... Buffalo, N. Y...... ae : es 
10 miles ...../51 m., 06.6s........ H. Kolehmainen..... Buffalo, N.Y... 15. Hers f . 
25qulles,. .. -- 2h., 44 m., 50s.....1M. Maloney........- New York, N.Y 1909 yi 
3 MEN—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
{ WwW WT ates Metponteneiee peu. ax bat: oun eee bane 3: Fite 
LG Baavermsiae ates 2's% Ira Murehison....... er OD eecaers fete 2 states iz. F 
eco e018 Leamon King........ Ontario; Calif... ste meee Oct. 20, 1956 
3 | qearien Fae: ins ras ae Ana, Calif ae oe a ee 
Se YL SO eee sae, David Sime . .{Sanger, Calif. . ...{|June 
é 300 eters: .-+{20.5 : AERO 0 Sisis sleleaie Roland Locke .|Lincoln, Nebr............ May 1, 1926 
. peeue curve) Andy Stanfield. . ..|Philadelphia, Pa... ..|May 26, 1951 
Andy Stanfield .|Los Angeles, Calif. .|June 28, 1952 
200 meters. .../20.6 8.........-++- Thane Baker. Bakersfield, Calif. . June 23, 1956 
E (with turn) Bobby Morrow. ..|Melbourne, Aust. . ...{Nov. 27, 1956 
: 300 meters... .|33 ,.|Andrew Stanfield.....|Orebro, Sweden. ........, Aug. 18, 1949 
400 meters.... .|Lou Jones.......--.. Los Angeles, Calif........ June 30, 1956 
(two turns) 9 r 
Mal Whitfield........ Antwerp, Belgium........ July 25, 1949 : 
bs lama Jack Yerman... 11... Buffalo, N.Yo.sscc. sl... ‘Aug. 23, 1959 
800 meters... Tom Courtney.....-. Oslo, Norway.........--: Aug. 9, 1957 


Tom Courtney....... Goteborg, Sweden........ July 4, 1957 


1,000 meters... 


878 


Distance 


é 1830 
5,000 meters... 31, 1 
8,000 meters... aS m., oH = 2, Ee 
; m., 11. 
10,000 meters { |3) Mm 30:9 s, * 1956 
3 Jesse Owens........ jNew York, N. ¥......... 23, 1935 
60 meters. ..../6.6 8.........--++-ss}% Ben Johnson....-..|New York, N. Y......... 26, 1938 
Herbert Thompson. |New York, N. ¥....... Z 25, 1939 
100 meters. ... bt. Rodenkirchen. . (Brooklyn, N. Y........... 8, 1938 
200 meters. ... ane ea bneo; PP. Filison. 37s. Brooklyn, N. Y.......... 1, 1935 
MIneters. . ..|47.9 Roy Cochran........ New York; No Wo. o5cv ae 25, 1942 
500 meters Mal Whitfield....../New York, N. Y 28. 
aa Mal Whitfield. ©. ..:|Chicago, Til... 2.20222... 
600 meters. ... James B. Her! . |New York, N, 
800 meters... .. Arnie Sowell......... (New York, N. 
800 meters... .. John Woodruff,...... over, N. 1 
(long laps) 
,000 meters... Lloyd Hahn.......... New York, N. Y 
1,500 meters... Wes Santee.......... New York, N. 
2,000 meters... Paavo Nurmi (F)..... Buffalo, N. Y. 
3,000 meters... Horace Ashenfelter New York, N. 
4,000 meters. i ae SAW betcha sa ~ 
? am. a : ew York, N. 
moult meters!) Donald R. Lash... .. ew York, N. 
WALKING—OUTDOOR 
1 mile... m., 29.6 New York, N 
2 miles. m., 48.6 Williamsburg 
3 miles. m,, 09.2 New York, N. 
4 miles. m., 40.8 New York, N. Y.... 
5 miles WHive LOLS. 2.057. Sa New Brunswick, N. J.... 
38 m., 54S........ . H. Purdy New York, N. Y 22, 1880 
6 miles 43 m., 28.4 s........ G. H. Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, 1915 
45 m., 28.0-s........ I< BS, Merrill. .c can con Boston, Mass............/Oct. 5, 1880 
7 miles 50 m., 40.8 s........ G. H. Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, 1915 
52 m., 51.6 s.,......|Harry Hinkel........ Forest Park, L.I........./Oct. 23, 1926 
8 miles....... 1h., im, 34's...... Ri BS REMGR«o5.5.50e <0 ew Yor pg Ande = Nov. 24, 1918 
9 miles....... 1h., 10 m., 08s..... B. EB. Merrill... os es Boston, Mass: ..\.<.ce seek Oct. 5, 1880 
10 miles...... 1lh,, 17 m., 4034 s...|E, E, Merrill........ Boston,- Mass... . 0.0606 sees. Oct. 5, 
1b miles... .... 2h., 2 m., 57.6 s.... {William Plant........ New X ork. Nip S.5..kn oper Nov. 13, 1921 
20 miles...... 3h., 8m., 10s...... K Olar ke mma sax bee INGW: XOrk No. ©. ccepiesee Dec. 5, 
26 miles... ... hi See SOBs eG a onde Clark oo cagse. sas New: York, Ny Yas cic sec Dec. 5, 1879 
WOU. ae ices 7 mi., 1,437 yd., 4in.|R. F. Remer......... Now, ork, IN. UY, ooc-sicien Nov. 24, 1918 
2 DOUIS. oss 14 mi., 1,115 yd... ..' William Plant....... >; (New York, NuW.. cate Nov. 13, 1921 
WALKING—INDOOR 
cheery (Ree ae ae a ~2 8.. Henry H. Laskau....|New York, N. Y......... Marcn 4, 195) 
2 miles... . {13 .|G. H. Goulding (F) New York, N. Y. .|March 18, 1918 
3 miles G. H. Goulding (F) Brooklyn, N. Y. March 30, 1912 
4 miles G. H. Goulding (F Brooklyn, N. Y. March 30, 1912 
5 miles. Ugo Frigerio (F).. New York, N. Y March 28, 1925 


6 miles 


3,000 meters.. ./12 m., 52.7 s........|Henry Laskau....... Long Beach, Calit........ June 20, 1952 
5,000 meters.. .|22 m., 56.8 s........|/Harry Hinkel........ Milwaukee, Wis +--jJune 30, 1934 
10,000 meters. .}/47 m., 05 s.......... Harry Hinkel,....... ...| Nov. oe 
15,000 meters.. {1 h., 14 m., 36s..... John Knackstedt Nov. 18, 1934 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
1,500 meters.. .)6 m., 07.3 s.........)Henry Cieman (F)....;New York, N. Y¥.......... Hep. Zi z 
6m., 08.88......... Louis Welch. ........ Boston, Mass..2......... Feb. 10, igaa 
3,000 meters... .}12 m., 49 s.......... William Plant........ OOK YRS IN, You. tarcues Feb. 13, 1926 
4,000 meters...|/17 m., 13.2 8 G, H, Goulding (F)...|/Brooklyn, N. Y.......... March. 30, 1912 
17 m., 51.2 8 ..|J. B. Pearman....... OW YOrK Ns Xb eam oe .|March 14, 1925 
5,000 meters.. ./21 m., 50.6 8........ William Plant........|/New York, N. Y.......... Feb. 3, 1925 
7,000 meters.. .|31 m., 16.6 8........ Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New: York, N.Y. .sc.chan March 28, 1925 
8,000 meters.. .}35 m., 35.6 8........ Ugo Frigerio CEs Siaseke New’ York, N. Niwecn. cued March 28, 1925 
9,000 meters, ../40 m., 10.88........ Ugo Frigerio (F)....: New York, N. ¥.........; March 28, 1925 
10,000 meters, .|44 m., 38 s.......... Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York. N. Y.....__...|March 28, 1925 


RELAY RACING 
(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap. *Denotes indoor record.) 


400 meters (4x100)—39.5s., United States Na- 1600 meters (4x400)—3m. 4s., United States 
ae ieee scien aaa Morrow), Seen Aree eae — gh Whitfield), Hel- 

elbourne, Australia, Dec. 1, é 5 miand, July , 52. 

440 yards. (4x110)—39.6s., Univ. of Texas (Wil- 1 mile (4x440)—3m, 017.3s., United States team 
ee a Renee Gainey, Alspaugh), Modesto, Calif., th ey Cie ae Sri Sori mre 

800 meters (4x200)—Im. 22.6s., Abilene Christian | Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, A. Stanfield, & 
(Woodhouse, Segrest, Peterson, Morrow), Modesto, fnodeny M. Whitfield), Buffalo, N. Y., March 21, 
B. a5. ay 5 A u 

880 yards (4x220)—1m. 22.6s., Abilene Christian Bin eee (4x880)—%m. 20.9s., Univ. of Califor- 
(apabouse Serre Felerion, Morrow), Modesto; | Geiss Gui ay is lose Sia. oa oe Bee al 
Snyder ratiss "York iHarty: Smith: Howard College (Anthony Luciano, Robert Rainer, prank 
Smith, Branch, Cox), New York, N.¥., Feb. 1,1958, | Fletcher, Chet Lipski), New York City, March 25, 
apt ger ste, ley, QIN, 2, 24, eh 
m. 50s., Unite ates Team (Ma itfield, Craig | Team (J. Mont 
Dixon, Richard Ault, Andrew Stanfield - Montes, W. Druetzler, W. Santee, J. 
Swilucriand, Aug. 20, 1940. im, 86.18. Dy asle, | Barnes), London, Aug. 4, 1952. “lim. | 21.78., 
Cc. 4 en, John Kunit, ton Fl lin, i Coan, 
James McPoland), New York, N. ¥., July oY igan Bore roa Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N. Y., 
anon ane opis. New York Curb} 6,600-meter relay—16m. 09.0 s., United State: 
Edward O’Salliy erbert, Harry Hoffman, | team (G. King, I. Matza, J. Beatty, J. Vill : 
noKers fon van, George Dee), New York City, Finland, Sept. iO LOSE ees » J. areal), 

1060 yards ‘sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— | 6m, 58.99 "O'S. Aint ren UE wie eG 


"Im. 52.0s., N. Y. Grand St. B H i fas 
A. Stanfield, G. Rhoden, M. Whitheld), New Fork! H. Cryer, W. Druetzler), Buffalo, N. ¥., June 28, 
Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—Jm, 18.8s., Univ. 


WN. Y., Feb, 14, 1953, 


y 


be 


uf 


Ta Fa, ee Cae 


narTer.a. =|. . = 


‘ 


Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records; World Softball 879 


of Chicago T. C. ct Johnson, Wheeler, Cole- 
man), Buffalo, N. ¥., Aug. 18, 1957. *%m. 25 ee 
New York University (Fabian Jared Fang- 
Joe Gares, Leslie MacMitcheli), New York 


. 22, 1, 
miles distance medley (880, 440, 1320, 1 
mile)—9m. 42s., Southern Calif. Striders (Larra- 
ed, peas Stanley, Walters), Fresno, Calif., May 


HURDLE EACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7.0s., Milton 
Campbell, New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1957; Hayes W. 
Jones, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 14, 1958 


60 yards: Five 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*6.7s. (dirt), 
Keith Gardner, Boulder, Colo., Feb. 21, 1958. Five 
2 ft. 6 in. h les—*6.8s., Medill Gartiser, Kansas 


City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt track—*6.8s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Lafayette, Ind. March 22, 1947; Gar- 
ion Campbell, Lafayette, Ind., Mar. 26, 1949. 

65 meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.3s., Allan 
Tolmich. New York City, Feb. 22, 1941, 

70 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*8.2s., Lee Cal- 
houn, Washington, D.C., Jan, 26, 1957. 

120 yards: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.4 s., J. 
Davis, Bakersfield, Calif., June 9, 1956; Milton 
Campbell, Compton, Calif., May 31, 1957. 

110 meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.4 s., J. 
Davis, Bakersfield, Calif., June 22, 1956. *14.4 s., 

on Lidman (Sweden), Davisyille, R. 1., April 
ny etre *15.8 s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 

200 meters. Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles— 22.1s., Elias 
Gilbert, Raleigh, N. C., May 17, 1958. 

220 yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.1s., Elias 
Gilbert, Raleigh, N. C., May 17, 1958. 

400 meters: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—49.2s., Glenn 
Davis, Budapest, Hungary, Aug. 5, 1958. 

440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—49,9s., Glenn Davis, 
Bakersfield, Calif., June 20, 1958. 


STEEPLECHASE 


3,000 meters—8m. 40.8s., Phil Coleman, Warsaw, 
Poland, Aug. 2, 1958. 

000 meters—*8m. 48.6s., Thomas Deckard, New 
York City. Feb. 27, 1937. 

2 miles—9m. 49.6s., Charles Jones, Dayton, Ohio, 
June 22, 1957. *9m. 35.4s., Joseph P. McCluskey, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1941. 

JUMPING 

Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
ring, Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 
6 in., Harold M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 
4, 1936. 

Running high jump—7 ft. 1% in., Charles Dumas, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 29, 1956. *7 ft. 114 in., 
john Thomas, New York, N.Y., Feb. 21, 1959, 

*Denctes indoor record. 


Standing broad jump—il ft. 4%% in., Ray C. 
Ewry, St. Lous, Aug 29, 1904" s 

Running broad jump—26 ft. 8 in., Jesse 
Owens, Ann Arbor, Mich., May of 1935. #25 ft. 
9 in., Jesse Owens, New York City, Feb. 23, 1935. 


Runnin mp—5: 
vis Andrews, Modesto, Calif., May 30, 1959. *50 ft. 
5 in., Ira S. Davis, New York, N. ¥., Mar. 7, 1959. 


POLE VAULT 
For height—15 ft. 4 in., Bob Gutowski, Austin, 
Texas, June 15, 1957. *15 ft. 914 in., Don Bragg, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 13, 1959. 
For distance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 


THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 


Weight (including handle) 16 ibs., entire len 
4 feet, thrown from 17-foot circle—225 ft. 4 ’ 
Harold Connolly, Bakersfield, Calif., June 20, 1958. 


PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 
63 ft. 4 in., Parry O’Brien, Albuquerque, N.M., 
Aug. 1, 1959. 


*62 ft. 134 in., Parry O’Brien, New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 21, 1959. 
THROWING THE DISCUS 
Weight, 4 Ibs. 644 oz. From 8 ft, 24% in. circle— 
194 ft. 6 in., Fortune Gordien, Pasadena, Calif., 
Aug. 22, 1953. 
THROWING THE JAVELIN 
282 ft. 342 in., Al Cantello, Compton, Calif., 
June 5, 1959. 
THROWING WEIGHTS 
56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 
hands from a 17-ft. circle.without follow—45 ft. 2 
in., Robert Backus, New York, N. Y., June 8, 1957. 
56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 1144 in., P. Dono- 
van, San Francisco. Calif., Feb. 20, 1914. 
35-lb. weight for distance—64 ft. 31% in., Robert 
Backus, Boston, Mass, Nov. 17, 1956. *66 ft. 234 in., 
Robert Backus, New York, N.Y., Feb. 21, 1959. 
ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 


7,874 points, Tom Pagani, College Park, Md., 
Aug. 9, 1959. 
DECATHLON 


8,350 points, Vasily Kuznetsov, USSR: Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 18-19, 1959. 


PENTATHLON 


3,400 points, Brayton Norton, Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 25, 1954. 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


£. Sullivan Memorial Trophy, inaugurated in 1930, is awarded annually by the A.A.U. 
atin ne apeed ahs Ttby Wigton hex Peetonannes: example and influence as an amateur, has done the most 


during the year to advance the cause of sportsmanship.” 


Year Name Sport Points || Year Name Sport Points 
Pesach op Taek. os. 687 1946. .|Arnold Tucker........ Football. . 597 
1933. , fiena Curuachamn ‘| Track 611 ||1947. .|John B. Jelly, Jr.....- Rowing...| 663 
1934. .|W. R. Bonthron... Track 1,072 1948. .|Robert B. Mathias..... Track....| 1,491 
1935. .|W. L. Little, Jr.. GOL 5.640% 694 1949. .|Richard T. Button..... Skating... 947 
1936. .|Glenn Morris.... Track 1,106 1950. .|Fred Wilt........:..- Track. ...| 1,197 
$9375 2\0eD: Budge.z-. 2.2 ...25 Tennis ,398 1951. .|Rev. Robt. E. Richards.|/Track....| 1,263 
1938. .|Don Lash... Track 459 1952. .|Horace Ashenfelter....|Track....| 1,112 
1939. .|J. W. Burk........... Rowing 1,063 1953. .|Dr. Sammy Lee....... Diving 1,676 
1940. .|J. Gregory Rice....... Track....| 1,013 1954. .|Mal Whitfield.........|/Track.... ,689 
1941. .|Leslie MacMitchell..../Track.... 848 1955. .|Harrison Dillard.......|Track....| 1,375 
1942. _|Cornelius Warmerdam..|Track....| 1,101 1956. .| Patricia K. McCormick.|Diving....| 1,889 
1943. .|Gilbert Dodds.........|Track.... 860 1957. .|Bobby Joe Morrow....|Track....| 1,548 
1944 ||Ann Curtis........... Swimming 694 1958. .|Glenn Davis «oe Track....| 1,868 
1945. .|Felix A. Blanchard..... Footbail..| 923 |/1959. .|Parry O’Brien......... Track. ...| 1,318 


World Softball Champions 


AMATEUR SOFTBALL ASSOCIATION 


Men 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944 Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 
41950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich. 
1952—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1953—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1954—-Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1955—Raybestos Cardinals, Stratford, Conn. 
1956—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1957—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1958—Raybestos Cardinals, Stratford, Conn. 
4959—S. & A. Sealmaster’s, Aurora, Il. 
1960—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 


Women 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—-Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg, 
1945—Jax Brewers. New Orleans, La. 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
19493—Ramblers. Phoenix, Ariz. 
1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1953—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1954—-Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1955—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1956—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1957—Hacienda Rockets, Fresno, Calif. 
1958—Raybestos Brakettes, Stratford, Conn. 
1959—Raybestos Brakettes, Stratford, Conn, 
1960—Raybestos Brakettes, Stratford, Conn 


880 Sporting Events—National College, High School Track Rica 
American College Track and Field Records 


N. C. A. A. Records to Oct. 1, 1960 


RUNETY AS ties cscs le's,c.0 (90S Goisis » ducin en ; Duke, ..2 5: 


ti 
Ray Norton, San Jose St. : 
Bill wiicrm pao mass 


220 yds. Eecietya<<cits 20-8 Gree’ es 2p 
MAOIVORS fac e000 see |40eF 

880 yds.. 
- lO vaies 5 
2 miles. ._. 

440 yd. relay.. . |0:39.6 s...... 


880 yd. relay....,.....|1 m., 22.68..... 


iT mile relay.....:...../3 m., 09.1 5..... 
2 mile relay............|7 m., 20.9 8..... 
4 mile relay........... 16 m., 53.6 s.... 


Sprint medley relay..., .|3 m., 17.8 8...... 
Distance mediey relay. .|9 m., 49.7 s...... 


Illinois (Coleman, Milter, 

Rg ee zeae 
ecident: anbaue: 

Reisbord, Wray, Hadley) Modesto, Calif 


: i (MeInt i 

480 yd. shuttle relay... .|0:58.4.......... Missouri (McIntyre i 

120 yd. high hurdies... .|13.58........... .|Fresno, Calif. ..... May 13, 

220 yd. low hurdles... . .|22. Bierce 450 aire AOE RS UBCES,, WEINSDS » Toahier eee May u, 1958 
une 20, 

eee : Ar 30: 1888 

Broad jump ~ #8 st May 25, 1935 

Shot put.. SFLSar NS ‘ a 2 Lat = Hal OSS Compton, Cailif.. June 6, 1958 

Javelin... OR Co 


Sn anyone aiaies .-|Berkeley, Calif... .. 


May 30, 1959 
eae * in... _|Sim Iness, So, California.” |{Lincoln, Nebr... .- June 20, 1953 
Pole vault.... s fe .jAustin, Texas...... June 15, 1957 


Hop-Step-Jump. “|51 ft., 434 im..... ) dus sellecc ck cs . .[June 30, 1956 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 


Records approved to June 30, 1960 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


Event Record Holder School Site and year 
Jesse Owens.......... E. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Chicago, Ill., 1 
100 yds.......... 0:09.4....... { James Jackson........ Alameda, Calif... .’... Berkeley, Calif Sto54 
200 S20. G00 yctale va Mel Clipper.......2..° Muir H. §., Pasadena., 
CANE ihe oe ee ess El Monte, Calif,, 1958 
MONON 6 oe ck vas 0:46.6........ Dave Mills........... Lakewood, Ohio... .. Columbus, O., 1958 
BSO vgs... o> se... (1251.9.........| Ray Van Asten, ...... LaVerne, Calif... .... .|Stanford, Calif., 1960 
1 mile. eT O Se hia er Dale Story...........jOrange, Calif. ....... Bakersfield, Calit., 4 
an yd. high hdles.}0:13.7.....,...|John Turek .|North Miami Sr. H. S./Gainesville, Fla., 1960 
180 yd. low hurdles}/0:18.5........ Charles pe Tidwell... . .|Independence (Kans.) 
Senior H.S........ Wichita, Kans., 1955 
200°yd. low hurdles}0:21.7........ William Bless......... Thomas Jefferson, San 
Antonio, Texas..... Dallas, 1948 
High jump....... 6 ft., 934 in....|Walter Mangham, Jr...|Senior H. 8., New 
Castle, (Pai cieaa see Pittsburgh, Pa., 1956 
Broad jump...... 25 ft., 414 in...]Monte Upshaw. Piedmont, Calif: . | Berkeley, Galif., 1954 
Pole vault (indoor)}13 ft., 444 in... |Isaac Jefferson. . |Chicago Heights, Ti. .|Evanston, ’Iil., "1959. 
Pole vault (out.)..}15 ft., .... .|James A, Brewer .|North Phoenix H. S., 
Phoenix, Ariz...... Phoeniz, Ariz., 1957 
Shot put (12 lb.)..|69 ft., 3 in....,/Dallas Long.......... North Phoenix H. S.,/North Phoenix, Ariz, * 
Phoenix, Ariz...... 1958 
Discus pares 154 ft., 9 in.. .|EKdsel Wibbels......... Wolbach, Nebr....... Kearney, Nebr., ae 
Discus..,.....,..|194 ft. 5in....|Karl Johnstone.. + |Phoenfx, -Ariv....s200 . Phoenix, Ariz., 
SSUVOULL omteree o's Sich 225 ft. 64% in.. /Clarence Winningham.. Grants Pass, Oreg...,!Eugene, Oreg., i968 
Relays 
440 yd. relay..... 0:41.5.........|/Shoemaker, Nelson, 
Cormier, Merritt’, Andrews, Texas......{Austin, Texas, 1960 | 
BBO; VAS... ise en P2095. ae key Batten, White, Randall, |Jefferson’ H. S8., Los 
Phillips Sees Angeles, Calif... .. Chico, Calif., 1956 
MMEALIG fears Gai schhe' |S sd Dv awineiieersiee andres Merritt, 
Shoemaker, Nelson. . |Andrews, Texas. . |Andrews, Texas, 1960 
CS a aia F NOLOs cass vekd Becley. Saunders, Way, deo ee (Calif. * “ |Compton, Calif., 
BAY. oo ois 4.552" s biate ane dhyee oenie enteral 
Sprint medley relay|3:29.0.........}Reese, Martin, 


Schinnerer, Simral.. .|Long Beach Poly., 
Calif..............{Bellflower, Calif , 1960 
a at sino soe 5 EO WEES eae 


Synchronized Swimming Championships in 1960 


National A. A. U. Championships, Hartford, Conn., July 15-17—Solo: Papsie Georgian, Athens Water 
Follies, Oakland, Calif., 115.89 pts. Duet: Sue Laurence and Jackie Vargas, Athens Water Follies, 109.99, 
Team: Athens Water Follies, Oakland, Calif., 111.23; Merionettes, San Francisco, Calif., 107. 23; Uni- 
versity Athletic Club, Hollywood, Calif., 101.40. 


Sporting Events—New York High School Athletic Records 881 
Public Schools Athletic League of New York . 


€ Public Schools Athletic League of ot Sete organized in 1903 by the late General George 


Winwate as its Sore president. On Dec. 3 e P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program 
with a track meet in Madison Square ares carat since then has held meets every year. » 
The league’s program has been devoted to the development of health, sportsmanship a id 


Forge gael poeuen eee ereeal taokote on USL ia Nal toed ete, ate in ota and ini oor 
‘> , » han » Soccer-. ming, cing, ’ 
atic “football, bowling and rifle. 53 ape ea $ ab i oa 


High School Indoor Track Records 


: SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1960—Jackson, 
Event Record Holder Year 
FB NOLS Mera cess hare Sapirstein y LINCOIN . oe. 0 s,s ce «sss on. 0-ss thier oete cee Lae ~~ 
: 0:6.4.........|Semi-final’ Wenger, New Utrecht. 21 .1122212 222222202252 1942 

4 70 yds 208 TATTIB iis a 5 onic.» lois siaye ia Svatey rebel e aah apdis, axiasp RRR 
; 5 yds. : Maurielio, OhNS sh.) esden toe ae ee PITDLD 1] 1936 
1 100 ya rs f Ira Kaplan, Erasmus.............-+ aa 1946 
a yds., Sr........ Roger ontgomery, Boys’ High 1947 
; Es 100 yds., Jr. (heat).. . [Ben Levinson, Eastern District H. S 1911 
4 60 xe high hurdles, . we Urban, Ft. Hamilte ton 1958 
, 120 yd. hurdles..... Reiul, Stuyvesant. .... 1921 
20 ae RE eee ead i Engels, Commercial . 1911 

UU 21 RS Sars Ss Mel Barnwell, Boys’ High. 1956 
j EU 2 | ea ace Friedman, New Utrecht................... - -| 1943 
es 300 79 ote On ae McDonnell; ‘Morris....c<.5.. 2+ +cen cures vor .| 1942 
a 440 yds....... .-. (0:50. John ‘Taylor, DeWitt-Clinton . ......5: s.nn . +. Seas Sonne 1945 
> 880 yds. relay......|1:34.6..... ..|Boys’ High (James Mullins, Morris Singleton, Ansley 
, olmes, "ATCAntyy i. [oie aan sew alg ave a sleia wae Sila eee 1948 
2 880 yds. run....... ReGen, ATCO UE 7 fa's\sre 1a 2. =fele = 0) vise esa)s sin, sae ee 1935 
a CL Gn are eRe Ecler: “A Wiatlon o..% re Sacco iu,ain die ava o/s tip esa ten 19 
4 Deas? wisyd.a his eis Sas ater, Se < ot Randy Philpotts, Morris High. . +... ..:. sc «cs «walle 1949 
: 12 Ib. on Barisal 61 ft. 114% in.. |Ga ry Gubner, Dewitt Clinton. ib 's, s\6 ntilels aierofla|a) elm ae 
2 High jump......... 6 ft. 414 in... . |Spitz, Flushing = SENET EEE ee 1930 
100 yd. Ia Rales a aie (Udit ae Sesan bug es,’ PUSHING a, cstece aleteis al «ie die vie /svectea¥s’ oi eter repel nen ane 1915-16 
r 1200 yds. relay..... nO RR on See AO EAR EY (John Lamot, Rufus Gordon, Henry Lyons, Rudy ince 
; ODS): Satya ia bici.c, Saat «0! tone aol gt a ae 
| Commercial (Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin)........... 1925 
; ‘Boys’ (Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon)................-- 1903 
q ‘New Utrecht (Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow).......... 1927 
‘ Manual Training (Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Haag, Shapiro)..... 1927 
. |Morris (Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum).................... 1906 


. |G. Washington (Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, Dixon)... .|1935 
oa (Hampar, Shouldis, Ferro, Wierenga, Schnyder, - 
Weir. 


High School Outdoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1960—Jackson. 


Event Record Holder Year 
PIRI coh Ce ss ois = 205.6. Bont eckus « Jessup; Boys’ High. sss ak okey es va eed eee 1904 
ROB RABi et. acs aces os 1309.6 sree tesa Hussey, Stuyvesant... 0 sa 6 esse olen ee een eee 1923 
ROQSVGS.,-JTis 0s oe (Oe Te a ieee Ryder, Manual Training. .\..: we yate bee = ee jee eae 1922 
RMN CSch (15.01 0 eiel @310.575.... Priedman; New Utrecht 2.'.07... 0. 0... 0. n-ne os oo 1943 

IMC Nifty oraBMus in. oikiv 2 bere «+leusin sin eee a Dae eee aie 1905 
220 yds., Jr...-.... 0:23.6...... MMAVIOLs BOYS cEHED Sigs. c7 fours «rs arco ox ayaa cre ee eee 1908 
4 22017O5., S6s. 2 oa: OPIS hice Mel Barnwell, BOYS “Ele Soo inte... vee pine vate niet ape 1956 
AONB AAR 5 r03- 2 ais «o's 20 024905 srt: - Ralph Bass;-Boys' Highs. 250 6....0. 506.800 eine 1955 
PS WAIB wos ca voles alee GiBS 8 pete eae Neville Christian, ‘Andrew Jackson :-...7 <-. .& stocishee 1957 
pre PG seein a a ott tg CAG Parte nc cls Williams, Stuyvesant............ 1938 
pete ie 3. tN ecg 4:23.2.....!./|Mac Mitchell. George ae anton 1938 
120 “vd. high hurdles.|0:15.0..... ..|Eszterhaazi, Evander Recess 1957 
180 a pel hurdles. . |0:20.0. . John Stevens, Jackson. , 1960 
200 yd. low hurdles. |@:22. Don Geffner, New Utrecht. 1956 
220 yd. low hurdles. |0:24. PeISON) SUUYVEBATIE Ss cic crest lane 2 oon 55 eialals. tle cstain 1939 
220 yd. relay. 2207. ‘New Utrecht (Gerston, Sabatellie, Vitiello. Rete a 1946 
1200 yd Belay’ 2:10. ..|/Haaren (Vaughn, Morton, Atkinson, McCalla)......... ..| 1947 
Mile relay. 3:22. .. {Morris (P. Vilardi, H. Aponte, P. Jones, C. Maldonado)....} 1960 
High jump. 6 ft. ..|Brynes, New Utrecht: 2. 8 oe se ee 1936 
Broad jump 23-4t, 36 (in. (Andusky, New Utrecht... oc: ceic vin(no oieiscnin(ninjeay eipiaheliels) Seereaen ene 1929 
12 lb. shot put. 63 ft. 11 in....|Gary Gubner, DeWitt ghee Jica.e. eeqetel vie vole eee en ee 
Pole yale rir ass 12 ft. 834 in.. .| Michael Herman, LINCOM. «ee eee ee eee eee eet eee 1955 
BMACIS oes in <cyase! 130 ft. 3 in... .|Finnegan, Manual ‘Training. 2.02... 2 «cee eee 1911 
440 oa. TOAG stones iv 024904... 530% Hamilton Kalfus, Levinson, Goldfinger, Morrison)......... 1925 
BS0 yd. relay, Jt... 2 /¥:34.6. 65. DeWitt Clinton (Kresney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee)........ 1928 
880 yd. relay, Sr.... * 11:30. 9: Pr abate e oe Boys’ High (J. Bryant, W. McRae, R. Lewis, R. Alston)...| 1960 
High School Indoor Swimming Records 

SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1960—Brooklyn Tech. 

Event Record Holder Year 
Bee TAGs ANCE. 5.20) = 1>)| O225.9.0 0 6 2 o> vis Robert aoe Evander Childs. 1948 
50 yds., Dreast . ...).+ 0: 732. Mare ice Sle Asher, Boys... 2. sseee es ‘| 1927 
50 yds., back....... Kuriak, Stuyvesant. .| 1937 
75 yds., breast...... Pappas, Richmond Hill... . 1942 
75 yds., [1 ee een ae Fed ata len ove ag 1a 

.|Dave Abramson, Brooklyn Tec : 

Rae wicage Ul Migene Adler wren: 22.0. oe caesar “| 1956 


s., breast.... ° 
100 arp backstroke. .|Fred Woertman, Booklyn aes 


CG i. 1:5 D. Abramson, Brooklyn Tech.. a leqrae ee eee .| 1959 
390 ry EEO 5a ios Wailers Tideny = ahah. & 0 cisSh to 000 tian ai cet ..»| 1954 
150 yds., med. relay. Bronx Science (K. Stern, Goodman, D. Mora).......°.. 1958 
100 yd. relay. Stuyvesant (Sodietson, Snleids, Lecknowitz, Wago)........ 1926 
160 yd. relay ..|Commerce (O’Nell, Greenwald, Boyle, Thompson)......... 1907 
800 It. relay .|Stuyvesant (Shaw, Crossman, Shopland, Knowles)........ 1923 


Evander (C. Rodriguez, E. Pospisil, L. Madoff, F. Mildner)| 1959 
.|Boys’ High (A. Caliente, J. Burke, T. Lubanski, C. Jones)..| 1960 


200 yd. relay. 
200 yd. medle} 


a 


882 Sporting Events—New York High School Athletic Records 
High School Indoor Skating Records 


Event Record Hoider 
Miiyda son wise ss 1 (0245-42450. 02> [DUttON,-Dryant,ccsc.css-ascenn ate Baie. Se ees eens 
BOO YOS,. nc sjnc nese tenn .. |Desatnek, eles sap ibticiaetng cy, goa oie eats Coat 
le a ae 2:18.8...° .|McCann, Bryant.. PR Pras oe nmtigainsic vinadiawssine sins 
BEG SE nies sie «iano SRR Peta aveteiele Rein. SHUPPORAN cy .7,'o tac a pets cla oe ORG eben a Ra Oeil 
Champions in Other School Sports, 1960 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BASEBALL—Bryant. BASEBALL—Manhattan: 1, as ree 2, JHS 12. 
BASKETBALL—Boys’ High, Bronx: 1, JHS 52; 2, gus 45; 3, JHS 5. brooklyn: 
FENCING—Eastern Dist. 1, JHS 57; 2, JHS 285; , JHS 210. Gannast 1, JHS 
GOLF—Bayside. 190; 2, JHS 204; 3, sis: i6. 
TENNIS—Bronx Science. BASKETBALL—Brooklyn: JHS 61. 
SOCCER—Cleveland. : TRACK—Brooklyn: 1, JHS 35; 2, JHS 258. 
RIFLE—DeWitt Clinton. SWIMMING—Manhattan: 1, JHS 45; 2, JHS.117. 
HANDBALL—Wingate, Bronx: 1, JHS 149; 2, JHS 120. 
BOWLING—Jamaica, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
600 SCHOOLS BASEBALL—Bronx: 15s 73. Tes e 2 k » BS = 
CITY-WIDE CHAMPIONSHIP—1, PS 613 Brook- | 2, PS 202; 3, PS 201. Queens: : 
lyn; 2, PS 622 Manhattan; 3, PS 614 Manhattan. 3; PS 77. Richmond: 1, PS 46; 2, PS 1; 3, PS 41. 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1960—Mt. St. Michael. 


Event Record Holder Year 
100 yds........... |0:09.8..... =“l Teale Pinder BUCHTaNelie ste caae ss seen oo eee 1957 
P20RYAS if oe ee 0:20.8. .|John Fernandez, LB lia) ee eee oe AOE eee 1958 


120 va high hurdiles.. |0:14.7. -./Tyrone Pannell, Bishop Loughlin.........-............ 


180 yd. low hurdles. . | |0:19.9 . olrrank: Weber, St. Frandissa\a. a. Sone see Gene ete eens 1959 
220 yd. low hurdles. | |0:24.8....... 1: Vincent: Mannix, Loughlin. < j.hsms sof ames Ure moaee 1942 
BAOIVOS iss 6 eas es CUR CS sear ee Douglas Tynan, "St Francis Prepeccccss ucts eases sceen 1958 
EES ars os 25s abe wis os OCS Seer ‘Thomas:Carroll, Fordham Frep..- <. 0<.... 2.2 - sss seieeias 1957 
880 ea TOIAYS cas sis UES Sere ee Rice (W. Murphy, D. Rowe. J. Rucker, J. Fitzgerald) . 1957 
OT) VST ee ines John Geraghty, Bishop Loughlin. 1959 
1) 5072) © ana ep 2 Se Cardinal Hayes (R. Howe. RB. Blank. F Pisante, Tie Baylor) 1959 
/\c0 70) S2) Chie V A iy Archbishop Ee ~ ae capa = ESS, “s Donnelly. 

T. Farrell). .| 1960 
Broad jump......... 23 ft. 5in.....|Ted Johnson, Rice fee rs Eee 1954 
EID UID... oor ea 6 ft. 2% in... | |Frank Carroll, La Suite Military Academy............... 1957 
12 lb. shot.........../61 ft. 3144 in...|Henry Korn, ‘Archbishop Breas «oid jas umeetes a hein cate eco aenee 1958 
Pole vault... .... 20s 12 ft. 814 in... |Dennis Hassett, Bishop Loughlin. . So is eee ot | se 
NESRGMEG era). s feted s2 ssi 156 ft. 44 in... |Rod Crowell, Seton Hall. 50), niche’ aaibiace pat ntact OD 
SPBVEVIN oe cece sos . (180 ft. % in... |Joseph Zimmatore, Fordham Prep.. SOS Sails cies See 


amolte High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Hecoula 
SCHOOL CHAMPION. 1960—Bishop Loughlin. 


Event Record Holder Year 
.|John Fernandez, Dubois. 1958 
.|George Cotton, La Salle. 1932 
.|Hartley, St. John's es 1941 
Maloney, St. John’ 1930 
George Bopp, La Salle Military ‘Academy 1957 
Leslie Pinder, St. Francis .............. -| 1958 
Quigley; ba SUG Arse. ike k gine 0's on ele eee -| 1938 
254. Thomas Carroll, Fordham Prep...........0.es0e0. -.}| 1957 
880 yd. relay....... ES OLGiors ar assiivi Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, apron, Pogan):. <acdentercretete -+..| 1941 
960 yd. relay....... ire © earner Cardinal Hayes (Murphy, Daniels, ‘Atlielo, DITO) . 6. cei os 1957 
MITTS Ge one. c0e 00[S220.G. veces Thomas Dempsey, Archbishop Stepinac.................. 1958 
One mile relay..... E80 eS All Hallows (DeCoursey, Veccia, Almaquer, Culhane),.... . 1957 
2 mile relay........|8:06.8........ bia ee Sapte (P. Stelmazyk, Rh marek, = Grimaldi, J. 
asport) . Sieecajecel eames «ttn 
. ae Pannell, Bishop Loughlin. | SPrice capac aerate lore cleat a REROPER 
60 yd. high hurdles,. |0:07.9...... Tyrone Pannell, Bishop Loughlin. - Stacie taeda satehe ha cee ORO 
PUPA UMD. 2.20.00. 6 ft. 4% in... .|Frank Carroll, La Salle Military Academy. eA on 1957 
HOP DUB. 3 see eee 58 ft. 8 in... ..\Joseph Marchiony, La Salle Military Acadeare sh east evecare 1956 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1960—St. Francis. 
Event Record Holder Year 
40 yds., free....... 0:19.4........ Foster; (St, Srancias. Ap vine ios chee “1939 
40 yds., back 722. Barlle, Ste Franels). ov ¢.... oe aes tight am tee ee eee 1935 
50 yds., free 0:25. A. Pagano, eee Rg toe dio feis lecerei|t, a BOO. 
60 yds., breast -+Reinhardt, \Lougblin . i). oo. a sac closet bipiticra.e oman 1937 
100 yds. back .|John Hayman, Erouiva PCD,» oe senna ar = ae 1955 
100 yds., free James McCarthy, Brooklyn Prep wdin a sits vine 9s sila Stealer 1952 
100 yds., John Lyttle, Fordham: 20% Av Giccac cil cieteen crocs eee 1958 
100 yds., butterfly. . Andrew Wood, Cardinal Hayes 1960 
200 yds., free...... 2 , F Ree compe St. Francis. 1960 
rwin RATA oie oe lanpinivesciutal a, Rigiele aie Miehats erstura (alent tela ean 
oe oe TPAC... 0. ccs ate Ears { Chess Citaiano, St. John's Prep..2 basceca chon eee ues 
yds.,free...... RESO ails aves enne’ nkan ancis..... muaayae ia 
ape va. Be id a re Lae gf Chine loo Wo iionda aaron co.cc - 1960 
RUMMOME pass iss s (L142. Bates Mundy, Bishop Loughlin. , gO; 
200 yd. ind. medley, |2:30.0........ J. Figliuolo, St. Francis. een 
120 yd, medley relay /1:09.9........ St. Francis (Lewis, Newton, Stasko, Shultz) . 1939 
150 yd., medley relay |1:27.2......... St. John’s Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirgliano) . 1952 
200 yd. free relay...|/1:40.5........ Iona (Smithwick, Sheehy, Melnerney, Colaneri) 1959 
200 yd. medley relay Be Te ise record nyalie ar irene (C. Hoegler, D Soames a oh Is 
: ams Haus 2 ae 
DDTVIN®. ci. .'311.85 pts.....|Peter Danylchuck, St. Francis. . nae cA NEN A area emts 1000 
amc Aas eh ewer Mal 
Cinikanions in Other School Spare 1960 
BASEBALL—LaSalle Academy. HANDBALL—All Hallows. 


BASKETBALL—Archbishop Btepinac H. 8S. TENNIS—(tie), A: 
BOWLING—All Hallows. ham Pre ie ee Stepinss J veseees 


4.“ 


. 
4 
4 
E 
: 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1960 883 


72nd Annual A. A. U. Track and Field Championships 
Bakersfield, Calif., June 25-26, 1960 


Hage, Time 0-10.50 Santa Clara Youth 
Ape katie Santa Clar: ea 

Hise ime 90 i Pig Se apt 
Time—0:45.8. 


ote nem Fy Cerveny, Southern Calif. Strid- 


Time—1: 
ort 500 Meters—Jim Grelle, besingey Empire A. A. 
Time—3:42.7 (meet recor 
5,000 Meters—B: il De De er, Emerald Empire 
Time—14: 


5 26.4. 
10,000 Meters—Al Lawrence, Houston. Time— 


gel mn Walk—Rudy Haluza, U. S. Air 
For Time—13:22.1. 

110-Meter to prt andes Jones, Eastern Michi- 
gan, Time—0:13.6, 

200-Meter Hurdles—Dickie Howard, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Time—@:23.3. 

400-Meter Hurdles—Glenn Davis, Columbus, 
Ohio. Time—@:50.1. 


600-Meter Siceplechas>—Ear pa beer Uniy. 
of ‘o Track Club. Time—8:55.6 (meet record). 
Jump—ira f eg 


Hop, and 
Pioneer Club 53 feet 414 inches ( 

High nel ateca Thomas, Boston Univ., 7 report 

Droah. “‘Jump—Hank Visser, Santa Barbara A.C. 

25 feet 2 inches. - 

Pole yanlle—Anbrey Dooley, Oklahoma State, 
15 feet %4 ine! 

Shot Bab pent O’Brien, Southern Calif. Strid- 
ers, 62 feet 614 inc 

D Al Oerter, New York A.C., 193 feet 94% 


inches (meet record). 
Hammer—Harold a Southern Calif. 
Striders, 224 feet 44% inches. 
mogrelin—Al Cantello, Marine Corps, 271 feet 9 
ches. 
Point Score—Southern Calif. pedeg ok He Santa 


Clara Youth ye 58; New York A. , 35; Em- 
erald Empire A. A., 34. 


27th Annual National Interscholastic Track (hate pions ie (Indoor) 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 20, 196 


60 1 ep a MRE Edison Vocational, 
Elizabeth, N. Time—4:06.2 (meet record),. 
440 Yds. Pa ee Caruso, eG oners Valley, Dem- 
arest, N. J. Time —0:50.8. 
1,900 Yds.—James Sims, Kingston High, N. Y. 
Time—2:18.6. 
1 Mile—Don Donovan, Seton Hall, Patchogue, 
L. i Time—4: 724.7. 
1,000-Yd. Relay—Plainfield on 
Polk, Goodwin, Anderson). Tne 44 
1-Mile Relay—St. John’s Prep, Danes. Mass. 
(Buckley, Pendleton, Lane, Barret). Time—3:27.5. 


"fabs eas 


2-Mile Relay—St. asa ee Rossano, 
oO’ ab wittine). Time—8:02.0 (meet record). 

60-Yd. High Hurdles—Tyrone Pannell, Bishop 
Gonghise Time—0:07.5. 

High Jump—(tie), Petde Whitehouse, St. Peter’s, 
mpi tere Tyrone Pannell, Bishop Loughlin, 

ee 

12-Lb. Shotput—Gary Gubner, Clinton, 63 feet 
13% inches. 

Point Score—Bishop Loughlin, 131%; Plainfield, 
be et E Saba Prep, 8; Northern Valley, 
Demarest, , 7; Mt: St. Michael, 5. 


39th Annual National Collegiate A. A. Track Championships 
Berkeley, Calif., June 17-18, 1960 


100 Meters—Charles Tidwell, Kansas, 0:10.2. 

200 Meters—Charles Tidwell, Kansas, 0:20.8. 

400 2 5 pti Woods, Colorado, Time—0:45.7. 

300 Oe get ie Kerr, Illinois (Jamaica). 
Time—t: 46.4 (N.C. A. and meet record). 

1,500 Meters cDyroi Burleson, Oregon. Time— 
3:44.2 (meet record). 

3,000-Meter Steeplechase—Charles Clark, San 
Jose State. Time—9:02.1 (meet record). 

5,000 Meters—Al Lawrence, Houston (Australia). 

Tine14: 19.8 (meet record). 

110- epg Hurdles—Jim Johnson, U. C. L. A. 
Time—3:1 


do0-Meter Hurdles—Clif Cushman, Kansas. Time 
—0:50.8 


High Jump—John Thomas, Boston Univ., 7 feet 
(meet record). 

Broad Jump—Ralph Boston, Tennessee io 
25 feet 544 inches. : madiads. 

Shot Put—Dallas Long, U.S. C., 61 feet 9 inches 
(meet record). 

Discus—Dick Cochran, Missouri, 188 feet 34% 
inches. 

Javelin—Bill Alley, Kansas, 268 feet 9 inches 
(meet record). 

Hammer—John Lawlor, Boston Uniy. (Ireland), 
209 feet 2 inches (meet record). 

Point Score—Kansas, 50; Southern California, 37. 


34th Annual West Coast Relays 


Fresno, Calif., 


440 Yds.—Santa Clara males | ae (Thomassen, 
Carper, Noles, Norton). Time—0:4 

$40 ¥. ds.—_San Jose Btate oor: Brooks, 
cicas, Williams). Time—1:24.3 (meet record). 

1 Mile—California, atl Eyatetn, Siebert, 
erm: Time—3: meet recor 
ae Miles—Southern Calif. be 34 (Shankland, 
Seaman, Clark, Walters. Time—7:35.1 

Distance Medley—Santa Clara Valley Y. V. (Gor- 
don, Peake, Beatty, eee Time—49:34.9 (Amer- 


d). 
College 1-Mile—California ea 5 (Kulju, Rodri- 
ae hers gear 1 Biie—U. s. = eaten , Eg- 


Individual Events 


100 Yds.—Doug Smith, Occidental. Time—0:09.4, 
1 Mile—Jim Grelle, Emerald Empire A. A. Time 
—4:09,9. 


May 14, 1960 


5,000 Meters—Mal Robertson, So. Calif. Striders. 
Tiee-¥a. High 
gh Hurdles—Dave Edstrom, Or a 
Time—?:13.9. ee 
440-Yd. Hurdles—Richard Howard, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Time—4:51.7. 
hie Jump—Charles Dumas, U. S. C., 6 feet 10 
cnes. 

Broad Jump—Darrell Horn, Oregon State, 25 feet 
54% inches. 

Pole Vault—(tie), J. D. Martin, Oklahoma; Ron 
peer So. Calif. Striders, 15 feet 3 inches (meet 
record). 

Hop, Step and Jump—Alvis Andrews, So. Calif. 

Striders, 43. feet 114% inches. 

Shot Put—Dave Davis, So. Calif Striders, 61 feet 
734 inches. 

Discus—Rink Babka, Los Angeles, Calif., 178 
feet 914% inches. 

Javelin—Gary Stenlund, Oregon State, 260 feet 
414 inches. 


84th Annual I1.C.A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 
Villanova, Pa., May 27-28, 1960 


100 Yds.—Robert Brown, Penn State. Time— 


oo Yds.—James Wedderburn, New York Univ. 


bar? Yas Tom Carroll, Yale. Time—1:51.9. 


ele Richard Englebrink, Penn, State. Time— 


* 'S sites—Bob Lowe, Brown. Time—14:12.6 (meet 


record 
—Bob Brown, Penn State. Time—0:20.6. 
Band Sci bieeethane™ bata Lowe, Brown. 
ime—-9:25.0 (meet recor 
1-Mile Pee tiara. ee gee Wagner, De- 
Angelis, Raemore).. Time—3:12.0 (meet record). 
120- Yd. High Hurdles—Le aan Pras, Villanova. 


440-¥d. Hurdles—James Moreland, Brown. Time 
—6:52.6 (meet record). 


High Jump—John Thomas, Boston Uniy., 7 feet 
112 inches (meet record). 

Broad Jump—Bob Reed, Penn, 24 feet 1% inch. 

Hop, Step and Jump— Winston Cooper, St. 
John’s, 46 feet 11 inches ‘meet record). 

Pole Vault—(tie), Barney Berlinger, Pennsyl- 
vania; Bjorn Anderson, Maryland; Tom Glass, 
pe ta Mike Kleinhans, Michigan State, 14 


Shot Put—Joe Marchiony, Manhattan, 56 feet 

31% inches. 

Discus—Robert Batdorf, Pennsylvania, 169 feet 
5 inches. 

Javelin—Nick Kovalakides, Maryland, 235 feet 7 
inches (meet record). 

Hammer—John Lawlor, Boston Univ., 199 feet 
711% inches. 


884 Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1960 


66th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 29-30, 1960 


440 Yds.—San Jose State (Poynter, Brooks, Bur- 
ton, Williams). Time—0:41.0. 

$80 Yds.—San Jose State (Poynter, Brooks, 
Flemons, Williams). Time—1: 

1 eS ee (Manion, “DeAngelis, Raenore, 
Drayton). Time—3: 

2 Miles—Yale tiegat, Slowik, Stack, Carroll). 


eal 27.4 Gieet record). 
Miles—Michi, = (Wyman, Montour, Martin, 
). Time—17 


“Sprint 3 Medley. Wele (Stack, Bain, Snyder, Car- 

roll). Time—3: 

: ee Medley—Michigan (Seth, Gibson, Mar- 
480-Yd. Shuttle Hurdles—Winston-Salem (Mid- 

dleton, Washington, Jackson, Brown). Time— 


0:59.3. 

Metropolitan One-Mile—Manhattan (Cobino, 
faa Courtney, Evans), Time—3:13.9 (meet 
recor 

Heptagonal One-Mile—Yale (Luck, Knebel, Bain, 
Massengale). Time—3:15.9 (meet record). 

Silver Baton (1st)—Wesleyan (Dobson, Thomas, 
Elson, Hohl). Time—3;34.5. 

Silver Baton (@nd)—Lafayette (Gustafson, Mc- 
Cabe, Windeler, Wiley). Tim 

Silver Baton (3rd)—Lafayette (Shelling, Nyce, 
Freed, Gustafson). Time—3:26. 

Silver Baton (4th)—West Chester (Pa.) State 
(Montgomery, Buran, Melson, Reed). Time—3:22.6. 

eshman Relay—Maryland State (Burchette, 
Anderson, Britt, Mays). Time—3:19.2. 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 


0: ae Yds.—Bob Poynter, San Jose State—Time— 

3,000-Meter Biveplechase-Vic Slowak, Quantico 
Marines. Time—9:31.3 

120-Yd. High jHiurdies—Carl Brown, Winston- 
Salem, Time—0:14.3. 

400-Meter Herdice—willte Atterberry, Michigan 
tate. Time—?:51.5. 

p, Step and Jump—Ed Bush, Maryland State, 

aot feet 416 inches. 

High Jump—John Thomas, Boston Univ. 7 feet 
146 hones (betters world record). 

road Jump—tLes Bird, Mic gan, 24 feet 216 
inches. 


Pole Vault—(tie), Andy Franta, Kentucky; Tom 
os Maryland; Bjorn Anderson, Maryland, 14 


Shot Put—Joe Marchiony, Manhattan, 56 feet 
414 inches. 

Discus—Bob Batdorf, Penn, 169 f 

Javelin—Frank Covelli, Oxnard (Gali. )A.F.B., 
225 feet 10 inches. 


Hammer—John Lawler, Boston Univ., 195 feet 
4 inches. 


OPEN DIVISION 
= 100 Gg re ig Norton, Santa Clara Youth 
wage ‘ime—0: 
Meters—Ray aati Santa Clara Youth 
Time—?0: 


village. 20.6 (equais world record around 

turn). 

; 800, Mietere—Tom Murphy, New York A. C. Time 
751. 


3,000-Meter Seem nese yon Jones, U. S. 
Army. Time—9:06 

1-Mile clay ew York Pioneer Club (Ber- 
trand, Richardson, Barnes, McCrae). Time— 


3: oe 3. 
Step and Jump—Bill Sharpe, Shanahan 

Catholic Club, Philadelphia, 50 feet 614 inches. 

110-Meter _ ies—Hayes Jones, Eastern 
Michigan. Time—0:13.6. 

Broad Jump—Lieut. Bo Roberson, U. S. Army, 
25 feet 334 inches. 

Pole Vault—Don Bragg, U. S. Army, 15 feet. 

Shot Put—Ken Bantum, New York Pioneer 
Club, 58 feet 434 inches. 

Discus—John Ellis, New York A. C. 180 feet 
9 inches. 

Javelin—Wayne Morris, Oxnard A.F.B., 222 feet 
9144 inches. 

Hammer—Bill McWilliams, U. S. Army, #2 
feet 4 inches. 

400-Meter Hurdles nL aon greta = Culbreath, 
Phila. Pioneer Club. Sp = Spetat Gaon Boa 

Armed Services and ‘u ley—For 
seege (Hadley, Rodda, Gainey, White). Time— 


ue Milles (Special)—Terry Engleman, Bloomsburg 
(Pa.) State. Time—14:26.5 (meet record). 


SCHOOL EVENTS 

440 YWds.—Plainfield (Wilson, Freeman, Good- 
win, Anderson). Time—0:43.0. 

1 milo seTow there. Mi N. J. (Lynn, Linders, 
Corney, Caruso). e—3:21.5. 

2 Eel fot eros Mollo: =f Kew Gardens, 
N. Y. (McAulife, Ryan, Dowd, Farrell). Time— 
71:56.7 (meet record).. 

Distance Medley—Power Memorial, New York 
(Radov, Winogradoff, Doran, Duchin). Time— 
10:31.3 (meet record). 

Prep School 440-Yds.—St. Benedict SS 
Christoff, Brothers, Deeney). Time—0:44.9. 


Prep School 1-Mile—Huntington, Boston, Mass. 
(Steele, Lubans, Glynn, Grigsby). Time—3:29.5. 


51st Annual Drake Relays 
Des Moines, Iowa, Apr. 29-30, 1960 


UNIVERSITIES 

440 Yds. ares (Smalley, Knaub, Winter, Hol- 
lis). Time—0 

880 Yds. Soe Christian (Cooley. Peterson, 
Taylor, Young), Time—1:25.5. 

1 Mile—Illinois sermons, Houston, Coleman, 
Kerr). Time—3:12.0 

Dotson, 


2 Miles—Kansas (Davis, 
Tague). Time—7:37.8. 

4 Miles (College-University)—Nebraska (Mar- 
ples, Kier, Horse, Mullins). Time—17:42.6. 

Sprint Medley—Kansas (Cushman, Williams, 
Tidwell, Tague), Time—3:22.1. 

Distance Medley—Illinois (LeCrone, Beastall, 
Bowers, Brown). Time—9:59.5. 

480-Yd. Shuttle Hurdle Relay (College-Univer- 
at State (Falk, Hooker, Rich, Stucker). 
Eee 88-6 COLLEGES 

440 Yds.—East Texas State (West, Baird, Schaef- 
er, Garton). Time—0:41.1 

880 Yds. —East Texas State (West, Baird, Schaef- 
er, Garton). Time—1:25.9. 

1 Mile—Central Michigan (Waters, Goetz, Bla- 
lock, Myers). Time—3:12.2 (meet record). 

% Miles—Howard Payne (Myers, Ivey, Petty, 
Noble). Time—7:42.0. 

Sprint Medley—East Texas State (Foster, 
Schaefer, West, Bagiackas),, Time—3:22.7. 

Distance Medley—Western Michigan (Smith, 
Wuggazer, Ashmore, Eversole). Time—10:12.0, 


Cushman, 


880 Yds. (Iowa Colleges)—Cornell (Keck, Shields, 
O’Brien, Phelps). Time—1:30.4. 

1 Mile (Iowa Caltegeey Comey Pb 
Campbell, Keck, Eckles). Time—3:24 

INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 

440 Yds. eae ae Davis, Ohio Track 
Club. Time—0:47.4 

100 Yds.—Charles Tidwell, Kansas. Time—0:09.5. 

1 Mile—Barrie Almond, Houston. Time—4: 12.6. 

2 Miles—Al Lawrence, Houston. Time—8:57.4. 

Hop, Step, Jump—Jim Baird, East Texas State, 
‘8 feet 534 inches. 

5,000 petyie epdapiyeredsc Edelen, Minneap- 

olis. Time—14: 

120-Yd. High. Gurdles Dave Odegard, Minne- 
sota. Time—0:13.9. 

440-Yd. Hurdles—Rex Stucker, Kansas State. 
Time—0:52.7. 

High Jump—Charles Lewis, Grambling, 6 feet 
516 Chest 

Broad bere erabigias Boston, Tennessee A. & I., 
24 feet 914 hes, 

Pole Vault——J. D. Martin, Oklahoma, 15 feet 14 
inch (meet record). 

Shot Put—Mike Lindsay, Oklahoma, 56 feet 1015 
inches. (S ial) . 

Shot Put (Special)—Bill Nieder, U.S. Arm 
feet 114% inches. (meet. record). eee 

Dissie Dee Cochran, Missouri, 168 feet 2 


ine 
Savelin—Bill Alley, Kansas, 238 feet 5 inches, 


23rd Annual Soap Box Derby 


Fredric Lake, 11, of South Bend, Ind., won the 23rd All-American Soap Bo: 
Akron, Ohio, Aug. 14, 1960. He covered the 975.4-ft. course in 27.73 gesonde ie onrent a ncla Senin 


entrants from the United States, West Germany, Philippi: 
John David West, 14, of Tacoma, Wash., was peesan ane Tadic. Ge 
First prize was a $5, 600 college scholarship and championship trophy 


ada, Venezuela and Puerto Rico, 
aIEe, 12, of Laredo, Texas, third. 


we 


» 
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shalt Events—Speed Skating Records and Championships 885 
Speed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur anata Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 
older 


0 :05.0 Robert McLean. . 


Magee -|February 6 
209.4 Charles Jewtraw. Lake Placid...... .| February 1923 
as poe hl veces Aiinneapo! ia IE rnd 18 i830 
323.8 |Jack Shea..... ats , .| Fe) 22, 
235.4 Charles Gorman. . f Lake Placid... 3 Feb 14, 
335.4 K. Bartholomew............/St. Paul, Minn .| Ja 24, 1942 
135.4 re AA Ae ag tI |e pp BO c ‘eb¥uary 15, 1942 
52.4 Clas Thunberg.............|Saranac Lake. . .| February 11, 1926 
1314.2 eee Meigen ee eee eapolis...... ..|January 8, 1945 
1:55.8 Clas Thunberg....¢2255155!|Lake Placid. //1222I22!!!/Fepruary 15, 1925 
2:38.2 Clas Thunberg.....,......./Lake Placid. .......ccc00 February 1 » 1926 
2:29.7 Delbert Lamb............./Oslo, NOTWAY........000% ruary 19, 1948 
ics 4:12.6 las Thunberg.........++.+.-| Lake Placid, ° en | Peper 13, 1926 
§:33. Edward Schroeder.......... Minneapolis......... ....|January 20, 1934 
Spiess 8:19.6 Ross Robinson............. Lake Placid aj eleia'g! he etateh eT eym February 14, 1930 
Srp its 14:30.4 Ross Robinson......-......|Lake Placid...........,.| February 12, 1927 


ets -ibaib iets iene niator Bos eee fe 13, 1 
5 BEAR .| St. ate NoB....0.¢0060)| March 

223.8 Charles Gorman.... Z 2 Mareh 

336.8 Charles Gorman., =S “Hee jon ; ..|February 27, 1925 


Looted” 


1:15.6 Ben O'Sickey... 1, 1916 
2:00.4 Percy Johnston. 6 2, 1928 
2:41.2 Morrs Wood. ( .| February 13, 1904 
Fred Robson... . c 3, 1904 
4:15.0 Edmund Lamy ; 3 ; 27, 191 
5:54.8 Robert Hackenbac .|St. Paul... -|January 30, 1937 
8:58.8 Percy Johnston. . , ; .4 February 19, 1927 
13:41.g Joe Moore......... eaarer Arte nye) ; 7, 1927 
5 miles..... 15:42.2 Pranks SLACK ccs aalete nara -ate race Chicago \ 8, 1930 


js Se tk: : DU a z Pinon su in 

= orn. 5 .|February 11, 

220 yards..... 220.2 { Pat Gibson. January 30, 
440 yards. .. 139.4 Loretta Neitzel . ‘|Minneapolls. . February 3, 1929 
880 yards. ... 1:24.8 Jeanne Omelenchuk........)St. Paul, Minn. .|February 11, 1959 
a-mile.....4 2:17.0 Dorothy Franey............ Minneapolis......... .|January 16, 1938 
(aes 3:04.5 Jeanne Omelenchuk........ St. Paul, Minn.. oo eis eis February 11, 1959 

INDOOR—WOMEN (Tracks 12 laps or under) 


220 yards..... d Dorothy Franey............ ie PAU ota dees estas eee 939 
314 mile...... 331.0 Dorothy Franey.....:...... St. Louis...... 1933 
440 yards 0:41.4 Jean Ashworth............./Champaign, Il. . 14, 1959 
880 yards 1:26.2 Jean Ashworth.. Ries Gene Til. h 15, 1959 
miles. 2:16.8 Jean Ashworth............. Urbana, Ul sccess cae 10, 1957 
Rita sat 3:10.2 Jeanne Omelenchuk..... \Champalen, Til 9, 1958 
INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN aa 13 laps or over) 
Senior men . Senior women 
Dist. Time Holder Time Holder 
440 yds.. .|0:39.0....)Robert Olson, Los Angeles, Calif. 0:42.0....|B. DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 
880 es a 1:20.4.,..|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 1:26.4....|Barbara DeSchepper, Detrolt, Mich. 
4 mile. .|2:06.2....|Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif. |2:17. see ...{Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta. 
.|2:49.5....|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 3307.2... .|Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta. 


1 mile. 
2 miles .|6:02.3....| Bdgar Dame; Revere, Mass. Pe Fe 0s iin bs 3 oes wc ohele  emece ete Lene ee ne eee 


Speed Skating Championships in 1960 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 30-31 


Men 
220 Yds.—Steve Stenson, New York, N. Y. Time | _ Champion — Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, 
—0:18.9. , : Minn,, 18 pts. 
440 Yds. acebab Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn. Women 
Time—0:35. ao Yds.—Mary Novak, Lombard, Ill. Time— 
880 Yds. a rear Bartholomew. Time—1:24.7. 0:2 


i pe tom Augustitus, Detroit, Mich. Time— i tydse—MarysNovak niin 140.3; 

1 Mile—Ken Bartholomew. Time—3:00.1. S80 Nan ary Nevaeh 

2 Miles—Tom Augustitus. sme eyes aya {Mile Mary Novae a ® 
e ali me : 241.1, 

5 ep heoemed Fail, Los Angeles, Lenin tins, Rone ee 


—15:1 
— Intermediates: Paul Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sylvia White, Butte, Mont. Jun- 
error Gray, Minneapolis: Barbara Meiller, West Allis, Minn. Juveniles: Jim Quenemoen, Minneap- 
olis; Rene Garvin, Minneapolis. Midgets: Ray Novak, Lombard, Tll.; Holly Blatchford, Northbrook, Tl. 
NORTH AMERICAN OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Fowler Lake, Wis., Feb. 21 
Champion—Tom Augustitus, Detroit, Mich., 24 


Men 
220 Yds.—Andy Korenak, West Allis, Wis. Time | pts. 
—0:18.8. Women 
ae Yds.—Tom Augustitus, Detroit, Mich. Time— ae ees Yds.—Mary Novak, Lombard, Ill. Time— 


0:3 
-— titus. Time—1:25.9. 440 Yds.—Mary Novak. Time—0:41.1 
a40 'ide.—Tom ‘Aucastitus. Time—2:39.3. 880 Yds.—Cheryl Yarwood, Mines polls, Minn. 
is Mile—Phil Ellito, Elmhurst, Ill. Time—3:23.8. Time—1: 31.3. 
2 Miles—Tom Augustitus. Time—6:27.8. 4 Mile—Mary Novak, Time—2:34.8. 
5 Miles—Andy Korenak, West Allis, Wis. Time— Mile—Mary Novak. Time—3:31,2. 
17.17.5. Champion—Mary Novak, Lombard, Ill., 22 pts, 


d Speed Championships, Davos, Switzerland, Feb. 6-7—-1, Boris Stenin, USSR, 186.478 pts, 
Zi. j Men's World Speed, France, 189.245; 3, Helmut Kuhnert, Hast Germany. 


2:15 


f~-*') © 34 ina @ ee .. Sve 2 


Sporting Events—World Swimming Records 


World Swimming Records 


Approved by International Swimming Federation to Oct. 1, 196¢ 
Under a F.I.N.A. decision of Aug. 14-15, 1957, retroactive to May 1, only records made in 55-yard 
or 50-meter pools are accepted as world marks. 


MEN’S FREESTYLE 


Distance Time Holder Country Where made Date 
110 yards...... 0255.80. ..5- John Devitt.......... Australia. ...|/Sydney, Aust......... Feb. 7, 1959 
100 eerie a 10254.6.. 5.3. John Dévitti2. a... secs Australia. ...|Brisbane, Aust...-.... Jan. 28, 1957 
200 meters.....|2:01.5...... Tsuyoshi a --|Japan....... Osaka, Japan........ July 26, 1959 
220 yards...... 2301.6. ...... Jon Konrads.. ....|Australia....|Sydney, Aust........ Feb. 20, 1960 
400 meters.....)4:15.9...... Jon Konrads... .* Australia....|Sydney, Aust........ Feb. 23, 1960 
440 yards..... ANG Sjecniens Jon Konrads. . Australia. ...|Sydney, Aust........ Feb. 23,1960 
800 meters:. ...|8:59.6....... Jon Konrads Australia. ...|/Sydney, Aust...:.... Jan. 10, 1959 
880 yards...... $:59.6....... Jon Konrads Australia. ...|Sydney, Aust....... Jan. 10, 1959 
1,500 meters... |17:11.0..... Jon Konrads Australia. ...|Sydney, Aust. ....... Feb. 27, 1960 
1 650 yards....117:11.0..... Jon Konrads.......... Australia....\Sydney, Aust........ Feb. 27, 1960 

MEN’S BREASTSTROKE 

Ineters..... P15... W. Minaschkin....... USS. ; Leipzig, Ger Sept. 15, 1 
110 yards..... P82 ds os . Terry Gathercole 5 June 28, 1958 
200 meters..... '2:36.5.:....|Terry Gathercole... June 28, 1958 


220 yards..... 2336.5: 2.260: Terry Gathercole June 28, 1958 
MEN’S BUTTERFLY 
8.7 Lance Larsson........ Looe ee ae Toledo, Ohio. . .|July 24, 1960 
1:00.5. .,|Lance Larsson........ U. 8. rm gente Culver City, Calif: ||| |July a 1960 
. |2212.8.......|Mike Cees ee aeaafeetea ste sl U.S. A :|Rome, Italy. ........ Sept. 2,1 
PNT Bc enn \N. Hayes... ‘ |Australia. ...|Townsville, Aust... .. Aug. 6, 1960 


MEN’S BACKSTROKE 


...)1:01.5......, John Monckton Australia... .; Melbourne, Aust i 

110 yards...... 1:05.55. 05 5 John Monckton....... Australia. ...) Melbourne, Aust...... Feb. 15, 1958 

200 meters... .|2:16.0....... PT StOCk . ca aee ceetaae WieSis Asse ot. Toledo, Ohio......... July 24, 1960 

220 yards..... 2:18.45... 3. John Monekion Sechieas Australia. ...| Melbourne, Aust...... Feb. 18, 1958 
MEN’S eee MEDLEY 

400 meters... .|5:04.5.......|Dennis OBRBETeuO:- Sea Toledo, Ohio......... July 24, 1960 

440 yards..... B:08.8)5 04.05. Tan Black. . Bnces ‘Sritain Cardiff, Wales. . 2... : June 6, 1959 
MEN’S FREESTYLE RELAYS 

400 m, (4x100).|3:44.4...... Nat'l team... 0... 0... 1 Ne a Tokyo, Japan........ ‘July 21, 1959 


(E. Follet, L. Larson, 
440 yds. (4x110) |3:45.7 N niger! . ak A li T Svill 
8. (4x TY ace aid at’l team. ... |Australia. ...|/Town le, Aust..:.. Aug. 2,1 
z (Shipton, Devitt, i; Ki 
Roa es ; Dickson) 


800 m. (4 x 200/8:10.2...... Nat'l team........... Ose: Ase Rome) Italy. 2.26 whos Sept. 1, 
( (Harrison, Blick, Troy, a Dt. tom 
arre 


880 yds, (4x220) |8:16.6.......|Nat’l team ..|Australia. ...|Townsville, Aust... .. Aug. 6, 1960 
(Hendricks ‘Dickson, © 
Konrads, Rose) - 


MEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 
400 m, (4x100)./4:05.4...... Nat'l team. 


Rome, Italy so wx 36 Sept. 1, 1960 


(McKinney, Hait, 
Larson, Farrell) 
440 yds. (4x110)|4:14.2....... Nat'l team........... Australia. ...|Cardiff, Wales........|July 25, 1958 
(J. Monckton. T. 
Gathercole, B, Wilkin- 
son, J. Devitt) 
800 m. (4x200)..18:18.7...... INBGteAtoercen hea aee Japan,......|Osaka, Japan........\July 26, 1959 
WOMEN’S FREESTYLE 
100 meters... .|1:00.2:......)Dawn Fraser......... Australia. ...)Sydney, Aust... ..... Feb. 23, 
110 yards..... 1:00.2..... Dawn Fraser......... Australia. ...|/Sydney, Aust......... Feb. 33" 1960 
200 meters... . )2:11.6.......|Dawn Fraser.......... Australia. ...|Sydney, Aust........ Feb. 27, 1960 
220 yards..... PUL aierac'n Dawn Fraser.......... Australia....|/Sydney, Aust......... Feb. 27, 1960 
400 meters... .|4:44.5...... Chris von Saltza...... BC Aisaeitrs Detroit, Mich........ Aug. , 1960 
440 yards...... 4:45.4...... Ilsa Konrads.......... Australia. ||| Sydney, Aust........ Jan. 9, 1960 
S800 meters... .|9:55.6......./J. Cederqvist......... Sweden..... Uppsala, Swed....... Jan. 9, 1960 
880 yards..... 10:11.4.,... Ilsa Konrads........,.|Australia. ...|Hobart, Aust......... Feb. 19, 1959 
1,500 meters... |19:25.7..... Ilsa Konrads.... . ‘|Australia. . || Sydney, Aust......... Jan. 14, 1959 
1,650 yards. .. . |19:25.7..... Iisa Konrads.......... Australia. ...|Sydney, Aust........ Jan. 14° 1959 
WOMEN’S BREASTSTROKE 
100 meters... .|1:19.0....... Wis BOTLDOMS Fy ileco auaniieraiens E. Germany. |Leipzig, Ger........ July 14, 
110 yards..... ep 1 ete Re GSabslg con epee Australia. ...|Bundaberg, Aust. iijam 7! i960 
200 meters.....|2:49.5....... Eat. Lanserotan 5 Saas Gr. Britain. Rome, Italy .. |Aug. 27. 1960 
220 yards..... 2:52.5.. A. den Haan... occa. Netherlands. Blackpool, Eee. BBS 3 May 18, 1957 
WOMEN’S BUTTERFLY 
100 meters. at) a Cea Chicago, Ill.......... Se 
110 yards. . -|Australia....|Sydney, Aust......... Feb. 23 23) He 
200 meters. - |Netherlands.. Leipzig, Ger......... June 12) 1960 
220 yards. US SAa ier Redding, Calif....... July 19, 1959 
WOMEN’S erent A 
100 meters. ...)1:09.2....... Lynn Burke.......... U.S Ane Detroit, Mich........ LAL 
110 yards...... 1:11.9 .|J. B. Grinham, . . |Great hiiain Cardiff, Wales....... Sue 28 23, ieee 
200 meters... .|2:33.3 FS. Tanaka wa .|Japan....... Tokyo, Japan.. .. |July 23, 1960 
2203yards...... ERY 0? Sianere M., Wilson...... . |Australia....|Townsville, Aust..... Aug. 4, 1960 
WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
400 meters... .|5:36.5.......|/D. de Varona......... th 2 on felaraoey Indianapolis, Ind. 
440 yards.....|5:40.2,..... Sylvia Ruuska..... 2.1028. Al... !: [Redan Calif. «2.27: [Fury 17’ 19so 1959 


ST Se CP Ne ere 
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Sporting Events—World Swimming Records, Championships; Gymnastics 887 
WOMEN’S FREESTYLE RELAYS 


Distance Time Holder | Country Where made Date 

400 m. (4x100)./4:08.9....... NatiLteam ..t. cs e05 5 ce U.S. A....../Rome, Ital: 
(Spillane, eas, SAIS woh odor Sept. 3, 1960 

440 yds. (4x110)|4:16.2 _. [Nave se (A li 

fi 716.2. . at’l team. aes ustralia,...|Townsville, Aust.,.... . 
(Fraser, Colquhoun, 3 Au eooe 
Konrads, Crapp) 
WOMEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 

400 m. (4x100).|}4:41.1...... Nat'l team....... Ra de ie. Baeeve fos iR Ital 
ney eee Ome, TtAly 2 oe ecs see Sept. 2, 1960 
Schuler, von Saltza) 

440 yds. (4x1 10) 4:50.2...... {Nat'l team....... ..../Australia. ..,/Townsyille, Aust.....j/Aug. 4, 1960 


(Beckett, Lassig, 
Andrew, Fraser) 


Swimming Championships in 1960 


MEN’S NATIONAL A, A. 


U. OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Toledo, Ohio, ed 22-24 


100-Meter Freestyle—Jeff Farrell, New Haven 
(Conn.) Swim Club. Time—0:54.8 (bettered Amer- 
ican record). 

200-Meter Freestyle—Jeff Farrell, New Haven 
Swim Club. Time—2:03.2. 

400-Meter Freestyle—Alan Somers, Indianapolis 
A. C, Time—4:21.9 (American record). 

hogs -Meter Freestyle—George Breen, Indianap- 
olis A. C. Time—17:33.5 (bettered American rec- 


ord). 

200-Meter Backstroke—Tom Stock, Indianapolis 
A. C, Time—2:16.0 (world record). 

400-Meter Backstroke—Tom Stock, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Time—1:02.9 (American record) 


100-Meter Breaststroke—Chet Jastremski, Indi- 
anapolis A. C. Time—1:12.4 (Jastremski set new 
American record of 1:11.8 in trials). 

200-Meter Breaststroke—Peter Fogarasy, North 
Carolina State. Time—2:38.8 (American record). 

100-Meter Butterfly—Lance Larson, Los Angeles 


A. Time—0:58.7 (world record). 

206- Meter Butterfly—Mike Troy, Indianapolis 
A. C. Time—2:13.4 (world and American record). 

200-Meter Individual Medley—Ted Stickles, San 
ay (Calif.)—Marlins. Time—2:21.1 (American 
recor 

400-Meter Individual Medley—Dennis Rouns 
velle, Los Angeles A, C, Time—5:04.5 (world ‘and 
American record). 

800-Meter Freestyle Relay—indianapolis A. C. 
“A” Team (Peter Sintz, George Breen, Alan Som- 
ers, Mike Troy). Time—8:17.0 (world and Amer- 
ican record). 

Three-Meter Diving—Sam Hall, WBNS Swim 
Club, Columbus, Ohio, 477.80 pts. 

Ten-Meter Platform Diving—Gary Tobian, Los 
Angeles A. C., 466.4 pts. 

Point Score—Indianapolis A ., 107; Los ine 
geles A. C., 72; New Haven S. 3s Detroit A. 
34; Santa Clara A, C., 32. 


Men’s Long Distance 4-Mile Championship, San Dimas, Calif., July 10—Roy Saari, El Sugundo S. C., 


1:26:45.3. Team: Los Angeles A. C 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL A. A. U. 


OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 15-17 


100-Meter Freestyle—Chris von Saltza, Santa 
Clara {eaut. ) Swim Club. Time—1:01.6 (American 
record 

200-Meter Freestyle—Chris von Saltza, Santa 
Clara Swim Club. Time—2:15.1 (American record). 

400-Meter Freestyle—Chris von Saltza, Santa 
Clara Swim Club. Time—4:46.9 (American and 
meet record). 

100-Meter Backstroke—Lynn Burke, Santa Clara 
Swim Club. Time—1:10.2. 

200-Meter Backstroke—Lynn Burke, Santa Clara 
Swim Club. Time—2:33.5 (world and American rec- 


ord). 

100-Meter SBreaststroke—Ann Warner, Santa 
Clara Swim Club. Time—1:23.4, 

200-Meter Breaststroke—Ann Warner, - Santa 


noare Swim Club. Time—2:53.3 (American rec- 


oro0-Meter Butterfly—Becky Collins, Indianapolis 
Riviera Club. Time—1:10.8. 


200-Meter Butterfly—Becky Collins, Indianapolis 
River. Club. Time—2:36.8 (bettered own world 
recor: 

400-Meter Lae area Medley—Donna de Varona, 
Berkeley Y. M. Time—5:36.5 (world record). 

400-Meter Freestyle Relay—Santa Clara S.C. 
(Kathe Simecek, Laurel Watson, Debby Lee, Chris 
von Saltza). Time—4:21.8 (meet record). 

400-Meter Medley Relay—Santa Clara S.C. (Lynn 
Burke, Ann Warner, Kathe Simecek, Chris von 
Saltza). Time—4:49.1 (meet record). 

Three-Meter Springboard Diving—Patsy Wil- 
lard, Dick Smith Swim Gym, Phoenix, Ariz., 


381.1 pts. 
Ten-Meter Platform ape ar Juno Stover 
Los Angeles 


Irwin, Los Angeles A.C., 83.13 
Point Score—Santa Clara S. C55 

A.C., 9344; Vesper B.C. (Philadelphia, Pa.), A1%85 

Indianapolis Riviera Club, 36; Berkeley Y.M.C.A 


~ ‘Women’s Long Distance Championship, Huntington, Ind., June 25—Donna Graham, Riviera Club, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1:11:07.3, 
COLLEGE SWIMMING CHAMPIONS IN 1960 
National Collegiate A.A., Dallas, Texas, Mar. 24-26—Southern California, 87 pts.; Michigan, %3; 
Indiana, 69. Big Ten, Ann "arbor, Mich., Mar. 5—Michigan, 155; Indiana, 130, Eastern Intercollegiate 
Swimming League, Cambridge, Mass. re Mar, 11-12—Harvard. 


Gymnastic Championships in 1960 


“13rd NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
West Point, N. Y., Apr. 29-May 1 


Men 


Floor Exercises—Armando Vega, Penn State, 


Long Horse—Larry Banner, Los Angeles Turners, 


19.05. 
Side Horse—Lt. Garland O’Quinn, U. S. Army, 


18.95. 
Parallel Bars—(tie), Armando Vega, begs State; 
Fred Orlofsky, Southern Illinois Salukis, 19.25. 
Mieineptsl | Sar—Jack Beckner, Los 
Turners, 18.8! 
Still Bings—Fred Orlofsky, Southern Illiinois 
8, 19.3 H 
ee eee Bred Orlofsky, Southern Illinois 


111.25. 
eee imb—N. D. Hulme, U. S. Naval Academy, 


ab see Rings—Tom Darling, unattached, 9.40. 


perso fe 


N. C. A. A. Championships, University Park, Pa., 


California, 6512; 3, Illinois, 59. 


‘Tumbling—Hal Holmes, unattached, 9.60, 

Rebound Tumbling—Larry Snyder, Uniy. of 
Iowa, 9.35. 

Point Score—Penn State, 27; Los Angeles Turn- 
ers, 2514; U. S. Army, 1956. 


Women 


Floor Exercises—Muriel Grossfeld, unattached, 
18.233. 

Side Horse ing t Maycock, Kent State 
Univ. H. S., 18.267. 

Balance Beam—Gail Sontgerath, West Palm 
Beach Gym Team, 18.233, 

Uneven Parallel Bars—Muriel Grossfeld, unat- 
tached, 18.100. 

All-Around—Gail Sontgerath, West Palm Beach 
Gym Team, 71,466. 

Tumbling—Avis Tieber, Crenshaw A. C., 9.10, 


Mar. 19—1, Penn State, 11244 pts.; 2, Southern 


888 Sporting Events—Channel Swimming; Archery; Roller Skating 
English Channel Swimmers 


The usual route of Channel sw: ers, 
20 miles. Those swimming in_the opposite 


minutes and are considered official by the Channel Swim 


from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, is about 
direction are so noted. Times are in hours and 
mae s ming Association only expressed in hours and 


hrs. 45 min. 


Pcie by official observers. Capt. Matthew Webb of Great Britain, 1875, was the first person to span 


e Channel, swimming from Dover to Calais in 21 


E. H. Temme, Britain, was first swimmer to swim the Channel both directions cee te William 


i tland, was first to swim it both ways in one year (July and August, 1951). 
ane UB. was first woman to swim the distance both ways 
t., in 1955 became the youngest person ever to swim the 


Chadwick. 
Toronto, On 


Florence 
(1950, 1951). Marilyn Bell, 17, of 
Channel. 


All-time Record, Either Direction—1¢ hrs. 23 min.—Helge Jensen, Canada, 1960. 


ril; MAT CANAKA= 2 ohne. wtaerans 14:36 (| 1959 Alfredo Camerero, Argentina (race) .. 11:48 

apes BEL Ais Heif, Egypt (race)....... 11:45 Greta A. en, U. S. (race) .... 15:25 
Thomas L. Park, United States (race). 12:03 P. Berron, U. Boo. «dans ese ee 5:00 
Damian Beltran, Mexico (race)....... 3:15 Abilio Couto, Brazil - 2.0% 225.2285 ses 12:49 

*Bill Pickering, England .............. 206 Brojen Das, Pakistan’ =... .. 22.232... 13:26 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S.............. 3:55 Denis Pearson, Rhodesia ............ 15:36 
Frederick Oldman, Great Britain 14.31 Herman Willemse, Netherlands 12:49 

1956 Jacques Amyot, Canada ............. 13:02 Helge Jensen, Denmark ....... 13:17 
1957 Mrs. Greta A. Sonnischen, Ala el Din el Nawab, Iraq ...... 15:12 
United States (race).......... William Bristow, Great Britain 18:01 


. 13:53 
Kenneth Wray, England, (race) ...... 16:00 
Comadr. C. @ Forsberg, Great Britain 4 


1958 Abilio Couto, Brazil .. 
Bert Thomas, U.S. . 19:28 
*Bert Thomas, U.S. ..... 19:31 
Greta A. Sonnischen, U. S. .......... 1:00 
TLD DRREOTS YO AN 8 oY | CR 14:45 
Brojen Das, Pakistan ...........-..-. 14:5) 
Montserrat Tresserras, Spain ........ 14:14 
June A. Gilbert, Great Britain ...... 16:5 
MOSEIIVICOSS SDAIN) o .-.cleeieicise ow sees 15:11 
Ramon Ocana, Mexico .............. 16:57 
PEM ESOULOIY, Ca he oi -0 ols, smoot oo an 12:00 
Georges Pourcelle, France .......... 13:01 


*England to France. 


Myra Thompson, U.S. ......... 
Rodolfo Rodriguez, Spain 
Niko Nestor, Yugoslavia ... 
Miguel Gonzalez Lopez, Mexico 
Bimal Chundra, India .............. 


OTHER ENDURANCE SWIMS IN 1960 


Atlantic City Marathon (25 Mi.), July 19—Herman Willemse, Utrecht, Netherlands, 


Prize: $5,000. 


Osman Ghandour, Lebanon .......... 12:05 
Gordon Hill, Great Britain ........... 12:48 
Arati Saha. India: —. 2... «. si. cumeeee 16:20 

1960 *Helge. Jensen,.Canada -.....-<..0155 10: 
Michael Jennings, Great Britain .... 13:31 
Alfredo Camarero, Argentina ........ 2:23 
A. Faklreddin, Lebanon .............. 12:56 

S. Hasselberg, Sweden ......:....--; 14: 
Brojen Das, Pakistan .........-.-.<s« 14:43 
Mary Kok, Netherlands .............. 12:25 
10:30:05.4. 


Big Stone Lake, Minn., July 29-30—Jack Hynnek, Ortonville, Minn., swam 3944 miles in 2215 hours 
in an attempt to swim 36-mile long Big Stone Lake both ways. 


Archery Championships in 1960 


76TH ANNUAL NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 1-5 


Men—Robert Kadlec, Rochester, Minn.; aggre- 
gate, 3,486. 
ann Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio; aggregate, 


845. 

Men’s American Round (Free style)—Allan Mar- 
tin, Cincinnati, Ohio: aggregate, 4,186. 

Men’s Crossbow—Paul Eytel, New Market, N. J.; 
aggregate, 2,710. 

Ladies’ Crossbow—Lillian Eytel, New Market, 
N. J.; ageregate, 2,509. 

Flight Shooting 
Perea Unlimited—Danny LaMore, Fresno, Calif., 
yds. 
Men’s Footbow—Charles Pierson, 


Cincinanti, 
Ohio, 873 yds. 1 ft, 


Women’s Unlimited—Camilla Kincannon, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 474 yds. 

Women’s Footbow—Mildred Miller, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 653 yds. 1 ft. 


Clout Shoot 


Men—Bob Kaufhold, Jr., Neffsville, Pa., 282. 
Ladies (140 Yds.)—Betsy Hibbard, Harrisburg, 


Pa., 282. 
atte) Yds.)—Nina Erdely, New York, 


Ladies 

sicMey aOas 

Men’s Crossbow—R. B. Breneman, Cincinanti, 
Ohio, 272. 

Ladies’ Crossbow—Margaret Breneman, Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, 260. 


15TH ANNUAL NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 
Grayling, Mich., June 27-30 


Instinctive 
= eae Fred Simmons, Houston, Texas; score, 
"Women—Fay Sconyers, Modesto, Calif., 2,447. 


Heavy Tackle 
Men—Zell Wyman, Ionia, Mich., 2,272. 


2 


Women—Anna Van Dolson, Vallejo, Calif., 1,747. 
Free Style 


Men—James Mackey, Bradford, Pa., 2,998. 
Women—Cleo Roberson, Samaria, Mich., 2,564. 


Roller Skating Championships in 1960 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSOCIATION 


Levittown, N, 


Senior Men—Paul Zukowski, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Senior Ladies—Dawn Brown, Trenton, N. J. 

Junior Men—Roy Jackson, Hollywood, Calif. 

Junior Ladies—Jackie Zimmerman, Melrose 
Park, Ill. 

Intermediate Men—Richard Jackson, Hollywood, 


Calif. 
Intermediate Ladies—Eunice Prokop, Trenton, 


Novice Men—Allen Zytkiewicz, Holyoke, Mass. 

Novice Ladies—Linda Klein, Levittown, N. Y. 

Senior Mixed Pairs—Paul Zukowski and Dianne 
Ludwig, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Junior Mixed Pairs—James Richardson and Alice 
Betzler, Bayonne, N. J. 

Intermediate Mixed Pairs—William Lessne and 
Linda Klein, Levittown, N. Y. 

Novice Mixed Pairs—Lyndell Edgington and 
Renee Aulberry, Marion, Ind. 

Senior Ladies’ Pairs—Linda Kobane and Mar- 
lene Steinberg, Livonia, Mich. 

Novice Ladies’ Paris—Linda Klein and Chery] 
Werner, Levittown, N. Y. 


Y., July 10-16 


Senior Fours—Ernest Schmid, Barbara Jablon- 
tat Paul Zukowski, Dianne Ludwig, Elizabeth, 


‘Intermediate Fours—Lee Brown, Sandra Speich- 
ae Lyndell Edgington, Renee Aulberry, Marion, 
Senior Dance—Karl Roberts and M - 
de relight NY. ene 
unior Dance—Fred Compagnucci an 
Henderson, Levittown, N. Y - ; me 


Speed Events 


Senior Men—Dayid Babb, Bayonne, N. J. 
Senior Ladies—Judy Armer, Reading, Pa. 
Junior Men—Clifford Nazzaro, Bayonne, N. J. 
Junior Ladies—Sandy Corallo, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Intermediate Men—Glen Brown, Alexandria, Va. 
ioe Ladies—Diana Loy, Bladensburg, 


Novice Men—Richard Hankey, Elizabeth, N. J. 
wovise Pooper een sete Peru, Ind. 

enior Relay Race—Frank Eberhard’ - 
‘ chael Nash, Washington, D. C. 1 ee 


- 
‘ 
; 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Racing Records 


Power Boat Racing Records 


Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Association; approved to Oct, 12, 1960 


HISTORIC PERFORMANCES 


Dist. Speed Owner or 
Event (miles) |(m.p.h.)| Date Location driver 
Bue tines 113.924 | 8/ 9/59|Seattle, Wash......|Mira Slovak... 
Gold Cup, neat Ft Se oc 30 109.823 | 8/11/57|Seattle, Wash...... Jack Regas.... 
nie a up, ace PO eee 104.003 | 8/ 9/59/Seattle, Wash......|Bill Stead. .... 
armsworth, lap 8 126.220 | 8/20/60|Picton, Ont. Bob Hayward.. 
*B.1L.T.,Harmsworth,heat| 45 115.480 | 8/20/60/Picton, Ont. Bob Hayward.. 
B.I.T., Harmsworth, race|135 99.789 | 8/27/59|Detroit, Mich...... Bob Hayward.. 
President's Cup, lap.....|. 3 113.445 | 9/19/59|Washington, = C..|Mira Slovak. ..|Wahoo 
President's Cup, heat.. 15» |107.827 | 9/22/57|Washington, D. C..|Jack Regas.... 
President’s Cup, race,...| 45 104.107 | 9/22/57|Washington, D. C..|Jack Regas.... 
Silver Cup, lap... .. Sioink 113.648 | 8/31/57|Detroit, Mich....,.|Jack Regas.... 
Silver Cup, heat. . 108.739 | 8/31/57|Detroit, Mich......|Bill Stead..... 
Silver Cup, race. 102.086 | 8/29/59|Detroit, Mich. . .|Bill Stead..... Maverick 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Class Speed | Date Location Owner or driver} Boat name 
7 Litre Hydroplane....... 90. ~ Ot ee Boulder City, Nev...... Roger Murphy. .|Galloping Gael 
280 cu. in. Hydroplane. . 72.289| 7/31/60|Chestertown, Md....... Calvert Johnson, Beverly Ann IIT 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane. . 82.720) 8/14/60|Louisville, Ky.......... Ralph Manning. |Bally-Hoo 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 73.710) 8/28/60/Cape Coral, Fria: ..|Billy Schu- 
macher....... Miss Goodwin 
136 cu. in.Hydroplane..... 61.183 pi Chestertown, Md....... Alton Pierson. . .|Lil Barb III 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane. 71.034| 9/25/60|New Rrra: W.Va. oe Landaiche.. |Belle 
91 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 0.688 (are St. Petersburg, Fia.:... E. B. Davidson... |Porky 
48 cu. in. at yar oplane..... 71.485) 1/31/59|Lakeland, Fla.......... F.C. Moor..... Southern Aire IV 
Pacific One Design ee 57. we aE Salton Sea, Calif. 2 er. Marion Beaver..|Little Beaver 
Cracker Box Inb. Run. 68.545|10/15/56|Lake Mead, Nev....... Bob Patterson. .|Hot finders 
44 cu. in. Runabout.......} 50. one 2/ 8/58)/St. Petersburg, Fla..... Bob Mutschler. My Sin 
Jersey Speed Skiff......... 51.6 7/30/ is eeee en MG u ear. Robert Perri... *|5o°Carol-Too 
B Rac. Inb. Run 63. 3. 10/12/57 ead, Nev. ..|Duane Faston.. .|Pogo 
D Serv. Inb. Run 50.719| 8/14/54 Batfaio, x. Veen .|Harry Bickford..|Skip 
E Rac. Inb. Run 73.409/10/15/56|Lake Mead, Nev.......|Ed Brown...... Were Barby 
E. Serv. Inb. Run.. 61.898] 8/ 7/60|Cambridge, Md..... .|R. L. Cooper....|Second Mortgage 
A Rac. Run. Out.. 54.282/10/11/59|Ocean Lake, Oreg.......|Billy sets ae 
macher....... - 
B Rac. Run. Out.. 2 pales Minden, La............ Homer Kincaid..|G-21 
F Rac. Out. Run. . R 6/21/58|Ocean Lake, Oreg...... Chuck Parsons. .|Chuck Wagon 
F Serv. Inv. Run.. i 8/13/80 Cape Coral, Fla........ Del Daily...... Oh! Mona 
A Out. Hydroplane. 5 9/10/60) Yelm, Wish. iarcthe eee Gerry Walin....|Fantom 
B Out. Hydroplane....... 65.454| 3/13/60|St. Petersburg, Fla... .. Hlomer Kincaid... |i.7.). cs citer 
C Out. Hydroplane....... 63.966] 2/ 3/57|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney... .|Hornet XV 
*D Out. Hydroplane...... 68.181| 9/10/60| Yelm, Wash. ...|Dave Karelsen. . |R-11 
C Serv. Out. Hydro....... 55.147| 3/13/60|St. Petersburg, Fla...... Bud Wiget..... Short Fuse 
¥F Out. Hydroplane........ 76.271| 8/ 1/59|Seattle, Wash.......... Hubert. Entrop..|. 21.20 o anes 
C Rac. Out Run.......... 61.058] 3/13/60|St. Petersburg, Fla...... Bud Wiget..... Crosswind 
C, Sery.-Out. Run... :..... 51.282| 3/13/60\St. Petersburg, Fla......\{Homer Kineaid..|............... 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 


Class j; Speed Date Location Owner or driver] Boat name 
nlimited Hydroplane.....|192.001 16/60 Seattle, RW ABD itsccicteunt Bill Muncey....|Miss Thriftwu 
PTitre Ee arspiate ima 140.352 11/20/32 Seattle, Wash.......... Roger Murphy. .|Galloping Gael 
280 cu. in. Hydroplane. .. . 106.049) 7/26/59) Norristown, Pa... .|Alton Pierson. ..|Bo Bo Two 

266 cu. in. Hydroplane. ....|132.600|12/27/56|Hollywood, Fla. .|Sid Street. . .|ZZ Zip 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane. .. .j/114.118 26/59| Norristown, Pa. .|Henry Voge Are Sin ITI 


136 cu. in. Hydroplane.... 
135 cu. in» Hydroplane.... 


91 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane 
44 cu, in. ace quiass 
Pacific One Design Hydro.. 
Cracker Box Inb. Run..... 
44 cu. in. Runabout....... 


Jersey Speed Skiff........ 
PR EUAGIORUD 5 i cceh. 2 Ss ene te 


ww Serv..Inb. Run... 6... 
Mperc inb. Run. 22... es. 
A Out. Hydroplane....... 
B Out. Hydroplane....... 
C Out. Hydroplane...... 

C Serv. Out. 
F Out. Hydroplane....... 


C Serv. Out Run.......... 


101.373/11/ 8/54|Salton Sea, Calif. 


ydroplane.. : 


Bob Boehm. 


ith : 
83.899|10/25/55|Salton Sea, Calif : 
.|Bobby Holloway 


78.202/12/28/53|Miami, Fla............ Sam Crooks.... 
90.342| 7/26/59] Norristown, Pa.........|/F.C. Moor..... 
62.614| 7/24/60|Norristown, Pa......... Victor Bupp... 


62.745|10/16/53|Salton Sea, ‘Calif.. Marion Beaver. . 
84. -2ASiL0 25756 New Martinsville, W. Va.|Paul L. Pierce... 


Jerky 
Boman Eagle 
|prag 
Southern Aire LY 
.|Tach I 


Little Beaver 
No Go 


57.279| -7/26/59| Norristown, Pa........- Frank E. Myers. |Meine- 
Schmatze 
-55.730| 8/ 7/60|Cambridge, Md........ Bob Perri. ce. Jo-Carol-Too 
-87.486|] 8/22/59|McKeesport, Pa........ John Moulis..../Rum Runner 9 
62.834| 7/ 4/57|Ft. Lauderdale, Fla..... Don Baldaccini! ||. (keenest 
72.547| 8/ 8/55|Seattle, Wash.......... Ernest Rose... ..|Lil Bee 
57.464|10/ 1/55|Elizabeth City, N C....|/Harry Bickford..|Skip 
89.563|10/23/56|Salton Sea, Calif....... Ed Brown...... Bouncy, Barby 
64.529| 8/ 3/58/Cambridge, Md........ Harry Bickford..|Skip-E 
71.289| 8/ 7/60|Cambridge, Md........|}.Del Daily..... Oh! Mona 
66.978 en oen Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.....|Jim Coulbourn. .|Madeline 
76.118) 2/14/59|Ft. Lauderdale, Fla..... Wim Tenneyssolc varcca eke 
73.566 10/28/87 DeLake, Oreg.........% GC, 'W. Jones ..92).: o>. 40 eee 
57.678| 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash.......... L. Samsel...~.. Hubba Hubba 
03.597| 6/23/58|Ocean Lake, Oreg....... Hubert Entrop. .|R-22 
65.952| 6/23/58|/Ocean Lake, Oreg.......|Chuck Parsons. .|Chuck Wagon 
67.002| 6/23/58|Ocean Lake, Oreg.......|/Rockey Stone...|/My Girl 
52.555'10/28/57\DeLake, Oreg.......... Harola”’'Tolford <3 a! is ..2%. tee 


*Awaiting approval. 


WORLD JET SPEEDBOAT RECORD 


Donald Campbell of England broke his own world jet speedboat record, May 14, 1959, when he averaged 


260.35 mph in two consecuti 


in his jet SEM res Bluebir 


vious record was 248.62 mph, 


ve runs over a measured kilometer (.621 mi, 
set Nov. 10, 1958. 


) on Lake Coniston, England, 
d II. The first run was at 275.15 mph, the second at 245.55 mph. His pre- 


890 Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Soccer Records 
Power Boat Racing Champions 


GOLD CUP. Distance: 90 miles 


; Boa Own: Driver fastest 
Year t er neat 
Setevehcia “pane J ae . Sidney ANOM soo ahee 51.31 | Greenwich, Conn. 
ipa (ee eine” Gldney immons, Jr...|Z. @ Simmons, Jr...| 52.50 Bank, 
Guy Lombardo......|Guy Lombardo......| 70.87 | Detroit, Mich. 
|guy zompardo.. ..-|Danny Foster....... 61.87. | Jamaica Bay, N. Y 
(1948 A. E. Fallon. ...0.- Danny Foster.......| 52.89 |Detroit, Mich, 
9 je........ |B. Gregory- 
oe eae apa Arcee ss Je cae ce | Sot COREG core aaa 78.64 |Detroit, Mich. 
1950 |Sio-Mo-Shun IV..../S. S. Sayres..........} Ted Jones.........- g Detroit, Mich. 
1951 |Slo-Mo-Shun V..... |S. S. Sayres..........|Lou Fageol......... 1.766 |Seattle, Wash 
1952 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV...|S. S. Suyres.........|Staniey Dollar....... 84.355 |Seattle, Wash 
1953 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV. . 8. poh -eeee..| Fageol-Taggart...... 95.268 |Seattle, Wash. 
1954 |Slo-Mo-Shun V.....|S. S. Sayres.......... Lou Fageol........% .784 |Seattle, Wash. 
1955 |Gale V............ Joseph — ‘Sehneniths .|Lee Schoenith....... 100.954 |Seattle. Wash. 
1956 |Miss ue eal age . |Willard ree ee Si ores Bil Maney fo -c-ae S ls eels areas Detroit, Mich. 
1957 |Miss Thriftway....|Willard Rhodes...... Bill es ispahe ene 109.828 |Seattle, Wash 
1958 |Hawaii Kai III...‘ :|Edgar Kaiser... 1. °°: Jack Regas...... 1... 108.734 |Seattle, Wash % 
1959 |Maverick....... ...|W. T. Waggoner, Jr...|Bill Stead. .......... 106.278 |Seattle, Wash. t 
Race Record Through 1959: 104.003 mph, Maverick, 1959. ; 
BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY t 
Distance: 135 Miles { 
Year Boat Nation Speed Site 
1920 |Miss America l.... .|United States. . Osborne Bay, Eng. 
1921 |Miss America II... United States. Detroit, Mich. 
1926 |Miss America V.... United States Detroit, Mich. 
1928 |Miss America VII.. United States Detroit, Mich 
1929 |Miss America VIII. United States Detroit, Mich. 
1930 {Miss America IX...|G United States Detroit, Mich. 
1931 |Miss America VIIL. Onited States... Detroit, Mich. 
1932 |Miss America X....|G United States Lake St. Cl : 


1933 |Miss America X.... 
1949 |Skip-A-Long....... 
1950 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV.... 
1951-1955 (Not held) 

1956 |Shanty 
1959 |Miss Supertest Hr. 
1960 (Miss Supertest IIT.. 


James G. Thompson. . 
James G. Thompson. . 


A ee William Waggoner, Jr.| United States 
Canada. of cieye ox sank 


CANROB. 5c. Sian connie nei oan Picton, Ont. 


St. Clair River 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER POWER BOAT RACING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1960 


Apple Cup Race (45 Mi.), ‘Chelan, Wash., May 8 
—Miss Thriftway; driver, Bill Muncey. Average 
(unofficial): 101 m.p.h, 

14th Detroit Memorial Race, Detroit, Mich., June 
25—Miss Thriftway, 1,200 pts.; driver, Bill Muncey. 
Average: 99.616 m.p.h. (race record). 


Around Long Island Marathon (280 Mi.), July 6 
Soccer (Association Footba 


OPEN 

1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland, O.. Americans 6 goals to 2. 

1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass., 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas, Fali River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, Ill., 3. 

1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St. Louis, Mo., 3; 
Brookhattan- Semen New York, N. ee 2. 

1948-49—-Morgan S. C, (Morgan, Pa. ), 4; Phil- 
adelphia Nationals, 3. 

1949-50—Simpkins (St. Towa, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 

1950-51—German-Hungarian “4 Cc. (Brooklyn, 
Aa yy: 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C., 4 (2-game 
totals). 


—Chuck Mercereau, Lake Kissimme, Fla., and 
O'Dell, Lewis, Sarasota, Fla.; Powercat catamaran. 
Time—6 hrs. 
Silver Cup Race, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 27—Nitro- 
gen Too; driver, Ron Musson. Score: 1,100 pts. 
President’s Cup Race, Washington, 'D. é. Sept. 
pean Detroit; driver, Chuck Thompson. "Score: 
pts 


ll) Challenge Cup Records 


1942-43—M Birassers Mi 
-43—Mcrgan as 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s Se eee 
1943-44—FEintracht 8. c “Brooklyn, N. Y. » 5 
oid-45 Eintracht’ 8. 
- trac Cc. (Brooklyn, N. aks 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. : = Bee 
1945-46—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 5 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 2. ; 
1946-47—Ponta Deleadas (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
SR ares orn me 
- onta Delgadas (Fall River, 7 <= 
oFe teat en 13) Soe Senge 
zabe' N. J.) Spor 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 2” Boot, “Sin ee 
1949-50—Ponta Dilgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4: 
Harmarville (Pa.), 1. 


1951-52—Harmarville (Pa.) S.C., 7; Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Nationals, 5 (2-game totals). 

1952-53—Falcons F. C., Chicago, Ill., 3; Harmar- 
ville, Pa., 0 (2-game totals). 

1953-54—New York Americans, 3; Kutis, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1 (2-game totals). 

1954-55—Eintract S. C., Astoria, N. Y., 2; Dan- 
ish Americans, Los Angeles, Calif. 0 (1 game). 

ae es (Pa.) 4; Schwaben (Ill.) 
1 gam 

1956-57—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, Mo., 6; New York 
Hakoah, 1 (2 gam es). 

1957-58—Los ane CiR (€alif.) Kickers, 2; Pompei 
aaa Md.), 1. 

1958-59—MclIlwaine pea est San Pedro, 
Calif., 4; Fall River (Mass.) F 


1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. (Brooklyn, 
Y.), 4; Harmarville (Pa.), 3. 
195i- -52—Raiders, St. Louis, Mo., 3; Lusitanio, 


ho pede iS 
1952-53—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 2; 
ae a ndlinen beadiin P 
- eadling, Beadlin a., 7; Sim 
St. Louis, Mo., 6 (2 games ie — 


1954-55—Heidelberg Pa) S. C. 5; Chicago (Ill.) 


ee ce 3e Ket 26, St. Louis, 
u Ou: ae ie 
American, Philadelphia, Pa., 0 (eg belo 
1956-57—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, 1 Rochester 
Ukrainian American, 0. 


1951-58—Kutis S.'C., St. Louis, 2; Beadling 


1959-60—Ukrainian Nationals’ (Philadelphia) 5, 
Los Angeles Kickers 3. 


ac). 2. 
1958-59—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, 7; St. An 
Scots, Detroit, 2 (2 games). Bee's 


1959-60—Kutis Ss. C. 4, Pautioene. N. Y. 0. 


OTHER SOCCER CHAMPIONS IN 1960 


National Junior Cup—St. Paul-St. Louis 3, Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) Juniors 1. 

Scottish Soccer Cup, Glasgow, Apr. 23—Glasgow 
Rangers 2, Kilmarnock 0. 

English ‘Amateur Cup, London, Apr. 23—Hendon 
2, Kin: oes eas a: 

English Soccer League Championship, London, 
May eBay 2, Manchester City 1. 


English Football Assn. Cup—London, M: — 
Wolverhampton Wanderers 3, Blackburn moween 0. 


European Soccer Cup, Glasgow, Ma: 
Madrid 7, Eintrancht (frankiiwty 3. ee 


International Soccer League Come New 


York, N. Y., yan 6—Bangu (Brazil 
(Scotland) 0 a gu (Brazil) 2, Kilmarnock 


Sporting Events—Ski Championships and Records 
Ski Championshi 


Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, Na 


Alpin 
Men's : Dowanhi Oaecie 
ae Men's Giant Slalom: Sen : aya, Ji pen 


Heuga, 
Assn., aggregate 92.0 see. Men’s Combined: Oddvar 
Ronnestad, Norway, 5.63 pts. Women’s Downhill 
Nancy Greene, Canadian O ieee 1:34.4. Women’s 
Giant Slalom: Anne Heggtveit, Olympic, 
1:30.9. Women’s Slalom: Anne ‘Heestvelt Canadian 
Olympic, aggregate 97.2 sec. Women’s Combined: 
Elizabeth Greene, Canadian Olympic, 3.88 pts. 

National pt erans’ Giant Slalom, Dodge Ridge, 

Calif., Mar. 27—Open: James Baker, Lake Tahoe, 
Ney., 1:17.4. Veteran I: Peter Klaussen, Squaw 
a: Calif., 1:20.35. Mewes I: Kurt Weckeiser, 

Francisco, Calif., 1:26.2. Veteran III: Don 
Clark. Arnold, Calif., 1:46.85. 

Jumping Championships, Iron Mountain, Mich., 
Jan. 30—Senior: James Brennan, Leavenworth, 
Wash., 316-306 ft., 224.5 pts. Junior: Butch we din, 
Kiwanis Ski Club, 294-312 ft., 223.5 pts. Vete 
Reuben Hamari, Kiwanis Ski Club, 322-233 mth, 

pts. 

Cross-Country Championships (15 Kms.), Aspen, 
pes prers 16—Clarence Servold, Alberta, Canada, 


Cross-Country (30 Kms.), Andover, Maine, Mar. 
12-13-—-Richard Taylor, Guilford Outing Club, 
COMBINED AMERICAN eee pee = snd 

owe, - 

Men’s Downhill—Guy Perillat, France, 1:50.8. 
ra mega s Giant Slalom—Francois Bonlieu, France, 

Arr pe Slalom—Guy Perillat, France, aggregate 


Men’s Combined—Hias Leitner, Austria, 4.63 pts. 
Women’s Downhill—Traudl ‘Hecher,’ Austria, 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A.A. 
Brid. Mont., Mar. 24-26 


ger Bowl, 

Slalom—Rudy Ruana, Montana State, 110.1 sec., 
100 pts. 

Slalom Team—Denver Univ., 96.2 pts. 

Downhill—Dave Buttz, Univ. of Colorado, 1:27.0, 
100 pts. 

Downhill Team—Denver Univ., 96.5 pts. 

Aipine Combined—Jim Gaddis, Univ. of Utah, 
$9.0 pts. 

Alpine Team—Denver Univ., 96.4 pts. 

Cross-Country—John Dendahl, Univ. of Colorado, 
0:58:13, 100 pts. 


: 891 
ips in 1960 
onal Ski Association of America 
“Nordic Combined, Steamboat Colo., 
Feb. 5-5—Al Vincelette, Bear Moun sin Sit Club, 


JUNIOR NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Aspen, Colo., Mar. 17-19 


Boys’ Downhill—Jack Morbeck, Pacific North- 
western Ski Assn., 1:53.4 

Girls’ Downhill—Barbara Ferries, Central U. 8S. 
Ski Assn., 1:50.9. 

Boys’ Slalom—Jim Heuga, Far West Ski Assn., 


29.6 sec. 

Girls’ § cage chia Pechak, Southern Rocky 
Mt. Ski Assn., 106.1 

Boys’ Giant Slalom Bill Marolt, Pacific North- 
western Ski Assn., 1:25.7. 

Girls’ Giant Slaiom—Vance Karen, Pacific North- 
western Ski Assn., 

Boys’ Alpine Combined—Jack Morbeck, Pacific 
Northwestern Ski Assn., 3.28 pts. 

Girls’ aioe Conbinae Saree Ferries, Cen- 
tral U. S. Ski Assn., 1.61 pts. 


Nordic Combined, Ishpeming, Mich., Mar. 12-13 
—Cross Country: ke Elliott, Southern Rocky 
Mt. Ski Assn., 240.0 pts. Comb: Thomas Up- 


i 


ham, U. S. Eastern Amateur Ski Assn., 417.5 p 
NORTH AMERICAN ALPINE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Mar, 11-13 

81:3; 


“ Meher ee it Giant Slalom—Marianne Jahn, Aus- 
ria 
Women’s Slalom—Betsy Snite, Careajou, ag- 
gregate 1:21.4. 
Oe arnigt Combined—-Marianne Jahn, Austria, 
pts 


ae ee 
Exoss- -Country Team—Univ. of Colorado, 98.9 


? ‘Jumping —Dag Helgestad, Washington State, 
pts. 

Team Jumping—Univ. of Colorado, 95.4 pts, 

Nordic Combined—John Dendahl, Univ. of 
Colorado, 96.4 pts. 

apemule Combined Team—Univ. of Colorado, 94.6 


P Point Score—Univ. of Colorado, 571.4; Denver 
Univ., 568.6; Dartmouth, 561.2; Univ. of Wyoming, 
501.9; Nevada Univ., 456.4, 


American Ski Jumping Records 


Year Skier Site Distsccs 

8) ree .....|Mikkel Hemmestvedt..... ras js| ERO. VY ADE, oD CERI 2a rmreiatm: 9 (n S0etnl vaste eee 

EE prot o> 0a a WW SILEES 0) ool. 3 os Ishpeming, Mich 
OIE a ea to ca Se 0: Julius Kulstad ishpeming, Mich 

DO Kee anc acik'n 5 Ole Feiring: ...:...... Duluth, Minn 

eee ae Ole Mangeseth........ d Wing, Minn 

POA i nanos 02 John Evenson.... Duluth, Minn.. 
ee eee fete rg Pen Min. 

Shake ohn Evenson. . peming, 

1909 Sit ee le n. Eau Claire, Wis 


arene : 


Anders Haugen Dillon: Colo; 25:4) sae eee ate 

Lars anecn eas iai airs Steamboat dag ee eae 

Glenn Armstrong alt Lake City, 

John Elvrum......... Big Pines, Calif 40 

Alf Engen.......... Salt Lake CIGY; UTAH iicrs.cieicretere vin s tetale 244,42 

PANE DEGTIZONS 7.5.9 Gio oyaleiie 015, stoi0 9a ig. Pines | Cal, asu..<. £.ccmace mpeeeeee 51 

Robert Roecker... Bele dviste-« Iron Mountain, Mich........-.-.-.++ 257 

Torger Tokle. eet ote WELD ky WEBNS, 5.5 5B.0 eb visarewene aes 288 

Torger Tokle....... i deveee [ron Mountain, Mich is i cas. oboe. 289 

Sverre ee ae ee % .| Snoqualmie Pass, Wash.............. 290 

Matti Pietikainen............ Iron Mountain, Mich...............- 294 

Joe Perraull #045 d's voo.s o's’ a's Iron Mountain, Mich. . 297 

Ts iy 07 ee ee eas Steamboat Springs, Colo. 4307 
2951 o's : . |Ansten Samuelstuen.........-- Steamboat Sp. lo 316 

*Present “American record. JUMPING RECORDS, BY CLASSES 
Class Winner and affiliation ft Site Date 
A .|Ansten Samuelstuen, se Toe Springs 318) Steainbost Spgs., Colo, |2-18-1951 
Bey oe ag 2 hy, Duluth, Minn......... eatnboat Springs, 
Class B......++- Bs wi ces Fred Murphy. Ye ie i, ieee 2-96-1960 
Steamboat rings eamt oat Springs, 
parC ove) «» pee Ree py ie Minas poses ta! EE cl AM Colowses et ee 2-25-1950 
Senior (32 years and over)|Lloyd Severud, Eau Claire, Wisc...... 257 steamboat fen ise p o1atent 
3 + WORLD RECORD 
ermany .. Hochkonigschanze, Austria. 320 

ne] ey toe Finland. . .! Oberstdorf, Germany (ski- flying) . 456 


OBEN ir pas - 


. 


892 Sporting Events—Tennis Records 
1 U. S. Tennis Championships 
i. 
| 


For tennis results previous to those listed see earlier issues of The World Almanac. 
MEN’S SINGLES 
jpponent 


4 1914 |R. N. Williams E. McLoughlin ; 

1915 . M. Johnston M. = McLoughlin R.L. 
api8 PN wiih wm i eal ae D- MeN: i 

. ~ : . I 
1918 |R, L. M Wm. T. Tilden 1942 |F. R. Sc! , J. 

1919 |Wm,M. Johnston | Wm. T. Tilden 1943 |Lieut. G. G.)—J. RB. ; 
1920 . M. Hunt 
1921 
1922 

} 1923 

_ ie 

2 ° 
: 1926 | Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 1949 | Richard Gonzales 

1927 | Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 1950 | Arthur Larsen 
1928 | Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 1951 | Frank 
1929 | Wm. He thea Francis T. Hunter 1952 Sedgman 
1930 | John H. Francis X. Shields 1953. | Tony Trabert 
1931 |H. Tilleworth th Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. 1954 |E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 

r || 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.| Henri Cochet 1955 |Tony Trabert 

1933 | Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 1956 |Kenneth Rosewall 
1934 | Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison 1957 |Malcolm Anderson 
1935 | Wilmer L, Allison Sidney B. Wood 1958 | Ashley Cooper 
1936 | Frederick J. Perry ¥F Donald Budge 1959 | Neale A. Fraser 
1937-|J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm|| 1960 |Neale A. Fraser 

* 
‘National Patriotic Tournament. MEN’S DOUBLES 
: 


Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 


«|W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T, Hunter W. D. MeNeill i a on nbc 
:1|G.M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey t. G. Mulloy and W. 
~.|G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg Gi Mulloy and W. Fra 
1G. M, Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg . A. er and F. B. Schroeder, Jr. 
John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison ..-|G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
-|H. E, Vines, Jr., and Keith Gledhill ...|John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 950.../John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman 
.|G, M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1951, ..| Frank Sedgman & Kenneth McGregor (Aust,) 
{ .|W. Allison and J. Van Ryn 1952. ..| Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
{ ‘|J. D. Budge and C. G. Mako 1953 ...|Rex Hartwig and Mervyn Rose 
.|H. Henkle and Baron = aa Cramm (Ger.)||1954...)E. Victor S , Jr. and To aes 
| .|J. D. Budge and C.G. M 1955...| Kosei Kamo and Atsushi Miy: 
7 .| A. K. Quist & J. EF. Benn (Aust.) 1956 ...| Lewis Hoad and Eph es Ronomall 
i .|J, A. Kramer and F, in Schroeder, Jr. 1957.. .| Ashley ee Neale Fraser 
1 .|J. A. Kramer and F, R. ooo Jr. 1958.. .| Hamiiton R: en and Alejandro Olmedo 
ti .|Lt. G, Mulloy and Ww. F. Talbert 1959...|Neale A. Fraser and Roy Emerson 
} ...!J. Kramer and Frank Parker 1960. ..| Neale A. Fraser and Roy Emerson 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED DOUBLES 
Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 


1 1920 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory 
1921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory.. 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills. . 
\) 1924 |Miss Helen Wills. . 
1925 |Miss atelen Wills. 


Misses E. Goss & M. et at .|Mrs.G.W_Wightm'n& W.F.Jobns’n 
-| Miss M. jig aa . R. Williams |Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston 
.|Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills. |Mrs. B3 Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
.|Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
-|Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills. Miss Helen Wiils & V. Richards 
-|Helen Willis & Mary Browne. . |Miss K, McKane & J. B. Hawkes 


1926 |Mrs. T, Mallory -| Misses E. ae & E. Goss Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra 
1927 Miss pais WIA ware wae os Mrs. a McK. Godfrey & Miss ‘E 
orukk fal Wa teloen citstenele stcreaniefaia Miss EF. Bennett & H. Cochet 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills.........| Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightma ‘|Miss Wills & J. B, Hawkes. 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. M. A oa & Ts. L. R. CO, 
Michellcc on cacttatiens see tc bniters Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall....... a Nuthall & Miss Palfrey....... Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . E. B. Whittingstall %% Miss 
wBetiy BS AY) 01) RS aR ere deans, oon Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss Jacobs & Miss S, Palfrey...|Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J. Perry 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs,,...... Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall. . |Miss E. Ryan & H. E. Vines, Jr.’ 
1934 |Miss Helen Jacobs........|Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey... |Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott 
1935 |Miss Heien Jacobs........ Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan|Mrs. Sey Fabyan, E. Maier 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn |Miss a Marble & C. G. Mako 
1937 |Miss A. Lizana (Chile).. | :|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge 
1938 |Miss Alice Marble........ Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S ea Fabyan Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 


, ‘|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P . Fabyan|Miss Alice Marble & H. C. Spman 
1940 Ss Alice wrarpie Peleed A. aearble & Miss 8. Palfrey. . Miss Alice Marble & R. L. Ri 


1941 |Mrs. E. T. Cooke. 


‘ T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne|Mrs. B. T. Cooke & J. A. eaten 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz. 3 Misses ‘A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . Miss A, L. Brough & F, R, Schroeder! 
r. 
1943 |Miss Pauline Betz Misses A. . Brough & M. Osborne,. |Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1944 |Miss Pauline Betz Misses A. i Brough & M. Osborne.. |Miss M. Osborne & W. uN Talbert 
1945 |Mrs. BE. T. Cooke....... Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . |Miss M, Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1946 |Miss Pauline Bete. os .s05 Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss M. Osborne & W. F F. Talbert 
1947 |Miss A. L. Brough....... Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss A. L. Brough & J. Bromwich 
1948 |Mrs. M, O. du Pont... .: oe a L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du|Miss A. L. Brough & T. Brown, Jr. 
1949 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont..... Migs 5A. L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du|Miss A, L. Brough & E. Sturgess 
1950 |Mrs. M. O, du Pont..... Miss A L. Brough & Mrs, M. O. du |Mrs. M. O. du Pont & Kenneth 
PONG Sse sk ietertaeieiche mere MacGregor 
1951 |Maureen Connolly....... Doris Hart and Shirley Fry........ Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
1952 |Maureen Connolly....... Doris Hart and Shirley Fry........ Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
1953 {Maureen Connolly....... Doris Hart and Shirley Brysisiae. -..|Doris Hart & E. Victor aixan) Jr. 
1954 |Doris Hart............. Doris Hart and Shirley Fry........ Doris Hart & EB. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
__.__ 1955 {Doris Hart Richness cieieiee eel A. Louise Brough and Mrs, *NMargaret 
a. du .Pontin Seine a wee ‘Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
£956 |Shirley J. Fry........... A.Louise Brough and Mrs, Margaret|Mrs. Margaret du Pont and Ken- 
Gwe POnt.3 iiejeh iio aehieie eee neth Rosewall 
1957 |Althea Gibson........... A. ee a Brough and Mrs. Margaret|Althea Gibson and Gardnar Mulloy 
Ww Pont 3 <.. gecaw cose eae oe 
1958 |Althea Gibson...........|Darlene Hard and Jeanne Arth. Mrs. M. O. du Pont and Neale Fraser 
1959 |Maria E. Bueno......... Darlene Hard and Jeanne Arth Mrs. M. O. du Pont and Neale Fraser 
1960 [Darlene R. Hard........ Darlene R. Hard and Maria Bueno. . |Mrs. M, O. du Pont and Neale Fraser 


A ae 


5 


= Ty Taw 
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Sporting Events—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup 
CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


ubles Champions Yr. Champion 
R. 1948 A. Goi 
J. pe Mel wings H. tn R. A. Gonzales 
eiacae.o| Oran ae Wetherell 1951 | Tony Trabert. . 
C. G. M: F.A. Parker 1952 | Arthur 
pee aie R. Hanae Cc. ya 1953 | E. Vic. Seixas, Jr. 
Frank A. Parker |J. A. Kramer-F. R. 954 |B. Bartzen. 
der, Jr. 1955 | Tony Trabert, 
.|W. Talbert-W. Reedy. 1956 Sas Flam. 
:|E. Cochell-B. R. Kimbrett 1957 | E. Victor Seix- 
2 ...-..|F. Segura-W. Talbert as, Jr. 
roids F. Segura-W. Talbert 19. 
46 |Frank A. Parker|G. Malloy-W. Talbert 1959 | B. Bartzen.. 
Frank A. Parker!|J. Schroeder-J. Tuero ‘1960 |Barry MacKay... 


MEN’S INDOOE CHAMPIONS 


58 Bernard’ Batizen. iB. Mackay-S. Giammatya 


-\BB Bartzen-G. Golden 
Bob Hewitt-Marty Mulligan 


Yr. f) Singles Doubles Tx: Singles Doubles 
1936) Greg. .|K. Sebroder and J. G. Hall. |1951| William Talbert] Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
1937 ire eee G. 8. Mangin and F. oe 1952| Richard Savitt |Wm. Talbert and Budge Patty 
1938)Don McNeill |F. J. Bow and 1953} Arthur Larsen .|A. Larsen and K. Nielsen 
1939] Wayne Sabin .|C. Sutter & G. MeCaulit. 1954|Sven Davidson a F. Talbert and Tony Trabert 
1940/R. L. E. Cooke & R. 1955|Tony Trabert. . V. Seixas, Jr. and T. Trabert 


1946 


ura . 
1947) J. en ‘Kraméc.. R. Falkenburg & 


1948) W. 


1949 R A. Gonzales |Wm. Talbert and D. McNeil! 
1950\Don MeNeill. . 


Xr. | 
1936 
1937 


1938] Miss V. Hollinger;Mrs. V. R. 


1939 
1940) 


1941 


1942) Mrs. R. B 


Ve 
P. Betz....|Mrs. G. W. Wightman and}|1955) 
ay =. Wi Mi a Fwinthe d 1956 
K. Winthro iss mthrop ani 
146 ri Mrs. M. M. Johnson 1957) 


1945) Mrs. P. Rih- ee i W tat and Mrs. 
ban 
1946 Bes i. P. Rihb- eh R. eae "and Mrs. H. 
any 
P, Betz... 
1947| Miss spite 
1948] Mrs. P. C. Todd, Miss. D. 


1941|F. L. Ki 
4342-1948, 1 1944, 1945 not held 


é ‘Ts L. 
prt F. D.Guernsey & W. D. Bo 
D. McNeill ee F. Were! j 
. A. Kramer |/1959 
f.. Talbert.|J. Borotra and ven Bernard 1960 


Wm. Talbert and D. MeNeili 


aoe Ulf Schmidt.. 
1957| Kurt Nielsen.. 


Alex Olmedo. . 


WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 


Champion Doubles Champions {| |Yr. 


Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. '1949 
S. Henrotin. | 
Mme.S. Henrotin re A. rae & Mme. |! 1950 


enrotin. 
nJohnsoa and|}1951 
Miss K. Winthr 
Miss P. Betz. .... Misses Taubele & reat Surber _||1952 
Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan| Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N. Spee 
1954) 


Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy; 
. Todd |Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs. 
R. Johnson i 


Taubele 
Miss P. uae 


1958 


Ribbany 1959 


Champion 


Miss ae 


Ch: 
Miss N: ancy 
haffee 
Mrs. Nancy 
Chaffee Kiner 
Mrs. Thelma 
Lo 


Katharine 


Mrs. Dorothy 
Levine 


Miss D. Hart and Miss B. 


sat 


Miss G. Moran. . 


1S Giammalva & E. V. Seixas, Jr. 
.|Grant Golden-Barry MacKay 
1958| Richard Savitt. |Grant Golden-Barry MacKay. 


Alex Olmedo-Barry MacKay 


Barry MacKay Andres Gimeno-Manuel 


Santana 


Doubles Champions 
Miss G. soe and Mra. R, 


. Bue 

Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
Mrs. R. A. Bue 

Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
Mrs. Richard Buck 

Mrs. Nancy Chaffee Kiner and 
Mrs. Patricia Todd 

Mrs. Thelma Long and 
Mrs. Barbara Davidson 


ng 
pepe hae! W.\Mrs. Dorothy W. Levine and 


Mrs. Barbara Ward 
K. Hubbell and BR. Jeffery 


L, Felix and K. Hubbell 
Mrs. Borne Levine and 
ney O’ Connell 


Na 
Nancy rot Connell — Hanks and Nancy 
Lois Felix...... 
Carole Wright... 


O'Connell 
. [Lois Felix and Katharine 
| Hubbell 
\Mrs. Richard A, Buck and 


Hart and Miss B. | Ruth Jeffery 
Scotield 1 H 
NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles College | Doubies College 
1941 |J. R. Hunt....... U.S. N. A....;C. E. Olewine and Charles a |\So. California. 
1942 |F. R. Schroeder, Jr. Stanford F. R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee. Stanford, 
1943 (Francisco iami, |J. Hickman and W. ota Texas 
1944 (Francisco Segura.. Miami. -|3. Hickman and F. Boley 22 Texas 
1945 |Francisco Segura Miami.<~.... FE. Segura.and T.. Burke. 2.3... 20.0 see Miami 
1946 |Robert Falkenburg So. California.| Robert aga el *Piomas Falkenburg |S. California 
1947 |Gardner Larned Wm. & Mary./R. Curtiss and 8. Match..............+. Rice Inst. 
41948 j|Harry Likas............. San Franc. U.| F. Kovaleski & B. parson er ee a Wm. & Mary 
1049 Jack Tuero.............. Mane; <5. « Brinks and Fred Fisher. ...........+. Washington 
1950 |Herbert MORATNY ised 2 aiein ya: a0 U. C. L. :!|/H. Flam and W. E. Garrett..222 02215072 J, C. L. A. 
1951 jTony Trabert............ Cinetonaal: Earl Cochell and Hugh Stewart......... So. California 
1952. |Hugh Stewart........-... So. California. | Hugh Ditzler and Clif Mayne. ......... gre ons 
1953 |Hamilton Richardson..... Tulane. ... 22. | Lawrence Huebner and Robert Perry... |U. C. 
19. Hamilton Richardson ....|Tulane....... Robert Perry and Ron Livingston...... IG. C. 7 = 
1955 \Jose Aguero......-...... WUlsHe. eit 42 | Pancho Contreras and Joaquin Reyes...... So. California 
1956 pee ate Olmedo........ So. California./ Alejandro Olmedo and Pancho Coutreras. . |So. California 
1957 |Bar! OTR Feed? 370 10 Michigan..... |Crawford Henry and Ronald Holmberg... \Tulane_ 
1958 Alejandro 0 onmeds Saved _.. (So. California.| Alejandro Olmedo and Edward Atkinson. |So. California 
1959 /Whitney Reed........... San Jose State.|Ronaid Holmberg and Crawford baste . Tulane 
1960 lLarry Nagier............|U.C. L. A....|Larry Nagler and Allen Fox. i i ts Oe Tae 
Wightman Cup Match Results 
Score | Score 

Year Place Winner | matches Year Place Winner ; matches 

Hills. U. ys Bog 2 5-2 {1949 |Haverford, Pa........ oe: ae 7-0 
1931 | Wumbledon, fend. u. 8: 4-3 ||1950 |Wimbiedon, England..|U. 8... 7-0 
1933 |Forest Hills, U.5S..... 0. 8.. 4-3 1951 |Chestnut Hill, Mass..|U S.._- 6-1 
4934 |Wimbledon, Englands: OC; fs; 5-2 1952 |Wimbledon, England..|U.S... 7-0 
1935 | Forest U. 8.,...}0, 8. £5), 1/1958. Rye, N.Y cee seeos Ue8... 7-0 
1936 Wimbledon, England..|U. 8.: 4-3 eee Wimbledon, England..|U. 8... 6-0 
1937 |Forest Hills, U. S....,|0. 8... 6-1 4056: | ives N. Ver sss, U. 8... 6-1 
1938 Wimbledon, England.:|U_ 8. : 5-2 = || 1956 Wimbledon, England..|U.S.. 5-2 
1939 |Forest Hills, U. S.....|0. 8....- 5-2 |1957 (Sewickley TROD ia Bs B45 6-1 
1946 | Wimbledon, Ty Seay [IE lege 7-9 1958 Wimbledon, England..|England 4-3 
1947 |Forest Hills, OD, 3 vc oe 7-9 1959 \Sewickley, tf eee aaa i ee 4-3 
3948 | Wimbledon, ua. | be = See 6-1 11960 ‘Wimbledon, England.,. ‘England. ! 4-3 


Series Standing Since 1923—United States 26, England 6. 
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894 Sporting Events—Davis Cup; National Junior Tennis Champions 
nla adic oar canta in Aire ss a ai ES a oe 
Davis Cup International Tennis—Challenge Round 


inner 


1900)U. S...... Brit. Isles.) 5-0 |}1923/U. S...... 
02 2S aaa oe Isles.| 3-2 ||1924)U. S...... 


1932] France.... 
1933|Gt. Britain 


U.S 
1959) Australia. .|U: 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


EE ——EE——————=—= lc ee eee ee. 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1951 Ted Rogers 1956 Rodney Laver 
1952 Jack Frost 1957 Alan Roberts 
1953 John Lesch 1958 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1954 Jerry Moss 1959 Dennis Ralston 
1955 Estaben Reyes 1960 William Lenoir 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1949—G. Bogley and R. Squires 

1950—M. Peterson and W. Reed 

1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Flye 
1952—Francisco Contreras and Samuel Giammalva 
1953—Jon Douglas and Myron Franks 
1954—Jerry Moss and Earl Baumgardner 
1955—Gregory Grant and Juan Jose 
1956—Rodney Laver and James Shaffer 
1957—Robert Delgado and Allen Fox 
1958—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Charles McKinley 
1959—Charles McKinley and Martin Riessen 
1960—Frank Froehling and William Lenoir 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1951 Gerald Moss 1956 Ray Senkowski 
1952 Mike Green 1957 William Bond 
1953 Donald Dell 1958 Clark Graebner 
1954 Alan Silverman 1959 James Beste 
1955 Edgar Neely III 1960 Mike Belkin 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 

1951—A. Hernandez and Franks 

1952—R. Bowden and J. Cranston 
1953—Ron Holmberg and Robert Macy 
1954—-Earl Buchholz and Ned Neely 
1955—Edgar Neely III and Earl Buchholz 
1956—Chuck McKinley and Martin Riessen 
1957—William Bond and Dennis Ralston 
1958—Clark Graebner and Warren Daane 
1959—Charles Pasarell and Jorge de Jesus 
1960—Nick Kalo and Martin Shad 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1951 Anita Kanter 1956 Miriam Arnold 
1952 Julia Sampson 1957 Karen Hantze 
1953 Mary Ann Rilen- 1958 Sally Moore 

berger 1959 Karen Hantze 
1954 Barbara Breit 1960 Karen Hantze 
1955 Barbara Breit 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1949—-M. Connolly and L. VanKeuren 

1950—M. ene and P. Zellmer 

1951—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1952—Mary Ann Hilenberger and Linda Mitchell 
1953—Nancy Dwyer and Mary Ann Hilenberger 
1954—Barbara Breit and Darlene Hard 
1955—Barbara Breit and Diane Wootton 
1956—Rosa Maria Reyes and Mary Ann Mitchell 
1957—Sally Moore and Helene Weill 

1958—Karen Hantze and Helene Weill 
1959—-Karen Hantze and Kathy Chabot 
1960—Karen Hantze and Kathy Chabot 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1953 Lorraine Williams 
1954 Rosa Marie Reyes 
1955 Donna Floyd 

1956 Karen Hantze 
1957 Karen Hantze 
1958 Victoria Palmer 
1959 Victoria Palmer 


__1960 Julie Heldman 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1953—Gwen McEvans and Carol Wikoff 
1954—Rosa Marie Reyes and Albertine Rodi 
1955—Sally Moore and Albertine Rodi 
1956—Karen Hantze and Helene Weill 
1957—Katherine Chabot and Karen Hantze 
1958—Victoria Palmer and Carol Prosen 


1959—Victoria Palmer and Margaret Taylor 
1960—Patty Barth and Margaret Taylor 


JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES . 


1950 H. Richardson 1955 Ronald Holmberg 
1951 Samuel Giammalva 1956 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1952 Samuel Giammalva 1957 Charles McKinley 
1953 Al Harum 1958 Charles McKinley 
1954 Alphonse Holtman 1959 Charles McKinley 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 


1949--Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 

1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalva 
1952—Samuel Giammalva and Richard Schuette 
1953—Mike Green and Richard Schuette 
1954—David Harum and Wayne Pearce 
1955—Arthur Andrews and Crawford Henry 
1956—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Clarence Sledge, Jr. 
1957—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Charles McKinley 
1958—Charles McKinley and Raymond Senkowski 
1959—Charles McKinley and Clifford Buchholz 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 


1950 Gerald Parchute 1955 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1951 David Harum 1956 Charles McKinley 
1952 Arthur Andrews 1957 Francisco Castillo 
1953 Ronald Holmberg 1958 Clifford Buchholz 
1954 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 1959 Karl Hedrick 


BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 
1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 
1952—Arthur Andrews and Maxwell Brown 
1953—Neil Drury and Ronald Holmberg 
1954—-Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Alan Tobias 
1955—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Jock Miller 
1956—Charles McKinley and Martin Riessen 
1957—Francisco Castillo and Herbert Fitzgibbon II 
1958—Claude Bakewell and James Parker 
1959—Martin Schad and Jackie Cooper 


GIRLS’ INDOOR SINGLES 


1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 1955 Nancy O’Connell 
1951 Elaine Lewicki 1956 Nancy O’Connell 
1952 Mary Slaughter 1957 Nancy O'Connell 
1953 June Stack 1958 Bonnie Mencher 
1954 June Stack 1959 Justina Bricka 


GIRLS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 


1949—Elaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 
1950—Hlaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 
1952—Belmar Gunderson and Mary Slaughter 
1953—Patricia Sullivan and Carroll Wendell. 
1954—June Stack and Lorraine Jake 
1955—Nancy O’Connell and Virginia Connolly 
1956—Donna Floyd and Nancy O’Connell 
1957—Virginia Hesse and Nancy O’Connell 
1958—Susan Behlmar and Bonnie Mencher 
1959—Justina Bricka and Sue Behlmar 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR SINGLES 
1953 Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen Thomas 
1955 Nancy O’Connell 
1956 Bonnie Mencher 
1957 Virginia Hesse 
1958 Hope Crocker 
1959 Virginia Gilbane 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR DOUBLES 


1953—Norma Harris and Phylis Saganski 
1954—Gwen McEvans and Susan Metzger 
1955—Nancy O’Connell and Gay Miller 
1956—Justina Bricka and Virginia Hesse 
1957—Justina Bricka and Virginia Hesse 
1958—Hope Crocker and Virginia Gilbane 
1959—Virginia Gilbane and Joanne Swanson 


Sporting Events—Tennis Championships; Polo Records; Handball 895 


glate Championship, June 18— 
Don Rubell, Cornell, def. Wayne Adams, Randolph- 
on, 6-4, 6-2, 6-3. Team: Dartmouth, 47 pts. 
London Grass Court Championships, London 
Eng., June 18—Men’s Singles: Andres Gimeno, 
Spain. Women’s Singles: Christine Truman, Great 
Britain. Men’s Doubles: Rodney Laver and Robert 
Mark, Australia, Women’s Doubles: Maria Bueno, 
Brazil, and Darlene Hard, Montebello, Calif. Mixed 
Doubles: Darlene Hard and Rodney Laver. 


Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, Eng.— 
Men’s Singles: Neale Fraser, Australia. Men’s 
Doubles: R. Dennis Ralston, Bakersfield, Calif., 
and Rafael Osuna, Mexico. Women’s Singles: 
Maria Bueno, Brazil, Women’s Doubles: Darlene 
Hard and Maria Bueno. Mixed Doubles: Darlene 
Hard and Rodney Laver. 


Pacific Coast Championships, Berkeley, Calif.— 
Men’s Singles: Barry MacKay. Men’s Doubles: 
Cliff Mayne and Hugh Ditzler. Women’s Singles: 
Darlene Hard. Women’s Doubles: Maria Bueno 
and Darlene Hard. Mixed Doubles: Carole Cald- 
well and Chris Crawford. 


Polo Records 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 


National Open Tournament 


1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 

1936 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 

1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 

1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 

1939 Bostwick Field 8, Greentree 7 

1940 Aknusti 5, Great Neck 4 

1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 

1942-45 (Not held) 

1946 Herradura (Mexico) 11, Los Amigos (U.S.) 9 
1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 

1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 6 ‘ 

1949 Hurricanes 10, El Trebol (Argentina) 4 
1950 Bostwick Field 1, California 5 

1951 Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 

1952 Beverly Hills Polo Club 

1953 Meadcw Brook T. Chicago 4 

1954 C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 10, Brandywine 5 
1955 Detroit Triple C 9, Brandywine 8 

1956 Brandywine 11, Aurora 10 

1957 Detroit CCC 12, Aiken, S.C. 3 

1958 Dallas Circle F 7, Solocup 5 

1959 Dallas Circle F 8, Aurora (Buffalo) 7 


National 20-Goal Tournament 


1935 Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 

1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers + 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 

1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 

1939 League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 9 

1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 

1941 Bostwick Field 9, Hurricanes 4 
1942-1947 (Not held) 

1948 Meadow Brook 7, Hurricanes 6 

1949 Milwaukee 9, Detroit 8 


1950 Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 
1951 Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 
1952 Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks 1 
1953 Aurora Polo Club (Buffalo, N.Y.) 9, Pitts- 
field (Mass.) P.C. 4 
1935 San “Antonio ‘Triple C6, Mil 
an onio iple 6, waukee 
1956 Solocup 12, Boca Raton 8 ' 
1957 Solocup. 9, Dallas Polo Club 4 
1958 Meadow _Brook 9, Aiken 7 
1959 Dallas Circle F 11, Meadow Brook 5 


Intercollegiate Championship 


1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 

1938 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
1937 U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
1938 Harvard 7, Yale 1 

1939 Yale 12, Harvard 8 

1940 Yale 13, Princeton 1 

1942-1945 (Not held) 

1946 Princeton 6, Yale 4 

1947 Yale 13, Princeton 7 

1948 Miami University 16, Cornell # 
1949 Miami University 15, Yale 7 
1950 Miami University 8, Yale 5. 
1951 Miami University 12, Princeton 5 
1952 New Mexico Military Institute 
1953 Yale 9, Cornell 8 

1954 New Mexico Military Institute 
1955 Cornell 19, Yale 5 

1956 Cornell 20, Yale 6 

1957 Yale 10, Virginia 9 

1958 Corneil 22, Yale 4 

1959 Cornell 14, Virginia 5 

1960 Yale 11, Cornell 6 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


1921 (Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 
matches; England, 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
dard; 2, T. Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb: 
Back, D. Milburn. England: i, Lieut. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 
house; Back, Major Lockett. 4 

1924 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—United States, 2 
matches; England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 


1927 pease Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0 

Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
teux Milburn. England: 1, Capt. R. George; 2, 
Capt. J.-P. Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Major E. G. Atkinson. 

1928 (Meadow Brook, L. 1.)—America won 2 
matches; Argentina, 1. America (lst and 2nd 
matches) 1, W. A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. 
Guest. (3rd match) 1, Harriman; 2, BE. A. S. Hop- 
ping; 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L. i.)—America won 2 
matches; England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley; 
, EB. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr,: 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. 1. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 

1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest, 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 

1939 (Meadow Brook, L. 1I.)—America won 2 
matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
Line-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
W. F. C, Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin. 


don, England, U. S. Army team defeated British 
Army team, 8—4, 6—4. 


Handball Championships in 1960 


National YMCA-A. A. U. 4-Wall Tournament, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 19—Singles: Jim_Jacobs, 
Los Angeles, Calif., defeated John Sloan, Chicago, 
Til., 21-16, 21-17. Doubles: John Sloan and Phil 
Collins, Chicago, Ill., def. Ruby and Oscar Obert, 
New York, N. Y., 21-11, 21-12. 

Junior National A. A. U. Tournament, New Or- 
leans, Feb. 29—Martin Decatur, 92nd St. Y. M. 
H. A., New York, def. Jack Dorsky, Birmingham 
Y.M. C. A., 21-15, 21-10. Doubles: Ruby and Carl 


Obert, New York A. C., def. Martin Decatur and 
Paul Goldblum, New York, N. Y., 21-16, 21-14. 

U. S. Handball Assn. Tournament, San Francisco, 
Calif., Apr. 29-30—Singles: Jim Jacobs, Los An- 
geles, def. John Sloan, Chicago, 13-21, 21-10, 21-15. 
Doubles: Jim Jacobs and Dick Weisman, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Masters Doubles: Bill Feivou and 
Gerge Mrotemarkle, Los Angeles A. C., def. Gus 
Lewis and Frank Coyle, Chicago, 21-15, 21-14. 


Modern Pentathlon Championships in 1960 
World Championship, Hershey, Pa., Sept. 30—1, Igor Novikov, USSR, 4,847 pts.; 2, Andras Balezo, 


Hungary; 3, Alexander Tarasov, USSR. 


eam: USSR, 13,802 pts. 


. §. Championship, San Antonio, Texas, May 12—1, Lieut. (j.g.) Robert L. Beck, U. 8. 
fee 2100 pins a, Pie. Paul Pesthy, Army, 4,758; 3, Cpl. Brian Steinke, USMC, 4,667. Team: U. 8. 


Army ‘‘Red’’ Team, 13,829 pts. 


Sporting Events—Yacht Racing; Curling; Shuffleboard 


Yacht Racing in 1960 


Miami-Cat Cay Race (71 Mi.), Jan. 23—Co- 
rea aia Price, Miami, Fla. Corr. time, 


Lipton Cup (25 Mi.), Miami ak, Fla. Jan. 30 
—Comanche—Jack Price, repeat sh 0. 

Send Annual Miami-Nassau Race (184 Mi.), Feb. 

Tig rese_—games tere Sailing chub of Chesa- 
: Babe—Arnold C. Gay, 


Marblehead, Mass., 3:57:16. : 
—R. J. Richardson, 4:07: 05.0. Class C: 
Fred Guggenheimer, 4:11:36.0. 

Miami-St. Petersburg Race “(372 ath Mar. 7— 
Class A and Overall: Solution—Thor H. Ramsing, 
New York Y.C. Class B: Comanche. 

Amorita Cup Series, Hamilton, Bermuda, Apr. 
oer Bermuda Y.C. def. Long Island Sound, 

14 

pene Island Sound Frosbite Dinghy Champion- 

ship, Mamaroneck, Y., Apr. 30—Finals: Jack 
S. Sutphen, Jr. Larchmont Y.C. 


106th Annual New York Y.C. Regatta, Oyster 
Bay, L. I., June 5—Class A: Djinn—Henry S. 
Morgan. | ae B: Storm—A. E. Luders, Jr. a Class 
Cc: Loomis and Emil Mosbacher, Jr. 

National’ Eftlaciate Dinghy Championship, 
Detroit, Mich., Jume 17—Johnny Wuestneck and 
Bill Park, U. S. Coast Guard Academy, = pts, 

Newport-Bermuda Race (635 mi.), June 24— 
Overall and Class E: Finisterre—Carleton Mitchell, 
102:58:52. Class A: Dyna—Clayton Ewing, = 04: - 
00. Class B: Palawan—T. J. Watson, Jr., 111:48:10. 
Class. C: Cyane—Henry B. DuPont,’ 110:05:59. 
Class D: Katama—Fred Adams, 109:12:49. 

Syce Cup Series (Women’s), Oyster Bay, L. I., 
July 14—Final: Mrs. Pat Hinman Makin, Manhas- 
set Bay Y. C., 7414 pts. 

62nd Annual Larc’ mont Race Week, Larchmont, 
N. Y., July 16-23—Anne Kathleen eullen Trophy: 
Bizzy "Monte- Sano, Larchmont, N. Commodore’s 
Cup: George R. Hinman, Jr., harawos Bay Y.C. 
Twelve-Meter Class: Weatherly—Arthur Knapp, 
dr. 210-Class: Harpoon—G, R. Corwin. Star: Old 
Sol—Howard T. Walden, Jr. Atlantic: Ann—Horst 
Orbanowski. Raven: Chasseur—Timothea Schnei- 
der. Lightning (Even): Gray Ghost—Bizzy Monte- 
Sano. Lightning (Odd): Jim and Dick Sykes. 
Blue Jay-I: El Diablo— Peter Gonzalez. Blue Jay- 
II: Vanitas—John MclIlwain. Blue Jay-III: Little 
Sage—George R. Hinman, Jr. Mercury: Armade— 
Arthur Deacon, Interclub Dinghy: Peter Clempner. 
Meteor: Bedlam—Don and Bob Miller. Interna- 
tional: Stardust—Warner Willcox. Class S: Eaglet 
—Gerard L. Burggraf. Rhodes 18: Skylark— 
Thomas Vance. 5-0-5 Class: Henry T. Hornidge, 


Jr. erp G. Maue, Jr. Rhodes-19: One 
(ore—Char ‘ooters. 
Port Huron- ry Race (235 mi.)— 


July 19—Overall and Class A 
a. s 
Baker and Jerry Clements, Detroit, Mich., 34:06:39. 
Berm weden Race, July 25—Overall and 
 Figaro—W illiiam T. Snaith, Weston, 


il hampionship, 
N. Y., Aug. 7—Patrick O’Neal, Larchmont, N. 


1134 pts. 
mee American Six-Meter Championship, Tor- 
onto, Ont., Aug. ie ka 


Rye 


National Junior Sni ‘hampion , Clear- 
Fig. 7,611 pts Aug. Harty Cochran, Clearwater, 

&, 
Gaal Thistle Championship, Detroii 5 


Pesa ae Goldens Racine, Wis., 
Atlantic Coast Star 
ee ei  Fisne- Stem Ogilvy, L: 
ae 
atcenadaenas Luders-16 Green- 


Championship, 
wich, Conn., Aug. a Shelby Friedrichs, Jr., 
New ‘Orleans, La., 27 p' 


International Biue. Aas Championship, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., ge 28—Pete Gonzalez, Manhasset 
Bay Y.C., 19814 

National Tet-1d Championship 


Oxford, Md., 
Aug. 28—Caivin Eagle, Island Heights, N. J., 467 


pts. 

North American 5-0-5 Championship, Larch- 
mont, N. Y., Sept. 2—Henry Schefter, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., 14 pts. 

Stamford: Vineyard Trophy Race (231 mi. J ee 
4—Nina—DeCoursey Fales, New York and Stam- 
tor, Conn., 33:11:24. 


ternational Championship, Beach 
Haven, N. J., Sept. 10—John MacCausland, Col- 
lingswood, N. J., 17834 pts. 


International Ligh Regatta, Tawas_ City, 
Mich., Sept. 10—Carl M. Eichenlaub, San Diego, 
Calif., 139 pts, 

North American Star Championship, Milford, 
Sonny. Sept. 16—Richard Stearns, Northfield, Til., 


Madison, Wis., Sept. 14—Harry 
Melges, Jr., Lake Geneva, Wis., S252 pts. 

Amorita Cup Series, Larchmont, Y., Sept. 21 
—Long Island Sound team Or eaakart Bermuda, 


4 to 0. 

U. S. 5.5 Meter Championship, Oyster Bay, L. I., 
Sept. ini Rae Se B. Fay, Houston, Texas, 
4645 pts. 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup 
Competition for the America’s Cup grew out of the first contest to establish a world yachting 


championship, one of the carnival features of the London Exposition of 1851. The race, open to all 
classes of yachts from all over the world, covered a 60-mile course around the Isle of Wight; the prize 
Was a cup worth about $500, donated by the Royal Yacht Squadron of England, known as the ‘‘America’s 
Cup”’ because it was first won by the United States yacht America. Successive efforts of British yachts- 
men have failed to win the famous trophy which remains in the United States. In 1960 the New York 
Yacht Club accepted a challenge by the Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron of Australia to race for the cup 


in 1962. WINNERS OF THE AMERICA’S CUP 
1861 “ape 1876 Madeleine (2races).|| 1895 Defender (3 races).|| 1930 Enterprise (4races). 
1870 Mag 1881 Mischief (2 races).|| 1899 Columbia (3 races).|| 1934 Rainbow (4 races); 


1871 Coinmhin (2 races); 


1885 Puritan (2 races).|| 1901 Columbia (3 races.), 
Sappho (2 races); 


1886 Mayflower (2 races). | 1020 Reliance (3 races). 
Livonia (British) a 1887 Volunteer (2 dys 1920 Resolute (best of 7|/| 1937 Ranger (4 races). 
race) 1893 Vigilant (3 races) races). \|.1958 Columbia (4 races). 
For details of individual races consult the ebia Almanac for 1959 and previous years. 


Curling Championships in 1960 


ueneias Medal Bonspiel, Hastings-on-Hudson, | Johnston, skip) def. New York Caledonian (Ernest 
Y., Jan. 10—Douglas Medal: St. Andrews No. 1 | Slaybough, skip), 12-9. Dewar Trophy: Utica No. 1 
thine’ Siebert, skip) defeated Montreal Thistle, | (Fred Parkinson, skip) def. Norfolk, Conn. (Sam 
an: -9, cele "Medal: en cele ao Vs su An- Hawley, skip), 14-3. 
rew’s No. 2, 12-11. illiamson edal: Toronto 
ey a Cuthbertsen Bonspiel, Mount Hope, N. Y., 
eee. woval Montreal, 11-9. 31—Ardsley Medal: Ardsley No 1 (Richard “G, 


Utica Bonspiel, Utica, N. ¥., Jan, 24—Mitchell 
Medal: Boeiaacrus (Gat) No. 2 (R. R. Moffett, ahead bat erinpaiiee Schenectady C. C. No. 2 (Ernest 


skip) def. Prescott (Ont.) No. 2 (Dr. M. R, Seeley, 
Men’s National mane oe MGTeSn Chicago, 
es. 


skip), 17-7. Country Club Cup: Utica No. 3 (Roy 
Read, skip) def. St. Lambert, Ont. (R. C. Brown, | Ill., Mar. 5—Grafton, N. D. (Orvil Gilleshammer, 


skip), 14-4, Allen Medal: Utica No. 5 (George skip) def. Fairbanks, Alaska, 16-2. 


National Shuffleboard Championships in 1960 
Source: National Shuffleboard Sheets 


59th SEMI-ANNUAL SINGLES TOURNAMENT 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Jan. 26-28 


Men’s Eber aiar Folberth, Northern Trailer i Closed—Floyd Hull, Little River Club, 
Park, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Fla. 
Ladies’ Open—Mae Hall, Mirror Lake Club, St. po Closed—Ada Yosey, Lakeland, Fla. 
Petersburg, Fla. 60th SEMI-ANNUAL TOURNAMENT 
Traverse City, Mich., July 25-27 
Men’s Open—David rater 


Im. 
Shuffleboard Club, Detroit, Mich EGSCL EAs: Men’s Closed—Lyle Cass, Bradenton, Fla. 
Ladies’ Open—Pat Hill, Orlando, Pla. Ladies’ Closed—Mildred Wimans, Gulfport, Fla. 


Endeavour II (Brit- 
ish) (2 races). 


